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CASES  OF  EYE  DISEASES,  WITH 

REMAnKS. 

B¥  Mb,  Hackbhsib  (of  Clatgnvf,) 

NO.  I. 

Difirmgi  CaseM  »f  the  tanu  Di$€a$9. 

If  the  apothegm  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  affections  of  the  body  In  general,  it 
appears  to  be  still  more  strikingly  so 
in  regard  to  the  affections  of  the  eye  in 
particnlar— ^is.  that,  in  its  strict  sense, 
sameness  can  never  be  predicated  of  any 
two  diseases.  Take,  for  example,  stru- 
mous corneitis :  we  meet  with  some 
cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the  symp* 
tomt  are,  froqa  first  to  last,  not  only  so 
associated  with  debility  of  the  system, 
but  so  nnattended  with  pain,  or  any 
other  sign  of  active  inflammation,  that 
we  treat  them,  throughout  their  whole 
conrse,  and  yery  efiectuaUy,  with  sul- 
phate of  quina ;  while  other  cases,  even 
m  weak] J  sirnmous  children,  are  ac- 
companied with  such  severe  pain  (I  do 
Dot  mean  intolerance  of  light,  but  ac- 
toal  pain)  that  we  are  obliged  to  apply 
leeches  round  the  eye,  perhaps  even  to 
take  blood  from  the  system,  to  admi* 
Dister  nanseanta  and  purgatives,  and  to 
put  the  patient  on  a  course  of  calomel 
and  opium.  A  little  common  sense  will 
easily  enable  the  attentive  practitioner 
to  discriminate  such  differing  cases  of 
the  imme  disease,  and  a  little  experience 
to  decide  on  the  appropriate  line  of 
treatment. 

Is  it  not  very  remarkable  that  the  ac- 
cidents which,  befal  the  eye,  the  iiame 
accidents,  are^  in  different  individuals, 
productive  of  very  dissimilar  effects— 
aay,  that  even  when  the  general  effect  is 

201.— IX. 


the  same,  the  concomitant  effects  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  unlike  ? 

Disheation  of  the  Len9, 

There  came  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  ou 
the  22d  August.  1831,  acase  ofdislo- 
cated  lens.  As  this  is  a  very  serious  in* 
Jury,  and  the  case  interesting  on  more 
accounts  than  one,  I  shall  shortly  state 
the  circumstances  which  attended  It. 

Case  I. — James  Long,  set.  66,  nine 
weeks  ago  received  a  blow^  with  a  piece 
of  wood)  on  the  right  eye.  The  blow 
appears  to  have  ruptured  the  capsule, 
and  the  lens  is  lying  in  front  of  the  iris. 
Pupil  much  dilated.  He  has  been 
greatly  distressed  since  the  accident, 
with  cfrcumorbital  pain  during  the  nispht, 
so  that  he  gets  little  or  no  sleep.  Not 
much  redness  of  the  eye.  Pulse  84. 
Left  eye  glaucomatous,  and  he  thinks 
the  vision  of  this  eye  has  failed  since  the 
accident  which  has  happened  to  the 
right. 

T'he  upper  half  of  the  cornea  being 
opened  m  the  usual  way,  the  leqs  im- 
mediately escaped,  followed  by  some 
dissolved  vitreous  humour.  The  lids  of 
both  eyes  were  brought  together  by 
strips  of  court-plaister,  and  he  was  de- 
sired to  keep  nis  eyes  quiet,  as  if  he 
were  aisleep. 

23d. — Slept  more  last  night  than  he 
has  done  since  the  accident.  Complains 
little  or  none  of  the  pain.  There  has 
been  considerable  watery  discharge  from 
the  «ye.  Pupil  remains  widely  dilated. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  discerns  light 
Avith  the  eye. 

24th.— Edges  of  the  incibion  accurate- 
ly In  apposition.  Pupil  still  dilated, 
and  retina  apparently  insensible  to  light. 

On  the  9tb  September  be  was  dis- 
missed,  the  eye  perfectly  free  from  un^ 
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easineM,  but  without   any   return  of 
▼ision. 

This,  then,  is  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
crystalline  capsule,  from  a  ulow  on  the 
eye ;  a  large  bard  lens  passing  through 
the  pupil  and  lodgini^r  in  contact  with 
the  cornea,  lodginj^  there  for  nine 
weeks  without  becominfif  cataractous  or 
undergoing  any  sensible  diminution  of 
si^e,  but  causing  incessant  uneasiness, 
and  during  the  night  severe  circumor- 
bitalpain.  The  practice?  Simply  ex- 
traction of  the  lens,  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  regarded  ex- 
actly as  a  foreign  body.  The  patient 
did  not  require  a  single  opiate,  and  had 
scarcely  the  least  twinge  of  pain  after 
the  lens  was  removed. 

I  shall  compare  this  case  with  some 
other  cases  of  dblocated  lens  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

Case  II. — A  stout  countryman,  while 
working  in  a  ouarry,  received  a  blow 
with  a  piece  or  stone  on  his  right  eye, 
four  weeKs  before  1  saw  him.  Like  a 
wise  man,  he  put  himself  under  the  care 
of  a  blacksmith,  who  allowed  him  to  re- 
main without  any  thing  being  done 
which  could  effectually  relieve  him  of 
the  incessant  and  excruciating  pain 
which  he  suffered  in  the  eye  and  head. 
The  sclerotica  was  intensely  inflamed, 
the  cornea  unnaturally^  prominent. and 
somewhat  hasy,  the  iris  m  contact  ^th 
the  cornea,  and  the  lens,  broken  in 
pieces  and  apparently  swollen,  lyinff  in 
contact  with  the  iris  and  cornea.  Im- 
mediately below  the  cornea  the  sclero- 
tica presented  a  concave  depression,  the 
result  of  the  blow. 

It  was  evident  that  the  capsule  had 
bursty  and  that  the  lens,  being  pressed 
forwards,  had  obliterated  the  aqueous 
chambers ;  an  accicient  which  is  always 
productive  of  severe  pain.  I  immeai« 
ately  opened  the  cornea  bv  a  small  sec- 
tion at 'its  up]}er  edge,  ana  instantly  the 
soft  disorganized  lens  was  evacuated. 
The  patient  had  four  grains  of  calomel 
and  two  of  opium  at  bed-time.  The 
pun  entirely  ceased  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon,  and  never  returned.  On  the 
seventh  day  after  the  extraction  he  left 
Glasgow,  to  return  into  the  country. 
There  was  still  considerable  zonular 
redness  $  shreds  of  opaque  capsule  oc- 
cupied the  dilated  pupil ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  sclerotica  still  presented  a  con- 
cavity, instead  of  its  natural  convexity ; 
vision,  which,  from  the  violence  of  the 
injury  and  long  neglect  of  proper  means 


of  relief,  there  was  reason  to  fear  had 
been  altogether  lost,  appeared  in  some 
slight  degree  to  be  returning,  the  pa- 
tient perceiving  light  and  shadow  when 
he  looked  to  his  right. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
case  was  the  permanent  flattening  given 
to  the  sclerotica  by  the  momentary  pres- 
sure of  the  stroke.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  eye  should  be  bent  for  a 
moment  from  its  natural  shape,  but 
that  this  effect  should  continue  is  a 
thing  not  easily  explained.  We  see 
this,  however,  happen  to  the  eye  not 
un frequently ;  anci  some  time  tLgo  the 
cornea  presented  itself  in  this  deu>rmed 
state  in  a  patient  of  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

Case  III.— > An  anj^lar  fragment  of 
iron,  about  half  an  inch  long,  chipped 
off  by  a  chizel,  penetrated  the  ri^ht 
cornea  of  Samuel  Lament,  within  a  hue 
of  its  upper  margin.  Though  imme- 
diateljr  removed,  it'  produced  cataract 
and  dislocation  of  the  lens,  with  lery 
violent  inflammation,  which  continued 
unabated  for  five  weeks  before  the  pa- 
tient came  to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  not- 
withstanding bloodletting,  leeching,  and 
blistering.  The  lens  was  extracted  by 
Mr.  Rainv,  with  the  same  striking  re- 
lief whicn  extraction  generally  affords 
in  such  cases.  The  cornea,  at  his  ad- 
mission,  was  more  convex  in  its  hori- 
zontal than  in  its  vertical  section,  as  if 
it  had  been  compressed  laterally.  This 
form,  which  it  permanently  retained » 
served  materially  to  disturb  the  patient's 
vision.  The  retina  appeared  to  be 
sound,  and  he  saw  considerably  more 
distinctly  when  he  viewed  objects 
through  a  four-inch  convex  glass. 

Case  IV.— On  the  same  day  that  the 
countryman  came  to  ine,  whose  case  I 
have  already  related,  Mr.  James  Brown 
brought  to  me,  for  consultation,  a  lad  of 
17,  a  potter,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. His  right  eye  had  beea 
destroyed  in  childhood.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  he  had  been  troubled  with 
muscsB  volitantes  before  his  left  eye. 
On  the  Ist  September  he  received  a  very 
slight  blow  on  this  eye,  with  a  bit  of 
potter's  clay,  thrown  at' him  in  sport  by 
one  of  his  fellow-workmen.  On  the 
moruingof  the  4  th  he  found,  on  risin|r 
out  of  bed,  that  he  saw  indistinctly,  and 
went  out  to  wash  his  eye  at  a  well,  sup- 
posing that  the  dimness  of  sight  arose 
from  matter  adhering  to  the  eye-lids. 
This  produced  no  difference  in  the  sight ; 
on  which  one  of  his  neighbours  looked 
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al  tbe  ef  e,  and  told  him  that  be  saw 
Mmethiog  wagsiDg  in  the  inside  of  it. 
He  immediatel?  came  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who  disfsovered  the  lens  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber.  It 
seemed  quite  transparent  e? en  on  the 
5th,  when  1  saw  bim»  and  was  so  much 
reduced  in  size  as  to  move  freely  about 
on  everv  inclination  of  the  head.  Its 
lower  edge,  where  it  rested  on  the  floor 
of  Uie  anterior  chamber,  was  somewhat 
square,  as  if  absorption  bad  been  going 
on  more  rapidly  there  than  elsewhere. 
The  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  was  not 
corered  by  tbe  lens,  so  that  be  saw 
Ofer  it.  BieUadonna  was  applied  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Sth^  the  pu]>il  dilated, 
and  that  evening  the  lens  fell  back 
through  the  pupil  into  the  posterior 
chamber.  Next  day  he  had  no  pain, 
and  saw  well,  but  the  iris  was  eridently 
tremulous.  Tbe  lens  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  dissolve ;  but  tbe  rest  of  the  eye 
is,  nnfortunatelv,  not  in  a  sound  state, 
and  will  probably  become  amaarotic. 

Cabs  V. — ^We  have  an  illuetration  of 
another  variety  of  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
hi  tbe  right  eye  of  Mary  Mains,  aged 
50,  whom  we  admitted  at  the  Bye  In* 
firmary  on  the  7th  September. 

A  month  before  her  admission,  she 
received  a  blow  with  the  flst  on  the  right 
•rlHtal  region.  The  integuments  had 
been  divided  above  the  eyebrow,  but  the 
wound,  at  her  admission,  was  perfectly 
iMaled,  although  the  cicatrice  was  stiU 
lender  to  the  touch*  The  right  pupil 
was  dilated,  the  iris  tremulous,  the  hu- 
mours glaucomatous,  the  sclerotica  and 
cemanetiva  slightly  injected  with  blood, 
and  she  had  riolent  hemicrania.  She 
could,  with  the  affected  eye,  still  distin- 
guish the  fingers  and  other  large  objects. 
Pulse  7B ;  much  thirst ;  bowels  bound. 

On  the  admission,  then,  of  this  pa- 
tient, there  was  no  appearance  of  dislo- 
eataon  of  the  lens,  lliere  was  amauro- 
ns,  and,  from  the  tremulousness  of  the 
iris,  there  was  strong  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  dissolved  state  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. I  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mark to  the  students,  that  this  was  one 
•f  that  class  of  cases  which  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  examples  of  sympathe- 
tic amaurosis,  arising  from  an  injury  of 
some  of  the  brandies  of  the  fifib  pur. 
She  had  received  a  cut  above  the  eye- 
brow, and,  bad  she  not  been  conscious 
that  her  eye  was  struck  as  well  as  her 
brow,  we  might  have  been  led  to  sup- 
po3e,  perhaps,  that  the  cut.  on  the  brow 


was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  sight.  I 
believe  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
cases  set  down  as-examples  of  sympathe- 
tic amaurosis,  originating  in  injury  of 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  have  ac- 
tually been  cases  in  which  the  eye,  as 
well  as  the  edsre  of  the  orbit,  had  been 
struck,  and  tne  amaurosis,  in  fact,  di- 
rect, and  not  at  all  sympathetic. 

This  patient  was  bled  at  the  arm,  to 
the  extent  of  twenty-five  ounces ;  had 
six  grains  of  calomel  and  two  of  opium 
at  bed-time,  and  next  morning  a  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  On  Uie  9th, 
the  hemicrania  was  much  relieved.  She 
was  ordered  a  pill  of  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel and  one  or  opium  every  night.  On 
the  10th,  she  told  us  that  the  pain  had 
returned  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9tb, 
and  that  it  still  continued  very  severe. 
The  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  we 
found  more  inflamed.  She  was  cupped 
on  the  right  temple,  and  ordered  to  take 
two  of  the  pills  at  bed-time.  The  pun 
was  relieved  by  the  cupping.  On  the 
12th  the  salts  were  repeated.  On  the 
13th  the  pain  continued  easier,  and  the 
redness  was  less.  On  the  14th,  she 
told  us  that  the  pain  had  set  in 
again  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Idth, 
and  had  continued  severe  tiU  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  it  ceased, 
and  she  found  that  her  vision  had  become 
much  better  than  it  was  the  day  before. 
At  the  visit,  we  found  the  ey<^  n*ee  from 

r*  I,  and  she  saw  so  much  better  as  to 
able  to  distinguish  one  individual 
from  another.  The  tremulousness  of 
the  iris  was  not  so  observable,  but  tbe 


Jmpil  was  more  dilated.    The  lens  had, 
rom  the  previous  day,  become  move- 
able, and  was  seen,  of  a  glaucomatous 


appearance,  bobbing  about,  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance  than  natural, 
behind  the  Pupil*  on  every  motion  of 
the  head.  The  upper  part  of  the  di- 
lated pupil  was  clearer  than  the  rest, 
the  lens  being  partially  sunk. 

This,  then,  was  a  case  of  displace- 
ment of  the  lens,  although  it  still  re- 
mained behind  the  iris.  This  disloca- 
tion, however,  we  may  call  secondary ^ 
as  it  did  not  result  immediately  from 
the  injury,  but  from  the  vitrous  humour 
undergoing  a  farther  degree  of  dissolu- 
tion than  it  had  done  at  the  patient's  ad- 
mission, a  month  after  the  injury. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
five  cases  illustrate  all  the  varieties  of 
dislocation  of  the  lens.  That  in  which 
the  lens  passes,  through  a  rupture  of  the 
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choroid  and  sclerotica*  lo  tliatit  is  under 
the  conjaactivai  is  a  sixth  $  and  seteral 
other  Tarieties  might  be  still  meatioDed. 

Gluucomatout  Cataract, 

The  case  which  I  hafe  first  related 
(that  of  LoiifO  is  ioterestins^  in  another 
poHit  of  view— it  illustrates  the  nature 
of  glaucoma.  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  .nninjured  eye  was  glaucomatous. 
li  presented  a  lif^i  greenish  opacity* 
apparently  seated  m  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lens.  It  la  extremely  probable 
that  the  right  eye  was  in  the  same  glau* 
comatoua  state  before  the  accident. 

The  changes  which  I  have  met  with 
in  examining  glaooeaatous  eyes  after 
death,  are  the  following  r—The  lens  of 
an  amber  colour;  the  vitreous  mem- 
brane dissolved ;  the  retina  destitute  of 
lianbus  Inteos  and  foramen  ceatrale; 
and  the  choroid  deprived  of  its  pigment. 
Upon  this  combination  of  cuaDgea  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  symp- 
toms in  glaucoma  depend* 

In  Long*s  case  we  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
lens  m  this  disease.  The  circumferen- 
tial portion  was  exactly  of  the  colour 
and  transparency  of  a  bit  of  common 
amber.  When  the  lens  was  held  up  to 
Ike  light,  its  central  portion  appeared 
of  ,a  deep  amber  colour,  inclining  to 
reddish-browo.  On  dividing  the  lens 
into  halves  by  a  section  perpendicular 
to  ito  surfaces,  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
die  posterior  lamellae  which  were  chiefly 
afected  with  the  reddish-brown  disco- 
louration. There  was  no  appearance  of 
the  whitish  opacity  constitutmg  common 
lenticnlarcatarac;^  but  the  section  dis- 
played a  want  of  lustre  at  the  reddish- 
brown  part,  as  if  it  were  beginning  to 
suffer  desiccation,  while  the  light  amber 
part  was  moist,  shining,  and  pellucM. 

The  patient  %vith  gtaucoma  sees  ill, 
partly  fhom  the  retina  being  unsound, 
partly  from  the  choroid  being  unabk  to 
Hbsorb  the  rays  of  light,  partly  from  the 
light  not  being  freely  transmitted  by  the 
central  dark -coloured  portion  or  the 
lens;  but  still  he  sees,  and  sees  for 
many  years  after  the  glaucoma  has  be- 
come observable,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  light  for  the  perception  of  oljects  be- 
ing transmitted  through  the  drcufla- 
ferential  portion  of  the  lens. 
01W|{ow,  S«ptMiil>«r  91,  IS81. 


CASE  OF  GANGRENE  OP  THE  LEO 

0CCt71lRlNO  IN  MBASLKS: 

Ati^tatian^Meanery, 

Communicated  by  John  Paul,  M.D. 

Samuel  CLAftKB,  21  years  of j age,  was 
admitted  into.  Gray's  Hospital,  under 
my  care,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
July,  1831,  with  the  leg,  from  the  knee 
downwards,  in  an  entire  state  of  spha- 
celus. From  the  account  given  of  hun, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  been  taken  ill  of 
measles  on  the  17th  of  May,  till  which 
time  he  had  enjoyed  perfect  health,  was 
active  in  his  habits,  and  without  any 
vice  of  constitution;  that  the  fever, 
preparatory  to  the  appearance  of  the 
rash,  had  run  very  high,  and  that  the 
rash  had  only  appeared  and  disappeared 
for  about  eighteen  hours,  never  coming 
out  in  the  usual  manner.  That  on  the 
29 rh  of  May  he  was  seised  with  a  most 
acute  pain  near  the  junction  of  the  tendon 
and  body  of  the  ^trocnemeus  muscle, 
the  fever  continumg  all  the  while  with 
great  severitv,  accompanied  with  deli- 
rium ;  that  along  with  this  pain  he  com- 
plained of  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  leg 
and  foot,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  and  that  black  spots, 
with  vesications,  appeared  on  the  leg 
on  the  third  day  from  the  seizure  of  tho 
pain ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  line  of 
separation  began,  when  there  wan  a 
good  deal  of  swelling  in  the  leg  and 
about  the  knee.  Measles  were  raging 
epidemically  at  the  time,  in  a  mild 
form,  and  several  members  of  Clarke'a 
family  had  taken  them. 

He  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  medi. 
cfil  advice  till  gangrene  was  consider- 
ably advanced. 

On  his  admission.  It  was  found  that 
ulcerative  absorption  had  made  great 
progress  in  separating  the  mortified 
limb ;  the  line  of  demarcation  appeared 
to  be  passing  through  the  knee-joint. 
The  skm,  cellular  membrane,  and  fasda 
round  the  joint,  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia,  and  upon  tlie  calf  of  the  leg, 
were  removed ;  the  ham-string  muscles 
were  also  divided,  and  some  portion  of 
the  capsular  ligament  laid  open.  Tho 
heads  of  the  gastrocn emeus,  popliteos, 
»nd  plantaris,  together  with  the  blood, 
.vessels  and  nerves  in  the  ham,  remained 
undivided,  as  well  as  the  crucial  iiga. 
ments  and  ligament  of  the  patella.    Oa 
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tlie  Hiring  side  of  the  line  of  demarca* 
tbfl,  tbe  edges  of  the  intefruments  were 
tnorid,  hot,  end  pretested  aoree  appear* 

of  granulations.  The  articular 
fee  of  the  oondyla  of  the  femar 

thiekeoed  and  partly  detached; 


the  bone  underneath  was  soft,  spongy^ 
and  porous.  All  below  the  line  of  ae- 
marcatioii  was  black ;  erery  thing 
which  constitutes  Yitality  was  totally 
aoaihilated.  The  integuments  of  the 
leg  were  dry,  shrivelled,  and  adherent 
to  the  muscles.  From  the  ulcerated 
excavations  around  thekoee  there  was  a 
profuse  ichoi'ous  discharge ;  the  foetor 
was  horribly  offensive;  in  the  bam  there 
was  a  sinus  running  up  alon^  the  bone 
for  about  two  inches ;  the  thigh  was  a 
I^mmI  deal  swelled.  There  was  at  this 
time  no  hiccough,  no  delirium,  yet  the 
powers  of  life  were  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest  state  of  existence,  hut  he  was 
cheered  at  the  prospect  of  something 
b^g  now  done  to  save  him  ;  he  was 
firm,  resolute,  and  anxious  to  have  the 
limb  removed.  In  his  face  there  was  a 
orenmscribed  hectic  flash,  and  his  pulse 
wu  iipwards  of  146.  In  this  case  the 
question  of  practice  evidently  resolved 
itself  into  two  considerations,  namely^ 
either  to  rely  on  the  resources  of  nature, 
giving  her  at  the  same  time  all  due  as- 
sistance, or  without  delav  to  free  the 
■sjstem  of  the  local  irritation  by  ampu- 
tating the  limb  above  the  knee-Jomt. 
Adopting  the  first  alternative  rather  than 
the  latter  was,  in  my  opinion,  subject- 
ing the  patient  to  the  greater  hazard  $ 
because  whilst  the  system  vras  labouring 
under  the  highest  possible-  degreie  of 
irritative  typhioid  fever,  the  cause  of  ir- 
ritation was  allowed  to  condnue  in  full 
operation,  the  patient  in  the  meantime 
running  the  greatest  risk  of  losing  his 
tiff*  before  separation  would  cake  place ; 
and  if  the  undivided  parts  at  the  line  of 
separation  were  cut  tbrougfa  by  art,  the 
iaunense  surface  then  to  ne  dealt  with, 
and  the  profuse  suppuration  that  must 
have  ensued,  as  well  ta  exfoliations 
from  the  femur,  with  the  attendant 
febrile  dbturbance,  were,  under  all  the 
existing  circumstances,  matters  fraugiit 
with  no  ordinary  danger  ;  whereas  the 
latter  alternative  not  only  relieved  the 
systPDi  at  once  of  the  offending  cause 
locally,  but  removed  from  the  patient's 
sight  a  spectacle  most  appalling  to  his 
feelings,  and  to  otfentive  to  his  sense  of 
SQMli  tlwt  it  coold  not  fail  to  act  in- 
juriously thiroiigb  tte  medium  of  ^he 


olfactory  nerves.  It  might  be  objected 
to  theoperatioo,  that  the  patient  in  hie 
enfeebled  state  would  not  rally  from 
the  shock  of  it  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  blood  I  and  that  it  was  uncalled  for, 
nature  being  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  process  of  separation ,  The  loss  of 
blood  at  this  stage  of  gangrene  was» 
without  doubt,  oaogerous  m  the  est* 
treme,  and  to  be  most  serupulously 
guarded  against ;  but  independeotly  w 
this,  anv  apprehension  of  danger  trom 
the  shook  of  the  operation  itself,  if  ex* 
peditiously  done,  appeared  to  bo 
groundless.  That  nature  would  throw 
off  the  limb  there  was  no  doubt,  pro* 
vided  the  patieot  lived  longr  enough,  but 
that  was  the  question,  and  a  very  difll« 
cult  one  It  was  to  answer.  FW»m  the 
views,  then,  which  I  took  of  the  case* 
there  was  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  com* 
parative  chance  of  safety  for  the  patient 
was  much  greater  by  amputation  above 
the  knee  than  trusting  to  the  process  of 
natural  amputation,  whether  aided  or 
not ;  and  such  procedure  is,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken,  in  accordance  with  the 
most  approved  principles  of  surgersr. 

Having  decided  on  the  propriety 
of  amputation  above  the  koee,  it  was 
performed  by  the  circuhir.  operation* 
after  allowing  the  patient  a  few  hours 
of  rest.  I  preferred  in  the  pre^ 
sent  instance  the  circular  to  the  flap 
operatbn,  on  aecount  of  less  surface 
being  exposed,  as  I  entertained  some 
apprehension  of  union  not  taking  place 
kindly ;  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  fur 
the  patient  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
was  able  to  be  on  crutchss,  so  well  did 
the  stump  unite,  and  so  rapklly  did  his 
general  health  improvei  no  untoward 
symptom  havin$[  occurred  farther  than 
a  slight  disposition  to  diarrhoea.  The 
femoral  artery  and  vein  were  observed 
to  be  plugged  up  with  coagulated  blood. 
whidi  m  the  artery  evidently  extended 
high  np»  as  all  tniees  of  pulsation  were 
lost  a  few  inches  below  the  groin.  The 
vessels  which  I  had  to  secure  were  un- 
usually numerous,.  Urge  In  sise,  and 
highly  aetive,  so  that  toe  profunda  and 
its  branches  must  have  been  prodigjouslf 
enlarged,  as  well  as  the  anastomosing 
eommunications,  with  the  sciatie  and 
glutssal  arteries*  In  this  condition  of 
the  blood-veseeis  was  dilplayed  a  bcaa- 
tiful  and  wonderful  provision  of  nature ; 
bnt  in  her  operations  intelligent  design 
can  seldom  Jail   to  be  seen,   thotigh 
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nerer  more  unequivocally  apparent  than 
in  the  present  instance.  I  have  men- 
tioned tnat  the  blood  was  coagfulated  in 
the  femoral  artery » and  nearly  as  htffh  as 
Inhere  the  profunda  is  given  oflf,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  at  once  obvious,  be- 
cause by  this  means  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  leg  through  the  principal  vessel 
was  not  only  cut  off,  but  through  every 
anastomosing  channel,  the  muscular 
branches  of  the  femoral  artery  below 
the  point  of  coagulation  being  rendered 
useless ;  and  in  this  manner  the  danger 
of  haemorrhage  was  effectually  guarded 
against.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be 
more  grand  than  the  adaptation  of 
means  here  employed  to  prevent  haemor- 
rhage, in  the  event  of  natural  amputa- 
tion taking  place ;  that  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  thigh.was  equally 
so ;  for»  as  already  mentioned,  the  pro- 
funda and  its  branches  were  so  greatly 
enlarged  that  the  circulation  in  the 
thigh  was  energetically  kept  up,  and 
that  by  vessels  not  carrying  anv  blood 
beyond  the  knee,  unless  we  take  into 
account  the  minute  anastomosis  of  the 
extreme  branches  of  the  profunda,  with 
recurrent  branches  from  the  arteries  of 
the  leg. 

It  would  not  now  be  uninteresting  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  which  produced 
this  gangrenous  affection  of  tbe  leg,  if 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  arriving  at 
accurate  conclusions ;  but  little,  I  am 
afraid,  can  be  advanced  beyond  specu- 
lation, which  in  every  inquiry  after 
truth  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Gangrene 
in  a  patient  so  young  as  Clarke,  to  the 
same  extent,  and  under  the  same  modi- 
fications, is  remarkably  rare.  That  it 
depended  on  constitutional  causes  there 
cannot,  I  think,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt,  and  most  likely  was  attributable 
to  the  rash  not  coming  out ;  for  in 
eruptive  complaints  it  is  thought  that 
the  specific  virus  on  which  they  depend 
is  eliminated  from  the  body  by'the  rash 
appearing  for  a  definite  time ;  and  when 
it  does  not  come  out,  the  virus  being  in 
that  case  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
system,  an  aggravated  form  of  fever  is 
kept  up,  nervous  power  is  diminished, 
and  gangrene,  as  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, may  ensue.  Eruptive  fevers, 
too,  predispose  the  system  to  gangrene, 
as  we  see  exemplifiea  in  a  blistered  sur- 
face in  measles,  not  unfrequently  be- 
coming gangrenous.  The  occurrence 
of  gangrene  in  the  throat  in  scarlet 
•fever  proves  the  same  thing ;  and  as  this 


affection  of  tbe  throat  is  greatest  when 
there  is  the  least  rash  on  the  skin,  it 
naturally  follows  that  it  must  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  rash  that  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  thrown  off. 

Elglii,  Sept.  38d,  1881. 


PREMATURE  LABOUR. 


To  thB  Editor  of  the  Lomdtm  MMemi 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  a  case  of  premature  labour,  brou^t 
on  by  puncturing  the  membranes,  wbida 
I  communicated  to  you  some  montba 
since,  and  which  you  did  me  the  fiftvour 
to  publish  in  the  Gazette,  I  alluded  to 
a  previous  instance,  in  which  the  same 
operation  had  been  performed  by  Mr. 
Ilay,  with  equally^  good  success,  la 
both  cases  there  existed  a  large  projec- 
tion of  the  sacrum,  which  so  narrowed 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvic  brim,  that  it  was  conaidered  im- 
possible for  a  child  of  ordinary  size,  at 
the  natural  period  of  gestation,  to  be 
born  entire. 

Tbe  latter  of  these  women,  having 
become  agun  pregnant,  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  the  means  which  had 
formerly  saved  her  so  much  tuffering, 
as  well  as  preserved  the  life  of  her  in- 
fant, should  once  more  be  had  recourse 
to.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Day,  on  the 
23d  ult.  at  which  time  she  was  about 
thirty-four  or  thirtv-five  weeks  advanced 
in  pregnancy.  Thirty  hours  after  the 
membranes  had  been  punctured,  labour 

f»ains  came  on,  and  she  was  soon  de- 
ivered  of  a  living  child. 

Those  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  engaged  in  cases  where,  after  wait- 
ing for  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  the 
most  dreadful  perplexity— after  behold- 
ing the  mother's  strength  gradually 
sapped  by  violent,  yet  ineffectual,  pains, 
it  has  in  the  end  been  found  necessary 
to  perform  embryotomy ;  a  measure  to 
which  not  even  its  necessity  can  recon« 
cile  a  feeling  mind— will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  this  operation,  by 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power,  without 
suffering  to  either  party,  to  preserve 
the  life  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
child. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M'Divitt, 

Keywortb,  September  26,  1681. 
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JATBOPHA  CURCAS  (The  Tuta  Tail 
or  TBK  Philippics  Islands). 

AWD  oir 

Tlhe  Medidnul  FmpertUt  ofUt  Seeds,  Sfc. 

Br  GcoacB  Bbnnstt,  Esq. 

Corr.  If  cm.  of  the  Mcdlco-BoUnlcal  Societf  of 
Londoo,  ftc.  Ac. 

[With  an  BogimTlng.l 


Nafcaiml  family 
CimtB,    Mi 


Eapborbiaceai. 
Order,  Monadelphia, 


Generic  Character . 
Masculi.    CaJjz  nullos  sea  pentapbyllos. 

Cor.  monopeUla  infiiDdibalifonnis.  Sta- 

viina»  10  :  alterna  brsTioni. 
FoemineL    Calyx  nallas.    Corolla  penta- 

petsla,  patens.    StjK,   5  bifidi.   Caps. 

trilocnlaris.    Sem.  1. 

Specifie  Character. 

Jatropha  foliis  cordstis  •ngulatis.^L. 
Hart.  CHff.  445. 

Jatropha.  Aasorgens*  ficus-  folio,  flore 
b«fbaceo.«-Bivioii,  Nat.  Hist,  ofJa$naira* 

Ricinaa  fieos  folio,  flore  pentapetalo,  &c. — 

^   Slaasu  Cat.  40. 

FU»  calyce  et  corolla  pentapetala  utris- 
qoe.  Stamina  decern.  Froctos  carao- 
sas,  globoeusp  nee  angalatus.«-frtll<is- 
new  Speeiat  Pbntarwa,  Voi.  4,  j>agef>61. 


This  tree  is  found  abundantly  at  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  it  is  named 
Tofa;  at  Ceylon,  where  it  is  named 
Rata-endani;  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies;  and,  indeed,  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  is  utoally  cultivatea  for 
fences,  &c.  being  a  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
«id  readily  propagated  by  cuttinn.  At 
the  Philippine  Islandfi,  (as  well  as  in 
India  ana  the  Polynesian  Islands)  the 
Dap-<lap,  or  Erythrina  corollodendron, 
which  bears  a  profusion  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  is  used  for  a  similar 
purpose,  llie  Tufa  tree  is  branchy,  but 
does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  is  of  small 
circumference;  its  wood,  being  of  a 
very  soft  quality,  is  useless  except  as 
fire- wood. 

Similar  to  all  the  euphorbiaccae 
family,  it  contains  a  milky,  acrid,  glu- 
tinous juice,  which,  when  dropped  on 
white  lihen,  produces  an  iudelible  stain. 


which  is  at  first  of  a  light  blue,  or  blueish 
green  colour,  but  which,  after  being 
washed,  changes  to  a  permanent  dark 
brown  colour;  it  might,  consequently, 
be  employed  as  a  marking  ink. 

The  fruit  is  globular  and  fleahr,  con- 
taininic  three  seeds  in  distinct  cells,  and 
grows  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  six ; 
when  immature  it  is  of  a  green  colour, 
which  changes  to  vellow  when  ripening, 
and  becomes  black  when  quite  mature. 
The  seeds  are  oblong,  and  of  a  black 
colour;  the  husk  being  removed,  a 
white  kernel  remains,  which  contains 
much  oil,  and  has  an  agreeable  taste. 

The  leaves  and  seeds  of  this  tree  ase 
used  medicinally  by  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands;  the  former  being 
rubbea  over  with  slaked  lime,  are  used 
as  an  external  application  for  headaches, 
&c. ;  but  as  I  nave  observed  the  leaves 
of  other  trees  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, the  benefit  of  their  application 
IS  probabljr  to  be  attributed  merely  to 
the  sensation  of  coolness  they  impart  in 
common  with  other  leaves,  and  which 
is  so  agreeable  when  there  is  much  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head. 

The  seeds  are  used  as  an  aperient, 
but  they  also  possess  an  emetic  pro- 
perty ;  they  do  not  act  speedily  as  an 
emetic ;  an  interval  of  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  elapsing  previous  te 
actual  vomiting  taking  place  ;  anauseftb 
however,  is  felt  soon  after  taking  the 
seeds,  attended  by  an  unpleasant  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  stomach  and  boweb, 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  in  the 
throat.  This  emetic  property  is  consi- 
dered to  exist  in  greater  power  in  the 
embryo ;  the  husk,  and  thin  membrana- 
ceous covering  of  the  kernel,  does  not 
contain  it,  as  no  difference  is  perceif  ed 
after  their  removal.  The  modus  ope- 
randi of  this  remedy  being  mild,  and 
the  seeds  of  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste, 
it  would  form  a  pleasant  medicine  to 
administer  could  its  emetic  property  be 
separated. 

llespecting  the  active  principles  con- 
tained in  the  seed,  it  appears  from  a 
chemical  analysis  by  Pelletier  and  Ci^ 
venton,  (in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie, 
1818,  No.  7>  et  Essaianal.  sur  lagraine 
du  m^dicinier  catbartique)  to  contain, 
besides  other  principles,  an  oil  and  a 
peculiar  acid. 

llie  albumen  seems  mild;  the  em- 
bryo highly  active,  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  volatile  prinriDle,  as  in  many 
of  the  euphorbiaccae.    Piso  says,  that 
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three  or  four  seeds  eaten,  pnrge,  and 
violently  if  the  interior  membrane  (em- 
bryo) is  not  removed,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  always  taken  away;"  and 
afrain,  *'  that  the  nuts  should  be  roast- 
ed, that  they  miffht  operate  more 
gently." 

It  IS  stated  by  Adrien  Jussiea*,  that 
*'  the  emetic  effects  are  produced  either 
by  the  oil  or  farina,  when  taken  incer- 
aally  or  applied  externally,  but  much 
more  speeaily  from  the  oil,  and  still 
more  violently  by  the  acid,  to  which  the 
Btrenffth  of  the  oil  appears  attributable, 
for  when  made  into  a  saponaceous  sub- 
stance its  effect  is  lost." 

The  seeds  are  collected  by  the  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  the  oil,  which  they 
use  for  burning  in  their  lamps,  as  well  as 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  seeds  are  used  by  the  native  doc- 
tors at  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  from 
one  resident  at  the  village  of  St.  Roque, 
near  Cavitft,  I  collected  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration,  dose,.  &c.  He  described 
them  as  being  an  excellent  purgative, 
and  he  gave  them  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  four,  (the  latter  number  being  seldom 
exceeded)  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  one  for  the  age  of  three  or  four 
years ;  two  at  ten  or  twelve ;  three  at 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years ;  and  four  as  a 
full  dose  for  an  adult.  The  effects  which 
result  from  an  overdose  are  violent 
vomiting,  purging,  a  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  a  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head.  The 
only  antidote  used  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners is  repeated  draughts  ot  cold 
ivater ;  warm  water,  they  observe, 
would  be  very  injurious.  When  admi- 
nistered, the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  ex- 
tracted from  their  shells,  and  given  in  that 
form ;  but  more  usually  by  poundinj^ 
them  in  a  mortar,  to  which  water  is 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed  toge- 
ther, it  ia  strained,  and  given  as  a 
draught  to  the  patient.  It  operates  in  a 
few  hours  after  it  has  been  taken.  It 
was  said  to  be  an  excellent  purgative  in 
venereal  cases. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  gathering  some 
of  the  seeds  of  this  tree  from  a  fence 
which  surrounded  a  native  dwelling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cavity,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  little  Indian  giri,  of  about  eight  yean 

•  De  BaphorbUceaniiii  Oenerlbni  MedlcUqoe 
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of  age,  but  possessing  a  large  share  of 
*'  stcretiventis.**  8heexercisM  that  por- 
tion of  her  cerebrum  in  endeavouring  to 
persuade  me  that  the  seeds  1  was 
collecting  were  very  agreeable  to 
eat.  "Do  taste  them,  senor,  they 
are  so  very  nice."  I  requested,  as 
they  were  so  agreeable,  that  she  would 
eat  one.  She  refused  with  a  sly  ]ook> 
alleging  as  a  reason,  "  that  she  had 
eaten  so  many  yesterday,  that  she  could 
eat  no  more  this  day."  1  at  last  told 
her  that  1  was  aware  of  the  effects  of  the 
seeds,  and  was  certain,  that  had  she 
eaten  so  many  yesterday,  she  would 
have  been  too  ill  to  have  eaten  any  this 
day^  She  laughed  when  aba  found  her 
trickery  discovered,  and  said  it  was 
true,  that  if  she  eat  them  she  would 
have  vomiting,  purj^ing,  and  perhaps 
die  ;  but  still,  if  I  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther her  statement  was  correct,  I  had 
better  eat  some ;  saying  this  she  scam- 
pered away,  leaving  me  to  collect  my 
soecimens,  and  try  the  effects  if  I 
pleased. 

I  occasionally  administered  these 
seeds,  but  always  found  their  effects 
(although  in  a  recent  state)  very  irre- 
gular among  Europeans,  some  reouir- 
ii>g  a  dose  of  from  six  to  eight,  others 
requiring  only  the  usual  dose  of  four  $ 
but  in  all  an  uneasy  burning  sensation 
in  the  bowels,  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, followed.  I  took  myself  four  of 
the  seeds,  and  experienced  a  very  un- 
pleasant burning  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  with  nausea,  which, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  two  hours, 
terminated  in  vomiting ;  their  purgative 
effects  followed  soon  afterwards,  and 
operated  mildly ;  the  sickness  had  then 
nearly  passed  away,  but  the  burning 
sensation  continued  for  some  time 
longer. 

Lebillardiere.  states,  that  at  Amboyna 
**  most  of  the  gardens  were  8urrounde<I 
by  shrubs,  among  which  1  remarked  the 
Jairopka  cureas,  the  plants  of  which 
grew  so  close  together  as  to  form  good 

Salisades :  its  seeds  have  the  taste  of  a 
Ibert,  and  are  far  from  disagreeable. 
The  natives  cautioned  us,  that  although 
eaten  even  in  small  quantities,  they  occa- 
sioned a  great  Hrawtinea ;  they  were 
not  aware  that  Che  narcotic  uuality  of 
this  fruit  is  seated  in  the  part  Known  to 
botanists  by  the  name  of  the  tmhfyo, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  informing  them 
that  after  taking  this  out  they  might 
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ttl  tbe  kernd  in  perfect  safety*.*'  This 
is  not  A  correct  statement :  the  seeds  of 
the  tree  are  notpossessed  of  any  narco- 
tic property.  The  effects  intimated  by 
the  natives  must  be  that  illness  would 
be  produced  by  eatinf^  them  :  the  active 
pariiatire  and  emetic  principles  bein^ 
more  powerfiilly  in  the  embryo  than  in 
other  portions  of  the  seed,  would,  of 
coarse,  by  the  removal  of  the  embryo, 
be  materially  diminished,  if  not  in  the 
greatest  dt^ret  lost. 

At  Chanti,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
(which  place  I  visited  on  the  29th  of 


Nofember,  18d0)  I  observed  the  fences 
formed  of  this  tree,  which  was  named 
jarak  by  the  Malays.  The  castor-oil 
tree  (ricinus  communis)  is  named  by 
them  tniniah  jarak ;  and  by  the  Java- 
nese, lingaiarak.  Is  the  word  jarak 
applied  by  the  Malays  to  all  seeds  which 
have  a  purgative  quality  ? 

The  accompany m^  drawing  was  made 
from  a  recentW  gathered  specimen  at 
Manilla,  (Island  of  Lu9onia). 

(a)  Represents  a  se^  detached  from 
the  capsule. 


lo  Uogbes's  Natana  History  of  Bar* 
badoea  U  is  named  the  physic-nut  tree, 
(ricifioides)  {  and  he  observes  on  the 
fniit,  that  its  "  outward  tegument  is 
gfeeo  and  haslty ;  thi%  being  pealed  off, 
discovers  the  out,  whose  shell  is  black, 
ily   cracked;  this  contuns  an 


•  I.sMlUniIerc'1  Voynge  in  Search  ofPcrooifi, 
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almond-like  kernel,  divided  into  two 
parts ;  between  this  separation  lie  two 
milk-white,  thin,  membranaceous  leaves, 
easily  separable  from  each  other,  (em- 
bryo). These  have  not  only  a  bare.rd- 
sembLance  to  perfect  leaves,  but  have, 
in  particular,  every  part  of  the  stalk,  the 
middle  rib,  and  transverse  ones,  as  visi- 
ble as  any  leaf  whatever.    The  kernel  is 
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not  only  edible,  ImtliAs  adelicioue  aktioad 
tMte.''  He  nbo  olwerves,  that  **  it  is 
tbe  commoD  op'mion,  that  the  purgaiive 
or  tmtiie  quality  lies  in  the  two  mem- 
branaceous leaves  (embryo)  that  sepa- 
rate the  kernel  into  two  partitions ;  but 
this  (he  further  observes)  is  a  mistake, 
for  1  have,  as  well  as  others,  tried  it 
both  ways,  and  its  physical  effects  were, 
with  or  without  these,  always  the  same." 
**  The  leaves  and  tender  buds  emit  a 
milky  juice,  which,  either  by  exposure 
to  the  sun,  or  being  rubbed  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  turns  to  the  consistence  of 
a  salve,  which  is  lookeil  upon  to  be  very 
good  to  heal  any  green  wound.  The 
nut  likewise,  when  ripe,  pounded,  and 
boiled,  will  yield  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil.  A  spoonful  of  this,  swal- 
lowed whilst  fresh,  is  considered  a  good 
purge  to  abate  swellings  in  dropsical 
disorders*." 

Brown  observes  (Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,  folio,  1789,  page  348)  on 
this  tree,  that  "  it  is  very  common 
in  all  the  sugar  colonies,  and  culti- 
;Fated  frequently  in  inclosures.  It  grows 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  or  better,  but  dies  after  a  few 
years.  The  leaves  are  much  used  in 
resolutive  baths* and  fomentations,  and 
the  seeds  sometimes  as  a  purgative ;  but 
they  operate  very  violently,  and  there- 
fore are  now  but  little  used." 

Some  crotou  oil  which  I  administered 
from  a  ship's  medicine  chest  had  similar 
emetic  effects,  attended  by  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  &c.  as 
theTuvaseeds.  From  that  circumstance  it 
may  be  inferred  that  an  adulteration  had 
been  made  with  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  \\\tJatropha  eurcas,  which  it,  T 
Mitve,  a  fretpunt  fraud  in  the  croton 
oil  of  commerce. 

London,  Sept.  18,  1831. 

POWER  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF  APO- 
THECARIES OVER  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 
&c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

Can  you  inform  your  readers,  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  whether  the 
act  of  1825,  6  Geo.  IV.  which  was 

«  The  Nalnral  History  of  Barbadoes,  by  ReT. 
O.  Bughee,  folio,  1750,  page  1  Iff. 


passed  for  one  year,  in  order  to  atneiid 
'the  Apothecaries'  act  of  1815,  has  been 
re-enacted,  or  whether  any  proTmsions 
have  been  made  relative  to  two  points 

which  that  act  contained  ? 

1.  Have  the  Apothecaries  the  ponrer 
of  refusing  examination  to  any  stodent 
who  has  not  been  apprenticed  to  one  of 
their  own  body  for  five  years  P    Tlie  aet 
I  allude  to  gave  them  power  taexaaiixie 
students  "  who  shall  produce  proof  of 
having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not 
less  than  five  years  to  a  member  of  tbe 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London^ 
or  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin— or  to  a  sur- 
geon in  his  Majesty's  army  or  nnvy  ^ 
together  with  proof  to  the  satisOaction 
of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  of  s  soffi- 
cient  medical  education,  and  of  good 
moral  conduct;  in  like  manner  aa  by 
the  said  act  is  provided  with' regard  to 
persons  who  have  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  not  less  than  five  yean  tq  aiv 
apothecary." 

If  the  amendment  of  this  act  is  not  in 
force  at  the  present  time,  it  is  unjust  to 
a  large  body  of  men,  as  a  great  propor-* 
tion  of  the  general  practitioners  through- 
out the  country  have  been  in  the  army 
or  navy,  and  nave  not  been  licensed  bir 
the  Apothecaries,  and  all  their  appren— 
tices,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pure  aar- 
ffeons,  are  by  the  act  of  1815,  excluded 
from  examination,  however  competent, 
they  may  be. 

2.  The  same  act  of  1825,  by  the  fourtb 
clause,  provided  that  all  who  held  at 
that  time,  or  should  thereafter  hold, 
commissions  or  warrants  as  surgeon,  or 
assistant-surgeon,  in  bis  Majesty's  nary, 
or  as  surgeon,  or  assistant-surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  in  his  Majesty's  army,  or 
as  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  the  East 
India  Company,  should  be  entitled  to 
practise  as  apothecaries  in  any  part  of 
England  or  Wales,  without  having  un- 
dergone any  examination  or  received 
any  certificate  from  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries.  Are  any  of  these  sur- 
geons, after  the  excellent  examinations 
they  underj^o  at  their  respective  Boards, 
obliged  again  to  submit  to  examination 
before  they  can  practise  ?  Or  do  the 
surgeons  m  the  armv  or  navy  receive 
as  a  courtesy  what  they  did  and  ought 
to  eigoy  as  a  ri^bt,  while  the  Company 
refuse  even  this  conrtesy  to  the  sur- 
geons in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  ? 

These  are  points  .of  some  importance 
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to  uany  of  the  membera  of  tlie  CoUege, 
xelatife  to  which  I  know  that  many  of 
yoor  readers  would  be  glad  to  receif e 
jafonnation. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  serrantf 

A  MbMJUSR  of  tub  Coi«IiEOE  OF 
SURaSOHS« 
Oci.i!,l»2. 

AlfAUmS  J^JiOTiCfiS  OF^QOKS» 


toe  4  ibrAfcr."— l>'Ai-BM»ii«T. 


JTmrlf  of  Medieal  Ca$€i,  nlmHitAwkk 
a  Mew  of  Ubutraiing  tkg  SmmfUmM 
mui  Cure  pf  DiiemitM  iy  m  Me/erenee 
to  Mm-Hd  AmiMmw.  By  Richard 
Bbmbt,  MJ>.  F.K.S.  &c.  Lecturer 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  one 
•f  Che  Physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
Vols.  11.  and  III.  price  .£9. 98. 
Thb  great  expense  of  these  volumes 
will  unaToidably  preclude  them  from 
being  fery  generally  purchased,  and 
for  a  knowle&e  of  their  valuable  con« 
tents  our  proKSsional  brethren  will  be 
mainly  dependent  on  the  medical  jour- 
nals. In  some  of  our  early  numbers 
we  laid  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  Dr.  Bright's  first  volume,  and  as 
those  now  before  us  fully  maintain  the 
character  of  their  predecessor,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  we  are  anxious  to  give 
an  e<|ually  faithful  digest  of  their  con- 
tents. For  tins  purpose  we  shall  take 
np,  in  a  succession  of  articles,  the  sub- 
jecu  of  the  second  and  third  volumes, 
though  not  perhaps  exactly  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence.  We  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  our  objec- 
tion to  the  plates  in  the  first  volume, 
"  that  the  author  and  the  artists,  in 
their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  full  force 
of  that  vivid  and  varied  colouring  which 
nature  presents,  have  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances gone  too  far*'*  is  here  done 
i^nray— the  science  of  the  anatomist,  and 
the  conning  of  the  draftsman,  having 
united  to  produce  a  fidelity  and  chastened 
brilliancy  in  the  delineations  which  are 
not  exceeded  in  any  plates  which  we 
have  ever  seen. 

I1ie  arrangement  is  in  some  degree 
different  in  the  present  volumes  from 
that  adopted  in   the  former;   for   in- 

•  Cuccit,  VOL  (.  piv«  i'J7. 


Stance,  instead  of  bringing  together 
dissertations  on  particular  diseases  of 
different  organs,  the  derangements  of 
one  individual  organ  are  grouped  to- 
gether. Thus  the  second  volume  is 
almost  entirely  jpven  to  the  brain  and 
Bervoos  svstem,  the  diseases  Af  nrhich 
are  eoMi^iered  mid«  the  heads  «f  Im« 
FUUiJiACiON,  Pamsumi,  and  ImmrrA- 
mov,  according  to  the  prevalent  mor- 
bid condition;  while  with  theseeond  of 
these  Ctmctutivn  is  asaociatedi  and 
with  the  third,  a  ttate  to  which  the  au- 
thor gives  the  Jiame  of  Jnaniiian,  The 
symptiMM  indicative  of  these  several 
Atales  ef  disease  are  thus  described  :— 

'^  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  are  a  ge- 
neral febrile  condition,  a  quick  and  ofwn 
a  hard  pulse,  pun  in  the  head,  and  some- 
times in  the  limbs,  lickness,  convulsion, 
injected  conjunctiva ;  sometimes  simple 
confusion  of  ideas,  at  other  times  active 
delirium,  with  a  quick  though  freouently 
faulty  perception, sometimes  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound ,  sometimes  a  careless 
or  wild  contempt  of  all  external  objects 
or  all  ordinary  sources  of  excitement ; 
and  all  these*  symptoms  suffer  consider- 
able modifications  both  from  the  situa- 
tion and  acuteness  of  the  inflammation, 
and  from  the  stage  of  its  progress  and 
the  consequent  changes  which  the  parts 
are  undergoing. 

"  The  symptoms  indicating  the  state 
1  have  designated  pressure,  are  loss  of 
voluntary  power,  from  the  most  mo- 
mentary, trivial,  and  partial,  to  the 
most  fixed,  general,  and  complete  para- 
lysis ;  and  so  likewise  all  degrees  of  de- 
praved and  impaired  sensation,  dullness 
of  intellect,  failure  of  memory,  op- 
pressed circulation,  coma,  sopor,  apo- 
plexy: but  these  symptoms  of  inter- 
rupted function  probably  arise  likewise 
from  other  causes  besiaes  actual  pres- 
sure, which  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate. 

"  The  symptoms  of  concussion  are 
loss  of  consciousness,  sickness,  head- 
ache ;  pulse  irritable,  often  quick  and 
irregular,  or  easily  excited ;  pupils  un- 
eqnallv  dilated  and  contracted;  and 
sometimes  convulsion  and  delirium,  or 
idiotcy. 

'*The  symptoms  more  i>articularly 
marking  irritation  in  ihe  brain  are  rest- 
lessness, discontent,  screaming,  agita- 
tion of  manner,  convulsion,  and  a  pulse 
generally  freouent,  but  variable  both  In 
frequency  and  strength. 

"  The  general  symptoms  of  inanition 
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are  a  pallid  coniitenBDce,  flaccid  skin, 
and  weak  circulation,  as  marked  by  a 
feeble  pulse  with  or  without  sharpness 
in  the  beat.  The  symptoms  more  im- 
mediately affecting  the  head  and  ner* 
vous  system  are*  dull  pain,  sense  of 
noise,  indistinct  vbion,  despondency  of 
mind,  irritability,  wanderini;  delirium, 
epileptic  syncope,  and  coma. 
*  *'  I.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  may  be  idiopathic,  or  the 
result  of  the  febrile  action  excited  in 
the  system,  as  in  fevers,  whether  con- 
tinued, remittent,  intermittent,  or  ei^ 
anthematous,  and  in  some  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  other  parts,  as  of  the 
different  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  or  it 
may  arbe  from  the  extension  of  inflam. 
mation,  as  in  ervsipelas,  and  in  cases 
where  inflammation  has  been  set  up 
within  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  and  in  cases 
of  diseased  scalp  or  cranium ;  or  it  may 
depend  on  some  other  diseased  action 
gomg  on  in  the  system,  and  thus  be  con- 
sidered metastatic,  as  in  gout  or  rhen- 
matiaro;  or,  again,  it  may  be  excited 
by  external  injury  from  violence. 

'*  The  appearances  which  result  where 
the  membranes  chiefly  suffer,  and  death 
takes  ^lace  early,  are  undue  vascularity 
in  vanotts  degrees,  unusual  dryness  m 
the  membranes,  and  rather  a  deficiency 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  effusion  of 
serum,  often  assuming  a  gelatinous  apu 
pearance  from  being  held  in  the  fine 
tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  unnatural  adhe- 
sions between  the  membranes,  and  be- 
tween these  and  the  brain,  the  deposit 
of  fibrin  forming  adventitious  mem- 
branes, and  the  formation  of  pus,  more 
partknilarly  where  the  membranes  have 
suffered  from  external  violence.  In- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
may  present  increased  vascularity  per- 
vadin|r  the  whole  or  a  part,  and  unusual 
adhesions  between  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  may  go  on  to  suppuration 
end  the  formation  of  ulcer  or  of  abscess, 
and  occasionally  destroys  the  eonsisten- 
cy  of  the  brain  without  actual  suppu^ 
ration.  But  inflammation  both  ot  the 
brain  and  of  its  membranes  will  fr^ 
4(uently  destroy  life  by  sudden  exhaus- 
tion, leaving  very  doubtful  proofs  of 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease. 

''II.  Pressure  of  the  brain  may  de- 
pend, and  that  even  in  its  most  urgent 
and  sometimes  fatal  forvM,  simply  on 
the  state  of  the  circulation  within  the 
head,  as  in  cases  of  venous  congestion 
giving  rise  to  headndiey  vertigo,  lethar* 


§f,  and  even  apoplexy.  Disordered 
rculation  may  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity and  the  mode  of  distnbution  cHf  tbe 
blood ;  which  are  the  onlyderangementn 
that  can  immediately  produce  pressure, 
and  this  deranged  circulation  may  arise 
from  local  causes  or  fk'om  some  more 
general  cause,  as  disease  in  the  heart  or 
tbe  lungs :  but  the  circulation  may  ako 
be  disordered  in  another  waj  bv  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  circulatinfr^ 
fluid  ;~thtts  in  cases  of  jaundice,  dia- 
betes, anasarca  with  renal  affection,  and- 
iscliuria  renalis,  and  bronchitis,  and  in 
asphyxia,  there  is  some  reason  to  be^ 
lieve  that,  independently  of  the  pres- 
sure which  the  brain  suffers  by  the  re- 
tarded circulation,  the  quality  of  Om 
blood  acting  not  alone  on  the  bruo,  but 
on  the  nerves  of  the  whole  body,  adds 
to  its  injurious  effects  ;  and  it  is  poasi- 
ble  that  the  peculiar  loss  of  power  con- 
sequent upon  the  external  as  well  as 
the  internal  use  of  lead,  ma^  depend 
on  a  condition  of  the  brain  in  wbick 
congestion  is  combined  with  a  diminu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  from  the  immC'- 
diate  sedative  action  ot  the  lead. 

"2.  The  rupture  of  vessels  in  tbe* 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  consequent 
effusion  of  blood,  as  in  cases  where 
single  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  some- 
times in  consequence  or  disease,  as- 
aneurisms  or  ulceration;  sometimes 
from  accident  i  and  in  cases  where  seve- 
ral small  vessels  are  ruptured,  throw- 
ing out  blood  separately,  and  either 
coalescing  into  one  clot,  or  fonnin|^ 
many  small  lodgments  of  blood. 

"  3.  £ffusion  of  serum  without  ob- 
vious inflammation,  as  in  those  cases  of 
fatal  apoplexy  where  no  other  visible 
evidence  of  disease  remains,  but  serutn 
effused  either  into  tbe  ventricles  or  un- 
der the  membranes  of  the  brain:  so 
likewise  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  as  phthisis^ 
or  other  diseases  where  the  free  trans- 
mission of  blood  through  tbe  lungs  is 
prevented,  as  in  cases  of  death  from 
hanging  or  from  exposure  to  intense 
cold.  Serum  is  occasionally  found  In 
considerable  (juantity  under  the  aracb* 
noid,  when  slight  drowsiness  and  wan- 
dering of  intellect  have  been  the  only 
symptoms  during  life. 

"  4.  The  various  results  of  common 
inflammation,  as  effusion  of  serum  or 
pus,  or  the  thickening  of  membranes, 
or  the  softening  of  portions  of  tbe 
brain,  which  acts  by  aikiwing  pressure 
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to  be  tude  by  one  part  iiilliiig:  utMup- 
porud  00  ftaotber»  or  possibly  ooly 
prodiic«s  symptoms  of  pressure  by  in- 
termptioff  the  nervous  commaoicatioa. 

"  5.  Toe  results  of  peculiar  diseased 
MtioDs;  as  scrofula,  carcinoma,  fun- 
gom  disease,  melanosis,  and  osseous  do* 
poflits,  either  in  the  cranium,  on  the 
aieiabranes.  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
bnin :  to  which  may  be  added  certain 
orj^soie  chan^^es^  prodocing  partial  or 
geaersl  indoratioo,  urithout  being  re- 
fersble  to  any  specific  action.  But  in 
ill  these  the  symptoms  of  pressure  are 
isBsUvcombined  with  those  of  irritation. 

*'  111.  With  regard  to  concussion,  the 
csases  producing  it  appear  so  decidedly 
■ecfaiMcal,  that  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  the  aymptoms  depend  upon 
(be  Bcchanical  derangement.  Fre- 
qoeolly  this  is  so  slight,  thit  the  vessels 
of  the  brsin  being  previously  healthy, 
s  few  boon  or  days  repair  the  injury ; 
ia  other  cases  it  is  not  so,  and  the  lace* 
lated  fibra  and  vessels  mark  the.  injury 
after  deslb.  Perhaps  the  ultimata  mor- 
bid eonditiott  on  which  the  symptoms 
of  coocussion  depend,  arises  from  in- 
terruption to  the  drculation  and  to  the 
mtanl  communication  between  the 
fibres  sttd  particles  composing  the  ner- 
TOBi  tissue. 

**  iV.  Ifntadoa  of  the  brain  or  ito 
membranes  may  arise  from  disease  with- 
ia  the  cranium  or  from  disease  in  dis- 
ttot  parts ;  and  although  the  irritating 
cause  may  frequently  be  the  suhiect  of 
aastomicsl  demonstration,  and  the  re- 
Atoi  of  eontiaued  irritation  may  some- 
times be  shewn,  yet  the  existence  of 
Ibis  condition  must  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
j^etfaer.  be  traced  in  the  symptoms  which 
It  prodaces. 

"  First :  !n  some  instances  the  irrita* 
tioa  srises  from  causes  within  the  era- 
>iom;  aSp 

"  1.  The  paroxysm  in  certain  forms 
of  onaiaf  where  the  irrilation  appears 
to  be  eoaaeded  with  a  peculiar  and  in- 
aplioahla  irritability  of  the  nervoue 
Uraeture  itself}  frequently,  however, 
^Sepcading  for  iKe  temporary  increase 
of  the  habitually  morbid  state  upon 
increased  circulation,  and  in  such  oases 
giving  evidence  of  the  fact  by  the  ap- 
pesrance  of  Tascularity  after  death. 

"  2.  Other  kinds  of  fixed  mania  de- 
ycadiag  on  the  derangement  of  the  men- 
tal fim^iona  from  original  or  acquired 
caadtiieas  of  the  brain,  respectiuff 
trtach  ane  aite  quite  ignonuit,.  but  which 


are  occasionally  connected  with  appre- 
ciable organic  changes. 

"3.  Paroxysms  of  epilepsy,  chorea, 
or  neuralgia,  dependent  on  disorganiza- 
tion acting  independently  of  pressure, 
and  without  producing  tne  symptoms, 
of  that  condition.  As  in  cases  where 
the  disorganization  has  been  slow,  the 
brain  having  gradually  acquired  unusual 
hardness  or  softness,  or  become  the  seat 
of  some  tumor  or  morbid  growth ;  each 
paroxysm  in  these  cases  generally  de- 
pending on  some  change  in  the  state  of 
circulation,  and  aometimes  on  distant 
irritation,  when  the  mischief  within  the 
brain  may  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  pradisposing  cause. 

''  4.  ileadaches,  and  various  nervous 
feelings  connected  with  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  as  in 
some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
apoplexy. 

"  Secondly:  irritation  of  the  bnda 
may  depend  upon  remote  morbid  agen- 
cies, or  diseases  going  on  in  some  distant 
part;  as, 

•*  1.  The  delhrium  in  certain  states 
and  periods  of  fever,  from  irritation  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  i  and  it  is  not 
quite  obvious  whether  the  delirium  at* 
tendant  on  some  acute  cases  of  inflam« 
BMtory  disease,  as  peritonitb,  should 
be  classed  with  these  or  with  the  truly 
inflammatory  affections;  it  probably 
commences  in  simple  irritation,  bnt  in- 
flammation is  afterwards  set  up;  and 
the  same  maj  be  said  of  those  cases  of 
delirium,  arising  when  the  functions  of 
the  liver  have  b^  greatly  deranged. 

"  2.  Epilepsy  and  convulsion  coming 
on  at  the  commeneemeat  of  eruptive 
and  other  fevers,  or  la  cases  of  8«p« 
pressed  gout. 

*<  3.  EpUepsy  and  convulsion  from 
worms  or  other  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  or  from  teething. 

^4,  Hysteria  from  uterine  aympathy. 

''5.  Chorea  from  uterine  or  othep 
irritation. 

*'  6.  The  peculiar  tremulous  and  spas- 
modic action  produced  by  iabaling  the 
fames  of  mercury. 

"  7.  Tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  pos- 
sibly from  the  irritation  of  the  nervea  of 
the  injured  part.  \ 

**  8.  The  eflfecto  of  oertaiu  poisons, 
such  as  strychnia,  which, acoordingte 
the  late  ingenious  experimento  of  Dr, 
Addison  at^  Mr.  Morgaa,  appear  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  oervoua 
system. 
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•  ^9.  To  this  divUion  may  likewise  l>e 
referred  those  FariouB  affections  of  tbe 
head,  as  well  as  those  mental  aberra- 
tions whiefa  depend  on  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  sometimes  shewing  themselves 
in  confirmed  h^poebondriasu. 

'^  V.  Inanition  or  deficient  circula- 
tion is  a  f  ciy  poweif  ul  cause  of  many 
deraagcments  in  which  the  brain  and 
netfwu  system  bear  a  prominent  part : 
il  shews  itself  in  that  general  want  of 
power  which  depends  on  an  insufficient 
supply  of  nourishinff  and  stimulating' 
blood  to  the  brain.  It  mav  arise  from 
excessive  depletion ;  in  which  case  it 
may  be  but  a  temporary  effect,  having 
amongstits  symptoms,  intense  headache, 
a  sense  of  smgmg  in  the  enrs,  deafness, 
confused  vision,  or  total  blindness,  syn- 
cope, and  convulsion.  If  depletion 
have  been  carried  further,  or  very  fre- 
quently repeated,  tbe  effects  may  be 
more  permanent,  marked  by  paleness  of 
countenance,  by  unusual  effort  of  the 
heart,  throbbing  at  the  temples,  head- 
ache, confirmea  lassitude,  des^ondencv, 
and  all  this  occasionally  terminating  m 
convwlsiftn  or  coma.  The  same  state  may 
arise  from  insufficient  nourishment,  or 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  whole- 
some air  or  exercise.  It  may  also  arise 
from   internal    causes  weakening   the 

Sower  of  generating  blood,  and  giving 
irth  to  all  the  symptoms  connected 
with  chlorosis  and  anssmia. 

**  Examination  after  death  proves  the 
remarkable  deficiency  of  rea  particles 
which  has  existed  in  the  blood  during 
life ;  and  the  effused  seraus  fluid  which 
is  discovered  both  in  the  ventricles  and 
under  the  arachnoid,  often  affords  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  symp- 
toms of  pressure  which  have  immeoi- 
ately  preceded  death.*' 

Inflammation. 

The  first  section  is  devoted  to  inflam- 
mation, and  contains  illustrations  of 
the  various  forms  of  arachnitis,  phre- 
nitis,  and  of  softening  of  the  brain.  In 
the  present  notice  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  attempting  more  than  to 
illustrate 

Araehnitu  and  Delirium  Tranent. 

Of  late  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  carrv  diajfuosis  to  a  pitch  of 
excellence  wnich  it  had  not  previously 
attained  i  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  improvements  in  this  respect  have 
been    prodigious.    Perhaps,    however. 


tlioogh  much  has  been  attempted,  leas 
comparatively  has  been  accomplished 
with  regard  to  the  head  than  other  re* 
gions  of  the  body,  and  those  who  study 
symptoms  in  the  sick  chamber,  and 
morbid  anatomy  in  the  dead  house,  will 
be  the  most  ready  to  suspect  that  the 
attempt  to  fix  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion the  exact  and  individual  spot  in 
which  inflammation  has  existed,  or 
fluid  will  be  found  within  the  cranium, 
is  but  among  the  refinements  of  tbe  en- 
thusiast. While  Dr.  Bright  admiu  that 
the  symptoms  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  modified  by  the  situation  as 
well  as  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
from  the  precise  changes  which  the  part 
is  undergoing,  he  attempts  no  fine 
drawn,  or  bewildering  i<nbaivisions,  but 
gives  bis  description  of  inflammation  of 
the  contents  of  the  cranium  generally. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  cerebral  inflam- 
mation makes  its  attack  varies  much  in 
different  instances,  being  sometimes 
sudden,  and  very. speedily  running  its 
fatal  course ;  at  other  times  being  slow 
and  gradual,  stealing  on  with  a  stealthy 
and  unsuspected  pace.  Various  cases 
are  nven  in  illustration,  but  we  must 
connne  ourselves  to  those  in  which  some 
modification  existed,  so  as  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  actual  seat  of  disease, 
or  otherwise  render  them  deserving  of 
particular  notice. 

"  AnchnixU,  with  ixcemve  IrrhabilUy,   in  an 
intemperate  Man, 

"  Thomas  Surmao,  aeed  $5,  was  admitted 
into  Gay's  Hospital,  Moyember  27,  1827. 
Daring  the  last  ten  years  he  has  worked  at  a 
distiller]^,  and  has  drunk  freely  both  of  porter 
and  spirits.  He  has  always  had  good  healthy 
with  the  exception  of  a  general  tremor  in 
the  morning  after  he  has  been  intoxicated. 
Five  days  ago  he  received  a  blow  on  the 
upper  put  of  the  neck,  which  occasioned 
only  a  feelinfl^  of  stiffness ;  and  ss  he  felt  ill 
on  the  next  day,  he  took  aperient  medicine, 
and  rubbed  a  liniment  on  his  neck.  After 
this  time  he  had  only  a  slight  headache,  and 
appeared  to  he  doing  very  well  tiU  the  day 
before  his  admission,  when,  without  further 
obvious  cause,  about  three  o'clock,  he  be> 
came  delirious,  talking  incoherently,  but  was 
not  violent.  At  seven  o'clock  p.m.  he  was 
bled  in  the  recumbent  posture  to  a  pint  and  a 
half,  when  he  became  ^nt:  six  leeches 
were  applied  to  his  temples ;  a  blister  to  the 
nape  of  his  neck ;  and  vinegar  as  a  lotion  to 
bis  head :  since  this  be  has  been  more  quiet, 
though  delirious.  At  the  time  of  admission 
there  was  a  general  tremor ;  a  hurried  man- 
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motion  of  the  eyM ;  be  IfaiMied 
he  eaw  obyects  before  him,  and  oe^iiiooally 
picked  the  bed-clothet;  hieanawerfytboaga 
ovick,  appeared  rational ;  a  slight  fluah  oa 
the  cheeks ;  no  hea4ache.  False  98,  rather 
■harp,  bat  Terr  compressible.  Skin  hot  and 
pcnfiiable.    Bowels  open  the  day  before. 

Habeat  Hydraig.  Sobnnir.  gr.  r.  statim, 
ct  Olei  Kieisi,  3***  PP*^  horaa  qoatoor ; 
Applicator  Embrocatio  communis  capiti 


"  He  became  so  violent  in  the  afternoon  as 
to  rHpnie  rastiaint.  His  bowels  were  mode- 
raielj  open  ;  and  aboat  nine  o*clock,  having 
immediately  before  been  singing,  he  fell 
suddenly  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and,  al- 
thoi^  scimolants  were  as  freely  administered 
as  possible,  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  When  moving  the  body  on  the  following 
monuug,  a  considerable  flow  of  blood  from 
thcmootb  was  observed; 

''Static  r«da«mf.^This  was  |»erfonned 
ffteen  boon  alter  death.  The  sinuses  of 
dke  darn  mater  contained  much  fluid  blood. 
There  was  a  small  quantity  of  serum  under- 
neath the  arachnoid.  The  veins  of  the  pia 
Btttsr  wove  large,  as  if  habitaally  distended ; 
bat  the  flow  of  blood  which  had  taken  place 
(ram  the  longitudinal  sinus  on  fiist  removing 
the  calf  aria*  had  apparently  emptied  them. 
The  pia  mater  peeled  off  naturally  and  ex- 
pused  healthy  convolutions ;  it  was  a  matter 
of  doobt  whether  the  bloody  points  in  the 
snco  of  the  brain  could  be  considered 
than  perfectly  natoraf.  About  two 
I  of  Add  in  the  ventricles,  and  nearly 
e  about  the  basis  of  the  brain. 

*'  The  lower  and  posterior  part  of  both 
kags,  especially  of  the  left,  presented  an 
appeanaoe  as  if  blood  had  found  its  way 
into  the  cells,  being  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
in  soaso  parts  having  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
even  a  patrid  odoor,  which  could  scarcely 
be  ascribed  to  decomposition  in  so  short  a 
time  after  death ;  some  old  adhesions  on  the 
right  side.  The  heart  was  very  flabby,  and 
iSiers  was  an  ecchymosis  on  the  left  ven- 
tricle, jost  below  Uie  semilunar  valves  of  the 


"  The  liver  large,  of  a  drab  colour,  inter- 
spersed with  yellow  mottling.  Ducts  of 
gall-bladdor  prtvions,  and  bile  good.  Spleen 
healthy,  hot  adherent  to  the  diaphragm. 

*'  Kidneys,  particolarly  the  left,  pale  and 
iahby*  Intestines  generally  distended; 
and  an  arborescent  vascularity  on  the  ma- 
coos  membrane  of  the  stomaoi." 

Thk  cue  iUastrates  that  peculiar 
morbid  coodltion  commonly  known  to 
Bs  by  the  name  of  delirium  tremens  ; 
wherein  the  inllammatonr  action  is  so 
aodilied  by  constitotional  irritability  as 
to  rendera  very  guarded,  if  not  apparently 
cofttradktory  tratmeot^imperatifely  ne- 


cessary. In  the  present  instance  the  local 
injury  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  fatal  attack, 
which  was  probably  entirely  dependent 
on  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient. 
The  extreme  irritability^  the  absence  o£ 
headache^  the  weak  pulse,  and  perspir- 
ing skin,  would  seem  to  have  indicated 
the  use  of  opium,  and  this  we  are  told 
was  to  have  been  adopted  after  the 
bowels  were  sufficiently  opened  had  it 
not  been  for  the  sudden  collapse  by 
which  the  patient  was  meantime  cut  off. 
This  is  just  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  such  cases  come  to  a 
sudden  end,  the  patients  sinking  after 
even  a  moderate  bleeding,  and  dying  in 
a  few  hours.  The  effects  of  an  oppo- 
site mode  of  treatment  are  strikingly 
shewn  in  the  following  case  :— 

"  ^rocAiitttf,  tnth  exeatiog  IrrUabiUtyf  in  an 
itUemperaU  man, 

*'  In  the  year  1823 1  was  requested  to  see 
a  gentleman,  residing  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
city,  who  had  unfortunately  contracted  habits 
of  intemperanoe,  and  had  become  suddenly 
delirious  the  day  before*  Leeches  had  been 
applied  to  his  temples  $  and  his  delirium,  so 
far  from  being  relieved,  seemed  to  be  matly 
aggravated,  so  that  he  passed  the  night  in 
most  violent  agitation,  requiring  the  strength 
of  two  or  three  persons  to  restrain  him  $  and 
on  one  occasion  he  had  nearly  leaped  out  of 
the  window.  Such  still  continued  to  be  hie 
state  when  the  message  csme  to  me ;  but 
when  I  arrived  two  or  three  hours  after- 
wards, a  most  striking  alteration  had  taken 
place :  for  on  his  expressing  a  strong  desire 
m  his  delirium  for  a  mutton-chop  and  some 
porter,  the  medical  man  who  was  attending 
him  thought  it  not  improbable  that  it  might 
do  him  good  to  have  some  solid  food  on  his 
stomach,  and  at  once  grsnled  his  request  ;-^ 
the  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  His 
mind  became  dUm  and  collected ;  and  when 
I  saw  him,  little  but  general  nervous  agita- 
tion and  a  hurried  manner  of  speaking  re- 
mained ;  and  a  few  doses  of  opium  with  ca- 
lomel was  all  that  I  saw  occasion  to  recom- 
mend. He  afterwards  told  us,  that  the  state 
of  his  mind  dnrine  his  delirium  was  most  pe- 
culiar ;  it  seemeo,  as  he  expressed  himself* 
as  if  he  were  two  separate  persons,  for  he 
knew  those  who  were  around  him,  but  still 
he  went  through  a  kind  of  clear  connected 
dream,  in  which  he  was  tried  for  murder, 
and  condemned ;  and  when  on  the  point  of 
leaping  from  the  window,  it  was  in  his  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  officers  of  justice. 

'*  It  is  certainly  verv  difficult  m  a  case 
like  this  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any 
actual  inflammation;  yet  the  predisposing 
causes  of  this  attack,  the  character  it  assum- 
ed, and  the  treatment  to  which  it  yielded. 
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bore  every  nark  of  being  immediately  allied 
to  those  inflammatory  affections,  coupled  with 
excessive  irritability,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  which  sometimes  terminate  almost 
as  suddenly  in  death  as  this  did  in  recovery." 

The  coDslderation  of  such  facta  leads 
to  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  morbid  condition  being  really  in- 
flammatory; at  the  same  time  it  is  im> 
questionably  allied  *  to  inflammatoi^ 
aflfections.  In  other  instances,  indeea» 
a  state  of  irritability  is  evidently 
co-existent  with  acute  inflammation 
within  the  bead.  The  eighth  case, 
unfortunately  too  lon^  for  extraction, 
is  an  example  of  this  kind.  A  wo- 
man, of  mtemperate  habits,  had 
violent  delirium,  a  wild  eye,  sharp 
pulse,  and  furred  tongue,'  but  without 
pain  in  the  bead,  at  least  she  denied 
naving  any.  She  was  bled  twice,  and 
die  blood  was  much  buffed  the  first  time 
and  partialW  so  the  second.  Dr.  Bright, 
from  the  circumstances  of  thd  case, 
feared  to  employ  farther  depletion,  and 
therefore  gave  calomel  and  byoscyamus 
In  large  doses. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  got  sore,  (which 
was  not  till  she  had  taken  nearly  a  hun- 
dred grains  of  the  latter,  and  quite  that 
of  the  former)  all  her  symptoms  disap* 
peared. 

"  A  cautious  review  of  the  foregoing 
cases  cannot  fail  to  impress  uj^on  the 
mind  the  very  important  pecaliarities  at- 
tendant upon  inflammation  of  the  mem* 
'  branes  of  the  brain  in  all  those  sponta- 
neous cases  which  arise  so  frequently 
where  the  nervous  irritability  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  intemperance  or 
distress  of  mind.  It  cannot  certainly 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  such  cases 
bleeding  must  never  be  had  recourse  to ; 
but  that  it  should  be  adopted  with  much 
caution  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  should 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  admini- 
stration of  opiates  combined  with  calo- 
mel. The  very  early  use*  of  tonics,  and 
even  stimulants,  will  in  many  cases  be 
advisable ;  and  improvement  in  the  diet; 
more  particularly  the  substitution  of 
some  solid  food,  together  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  malt  liquor,  instead  of  slops, 
will  be  beneficial  i  and  in  all  cases  the 
strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
removid  of  every  source  of  mental  dis- 
turbance and  excitation  ;  and  with  thia 
view,  all  restraint,  except  such  as  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
patient  and  his  attendants,  should  be 
avoided.   The  head  should  be  constantly 


cooled  by  evaporating  washes,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  as  cool  and 
as  pure  as  pjssible.  The  calomel,  in 
conjunction  with  more  or  less  opium  or 
byoscyamus,  according  to  the  degree  of 
irritability,  should  be  continued  till  the 
symptoms  have  completely  subsided,  or 
the  meuthis  affectea." 


MaingauU^i  JUuitrationt  of  the  dif- 
'  ferent  Amjmiationi  performed  on  the 
Human  Body,  Represented  by 
Plates,  designed  after  Nature,  with 
'  Alterations  and  Practical  Observa- 
tions. By  William  Sands  Cox, 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at 
the  Birmingham  School  of  Medicine, 
and  Surgeon  to  the  General  Pispea-* 
sary.    Longman  and  Co.  London. 

When  we  look  over  the  delineations  of 
anatomical  subjects  in  times  past,  (mere 
caricatures  if  published  at  a  moderate 

Erice,  or  if  well-executed,  their  price  ao 
igh  as  to  limit  their  sale,  and  therefore 
their  usefulness  to  a  small  number  of 
persons,)  and  then  turn  to  some  of 
those  offered  to  the  public  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  combining  the  advantages  of 
fidelity  and  cheapness,  we  must  a<;- 
knowled^e  the  benefit  which  anatomy 
has  derived  from  the  introduction  of 
lithography.  The  work  before  us  ia 
intended  ttf  facilitate  the  performancei 
of  amputations,  not  by  giving  minute  or 
len|[tbened  descriptions,  but  by  '*  re* 
ducing  to  a  small  number  the  general 
rules  to  be  observed  in  their  perform- 
ance; bv  representing  the  different 
modes  ot  operating,  by  lithographic  en- 
mvings  designed  after  nature,  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  wounds— the 
principal  points  to  be  observed,  and  by 
enumerating  every  circumstance  wita 
the  greatest  simplicity." 

The  delineations  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  member  amputated  k  placed 
beside  the  same  in  its  natural  state,  with 
a  view  to  indicate  clearly  the  processes- 
of  bone  corresponding  with  tne  line  of 
the  incisions  ;  and  the  precbe  point  at^ 
which  the  pperation  should  be  performed 
is  marked  by  dotted  lines,  drawn  ovei' 
the  surface,  so  as  to  indicate  the  extent 
and  direction  of  the  incisions.  The  au^ 
thor  remarks,  that  the  perusal  of  his 
work  will  recal  to  the  surgeon  the  me- 
mory of  facts  which  time  may  have 
effaced  <  and  the  student,  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  m\\  be  able  to  com- 
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prebend  and  perform  the  differeni  ope- 
rattooa  in  the  diMectiug-room. 

Tills  nseful  pablication  baa  not  been 
wtnlj  "  done  into  English,"  as  our 
fcjhcfs  ued  to  aaj.  Mr.  Cox  did  not 
take  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  mere 
traniiator;  he  has  made  alterations  and 
additions  wherever  they  appeared  ne- 
cessary, and  with  the  more  confidence 
at  "  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  demon- 
Btratinff  them  to  his  surgical  class.'* 
The  ndue  of  the  work,  in  its  English 
^rb,  is  thus  very  much  enhanced  ;  so 
tbit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending  it  ro  the  student  and  the  young 
inr|^n. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Smtwrday.  October  8,  1831. 


i^*^?^*^!*  pote.U«  modo  venlendi  in  pub- 


THE   CONTROVERSY   ON  THE  DE- 
CUNE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wasir  Mr.  Babbage,  supported  by  an 
able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
ttdertook,  some  months  ago,  to  assign 
^  tmaeB  of  the  neglected  slate,  the 
positive  decline  of  soience  in  these 
kingdomsy  we  most  confess  we  were 
cotnidefably  dazzled  by  the  splendour, 
and  carried  away  by  the  weight,  of  the 
great  Mitboritiet  which  we  found  en- 
gaged in  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Herschel, 
the  highest  name  we  now  have  in  the 
&t  of  our  men  of  science,  seems  to 
have  b^on  the  complaint:  he  grumbled, 
chiefly  indeed  about  the  neglect  of  cer- 
tain novel  iovestigaiions  in  chemistry. 
"  Who  can  ten  us  here  (in  England^'* 
•aid  he,  "  4ny  thing  about  the  sulpho- 
lalu ;  or  of  the  laws  of  isomorphism  ? 
Who  among  lu  has  verified  Thenard's 
ezperimenU  on  the  oxygenated  acids ; 
or  Oerstadt'a  and  Berzelius's  on  the  ra- 
<i«eals  of  the  earths;  or  Bahird's  and 


Serullas'  on  the  combinations  of  brome, 
&c.?"    Hence,  by  rather  a  questiim- 
able    species  of    argument,    he    drew 
sweeping  conclusions  unfavourable  to 
the  state  of  English  science  generally, 
and,  what  was  still  more^  serious,  drew 
after  him,  into  the  same  conclusions, 
a  number  of  eminent  persons,  who  all 
deemed  the  authority  which  they  fol- 
lowed  paramount,    and    the    opinions 
which    he     dictated     incontrovertible. 
Mr.  Babbage  was  first  in  his  wake,  and 
put  the  arffumentum  ad  verecundiam  so 
strongly  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded  *,  that  though    **  great  names 
were  among  us,"  no  roan  could  assume 
to  himself  the  high  privilege  of  playing 
the  champion  in  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's behalf.    The    example    of    such 
high  authorities^  voluntarily  coming  for- 
ward to   maintain  their  own  inferiority 
to  their  continental  brethren,  or,  per- 
force of  certain  modest  warnings  of  ac- 
quiescence, remaining    silent,    though 
not  content,  under  the  imputed  degra- 
dation, had  almost  the  efficacy  of  an 
axiom  with  the  public;  and  the  fact  of 
the  decline  of  science  amongst  us  was 
vulgarly  considered  to  be  as  unques- 
tionable as  are  the  existence  and  in- 
crease of  our  national  debt.    All  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the 
eauies  of  this  supposed  fact,  and  many 
and  ingenious  were  the  immediate  an- 
tecedents  pointed  out  by  distinguished 
inquirers.    Dr.  Brewster,  who  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  written  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  which  we  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  soon  after  it 
was  published,  and  who,  by  the  identity 
of  opinions  expressed  in  his  late  biogra- 
phy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  would  seem 
to  warrant  that  supposition,  has  sum- 
med them  up  succinctly  under  three  or 
four  heads ;  among  which  we  recollect 
"  the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  go» 
vernment*'  was  one,  and  "  the  indirect 
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persecution  of  our  men  of  science,  by 
their  exclusion  from  all  honours  of  the 
state/'  was  another.  Now  it  is  curious 
enough  that  the  defence  of  our  na- 
tional character,  from  the  disgraceful 
imputation  of  the  decline  of  science,  has 
come  from  a  quarter,  whence,  of  all 
others,  it  could  least  have  been  antici- 
pated :— 

*< via  prima  aalatUf 

Quod  nlnlme  rerla,  GraU  pandetur  ab  orbe*** 

If  a  prophet  were  to  divine  to  us,  a 
month  ago,  that  from  Holland  was  to 
come  the  first  gleam  of  our  redemption 
from  the  stigma  which  was  nearly  im« 
pressed  upon  us  by  consent,  we  would 
not  have  believed  him— we  would  have 
repudiated  him  as  a  meddling  fool ;  yet, 
without  being  either  an  GSdipus  or  an 
ideot,  his  word  might  have  been  taken 
for  good ;  his  veracity  would  liave  proved 
fully  borne  out,  and  Mr.  Faradaywould 
have  come  forward  to  put  in  lawful  bail 
for  him.  In  short,  here  is  an  honest 
Dutchman  come  to  judgment ;  and  as 
we  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
•tating  but  one  side  of  the  question, 
^leBy  owing  to  the  modesty,  or  rather 
the  unaccountable  want  of  nationality, 
which  seems  to  have  befallen  our  men 
of  science  on  this  side  of  the  German 
Ocean,  we  shall  take  leave  to  hear  this 
learned  foreigner's  decision,  and  detail 
some  of  its  more  important  points  and 
leading  features  for  our  own  and  our 
readers'  edification. 

*  A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, bearing  for  its  title,  "  On  the 
Alleged  Decline  of  Science  in  England  ; 
by  a  Foreigner.'^  It  was  professedly 
sent  to  the  press  by  Mr.  Faraday ;  and 
we  must  honestly  avow,  that  our  first 
impression  upon  its  falling  into  our 
liands,  and  even  after  a  hasty  first  pe- 
rusal, was,  that  its  ostensible  foster-fk- 
ther  was  its  real  parent.  Nothing  so 
uatnral,  we  thought,  as  for  a  man  like 
Mr.  Faraday,  so  well  acquainted  with 
our  intellectttal  resooroes^  and  himself 


occupying  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  to 
make  use  of  a  little  rus$  of  this  sort— • 
to  throw  over  himself  the  modest  dis- 
guise of  *'  a  foreigner" — and  to  enter 
the  lists  boldly  against  Mr.  Babbage, 
and  "  all  manner  of  folk."  But  our 
hypothesis,  unfortunately,  was  not 
doomed  to  be  long  lived ;  the  author  of 
such  a  pamphlet  could  not  long  remain 
concealed.  Inquiry  was  set  on  foot  with 
unremitted  activity ;  and  the  foreigner 
now  all  as  good  as  "  stands  confest*.'* 

The  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  de- 
molishing an  antagonist's  arguments 
about  matters  of  fact,  is,  as  is  well 
known,  to  remove  the  cause,  after  which 
the  consequence  follows,  as  it  naturally 
should.  Our  "  foreigner"  has  not 
deemed  so  much  formality  necessary; 
he  comes  at  the  effectus  at  once ;  and, 
with  extraordinary  valour,  declares  it 
to  be  a  noneotity,  or,  at  best,  but  a 
phantom--a  breath-* a  mere  assertion. 
**  Before  we  can  follow  Mr.  Babbage," 
says  he,  *'  in  his  long  list  of  complaints, 
we  must  pause  a  moment  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  assertion,  that '  science 
is  declining  in  England.'  This  harsk 
sentence,  however,  admits  of  sereral  in- 
terpretations, and  Mr.  Babbage  has  not 
informed  us  which  is  that  which  he 
adopts.  Is  it  his  opinion  that  science 
is  stationary  in  England,  whilst  It  is 
making  rapid  strides  on  the  continent? 
or  does  he  wish  to  give  tts  to  under* 
stand  that  really  a  retrograde  motioa 
takes  place  in  England ;  and  that  al- 
though, upon  the  whole,  science  is  more 
widely  diffused  at  present  in  England 
than  formerly,  there  is  a  lack  of  sdenti-^ 
fie  men  of  the  first  emineiice  able  to  be 
put  upon  a  par  with  the  most  renowned 
foreigners  ?  Mr.  Babbage  must  exciiao 
me  for  believing,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
thus  confidently  to  assert  the  inferiority 
of  his  own  country  i  he  ought,  in  my 
opinion  at  leasts  to  have  pointed  out  dis- 

*  He  li  Dr.  Moll,  we  ondcnUhd,  of  Utrecht. 
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tjacdy  where  the  inferiority  exists.  Are 
only  tome  branches  of  seience  affected, 
or  does  it  spread  widely  over  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge!  It 
may  be,  that  England  shouhl  be  found 
deficient  in  some  pardcnlar  instance, 
whilst  in  others,  perhaps,  it  far  sar- 
passes  other  naUons.  The  scale  of  me- 
rit ought  to  be  earefnUy  handled,  to  de- 
termine to  which  side  the  balance  is 
leaning,  fi at  if  the  real  meaning  of  M  r. 
Babbage,  on  a  question  in  which  the 
national  honour  is  so  deeply  invoked, 
is  laboariog  under  an  obscurity  which 
we  have  no  means  to  dispel,  we  may  at- 
tempt at  least  io  canvass  the  authority 
by  which  he  supports  his  opinion.  The 
names  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  of 
Mr.  Herschel  are,  of  course,  of  the 
highest  authority ;  but  it  would  appear 
rather  strange  that  any  one  should  at- 
tempt to  couple  those  names  with  a  com- 
plaint of  a  decay  of  science.  This 
sounds  pretty  much  as  if,  when  speak- 
ing of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  one 
would  argue  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  army  and  navy.  The  mere  men- 
tioning of  the  names  of  Davy  and  Her- 
sehel  would  furnish  a  proof  that  science 
mm  iouriahing  in  that  country  which 
gave  birth  to  these  highly-gifted  indi- 
viduals." 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  allude  to  the  arguments, 
whereby  he  shews  that  if,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Encyclopaedia Metropolitana  asserts, 
•or  cbemistt  neglected  their  chemistry 
is  eoDsei|aeBce  of  Oerstadt's  discoveries, 
it  was  only  a  temporary  suspension  of 
their  kbours  in  one  branch  of  science 
that  took  place,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  directed  to  another.  And  what 
redounds  more,  in  his  opinion,  to  the 
credit  of  Bngiish  ohembts  is,  that  tkey 
took  a  leading  part  in  these  new  iovesd- 
gaCioM.  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Fara- 
day maide  their  several  discoveries  in 
daetro-magnetism ;  while,  amongst  the 
fifit  promoters  of  that  novel  branch  of 


science,  we  do  no$  find  Beraelius,  Th^ 
nard.  Gay  Lussac,  and  other  great  che- 
mists of  the  continent. 

But  we  must  give  some  of  our  au- 
thor's excellent  remarks  on  the  alleged 
want  of  efficient  palrona^e  of  scientific 
men  in  England  :— 

"Sir  Humphry  Davy  complains  of 
the  little  interest  which  noblemen  take 
in  science,  and  of  the  necessity  which 
compels  many  persons,  inclined  to 
scientific  researcn,  to  look  for  other 
means  of  sustenance;  but  both  the 
evils  of  which  Sir  Humphry  complaint 
do  not  belong  to  England  alone.  No- 
where noblemen  care  much  for  science, 
and  pecuniary  wants  deter  many  all 
over  Europe  from  pursuing  a  scientific 
career.  No  great  penetration  is  wanted 
to  see  merit  struggling  with  want  and 
poverty  in  every  country  in  the  world ; 
nnd,  perhaps,  it  might  be  said,  that 
science  has  a  better  chance  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  of  secnriag  an  honest 
independence  to  its  possessor.  Dr. 
Wollaston,  by  his  scientific  exertions, 
procnred  himself  that  pecuniary  supply, 
without  which  the  greatest  genius  and 
the  ignorant  are  alike  unable  to  support 
themselves.  Now,  I  will  tell  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, that  in  no  other  country  of 
Europe  could  I>r.  Wollaston,  unas- 
sisted by  kingly  ftivour,  have  been  able  to 
earn  by  his  scientific  discoveries,  that 
independence  which  gave  him  the  ne- 
cessary leisure  to  apply  all  his  mental 
force  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  i 
know  countries  where  the  high-mhided 
Wollaston  might  have  been  obliged  to 
fawn  and  bow  in  the  anteroom  of  some 
lawyer  in  office,  where  his  discoveries 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination and  criticism  of  some  official 
underling ;  of  having  his  writings  and 
experiments  appreciated  by  those  who 
neither  can  conduct  an  experiment,  nor 
weigh  the  force  of  an  argument ;  and, 
after  submitting  to  all  these  indignltiea 
—after  having  felt  the  full  weight  of 
the  insolence  of  office— he  might  have 
had  the  huiniliatIoa.to  see  prewrred  to 
his  just^aims,  the  unceasing  importu- 
nity and  the  sluimeless  effrontery  of  the 
impudent  quack,  and  of  the  subservient 
sycophant.  This,  I  will  tell  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, is  the  real  state  of  scientific  men 
in  those  countries,  ^Hiose  manner  of 
managing  scientific  concerns  be  affiteta 
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to  rate  so  much  above  that  of  his  own 
<roautry,  and  nut  exempla  essent  odiosa, 
we  might  bring  convincing  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  onr  assertion  from  the  scientific 
liistory  of  almost  every  country  in 
Europe." 

Ouf  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  masterly  expo- 
sure of  the  fallacy  maintained  by  Mr. 
Babbage  and  his  backers,  that  either, 
the  interests  of  science  or  society  at 
large  are  likely  to  be  promoted,  by  call- 
ing upon  abstract  philosophers  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  officers  of  state. 
The  following  calculations,  however, 
of  the  comparative  pecuniary  exertions 
of  France  and  England  in  behalf  of 
science,  incidentally  introduced,  are  too 
striking  to  be  passed  over: — 

*'  A  very  material  difference  between 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Institute 
consists  in  this,  that  the  fellows  of  the 
former  pay  for  their  admission,  whilst 
the  memuers  of  the  latter  enjoy  a  pen- 
sion. Now,  there  are  at  present  685 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  used 
to  pay  about  41.  a-year  for  the  honour 
of  their  fellowship,  making  in  all  an 
aggregate  sum  of  27401.  or  68,500 
francs.  The  members  of  the  French 
Institute  receive,  or  received  formerly, 
each  1500  francs,  making  10,250  francs 
of  tlie  public  money.  Now,  we  will 
ask  Mr.  babbage,  in  which  country  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  the  first  scien* 
tific  society  is  held  in  greater  estima- 
tion^in  that  in  which  the  fellows  pay 
the  honour  with  68,000  francs,  or  there 
where  they  receive  10,250  francs,  and 
the  honour  as  an  addition  into  the 
bargain  ? 

''  But  although  France  has  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-two  millions  and  England 
of  twenty- two,  and  notwithstanding  the 
high,  flourishing  state  of  science  in  the 
former  country,  we  would  undertake 
to  insure  the  utter  impossibility  of  find- 
ing seven  hundred  persons  in  France 
willing  and  capable  of  contributing  for 
the  benefit  of  science,  and  for  the  honour 
of  belonging  to  a  scientific  body,  an 
annual  sum  of  30001. 
.  "  Air.  Babbage  favours  us  with  a 
table  of  the  costs  of  fellowship  of  dif- 
ferent learned  societies ;  it  would  have 
been  \ery  curious  if  he  had  stated  the 
annual  sum  thus  contributed  both  by 


the  English  and  French  nation  towards 
the  encouragement  and  benefit  of 
science,  and  from  the  result  a  fair  esti- 
mate might  be  drawn,  in  which  of  the 
tivo  countries  science  is  held  in  the 
greatest  honour.  We  are  not  at  all 
afraid  that,  in  this  case,  the  odds  would 
be  in  favour  of  England.  To  imagine 
that  there  are  six  hundred  Frenchmen 
amon{;fSt  thirty-two  millions  willing  and 
canable  to  pay  501.  or  1250  francs,  in 
oraer  to  become  members  of  a  learned 
society,  apnears  to  us  an  idea  so  very 
ludicrous,  that  we  cannot  help  smiling 
at  the  very  thought.*' 

In  another  number  we  shall  resume 
this  subject,  and  direct  our  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  concernments 
of  medical  science. 


DISTINCTIONS  CONFERRED  ON 
MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  honour  of  being  made  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  Guelphic  Order, 
has  been  conferred  on  the  following  sci- 
entific men  :— Messrs.  G.  Bell,  Herschel, 
Babbage,  Brewster.  Ivory,  and  Leslie. 
The  same  honour  was  lately  conferred 
on  Dr.  Ghermside,  of  Paris,  long  at- 
tached to  the  British  Embassy  in  France. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press,  we  re- 
ceived the  following  intelligence  on  the 
engrossing  subject  of  Cholera.  Accounts 
from  Vienna  reached  London  on  the  4  th 
instant,  bringing  our  information  down 
to  the  17th  ultimo.  It  appears  that 
cholera  is  ascertained  to  have  existed  in 
that  city  so  early  as  August  31  st,  but 
only  in  solitary  instances,  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  with  contagion.  On 
the  14th,  ten  persons  died  out  of  forty- 
one  who  were  attacked ;  while  on  the 
15th,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  at- 
tacked, sixty-four  died.  On  the  16th 
there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  new  cases,  and  fifty- eight  deaths. 
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ttod  one  bandred  aod  seventy  remaininjif 
ill.  These  retaras,  however,  only  in« 
clode  the  hospital  patients,  and  we  la- 
ment to  say  that  many  others,  and  tbo^e, 
too,  amoo^  the  higher  classes,  and 
whose  names  arc  weH  known  at  Vienna, 
liaFc  already  fallen  victims  to  the  dis- 
ease. None  of  the  remedies  tried  have 
been  of  any  use— some  have  been  de- 
cidedly pernicious,  especially  bleeding. 

The  death  of  one  of  the  physicians, 
wbo  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions, is  mentioned  by  our  informant 
with  particular  regret ;  and,  in  fact,  an 
officrlal  account  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it  has  been  published. 
He  was  atUcked  with  slight  sickness  on 
the  6th ;  on  the  7th,  unequivocal  symp- 
toois  of  the  disease  manifested  them- 
selves, and  he  died  the  same  evening. 
A  gentleman  residing  in  the  same 
house,  and  who  had  been  out  shooting 
all  day,  ignorant  of  his  friend's  illness, 
was  atUcked  with  diarrhcca  within  an 
hour  after  his  return  home;  on  the 
10th  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
mabdy  appeared,  and  he  died  on  the 
1  Itb.  A  boy,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
seised  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  12tb,  and  was  dead  at  three  in  the 
aftemooo.  On  the  13th  a  child,  22 
months  old,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  the 
same  day ;  and,  on  the  14  lb,  a  maid- 
servant, 18  years  of  age,  was  also  seized 
with  cholera,  but  was  likely  to  recover. 

By  letters  from  Memel  to  the  20th  of 
September,  it  appears  that  between  the 
16th  and  19th  only  two  new  cases  had 
occurred,  and  one  death.  The  propor- 
tion altogether  has  been  49  cases,  and 
26  deaths,  in  every  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants—that is,  of  the  cases  report- 
ed ;  but  it  is  known  that  here,  as  else- 
where, many  persons  had  the  disease 
without  notice  being  given  to  the  public 
aflihorities. 
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Ta  ike  EdUw  of  the  London  Medical 
Oazette. 

TATlitock,  Corent  GardeDi 
Oct.  3,1851, 

Sir, 
I  AM  a  country  practitioner,  settled  for 
some  few  years  m  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
— T*  '"  Yorkshire;  but  T  am  not  so 
settled  as  to  have  lost  all  my  old  town 
associations.  I  have  still  my  yearnings 
after  the  resources  of  tbe  metropolis  | 
and  particularly  about  this  period  every 
year  I  make  it  a  point  to  be  in  London. 
A  good  introductory  lecture  is  my  chief 
delight ;  and  that  alone,  if!  can  find  one 
announced  from  some  man  of  eminence, 
or  to  be  delivered  upon  some  important 
occasion,  is  ahvays  a  sufficient  induce^ 
ment  to  bring  me  up  to  town.  My  old 
preceptor,  "  glorious  John,"  is  no 
more  ;  and  Sir  Astley  has  retired  from 
the  business  of  lecturing,  much  to  my 
disappointment.  Yet,  since  I  last  heard 
either  of  these,  1  have  listened  to  Charles 
Bell  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  with  satisfac- 
tion undiminished.  The  occasion  upon 
which  I  heard  Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest ;  it  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  London  University  in  1828;  and  I 
think  1  shall  never  lose  the  favourable 
impression  left  upon  my  mind  of  the 
bright  prospects  of  that  institution  by 
the  eloauence  of  the  learned  professor. 
My  feelings  were  enlisted  in  what  I  was 
taught  to  conceive  tbe  *'  good  cause" 
of  supporting  the  University  ;  and  not 
even  all  the  unseemly  proceedings  which 
have  since  occurred  in  that  establish- 
ment—not all  the  changes  and  chances 
that  have  come  upon  its  career,  the  dis« 
missals,  resignations,  the  breaches  of 
discipline,  and  the  disgraceful  deficien- 
cies of  the  governing  body,  can  entirely 
wean  me  from  the  interest  which  I  take 
in  it,  and  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
imposing  effect  of  the  said  introductory 
lecture.  I  have  ever  since  been  atten- 
tive to  the  progress  (if  I  may  call  it  so) 
of  tbe  London  University,  and  have 
taken  every  opportunity  of  making  my- 
self acquainted  with  its  arrangements ; 
but  I  have  never  beeu  able  to  attend  on 
any  of  the  annual  opening  days  since 
the  one  just  mentioned,  until  this  very 
day,  when,  attracted  not  by  the  name  of 
the  individual  who  was  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress (though  I  probably  did  expect 
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i^mtihmg  from  a  pereon  so  permitted  to 
take  precedence),  but  by  the  pecaliar 
circumstances  under  which  I  knew  the 
establishment  was  about  to  open  for  the 
session,  1  took  care  that  nothing  should 
prevent  me  from  beiog^  present.  And 
such  a  scene  as  1  have  witnessed  !  Pain- 
ed as  I  am  by  the  general  impression 
which  it  has  left  upon  me,  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  absurd  pleasantry  of  it 
for  a  great  deal ;  nor  would  1  wi«h  the 
readers  of  the  Medical  Gacette,  who 
were  not  present,  to  be  deprived  of  all 
knowledge  of  this  singular  exhibition. 
Sir,  I  keep  a  regular  journal,  or  log- 
book, of  such  curious  occurrences  as 
befal  me  from  time  to  time;  and  here 
are  what  I  consider  to  be  materials  for 
a  leaf  or  two.  If  the  communication  of 
them  be  acceptable  to  you,  you  are,  I 
can  assure  you,  most  welcome  to  them, 
and  I  shall  be  at  the  same  time  much 

gratified  by  seeing  them  in  print;  so 
ere  they  are  in  their  original  rough 
state,  just  as  they  were  written  upon 
my  return  to  my  lodgings  :— 

Oc/.  3,  1831,  London  University.-^ 
The  Professor  of  Midwifery  of  this 
place  has  just  delivered  himself  of  an 
opening  lecture;  and  a  troublesome 
job  the  poor  man  has  had  of  it.  la 
coming  into  the  world  the  babe  was  lit- 
tle better  than  still-born  ;  it  was  a  poor, 
starved,  sickly  creature^any  thing  but 
creditable  to  the  doctor  and  patient. 
The  gossips  were  astonished  at  the  throes 
and  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  de- 
livery, and  the  constant  recourse  which 
was  had  to  cordials  Uy  the  accoucheur 
ever  and  anon.  But  allegory  apart,  I 
have  heard  one  of  the  flattest,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  one  of  the  most 
stale  and  unprofitable  introductory  lec- 
tures from  br.  Davis  this  day,  that  I 
ever  remember  to  have  been  an  ear  and 
eye-witness  to.  What  a  silly  thing  of 
his  brother  professors  to  allow  him  to 
open !  The  school  of  medicine  in  this 
establishment  is  understood  to  be  re- 
modelled and  re-cast ;  /(real  things  are 
evidently  expected  from  it,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  so  large  an  assemblage  gathered  in 
the  theatre,  to  hear  what  the  medical  fa- 
culty had  to  say  in  ita  own  behalf.  Dr. 
Davis  I  had  never  heard  lecture  ;  but  1 
expected  much  from  the  man  who  was 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  breach  in  the 
time  of  doubt  and  diflicnlty.  At  length, 
in  the  "dab  chick  waddled" d  couldoot 
help  recollecting  Pope's  line),  and  after  a 


few  preliminary  adjnstnientB  of  pttltinp 
on  his  spectacles,  drawing  forth  hia 
MS.  &c*  opened  his  mouth  and  bc«ao. 
He  bad  an  ample  field  before  him, 
wherein  to  discusa  the  objects  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  Universitjf  eatabliabed  in 
a  great  metropolis ;  but  it  seemed  oMm 
his  wish  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
religiout  forms  of  education  in  this 
place,  and  to  shew  how  the  London 
University  was  open  to  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations alike*-'*  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, to  Christian,  Mahometan,  and  Hm- 
doo.''  He  was  pleased  to  be  severe  upon 
the  old  English  universities,  and  alluded 
In  terms,  which  he  no  doubt  conceived 
to  be  pointed  and  pregnant,  to  the  dan- 
gers of  sul)8cription ;  and  clenched  his 
argument  upon  the  horrible  consequences 
ofperjury,  with  a  long  rigmarole  Latin 
quotation  about  the  nature  of  an  oath. 
The  poor  man  was  by  this  time  in  » 
pitiable  state  of  exhaustion,  and  re- 
quired recruiting.  Ht  swallowed  a 
glass  of  wine.  I  have  often  before  seen 
public  lecturers  have  recourse  to  a  glass 
of  nHiler  for  refreshment  sake  on  the 
occasion  of  some  great  delivery,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
the  water-bottle  literally  set  aside,  and  a 
decanter  of  wine,  with'  a  glass,  intro- 
duced in  presence  of  a  large  audience. 
But  the  midwife  is  the  best  judge :  glass 
after  glass  was  regularly  thrown  off 
after  each  heavy  paragraph  was  deli- 
vered, and  the  audience  seemed  to  feel 
for  the  jolly  Profesor*s  necessities  by 
looking  round  at  each  other,  on  the 
ouafling  of  every  bumper,  and  venting 
their  sympathies  in  a  half-suppressed 
titter.  1  was  particularly  amused  at 
one  time,  by  observing  his  eye  wander 
for  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  lon^^ 
passage,  from  the  paper  to  the  wine — 
the  lecturer's  lips  smacked  audibly— and 
the  hand  instinctively  moved  to  the  bot- 
tle, which  it  actually  half-inverted  1  It 
is  needless  to  say,  if  the  Professor  was 

S'ven  to  perspiration  before  he  touched 
e  wine,  in  what  a  state  he  was  when 
finishing  the  lecture.  But  to  oroceed  :— 
Tilings  went  on  flatly^very  flatly^after 
all.  No  symptom  of  applause  was  eli- 
cited for  the  first  half-hour— no  well- 
turned  phrase,  or  judicious  sentiment, 
'Invited  tne  approbation  of  the  audience ; 
and  probably  so  it  would  have  gone  on 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  had  not  Pro- 
fessor Pattison*s. dismissal  been  alluded 
to  as  **  a  change  that  would  prove  bene- 
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fictal."  TWtdrffw  from  tome  score  of  ju- 
fftniieimfitori,  irho  seemed  waiting  for 
the  iigaal,  a  disUoct  peal  of  hand  clap- 
jfkg;   boi  there  wm  nothing  of  the 
ttme  tort  demonstrated  for  the  remain* 
der  of  tbe  lecture.    And,  by  the  wav, 
ipeskio^of  Mr.  Pattison,  how  strangely 
ffld  the  lecturer  acouit  himself!    He 
positively  spoke  of  the  ex -professor  as 
a  distiogttished  anatomist^  and  one  en- 
deared to  him   by  habits  of  intimate 
pririte  friendship  —  yet  he  threw  his 
imimate  friend — his  distinguished  and 
able  friend,  overboard,  in  acouiescence 
irith  the  public! y-eondemnea  decisiop 
of  tbe  Gonncil!     The  proceedings  of 
tlie  Oiancil  and  the  Professors  be  illus« 
trited  by  the  novel  and  original  image 
of  the  going  of  "  n  piece  of  meehanieal 
flucAijifiy »     •*  Some,"  said  the  lec- 
tarer,  "  are  of  opinion  that  we  cannot 
go  oil"     (Here  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine )    "  Cannot  we  indeed  ?— Wait  a 
few  days  T'    It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  on  paper  the  sotto  voce  point 
with  which  the  doctor  uttered  these  last 
two  phrases ;  they  were  so  irresistibly 
eomic.     But  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  new  arrangements,  and  the  ac- 
tosl  itate  of  tlie  school,  much  of  course 
was  expected:    any  person,   however 
nittkilled  in  lecturing,  could  have  made 
here  a  bit  for  himself,  and  done  some 
credit  to  his  brethren  of  the  faculty : 
bttt  poor  Dr.  Davis  did  his  best,  and  that 
best  was— nothing.    Hear  his  eloquent 
paoeryric   on    Dr.    EUiotson.      After 
oeotioaing   that   this   gentleman   had 
been  newly   elected   to  the  cbair    of 
Practical  Medicine^  the  lecturer  added, 
with  bimiuble  grace,  "  He  is  rather  a 
ynoy  fiMnt,^bat  he  is  an  old  lecturer 
sad  an  old  physician !"    liittle  said  is 
•oon  mended.  Of  Or .  Turner  he  only  ven- 
tored  fo  say,  "  He  is  very  assiduous  to 
his  pupils."  t !  But  Professor  Lindley  U 
iffloiorulixed  by  the  niche  he  got  along 
with  the  lecturer  himself  in  this  elo< 
quent  prelection  :  —  *'  Mr.  Lindley  is 
the  Professor  of  BoUiiy.    1  don't  well 
know  what  to  say  about  him  (a  laugh.) 
Whatever  remnants  of  botany  I  ever 
had,  I  have  lost  them  all;  indeed,  / 
never  had  more  than  wa$  sufficient  to 
H9e  me  from  rejection  when  1  went  in 
for  mw  diploma  r*     Good  God  I  what 
a  confession  to  proceed  from  the  oc- 
cQpant   of  a    medical    chair!    and   a 
chair,  too,  in  the  University  of  London  1 
V^liat  an  encouraging  example  to  be  set 
before  tbe  pupils  in  a  medical  school ! 


Nor  was  the  man  in  the  slightest  degree 
ashamed  to  make  this  confession  before 
a  public  audience:—!  wonder  how  he 
will  like  to  see  it  in  print. 

Enough  of  this  most  unpleasant  af- 
fur.  I  am  grieved  from  my  soul  fur 
the  paltry  predicament  in  which  the 
University  is  placed  by  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  this—not  a  soul  who  was 
present,  I  am  bold  to  say,  \fill  forget 
It  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  fi^lt  for  the 
professors,  who  were  face  to  face  with 
the  ungracious  opening-lecturer,  and 
hunff  their  heads  abashed  at  his  foolisb 
display.  Often  have  I  heard  of  "damn-* 
ing  with  faint  praise/'  but  never  did  I 
see  the  operation  of  sinking  with  labo* 
rious  imbecility  performed  before. 
How  unfortunate  (though  I  should  .hope 
it  may  be  otherwise)  for  the  business  of 
the  establishment,  with  all  its  new  ar- 
rangements, to  have  received  its  first 
impulse  from  such  a  hand !  The  open- 
ing lecturer,  indeed,  said  something 
about  this  duty  having  been  allotted  ta 
him  in  the  order  of  the  rota.  When  I 
recollected  the  auspicious  first  move- 
ment of  that  rota  —  a  movement  ta 
which  1  have  already  alluded  —  and 
compared  it  with  what  I  now  saw,  I 
could  not  help  quoting  the  interrogatory 
of  the  poet :— 


•*  Ampbora  CKpIt 

IntUttti :  CDireate  roi&  cur  «rertM*  exitt^ 

Sir,  you  now  have  the  leaf  from  my 
log-book,  ivhich  I  promised  to  give  you.. 
Make  what  use  of  it  you  please,  and 
believe  me  ever 

Most  obediently  yours, 

RUSTICUS.. 


LECTURES 

•N 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Univertity^ 
By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Intreduetefy  Lecture— Oct.  5,  183 J. 

In  appearing  for  the  first  time  as  Profeesor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 

•  Ureeue-^taat  sngastam  et  eejUricJium,  eadt 
C«re/en»d.— Vitr.  Scuul. 
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10  tbiti  UniTeniiy,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  at  once  upon  the  subject  wbicb  I  am 
destined  to  teach. 

The  novelty  of  seeing  myself  in  another 
institution  than  that  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
lectured,  and  in  which  it  is  still  my  happi 
ness  to  attempt  rendering  myself  useful  to 
the  rising  generation  of  my  profession  by 
practical  example  and  illustration,  while  I 
increase  my  own  knowledge  and  endeavour 
to  add  to  the  general  stock — the  novelty  of 
teaching  in  the  first  and  only  medical  school 
founded  in  England  upon  the  full  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  the  celebrated  and  systema- 
tic schools  of  the  continent  and  of  Scotland— 
the  novelty  of  teaching  in  a  medical  school 
constituting  a  department  of  an  University, 
and  that  University  established  in  the  great 
city  of  the  empire,  in  the  greatest  city  of 
Europe,  fresh  and  young,  and  therefore  in- 
experienced, and  sometimes  possibly  iniu- 
dicious,  but  unencumbered  by  monkish  ha- 
bits and  ontique  fashions,  bent  not  down  to 
support  any  one  tribe  or  party,  or  sect,  how- 
ever dominant,  nor  proud  and  unkind 
enough  to  turn  its  back  on  any,  but  standing 
^rect  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  young  and  noble 
form,  destined  to  a  full  growth  and  mighty 
strength,  and  a  development  of  endless 
lowers  and  excellencies ;  smiling  and  hold- 
ing out  its  hand  to  all,  of  whatsoever  sect  or 
party,  or  tribe,  or  language,  or  nation  ;  and 
intending  to  bestow  upon  the  meritorious  of 
all  sects,  sorts,  and  conditions,  and  upon  the 
meritorious  only,  not  upon  those  who  have 
the  accidental  distinction  of  birth  as  well  as 
upon  the  meritorious,  those  honours  which 
it  must  one  day  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
stowing ;  willing  itself  to  learn,  anxious  to 
repeat  no  errors,  and  having  the  improve- 
ment and  welfare  only  of  mankind  at  heart ; 
— all  these  circumstances  produce  feelings 
and  reflections  to  which  I  must  give  utter- 
ance* 

That  1  should  have  discontinued  to  lecture 
on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  and 
even  appear  to  require  explanation,  to  those 
who  know  the  struggle  which  I  made  suc- 
cessively, with  a  series  of  my  predecessors, 
to  obtain  permission  for  the  physicians  to 
lecture  within  its  walls,  as  the  surgeons,  and 
even  the  surgeons  of  an  adjoining  hospital  in 
co-partnership  with  them,  actually  did  ;  who 
know  the  dark  persecution  which,  on  ac- 
count of  my  efforts,  I  underwent — the  secret 
insinuations  of  incompetency  and  bad  spi- 
rit—the attempt  to  remove  me  from  the  hos- 
pital after  some  years  of  gratuitous  service, 
unless  I  would  sign  a  promise  that,  although 
forbidden,  like  all  the  physicians,  to  lecture 
within  the  walls,  I  would  not  lecture  even  any 
where  without ;  who  also  know,  that,  after 
all  this,  the  extorted  promise  was  torn  to 
pieces,  through  the  virtuous  feelings  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Coremon,  4uid  a 


message  sent  me  officiaily  that  I  was  free  to 
lecture  wherever  I  thought  proper ',  that  a 
regular  medical  school  was  next  establiabad,. 
in  which,  op  to  the  present  mcnntnt,  I  took 
a  principal  part— which  still  flourishes,  and 
long,  I  trust,  will  flourish— and  that  the 
medical  officers  are  now  allowed  to  attach 
themselves  to  any  other  schools  they  desire* 
the  principle  being  acted  upon  by  the  liberal 
committee  and  governors,  that  the  physi* 
cians  and  surgeons  are  elected  to  the  charity* 
for  which  only  the  funds  were  given,  and  not 
to  the  school ;  and  who  know,  moreover, 
that  I  not  only  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
length,  of  seeing  these  results,  but  am  on 
the  happiest  terms  with  all  the  officers,  and 
all  my  coUeaeues,  who  are  men  of  peacelal 
minds  and  high  gentleman-like  feelings, 
and  that  those  whose  ears  were  formerly 
poisoned  are  now  my  most  cordial  friendsL 
I  determined  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
lectureship  of  the  rractice  of  Medicine  beforo 
any  idea  was  entertained  that  this  chair 
would  be  vacant  in  the  University  ',  and  even 
in  the  summer  of  1830  I  actus Jiy  resigned, 
and  consented  to  lecture  last  winter  only  at 
the  solicitation  of  my  principal  colleagues. 
The  great  distance  of  the  hospital  from  my 
residence  had  now  become  so  serious  an  in- 
convenience, on  account  of  theincrease  of 
my  private  practice,  that  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  go  more  frequently  to  the  institution 
than  to  make  my  clinical  visits.  I  was 
merely  a  joint  lecturer,  and  I  fancied  that» 
while  1  remained  thus  yoked,  great  succeaa 
wssiimpossible.  But  one  single  circumstance 
made  my  resignation  a  duty.  I  dis(H>vered 
that  my  colleague,  with  whom  I  am  on  the 
very  best  terms,  and  who  is  a  most  amiable 
man,  in  the  complete  course,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  arrangement,  he  delivered 
during  the  season,  and  I  in  mine,  upon  the 
same  subject,  inculcated  both  principles  and 
practice  diametrically  opposite  upon  almost 
every  subject  |  that,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, **  we  must  have  differed  toto  aria 
both  as  physiologists,  pathologists,  and  the* 
rapeutists,  in  many  most  essential  points  of 
doctrine  and  practice.'* 

To  arrest  teaching  so  unprofitable,  so  per- 
plexing, so  disgusting  to  the  student — to  ar- 
rest  su  ridiculous  an  exhibition,  required  no 
consideration.  It  was  necessary  for  one  to 
withdraw,  and,  as  the  junior,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  be  the  one. 

Thus  disengaged,  I  heard  that  this  chair 
was  vacant,  and  1  instantly  desired  to  occupy 
a  post  so  honourable— a  post  affording  so 
ample  an  opportunity  of  disseminating  a 
knowledge  ot  my  profession.  The  plan  of  all 
the  other  medical  schools  of  the  metropolisr 
has  always  appeared  to  me  far  too  limited, 
aud  the  instruction  imparted  to  be  of  neces- 
sity superficial.  Through  the  want  of  an 
nmversity  in  London,  medicine  and  surgery 
were  loog  scarcely  taught  at  all,  notwitb- 
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tfandiB^  the  great  meaae  presented  by  the 
popelaciOD  ttd  the  hospitals.  The  student 
was  eoBipelied  to  travel  to  France,  Holland, 
or  Itafyt  m,  ia  later  times,  to  Germany  or 
Soodaad,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  acqairing  a  true 
profesBODal  edocation ;  oar  own  two  Uni- 
▼erntics  neglectnig  almost  entirely  to  teach 
medicine,  whedier  from  the  want  of  anato- 
mical and  clinical  means,  the  hopefeseness 
of  rivalling  the  great  continental  and  Scot- 
tish fchools,  or  the  idea  tliat  their  proper  end 
VIS  to  teach  general  knowledge,  to  impart 
only  what  all  educated  persons  should  know, 
or  from  the  circnmstances  mentioned  in  a 
powerful  and  remarkable  article  in  the  last 
somber  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the 
Inivenities  of  England,— The  ascendancy 
of  the  Colleges  over  the  University — the 
•ubvenicn  of  the  professional  system  by  the 
tatoffial — since  (says  the  reviewer)  time  was 
when  the  Colleges  did  not  eaist,  and  the  Uni- 
vciaity  was  there ;  and  were  the  Colleges 
sgam  abolished,  the  Umversit^  would  re- 
maia  e&tire ;  and  when  the  University  was 
paramooat,  the  cyele  of  instruction  was 
distributed  among  a  body  of  teachers,  all 
professedly  chosen  from  merit,  end  each 
coacenCratisg  all  his  ability  on  a  single  ob- 
ject, and  the  whole  youth  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  equal  standing*  daily  collected  into 
brge  daases  under  Uie  same  professor  ;— 
whareas  the  colleges  and  balls  are  now  ele^- 
vated  into  so  many  little  universities,  into 
wbi^  booses  the  students  are  distributed, 
with  fitcle  regard  to  ability  or  standing, 
saMwg  some  fifty  tutors,  who  are  chosen 
Iram  the  lellews,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fellowships  were  not  founded  for  the  pur> 
poaes  of  teaching,  and  the  fellow  rarely  owes 
his  eligibility  to  merit  alone,  but  to  some 
fbrtmtoas  circumstances  also,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

The  opportunities  of  teaching  anatomy, 
sorcery,  mid  medicine,  however,  in  London, 
htamte  at  length  too  great  to  be  always 
thrown  away ;  and  the  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pitals began  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgeiTr  and  afterwards  the  physicians 
vpim  medicine.  These  lectures  were  of 
iuaited  extent,  nor  were  systems  of  courses, 
lor  a  time,  delivered  so  as  to  constitute  re- 
gular schools.  The  time,  the  trouble,  and 
tfae  expense  of  travelling  to  an  University  of 
nedicai  reputation,  rendered  the  emolument 
furly  to  be  expected  on  establishment  in 
prsctiee  too  high  tat  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  afford ;  and  as  the  population  increased, 
sad  more  practitioners  were  demanded, 
home  medi<^  instruction  was  sought  after 
by  greater  numbers  every  year— and  this  the 
aiore,  as  any  one  could  practise  without  the 
hcease  or  authority  of  any  University. 

The  lectures  improved,  and  at  length  re- 
fular  schools  were  estabibhed;  yet,  as 
they  were  all  private,  and  could  confer  no 
privilegca  or  oonoai**;  and  those  who  re* 


quired  degrees  went  consequently  to  (he  old 
celebrated  schools,  while  those  whose  only 
resource  was  the  private  schools  had  too 
small  pecuniary  means  to  devote  much  above 
a  year  to  public  study,  these  metropolitan 
schools  remained  scaotvand  superficial.  The 
whole  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  morbid 
anatomy  together,  were  disposed  of  in  a 
course  of  little  more  than  three  months  ;  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  the  science  of  che- 
mistry, each  in  the  same  period,  with  only  a 
lecture  of  one  hour's  duration  three  times  A 
week  ;  much  of  general  pathology  and  fo- 
rensic medicine  was  altogether  omitted ;  and 
the  whole  of  medical  pouce,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  profession,  were  passed  over ;  and 
things  remain  still  in  the  same  state,  except 
that  courses  on  forensic  medicine  are  no# 
about  to  be  delivered. 

It  was  left  for  this  University  to  be  bold 
enough  to  establish  courses  of  six  months' 
duration,  in  which  fall  scope  would  be  af- 
forded the  professors  of  laying  before  the 
student  the  whole  body  of  medical  science, 
to  add  the  charms  of  varied  illustration,  to 
incoleate  important  points  esmestly  and  re- 
peatedly, and  to  introduce  the  student  to  an 
acquaintance  with  medical  literature  These 
opportunities  I  not  only  did  not  enjoy  in  my 
former  school,  but  could  never  hope  to  ob- 
tain ;  and  I  gladl^r  attached  myself  to  this 
new  school  of  medidne  (loud  applause). 

The  mode  of  instmctlon  by  lecture,  though 
by  no  means  sufiicient  of  itself,  is  in  ray 
mind  of  high  importance.  When  a  whole  sub- 
ject can  be  taught  in  a  solitary  coarse  of  lec- 
tures, and  the  exhibition  of  nothing  is  re- 
quired, so  that  a  mere  delivery  of  statement 
constitutes  the  whole  task  of  the  professor, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  work, 
containing  all  the  same  information,  might 
be  studied  in  private  with  equal  benefat^ 
and,  indeed,  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
would  probably,  after  costing  less,  remain 
in  the  possession  of  the  student,  to  be  con- 
sulted by  him  whenever  he  thinks  fit.  But 
when  a  circle  of  instruction  is  required,—* 
when  the  subjects  are  numerous,  and  de- 
mand many  courses  of  lectures  and  many 
professors,  the  student  cannot  be  committed 
to  himself.  Without  lectures  he  would  be- 
come almost  to  a  certainty  bewildered,  study 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  wander  from  one 
subject  to  another,  getting  little  fruit  from 
any  ;  whereas  the  attendance  on  various  lec- 
tures, at  stated  hours,  creates  an  excite- 
ment and  interest,  as  well  as  a  regularity  of 
habit,  which  are  of  incalculable  utility. 

In  our  science  and  art,  however,  lectures 
are,  on  another  account,  of  superior  advan- 
tage—are indeed  indispensable.  One  part 
of  the  office  of  every  ^medical  lecturer  is  to 
describe  objects  of  sense.  The  attempt  td 
learn  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria medica,  or  botany,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous, without  the  inspection  of  <he  material 
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objects,  and  the  principal  pbenomena.  Of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  the  practice  of  but* 
l^ery,  the  same  is  true.  Neither  the  pro* 
feasor  of  the  practice  of  physic,  nor  the  pro* 
fessor  of  surgery,  can  gif  e  bis  pupils  a  full 
idea  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  or  of  the 
administration  of  remedial  means,  without 
patients  exhibiting  the  Tarious  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  subjected  to  the  exercise  of 
oar  art.  As  cases,  however,  cannot  be  had 
at  pleasure,  so  as  regularly  to  illustrate  a 
systematic  course  of  lectures,  it  is  indispeo- 
sable  to  deliyer  the  general  description  and 
history  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  in  a 
distinct  course,  and  to  afford  the  illustra- 
tions from  lif^  in  a  totally  separate  manner, 
as  they  incidentally  present  themselves  in  a 
collection  of  patients:  it  is  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  both  a  genersd  course  and 
clinical  instruclion.  Yet,  in  the  general 
course,  material  illustration  is  both  possible 
and  necessary.  Representations  of  the  va- 
rious morbid  changes  by  copious  and  well- 
executed  drawings,  engravings,  and  models, 
and  actual  specimens  of  these,  and  all  the 
material  products  of  disease,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  teacher  to  present  and  explain  ;  although, 
when  I  was  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  the  pro- 
fessor of  physic  never  exhibited  a  single 
drawing,  nor  a  morbid  specimen.  In  these 
respects  the  University  affords  me  great  ad- 
vantages. The  museum  is  excellent,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  profession,  may 
become  unrivalled.  And  here  I  entreat  the 
profession  to  contribute  to  it, — to  preserve 
what  morbid  specimens  thev  can,  and  depo- 
sit with  us ;  remembering  tliat  we  have  no 
hospital  to  supply  us,  and  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  individual  contribution  ;  remem- 
bering, likewise,  that  our  museum  is  of  inde- 
scribably greater  utility  than  any  others  un- 
connected with  a  school ;— that,  while  those 
are  open  only  to  the  inspection  of  the  pro- 
fession, not  merely  is  this  open  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  every  preparation  in  it  is  laid 
distinctly  before  the  students,  and  employed 
by  the  professors  as  a  means  of  instruction  : 
I  therefore  entreat  the  practitioners  of  this 
vast  metropolis  to  render  it,  as  they  readily 
can,  and  at  no  expense,  one  of  the  first  pa- 
thological museums  in  Europe.  The  draw- 
ings posse  ssed  by  the  University  are,  I  be- 
lieve, unrivalled,— at  least  I  have  no  where 
else  seen  such  a  collection.  Their  accuracy 
and  beauty,  their  scale,  and  their  numbers, 
are  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
them,  and  reflect  snch  credit  upon  Dr.  Cars^ 
well  that  he  requires  no  panegyric  of  mine  ; 
and  when  the  short  period  in  which  they 
were  executed  is  considered,  his  industry 
becomes  equally  a  subject  of  admiration 
with  his  talents.  In  the  other  great  mode 
of  instruclion  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  the  University  fails ',  and  our 
school  can  never  deserve  the  name  of  a  great 
medical  school  while  the  defect  exists  ;^-a 


hospital  is  imperiously  necessary.  It  is  tni* 
that  we  have  a  dispensary ;  but  a  dispensary 
most  always  be  a  miserable  subsUtuta  to  the 
student  for  a  hospital.  No  medical  univer- 
sity would  grant  the  degree  of  doctor  in  me- 
dicine upon  any  who  had  frequented  merely 
a  dispensary.  At  a  dispensary  the  majority 
of  patients  are  so  little  indisposed,  aa  to  bia 
able  to  go  about.  When  seen,  they  necessa- 
rily pass  in  rapid  review  before  the  practi- 
tioner, giving  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
how  practice  may  be  disfMitcbed,  rather  than 
how  disease  should  be  investigated ;  for,  if 
the  time  demanded  for  the  scientific  and  pa- 
tient investigation  of  each  case,  and  for  de- 
monstration and  explanation  to  the  pupil, 
were  given,  the  poor  creatures  would  be 
compelled  to  lose  far  more  time  than  their 
condition  in  life  or  their  strength  would  al- 
low in  attending  at  the  charity,  lliere  is, 
besides,  no  certainty  among  the  patients  of 
a  dispensary  that  medicine  is  regularly 
taken ;  no  possibility  of  fixing  their  diet  ;  no 
certainty  of  their  continuing  to  attend,  so 
that  each  case  may  be  regularly  followed  up 
to  its  conclusion ;  no  possibility  of  making 
daily  observations.  When  cases  are  severe, 
and  the  patients  confined  at  home,  there 
is  not  only  the  same  imcertainty  of  strict  at- 
tention to  the  injunctions  respecting  medi- 
cinea  and  diet ;  but  the  student  must  lose  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  running  from  one 
house  to  another  ;  and  the  physician  or  sur- 
geon will  not  visit  all  such  patients  daily 
with  his  pnpils ;  and,  indeed,  his  pupils  can- 
not accompany  him  in  these  visits  with  any 
degree  of  regularity.  In  an  hospital  the 
patients  are  compelled  to  obey  every  injunc- 
tion ;  being  under  the  same  roof  they  may  be 
seen  at  pleasure  any  hour  of  the  day,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  so  that  long  and  repeated 
observation  of  their  cases  is  easy.  When 
death  occurs  to  a  dispensary  patient,  and  an 
examination  is  permitted,  the  student  loaea 
still  more  time ;  for  he  not  only  must  go  to 
the  house  of  the  family,  but  prepare  the  body, 
and  afterwards  reinstate  it ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  seldom  be  accompanied  by  the 
physician  or  surgeon.  At  hospitals  the  exa- 
mination takes  place  without  any  lose  of 
time ;  the  student  has  no  where  to  go  ;  ser- 
vants prepare,  and  sew  up,  and  wash  the 
body ;  and  the  physician  or  surgeon  usually 
superintends  the  inspection.  So  superior  are 
the  advantages  of  hospitals,  that,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  certificates  of  attendance 
upon  them  are  required  at  all  medical  Uni- 
versities previously  to  examination  for  the 
doctorate  ;  and  although  certificates  of  at- 
tendance at  dispensaries  are  admitted  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those 
of  hospitals,  the  majority  of  English  medical 
students  voluntarily  enter  themselves  to  the 
medical  practice  of  hospitals.  The  inferior- 
ity of  dispensaries  is,  indeed,  acknowledged 
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kj  A«lr  wamikml  ofllcen  in  die  greater  cheap- 
■eee  of  tfceir  temis ;  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Conpaij  dedere  it  in  their  demand  of  a 
looker  actflodanoe  at  them  than  at  hoMttilai 
It  is,  thctefore,  much  to  be  laaeaM  that 
the  Apothcoaries'  rrnnp— y  admits  dispen- 
mxy  suadaaoe  at  all ;  for  if,  of  the  short 
period  eajoyed  hj  the  medical  pupil  for  the 
poblic  staidy  of  his  professioa,  a  certain  per* 
tioB  is  aeccaearily  devoted  to  witnessing 
ernes,  that  portion  should  evidentlj  be  spent 
ia  eiiBiesint;  them  in  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  if 
tighttea  moathe  can  be  spared  for  witness* 
isgdispeasary  practice,  tne^  can  be  spared 
for  witaeasiaff  ho^tal  practice.  Those  who 
eumot  SCO  the  necessity  of  hospital  atten* 
dsBM,  foe  die  porpose  of  witnemmg,  without 
Miy  lees  of  tiaie,  the  most  important  diseases, 
sad  their  BBiaate  investigation,  and  accurate 
and  aaiesliaiaed  treatment  b^  the  phyaiciatt, 
cannot  bat  adaiit  the  necessity  of  hospital 
atteadaace  lor  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
neat  aeadeats  and  operations  of  surgery. 
The  CoHefo  of  Surgeons  can  receive  no  certi* 
ficstes  of  atteadaace  upon  the  surgical  prac* 
tics  of  diaponsaries.  If,  therefore,  the  sto- 
dsat  mast  attend  a  hospital  for  half  his 
e9q>erieaoe,  it  ia  indispoubly  best  that  he 
tboald  acffaire  the  other  half  within  the 
■ome  walls.  In  speaking  these,  my  sincere 
ceavietions,  I  feel  some  delicacy,  because  I 
am  a  hoepital  physician.  But  those  who 
know  aM  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit  me  of  any 
iaterestcd  motive,  and,  in  truth,  the  medical 
cliaieof  St.  Thomas's  is  frequented  to  the  ut- 
BMst  of  oar  desire,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  it  in  my  power  veiy  long  to  remain 
attached  to  that  great  Institution.  I  will 
Bot  scrapie  to  add,  that  I  think  the  student 

Eys  too  much  for  hospiul  attendance  in 
adon,  that  the  entrance  should  not  be  to 
^^^yr^if  or  surgical  practice  alooe,  but  to  the 
whole  range  of  the  hospital,  and  that  the  sum 
which  ia  paid  to  witness  the  surgical  prac- 
tice eaiy,  would  be  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tioa  far  the  surgeons  and  physicians  to- 
gether;  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
Biest  meritorious  among  the  senior  students 
rewarded  with  the  appointments  of  dresMrs 
to  the  sorgeons,  as  well  as  of  clinical 
assistaats  to  the  physicians,  gratuitous- 
ly. The  last  argument  I  will  urge  in  fa- 
vour of  hospitals  is,  that  thev  sre  also  dis- 
I ;  that  they  have  a  Jispensary  de- 
,  in  whioi  patients  to  the  same 
at  are  attended  as  at  mere  dispensa- 
ries. Besides  all  the  inmates  of  St.  Tho- 
Kss's,  the  greater  part  of  ten  thousand  out- 
patieata  are  attended ;  ead,  although  none 
are  riaifeed  at  home,  this  might  readily  be 
done,  withoat  any  farther  trouble  or  eipense, 
by  the  senior  ami  best-iaformed  students,  to 
wboea  soch  a  trust  would  be  an  incalculable 
beacit. 
li  is  thaa  eertain  that  the  pupils  of  this 


university  must  fiaqaaat  hospitals  for  the 
purposes  of  aargery,  and  that  many  will  {re" 

^Dt  them  al8o*-and  I  think  all  ought  to 
oent  them — ^for  the  purposes  of  physic  ; 
that  they  must  be  indebted  to  other  practi" 
tionen  than  the  professors — to  others  who 
are  unconnected  with  the  University,  and 
possibly  are  lecturers  in  other  schools,  for  a 
most  important  part  of  their  education ;  that 
this  cannot  be  celebrated  as  a  medical 
school^— that  it  cannot  be  said  to  afford  a 
perfect  medical  education  till  it  possesses  a 
hospital.  Without  a  hospital,  the  Profea* 
sors,  it  most  be  added,  who  teach  the  prac* 
tical  part  of  the  profession,  not  only  are  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  properly  instracting 
their  pupils,  but  lose  the  great  advantage  of 
proving  to  them  the  troth  of  their  state- 
ments and  the  propriety  of  their  precepts. 
One  great  souroe  of  my  pleasure  in  tesching 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  the  opportn^ 
nity  of  shewing  the  pupils  that  I  practised 
what  I  inculcated— of  rendering  probable, 
or  proving  to  them,  that  what  1  advanced 
was  true,  and  of  referring  from  time  to  time 
for  illustrations  of  my  descriptions  to  esses 
wbioh  they  had  witnessed  with  me  in  the 
institution. 

.  For  the  greater  part  of  these  important 
objects  a  small  hospital  would  be  sufficienU— 
a  hundred  medical  and  a  hundred  surgical 
beds.  This  number  of  well- selected  cases, 
assiduously  studied,  would  answer  all  ordic 
aary  purposes  as  well  as  the  458  beds  of  St. 
Thomas's,  one  half  of  the  cases  in  which  are 
imperfectly,  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
pupils ;  and  a  hospital  of  this  eitent  mis;ht, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  be  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  is  generally  imagined. 
But  although  such  a  limited  extent  might 
be  prudent,  and  oven  necessary  at  first,  I 
trust  that  the  students  of  this  University 
will  one  day  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  large  hos- 
pital— that  the  plan  of  the  charity  will  be 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  extension. 
For  an  important  advantage  is  inseparable 
from  a  large  hospital ;  not  that  of  affording 
a  large  number  of  examples  of  the  same 
affections,  but  of  giving  a  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  mora  rare,  nay,  indeed,  of 
the  rarest  diseases,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions^ during  the  period  every  student  fre- 
quents it.  Besides  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming fully  scquainted  with  all  the  ordi- 
nary cases  of  medicine  end  surgery,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  full  and  perfect  education 
that  instances  of  every  disease  and  sccident 
which  he  may  afterwards  have  to  treat, 
should  be  witnessed  by  the  student.  Not 
only  does  the  most  elaborate  description  of 
a  disease,  or  mechanical  derangement,  fall 
short  of  conveying  sn  adequate  idea,  but  the 
conception  gradually  fades  away,  or,  if  re- 
tained, is  frequently  not  recalled  when  what 
was  described  chances  to  occur  after  a  lapso 
of  time ;  and  probably  not  till  another  person 
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names  the  nature  of  the  affection,  do  we  see 
that  it  is  what  we  formerly  heard  of;  or  if 
we  suspect  its  nature,  we  still  have  our 
doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  diseases  or 
accidents  have  once  been  seen,  ocuUi  tub* 
jeetafideUbui,  when  they  again  present  them* 
selves,  they  are  immediately  recognised.  A 
striking  exemplification  of  these  remarks 
came  under  my  observation  when  a  student. 
A  poor  man,  labouring  under  true  scurvy, 
applied  to  a  surgeon  on  account  of  the  horrid 
sta:e  of  his  mouth,  his  gums  being  swollen 
and  spongy,  and  bleeding,  his  teeth  loose, 
and  his  breath  offensive.  The  surgeon,  not 
having  seen  a  case  of  scurvy,  supposed  the 
disease  of  the  gums  arose  from  a  bad  state 
of  the  teeth,  and  extracted  several  in  succes- 
sion.  He  was  then  sent  to  another,  of  high 
eminence  and  enormous  practice,  who  pro* 
nounced  it  a  case  of  fungus  basmatodes  of  the 
p:ums,  and  admitted  him  into  his  hospital, 
intending  to  resign  him  to  his  fate.  Being 
visited,  however,  by  a  practitioner  who  had 
witnessed  scurvy  at  a  naval  hospital,  the  na- 
ture  of  his  disease  was  at  once  recognised : 
•ome  lemon-juice,  and  fresh  meat,  and  vege- 
tables, were  prescribed,  and  he  was  well  in 
a  week  or  two.  The  surgeons,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
were  well>informed  men,  and  the  disease 
was  one  which  all  have  heard  of,  and  the 
leading  symptoms  of  which  are  universally 
known.  But  though  formerly  very  preva- 
Jent  and  fatal  in  London,  it  now  is  uncom- 
mon, and  from  the  want  of  having  wit- 
nessed it,  these  two  gentlemen  thus  com- 
mitted a  serious  error.  It  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  student  that  he  should  have 
witnessed  also  ail  the  rarer  accidents,  and 
the  rarer  surgical  operations.  For  all  this  a 
large  hospital  is  indispensable,  and  I  trust 
that  we  shall  one  day  see  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  containing  lying- 
in  wards,  for  the  purpose  of  an  obstetrical 
clinique,  and  wards  for  the  reception  of  men- 
tal diseases.  If  we  but  make  a  beginning, 
I  feel  confident  that  the  public  will  support 
us.  For  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  of 
an  hospital  to  the  University,  one  is  abso- 
lutely wanted  in  (his  situation.  The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
southern  side,  have  the  two  great  Borough 
hospitals,  St,  Bartholomew's  and  the  Ixm- 
don.  The  western  extremity  has  St. 
George's  and  the  Westminster.  But  be- 
tween the  east  and  west,  on  the  northern 
side,  there  is  merely  the  small  Middlesex 
Hospital f'^aod  in  this  immediate  most  popu- 
lous neighbourhood  none  at  all ;  so  that  not 
only  it,  but  the  adjoining  county,  has  not  the 
advantages  of  any  other  parts  within  or 
around  the  metropolis.  Were  our  Univer- 
sity not  in  eiistence,  the  benevolent,  on  hav- 
ing these  circumstances  pointed  out,  would 
come  forward ;  and  if  once  a  fund  were  es- 
tablished, legacies  would  be  left  as  to  other 


institutions  which  have  already  more  tliaii 
they  can  advantageously  spend  ;  and  when 
the  benevolent  see  that  by  their  aapport 
they  would  do  more  than  further  the  ends  of 
charitv — that  they  would,  at  the  same  time» 
contribute  to  supplying  their  country  with  a 
succession  of  highly-informed  practitioners, 
the  double  incentive,  I  am  certain,  would 
realixe  our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

While  I  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  an 
English  school  of  medicine,  in  a  city,  and  on 
a  plan,  which  will  render  it,  if  well  conduct- 
ed, equal  to  any,  and  far  superior  to  most 
others,  in  the  civilixed  world,  1  rejoice  also 
that  this  school  is  a  department  of  an  univer- 
sity. Nothing  is  more  to  be  desired,  than 
that  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  to 
practise  the  healing  art  should  be  men  of  ex* 
cellent  education.  In  most  countries  of  the 
continent  this  is  the  case.  The  great  body 
of  practitioners  there  receive  a  general  edu- 
cation at  an  university,  previously  to  com- 
mencing the  study  of  their  profession.  They 
in  truth  receive  what  should  be  the  educa- 
tion of  a  physician,  and  are  physicians.  In 
this  country  those  who  carry  on  the  great 
mass  of  practice — those  who,  in  addition  t* 
their  original  occupation  of  apothecary, 
have  risen  to  the  office,  though  not  to  the 
name,  of  physicians— are  indebted  chiefly  to 
their  own  exertions  for  even  their  profes* 
sional  knowledge  and  skill.  Not  only  have 
all  the  lectures,  excepting  perhaps  those  oa 
anatomy  and  surgery,  been  too  scanty  and 
superficial,  and  the  clinical  instruction  con- 
ducted too  generally  in  a  most  careless  man- 
ner, so  that  clinical  lectures  were  actually 
unknown  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  and  an 
extremely  small  number  of  (hose  whose  chief 
business  in  life  was  to  practise  medicine  ever 
thought  of  entering  to  the  medical  practice 
of  an  hospital,  or  of  even  a  dispensarv  ;  and 
no  such  pyetematic  method  of  practical  in- 
struction, whether  medical  or  surgical,  as  is 
proper — no  organisation  of  (he  students  with 
more  or  less  charge  of  patients,  is  yet  esta- 
blished ;  but  uo  better  education  is  given  by 
parents  to  those  children  intended  for  medi. 
cal  practitioners,  than  to  those  whom  they 
destine  for  trade ;  and  at  the  time  when  thfi 
best  part  of  general  education  should  begin, 
the  youth,  with  all  his  capabilities  of  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  attainment,  is  hurried 
off  to  mix  draughts  end  weigh  powders  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  for  several  years. 
The  portion  of  time  thus  consumed,  and  the 
sum  of  money  thus  eroended,  would  enable 
the  youth  of  our  profession  to  attain  every 
acquirement  of  a  high  education.  The 
young  men  who  come  to  our  schools  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  general  practitioners  are, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  as  gentleman- 
like in  their  sentiments  and  manners,  as  in- 
telligent, as  anxious  to  learn  every  thing  (hat 
their  instructors  are  disposed  to  teach  them» 
as  those  who  are  sent  to  Oxford  or  C»m« 
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briJ^-  ai  joang  meo  of  whateTer  BtatioBin 
•oeietj,  ami  in  the  pre^toua  enjoymeot  of 
vhateirer  advantage*.  I  trust  that  ere  long 
the  £reyeaxa*  apprentioeahip  to  learn  the 
bosiiMM  of  the  dispeoser,  or,  as  that  might 
be  leaned  in  as  maoy  months,  I  shooIU  ra- 
ther say,  the  five  years*  apprenticeship  to 
vastetheir  time  2M8hopmen,wiil  be  abolished ; 
and  instead  of  the  present  preposterous  regu* 
latiaip  of  five  long  years  in  the  shop  before  a 
limb  is  diaaected — before  a  lecture  on  ana- 
tomy, chemiatrya  or  any  other  subject  is 
heard,  and  two  years  only  in  systematic 
pabRc  study,  in  dissecting  and  attending 
so  many  lectnics,  and  in  gaining  the  ezpe- 
liente  afforded  by  the  medical  and  surgical 
wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  reading,  which 
pre^iooslY  would  have  been  fruitless,  the 
mth  wiJJ,  through  the  m«di«im  of  such  esta« 
MisbmentB  as  the  London  University,  &c« 
quire  a  good  classical  education,  a  know- 
btdge  of  the  three  great  continental  Ian- 
goages — the  French,  the  German,  and  the 
Itshaa — and  no  inconsiderable  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental 
philosophy.  By  a  change  of  plan,  and  by 
practicable  fociJities,  I  am  confident  that  all 
this  may  be  accomplished  with  no  great  in- 
crease of  expense,  and  the  young  practi- 
ttcRier  be  ready  for  the  commencement  of  his 
setive  career  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty  ;  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  a  given 
expenditure  of  money  and  of  time  ought  to 
be  made  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
Taatages.  These  facilities  will  all  be  amply 
feraincd  by  this  University;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  will  one 
day  be  better  pleased  that  those  young  gen- 
tIeaMn  who  go  before  them  should  adduce 
testimoBJals  of  a  respectable  classical  and 
lairbfatical  education,  a  capability  of  read- 
i^  the  Gennaa,  French,  and  Italian  writers 
ia  the  originals,  and  the  possession  of  a  share 
ef  physics  nnd  mental  philosophy,  than  if 
these  young  gentlemen  prove  they  had  con- 
sumed five  years,  when  thf  mind  tnirsts  most 
ardently  for  knowledge,  in  drug-mixing,  or 
s«di  poor  and  desultory  instruction  as  a  pri* 
vile  practitioBer  has  time  to  bestow,  and 
which  must  be  as  nothing,  before  they  begin 
to  lean  anatomy,  physiology,  andehemistiy, 
lyfrssaiimlly  and  practically  at  a  public 


An  eminent  scientific  professor  at  Utrecht, 
ia  a  pamphlet,  just  published  in  English  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  in  answer  to  Mr.  BsSibage's 
complaiat  that  science  is  on  the  decline 
among  us,  saya,  "  There  are  countries  in 
Europe  where  no  young  man  could  think  of 
stadying  medicine,  mathematics,  or  natural 
science,  with  the  help  of  l«atin  only,  and 
wtdMot  being  prepared,  before  entering  the 
Caivenity,  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
German,  English,  and  Frebch.  The  igno- 
rance of  fneign  science  in  England  cannot 
be  attdbttted  to  want  of  seal,  but  to  a  defect 


in  English  education— the  ignorance  of  fo< 
reign  languages,  which  it  was  perhaps  the 
business  of  tlie  London  University  to  amend.'* 
I  believe  that  all  the  philosophers  of  the  con« 
tinent  hailed  the  foundation  of  the  London 
University  with  delight,  as  an  institution 
which  would  spread  among  the  general 
youth  of  England  a  far  more  useful  education, 
and  far  more  liberal  principles,  than  the  two 
old  Universities  of  England  have  considered 
it  their  business  to  furnish  to  their  clerical 
and  more  aristocraticai  alumni,  and  in  which 
every  science  would  be  fully  taught. 

If  I  am  told  that  this  improvement  in  edtt« 
cation  will  make  the  general  practitioner 
equal  in  knowledge  to  tlra  physician,  I  reply, 
that  this  will  rejoice  me  beyond  measure. 
T  have  no  desire  that  the  importance  of  phy- 
sicians should  be  maintained  by  the  depres« 
sion  of  the  general  practitioner.  If  the 
physician  is  to  continue  as  superior  to  the 
general  practitioner  as  he  formerly  was,  he 
must  advance  in  the  same  proportion — he 
must  not  presume  to  think  of  preventing 
the  general  practitioner  from  stepping  to. 
wards  him— he  must  also  step  forwards  him* 
self,  to  maintain  his  advantage.  The  physi. 
cian,  whose  means  have  allowed  him  to 
spend  more  time  than  the  general  practitionei 
in  bis  literary  and  scientific  education,  in  the 
subsequent  study  of  his  profession,  and  has 
spent  it  industriously ;  and  who,  when  in 
practice,  and  exempt  from  the  toils  of  mid- 
wifery and  the  other  distractions  which  be- 
set the  general  practitioner,  and  having  not 
the  whole  of  the  art,  but  one  branch  only 
to  cultivate,  employs  these  advantages  as 
his  sense  of  duty  must  dictate,  will  always 
acquire  every  reasonable  advantage,  and 
general  practitioners  will  gladly  avail  them» 
selves  of  bis  assistance,  and  will  be  proud  of 
him  as  a  supporter  of  the  character  of  the 
profession.  The  mass  of  the  middle  classes 
of  society  has  begun  a  great  -movement  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  disco- 
very of  rights,  in  the  correction  of  absurdi- 
ties, and  in  virtue  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment. The  higher  orders  see  the  impossi* 
bility  of  arresting  this  progress,  and  titles 
and  decorations  will  no  longer  command 
even  notice,  unless  supported  by  real  excel- 
lence. Among  the  higher  ranks  there  are 
some,  who,  so  far  from  viewing  this  move- 
ment of  other  ranks  with  dread,  step  forward 
to  promote  it ;  and  the  share  taken  by  some 
of  exalted  rank  and  office  in  the  foundation 
of  this  University,  demonstrates  a  liberality 
and  generosity  which  will  ever  do  honour  to 
England,  and  is  worthy  of  all  imitation. 
So  ought  physicians  to  act  towards  the 
general  practitioner ; — to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  improve  his  general  education  and 
his  professional  knowled|;e.  In  fact,  all 
those  who  lecture  or  practise  at  public  insti- 
tutions, act,  whether  they  will  or  not,  con- 
trary to  the  harrow  views  of  interest;  for 
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they  are  occupied  in  impartiiig  knowledge 
to  the  lising  generation  of  general  practi- 
tionere~»occapied  in  endeavouring  to  make 
them  aa  learned  aa  tbenoaelvca. 

In  nu  auch  narrow  Tiews  wonld  be  the 
height  of  baseneasy  and  ^oold  be  the  height 
of  ingratitude ;  for  I  heaitate  not  to  avow— - 
J  rejoice  in  Uua  public  opportunity  of  de- 
claring it^that  to  the  general  practxtionera 
of  Eneland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  I  am  in^ 
debted  for  my  aucceaa  in  m^  profeaaion.  When 
I  commenoed  my  profeaaional  career,  I  de* 
termined  upon  seeking  for  auccew  by  work- 
ing hard,  and  by  conducting  myaelf  aa  we  11 
aa  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  would 
allow.  I  determined,  however  long  I  might 
wait  forancceaa,  never  to  fawn  upon  and  run 
after  my  auperiora,  nor  to  stoop  meanly  to 
my  inferioia :  never  to  intrigue  for  an  ad- 
vantage, nor  to  employ  tmmpery  artifices 
for  making  myself  known  to  the  public. 
For  many  years  I  toiled,  and  saw  most 
of  my  contemporaries,  nay,  of  my  ju. 
niors,  who  work  ed  less,  but  were  wiser 
in  their  generation,  pass  by  me.  I  published 
work  after  work— >ecUtion  after  edition— and 
paper  after  paper  was  honoured  with  a  place 
m  the  Transactions  of  the  first  medical 
society  in  Europe.  I  was  physician  to  a 
large  metropolitan  hospital,  and  had  attend- 
ed there,  and  gratuitously  out  of  doors,  above 
•0,000  patients.  But  in  vain.  In  1838  my 
profession  waa  no  more  luorative-  to  me,  was 
as  short  of  my  actual  expenses,  as  it  had 
been  in  1818.  At  that  time  the  Laneet  waa 
pleased  now  and  then  to  publish  a  clinical 
lecture  delivered  by  me  at  St.  Thomas's,  and 
my  practice  at  once  doubled.  The  following 
year  it  published  the  greater  part  as  I  deli- 
vered them,  and  my  practice  doubled  again. 
Last  season  the  lincet  published  them  all ; 
the  Mtdical  OatetU  followed  ita  exam- 
ple, and  my  practice  has  now  doubled 
a  third  time.  This  astonished  me,  the 
more  as  my  clinical  lectures  were  generally 
delivered  with  little  or  no  premeditation, 
while  all  that  I  published  myself  had  cost 
me  great  labour,  many  a  headache,  and 
much  midnight  oil.  It  was  through  the 
general  practitioners,  in  the  large  majority 
of  instances,  and  through  genenl  pracdr 
tioners,  for  the  most  part,  with  whom  1  had 
not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance,  that  the 
publication  of  those  lectures  accomplished 
m^  success.  To  the  body  of  general  prac- 
titioners, therefore,  I  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude ;  Uiey  have  called  me  forth  sponta- 
neously from  no  interested  motive,  and  I 
cannot  exert  mjrself  too  much  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  successors. 

Conscious  though  I  am  that  my  lectures 
will  not  be  without  defects,  I  still  can  pro- 
mise diligence,  and  the  omission  of  no 
anxious  care.  The  pupils  will  never  find  me 
maintaining  a  professorial  distance,  but  al- 
ways bearing  myself  aa  their  friend,  and  only 


as  astndent  oflongerstandtngthan  themselves. 
I  thus  have  always  conducted  myaelf  to- 
wards the  students  of  St.  Thomas's,  and  never 
met  with  rudeness,  or  even  with  neglect ;  bof, 
on  the  contrary,  have  ever  experienced  the 
most  affectionate  respect.  In  the  ancient 
statotes  of  Oxford  it  waa  enjoined,  that 
**  after  lecture  the  professors  should  tarry  for 
some  time  in  the  schools ;  and,  if  any  scholar 
or  auditor  may  wish  to  argue  against  what  may 
have  been  delivered  from  the  chair,  or  may 
otherwise  have  any  dubiety  to  resolve,  they 
should  listen  to  him  kindly,  and  satiafy  bia 
difficulties  and  doubts."  In  the  spirit  or  ihoa 
good  rule  I  shall  always  act,  and,  in  aeaaoa, 
and  out  of  season,  not  only  during  lecCoTa 
but  after  lecture,  and  in  my  own  house, 
whenever  it  may  be  desired,  the  atadent 
will  ever  find  me  ready  to  impart  any  infor- 
mation, and  give  him  any  counsel  in  my 
power.     (Ueittrated  appUnue,) 


EXTltACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 
Foreign  and  Domtstic, 


DIFFERENCE   IN  THE   EMPLOYMENT  OF 
BLEEDING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

Bloodletting  is  a  remedy  very  <Kf- 
ferenlly  employed  in  England,  from  what 
it  is  un  the  Continent.  In  this  country, 
if  a  stronjj^  person  be  attacked  by  actite 
inflammation  of  an  important  or^an,  a 
full  bleeding,  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
ounces,  general! v  succeeds  in  check iog^ 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  in  many 
cases  the  necessity  of  its  repetition  is 
obviated ;  in  those  cases  where  the  in* 
iammation  is  not  subdued,  the  bleedin;^ 
is  repeated,  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted beini^  proportioned  to  the  vio. 
lence  of  the  disease  and  strength  of  the 
patient  \  this,  together  with  the  use  of 
purgatives,  antimonials,  &c  procures 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patient  ia 
an  immense  minority  of  cases. 

On  the  continent,  ivhen  bloodletting 
is  employed,  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted at  the  outset  very  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten  ounces :  this,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  eases,  is  not  sufficient  to  ar- 
rest effectuallv  the  progress  of  the  in- 
flammation; nence  the  more  freanenC 
necessity  of  further  depletion,  which  is 
cflfccted  either  by  the  abstraction  of  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  fiom  the  sys- 
tem, or  more  commonly  by  the  repeat- 
ed application  of  leeches ;  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  taking  an  acidulated  be- 
verage, or  a  decoction  of  simple  herbs, 
with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  dose  ef  cas* 
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tor  oil :  to  ibal  altboiigli  the  contioen* 
uX  patieot  may  lose  as  much  or  more 
blood  la  ihe  a^rgre^te  than  the  Eng^ 
lish  patient.  It  is  less  calcalated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect ;  while  the  ne- 
glect of  the  means  of  producing  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  bowels  neces- 
sitates the  more  frequent  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  the  patient,  in  the  favoura- 
ble eases,  has  to  support  a  tedious  con- 
valescence. 

XJiMUCT*8  ICCTHOD  OF   TBBATINO   COM- 
POUND FaACTURB8« 

Baron  Larrey  treats  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  leg  in  the  following  roan* 
ner,  and,  as  he  states,  with  very  suc- 
cenfol  results ;  although,  from  its  not 
bdng  more  generally  adopted,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  practice  is  not  so 
soeoeasful  in  the  hands  of  others.  A 
junk  IS  made  with  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  and  of  pieces  of  straw  bound 
firmly  together,  as  in  the  London  hos- 
pitab;  on  this  are  placed  transversely 
three  broad  pieces  of  bandage;  the 
limb  is  then  placed  on  the  Junk,  the 
foot  resting  on  the  heel ;  the  Baron  then 
covers  the  wound  with  a  piece  .of  rag, 
with  holes  cut  iii  it,  (/in^  pirfori,)  to 
allow  the  escape  of  any  matter,  which  is 
^»sorbed  by  a  quantity  of  charpie  placed 
over  the  rag.  A  compress,  wetted  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  the  white  of  three 
^gs,  oi.  camphorated  spirit,  and  oij. 
lotionis  plumbi,  is  then  put  over  the 
whole ;  the  transverse  bandage,  wetted 
with  the  lotion,  is  bound  firmly  round 
the  limb,  the  straw  splints  are  approxL- 
oated  and  tied  with  tape,  as  in  a  com- 
mon junk  ;  the  limb  b  then  left  to  itstlf, 
and  the  apparatus  never  removed  or 
opened,  on  anv  account,  till  the  expira^ 
tion  of  sixty  aays,  when  the  cure  wiH 
be  found  to  be  effected. 

JkB8CB89   OP   THX    LUWO,    POINTINO 
ABOVE  THE  CLATieLB. 

A  lad,  aged  18  jrears,  was  lately 
admitted  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
who  had  frequently  been  affected  with 
cough  during  the  wmter.  About  eighr 
teen  months  previous  to  his  admission, 
he  had  become  affected  with  pain  of  the 
back  and  under  the  left  shoulder-blade. 
Five  or  six  months  after  this,  a  tumor 
appeared  on  the  left'  side  of  the  neck, 
for  which  he  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  : 
this  was  in  September  1830,  when  M. 
Breschet  punctured  the  swellinf^  and 
evacuated  some  pus.    On  his  admission 


at  St.  Louis,  a  fistulous  opening- was 
discovered  above  the  clavicle.  When 
the  patient  coughed,  purulent  matter 
was  ejected  by  the  aperture.  The  dis- 
charge, after  a  short  time,  became 
foetid,  and  the  strength  of  the  current 
of  air  throufrh  the  opening  was  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  a  candle.  He  died 
June  6th.  On  post-mortem  examine 
tion,  a  very  large  cavity  was  found  par* 
tially  filled  with  pus  and  communicating 
with  the  bronchisB,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface.  Several  ribs  were  carl- 
ous.—- /{tfVMtf  Medieuie. 

LEUCORRHCBA    TREATED  WITH  SECALB 
CORNUTi;if. 

Dr.  Baixoni  has  recently  detailed 
some  cases  in  which  he  used  the  ergot 
with  apparent  advantage.  About  a 
scruple  of  the  medicine  was  infused  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  of  which  one- 
half  was  taken  the  first,  and  the  other 
half  next  day,  in  divided  doses.  Some- 
times this  sufficed  to  cure  the  disease, 
but  if  not  it  was  repeated. — Annali  Uni- 
versalL 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Vako'Vag^nal  Fistula  eurmi  by  Operalioiu 

ISABELLA  PiooTi  letat.  28,  a  healthy  married 
woman,  admitted  December  2,  1830,  with  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  bladder 
and  vagina.  She  stated  that  four  months 
since,  after  a  protracted  labour  of  eighty^ 
four  hours,  during  which  the  bladder  had  not 
l>een  relieved,  she  was  delivered  of  a  stilL- 
bora  child  at  the  full'  period.  Iler  recovery 
was  speedy ;  bnt  from  the  time  of  her  conr 
finemeut  sue  had  been  anable  to  retain  her 
urine,  the  constant  discharge  of  which  occa- 
sioned eicoriation  and  great  distress*  O9 
examination  per  vagiuam,  an  opening  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  the  point  of  a  fore- 
finger was  discovered  communicating  with 
the  bladder,  at  its  neck,  and  apparently  also 
involving  a  small  portion  of  the  commenca- 
ment  of  the  urethra.  The  opening  was  of 
an  oval  form,  with  its  lone  diameter  lyinc 
transversely  about  1}  inch  from  the  orifice  oT 
the  meatus  orinarius.  Although  the  flow  of 
urine  was  constant,  the  retentive  power  of 
the  bladder  was  not  wholly  destroyed,  for 
during  the  examination  st-vera!  ounces  of 
nrine  which  had  accumulated  in  it,  escaped. 
The  edges  of  the  aperture  were  callous  only 
to  a  slight  extent,  and  circumstances  seemed 
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fftTOurable  to  obtaining  a  closure  by  .opera* 

tiOD. 

Dec.  29th.— She  was  brought  into  the 
operating  theatre  and  placed  on  the  table, 
and  the  bands  were  fastened  to  the  feet  as  in 
lithotomy.  Mr.  Luke  introduced  a  silver 
female  catheter  into  the  bladder,  through 
the  meatus  urinarius.  Weiss's  two-pronged 
dilatqr  for  the  female  urethra  was  passed  per 
vaginam,  and  opened  to  its  full  eitent ;  this 
exposed  the  fistulous  orifice.  1'enacnle  were 
attempted  to  be  passed  through  its  sides,  but 
were  found  to  be  too  little  curved.  Two 
hooks  were  therefore  used;  their  points 
were  introduced  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  internal  side  of  the  opening,  and 
brought  out  at  the  same  distance  on  the  ex- 
ternal ;  the  sides  were  next  pared  off  by  two 
elliptical  incisions  made  transversely  in  the 
▼agina.  To  make  the  internal  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  scalpel,  with  one-half  of  the 
blade  bent  at  a  r'ght  angle  with  the  other. 
The  whole  of  the  preceding  parts  of  the  ope- 
ration were  performed  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity. There  was  some  difficulty  experienced 
in  passing  the  ligatures  for  closing  the  wound. 
At  first  small  curved  needles  were  used, 
held  in  a  porte -aiguille,  but  without  success. 
Mr.  Luke  then  tried  larger  ones^  less  curved, 
and  succeeded  in  passing  one  on  each  side 
of  the  urethra,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound,  which  when  tightened 
perfectly  closed  the  orifice.  The  dilator  was 
withdrawn,  and  an  elastic  catheter  was  fas- 
tened in  the  urethra.  She  was  sent  to  bed, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  her  face,  and  allow  the 
urine  to  drain  on  a  cloth. 

January  1st. — From  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration no.  water  had  passed  by  the  wound 
until  to-day,  when  it  was  found  that  the  liga- 
tures had  ulcerated  from  one  side,  and  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  so  far  separated  as 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  urine. 
Sd.— All  the  urine  passes  by  the  orifice, 
which  is  larger  than  before  the  operation. 
The  ligatures  were  removed,  but  the  cathe- 
ter was  allowed  to  remain. 

6th. — The  elastic  catheter  was  found  to 
be  stopped,  and  was  withdrawn.  Another 
ligature  was  passed  in  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing, including  more  of  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance than  before,  which  closed  it  com- 
pletely. The  silver  flat  catheter  was  fas- 
tened in,  and  she  was  placed  on  her  face. 

11th. — No  water  has  passed  by  the  wound, 
which  appears  closed,  llie  ligatures  pro- 
duced ulceration  and  were  removed,  but  the 
wound  still  adhered.  A  clean  catheter  was 
introduced. 

15th. — ^The  catheter  had  become  stopped 
and  the  wound  re-opened,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  of  the  original  size. 

March  19th.— She  submitted  to  another 
operation.  Mr.  Lnke  pared  the  edges  of  the 
opening  by  carrying  a  single  hook  through 
its  s^des  and  excising  them  with  a  common 
scalpel ;  a  single  ligature  was  also  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  contact.     She  was  again 


directed  to  He  on  her  face,  with  a  catheter 
fastened  in  the  bladder,  through  which  the 
urine  drained. 

^  26(h.— The  ligature  had  produced  ulcera- 
tion, and  was  therefore  removed.  The  sides 
of  the  opening  were  adherent,  and  all  the 
urine  flowed  by  the  catheter,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bladder,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  directed  to  retain  the  same  position. 

April  9th.— The  catheter  was  removed,  and 
the  fistulous  orifioe  was  perfectly  closed. 

After  the  removal  of  the  catheter,  there 
continued  a  stillicidium  urine  from  the  ure- 
thra ;  as,  however,  the  parts  regained  their 
tone,  this  subsided. 

25th. — She  was  discharged  cured. 

BANDAGES  AND   SURGICAL  APPA- 
RATUS. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  coarse 
of  practical  demonstrations  on  surgery, 
which,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be  of  con« 
siderable  use  to  pupils.  Mr.  Chapman  pro- 
poses exhibiting  the  various  bandages,  appa- 
ratus for  fractures,^  dislocations,  &c.  as  well 
as  various  instrumefats,  comprising  the  sto* 
mach-pump,  and  such-like  contrivances,  in 
addition  to  those  employed  an  operative  sur- 
gery. The  proposed  plan  is  to  ^ive  the  pu- 
pil an  opportunity  of  applying  the  apparatus, 
&c.  on  tne  living  body. 
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CoBorml    Ohuroatiom  —  CireHnutaneet   which 
pndneo    Dueato — Exfianoiion  of  Ttrma-^ 
AemU  •md   Ckrotde — Active  and   Pamtfe-^ 
V^btHient  of  Di$eate^Different  temet  of 
the  word  Caute  in  medical  language. 
It  appeal*,  gentkmeD,  to  be  a  law  of  tbe 
Qiiivene,    that   every  thing  Bhall   undergo 
mnttwit  change,     whether  tbe  universe  be 
etexaal  or  not;  whether  we  believe  it  has 
existed,  according  to  tbe  opinions  of  some 
aaciakipbiloeopberi,  from  eternity,  ond  is  to 
•xMt  to  eternity  ;  or  whether  we  are  so  to 
aDdentaod  Scriptore,  as  that  not  only  the 
■Raagement  of  all  things,    but  all  things 
tbeaeelvcs,  bad  a  beginning,  and  mast  have 
an  end  i  yet  while  the  noiverse  is  in  exist- 
cute,  it  appears  to  be  the  law  of  tbe  Crea- 
tor that  eveiy  thing  in  it  shall  undergo  in- 
cessant cfaaa^e. 

Hm  matenal  and  the  animate  world  are 
in  the  sane  predicament.  The  most  mi- 
aate  agg;rpgate  of  matter,  and  the  largest 
material  bodies,  appear  only  destined  for 
ceitain  periods  of  continuation  in  their  exist- 
ing state.  We  see  with  respect  to  our  own 
caffth,tbatcoantries  ate  contmually  lessened 
tad  deetfoyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
•ea  and  by  eruptions';  and  on  the  other 
haad,  from  similar  circumstances,  other 
eoatriea  are  prodoced ;  so  that  it  b  proba- 
ble that  the  appearance  of  the  earth  at  pre- 
ssttt  is  totally  different  from  what  it  once 
wne,  and  that  after  a  period  it  will  be  totally 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  Even  with  re- 
•pect  to  otlier  worlds,  there  is  eveiy  reason 
for  astronomers  to  believe,  that  many  have 
Wen  destroyed,  and  that  some  worlds  which 
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are  now  seen  are  but  fragments  of  others 
'which  have  been  broken  to  pieces. 

With  respect  to  tbe  animated  part  of  the 
creation,  every  vegetable,  every  animal,  has 
but  a  limited  penod  destined  for  its  exis- 
tence. This  period  is  exceedingly  various  : 
some  animals  are  destined  to  live  but  a  few 
hours,  others  again  wotdd  appear  to  live  for 
centuries. 

But  besides  this  definite  period,  every  anf- 
mated  being  is  liable  to  be  cut  off*  long  before 
its  natural  period  has  arrived.  Animals  and 
vegetables  are  all  exposed  to  violence  of 
every^  description,  not  only  to  mechanical 
▼iolence,  but  to  the  destructive  operation  of 
ten  thousand  causes — ten  thousand  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  disturbance  from  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary 
to  their  existence.  One  animal  is  destined  to 
devour  another  while  in  its  prime  ;  nay,  to 
destroy  the  element  of  what  would  be  tbe 
young — to  destroy  the  eggs,  for  example,  of 
another;  and  myriads  of  insects  are  conti- 
nually destroyed  in  storms.  Constantly, 
therefore,  the  Ihnit  which  providence  appears 
to  have  placed'to  every  thing  is  curtailed — 
^ery  animal  and  vegetable  is  subject  to 
be  cat  short  long  b^ore  that  limit  is  reached  ; 
so  that  there  appears  to  be  a  perpetual  strug. 
gle  throughout  nature — the  Creator  having, 
on  the  one  band,  invested  every  animated 
being,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  with  a 
power  to  exist  for  a  certain  time,  and  power 
to  resist  injurious  agencies;  and  havinp^ 
provided,  on  tbe  other  hand,  injurious 
agencies,  without  number,  to  injure  and  to 
cut  them  off  before  their  time. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  philosophers, 
that  to  look  at  man  one  would  suppose  that 
he  was  destined  to  live  to  all  eternity ;  that,  at 
first  sight,  such  a  machine  as  tbe  human 
body,  unless  destroyed  by  external  violence, 
would  appear  capable  of  lasting  for  ever, 
and  it  is  by  experience  alone  that  we  ar6 
taught  the  contrary.  Prima  statim  aspect H 
talii  machifia,  nisi  forte  vi  eiterna  cotrupta,  in 
omne  orvum  durahilit  videtur ;  et  quidem  $olA 
esperientid  contrarium  docemur. 
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However,  there  it  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  machine  which  would 
lead  OS  to  sappose  that  it  could  last  for  ever* 
Whatever  we  know  of  nature  can  only  he 
learned  from  experience,  and  it  would  be  as 
oorrect  to  say  that  because  it  is  summer  we 
should  believe  it  will  be  summer  for  ever, 
or  because  it  is  day  we  should  believe  it  will 
be  day  for  ever,  unless  we  have  contrary  ex- 
perience,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the 
human  machine  in  itself  appears  capable  of 
lasting  for  ever.  We  can  learn  nothing 
from  taking  a  partial  view  of  things— it  is  im^ 
possible  to  form  a  judgment  of  nature  except 
by  taking  a  continuous  and  enlarged  view. 
It  would  also  be  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  human  machine  is  cafmble 
of  lasting  to  eternity. 

With  respect  to  the  injurious  circumstances 
which  are  positive,  and  to  which  animals  are 
exposed,  and  by  which  they  may  be  cut  off 
before  their  full  period  has  arrived,  they  are 
those  in  the  first  place  of  mechanical  vio- 
lence, and  likewise  those  of  a  specific  na- 
ture. Many  animals  and  many  vegetables 
contain  within  them  materials  which  are  de- 
structive to  the  life  of  others. 

They  are  liable  to  be  destroyed,  also,  from 
ft  want  of  sttitable  external  circumstances, 
for  a  series  of  action  is  incessantly  going  on 
in  every  animated  machine,  and  those  ac- 
tions are  maintained  by  external  circum- 
stances—by a  certain  degree  of  temperature, 
by  a  certain  surrounding  atmosphere,  and 
also  by  a  certain  supply  of  matter  to  be 
taken  into  the  mouth  or  stomach  or  some- 
thing equivalent.  The  deprivation  of  any 
of  these  may  put  a  stop  to  existence,  or  may 
impair  it ;  the  excei^s,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
some  of  these,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The 
excess  of  food  may  destroy  or  injure  life,  and 
the  excess  of  heat  may  cause  serious  injury, 
or  absolutely  consume  the  body.  Besides 
this,  the  depraved  quality  of  those  external 
matters  which  are  necessary  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  life,  will  have  an  injurious  effect : 
the  unwkolesomeness  of  bad  food  is  a  circum- 
stance particularly  illustrative  of  this. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes — indeed, 
1  may  say,  the  most  common  cause,  of  dis- 
eases— is  a  deviation  with  respect  to  exter- 
nal temperature.  A  certain  denee  of  heat 
is  required  for  the  support  of  lite,  and  a  de- 
Tiation  in  that  particular  is  the  mnmtrnniMtii 
cause  of  the  diseases  that  we  see  here.  An 
excessive  degree  of  heat  produces  one  set  of 
effects,  an  excessive  degree  of  cold  produces 
another,  and  an  alternation  of  the  two  from 
the  body  being  suddenly  exposed  first  to  the 
one  and  then  to  the  other,  more  especially 
if  this  exposure  be  partial,  is  attended  by  the 
most  serious  effects.  The  greater  number  of 
diseases  are  inflammatory,  and  the  most 
oommon  cause  of  inflammation  is  sudden 
alternations,  or  other  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, in  regard  to  temperature. 
Bad  air  is  abo  a  commoa  cause  of  diseaae« 


but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  oxy« 
een  in  particular,  as  has  been  imagined,  but 
from  the  presence  of  certain  substances  of 
deleterious  quality.  I  believe  it  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  aur  is  the 
same  in  almost  every  country  and  every  si- 
tuation ;  and  it  b  the  presence  of  other 
things,  in  addition  to  the  oxygen,  which  pro- 
duces the  injurious  effect.  We  see  the 
effect  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  air  in  on- 
healthy  situations,  where  persons  are  sallow 
and  bloated,  and  carry  about  with  them 
marks  of  disease  visible  enough  to  others 
who  come  from  a  healthy  spot,  although 
these  are  not  allowed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves to  exist,  simply  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  what  they  wit- 
ness that  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  nature. 
The  ill  e£lects  of  unwholesome  food  are 
seen  every  day.  Tbe  body  is  rendered 
feeble ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  whether 
from  bad  air  or  bad  food,  it  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  any  other  caase  of  disease  which  may 
present  itself.  Want  of  the  rest  necessary 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  body  has  also  the 
effect  of  producing  disease.  Excessive  ac- 
tion, too,  either  of  the  mind  or  any  part  of 
the  body,  has  likewise  the  same  tendency. 

Thus  disease  is  continually  produced  from 
mechanical  violence,  from  the  presence  of 
injurious  agents,  and  from  errors  in  regard 
to  those  agents  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  life,  whether  it  be  the 
error  of  excess,  deprivation  of  their  proper 
quantity,  or  depravation  of  their  qualities. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  When  a  di«» 
ease  has  been  induced,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  tendency  to  that  diaeaae  ia 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  of.  the  sufferer* 
so  that  it  requires  no  exposure  of  such  off* 
sprinz  to  Uie  particular  cause  of  tbe  diseaas 
in  order  to  become  its  victim ;  but  at  a  cer« 
tain  period  of  life,  unless  plac«ad  in.  ytry 
happy  drcumsU^nces-- and  perhaps  ia  spita 
of  the  happiest  circumstances  possible — the 
disease  under  which  the  parent  laboured 
appears  in  the  child,  or  in  still  later  off* 
spring,  and  possibly  cannot  be  oontroled. 
Again,  independently  of  the  external  cizv 
cumstanoes  to  which  the  offspring  is  ex- 
posed, and  inherent  disposition  to  disease, 
original  malformation  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body;  at  last  so  disorder  its  functions,  that 
sooner  or  later  disease  appears  which  may 
end  in  death. 

Now  when  disease  takes  place,  the  fane* 
tions  of  the  body  go  wrong.  A  series  of  ao» 
tions  is  continually  taking  place  in  the  body« 
and  some  of  these,  when  whatis  oalled  <fugmm 
occurs,  become  deranged.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  altered  t  more  is  accumulated 
in  some  parts  than  there  should  be,  and  lesa 
in  others.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is 
altered  ;  it  is  too  hot  either  partially  or  ge* 
nerally,  or  it  is  too  cold.  The  feelings  of 
the  body  are  altered ;  they  become  too  acute 
or  too  dull,  or    they   become    otberwiss 
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Tbeiitfnigdiof  Uie  body  liiewiiM  U 
_  it  m  tomt  fe«r  instanoM  it  it  in* 
cnw^Mtintlie  gmBt  majoritjr  it  i»  itti 
iMired.    Whst  iff  done  naturally  ia  the  body 
iehn  ifaiafiiaiife  taUM  place*  is  now  either 
done  too  little  ortoomiicli,  orin  a  depraved 
mamcr.    The  jjwducta  of  the  body  are  like- 
wise alcsored ;  the  sweati*  not  natnral  in  its 
qaaJity  any  mate  tbstt  in  its  degree;  the 
arise  beeoases  ahefed  in  its  quality,  and  the 
I  poured  forth  from  the  intestines 
n  thebai  aad  I  hafv  no  doobt  that 
the  cxcvation  froin  the  bronchial  tnbes  is 
likewise  damaged  in '  its-  eonstitneBt  |Mropor^ 
tioB.   At  last  ercB  the  stnctors  of  the  body 
will  beBdino  affected.    Not  merely  ere  the 
of  the  body  altered,  and  thv  pro- 
'«B  it,  bat  the  very  sub* 
t  of  the  bodr  itaetf  will  becoBMe  changed. 
With  rasped,  nowever,  to  all  the  changes  I 
bate  jastemuBecaited,  they  mdstevidentTy  be 
in  a  oeftaas  ioteBaity,  a  certain  degreeof  them 
nnsi  ease,  for  OS  tosay  that  disease  is  present. 
A  duBfe,  ahhough,  siHctly  speakialg,  yoa 
mightsayitwss  a  disease,  may  be  so  in- 
ifWMiltfiiHf,  that  one  would  belangkfedat 
for  calfing  it  a  disease.     A  slight  spot'opon 
thesaifaee,  a  single  point  not'  larger  than  a 
ita-bite,  no  one  would  think  of  catling  a  dis:- 
esse  ;  ainl  yet,  if  there  li^ere  a  large  nnmber 
of  these,  thoegh  the  onlj  diflbrence  consiited 
ia  amoont,  the  natore  and  degree  of  each  being 
exactly  tbesane,  wc'shoald  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  disease  was  present .   Therefore,  when  a 
fleviatiioa  With  respect  to  foncfion  or*  stme- 
tne  taikeeplaoe,  then  nrast  be  a  certain  et- 
tenC  of  itr  or  a  oertaia*  intensity  of  it,  one  otf 
the  other,  to  josliff  usin  saying  it  is  really 
adistase.    Logkaily  and  stxietl^  speaking, 
diaeatoeis  said  to  be  "  aa  ahenation  of  fimc- 
tiea  or  etiuttidre  or  ono'or  mote  organs  frottk 
a  aoead  sletr."     Yon  will  find  this  men* 
tiooed  in  sene  books  ss  the  definition  of  ■ 
disease.    Bat  diis  is  baxdiy  stdBeient  $  be- 
caaee,  widi  respect  to  stiuctme  a  part  may 
be  eoead,  and  even  with  respect  to  (unction, 
and  yet  be  ia  a  state  of  disease.   A  part  may 
growr  to  a  nmch  greater  sise  than  natural, 
ilieee  wAj  he  diseased    bolk  of    the   or- 
ge^  althoagb  the  stmetnre  is  healtby.   This 
is  a  ran  OBcnnenoe,  but  sometimes  it  does 
take  place*    Generally,  where  there  is  in- 
rn  leiid  balk   there  is  diseased  structore; 
bet  it  is  possible  for  a  part  to  be  enormously 
large  widkoot  being  altered  in  structure,  and 
yet  Ae  pcisoa  may  be  said  to  be  laboofing 
ender  disease.     A  penon  with  an  enormous 
Bver,  or  biain,  thoogfa  no  unhealthy  change 
coold  be  disGOvered  in  its  texture,  would 
nevertheless  be  pronooneed  to  be  in  a  state 
ef  disease. 

So  with  respect  to  the  ibids ;  they  also 
safcr  rery  great  changes,  and  yet  there  may 
be  BO  fselt  off  function.  In  the  disense' 
called  aiureuo,  where  the  Mood  is  deficient 
m  qeaatity,  the  disease  may  really  be  quite 
■kdepeadeatolany  lank  of  the  body  itself. 


A  mere  want  of  nourishment  may  cause  the 
blood  to  be  of  a  diseased  qualitv — that  is  to 
say,  not  to  contain  its  natural  eiemeats,  but 
to  be  very  watery — to  be  thin  and  pale ;  the 
whole  body  becoming  whitB  or  tallowy  in 
appearance,  and  yet  no  function  can  be  said 
to  be  diseased,  at  l«ast  excepting  through 
this.  The  body  is  ready  to  do  all  that 
is  required  of  it  if  proper  food  be  giren. 
Therefoie  this  definition  of  disease,  you  find, 
ismore  or  leis  exceptionable.  Besides, in  a 
large  number  of  disesses,  the  qusHty  of  the 
fluids  is  altered,  and  it  is  essential  to  a  cor- 
rect definition  that  this  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

With  respect'  to  the  extent  of  aflbction 
which  is  necessary  to  exist  in  order  to'  con- 
stitute a  disease,  there  must  be  a  fpeewit  dif- 
lerence  in  Yarious  individuals ;  for  the  health 
of  different  persons  is  exceedingly  Tarious. 
What  is  health  to  one  man,  would  be  di^asA 
to  affodier ;  the  degree  of  strength  which  is 
natnrftl  to  a  delicate  person  would  be  con- 
ndefftd  doimright  weakness  in  another.  To 
obttate  any  diiScuItv  of  this  kind,  you  wiH 
sometimes  find  addea  to  the  definition  of  dis> 
ease  which  T  have  already  given,  "  render- 
ing aossSstance  necessary.''  llie  definition 
given  lA'Dr.  Gregory's  Conspectus  is— a 
disease  is  present  when  the  customaiy  ae- 
tions  of  the  body  are  either  altogether  im- 
petled  or  performed  with  difficulty  and  pain. 
"  Mdlrlnu  adett,  quum  €tnfu$  tantuM  a  statk 
WMadtfttf^t,  ut  tdUesaetf ones  vet  prorsMim* 
jfediantur  td  agte  out  eum  dolore  perfieiantur*' 

Disease;  therefore,  may  genertJfyperh^pA 
be  defined  to  be,  "  an  abi§natioA'  of  func- 
tion^ or- Btrocture,  or' sise,  of  one  or  morb 
organs ;  or  of  the  qtiaKt^of  the  fluids,  from 
the  sound  state,  rendetmg  assistance  neces^ 
sary." 

This,  however,  you  will  observe,  Is  only  a 
definition  of  disease  in  gefleral,  and  I  shall 
have  to  mske  some  remarks  upon  thb  defini- 
tion of  each  particular  disease  hereafter. 
You  will  see  thus  that  diseases  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  alterations  in  the  physi- 
ology or  anatomy  of  the  body — that  they  are 
morbid  physiology  and  morbid  anatomy. 
This  morbid  state  of  physiology  and  this 
morbid  state  of  anatomy,  ar6  together  called 
pathology  The  doctrine  of  diseases,  whe- 
ther regarding  function  or  compontion,  is 
called  pathology.  There  is  an  inclination  at 
the  present  day  to  limit  the  word  pathology  to 
morbid  anatomy.  Thst,  however,  I  think  is 
quite  unjustifiable  ;  for  pathology  is  the 
doctrine  of  disease,  whether  it  relates  to 
function  or  structure,  or  both.  Pathology, 
therefore,  is  an  unhealthy  state,  if  I  may  so 
spekk,  of  pbysiolosy  and  of  anatomy ;  the 
compositioii  (jf^e  naids  being  comprehend- 
ed under  the  term  physiology  as  well  as 
function — size  beiog  comprehended  under 
the  term  anatomy  as  well  as  structure . 

No«^  diseases  are  often  divided  into  those 
Which  are  functional  and  those  which  are 
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fltroctarRl,but  it  ia  very  common  for  the  one 
to  terminate  in  the  other — for  dieeaset 
which  are  at  first  purely  functional  to  become 
at  last  structural ;  or  at  any  rate  many  or- 
ganic diseases  do  not  at  first  exhibit  them- 
seWt-s  as  such,  but  are  ushered  in  by  a 
change  of  function.  It  is  possible  that  a 
miuute  change  of  structure  may  exist  long 
before  it  is  disceyered,  and  that  minute 
change  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  alteration 
of  function.;  but  many  diseases  exist  long 
to  all  appearance,  as  mere  functional  dis- 
turbance, before  they  become  structural. 
Many  diseases  remain  functional,  at  least 
they  go  through  their  course  as  a  distur- 
bance of  function,  never  affecting  the  struc- 
ture ;  but  structural  diseases  almost  always 
disturb  function.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
structure  of  an  organ  which  ia  to  perform  a 
certain  duty  be  much  altered,  that  duty  can- 
not be  well  discharged. 

Structural  diseases  are  sometimes  called 
otganic.  1  believe  that  the  words  structural 
and  organic  are  used  synonymously,  to  ex- 
press those  diseases  which  consist  in  achaage 
of  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  or- 
^n  itself  and  not  a  mere  alleration  in  the 
mode  in  which  it  does  its  duty.  Perhaps  the 
word  organic  is  preferable  to  the  word  struc- 
tural ;  and  on  tois  account,  that  some  dis- 
eases of  this  description  do  not  appear  to 
consist  in  any  alteration  of  structure,  but 
merely  in  a  diminution  or  in  an  excess  of 
bulk.  Now  in  those  cases  which,  though 
they  are  rare,  nevertheless  do  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  an  organ  wastes,  or  becomes 
larger  than  natural,  and  yet  appears  other- 
wise healthy,  the  affection  cannot  exactly  be 
called  structural — the  word  organic  better 
applies  to  them,  and  therefore,  altogether,;the 
term  organic  may  be  preferable  to  structuraL 

There  has  been  an  attempt  by  some  to  call 
the  one  set  of  complaints  supposed  to  be 
merely  functional— diiorc/srs  ;  and  the  others 
which  are  structural  or  organic — disease, 
^or  instance,  to  call  dyspepsia,  or  diabetes, 
a  **  disorder  ;'*  and  ulceration  or  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  or  ulceration  of  the  kidneys, 
"  disease."  You  will,  however,  not  find 
this  generally  adopted.  It  might  be  very 
well  if  all  persons  agreed  to  adopt  the  terms 
in  this  sense.  But  tbat  is  not  the  case  ;  in- 
deed, so  far  from  it,  that,  in  most  books,  the 
expression  organic  or  structural  diseate  oc- 
curs, which  would  not  he  necessary  if  every 
one  adopted  the  word  disease  to  signify  in 
itself  a  structural  affection.  Nay,  so  exten- 
sively is  the  word  disease  employed  by  some 
persons,  that  even  accidenu,  as  dislocations 
or  fractures,  are  called  disease.  You  will 
find,  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  that  dislocation 
and  fracture  are  arranged  under  the  class 
of  local  diteaies.  The  word  disease,  then, 
is  used  by  some  nosologists  very  extensively ; 
they  employ  it  to  si^ify  accidents,  mecha- 
nical affections,  dislocations,  hernia,  and 
every  thing  of  that  description  ]  and  it  is 


used  by  almost  all  writers  to  signify  both 
functional  and  stmctoral  affections.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  attempt  to  use  the  word  dis- 
ease to  signify  organic  affections  exclusively, 
but  all  depraved  conditions,  whether  fooc- 
tional  or  organic. 

Disease  may  be  considered  accordingly  as 
it  is  local  or  general.  Some  diseases  affect 
only  one  part,  aud  others  are  supposed  to  af- 
fect the  whole  system.  Fever,  for  example, 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  general  affec- 
tion, and  it  has  been  instanced  as  such; 
others,  however,  now  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  general  disease,  and  assert 
that  fever  is  only  an  iofiammation  of  one  part 
or  other  of  the  body.  Voo  will  find  that 
Bronssais  maintains  the  latter  doctrine. 
However,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  thai  there 
are  such  things  as  general  disease ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  scurvy  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  every  fluid  of  the  body  seems  vitiated, 
at  least  the  blood  throughout  the  whole 
body  is  so,  and  all  the  solids  appear  to  be  in 
a  similar  state.  There  is  no  one  part  of  the 
body  that  can  be  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of 
the  malady,  and  therefore  I  think  scurvy  a 
fair  illustration  of  general  disease.  So  with 
respect  to  agne.  I  cannot  discover  any  rea- 
son for  ascribing  the  disease  to  any  one  part 
of  the  frame,  and  I  therefore  think  that  it 
also  appears  an  instance  of  a  general  af- 
fection. 

Diseases  are  also  different  from  each 
other  accordingly  as  they  are  acute  or  chro- 
nic. Some  diseases  come  on  suddenly,  last 
usually  but  for  a  short  time,  terminate  ei« 
ther  in  health  or  death,  cita  men  veitit  mtt 
victoria  Iseta,  and  are  called  acute.  Other 
diseases  last  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  come 
on  slowly  ;  but  whether  they  come  on  slowly 
or  suddenly,  if  they  last  for  a  long  time  they 
are  called  chronic.  Acute  diseases,  however, 
will  sometimes,  instead  of  terminating  in 
health  or  death,  become  chronic— that  is,  be- 
come less  violent  in  their  degree,  and  go  oa 
for  a  length  of  time.  Diseases,  therefore, 
are  to  be  considered  acute  or  chronic  accord- 
ing to  their  duration. 

You  will  find  that  diseases  are  also  consi- 
dered by  some  accordingly  as  they  are  active 
or  passive-- that  is  to  say,  accordingly  as 
they  are  attended  with  a  degree  of  violence 
or  excitement  of  the  system,  or  no  excitement 
at  all.  You  will  find  some  persons,  indeed 
a  large  number,  use  the  terms  active  and 
passive,  and  acute  and  chronic,  synony- 
mously ;  but  this  is  an  error  against  which 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  guard  you.  It 
does  not  follow  because  a  disease  ia  acute — 
that  is  to  say,  exists  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  terminates— that  it  is  necessarily  at- 
tended hy  violent  symptoms;  nor  does  it 
follow,  because  it  lasts  for  a  length  of  time, 
that  these  symptoms  should  not  be  active. 
This  is  every  day  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
rhei^matism  ;  it  is  daily  spoken  of  as  acute 
or  chronici  and  active  or  passive ;  the  term 
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acute  heing  med  iadiffcmtly  wttb  active, 
aod  cknok  witb  paeiire ;  m>  that,  in  the 
chrooic  fi»m  of  the  affection,  a  penoa 
voold  not  think  at  fint  of  applying  toch 
reoMdiet  ai  in  tn  acute  attack,  taking 
it  for  gnoted  that,  an  the  diaeaM  is 
chranic,  tbeie  u  no  violence,  bat  that  a 
flowiMMOf  miechief  is  going  on,  and  that 
the  mnedin  fcr  the  active  acute  state  are 
nnprop^r.  But  yon  see  cases  of  rheumatism 
every  day,  which  have  lasted  for  six  or 
twelve  mootha^  or  even  longer,  attended  with 
all  the  sympcoots  of  an  acote  disease— that  ia^ 
aiUiodcd,  if  Bot  by  <{uickness  of  pu)se,  by  heat 
of  the  pirtSy  and  if  yoa  take  away  blood  yon 
isd  it  hntkd ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  se- 
lioot  cnor  if  yeawcre  to  consider  active  and 
psMve  as  fyaonymoos  terms  with  acate  and 
cbnmic,  betnaae,  in  acute  diseases,  the  word 
snte  vekn  simply  to  their  short  duration, 
asd,  ia  chronic  diseases,  the  word  chronic 
siaply  to  their  kmg  daration  $  whereas  the 
wsei  active  lefeia  to  the  violent  disturbance 
foisgOB  ia  the  system  or  part,  and  the  word 
psaive  ts  alow  choDges,  changes  not  of  a 
vioi«it  deacriplioB.  A  chronic  diseoae  may 
fcs  attire,  and  an  acute  affection  may  be  pas- 
nve.  A  peraaa  witb  an  acute  affection  may 
loee  ail  hia  powers,  and  the  whole  functions 
of  Ibe  body  may  go  on  in  the  most  langoid 
vaj;  and  therefore  acvte  and  chronic  are 
obe  kiad  of  thing,  active  and  paasive  are 
aaotber.  An  acate  affection  cannot  be 
4-liroaae,  bot  it  may  be  pasaive  ;  and  a 
chronic  affection  cannot  be  acute,  but  it  may 
he  active. 

Voe  will  had  diseases  dilKtr  also  accord- 
aig  to  their  uniformity  of  duration.  Some 
diaeaaea  continue  with  uniform  tenoor 
duriag  their  whole  course  •^  without  any 
wry  great  deviation  from  the  beginning 
till  the  end,  and  these  are  called  eontimud. 
MtT  diaeases,  again,  undergo  a  very  great 
Mmiaakso  at  regular  perioda,  or  at  least 
futtty  regulas  periods,  and  then  they  are 
caiJfd  Ttmittsmt,  the  aymptoms  not  going  off 
cntirfly  till  the  disease  ceases  altogether, 
Wt  aadergoing  such  a  relaxation  of  ae- 
«emy  at  such  perioda,  aa  to  acquire  a 
chatacter  from  this  circumstance.  Other 
<iiwaaea,  again,  will  ceaae  entirely  from  time 
to  tiaie,  and  generally  too  at  atated  timea, 
^  recur  again  at  certain  intervala  as  loog 
as  the  person  is  affected  with  them  ;  these 
are  called  intermitUHt.  This  is  particularly 
•ceo  in  the  caae  of  fever.  Fever  may  hold 
A  pretty  uniform  courae,  never  ceaaing  at  all, 
«  parucalarly  diminishing,  daring  the  twen- 
<7'fe«r  hoort,  till  iu  dose,  and  we  then  call 
it  «<  coatmued"  fever  ;  it  may  last  for  a  day, 
^vreek,  or  aeveral  weeks.  Othera  are  cba- 
ncteriaed  by  a  sudden  diminution  in  the  de- 
gTf  i>  of  heat,  violence  of  putae,  of  thirat,  and 
^1  the  other  symptoms,  at  a  certain  period 
n  the  twenty>four  hours,,  and  perhaps  at 
^]^  ioterrab,  but  not  ceasing  entirely  : 
toch  is  the  chaiaoter  of  **  remittent"  fever. 


Others,  again,  cease  entirely;  the  patient 
will  be  attacked  at  a  certain  hour,  be  ill  a 
certain  number  of  hoars,  and  then  be  perfectly 
well,  with  the  exception  peihaps  of  languor : 
the  fever  then  receives  the  name  of  *'  intep> 
mittent." 

liiseases  differ,  therefore,  accordingly  as 
they  affect  function  or  structure;  accordingly 
as  they  are  local  or  general ;  accordingly  aa 
they  are  acute  or  chrooic;  accordingly  as  they 
are  active  or  passive;,  accordio^ly  as  they  are 
aoDtinued,  remittent,  or  intermittent. 

Diseases  likewise  difler  ezceedinglv  in 
their  true  inherent  nature,  independently  of 
any  other  circumstances.  They  differ  also 
as  to  their  causes.  Some  are  produced 
merely  by  an>  aberration  as  to  some  of  the 
circumstances  whish  are  neceasary  to  the 
support  of  life,  such  as  the  emess  of  tem^ 
perature  or  food,  or  a  depravation  of  food  or 
air,  or  a  diminution  of  either  food  or  air. 
Others,  again,  are  produced  by  apecific 
causea,  by  the  agency  of  particular  aub>- 
stances,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  com* 
pcehended;  such,  for  example,  ia  ague, 
which  ia  produced  only  by  a  certain  exhala- 
tion, and  auch  is  amall-pox,  and  all  those 
diseases  which  acknowledge  a  peculiar  spe« 
eific  poison  for  their  cauae.  Diseaaes  diffi!r 
likewiae  according  to  the  organ  which  they 
aflect.  There  are  some  diaeases  which  can 
affect  almost  every  organ  in  the  body.  In- 
flammation b  one  which  affects  every  part 
of  the  frame  which  has  vessels;  but  there 
are  certain  diseases  that  can  only  affect  par- 
ticular organs  (  diabetes,  for  example,  can 
-affect,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  only  the 
kidney;  and  the  tendency  to  produce  gall 
stones  can  evidently  affect  no  other  part 
than  the  biliary  system.  Therefore  diseases 
differ,  in  addition  to  all  the  circoirstances 
previooaly  mentioned,  accordingly  aa  they 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  body  at  lar^e,  or 
are  neceasarily  confined  in  their  operation  to 
particular  organs. 

With  respect  to  the  cauge$  of  diaesae,  yoa 
will  find  them  generally  divided  by  authors 
into  two,  the  nmat€  and  the  prmimate.  The 
remote  causes,  again,  are  divided  by  ayste- 
matic  writera  into  two  more,  preditpning  and 
acttitig.  The  word  cauae,  however,  ia  in 
these  caaes  uaed  in  a  totally  different  aenae. 
When  we  apeak  of  remote  causes,  a  very  dif«> 
ferent  idea  presents  itself  to  you  than  when 
we  speak  of  proximate  causes ;  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  properly  apeaking,  can 
only  be  remote.  For  example,  the  remote 
cauae  of  fever  may  be  bad  food,  and  the  d^ 
presaing  paaaiona ;  and  the  exciting  cauae 
maybe,  according  to  some,  a  specific  oonta- 
gion.  Now  the  remote  causes  of  the  firat 
description  are  called  firedupniing ;  they  ren- 
der the  body  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
something  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
diseaae.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  diieaae 
might  have  had  no  enect  unless  the  body  had 
been  predisposed,   and   the  prediaposition 
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mi^ht  not  have  had  the  offset  ntileM  the  ez- 
eiting  cause  bad  occoned.  A  circamataiicej 
theraore,  ioclining  the  body  to  become  the 
■abject  of  dUeaae,  is  called  a  predisposiiig 
cause — o«uM  pr^itponmMi  that  which  ac- 
tually excites  the  disease,  ezcitiogr— oouta 
ncitaru;  and  both  together  are  called  oniMe 
rsmolc.  They  are  ciUled  remote,  I  presume, 
because  thev  are  a  little  distance  from  the 
disease  itself,  and  becanse  the  proximate 
cause  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  elose  to 
and  all  but  the  actaal  disease,  and,  in  one 
•ense  at  least,  it » the  disease  itself. 

The  application  of  this  term  gives  rise  to 
It  great  deal  of  contnsion  to  the  student.  Yoo 
wmild  iouLgine  that  disease  could  be  nothing 
Bore  than  disease ;  and  to  call  the  disease 
$he  proximate  cease  would  be  thought  ab* 
surd  i  but  the  reason  of  this  J  will  explain. 
In  defining  any  particular  disease  we  are 
obliged  to  take  into  our  definition  only  what 
wa  observe,  .just  as  the  naturalist  defines 
ai^v  flower,  or  any  mineralogic  specimen* 
aerelv  taking  what  is  the  object  of  sense, 
and  describing  it  with  all  the  marks  toge* 
tber;  and  that  is  called  the  definition  of 
a  disease.  For  example,  in  .jaundice  yon 
take  the  yellowness  of  the  akin,  the  yellow- 
nesa  of  the  eyes,  the  yellowneas  of  .the 
nails,  the  whiteness  of  theteces,  the  high 
colour  of  the  urine,  together,  and  yon  say 
that  the  patient  oertainly  has  jaundice.  The 
Jaundice  is  not  the  disease,  strictly  speaking ; 
hut  the  collection  of  symptoms  onMr  which 
the  patient  labouiB  is  called  janndice.  The 
word  disease,  by  nasologists»  is  thus  applied 
noc  to  the  single  cause  of  all  these  symptoms, 
Imt  to  the  collection  of  symptoms.    Take 

repsyt  a  person  falls  down  foaming  at 
mouth,  struggling  in  eveiy  limb,  per- 
fectly unconscious ;  and  afterwards*  when  he 
ceases  to  foam  axid  struggle,  he  lies  sense- 
less ;  such  a  person  is  uSi  to  labour  under 
epilepsy.  These  particular  symptoms,  blend- 
ed  together,  occurring  in  snccesaion,  are 
called  epilepsy.  Now  m  CuUen's,  and  other 
»ethodical  nosologies^  you  will  find  the 
disease  defined  according  to  mere  symp- 
toms ;  all  opinion,  all  cause,  is  excluded ; 
.3POU  take  merely  the. symptoms,  and  vou  call 
ihem  the  disease,  and  it  ie  perfect]^  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  Bat  these  symptoms 
anuet  have  a  cause  ■  there  most  be  a  cause 
ibr  this  disturbance  in  epilepsy— there  must 
'be  a  cause  for  the  bile  gong  into  the  blood 
in  jaundice*  appearing  in  the  urine,  and  not 
betaig  able  to  find  ito  way  to  the  feces.  The 
cause  of  the  epilepsy,  or  of  the  jaundice,  is 
the  circnmstance  tba|  produces  all  these 
effects,  and  that  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  proximate"  cause.  If  the  epilepsy  arose 
from  a  piece  of  bonedepressed  upon  the  brain , 
you  would  say  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
epilepsy  was  the  spicalum  of  bone.  If  the" 
bile  were  obstructed  because  a  calculus  was 
impacted  in  the  hepatic  duct,  you  would  say 
the  impaction  of  the  calculus  was  the  proxt- 
inate  cause  of  the  jaundice.    Vou  therefore 


ohstexve,  that  the  proxnaate  canae  is,  in  fiaett 
the  diseaae  itself— the  actoal  disease  iiraaa 
which  the  symptoma  arise.  Xlie  nmtH» 
causes  are  those  that  predispose  to  th«  dia- 
ease»  or  actually  excite  it;  the  pfoxiaaate 
cause  is  the  circumstajace  to  which  the 
predispoiing  and  exciting  causea  have  given 
rise }  and  this  circnaatance,  when  pcesent, 
produces  all  the  external  aymptoass  the 
visible  changes. 

Bat  the  word  disease,  when  you  oonw  to 
any  specific  affection,  is,  in  a  nosological 
aense,  applied  OMrely  to  a  set  of  svmptooaa 
—to  that  which  we  can  compreheno— which 
ia  discernible ;  and  &a  noso1ogists»  we  shonid 
aot  apply  the  word  diseaae  to  the  caoae  of  all 
symptoms<^bot  say  it  is  the  pconaaate 
Yoo  will  *   ■  " 


will  find»  however,  when  speak- 
ing aa  pathologists,  and  not  as  noaolo^sts, 
that  persons  inquire,  what  is  the  adoal  di»> 
ease  in  this  epilepsy?  What  is  the  actual 
disease  in  this  jaundice  ?  Is  it  an  enlaiged 
pancreaa  pressing  upon  the  dncts  1  la  it  a 
calculoa  sticking  these  t  la  the  diseaae  a 
cotttiaotionof  the  sideaof.the  dncta,  or  what 
is  it?  But  that  is  a  different  sense  of  the 
word  disease,  and  it  ia  necesaazy  that  yon 
ahould  know  that  the  term  ia  employed  by 
methodical  nosologists,  and  ^araat  be  ao  by 
jnr,  to  signify  a  collection  of  symptoms*  and 
not  the  true  osnse  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
those  svmptoms;  for  though  we  might  be 
inclined  to  say  that  this  was  the  real  disease, 
yet  it  is  not  so  considered,  bnt  has  received 
the  appellation— proximate^caaae. 

I  trust,  therefore,  from  the  explanation 
aow  given,  jrou  will  hereafter  escape  any 
confusion  which  might  otherwise  arise,  be- 
cause for  the  want  of  understanding  thie, 
you  will  hear  persona  quibble  about  what  is 
a  disease  and  what  is  not.  It  is  necessary  to 
Iiaow  that  a  set  of  sjfmptoms,  following  in  a 
certain  order,  or  united  in  a  certain  collec- 


tion, is  called  a  disease ;  and  the  i 
cause  of  all  theae  aymptoma-^which  aome 
aay  is  the  real  disease— is  called  by  the 
best  writers  the  proximate  canse. 

DR.  PROUT  ON  THE  APPLICATION 

OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PATHOLOGY,  AND  PRACTICE. 

In  Antwgt  to  urtam  Strkturm  tf 

Da.  Wilson  Philif. 

To  ike  Ediior  s/lAe  JUtukn  MMemi 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Had  1  not  pit)mised  to  reply  to  Dr. 
Pbilip'a  observations,  I  am  not  aare  if 
I  should  have  now  done  so,  aa  after  a 
second  perusal  of  tbem,  I  find  them  still 
less  to  the  purpose  than  they  first  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be.  Having  made  ihis 
promise,  however,  J  cannot  now  well 
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i^tnttp  wad  «eco]4in|^l^  I  proceed^  at 
tte  rbfe,  I  femr,  of  being  coDsidered  a 
Brrle  tedloQSf  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
aore  prominent  details. 

I.  Dr.  PbiJip  commences  by  alluding 
to  a  conrersation  which  toolc  place  be- 
tweea  himself  and  me,  and  which  be 
caUs  '*  prifate.**  To  obviate  any  mb- 
•nderstanding  on  this  point,  I  may  sav 
tiiat  the  cooTeraatlon  alluded  to  took 
place  iQ  the  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, who,  1  dare  aay,  well  remember 
the  sobstaoce  of  what  passed  on  the 


2.  On  the  subject  of  metaphysics,  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  was  used,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  could  hardly  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  Doctor's  mistake,  as  he 
evidently  saw  this.  My  authority  for 
tys  ftMertion  is  a  note  appended  to  the 
first  page  of  his  first  observations: — 
**  It  ia  remarkable  that  Dr.  Front  here 

the  word  psychology  as  synony- 
s  with  living  action,  while  in  the 
feregoing  sentence  he  uses  it  as  synonv- 
BOOS  with  metaphysics.  Is  thtH  M« 
fvrm  living  aeiion  mfmrnffmaus  with 
metmphftiet  F'*  If  these  words  do  not 
eonvey  the  idea  that  he  saw  the  matter 
in  question,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand them :  the  disapproval  of  the 
sense.  Is  quite  another  question. 

3.  The  next  observations  I  think  it 
accessary  to  notice  are  the  following  :-— 
*'  Can  Dr.  Proot  assert,  that  the  laws  of 
Che  living  animal  body  are  not  as  legiti- 
mate a  subject  of  experiment  as  the 
composition  of  the  fibres  of  which  it 
consists  }  Are  they  less  important,  less 
conclusive,  or  placed  more  beyond  our 
reach,  than  those  of  Lavoisier?*'  To 
this  I  reply,  that  I  have  no  where  assert- 
ed, oor  dreamed  of  asserting,  that  these 
kws  are  not  fegitimato  sulgects  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  as  for  their  importance,  I 
have  alivays  considered  this  to  be  first 
rate.  What  I  am  disposed  to  assert  is, 
thai  these  laws  are  infinitely  more 
difficult,  and  beyond  our  reach,  than 
thoae  of  chemistry,  and,  consequently, 
that  experiments  made  to  investigate 
them,  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  be 
erroneous*.     Every  body  knows  that 

*  FhyslolfiglBU  aad  pstliologl«Uare*xeeflirnigly 
apt  to  loae  sigbt  of  the  groands  npon  which  their 
department  o/  knowledge  la  principally  foonded* 
•ad  to  argne  and  assert  with  all  the  confidence 
«f  aathematieians  and  chemists.  For  the  sake 
«r  tae  fottoger  member*  of  oar  fmifcsshra,  who 
apt  to  fUi  Into  tliia  csror,  the  following 


the  metaphysical  department  of  physio- 
logy (I  use  the  word  in  the  same  sense 

femillar  lllnstratlon  of  the  principal  grounds  upon 
which  hnraan  knowledge  EestSrmay  not  be  deemed 
altogether  snperfluons : — 

1.  Mathematical  gnmndt.  Two  and  two  must 
make  four ;  we  cannot  conceive  the  contrary. 

2.  IfniverMalandperfecitJtperimtce.  Sulphuric 
add  and  potash,  when  mixed  together  in  certain 
proportions,  have  In  all  ages  formed  a  salt,  called 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  from  this  nnlversai  expe* 
rience  we  conclude,  that  the  some  thing  wiU  aU 
wajf9  happen  in  fiUwre. 

a.  Partial  and  impeffeet  experiewie.  When  we 
apply  a  meehaoical  stimulus  to  a  certabt  part  of 
the  brain  of  an  animal,  a  distant  set  of  musclea 
will  be  convulsed ;  say  nine  times  In  succession. 
When  a  person  swallows  a  dose  of  calomel,  he 
will  be  purged,  perhaps,  as  often.  Bat  the  tentb 
time,  from  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  the  dia> 
tant  muscles  will  noi  be  convulaed,  or  will  be  dif- 
ferentlg  eonvuiaed%  and  the  person  who  swallows 
the  calomel  will  not  be  purged,  but  aaUvtedi  and 
thin  single  failure  is  sufficient  to  throw  an  air  of 
uncertainty,  wlthretpect  to  the  future,  over  these 
points }  that  Is  to  say,  we  are  not  absolutely  cer* 
tain,  in  anv  histance,  what  will  take  place  in  our 
next  expefimento.  Hence,,  all  knowledge  founded 
upon  partial  and  Imperfect  experience,  is  likewise 
imperfect,  and  amounts  only  to  the  probabie,  (the 
probability  being  greater  or  less  as  the  ezperlencer 
on  the  particular  point.  Is  more  or  less  perfect),  and 
this  unfortunately  is  the  case  with  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  physiological  and  patholo* 
glcai  knowledge. 

The  above  applies  to  the  espcrlenee  of  an  Indt- 
▼idual  himself  V  but  the  greatest  part  of  our  know* 
ledge  most  be  necessarily  derived  from  others. 
Hence,  It  becomes  necessary  to  Inquire,  how  flur 
the  above  gronnds  of  our  knowledge  are  liable  to 
be  Influenced  by  the  ebaracter  of  the  observer 
hinuelf ;  or.  In  other  words,  to  inquire  into  the 
value  of  testimony  :— 

1.  Uathematical  knowledge  is  Independent  or 
the  operator,  and  consequently  not  iinble  to  be 
influenced  by  testimony.  No  one  supposes  that 
two  and  two  ever  made  any  thing  el»c  than  four^ 
whether  the  author  of  the  addition  wvm  a  kaavo 
or  an  honest  man,  an  Idiot  or  a  philoKophcr. 

3.  In  knowledge  founded  on  unlversoi  c?ipe« 
rience,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  the  characler- 
of  the  operator  or  witness  into  account,  not,  In- 
deed, usually  with  respect  to  the  essential  fact, 
but  with  respect  to  many  of  Its  concomitant  dr* 
fumstanoes.  Thus,  an  expert  chemist  on  mixing, 
sulphuric  acid  and  potash  In  the  proper  propor* 
tions  will  obtain  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  beau» 
tlful  crystals  i  a  clnmry  or  Inexpert  chemist  wlU 
obtain  no  crystals  at  all,  or  very  imperfect  ones  j 
and  these  two  operators  on  becoming  narrators  of 
their  experiments,  though  agreeing  about  the  fact 
of  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  potash,  will  give 
very  different  versions  of  the  conoomitant  circnm* 
stances. 

8.  In  knowledge  founded  on  Imperfect  expe- 
rience, the  character  of  the  witness,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  his  testimony,  is  of  tnOoltely 
greater  Importance;^  for  here  he  may  not  only  be 
wrong  as  to  minor  points  of  little  value,  but  es- 
sentially and  radically  wrong  as  to  the  prindpal 
fitct.  A  clever  and  faithfhl  operator  will  obtain 
certain  results,  and  narrate  them  sccordingly ;  but 
yonr  clever  operator  may  be  a  knave,  and  narrate 
what  he  does  nat  obtain }  or  he  may  be  a  preju- 
diced man,  and  narrate  only  half  the  truth ;  or  he 
may  be  a  bungler,  or  a  compound  of  the  bungler  and 
knave,  Ac,  &c.  all  which  may  happen  from  the 
barely  probable  character  of  the  point  in  question, 
without  our  being  able  to  prove  the  contrary  i 
and  If  we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  Just  e*ti- 
mate  of  the  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 
witness,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  la  doubt 
on  the  point  In  qu«sUon. 
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as  before)  has  always  been  considered 
as  the  region  of  fancy  and  hypothesis, 
and  as  nncertaio,  even  to  a'  proverb. 
The  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing  itself,  which,  for  the 
m<^t  part,  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. Were  the  fa^Fs  of  the  living  ani- 
mal economy  as  capable  of  being  un- 
derstood, and  of  becoming  the  subject 
of  demonstration,  as  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, or  even  of  chemistry,  the  study 
of  them  would  be  independent  of  these 
and  all  other  auxiliary  branches  of 
knowledge;  but  as  this,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  never  can  be  the  case,  I 
have  always  agreed  with  those  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  any  auxiliary  means  that  pro- 
tr.ise  to  throw  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Of  these  auxiliary  sciences,  me- 
chanics (anatomy)  and  chemistry  are 
by  far  the  most  important:  the  study 
of  physiology,  therefore,  will  comprise, 
according  to  this  view,-— 1st,  a  know- 
ledge as  perfect  as  can  be  obtained  of 
the  laws  of  the  living  animal  economy — 
laws  which,  like  the  living  agent  itself, 
are  fwt  ^fnm«,and  only  comparable  with 
one  another ;  2,  a  knowledge  of  general 
anatomy,  or  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  living  agent  operates,  and  is,  in 
short,  manifested  to  us ;  and  3,  a  know- 
ledge,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  of  those 
important  chemical  changes  constantly 
gomg  on  in  the  living  animal,  and  ap- 
Darently  necessary  to  its  existence. 
Now,  though  these  two  latter  branches 
of  knowledge  throw  no  light  whatever 
ppon  the  abstract  nature  of  the  living 
principle,  or  even  of  its  laws  of  action, 
yet,  like  the  index  to  a  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism,  or  the  chemical 
action  of  a  galvanic  battery,  they  often 
enable  us  to  influence,  and  even  regu- 
late them  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  an  indirect  manner;  and,  in 
fact,  they  constitute  our  only  legi- 
timate and  rational  means  of  doing  so. 

4.  The  next  point  which  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  notice  is  Dr.  Philip's  opi- 
nion  on  the  nature  of  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple. "  Does  Dr.  Prout,  then,  consi- 
der the  term  nervous  and  livin?  princi- 
{)les  as  synonymous?  Principles  that 
lave  not  one  quality  in  common  ?"  To 
which  I  answer,  that  I  do  consider  the 
nervous  principle  to  be  a  living  prin- 
ciple, and  beg  to  ask  who  besides  Dr. 
Philip  does  not?  Indeed,  what  the 
doctor  meant  in  this  place  I  was  for 
some  time  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  till 


I  recollected  that  be  entertaiqed  sMiie 
whimsical  notion  that  the  nervous  prio- 
cipln  was  identical  with  galvanism — a 
not'on  which  I  not  only  do  not  admit, 
but  have  always  considered  as  absolutely 
absurd.  Let  us  examine  this  matter  a 
little. 

.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  all  Dr. 
Philip's  observations,  that  words  rather 
than  things,  seem  to  occupy  his  oaind. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
uford  galvanism,  or  electricity,  which  he 
seems  to  consider  as  representing  sonae 
abstract  agent  or  energy,  uniform  in  its 
character  and  effects ;  instead  of  viewing 
the  thins/  galvanism  as  it  reallj  exists— 
that  b  to  say,  as  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct, but  inseparable  energies,  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  which  so  far  from 
being  capable  of  being  substituted  for 
one  another,  or  employed  indiscriminate- 
ly, act  directly  contrarily,  the  oneiuTa- 
riably  undoing  what  the  other  does*. 
From  these  well-known  properties  of 
the  galvanic  energies,  in  all  experiments 
made  with  them  it  becomes  necessary^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  object 
we  have  in  view,  and  to  arrange  the  po- 
larities accordin^fly,  otherwise,  so  far. 
from  accomplishing  our  object,  we  shall 
do  just  the  reverse.  Now  I  cannot  find 
that  Dr.  Philip,  in  his  experiments  with 
galvanism  on  living  animals,  has  at  all 
taken  this  important  point  into  account ; 
whether,  for  example,  the  action  of  the 
nerve  he  operates  upon  be  positive  or  ne- 
gative ;  nay,  I  do  not  observe  that  be 
even  alludes  to  the  subject,  but  seems  to 
consider  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference whether  (supposing,  for  exam- 
ple, the  action  of  the  8th  pair  of  nerves 
be  positive^  he  attempts  to  supply  its 
nervous  influence  from  the  positive  or 
negative  side  of  his  battery.  Now  this 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  consti- 
tute, at  the  very  outset,  a  fatal  objectioa 
to  the  doctor's  conclusions ;  but  there  are 
other  objections,  if  possible,  still  more 
formidable  than  this.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  actioa 
of  the  8th  pair  ofnerves  be  positive,  and 
that  at  the  termination  of  the  nerve  in 
the  stomach  it  forms  a  union,^  or  state 
of  equilibrium,  with  its  o|)posite  qr  ne- 
gative energy,  the  galvanic  circle  will 
thus  be  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  animal's   stomach  and  the  nerves 


*  For  the  lalce  of  easier  illustration*  T  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  two  energies ;  but  the  ol^eo 
tlons  are  equally  valid  oa  the  Fraoklinean  hypo- 
thesis. 
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tufiplyiar  ily  or,  at  least,  wUkni  the 
ftoc^  of  Cne  aniniaJ*  Now  let  as  consi- 
der Aow  tlie  doctor  completes  his  sub- 
stituted gftlfanic  dfcle,  after  the  divisioa 
of  tbe  said  nerre.  We  sball  suppose 
that,  by  actrideDt,  the  positive  wire  of 
the  imttery  is  aiucfaed  to  the  divided 
end  of  the  oerve  (supposed  to  be  posi- 
tive), and  that  thos  a  current  of  positive 
electricity  is  sent  aloDf^  the  course  of 
tbe  nerre — what  happens  then  ?  Instead 
of  ierminmting  in  ike  stomach,  like  the 
nervous  enerry  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted, it  is  directed  on  throuf^h  all  tbe 
intervening  looscles,  integuments,  &c 
to  the  wmiside  of  the  tmimal's  body,  and  is 
then  connected  with  a  train  of  wires  to 
tbe  other  end  of  the  battery.  Now  I 
appeal  to  any  one  acquainted  in  the 
lost  degree  with  the  principles  of  gaU 
raatsm,  whether  the  two  cases  can  be 
coDudered  as  similar,  and  whether,  sup* 
posing  the  nervous  influence  to  be  gaU 
ranic,*  and  the  polarity  even  to  be  right- 
ly adjusted,  the  galvanism  supplied  can 
be  considered  as  acting  identically  with, 
and  therefore  forming  a  proper  substi- 
tute  for  the  natural  action  of  tbe  nerve. 
But  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject 
for  the  present,  let  us  view  the  matter 
in  another  light.  The  galvanic  ener- 
gies, as  we  understand  them,  are 
not  cognisable  to  our  setases  in  that 
sute  of  eouilibrium  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  exist  every  where,  and 
only  become  known  to  us  when  this 
eqoilibriom  is  destroyed.  Now  let  us 
suppose  them  to  exbt  in  a  state  of  eoui- 
Ijbnnm  in  the  nervous  system  of  a  liv- 
ing animal,  and  some  occasion  arises  for 
galvanism  in  an  active  state,  to  obtain 
wfaidi,  of  course,  the  assumed  state  of 
equilibriam  must  be  destroyed.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected?  The  galvanic 
energies  have  not  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing their  own  equilibrium  ;  and  if  this 
be  done  at  all,  therefore,  it  must  be 
dune  by  a  power  existing  in  the  ner- 
vous system  different  from  these  ener- 
^es,  and  superior  to  them.  Nor  is  this 
difficulty  got  rid  of  by  supposing, 
as  some  nave  done,  that  during  the 
life  of  an  animal  the  galvanic  energies 
are  alwavs  active  in  the  nervous 
system.  £)very  bodv  knows  that  they 
are  not  always  tfumlly  active ;  and  as 
we  can  no  more  suppose  them  capable 
of  regulating  their  own  activity,  than  of 
destroving  their  own  equilibrium,  we 
are  still  driven  as  before  to  tbe  neces- 
sity of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  su- 


perior priiiciple.  Now  this  siiperior 
principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  residing 
m  tbe  nervous  system,  ought,  1  tliiok,  to 
be  considered  as  the  real  nervous  prin- 
ciple ;  and  as  it  exists  in  the  nervous 
system  during  the  life  only  of  tbe  an>» 
mal,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  liv- 
ing principle :  for  I  need  scarcely  ob-* 
serve,  that  the  galvanic  enerj^ies  exist  in 
the  same  state  of  equilibnum  in  the 
dead  animal  as  we  supposed  them  to  do 
in  the  thing  one,  but  their  equilibrium 
can  no  longer  be  destroyed,  even  though 
the  nervous  apparatus  remains  quite 
perfect,  because  the  proper  living  neiv 
vous  principle  no  longer  exists. 
•  Several  other  difficulties  with  respect 
to  tbe  doctor's  opinions  might  be  point- 
ed out,  if  my  time  admitted  ;  but  1  pre* 
same  what  has  been  said  is  quite .  suffi- 
cient to  shew  how  very  ill  grounded 
they  are ;  I  hasten  therefore  to  consider, 
the  point  alluded  to  in  my  last  letter, 
viz.  the  doctor's  notable  project  of  sup- 
plying artificially,  in  various  diseases, 
the  nervous  principle,  by  sending  a  cur- 
rent of  galvanism  through  tbe  body; 
and  I  do  this  at  the  risk  of  being  consi- 
dered guilty  of  a  little  tautology,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  others  from  fall- 
ing into  a  similar  absurdity.  Let  ua 
suppose  the  disease  to  .be  asthma,  and 
that,  according  to  the  doctor's  notions, 
the  nerves  influencing  the  lungs  in  this 
disease  be  deficient  in  action,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  supply  artificially  this  de- 
ficiency by  its  presumed  eouivalent  gal- 
vanism ;  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
**  Two  thin  plates  of  metal,"  says  the 
doctor,  "  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  dipped  in  water,  are  to  be  ap^ 
plied,  one  to  tbe  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
other  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  a 
little  lower.  The  wires  from  the  dif- 
ferent ends  of  the  battery  (containing 
from  eight  to  sixteen  four*  inch  plates 
of  zinc  and  copper)  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  plates,  and  as  great  a 
^Ivanic  power  maintained  as  tne  pa* 
tient  can  bear  without  complaint.  In 
this  way  tbe  galvanic  influence  is  sent 
through  the  lungs,  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  direction  of  the  nerves;  and" 
(mark  this  particularly,)  *'  ike  relief  seenu 
to  he  the  same  whether  the  positive  wire  it 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neeh  or  the  fit 
of  the  stomach,"  Now  the  nervous  pnn- 
ciple  acting  in  the  lungs,  supposing  it  be 
common  galvanism,  must  be  positive 
or  negative,  at  least  it  must  move  in  one 
direction.    The  doctor  applies  the  poles 
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of  hifl  batteiyiDdncriminately,  and  thus 
rmferses  the  etnrrent  at  will,  and,  woo- 
derful  to  relate,  the  same  ejfeets  take 
place.  In  the  |iatient  the  entire  ffalv»- 
Bic  circle  is  completed  within  the  body ; 
tbe  doctor's  substituted  nWanic  circle 
is  completed,  under  totalrf  different  cir* 
cnmstanoes,  without  the  body,  the  body 
forming  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cir- 
cle. The  simple  statement  of  these 
facta,  as  before  observed,  are  ^uite  suffi- 
dent  to  satisfy  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  (i^alvanism  of  tbe  ab- 
aoraity  of  tbe  doctor's  conclusions; 
and  not  only  this,  but  even  to  shew  that 
the  ayent  employed  by  the  nervous  pria« 
eiple  can  hardly  be  considered  as  tden- 
lira/  with  yahamsm  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, my  own  notion  on  the  sub- 
ject (formed  now  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,)  is,  that  the  galvanic  energy,  (or 
energies)  in  some  state  or  other,  is  €m« 
ploved  me  an  ayent  by  the  nervous  prin- 
ciple ;  though  I  nerer  have  been  able 
to  form  -any  probable  notion  as  to  -the 
mode  in  which  this  is  effected.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  been  puzzled  to 
dispose  of  the  polarities ;  it  is  very  easy 
to  suppose  that  a  given  nerve  acts  posi- 
tively, but  then  bow  is  the  other  po- 
larity to  be  disposed  of«  (for  every  body 
knows,  as  before  observed,  that  in  galra* 
nism,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
positive  energy  cannot  exist  without  its 
corresponding  negative,  and  vice  versa) ; 
do  the  different  eneigies  exist  in  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  nerves,  or  in  tbe  same 
•crve— that  is  to  say«  are  there  two  cur- 
Fents,  the  one  of  positive  and  the  other 
of  negative  electricity,  in  every  nerve? 
^  On  account  of  these,  and  other  difficul- 
ties that  might  be  mentioned,  I  long 
•go  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
galvanic  enerj^ies  existing  in  the  nervous 

System  of  animals  could  not  be  exactly 
entical  with  those  we  are  acquainted 
with ;  and  the  experiments  of  Davy  and 
other  philosophers,  seem, in  my  opinion, 
to  satisfactonly  prove  this.  Probably 
the  galvanic  agents,  as  they  exist  in  liv- 
ing beings,  have  the  same  relation  to 
natter  in  a  meror^nized  condition, 
that  common  galvanism  bears  to  mat- 
ter in  its  pure  or  homogeneous  state. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  curiosity  and 
importance,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  master, 
like  a  WoUaston  or  a  Davy,  would,  1 
have  no  doubt,  lead  to  the  most  unex- 
pected results. 


Lastly,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  the  results  stated  by 
Dr.  Philip  as  happening  in  his  experi- 
ments ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
galvanism  in  various  diseases,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  think  rather  hwhly  of  it 
when  judiciously  applied.  Were  it  ne- 
cessary these  might  all,  perliape,  be 
satisfactorily  explained  on  {Minciples 
very  different  from  those  assmned 
by  Dr.  Philip. 

£.  The  objection  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  page  738  is  too  subtle  for  my 
poor  unoerstanding;  if  it  has  not, 
therefore,  been  already  replied  to,  I 
must  be  content  to  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

6.  The  objection  in  the  next  page  is 
founded  principally  on  an  accidental  er- 
ror. Instead  of  *•  merely,"  I  wrote,  or 
intended  to  write,  *'  chiefly,^'  as  migbl 
indeed  have  been  inferred  from  tbe  con- 
text. 1  ipve  the  doctor  the  full  advwi. 
tage  of  this  slip. 

/•  I  pMs  on  now  to  the  next  paper» 
and  the  first  point  I  arrive  at  is  the  doc- 
tor's remarks  on  the  term  "  merorgani- 
BStion."  His  objections  to  this  term, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  are  two- 
fold ;  first,  as  a  mere  chemical  term, 
"  because  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  organization  ;*'  and, 
secondly,  as  a  physiological  term,  **  be- 
cause it  involves  me  in  conNderable  dUfi- 
Gulty."  Let  us  inquire  a  tittle  into  diese 
points. 

With  respect  to  this  term,  I  have 
stated,  in  a  quotation  given  by  the  Doe- 
tot,  that  it  is  used  '*  prcmisionaUy,  amd 
to  prevent  eirenmUeution*,*'  to  ex- 
press a  very  numerous  set  of  pheno- 
mena apparently  connected  with  the 
pesence  of  minute  portions  of  foreign 
bodies,  some  how  or  other  associated 
with  bodies  formed  on  definite  prini-i- 
ples ;  and  that  these  phenomena,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  with  those  of  or- 
ganization, at  least  appear  to  constitute 
their  ground-work— that  is  to  say,  that 
organization  cannot  exist  without  tbe 
presence  of  these  foreign  bodies.  As 
to  the  term  itself,  therefore,  this  will  of 
course  be  superseded,  the  moment 
the  doctrine  it  is  intended  to  designato 
be  established  or  refoted ;  for,  in  the 
former  case,  theold  term,  organization, 
must  necessarily  convey  the  same 
meaning,  and  in  tbe  latter  it  will  of 

*  And  I  nay  add,  to  prvreat  tbe  oceMslty  of 
(Iviag  a  new  meanlnf  to  the  •impU  term  OTganU 
satlon,  by  encumbering  it  with  what  mast  be 
cocMlderml  «t  preaeiii  m  ao  hypoChetla. 
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Tbetenoy 
Iktftffcne,  ia  tliii  s^eBeml  wnte  (or  tbe 
M  ierai  oripuiisBttoD,  If  any  one  prefers 
il),  mGenanl^:  includes  a  vait  rarietv  of 
phaMMMua  differing  from  one  another^ 
iMloiily  in  dcfpree  bot  in  kind.  My  op« 
puMBt*  hftwever,j  (still  doomed  to  be  the 
ekro  of  a  wmrd)  will  not^  as  far  as  I 
euivadefiland  him,  admit  that  organi* 
lation  dbct  diffn*,  either  in  kind  or  in 
depcreft ;  and  upon  this  assumption  his 
ol^edioos  are  ehiefly  founded.  Bat  be 
mast  spMnk  lor  himself.  After  allading 
to  tbe  mfferent  senses  in  which  the  term 
,  and  observing 't][iat  it 
I  expresses  the  composition  of 
well  as  of  living  animal  and 
fcseuble  anbslaaees,  he  observes,  **  hi 
Ibis  latter  saMo  of  the  word,  the  more 
perfect  ani»als»  I  eonoeive,  have  mo 
arfsa  ui'ay  jsatwr^they  can  only  exist 
in  SMtter  already  omnixed;"  and 
'*  if  the  aore  perfect  animal  was  cap»- 
bk  of  OTganizing  its  food,  like  the  ve- 
getable, 4>r,  as  it  would  appear,  some 
of  the  BBOfe  imperfect  animals,  it  coold 
Sne  OR  air  and  water  alone!"  The 
more  perfect  animals,  says  the  Doctor, 
have  M»  of|(«ni9Eing  power.  Does,  then, 
Ibe  aaasi  who  dines  off  potatoes,  and 
canvoits  them  into  human  muscle,  not 
farther  organise,  or  at  least  differently 
organe,  the  already  organised  pota- 
faea?  Does  the  organisation  of  the 
aoopbyte  not  differ  in  kind  or  degree 
inm  that  of  tbe  human  being? 

Agaio,  1  have  said,  speaking  of  the 
acrorganisiQg  power  of  the  stomach, 
**  Ft9m  lonm  attention  to  the  subject,  I 
am  wBthAtS  that  the  meromnising 
prmriples  are  chiefly  derived  n-om  tbe 
fmng  animal  itself,  ai  Utut  the  more 
mnaUiml  a»fs,  and  that  tbev  are  con- 
iBMiad  M  those  products  or  secretion 
fansahod  by  the  stomach  and  other  or- 
gaas."  Tlie  Doctor  here  cots  short  tbe 
^•oiatioii,  but  I  go  on  to  observe,  "  the 
mcffotganiziog  principles,  therefore,  al- 
flcady  existing  m  the  aliments,  though 
Ihey  aadoubtedly  render  them  better 
•dsiyled  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
acoDoosy,  are  not  sufficient  {  and  unless 
She  ceooomy  famishes  tbe  materials, 
pruasfly  prepared,  the  future  work  of 
anailation  will  be  imperfect.^  The 
mcsalag  of  this,  admitting  the  existence 
of  ^Bflcreot  degrees  or  kinds  of  merorga- 
aixatioo  (which  no  one  can,  I  think,  for 
o  asomant  'doobt),  is,  I  presume,  suf- 
ficaeoily  obvious ;  but  the  Doctor's  ob- 
scrvatioas  on  this  passage  are  really  a 


curiosity,  and  as  they  place  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  and  in  few  words,  his 
general  mode  of  reasoning,  I  shall  quote 
them,  for  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 
*'  If  ike  siomaeh  meror^anixei  the  food 
it  mutt  have  a  dUorgoni%ing  power,  be^ 
eaute  the  food  it  wholly  organized  when 
itentert  it.  It  will  be  admitted  that  no 
ofganization  can  be  more  perfect  than 
that  of  the  muscular  fibre." ! 

The  points  to  be  considered  with  re* 
apect  to  merorganizstion,  and  to  which 
I  partictthirly  wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  .the  physiologist,  are,  can  or 
oannot,  or  ratfaler  does  or  does  not,  ior- 
ganixation  take  place  without  the  pre- 
sence of  these  foreign  bodies ;  and  if 
so«  under  what  circumstances  ?  How  is 
meroi^anization,  in  its  simplest  state, 
connected  with  taomerifm?  Had  Dr. 
P.  instead  of  quibbling  about  the  use 
of  the  term,  directed  his  attention  to 
these  points,  he  would  have  done  phy- 
siology some  service.  For  my  own  part, 
I  can  only  say,  after  many  years  atten«- 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  the  investiga* 
4ion  of  innumerable  fects,  I  have  little 
doubt  upon  the  subjjeot;  but  I  must 
leave  the  matter  now  to  be  confirmed  or 
refuted  by  others. 

6.  The  next  point  considered  by  Dr. 
Philip  is,  "how  far  chemistry  is  appli- 
cable to  explain  tbe  phenomena  of  the 
living  animal.*'  And  here,  instead  of 
keeping  to  the  point  in  question,  he 
gets  as  usual  quite  beside  it,  and  brings 
forward  such' a  mass  of  common- place 
and  irrelevant  matter  that  it  is  quite  sick- 
ening to  wade  through  it.  The  clue  to 
the  whole,  as  far  as  Fcan  understand  it, 
is,  that  what  I  do  not  happen  to  mention 
in  my  lectures,  1  either  am  qtdte  igno- 
rant  of,  or  call  in  auettion,  or  actually 
deny ;  and  by  the  aid  of  this  clue,  and  a 
few  illustrations,  tbe  reader  will  be  en- 
abled to  get  a  little  insight  into  the 
affair. 

a.  "Physiology  and  chemistry  will  al- 
srays  be  regards  as  distinct  sciences, 
and  the  circumstance  of  tbe  same  per- 
son studying  both  sciences  will  not 
form  these  sciences  into  one.*'  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  have  no 
where  asserted  the  contrary.  I  have, 
indeed,  spoken  of  the  study  of  the  ana- 
tomy, of  the  chemi&try^,  and  of  the 
living  functions  of  animals,  as  coa- 
lescing or  constituting  one  great  whole— 
viz.  general  physiologv— and  also  of  the 
physiologist  turning  coemist ;  but  these 
are  quite  different  things.      ^^Tp 
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h,  "To  be  thoroughly  acquaidted 
with  the  vast  science  of  modern  che- 
uiiatry,  and  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
discoveries  whicn  every  day  add  to  its 
utility  and  importance,  he  must  niaicett 
bis  chief  business^  to  the  neglect  of 
what  more  particularly  belongs  to  his 
own  department."  A  simple  and  obvi- 
ous truism,  but  quite  misplaced  here, 
as  it  had  never  been  called  in  qae«- 
tion.  The  physiologist  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  vast  science  of  mo- 
dem chemistry,  in  all  its  details,  than 
he  has  to  do  with  building  steam- 
engines,  or  an^  other  engines.  Inorga- 
nic and  organic  cherobtry  are  quite  aia- 
linct  branches  of  the  science,  and  an  in- 
dividaal  may  excel  in  one  and  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  other.  In  short, 
I  should  say  that  there  is  no  one  more 
liable  to  fall  into  errors  than  the  mere 
inorganic  chemist,  when  he  comes  to 
operate  for  the  first  time  upon  organic 
substances.  I  found  this,  from  expe- 
rience, fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
and  was  induced  to  relinquish  general 
chemistry  very  much  in  consequence, 
since  which  time  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  minerals  except  those  of  the  com- 
monest kind,  or  those  employed  in  pbar> 
macy,  with  which  etery  body  is  supposed 
to  be  acquainted.  I  will  venture,  how- 
ever,  to  assert,  whatever  the  doctor 
may  think  of  the  contrary,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  physiology  and 
path<M0gy>  a  knowledge  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  its  rational  and  cau- 
tious association  with  the  phenomena 
of  life,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  him 
who  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession ;  and  that  he 
who  neglects  it,  neglects  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  in  many  cases  the  only 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  knotvledge. 

c  *'  In  speaking  of  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life.  Dr.  Prout  keeps  in  view 
only  the  chemical  department."  — 
"  Now  chemistry  is  powerless  in  inves- 
tigating the  laws  of  the  %ital  functions, 
and  ever  will  remain  so.*'  My  object 
was  professedly  to  speak  of  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  physiology  and 
pathology:  1  hid,  therefore,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  science,  or,  at  most,  occa- 
sion only  to  mention  them  incidentally* 
Besides,  I  was  addressing  an  audience 
supposed  to  be  already  well  acquainted 
%vith  these  matters.  Had  I  been  writing 
a  professed  work   on   physiology,   of 


course  every  part  of  the.  subject  would 
have  been  equally  treated  of.  If  1  mm 
to  be  blamed,  however,  for  this  omis- 
sion, is  not  Dr.  Philip  much  more  de- 
serving of  blame,  who  has  written  m 
book  professeiUv  on  the  vital  functioDe, 
and  yet  has  omitted  entirely  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  his  subject  ?  To  the 
second  part  of  the  above  objection,  I 
reply  by  quoting  my  own  words.  **  The 
only  way  in  whicn  a  physiologist  can 
hope  to  influence  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, is  through  the  indireei  egettty  of 
those  circumstances  which  vaturalhf  pos-^ 
sess  tht  power  of  iiifiuencing  ihem,  and 
the  management  and  control  of  which 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  bh 
power;''— and  "  the  laws  of  the  animmi 
economy  wiH  never  be  expletified  by  eA«;- 
mtslry,  or  hy  nuy  other  means  J** 

These  observationsapplyequally  to  the 
next  four  paragraphs,  the  whole  of  the 
objections  in  whicn  are  founded  on  the 
erroneous  assumption  that  I  am  igncK 
rani  of,  or  neglect  the-  other  deparu 
nents  of  physiology,  because  from  the 
nature  of  my  subject  1  am  not  led  to 
mention  them. 

d  Dr.  Philip  next  attacks  what  I  have 
said  on  the  powers  f»f  chemistry,  when 
sufficiently  understood  and  rightly  ap^ 
plied,  of  "  directing  the  physician  ^ 
nerally  what  to  do  and  what  to^  shun ;'' 
and  after  stating  a  variety  of  objections 
quite  beside  the  point  in  question,  enda 
by  ol)serving,  "  Dr.  Prout  may  say^, 
that  chemistry  will  assist  in  directing 
his  choice  of  the  means  by  which  these 
effects  are  produced :  undoubtedly  it 
will:  here  chemistry  is  in  its  proper 
place.''  But  then,  (just  as  if  1  had  laid 
down  the  rule,  *'  neglect  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  attend  only  to 
chemistry")  he  lapses  into  the  old  story, 
and  exclaims,  "  but  of  what  use  would 
this  chemical  knowledge  have  been  if 
the  laws  peculiar  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy had  not  in  the  first  place  sup- 
plied the  indication  of  cure."  I  ob- 
serve in  his  last  letter,  the  doctor  re- 
curs again  to  tbis  point,  and  places  in 
juxtaposition  the  above  observation, 
and  one  in  which  I  have  elsewhere  said 
that  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in 
which  chemistry  can  be  directly  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy, 
as  if  the  two  were  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  absurd  idea,  indeed,  never  entered 
into  my  head  that  chemistry  at  any 
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time  wiU  eter  he  cmpalile  of  being 
directfy  w  ipplied  $  but  that  it  will  be 
cmpabJe  of  doing  all  that  i  have  antici- 
pated, in  an  mdirtct  manner,  I  hare  not 
the  least  doubt. 

•  The  last  point  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  which  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  notice  is,  "  what  oppor- 
tonities  has  the  chemist  of  ascertaining 
the  numberless  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  disease :  can  he  operate  on 
the  internal  organs  and  their  juices  as 
in  an  animal  or  vegetable  product  sepa- 
iited  from  the  organic  body  which  pro- 
duced \kV*  When  Dr.  Philip  made 
these  remnrks  he  was  evidently  thinking 
of  the  pots  and  crucibles,  and  clumsy  che* 
mistry,  of  a  former  age.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  eviaent,  not  only  from  this,  but  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks,  that  he 
is  totally  unacquainted  with  the  refine- 
ments and  resources  of  modem  chemis- 
try, particularly  as  regards  its  applica- 
tion to  organic  matters. 

7.  I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  my 
opponent's  observations,  '*  tne  applica- 
tion of  chemistrv  to  the  treatment  of 
diieases;"  and  here,  as  before,  he  is 
radically  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  due  already  given  may  be  here  ap- 
plied pretty  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  I  shall,  therefore,  think  it 
seceaaary  to  notice  only  a  few  of  his 
remarks. 

a  '*  Dr.  Prout  forgets  that  the  che- 
mical changes  which  take  place  in  the 
animal  body  are  but  the  subordinate 
parts  of  its  various  functions,  &c.'*  To 
which  1  answer  that  1  do  noi  forget  this. 
Had  the  doctor  taken  the  pains  to  read 
what  he  professes  to  criticise,  he  would 
have  seen  that  I  allude  to  chemistry  as  a 
means  of  eualiliog  us  '*  to  associate  the 
fleeting  phenomena  of  disease  with  the 
more  tangible  and  intelligible  phenomena 
of  matter,"  bat  not  of  directly  suggest- 
ing ranedles  for  them.  The  phenomena 
ofdisease  I  study  like  the  doctor  or  any 
other  individual,  and  the  only  difference 
between  as  is,  that  I  associate  these 
phenomena  with  chemistry,  (in  the  same 
way  that  others  associate  them  with 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  tongue,  &c.)  and 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  ascertain  what  de- 
viatioBs  from  the  healthy  state  of  the 
solids  or  fluids  accompany  the  symp- 
toms. Now  these  deviations  often  pre- 
sent a  means  of  diagnosis  infinitely 
more  certain  and  instructive  than  all  the 
ojbers  put  together,  especially  in  dis- 


eases of  the  assimilating  functions  and 
certain  constitutional  affections. 

b  *'  One  of  the  j^rcatest  errors  of  Dr. 
Prout's  pathology  is  that  his  principles 
lead  him  chiefly  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  fluids ;"  and  **  the  tendency  of  his 
doctrines  is  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
humoral  pathology,'*  and  *'  lead  to  its 
worst  results."  The  old  idle  dispute 
about  solids  and  fluids,  as  these  terms 
are  understood  in  speaking  of  living  ani- 
mal  bodies,  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  little  better  than  aownrigbt  non- 
sense, and  to  be  founded  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  subjects  of  dis- 
pute. What  sort  of  a  solid^  for  exam- 
ple, can  we  conceive  that  to  be  which, 
like  a  piece  of  muscle,  contains  up- 
wards of  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of 
water?  And  by  how  much  can  it  differ 
from  the^utcf  alhumen  ovi,  which  con- 
tains only  three  per  cent,  more  ?  And 
besides,  do  we  not  see  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  can  be  equally  associated 
with  the  ^tttcf  albumen  as  with  the  iolid 
muscle  ?  Solidity  and  fluidity,  speaking 
with  reference  to  living  products,  have 
reference  chiefly  to  some  mechanical 
object,  (e.  g,  the  fluid  blood  to  circu- 
late in  tubes— the  solid  muscle  to  move 
an  inflexible  lever,  &c.)  and  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  life,  which  can  be  equally  at- 
tached to  both  states.  Indeed,  both 
states  are  equally  necessary  to  the  exis* 
tence  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  were 
we  to  judge  from  various  circumstances, 
and  particularly  the  mere  quantity,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  the  fluid 
state  was  the  most  important  of  the 
two.  Lastly,  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  in  examining  an  animal  product, 
the  mere  fluid  or  water  is  put  out  of  the 
question,  our  attention  being  directed 
solely  to  the  solid  matters  contained  in 
solution  in  it.  As  to  the  tendency  of 
my  doctrines,  I  shall  only  say,  if  thej 
are  true,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  leaa- 
ing  to  error, 

e  In  speaking  of  diabetes.  Dr.  Philip 
says,  **  1  have  within  the  last  twelve 
months  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a  case 
of  diabetes  mellitus  cured,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  permanently,  by  fniuute  mer~ 
eurta/^oftfs,  combined  with  other  means 
of  strengthening  the  digestive  organs, 
but  none  of  these  means  had  any  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  urine."  Had 
Dr.  Philip  given  us  the  specific  gravity 
of  his  patient's  urine  bffore  and  a/tet* 
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the  said  cure,  some  judgment  might 
have  been  formed  on  the  points  As  it 
is,  he  may  be  assured  that  no  one  who 
knows  any  thing  of  diabetes,  will  for  a 
moment  attach  the  least  credit  to  his 
history,  at  least  I  do  not.  As  to  the  in- 
sinuated out  bono,  (of  what  use  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  urine, 
when  I  can  cure  this  and  half  the  dis- 
eases of  humanity  with  a  little  blue 
pill  ?)  this  is  just  what  might  have  beeD 
expected  from  my  opponent. 

d  Dr.  Philip  terminates  his  observa- 
tions by  saying,  that  *'  the  tendency  of 
chemistry  is  to  narrow  our  views  of'^the 
animal  economy,  and  lead  in  patho- 
logical reasonings  to  a  neglect  of  the 
laws  peculiar  to  it.'*  Putting  out  of 
view  tl>e  paradox  contained  in  this  ob- 
servation, that  what  increases  our  know- 
ledge is  calculated  to  narrow  our  under- 
standing, the  general  argument,  if  it  haa 
any  weight,  applies  with  double  force  to 
the  man  who  cou fines  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  metaphysicAl  portion  of 
tlie  economy  he  has  to  deal  with,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  physical  and  chemical. 

I  have  now  done  with  this  subject^ 
which  I  must  leave  to  its  fate.  That 
my  opponent,  like  all  men  of  words^ 
will  have  the  last  word,  I  have  little 
doubt,  but  without  some  extraordinary 
provocation,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
notice  what  he  says.  The  controversy 
has  ended  like  most  controversies  do, 
by  probably  convincing  neither  |>arty, 
at  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  is  the 
case  with  me.  Dr.  Philip  has,  indeed^ 
talked  largely  of  errors,  &c. ;  but  I 
think  I  have  shewn  that  in  general  they 
have  all  been  of  his  own  creation,  or 
have  had  no  existence  but  in  his  oivn 
imagination  I  and  after  due  considera- 
tton,  1  cannot  admit  tlmt  a  single  faety 
or  even  opinion,  has  been  shaken  by  any 
thing  he  has  advanced.  With  respect 
to  the  feelings  under  which  my  former 
notices  of  his  observations  were  made, 
I  can  assure  him  that  they  were  not 
those  of  pride  or  of  anger,  as  he 
supposes,  but  of  something  very  dif- 
ferent. It  has  been  a  rule'  with  me 
through  life  never  to  attack  any  huroa» 
being  \  but  when  i  am  attacked,  and  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  defend  myself,  I  do 
this  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions never  hesitate  to  speak  my 
mind.  If  the  doctor,  therefore,  Ium  got 
himself  offended  in  this  matter,  be  has 
to  thank  himself  i  for  when  he  so  far  for- 


gets what  he  is  about  as  to  make  an  at* 
tack  upon  me  a  pretence  for  brtoginif 
forward  his  own  discoveries;  when  be 
advances  paradoxes,  and  ouarrels  with 
me  for  not  understanding  them ;  when, 
instead  of  fair  criticism,  he  brings  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  irr(slevaat  cbir|i[es; 
I  say,  when  he  does  aU  this,  can  he 
reasonably  expect  to  be  "  spared''  fixNn 
certain  expressions  of  ridienle  or  con<» 
tempt  which  such  a  mode  of  pfoeeeditw 
is  cal<^lated  to  call  forth,  and  wfaM 
he  so  feelingly  describes  in  hb  laat 
letter,  as  being  so  "  melancholy-  to 
witness  ?" 

W.  Pbout. 

SMkTiUt-StrMt,  Oct.  7, 16S1. 
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To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sib, 


Czetcr,  October  1, 1831. 


I  PROPOSE,  with  your  permission,  to 
submit  to  your  numerous  professional' 
readers  some  remarks  which  tend,  I 
think,  to  illustrate  the  mofle  in  which 
ehoUra  may,  with  most  probability,  be 
supposed  to  be  propagated.  Yoti  ^ve» 
with  great  propriety,  made  it  an -espe- 
cial object  in  your  late  numbers  to  pnt 
the  public  in  possession  of  the  best  in** 
formation  in  relation  to  this  paiafully  in- 
teresting sul^ftct;  both  in  regafd  to  tho 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  opinions  which 
are  to  be  deduced  from  them  ;  and  thia 
being  your  avowed  design,  will  serve  me 
as  an  apology  for  placing  the  following 
thoughts  at  your  oisposal. 

In  a  general  vietv,  epidemic  diseaaea 
majr  be  supposed  to  be  propagated  or 
diflfusedia  one  of  the  three  following 
ways.  1.  By  corruption  of  the  air, 
breeding  a  morbific  aerial  poistm,  inde- 
pendently of  the  contagion  of  previously 
existing  disease.  2.  By  eoni^^^n — 
that  is,  the  reception  into  the  persona 
of  the  healthy,  whether  by  conta€i  or 
otherwise^  of  morbi5c  |)oi«on  generated 
in  the  persons  of  the  sick^  3.  By  the 
union  of  both  these  modes,  when  the 
original  corruption  of  the  air  engenders 
in  human  beings  a  species  of  disease 
which,  being  thus  engendered,  is  after- 
wards capable  of  prppagaliog  itself  by 
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coatagioii.  Some  further  variations^  of 
circmnslaoces  may  be  inagiDed,  m,  for 
Instancy  tlut  of  a  reciproeal  iivfeciion 
of  the  air  lt«elf  from  the  persons  of  the 
diseased  ^  but  aa  [  am  not  wntingiapro* 
fesaed  treatise  on  the  subject^  the  dis- 
liactlons  made  above  will  be  sufficient 
for  mv  present  purpose. 

1.  Jfthe  corruption  of  the  air  in  any 
case  be  that  of  the  tUmotphere  at  large, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  such  corrup- 
tion will  inflict  disease  almost  nmulta* 
MMomsbf  on  a  number  of  individuals 
throuKbout  a  large  tract  of  country.  I 
am  not  aware  that  such  a  result  accords 
with  experience  in  the  history  of  any 
epidemic  The  late  influenza  spread  as 
rapidly  and  extensively  as  perhaps  any 
disease  on  record.  -  Yet  in  this  the  aflfec- 
tion  was  often  found  prevailing  in  one 
town  or  village  many  days^  or  even  some 
weeks,  before  it  commenced  its  attacks 
in  others  not  many  miles  distant.  This 
fact  scema  clearly  to  indicate  that  the 
state  of  air  which  %o  affected  individuals 
was  Ueml ;  and  that  it  did  not  exist,  at 
least  not  in  such  intensity,  as  to  be  ca* 
pable  of  producing  the  disease  through- 
oat  tbe  atmosphere  at  large.  As  re- 
spects the  cholera,  it  is  evident  that  its 
proflYss  is  much  slower  than  that  of 
the  mflucnsa,  and  therefore  can  still 
lem  be  auppMed  to  be  immediately  pro- 
duced by  a  gemeral  corruption  of  the 
atmoaphere.  As  far  then,  at  least,, as 
regards  diseases  of  this  character,  if 
they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
poution  of  a  poisonous  air,  we  are 
driveo  to  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  state 
of  the  air  bong  local  or  partial,  and  at 
the  same  time  spreading  bv  a  certain 
progress  from  place  to  place.  Now 
each  local  corruption  of  the  air  in  epi- 
demic diseases  may  be  referred  to  one 
of  two  cauaes,  according  as  we  suppose 
it  to  be  always  originally  generated  in 
or  near  the  spots  where  it  exists,  or  to 
bare  infected  those  spots  in  consequence 
of  a  snreading  contamination  derived 
from  other  neighbouring  places.  In  the 
first  case,  aetting  aside  tM  idea  of  mineral 
exhalations,  we  most  ascribe  tbe  un< 
vsnal  local  producUon  of  aerial  miasma 
to  something  peculiar  in  tbe  general 
coostitntion  of  the  seasons  or  ot  the  at* 
Dosphere.  This  hypothesis  seems  well 
fitted  to  explain  the  extraordinary  pre- 
valence  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers  in  certain  seasons,  in  districtA  in- 
fected by  marsh  miasma.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  meet  the  case  of  a  disease  which. 


like  the  cholera,  ia  found  to  spread  by  a 
gradual  and  regular  progress,  over  a 
varied  and  extensive  range  of  country, 
and  through  a  succession  of  seasonst 
Patting,  for  the  present,  tbe  hypothesis 
of  contagion  aside,  I  am  at  a  losa  to 
conceive  of  any  probable  mode  in  wbieb 
such  a  disease  can  be  supposed  to  be 
propagated,  except  that  of  a  progressive 
contamination  of  tbe  air  itself,  creep* 
ing  onward  with  varying  noeasures  of 
force  and  velocity,  and  in  varying  di- 
rections, accordmg  to  local  circum- 
stances, from  place  to  place.  If  anked 
on  what  principle  I  propose  to  explain 
this  progressive  contamination,  I  should 
answer,  that. it  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  process  to  take  place 
in  the  air  analogous  Xoftrmentatum,  I 
should  not  suppose  such  a  process  to 
exist  among  tne  proper  elements  of  tlie 
air  itself,  but  in  the  stratum  of  animal 
and  vegetable  effluvia,  which  though  in- 
visible, unquestionably  exists  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  suspension,  in  the  portion 
of  the  atraospliere  which  lies  next  the 
earth.  And  as  these  matters,  in  kind 
and  in  concentration,  must  greatly  differ 
in  different  spots,  and  therefore  may  be 
supposed  to  present  the  requisite  oate^ 
rials  for  the  peculiar  fermentative  pro* 
oess  in  one  place  more  than  in  anotberi 
we  see  a  reason  why  the  disease  thence 
arising  may  be  found  taking  an  irregu- 
lar and  seeminglj^  capricious  route,  and 
especially  why  it  ma^  manifest  itself 
with  deadly  virulence  in  large  and  Hi* 
conditioned  towns,  while  it  spares  ita 
neighbouring  country.  Moreover,  tlie 
manner  in  which  cholera  developsitselfi 
generally  attacking  great  numbers,  and 
with  fatal  violence,  almost  at  its  flrst 
onset,  and  then  declining  and  finally  di«« 
appearing  in  a  given  place  after  a  few 
weeks,  seems  well  explained  on  thta 
hypothesis,  as  a.  fermentative  process 
would  naturally  proceed  in  this  manner* 
Nor  can  I  conceive  in  what  other  way 
the  sudden  transition  of  a  town  from  a 
state  full  of  disease  and  death  to  one  of 
health,  while  in  the  meantime  a  neigh* 
bouring  town  has  experienced  a  change 
exactly  the  reverse,  can  be  explained.. 

Supposing  the  foregoing  hypothesis 
to  agree  with  reality,  will  the  cholera 
reach  our  own  country  ?  This  interest** 
ing  question  I  think  we  have  not  the 
means  of  deciding.  A  fermentative  pro* 
cess  in  the  air  might  extend  itself  to  us 
in  two  ways.  The  engendered  poison 
might  be  wafted  over  to  us,  and  might 
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proceed  to  leaven  congenial  spots  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  For  although 
experience  seems  to  teach  us  that  the 
air  of  the  open  sea  never  contains  the 
choleric  poison  in  such  intensity  as  to 
induce  the  disease  in  a  man  previously 
uninfected,  yet  that  is  no  proof  but  that 
there  may  be  enough  of  it  diffused  to 
act  as  a  leaven  on  the  land  air  of  an 
island  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 
Novertheless,  the  supposition  of  the 
seeds  of  this  fecmentation  being  so  ex- 
tensively diffused,  seems  to  be  negatived 
by  the  slow  actual  progress  of  flie  dis- 
ease, whicli  in  such  a  case  could  hardly 
fait  to  have  been  diffused  by  the  easterly 
Winds  over  the  whole  of  the  continent 
long  ago.  Another  supposition  U,  that 
the  stratum  of  air  across  the  channel 
may  itself  be  capable  of  taking  on  the 
fermentation  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
propagate  it  to  our  island,  although  not 
infectmg  those  on  the  sea  with  such  a 
dose  as  to  induce  disease.  The  obser- 
Tation  of  facts  alone  seems  capable  of 
deciding  this  question  ;  and  we  are  not, 
I  believe,  at  present  in  possession  of  any 
which  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
The  disease  has  not  yet  crossed  the 
Baltic  to  Sweden,  it  is  true;  but  the 
Baltic  is  much  wider  than  the  straits  of 
Dover ;  and  what  was  the  fate  of  Ceylon 
in  India  ?  If  I  rightly  remember,  it  was 
not  exempted.  Unless,  however,  the 
hypothesis  of  contagion  were  absolutely 
negatived,  this  fact  would  not  be  of 
much  weight.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to 
be  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  should  the 
cholera  reach  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
channel,  that  that  narrow  sea  will  be 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
aerial  contamiuation  which  has  taken  so 
extensive  a  range.  Notwithstanding,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  so  happy  a  cir- 
cnmstance  i«  very  possible,  and  that  our 
efforu  to  avoid  tbe  importation  of  that 
disease  in  another  manner,  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  relaxed. 

2.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  mode  in  which  I  observed 
that  an  epidemic  might  be  propagated; 
namely,  contagion.  On  this  point, 
however,  it  is  not,  at  present,  my  mien- 
lion  to  enlarge :  it  is  evident  that  the 
question  of  the  contagiousness  or  non- 
contagiousness  of  cholera,  is  one  on 
which  those  who  have  had  the  liest  op- 
portunities for  observation,  have  found 
jt  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. In  the  meantime,  however, 
wf  may  observe,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 


maintain  the  contagiousness  of  citolera, 
and  another  to  maintain  that  the  diseafte 
spreads,  principally  or  entirely,  by 
virtue  of  that  contagiousness.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  but  few  well-in- 
formed medical  men  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion,  however  they  may  be  disposed 
with  respect  to  the  former.  In  India, 
certainly,  the  contagiousness  of  cholera 
was  much  less  thought  of  than  it  has 
been  in  Europe ;  but  it  9eems  to  me  not 
an  improbable  explanation  of  this  fact, 
that  the  disorder  may  be  contagious  in 
the  sta|;e  of  febrile  re-action,  though 
not  in  Its  first  stage  of  coldness  and  &' 
pression;  and  as  the  febrile  stage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  more  strikingly 
developed  in  the  European  epidemic 
than  it  was  in  India,  such  a  difference 
in  the  experience  of  the  two  regions 
would  be  a  necessary  result.  Add  to 
this  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  India 
contagious  typhous  fever  is  a  disorder 
which  hardly  occurs.  If  cholera  is 
contagious,  it  is  in  all  probability  only 
fff  a  fever  that  it  is  so ;  but  on  the 
other  liand,  as  all  other  epidemic  conti- 
noed  fevers  have  been  found  in  one  lati« 
tude  to  possess  a  contagious  power, 
there  appears  a  conaideraMe  presumpw 
tion  for  the  opinion  that  cholera,  when 
assuming  this  form,  may  possess  such  a 
power  likewise;  and  i  think  there  la 
much  in  the  statement  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  which  would 
tend  to  confirm  this  opmion. 

3.  An  epidemic,  spreading  both  by 
corruption  of  air  and  by  personal  con- 
tagion, is  probably  a  common  form  of 
disease,  while  it  affords  an  occasion  of 
interminable  controversy  to  those  sys- 
tematists  who  cannot  enlarge  their 
Tiews  so  as  to  embrace  more  than  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  hypotheses  exclu- 
sively. I  have  already  intimated  an  opinioa 
that  cholera  is,  in  Europe  at  least,  a 
disease  of  this  description ;  for  however 
disagreeable  it  may  be  to  entertain  a 
conviction  that  our  dreaded  euemj  Is 
thus  provided  ^  with  two  strings  lo  his 
Ik>w,"  it  appears  to  me  that  tlie  history 
of  its  progress  is  best  explained  on  that 
supposition.  Admitting,  however,  the 
probability  that  the  fiv^ir  of  cholera 
may  be  more  or  leas  contagious,  I  would 
by  no  means  advocate  an  opinion  that 
such  contagiousness  is  the  principal 
cause  of  its  progress,  inasmuch  as  the 
detailed  history  of  its  progress  doea  not 
appear  at  all  to  coincide  with  such  an 
hypothesis.     !^  far  from  it,  that  the 
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clioleTB  does  not  appear'capable  of  rap- 
porliDf  Itself  in  a  pven  place  more  than 
for  a  rery  short  time  ;  90  that,  whether 
cootagious  or  not,  we  are  almost  con- 
stTMoed  to  belicFe,  that  a  local  corrap- 
tioQ  of  the  air  most  in  all  cases  be  acces- 
aary  to  its  popular  diffasion.  Unless, 
therefore,  tl4t  corruption  of  the  air  should 
prerionaly  have  extended  across  the  sea 
to  this  coantry,  it  seems  ?ery  questiona- 
ble whether,  even  if  imported,  its  conta- 
gion would  be  able  to  diffuse  itself 
wnoag  us ;  anlesa,  indeed,  the  miasma 
Irom  the  patient  be  in  itself  capable  of 
acting  as  a  leaven  of  corruption  to 
Uie  air. 

Should  you  deem  the  foregoing  re- 
marks deserving  insertion  in  your  excel- 
lent jonmal,  yon  will  gratify 

Your  constant  reader, 

T.  F.  Barham. 


dangerously attaclccd,'  (the  13th  instant,) 
and  had  not  immediate  medical  assist- 
ance been  procured,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  taken  off.  The  symptoms 
are— headache,  vomiting,  violent  spasma 
in  the  stomach,  and  cold  and  cramp  In 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  stoppage  of 
the  circulation  of  blood.  The  attacks 
come  on  suddenly,  and  people  fall  ap- 
parently dead  with  them  in  the  streets, 
and  are  only  recovered  by  immediate 
bleeding,  rubbing  of  the  limbs  violently 
with  %varm  cloths  dipped  in  brandy  and 
vinegar,  and  drinking  warm  brandy 
and  water,  with  about  20  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  the  application  of  hot 
tiies  or  bricks  to  the  stomach  and  feet : 
a  warm  l>ath  is  likeivise  strongly  recom- 
mended when  procurable.  But  in  most 
cases  bleeding  alone  has  been  sufficient 
when  done  immediately.  I  believe  se- 
veral people  have  died  rrom  excitement 
and  distress,  caused  by  the  fire  at  Pera. 


CHOLERA  IN  TURKEY. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

117,  Crawford- Street,  Portman*8qQare, 
Octobei  1,  1831. 

Sir, 

The  enclosed  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  writer  being  non-medical, 
ft  member  of  a  mercantile  6rm. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Thomas  Bushi^lIi. 

The  cholera  had  spread  very  consi- 
derably soon  after  the  10th  instant; 
varying,  however,  very  much  in  its  force 
and  effect  in  different  situations,  and 
had  proved  very  fatal  in  all  the  low  and 
confined  places,  particularly  at  Ga< 
lata  and  Annout  Kani  on  the  Bos- 
phoms ;  and,  perhaps,  nearly  200  were 
taken  off  per  day  for  several  days :  the 
species  of  cholera  is,  however,  of  a 
much  less  fatal  nature  than  that  of 
Russia,  sjid  when  taken  in  time  by 
bleeding  and  warm  stimulants,  the  at- 
tacks have  in  few  cases  proved  fatal.  At 
Therapia  nearly  200  persons  have  been 
attacked  by  a  species  of  cholera :  but, 
from  the  heslthiness  of  the  situation,  not 
above  lOor  15  have  died :  in  other  places, 
all  the  inhabitants  have  fled.  Its  ravages 
have  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  poor 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  and  but  few 
respectable  Franks  have  died:  among 
tfi^  English,  only  Mr.  Canning  has  been 

202.— IX. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

North  Shields,  Sept.  80,  18S1. 


Sir, 

Having  recently  seen  Mr.  Thomas's 
Essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Burns  and 
Scalas,  I  haVe  been  induced  to  send  you 
ai)  account  of  the  plan  I  have  pursued 
|or  several  years,  which  I  beg  you  will 

gisert  in  your  valuable  Gazette  ;  and  as 
is  not  my  intention  to  write  an  essay, 
but  merely  to  promulgate  what  1  have 
found  to  be  a  most  successful  mode  of 
practice,  I  shall  be  as  plain  and  concise 
as  possible,  briefly  stating  the  advan- 
tages this  plan  possesses  over  other 
modes  of  treatment.  In  the  first  place, 
it  sooner  affords  relief  to  the  sufferer, 
who  seldom  fails  to  express  the  comfort 
afforded  by  the  application;  secondly, 
in  most  cases  it  heals  the  burn,  however 
deep,  without  inducing  suppuration, 
and  never  gives  rise  to  those  contrac- 
Vions  produced  by  the  cicatrization  of 
bhrns ;  and  Idstly,  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  itself  is  no  small  recommendation. 
Having  enumerated  the  advantages  to 
be  gained,  1  will  at  once  proceed  10  tbo 
mode  of  treatment,  which  requires  a  lit- 
tle variation  according  to  the  situation 
6f  the  part  injured,  as  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  full   attainment  of  the  objects 
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before  enumcmted,  tbat  the  injared 
parts  should  be  subjected  to  no  pres- 
sure. I  shall,  therefore,  beg^n  with 
bums  of  the  face,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  manaf^eable  of  all.  Being*  called, 
then,  to  a  case  where  the  face  is  burned 
either  seriously  or  slif(htly,  I  immedi- 
ately administer  hot  wine  and  water,  so 
as  to  produce  as  speedy  a  re-action  as 
possible ;  and  if  the  burn  is  deep  or  ex- 
tensive, I  have  the  patient  placed  in  a 
well  warmed  bed ;  and  having  ^ut  |i.  of 
the  ung.  resin,  flavae,  and  3u*  ^>  ^^® 
ol.  terebintbinse,  in  a  tea-cup,  it  must 
be  melted  over  the  fire,  and  when  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  state  it  is  to  be  applied, 
like  a  varnish,  with  a  soft  brush  or 
bunch  of  feathers,  over  the  injured  sur- 
face ;  and  this  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  parts  are  thickly  coated,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  exclude  the  atmospheric  air. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  renew  tne  coating 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary ;  at  first 
perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
afterwards  partially  repairing  it  once  a 
day  is  all  that  is  requisite ;  and  in  this 
consists  the  whole  of  the  local  treat- 
ment. If  the  burn  has  been  deep,  of 
course  a  slough  has  to  separate;  this 
will  be  found  to  take  place,  or  rather 
to  commence  to  take  place,  at  the  end 
of  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according 
to  the  depth  destroyed.  As  it  separates 
at  the  edgei,  it  curls  up  like  a  piece  of 
shrivelled  leather,  which  curled  edge 
may  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissars, 
takinjjT  care  to  renew  the  coating  wher- 
ever It  is  displaced  by  the  edges  of  the 
separating  slough;  and  so  it  will  proceed 
until  the  whole  of  the  slough  has  come 
away,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
cure  is  complete,  the  parts  having  gra- 
nulated and  skinned  under  the  slough, 
which  has  only  separated  as  that  pro- 
cess has  been  completed.  The  new 
skin  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
smooth,  there  being  no  contraction  of 
the  features ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the 
face  will  recover  its  natural  colour, 
leaving  no  vestige  to  indicate  that  such 
an  injury  had  ever  been  sustained. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  burns  of  the 
throat,  breast,  abdomen,  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  in  all  of 
which  precisely  the  same  plan  is  pursu- 
ed, only  placing  a  frame  of  basket-work 
over  the  patient,  to  prevent  the  bed* 
clothes  coming  in  contact  with  the  in* 
jured  surface,  which  must  have  no  im- 
mediate corering  except  the  application 


with  which  it  is  eoated.  In  barns  of 
the  upper  extremities  the  same  sort  of 
contrivance  will  perfectly  answer  to 
preserve  the  part  from  even  the  slighteat 
pressure. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encoHii- 
tere<i  in  following  up  this  plan  of  treat*, 
ment  is  when  the  shoulders,  back,  loins, 
breech,  &c.  are  the  injured  parts,  wheo, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  defend 
them  from  encountering  considerable 
pressure,  and  in  such  case  it  is  impoesi* 
ble  to  prevent  suppuration  taking  place» 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  The  plan 
I  pursue  in  such  a  case  is,  after  coatini^ 
the  surface  in  the  usual  way,  to  cover  it 
over  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  cotton 
wool,  and  so  securing  it  by  drawing  m 
sufficiently  large  cloth  pretty  tightly 
around  the  body;  and  this  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  removing  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  the  operation 
must  be  repeated,  unless  the  oozing  of 
discharge,  or  a  very  offensive  smell, 
renders  it  advisable  to  open  out  the  part 
sooner,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
suppurating  surface  will  be  very  consi* 
derably  less  than  if  dressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  besides  healing  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional 
treatment,  as  I  before  mentioned,  I  al- 
ways give  hot  wine  and  water,  or  hot 
brandy  and  water,  so  as  to  induce  a 
speed V  re-action,  which  being  once  es- 
tablished, the  treatment  should  be 
strictly  antiphlogistic,  attending  parti- 
cularly to  keep  the  bowels  moderately 
open,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  avoid  too 
active  purging  on  the  other.  Castor  oH 
I  have  found  the  best  medicine  in  these 
cases  ;  saline  purges  I  have  often  found 
to  produce  cold  shiverings,  and  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  injured  parts  to  suppurate. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Grbbnhow. 

P.S. — Should  the  application  be  found 
too  soft,  it  is  easily  remedied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  portion  of  rosin  and 
yellow  wax. 
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Ptmetitml  O^tervatwiu  mi  Pro&rptiif  of 
tke  Rsetum.  By  FRBbERTCK  8al- 
MOH,  F.R.C.S.  Aathor  of  a  Practical 
Essay  upon  Contraction  of  the  Rec- 
tom.  Pues,  &c ;  Senior  Surgeon  of 
tbe  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate- 
Street. 

Mr.  Saui on  6nd8  fanlt  with  the  nsual 
dcsignmtan  of  the  disease  of  which  he 
treats,  vis.  praliqMiia  ani,  and  substi'- 
totes  for  it  that  of  prolapsus  of  the  rec« 
tarn ; — we  have  no  objection.  Farther, 
he  protetits  against  the  practice  of  ap- 
plyiDg  ligatnres,  either  here  or  in  piles, 
and  proposes  a  method  of  his  own. 
This  u  the  point  described,  and  to  this 
we  shall  confine  ourselves ;  for  we  ouite 
agree  widi  Mr.  Salmon,  that  the  subject 
is  srareely  fitted  for  '*  theoretical  ideas 
and  meuphysical  reasoning'* — metaphy- 
sical reasoning  about  the  anus  \ 
Tbemorbid  anatomy  of  prolapsus  is  first 
coDfldered  4  and  the  reaider  is  reminded 
that  the  peritoneum,  after  it  has  given 
an  invesimeot  to  part  of  the  bladder,  is 
cootinned  from  the  lower  and  posterior 
aspect  of  this  organ,  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  rectum,  a  sort  of  pouch  be- 
ing formed  by  the  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane which  intervenes  between  them. 
For  some  short  space  the  peritoneum  is 
continued  upon  the  anterior  surface 
ooljr  of  the  rectum,  while  higher  up  it 
encircles  the  bowel,  and  then  is  reilect- 
ed  to  the  sacrum .  The  portion  of  the 
rectnm  which  is  not  covered  by  perito** 
neam,isconnected  with  the  adjacent  parts 
by  cellular  membrane  only ;  and  thus, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  ifli 
kept  in  its  proper  place  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  con- 
aextoos  of  this,  the  lower  part  is  com- 
paratively free,  and  sufficiently  lax  to 
admit  01  partial  eversion.  when  the 
rectum  is  long  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
the  uniting  cellular  tissue  between  the 
external  and  internal  coats  is  increased, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  elongated;  and  both 
these  changes  are  usually  present  when 
sny  considerable  prolapsus  of  the  bowel 
takes  place.  If  no  means  be  adopted 
for  iu  relief,  the  eversion  continues  to 
xBcxease  until  the  entire  lower  portion 
of  the  gut  may  be  protruded.     The 


causes  of  prolapmii  of  the  rectum,  ac* 
cording  to  our  author,  may  be  either 
conatitotional  or  local.  Among  the 
most  common  of  the  former  are  habitual 
constipation  and  diarrhma;  of  the  latter 
the  most  common  is  a  contraction  of 
the  gut  itself,  offering  a  permanent  ob«- 
stacle  to  the  action  of  the  intestine,  and 
preventing  the  free  return  of  blood. 

The  author  ai^ues  against  the  em* 
ployment  of  ligatures  in  the  removal  of 
prolapsus,  and  holds,  that  if  the  danger 
of  bleeding  could  be  got  over,  no  one 
would  hesitate  in  giving  the  preferenca 
to  excision.  The  method  aoopted  by 
Mr.  Salmon  to  aeoompluh  this  desirable 
object,  is  as  follows  :<— 

"  The  patient  having  been  prepared 
for  its  perfornumce  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  the  division  of  the  sphincter,  the 
prolapsus  is  to  be  brougnt  in  view  by 
the  efforts  of  the  individual,  promoted 
by  the  use  of  an  enema*  Hie  sufferer 
being  placed  in  a  convenient  position,, 
an  assistant  separating  the  nates,  one 
or  more  of  the  pins,  as  nwy  be  neeea* 
sary,  is  to  be  passed  from  above  down- 
wards transversely  through  the  basis  of 
the  tumor ;  these  penetrating  the  mua* 
cular  coat  of  the  bowel,  will  prevent 
the  return  of  the  intestine  after  the 
diseased  part  is  removed.  The  pain 
produced  by  this  part  of  the  operation 
IS  insignificant. 

The  prolapsus  being  thus  secured, 
the  operator,  with  the  book  or  the  for- 
ceps, is  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  pro- 
minent portions  of  the  tumor,  and  to 
draw  it  gently  towards  the  opposite 
side ;  with  one  stroke  of  the  scissors  he 
is  then  to  remove  the  part  as  deep  as 
the  line  of  division  between  the  mucolis 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  rectum,  the 
latter  of  which  should  be  left  entire, 
otherwise  a  permanent  difficulty  of  re- 
lieving the  bowels  will  follow  the  ope- 
ration. In  like  manner  all  the  pro- 
truding portions  of  the  prolapsus  are 
in  succession  to  be  taken  off." 

And  again : 

*'  If  any  material  bleeding  occurs,  it 
is  to  be  checked  by  the  means  generally 
used  for  stemming  haamorrhage,  such 
as  cold  ornatringent  washes.  In  most 
cases  the  flow  of  blood,  which  it  is  bet- 
ter to  encourage  to  a  certun  degree, 
will  cease  spontaneously ;  but  if  we  are 
compelled  to  appljr  any  ligaUtfe,  it  may 
be  done  with  facility,  as,  while  the  pins 
remain  in  their  situation,  we  have  a 
commanding  view  of  the  parts. 

'*  It  is  my  custom  to  leave  the  pins 
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in  their  place  for  an  hour  or  more  after 
the  operation,  or  the  cessation  of  ha- 
morrhaf^e,  to  permit  the  blood  to  coa- 
gnkte  in  the  extremities  of  the  divided 
▼easels,  by  which  we  pretent  any  re- 
currence of  bleeding  after  the  bowel  is 
restored  to  its  natural  situation.  Ha  v. 
ing  removed  (liem,  the  surface  of  the 
divided  part  should  be  smeared  with 
aweet  oil,  and  the  rectum  returned 
within  the  sphincter  in  tlie  gentlest 
possible  manner. 

"The  after-treatment  of  the  case  is 
usually  simple,  requiring  only  that  the 
patient  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect 
quietude,  and  supported  upon  the  most 
sparing  diet,  of  a  liquid  description ; 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  passing  anv  evacuation  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  At  the  expiration  of 
such  time,  the  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  to  be  induced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  mild  purgative,  assisted 
during  its  operation  by  an  enema." 

If  any  serious  constitutional  mischief 
should  follow,  it  is  to  be  met  by  vigo- 
rous'treatment ;  but  the  author  states, 
that  he  never  knew  anv  formidable  con- 
aeouences  to  result,  when  due  attention 
baa  been  paid  to  the  preliminary  cau- 
tions enjoined. 

A  Manual  of  Midwifery,  or  Compen- 
dium of  Gynaeoloffy  and  Paidonoso- 
logy;    eomprietf^  a  new  Nomencla- 
ture of  Obstelne  Medicine,  with  a 
€onci$e  Account  of  the  Symptoms  and 
Treatment    of  the    mott    important 
Diseases  if  Women   and    Children, 
and  the  Management  of  the  various 
Forms  of  Parturition,     Illustrated 
by  Plates,    By  Michel  Ryan.  M.D. 
H^ember  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  London,  &c.  &c.    Third 
Edition.    Price  12d. 
When  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared,   now    some    three    or    four 
years  ago,  though  we  smiled  at  some 
parts  of  it  which  savoured  of  the  ridi- 
culous, we  yet  declared  it  "  to  contain 
a  great  deal  of  information."    We  ob- 
serve that  much  of  the  absurdity  is  re- 
tained, as  regards  the  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  set  of  Greek  words — as  gynts- 
cophysiology,    gtneosology,    eneyonoso- 
lopft    chiragotpcia,    anu    fifty    others 
which  are  not,  and  wc  trust  never  will  be, 
in  use.    It  is  evident,  from  the  naiveti 
with  which  the  author  speaks  of  a  Jour- 
nalist who  praises  him,  as  "  the  first 
and  best  of  medical  reviewers  in  exis- 


tence," how  highly  he  prizes  com- 
mendation; and  they  who  do  so  are, 
for  the  most  part,  equally  galled  by 
censure.  Having,  therefore,  on  the 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  been  more 
severe  than  is  our  wont,  we  shall  not 
add  a  word  of  reprehension  now.  Nay, 
to  do  Dr.  Ryan  justice,  there  is  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  midwifery 
and  female  complaints,  in  the  Manual 
before  us,  than  in  any  other  work  of 
three  times  its  size  ta  which  we  can 
refer.  This  is  no  mean  commendatioo, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  no  more 
than  is  deserved. 

The  elementary  nature  of  the  work 
renders  it  wholly  unfit  for  analysis.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  volume  there  are 
a  good  many  typographical  errors  *. 


Reports  of  Medical  Cases,     By  Dr. 
Bright.    Price  91.  9b. 

[Cantloued  from  page  16.] 

Infiammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the 

Brain, 
We  resume  the  instructive  and  agree- 
able task  of  analyzing  Dr.  Bright' s  re- 
cent work ;  and  the  next  subject  which 
presents  itself  to  us  is  arachnitis,  with 
effusion  into  the  ventricles.    Cases  are 

given  in  which  this  combination  ensued^ 
oth  where  the  inflammation  had  come 
on  suddenly,  and  been  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  where  it  had  been  slow  and 
insidious ;  under  both  circumstances 
convulsions,  paralysis,  passing  the  eva- 
cuations in  bed— in  short  more  or  fewer 
of  the  symptoms  regarded  as  indicative 
of  pressure,  manifested  themselves.  In 
one  case,  where  the  patient  was  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  laboured  under 
symptoms  indicative  of  commencing  ef- 
fusion, of  a  very  formidable  kind  too,  a 
core  was  effected  under  the  use  of  re- 
peated blistering  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  a  grain  of  calomel  every  night 
for  five  weeks. 
From  these  the  transition  is  easy  to 

Cases  illustrative  of  Hydrocephalus. 

The  two  first  cases  are  examples  of 
this  disease  resulting  from  blows.  In 
some  of  those  which  follow,  the  evi- 
dence of  inflammation,  as  adduced  ei- 
ther from  the  symptoms  or  post-mortem 
examination,  is  of  a  very  equivocal  de« 

*  Ai  thU  sheet  wac  patstng  tbroagh  the  press, 
we  received  s  note  espUnatory  of  the  circum- 
•Unee  slluded  to }  the  errors  are  to  be  corrected 
in  the  rest  of  the  impressioo. 
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^riptioD.  Irritation,  in  the  opinioo  of 
our  Mtbor,  is  safficient  to  cause  long- 
continued  irregularity  in  the  Biuscular 
actions  of  the  body,  and  may  possihly 
CTen  give  rise  to  effusion— more  espe- 
cially in  those  predisposed  to  hydroce- 
phaJos.  In  several  of  the  cases  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  effusion, 
thoDgh  the  patients  nltiinately  recover- 
ed; and  these  favourable  results  fol- 
lowed very  moderate  local  depletion, 
cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  small  doses 
of  calomel,  with  chalk,  soda,  or  ammo- 
Dis,  internally. 

The  twenty-fifth  case  is  a  curious  one. 
A  child,  twenty  months  old,  who  had 
lieen  observed  to  have  what  was  thought 
a  trick  of  knocking  his  head  against 
persons  or  objects  of  any  kind,  sud- 
denly awoke  screaming  dreadfully,  and 
app«iring  to  have  pain  in  the  head. 
Leeches,  calomel,  jalap,  and  so  forth, 
were  employed ;  but  the  case  went  on, 
and  is  detailed  at  considerable  length. 
Strabismus,  occasional  convulsions,  and 
so  forth,  manifested  themselves,  and  the 
rhild  died  at  the  end  of  about  a  month. 
•  The  appearances  on  dissection  were  cu- 
rious, and  may  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  congestion  and  stag- 
nation in  the  vessels,  rather  than  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
that  at  the  time  the  child  was  seized,  it 
had  hibourcd  under  cough  for  some 
days. 

*'  On  taking  off  the  scalp,  the  bone  had  a 
tmtflparent  look,  as  beloogs  to  the  age»aod  a 
rsiber  dark  coloar.  The  dari  mater  at- 
tacked pretty  firmly  to  the  skall,  and  when 
first  seen,  the  bone  being  removed,  looked 
distended,  as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  pressed 
upwards.  On  raising  the  dura  mater,  all  the 
larger  veins  on  the  surface  of  both  hemi- 
spkeres  running  into  the  longitadinal  siaos 
were  seen  round  and  hard,  quite  filled  with 
jcUow-coloared  coagulom,  as  if  injected  with 
wax,  whilo  the  whole  vertex  was  covered 
Older  the  owmhranes  with  dark  eztravasated 
blood ;  this  was  of  a  deep  parple  at  the 
•vmnit,  and  became  lighter  and  more  broken 
farther  down  the  sides ;  so  that  an  incision 
made  all  round,  rather  above  the  cavity  ef 
the  ventricles,  took  off  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
travasated  blood.  The  eosgulam  filled  the 
veioa  chioagh  one  or  two  sobdivisioas  m 
some  parts;  and  on  carefully  opening  the 
loogitndinsl  aanas,  the  whole  was  full  of  a 
coagulom  uking  the  exact  form  of  the  sinus, 
and  becoming  &mer  the  more  it  was  traced 
backwarda :  this  ooagulum  was  almost  en- 
tirely fibrin,  with  a  little  of  the  red  blood  in 
pan*  and  cavities :  it  was  closely  attached 


in  some  of  the  mouths  of  £bm  veins  i 
they  entered  the  sinus ;  but  this  was  on  so* 
count  of  the  fibrous  stmcture  of  the  iatenal 
surface  of  the  sinus  entangling  tlie  cosgnlura* 

The  grneral  surface  of  the  brain  where  the 
ecchymosis  had  not  taken  place,  was  so  far 
from  being  vascular,  that  it  was  nnusually 
pale ;  but  those  parts  of  the  pia  mater  which 
ran  between  the  convolutions  near  the  paru 
where  the  veins  were  obstructed,  were  red, 
and  anpstfently  vascular.  On  making  a 
clean  horixontal  cut  through  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, a  little  above  the  top  of  the  ventri- 
cles, a  number  of  small  round  dark  red  spots, 
more  venous  than  arterial  in  colour,  were 
seen  thickly  distributed  in  patches:  these 
were  chiefly  collected  in  a  close  l>ody  round 
the  inside  of  the  cineritious  substance  at 
those  parts  where  the  pia  mater  was  most 
vascular;  and  the  cineritious  matter  itself 
was  of  a  darker  colour  than  usual.  In  one 
part  on  the  outside  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
right  side,  the  brain  was  completely  softened, 
so  that  on  pressing  the  finger  upon  it,  it 
broke  down  easily,  and  was  immediately 
excavated,  leaving  the  surrounding  part,  in 
which  were  no  red  spots  obviously  much 
more  firm,  and  indeed  natural,  in  texture 
and  appearance. 

"  On  iexamining  the  brain  with  a  high 
"taagnifying  lens,  it  was  evident  that  toh 
round  specks  were  small  coagula,  and  wera 
not  contained  in  vessels;  for,  in  whatever 
way  divided,  they  always  presented  the 
same  appearance ;  nor  could  any  thing  fur- 
ther be  discovered  with  a  microscope,  llie 
vessels  from  which  these  little  clou  of*  blood 
had  escaped  could  not  even  be*  dbcovered. 
llie  ventricles  were  distended  with  several 
drachms  of  clear  flaid,  and  the  septum  luci- 
dnm  and  commissnra  mollis  were  so  soft  ss 
very  easily  to  break  down :  the  membrane 
lining  the  ventricles  was  perfectly  healthy, 
and  free  firom  Tascularity;  the^  posterior 
eomua  were  much  distended  with  watery 
fluid. 

*■  On  exposing  the  base  of  the  brain,  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  it 
appeared  onniBnallv  free  from  vascularity, 
and  whits;  and  this  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  cerebellum,  the  cine- 
ritious portion  of  which  was  soft  as  well  as 
pallid.  The  Teasels  of  the  base,,  the  basilar 
artery,  and  the  circulns  Willisiit  were  per- 
fectly healthy;  there  was-  near  the  optic 
nerres  a  spot  where  we  perceived  about  as 
much  puriform  matter  as  would  form  one  or 
two  drops,  but  we  did  not  dbcover  its  origin. 
In  the  basis  was  above  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  serum;  but  some  of  this  had  probably 
found  its  way  during  the  examination  from 
the  ventricles.*" 

The  next  observation  which  arrests 
our  attention  relates  to  coaffolation  of 
fibrm  in  the  veins  during  life.    Two 
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cases  of  this  Wnd  are  given  as  connected 
with  the  preceding ;  thev  arecnrious,  and 
lUqstrale  what  is  probably  a  rare  patho- 
logical condition.  As  they  are  shorter 
than  most  of  the  others,  we  shall  quote 
them  without  curtailment;  indeea,  they 
^scarcely  admit  of  abbrenation. 

"  Elisabeth  Lamer,  aged  17,  bad  been 
'long  labouring  under  anassirca  and  ascites, 
-with  a  pulse  constantly  accelerated  and  jerk- 
ing in  its  beat,  ascrioed  to  disease  of  the 
heart  aubseqaent  to  rheumatism,  and  to  dis- 
ease of  the  liver.  After  long  and  varied 
suffering,  in  which  she  was  excessively  re- 
duced, and  was  in  her  appearance  pallia  and 
exsanguine,  she  became  the  subject  of  pain 
and  tenderness  above  the  left  clavicle,  where 
slight  swelling  was  soon  perceived,  and  this 
in  a  day  or  two  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
direction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins, 
which  might  themselves  be  felt  hardened 
like  cords.  The  whole  left  arm  became 
cedematoua;  her  weakness  and  irritability 
increased;  her  pulse  became  more  rapid; 
and  she  sunk  in  about  ten  days  from  the  first 
discovery  of  these  symptoms. 

"  Seetio  Cadaveris, — The  sternum  adhered 
venr  closely  to  the  pericardium;  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium  adhered  gene- 
rally by  firm  and  close  adhesions ;  the  heart 
was  large,  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  left  ventricle.  The  edge  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  thickened,  but  still  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  was  very  large  ;  the 
blood  in  the  cavities  was  but  imperfectly 
coagulated,  but  the  clots  extended  into  the 
principal  vessels ;  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
Its  valves  healthy.  The  left  auricle  rather 
thickened ;  both  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve 
rather  thick,  but  not  ossified ;  one  of  them 
was  a  little  contracted ;  some  minute  and 
'soft  fibrinous  vegetations  were  attached  to 
the  edges  of  both  curtains ;  the  opening  of 
the  valve  was  very  large.  Aortic  semilunar 
valves  thickened,  and  almost  cartilaginous 
at  their  convex  part,  so  that  each  valve 
formed  a  bulging  cup.  The  left  jugular  and 
'  subclavian  veins  were  plugged  up  by  a  firm 
coagulum  terminating  aoruptly  just  as  they 
entered  the  cava ;  the  coagulum  was  of  a 
yellow  white,  with  isolated  portions  soft  and 
grumous;  the  blood  was  partly  coagulated 
and  partly  fluid  in  the  axillary  and  brachial 
veins  and  their  branches,  distending  niany 
of  the  superficiul  veins ;  the  iugular  above 
the  fibrinous  mass  was  filled  with  dark  blood 
not  very  firmly  coagulated ;  the  coats  of  the 
vessels  were  healthy  and  smooth.  The  cel- 
lular membrane  around  the  veins  firm  and 
semi-cartilaginous,  and  some  of  the  axillary 
enlarged.  The  pleura  adhered  to  the  lungs, 
but  not  so  generally  as  to  prevent  considera- 
ble eflfusion  of  serum;  there  was  some  recent 
inflammation  on  the  right  aide  ^d  lower 


part  of  theloi^,  an4  a  small  pulmonaiy  fe|MH 
plexy.  In  the  abdomen  were  found  about 
four  pints  of  straw-coloured  serum ;  and  ou- 
merous  old  adhesions  of  the  diaphiagB  to 
surrounding  viscera.  Liver  contracted  and 
firm,  with  an  irregularly-indented  suvface. 
On  the  uterus  was  a  small  attached  cyst. 
Kidneys  large  and  healthy. 

<*  EUzabeth  Macklow,  aged  St,  vraa  ad- 
mitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  th«  month  of 
December,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Addisoo» 
eleven  weeks  after  parturition,  during  which 
she  had  suffered  from  excessive  haemoirbage. 
She  was  pale  and  bloated,  with  a  sharp  jerk- 
ing pulse,  sometimes  rising*  to  140  beats  in 
the  minute ;  she  complained  of  soom  pain 
and  swelling  above  the  left  daviele,  where 
the  hardened  veins  were  distinctly  to  be 
traced,  as  in  the  last  case :  the  nrm  became 
excessively  oedematous;  and  she  bad  not 
been  in  the  hospital  above  a  week  when  she 
died  almost  suddenly;  for  though  she  had 
been  from  the  beginning  much  opnressed,  she 
had  appeared  relieved,  and  had  expressed 
herself  very  cheerfully  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  her  death. 

"  Sedio  Cadaveri$. — On  examination,  a 
firm  white  fibrinous  coagulmn,  almost  as 
hard  as  cartilage  in  some  parts,  was  foood 
plugging  op  tlM9  subclavian  vein,  and  this 
extended  two  or  three  inches  op  the  jugalaxs ; 
it  became  thin»  and  more  slightly  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  vein  quite  at  its  entrance 
into  the  cava,  where  it  ceased.  All  Uie 
valves  of  the  heart  had  upon  their  edges 
small  fleshy  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the  blood, 
forming  fringes  of  vegetation  attached  vrith 
considerable  firmness,  so  as  to  allow  of  being 
handled  pretty  roughly  without  being  de- 
tached. 

"  The  rieht  auricle  of  the  heart  was  dis- 
tended with  blood ;  some  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum 
in  the  <iavities  of  the  chest.'* 

Dt,  Bright,  after  these  cases  and  re- 
marks— wuich  may  be  looked  upon  ts  a 
kind  of  digression— proceeds  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrocephalus.  He  states,  in 
conformity  with  ^eral  experience*  thai 
some  decree  of  mflammation  will  uau- 
aUy  be  found  to  have  existed*  and  thai 
it  IS  upon  the  earltness  of  the  period  al 
which  this  is  discovered,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  yields  to  depletion, 
that  the  ehance  of  reeoverv  depends. 
But  onr  author  nr^es  strongly,  that  the 
practitioner  should  not  confine  himself 
to  this  very  limited  view  of  the  disease ; 
nor  wantonly  repeat  bleedini(s,  though 
small,  till  the  powers  of  life  be  exhaust- 
ed. When  the  little  patient  begins  to 
be  worn  out,  and  sometimes  even  ia  i^e 
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teifiot  itifety  the  depresdon  sod  iifi- 
XaJbSB&Sf  ire  aoch  at  to  require  nourish- 
ment  aad  sedatives ;  of  the  latter^  Dr. 
Bright  prefen  tincture  of  opium,  or  tlie 
liq.  opii  aedatlvas^  in  doses,  of  course, 
Woportiooed  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 
lie  has  eeea  four  drops  of  laudanum 
gireo  thff«e  times  a  day  to  a  child  two 
jears  of  age,  "  with  the  best  effect." 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  ur- 
gest,  and  the  dose  is  not  adduced  as  an 
exaapJe  of  what  is  generally  proper. 
M%  10  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in 
which  congestion  is  presents-provided 
Chk  het  conld  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tamed  dmng  life— rather  rapid,  but  li. 
mited,  local  depletion  (as  by  cupping 
^aases),  and  the  occasional  sudden,  but 
isicrropted,  application  of  cold,  are 
•■ggesced,  with  repeated  blistering  on 
Che  neck.  The  manner  in  which  mer- 
csiiab  have  been  used  in  hydrocephalus 
is  spokea  of  with  disapprobation,  as 
too  iadifcriminate,  and  as  freqnently 
productive  of  great  irritation  of  the 
bowels,  and  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
Che  head.  He  recommends  their  combi- 
aation  with  opiom. 

Tlie  author  next  directs  our  attention 
to  the  effects  upon  the  brain  of  an  in- 
flaauoatory  character,  produced  by  in- 
^msaation  of  other  parts,  or  l^y  general 
fcbrUe  disturbance.  Several  cases  are 
detailed,  in  which  cerebral  disease  of  an 
iaflannaatory  character  appeared  to  be 
the  consequence  of  diseased  intestines 
in  fever.  Several  cases  are  also  given 
where  this  followed  peritonitis;  one 
where  it  followed  erysipelas  of  the  lower 
extremities ;  and  another  where  it  came 
on  is  scariatina.  Another  source  of 
intammation  of  the  brain,  in  a  distant 
organ,  is  found  in  the  liver ;  and  various 
lAstaocea  are  detailed  in  which  hepatic 
disease,  existing  with  an  imperfect  dis- 
^arge  of  its  functions,  gave  rise  to  in- 
of  the  membranes  of  the 


Erydf^Ui  of  the  Head  and  Fact. 
^  The  last  set  of  causes  of  inflamma- 
tioo  abont  the  brain  pointed  out  by 
J>r.  Bright,  is  disease  of  the  external 
faru  of  the  liead.  Erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  scalp  constitutes  a  familiar  ex- 
nsnpie  nf  such  combination;  and  the 
doctor  takes  occssioq  to  favour  us,  en 
fmssmmt,  with  his  opinions  on  this  dis- 
naae.  He  strongly,  and  we  think  rery 
jnatfy,  piotetu  against  the  early  use  of 
atimnlnttU,  or.  In  hci,  «&y  unbending 
iMtine  practkc    He  dislikes  cold  ap- 


plications, and  faTonrs  blisters  to  the 
neck  ;  but  what  he  most  commends  is 
Dr.  Dobson's  plan,  of  making  a  great 
number  of  minute  punctures,  which  our 
author  regards  as  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  modern  medicine.  The 
plan  is  thus  described : — 

"  This  consists  in  making  fine  punc- 
tures, in  number  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  or  even  thousands,  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet  over  the  whole  in6amed 
part;  then  fomenting  with  warm  water 
m  a  sponge,  to  encourage  the  bleeding  i 
and  repeating  this  operation  two  or 
three  times  in  the  twenty.four  hours,  if 
the  parts  look  red  or  tense.  If  done 
early,  it  shortens  the  disease;  but  at  all 
events  it  relieves  the  vessels  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  else  in  my  experience 
has  effected.  This  remedy  was  unfor- 
tunately adopted  too  late  in  the  fatal 
CQse  I  have  just  related ;  but  I  will  in- 
sert  the  notes  of  a  few  cases,  which  are 
only  a  small  part  of  those  where  I  have 
either  tried  it  myself  or  seen  it  tried  by 
others." 

Ten  cases  are  given  in  illustration  ; 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  two. 

Ery$ipelai  of  the  Head  during  convaleieence 
from  Pneumonia, 

"  Juliana  Pate,  aged  26,  was  admitted 
tinder  my  care  on  the  30th  of  June,  1829, 
with  pneumonia,  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet,  which  was  completely  removed  by 
bleeding,  leeches  to  the  chest,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  tartrate  of  antimony.  When  conva*- 
lescent,  on  the  19th  of  July  she  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas  of  the  face,  beginning  on  the 
nose  and  spreading  over  the  whole  face  and 
scalp.  On  the  2Sd  the  affection  w^  exten- 
sive ;  and  from  its  attacking  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  and  fauces,  and  coming  on 
in  a  patient  much  reduced,  it  bore  a  fornudar- 
ble  aspect.  I  ordered  the  whole  of  the  in- 
flamed parts  of  the  scalp  and  forehead  and 
face  to  be  punctured  twice  in  the  day  with 
the  point  of  the  lancet,  and  to  be  fomented. 
The  relief  given  was  very  marked ;  the  de- 
lirium, which  had  already  come  on,  was 
checked,  and  the  inflammation  subsided; 
the  punctures  were  repealed  the  following 
day,  with  the  same  good  effect.  A  day  or 
two  after,  it  was  requisite  to  apply  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  account  of  a  re- 
turn of  delirium,  when  the  external  inflam- 
mation WBS  much  diminished.  From  this 
time  all  the  symptoms  were  moderated,  and 
I  was  able  to  venture  on  the  use  of  the  light- 
est tonics." 

Erjft^lat  of  the  Head  in  a  caae  of  Ckronie 

Rheumatism. 
**  John  Hurst,  aged  about  58,  was  admit- 
ted under  my  care  on  the  19th  J^ecember 
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1899,  widi  rheumatUm,  which,  after  pass- 
ing from  joint  to  joint  for  some  time,  as- 
sumed a  chronic  character ;  but  he  was  re- 
ceiving essentia]  benefit  from  small  doses  of 
blue  pill  and  the  synip  of  sarsaparilla,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  walk  without  assistance, 
when,  on  the  7th  of  March,  he  began  to 
complain  of  a  febrile  attack,  attended  with 
considerable  headache  and  some  confusion, 
and  a  slight  erysipelatous  appearance  on  the 
face. 

Applicentur  Cucurb.  croents  Nnche,  et 
aetrahatur  sanguis  ad  Jviij. 

Filal.  Colocynth.  cum  Calomel,  gr.  xr, 
statim. 

Julep.  Ammon.  Acetat.  cum  Yin.  Ipec 

March  lOtb. — ^The  disease  has  been  going 
OQ  extending  over  the  face,  but  in  a  mild 
form. 

Habeat  Haust.  Sennse.    Repentantur  me- 

dicamenta. 
12th. — Little  essential  alteration. 

Mist.  Magnesia  ad  alvi  solutionem. 
14th. — He  was  delirious  during  the  night; 
face  greatly  swollen  and  red. 

Applicetur  £mpl.    [.yttae  ampl.  inter  sca- 
pulas. 
Ilabeat  Ilydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  v.  statim,  et 

Ol.  Ricini,  Jss.  post  horas  quaiuor. 
Mistura  Salina. 

Let  punctures  be  made  over  the  whole  in- 
flamed surface  with  the  point  of  a  lancet. 
17th.— llie    punctures    were    performed 
three  times  with  great  relief;  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  face  is  subsiding  rapidly,  but  he 
still  wanders  a  little  in  hb  mind. 

Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.v.  statim.    OL  Ricini, 

Jsa.  post  horas  quatuor. 
Slst  — Sumat  Infusum  Ross. 
94tb.— Walking  about  j  his  face  perfectly 
Mttored,  without  any  abscess  or  almost  a 
trace  of  the  disease.  The  rheumatic  affec- 
tion is  subsiding  rapidly,  and  bandages  are 
now  applied  to  support  bis  ankles.'' 

These  cases  will  soflictently  illustrate 
the  mode  of  usinf^  those  means  con- 
ceroiDf^  which  Dr.  Bright  expressly 
says  that  he  never  has  seen  erysipelas 
prove  fatal,  when  they  were  used  early 
and  perseveringly ;  but  he  prolesU 
against  bein^  supposed  to  adduce  any 
remedy  as  infallible.  He  represents 
them,^  and  he  is  no  enthusiast,  as 
checking  in  a  remarkable  manner  alike 
the  local,  general,  and  cerebral  symp- 
toms. Another  observation  worthy  of 
remark  is,  that  if  the  punctures  be  very 
minute,  and  not  '*  lengthened  into 
small  incisions,"  be  has  never  known 
them  leave  any  pertnanent  marks  even 
on  the  forehead.  There  is  generally 
•ome^  and    occasioDally    insuperablcy 


objection  on  the  part  of  tbe  patient 
to  the  operation,  simple  as  it  appeara. 

Inflammation  from  Purulent  Diieharget 
frttm  the  Ear^  ifc. 

The  last  class  of  cases  brought  under 
our  notice,  as  productive  of  inflamma- 
tory mischief  within  the  cranium,  are 
those  in  which  there  is  purulent  dis- 
cbarge from  tbe  njse  or  ear,  gene- 
rally, with  dbease  of  the  neighboor- 
in^  bones.  Numerous  examples  of 
this  kind  are  given,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  general  analysis  of 
them.  They  shew  clearly  that  the  local 
circumstances  above-mentioned  not  very 
rarely  produce  the  most  formidable, 
or  even  fatal,  inflammatory  irritation  of 
the  encephalon.  The  ethmoid  bone 
and  frontal  sinuses  are  certainly  less 
freouently  the  seat  of  this  mischief  than 
is  toe  temporal  bone :  one  or  two  such 
cases,  however,  are  alluded  to. 

The  complication  of  discbarge  from 
the  car,  with  subsequent  cerebral  in- 
flammation, is  so  frequent  that  almost 
every  practitioner  must  have  met  with 
it.  For  the  most  part,  tbe  discharge  is 
firet  serous,  then  purulent,  and  some- 
times is  very  fetid,  even  where  the  bone 
is  not  diseased.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
charge goes  off  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
patient  gets  well ;  in  others  there  are 
headache,  troublesome  deep  sotmds.with 
deafness  and  vertigo ;  and  if  the  case 
terminates  badly,  we  have  delirium, 
convulsions,  and  coma.  The  bones  are 
generally  found  carious ;  there  is  ulce* 
ration  of  the  membranes,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
dura  mater  is  often  extensively  de- 
tached,  and  a  large  collection  of  pus  is 
found  under  the  pericranium  behind  the 
ear.^  At  the  commencement,  local  de- 

Cletion  and  fomentations  are  of  service ; 
ut  when  the  disease  has  fairly  implicat- 
ed the  bones,  it  is  little  under  tbe  con- 
trol, of  remedies;  nor  can  it  ever  be 
free  from  danger,  existing,  as  it  does, 
close  upon  the  brain  and  investing  mem- 
branes. In  some  cases,  as  where  the 
mastoid  cells  are  afiected,  the  trephine 
might  possibly  be  of  use.  In  the  case 
adduced  by  Dr.  Bright  (Case  66),  in- 
flammation  existed  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain,  there  having  been  discharge  from 
the  ear,  and  there  being  also  extensive 
disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  this 
case  is  analogous  to  some  of  those  in 
Mr.  Arnott's  paper,  published  in  the 
Medico-Ghirurgical  Transactions,  in 
which  he  so  convincingly   shews  the 
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cocttnion  beHreen  inflimmation  of  the 
▼eins  aad  certain  secoodary  conse- 
quences. 

in  onr  next  article  we  shall  proceed 
to  covnder  inflammation  of  the  brain 
Itsdf: 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

SMimrd&y,  October  15,  1831. 
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It  caanot  be  denied  but  that  those  who 
adopted  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion were  enabled  to  make  out  rather  a 
ttrong  case.  They  were  more  success- 
fol,  however,  in  proving  that  science 
^mfki  to  be  in  a  declining  state,  than 
that  it  really  toai  so.  The  deficiency  of 
royal  and  ministerial  patronage  was 
dearly  exposed ;  the  absence  of  place, 
pension,  and  litle,  from  the  list  of  en- 
joyments that  fell  to  the  lot  of  British 
philoaopbers,was  distinctively  set  forth  ; 
and,  in  short,  nothing  would  seem  to 
have  been  wanting  to  a  full  and  forcible 
eoadttsiuD,  except  the  actual  conclusion 
itself,  which  many  unhesitatingly  drew  ^ 
whilst  a  small  number  of  more  judicious 
rcasooers  saw  that  there  was  an  assump- 
tion in  the  case— either  in  the  premises, 
or  in  the  rti  /froAowfa— amounting  al- 
aosi  to  a  fallacy,  yet  hr  from  being 
simple,  or  easy  of  detection.  Those 
who  were  fully  conscious  of  the  error 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  very  persons  who  most 
strongly  felt  the  seal  of  modesty  upon 
their  lips.  It  only  remained,  then,  for 
the  learned  <^  foreigner,'*  full  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  British  genius, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  produc- 
tionsy  as  well  of  oar  school  as  of  those 


of  the  contiuent,  to  come  forward  in  the 
ardour  of  his  generosity,  and  take  up 
the  gauntlet  of  Mr.  Babbage.  With 
what  success  he  has  combated  in  the 
cause  we  need  not  repeat,  after  what  we 
have  said  of  it  in  our  last  number  | 
but  we  may  revert  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  the  contest,  just  to  make  a 
few  remarks  concerning  certain  of  its 
medical  bearings. 

It  will  not  fail  to  have  been  observed, 
that  the  principal  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  is,  wjiether 
theoretical  and  abstract  science  is  on 
the  decline  in  England  or  not;  or  to 
particularize  more  distinctly,  whether 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
are  pursued  with  as  much  ardour  and 
activity  in  this  country  as  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  Messrs.  Babbage,  Brewster, 
Herschel,  and  South,  think  not ;  whilst 
the  learned  "  foreigner"  shews  himself 
right  willing  and  competent  to  support 
the  opposite  opinion.  But  neither  party 
touches  upon  the  condition  of  medical 
science  in  Great  Brltain^-or  barely 
touches  on  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  by  the  former 
party  to  attempt  to  corroborate  the  po- 
sition of  the  decline  of  our  science  by  a 
reference  to  the  state  of  our  medicine; 
whilst  our  foreign  champion,  we  must 
say,  lost  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
establishing  his  view  of  the  case  by  not 
adverting  to  the  same  felicitous  topic.  . 

Let  science  decline  amongst  us  as  it  may 
in  other  branches  (and  we  shall  not  now 
enter  Into  the  merits  of  conflicting  opi- 
nions on  that  head),  in  medicine  it  does 
not  decline.  With  such  namesas  wecould 
enumerate— were  it  not  invidious  to 
kingle  out  individuals  where  there  are  so 
many  of  the  very  first  order— in  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  practical  medi- 
cine, and  surgery,  it  would  ill  behove  ua 
to  despur  of  our  medical  commonweal, 
or  to  rank  ourselves  second  to  any 
other  in  Europe.  A  most  striking 
difference,  it  is  true,  is  observable  be- 
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tween  tlie  profession  as  it  ^tts  here 
and  as  it  exists  in  France  and  other 
countries  of  the  continent,  but  the  ba- 
lance, in  point  of  practical  utility,  is 
with  one  consent  admitted  to  be  in  our 
favour ;  with  much  less  parade  and  af- 
fectation of  profundity,  we  are  perhaps 
the  most  of  any  people  disposed  to  turn 
our  stores  of  knowledge  to  account — 
and  no  sooner,  it  is  observed,  have 
•we  caught  hold  of  even  the  simplest 
-elementary  principles,  than  we  turn 
our  attention  to  what  may  be  the 
best  practical  application  of  them. 
This  is  the  remark  of  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  in  speaking  of 
the  comparative  progress  of  the  French 
«ttd  English  when  proceeding  with  the 
coltivation  of  pure  science— 4)ut  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  same  parties 
•engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  medicine. 
The  French,  moreover,  may  have  more 
'*  pride,  pemp,  and  circumstance,"  in 
the  externals  of  the  profession ;  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  arrangements  of  their 
Ecole  de  M^decine  and  Academic  de 
MMecine  (both  of  them  subject  in 
every  thing  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
Mini8ter)~in  the  co-operation  of  greater 
taurobers  in  the  compiling  of  their 
Dietumnairti  and  AnnaU$^dxA  gene- 
rally in  the  mode  of  conducting  all  their 
scientific  proceedings;  yet  our  own 
oountrymen,  singularly  enough,  with- 
out those  aids  and  appliances,  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  palm  of 
all  Europe  in  the  matter  of  unequivocal 
usefulness,  which,  after  all,  is  the  sum 
and  essence  of  all  that  scientific  men  can 
pretend  to  aim  at  attaining. 

One  opinion  of  the  author  before  us, 
when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the 
want  of  diffusion  in  England  of  those 
theoretical  views  which  engage  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  our  foreign  bre- 
thren, we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared 
to  adopt.  The  English,  he  says,  are 
not  well  provided  with  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages*  Neither  are  the 
French;    and  whatever  fault  may  be 


found  with  us  for  our  limited  iMqnuot- 
ance  with  those  **  whole  brandies  of  con- 
tinental discoveries/'  of  which  Mr. 
Herschel  speaks,  it  is  some  contolatioa 
that  the  same  is  equally  applicable  to 
our  more  theoretical  neighbours.  But 
our  author  is  inclined  to  be  more 
favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  aavam  in  this  respect: 
he  may  be  right — though  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  he  has  stated  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  such  an  opinion. 
What  he  says,  however,  of  our  defi- 
ciencies with  regard  to  foreign  litera- 
ture, may  be  worth  extracting.  <*  Since 
the  Latin  has  ceased,  very  happily  in 
many  respects,  to  be  the  common  me- 
dium of  intercourse  of  the  learned  in 
every  country,  the  scientific  tntereourBe 
jMtween  different  nations  has  become 
cramped  by  the  necessity  of  leaning 
tnany  foreign  languages— at  least  three 
or  four  are  indispensably  necessary. 
In  this  respect  the  natives  of  England 
labour  under  great  difficulties.  The 
•difference  of  pronunciation  of  the  Eog* 
lish  language  from  all  those  spoken  on 
the  Continent,  renders  the  task  of  learn- 
ing a  foreign  tong«e  particularly  trou* 
hlesome  to  an  Englishman ;  nor  does 
he  generally  find,  in  the  public  schools 
and  academies  of  his  own  country, 
many  opportunities  of  receiving,  in  this 
•respect,  regular  and  solid  instruction. 
The  consequence  is,  that  few  English* 
men  learn  enough  of  a  foreign  language 
to  enable  them  to  converse  freely  with 
liie  natives,  and  to  read,  without  great 
exertion,  the  writings  of  continental  aa- 
tbors«  There  are  countries  of  Europe 
where  no  -young  oian  could  think  of 
studjring  medicine,  mathematics,  or  na- 
tural science,  with  the  help  of  Latin 
only,  and  without  being  prepared,  be- 
fore entering  the  university,  with  a  suf- 
-fideat  knowledge  of  German,  English, 
and  French.  Many,  indeed,  are  masters 
enough  of  Italian  to  read  with  ease  and 
pleasure  any  scientific  book  in  that  lan- 
guage, whilst  I  have  known  others  attain 
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ft  tolenbfe  degree  of  f»rdficleocy  in  Hie 
Dsokb,  S«ediih,  or  Spuiish;  Irat  in 
Ei^^iandftibe  nAmber  of  those  wbo  ee- 
<iaife  a  tnwlteiio;  of  French  it  very 
unntt,  mnd  tftill  soiaUer  i«  the  namber 
of  those  who  know  enovgh  of  German  to 
read  a  book  in  that  language  wiihovt 
eonaidermble  troable.*'  Here>  we  svb- 
peet,  oar  foreign  friend  rather  un- 
derraree  the  attainments  of  Kngliah 
et^pnta. 

Bnt,  however  thia  majr  be»  we  believe 
mnch  of  the  complaint  might  be  re- 
moved bf  a  more  unreatricted  trade  in 
fore^  booka :  the  market,  in  thia  re- 
spect, reqnireaathoroagh  opening :  the 
penalty  of  iieiog  obliged  to  pay  ^ve  and 
twenty  per  cent,  at  the  very  least,  to  an 
EDgfisfa  dealer  for  .French  books,  and 
we  believe  mnch  more  to  those  who 
deal  in  Italian  and  German,  cannot  bat 
eooatitmte  a  scrions  restriction  to  the 
more  general  diffosion  of  foreign  litera- 
tvre.  Among  the  taxes  on  knowledge, 
so  modi  complained  of,  we  know  not 
one  which  can  compare  with  this  for  its 
real  practical  disadvantages  and  seve- 
rity ;  and  whenever  we  shall  have  the 
ear  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqaer, 
we  win  use  our  earliest  and  best  in- 
flaenoe  in  that  quarter  for  abolishing 
ail  taxes  on  the  importation  of  books 
in  forogn  langaages. 

There  is  mnch  plansibiKty,  though 
perhaps  aomething,  too,  that  is  objec- 
tioaable,  in  that  part  of  our  foreigner's 
remarks  where  he  treats  of  the  fntility 
of  rewardiog  scientific  men  with  badges 
of  an  order  of  merit.  **  In  almost 
every  country,"  says  he,  **  where  saeh 
diatinctioas  exist,  one-half  of  the  rib- 
bons are  given  to  jobbing  and  patronage ; 
and,  npoB  the  whole,  we  l>el«eve  that  the 
ioatilotion  itaelf  has  an  injarious  ten- 
dency. Soch  creases  and  badges  are 
hot  too  often  the  price  for  which  honour 
and  conscience  are  bought.  These 
gaudy  banbks  are  the  hooks  and  baits 
by  which  a  prey  may  be  alloiedj  which 


ooaklnotbe  taken  in  any  other  way. 
The  distribution  of  these  disttoctiona 
must  of  needs  belong  to  government : 
how  are  iu  membera  to  judge  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  scientific  merit  ?  Mr. 
Babbage  scarcely  allows  to  government 
the  capacity  of  chooiing  its  own  sden- 
tific  advisers— bow  will  it  he  able  to 
discern  those  who  deserve  the  '  order  of 
merit?' "  Our  author  roust  surely  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a  (Kfference  between 
choosing  a  scientific  adviser  and  a  suit- 
able person  on  whom  to  bestow  an  or- 
der. Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in 
aupposing  any  difficulty  to  exist,  grant- 
ing that  "  the  government**  knows  any 
thing  about  what  is  passing  in  the  wortd 
around  them,  in  fixing  on  the  proper 
objects  for  their  distinctions.  At  all 
events,  considering  the  fewness  of 
honours  that  await  the  members  of  our 
profession,  we  believe  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  author's  opinions,  if  ap- 
plied to  them,  will  appear  to  be  some- 
what fastidioui. 

An  "  order  of  merit"  we  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  as  a  very  cheap  and 
simple,  and  not  an  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  rewarding,  or  at  least  cheering  the 
toils  of  those  for  whom  so  few  good 
things  are  in  reversion.  They  have 
been,  however,  long  inured  to  content- 
ment in  this  respect,  and  should  there 
be  no  disposition  in  the  government  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Babbage's  suggestions, 
there  will  be  the  less  damage  done-— 
they  will  not  sink,  we  are  sure,  under 
the  disappointment.  As  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  patronage  of  the  bestowal 
of  these  honours  would  be  liable  to 
abuse— why,  so  is  every  other  desirable 
thing.  A  baronetcy,  a  knighthood-— 
nay,  a  peerage,  may  be  frequently  con- 
ferred on  the  unworthy ;  but  is  this  a 
reason  why  they  never  should  be  be- 
stowed upon  men  of  science  as  a  suita- 
ble mark  of  royal  respect?  Let  but 
those  who  palpably  merit  <listinction  be 
tfta  rmaed  abovethe  level  of  the  crowd ; 
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and  it  will  at  least  secure  to  tbem  the 
respect  of  the  vulgar,  if  there  be  anjr 
thing  inthat  worth  having ;  and  the  in- 
telligent may  not  find  it  the  more  diffi* 
cult  afterwards  to  adjudicate  tbem  to 
their  proper  places  among  the  learned. 

COUNTY  INFIRMARIES  IN 
IRELAND. 
Onb  fact  is  worth  a  dozen  arguments. 
Wc  might  be  preaching  for  half  a  year 
against  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
particular  system ;  yet  the  existence  of 
an  "  exquisite  reason"  for  its  support, 
in  the  shape  of  a  profitable  monopoly, 
were  stronger  than  all  that  wc  could 
urge.  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  ab- 
stractedly on  the  grossly  unfair  and 
unprincipled  system  of  insisting  on  ap- 
prenticesbips  in  the  education  of  the 
surgical  profession  in  Ireland,  so  long 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  county 
infirmaries  in  that  country  subsists? 
The  lucri  odor  is  an  argument  too 
powerful  for  any  rhetoric;  and  in  this 
case  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  till  all 
question  about  the  matter  is  set  at  rest. 
But  all  is  not  quite  lost  that  is  in  danger. 
There  is  still  hope  of  the  evil  being  re- 
medied by  a  not'too'laie  interference; 
and  after  what  we  are  about  to  say,  it 
will  rest  entirely  with  the  parties  most 
interested  to  take  the  proper  steps  for 
asserting  the  cause  of  justice  and  their 
righu. 

So  all-absorbing  has  been  the  interest 
excited  throughout  the  country  by  the 
recent  proceedings  of  parliament  on  one 
question,  that  the  public  have  been  alto- 
gether  lulled  to  the  progress  of  certain 
minor  measures,  which  at  any  other 
time  would  scarcely  fail  to  create  a 
sensation.  Among  these,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  a  bUl  for  the  regulation  of 
the  county  infirmaries  in  Ireland,  to 
which  a  clause  had  been  added  for  the 
throwing  them  open  unrestrictedly  for 
the  competition  of  all  regularly-edu- 


cated surgeons  of  the  united  kingdom; 
but  this  clause,  it  is  provoking  to  add, 
was  thrown  overboard,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  by  the  intriguing  of  certain 
persons  attached  to  the  obnoxious  sys- 
tem of  monopoly.  The  bill,  as  it  stands, 
would  restrict  the  enjoyment  of  those 
fair    objects     of    competition     (that 
should    be),    to  individuals  who  have 
served  a  five-years'  apprenticeship   to 
members  of  the  Irish  College  of  Sur- 
geotis ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  that 
very  College  has  in  its  possession  a 
recently-bestowed  charter  legitimating 
and  professedly  equalizing  the  righU  of 
persons  educated  on  the  truly  liberal  sys- 
tem, which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter into  bond  servitude  for  the  purpose. 
We  hope  this  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
into  a  law ;  but  if  it  has,  wetrustthe  mat- 
ter will  be  properly  looked  to  in  an  other 
legislative  provision  still  before  parlia- 
ment, and  which  has  reference  to  the 
subject  in  question-^the  Grand  Juries 
(Ireland)  bill,  in  which  a  similar,  fair 
and  conservative  clause  is  inserted ;  but 
to  what  purpose,  if  measures  be  not 
taken   to    prevent   the  recurrence   of 
similar  intriguing?    We  call  upon  the 
surgeons  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  liberally-educated  part  of 
the  professk>n    in    Ireland,    to   bestir 
themselves  in  this  matter,,  and  not  to 
suffer  a  gross  and  egregious    bargain 
to  be  struck  before  their  eyes,  without 
entering  their  indignant  protest  against 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  forth 
the  assertion  of  their  just  claims  and 
equal  rights.     A  short  breathing-time 
has  occurred  in  the  progress  of  parlia^ 
mentary  proceedings:   the  suspension 
is  not  inopportune,  nor  can  be  better 
employed   than   in    investigating    the 
secret  plot,  by  which,  if  not  timely  ex- 
posed and  properly  prevented,  the  pro- 
fession  at  large  will  find  itself,  when 
too  late,  curtailed  of  a  serious  share  of 
its  fair  proportions.     We    shall    take 
care  to  return  to  this  subject. 
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KING*S  COLLEGE. 

Tax  opeoiog  of  King's  College  Cook 
place  last  Saturday,  on  which  occasion 
a  rery  luininons  discourse  on  the  ad- 
f  anta^es  of  science  was  pronounced  by 
the  Bii^op  of  London.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Tcry  long  and  not  particu- 
larly iatereiiing  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  the  Principal.  The  Medical 
Classes  -  commenced  on  Monday,  Mr. 
Mayo  deli? ering  the  first  lecture. 

In  car  humble  opinion  the  pro- 
prietors would  hare  acted  more  pru- 
dently not  to  have  begun  at  all  this 
seasoop  unless  they  had  been  able  to 
do  so  at  the  tame  time  as  the  other 
schools:  as  it  is,  the  bhilding  is  un- 
finished, and  the  voice  of  the  lecturer 
occasiooaUy  drowned  by  the  hammer  of 
the  carpenter. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  POBUC  INSTITUTIONS. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 
FcmmtbI  Ameuritm  opened  by  mitiake, 

William  Oaklst,  aetat.  C7,  admitted  Sept. 
10th,  18dl,  onder  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  pal- 
MixBf  tiimor,  neariy  circular,  about  six  inches 
iadiaoMter,  and  raised  about  three  inches 
ahopve  the  level  of  the  surronoding  integu- 
BCBts ;  the  apex  is  about  three  inches  below 
the  middle  of  Poupait*B  ligament,  on  the  left 
tide.  The  pulsation  is  evident  both  to  the 
ere  sad  hand  ;  and  the  sound  is  hesrd  by 
t£e  stschoscope  very  plainly  over  the  whole 
raface  of  the  tumor,  and  for  about  two  inches 
above,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  below,  in  the 
liae  oif  the  artery.  This  b  not  heard  on 
asMprcssang  the  artery  above.  From  the 
accooBt  given  by  the  surgeon  attending  pre- 
vious to  admission,  there  ia  an  opening  at  the 
apex,  which  is  at  present  concealed  by  strap- 
pBig,  aad  from  which  about  one  dracbm  of 
blood  has  oosed  since  admission.  On  the 
ochef  side  is  a  blister,  of  about  one  inch  in 
diametar,  containing  bloody  serum.  The 
limb  is  of  the  nataral  temperature,  and  high- 
ly oBdematooe;  the  artery  cannot  be  felt 
either  ia  the  hiam  oi  at  Uie  ankle.  Face 
■aeh  hiaoched,  but  calm ;  tongue  covered 
vith  a  coat  of  white,  tinged  with  brown,  and 


moist ;  no  thirst ;  bowels  open  freely  ;  urine 
scanty,  passed  with  difficulty  ;  this  has  ooly 
existed  two  days;  skin  hot,  but  moist t 
poUe  110,  but  feeble;  besrt  beats  loudly, 
without  impulse  i  respiration  30,  natural  in 
sound ;  percussion  sonorous ;  emaciation  con- 
siderable. He  is  a  book- binder,  which  oc- 
casions constant  standing,  but  has  been  out 
of  employment  for  nearly  one  year ;  has  led 
a  tolerably  temperate  life,  and  has  never 
suffered  from  any  disease  since  infancy.  The 
account  he  gives  is,  that  between  two  and 
three  months  ago  he  first  observed  a  beating 
in  the  groin,  particularly  on  any  exertion. 
This  has  increased  ever  smce,  and  about  six 
weeks  ago  be  first  perceived  a  slight  tumor, 
which  at  first  was  not  at  all  painful,  but  lat- 
terly became  very  much  so.  He  has  been 
attending  at  a  dispensary  about  six  weeks, 
and  at  first  thought  he  obtained  relief;  but 
the  tumor  afterwards  increased  in  sise.  Six 
days  ago  an  openine  was  made  into  it  with 
a  lancet,  through  which  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood  escaped  ;  after  this  a  poul- 
tice was  spplied  ;  nothing  further  happened 
till  the  8tb,  when  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  took 
place,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
man,  he  lost  more  than  four  pints.  The  sur- 
geon was  immedistely  sent  for,  who  com- 
pressed the  tumor  by  the  aid  of  strapping, 
bandages,  &c  and  no  further  hsmorrhaga 
has  taken  place.  By  the  advice  of  a  second 
surgeon,  wno  was  called  in,  he  was  brought 
to  ue  hospital. 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  on  his  arrival,  determined  to  defer  the 
operation  to  the  following  morning  at  ten 
o  clock,  directing  the  patient  to  be  closely 
watched,  and  a  cold  lotion  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly applied. 

R  Sol.  Opii  Sedativ.  it^.  xxx. 

Aqus  fontan.  fj  t, 
t$\fu  Haust.  hora  somni  sumend. 

Sept.  11th,  seven  A.M.-* Has  passed  a  good 
night ;  the  tumor  is  as  yesterday ;  pulse 
104,  rather  fuller;  countenance  quite  calm, 
Still  much  blanched;  skin  hot  and  rather 
dry;  no  thirst. 

Ten  A.M. — Pulse  ISO,  soft ;  countenance 
tolerably  tranquil ;  temperature  of  the  left 
ham  974  of  Fahrenheit,  of  the  right  lOl .   . 

OperctfMm.<^He  was  placed  on  the  table, 
the  legs  semi-flexed,  and  separated ;  the  body 
being  supported  by  the  surgery-man.  Mr. 
Guthrie  then  commenced  the  operation  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  integuments 
of  three  inches  in  length,  beginning  a  little 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  carrying  it  perpendicu- 
larly downwards  to  Poupart*s  ligament.  He 
tlien  divided  the  tendon  of  the  external  ob- 
lique, and  afterwards  the  internsl  oblique 
and  the  transversalis ;  raising  the  two  latter 
muEcles  on  the  director,  the  fingers  were 
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tbfltt  carried  down  to  the  arteiy,  pariiiofr* 
the.peritooeam  opwards:  the  Teue)  was 
DOW  found  pulsating,  bat  confined  by  veiy 
dense  cellular  membrane,  which  strongly  re- 
sisted the  nail.  The  depth  was  fally  three 
inches  and  a  half;  this  rendered  a  slight  en-^ 
largement  of  the  external  incision  necessary, 
which  was  practised  towards  the  outer  side. 
After  separating  the  artery,  the  common^ 
aneurismal  needle  was  carried  round,  though 
not  without  considemUe  resistance,  and  the 
artery  finalljr  tied ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  spent  in  this  operation  being  occupied 
in  scratching  through  the  cellular  membrane. 
A  single  ligature  was  pat  in  at  the  external 
wound,  and  the  man  put  to  bed  in  pretty 
good  spirits. 

He  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on  the  even* 
ingof  the  13th. 

Autopty,  eightatn  hours  <^Ur  daslA.— The 
body  presented  an  swpearanoe  of  great 
general  emaoiatioa;    features  considerably 


shrunk;  the  limb  presMited  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance  as  far  up  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor ;  phlyotenie  scat- 
tered  here  and  there  on  the  iniude  of 
the  leg  and  foot;  the  abdomen  felt  very 
tense,  owing  to  a  tympanitic  state  m 
the  intestines,  llie  aneurism  contained 
eighteen  ounces  of  coagulated,  grumous 
blood,  besides  the  coagula  adhering  to  the 
sac,  which  extended  upwards  under  Pou* 
part's  ligament,  in  a  line  with  the  inside  of 
the  ilium.  The  artery  was  ruptured  exactly 
where  the  profunda  was  given  off.  The  iliac 
was  sound,  where  the  ligature  waa  applied, 
and  the  internal  coat  was  fairiy  divided, 
with  slight  redness  on  each  side.  The  lower 
end  of  Uie  arteiy  was  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  but  Mr.  G.  thought  that  was  from  the 
extension  of  the  mortification.  About  four 
ounces  of  serous  fluid,  mixed  with  flocculi 
of  lymph,  were  found  in  the  abdomen ; 
slight  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  ex- 
tending about  four  inches  round  the  incision  { 
the  intestines  were  glued  together  by  lymph  ; 
there  were  old  adhesions  between  the  pleurs, 
but  the  lungs  were  healthy ;  the  heart,  aorta, 
and  common  iliacs,  were  healthy. 


Ahitraet  of  a  Clinieal  Lecture  on  th^ 
above  cas§f  by  Mr.  Guthrie* 

The  case  to  which  I  am  desiroas  of 
drawing  your  atteotioa  has  terminated 
fatally,  as  I  expected.  It  wa*  that  of  a 
young  man,  Thomas  Oabley,  twentT* 
seven  years  of  age,  by  trade  a  book- 
binder: it  appears  that  be  had  some 
sort  of  swelling  at  the  apper  part  of  the 
tbigh,  seven  years  back,  for  which  he 
applied  to  a  practitioner  for  advice ;  but 
as  It  gavebim  little  trouble,  he  did  not 


attend  to  it  nntil  within  the  last  three 
months,  when  it  enlarged,  became  pain- 
ful  and  pulsating,  and  the  limb  propor- 
tionally weak.  The  surgeoa  he  applied 
to  poiuticed  it  for  three  weeks,  and,  on 
Monday  the  5th,  he  opened  it  with  a 
lancet ;  but,  as  only  blood  followed,  the 
opening  was  closed  by  compress  and 
bandage.  On  Thursday  the  8ui,  it  burst 
out  bleeding,  and  the  man  says  be  lost 
four  pints  of  blood.  This  is  probably 
an  exaggeration ;  but,  from  bis  pale  and 
depressed  appearance,  it  is  likely  that 
he  lost  a  consklerable  quantity.  On 
Saturday  evening  he  was  seal  to  the 
hospital,  and  on  Sunday  morning  I  pro- 
ceeded  to  place  a  ligature  on  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery.  Mortification  of  the 
extremity  followed,  and  he  died  on 
Tuesday  night,  at  eight  o'clock. 

This  is  the  second  case  I  have  had  of 
femoral  aneurism  sent  into  the  hospital, 
after  it  had  been  opened.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Uiat  in  either  case  it  oecurred 
through  ignorance,  but  from  inalten- 
tion  ;  from  the  practitioner  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  thejr  were  abysses-, 
and  then  proceeding  m  their  treatment 
as  such  without  fnr&er  considcFatioo. 

These  cases  will  shew  ^ou  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  a  patient  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  whecever  it  may  talie 
place,  and  more  particularly  when  si- 
tuated among  parts  of  importance.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  mistake 
this  last  case,  if  the  slightest  examina- 
tion had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  an  anearism ;  for  the 
pulsation  was  distinct,  and  the  peculiar 
whizstng  noise  was  clearly  perceptible 
to  the  ear.  In  the  flrst  case,  the  aneu- 
rism  ^vas  in  the  situation  of  the  artery 
just  as  it  passes  through  the  tendon  of 
the  triceps ;  and,  as  the  man  was  old,  I 
preferrea  doing  one  operation  only,  and 
amputate  the  limb,  but  he  did  not  re- 
cover. In  the  present  case,  the  tumor 
extended  up  to  and  beneath  Poupart'a 
ligament,  near  the  ilium.  It  was  aa 
If^ge  as  an  infant's  head,  and  was  found 
to  contain,  after  death,  eighteen  ounces 
of  coagulated  and  gramous  blood,  be- 
sides about  eight  ounces  of  adherent 
coagula.  The  artery  had  ^iven  way 
exactly  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the 
profunda.  Amputation  could  only  have 
been  done  at  the  hip  joint,  and  I  pre- 
ferred the  operation  of  tying  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery,  which  I  found  a  difficult 
undertakiag ;  so  no^uch  so,  that  one  oS 
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the  stsdefUt,  who  Iim  Men  mo  do  the 
opermtjgo  several  times  on  the  dead  body 
at  ketone  expreued  his  great  surpriie 
at  cbe  difl^Bfeol  appearance  the  parts  as- 
sumed. The  limb  could  not  be  bent  in 
tbe  sli|[btest  degree,  witboat  giving  the 
man  intolerable  pain,  and  ihe  tnoior 
posbed  np  Poopart'a  ligament  like  a 
hmnk,  ao  that  the  arterv,  after  the  exter- 
nal inciaiona  were  made,  was  at  aconsi- 
derabie  depth,  and  perfectly  tense. 
BeAdin|f  the  body  only  brought  down 
the  pentonenm,  with  iu  contents*  so  aa 
to  completely  obscure  the  aneurismal 
needle^  which  was,  however,  passed  unr 
der  the  artery»  but  with  much  {greater 
difficoUy  than  is  nsnalW  experienced^ 
This  difficulty  occurred  irom  the  fascia 
covering  it  being  very  strong,  and  from 
the  vessel  being  upon  the  stretch.  It 
was  seenred  with  a  single  ligature,  when 
the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  ceased.  The 
temperature  of  the  limb  before  the  ope- 
ration was  97^^  in  the  ham.  and  in  the 
opposite,  or  right  ham,  lOP.  The 
operatioo  was  done  at  ten  in  the  morn-^ 
iog ;  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  left  foot  was  86§^ ;  at  seven 
in  t^  evening  it  was  96^  ;  that  of  the 
other  foot,  102^.  The  patient  cora- 
plaioed  of  pmn  in  the  thigh,  and  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg  and  heel,  which  I  consi* 
dered  veiy  unfovourable,  and  expressed 
ny  fear  that  morUfication  was  about  to 
take  place.  The  pulse  was  120;  the 
temperature  was  maintained  by  the  aid 
of  bottlea  filled  with  hot  water,  and  bv 
fiaanel,  and  an  opiate  was  administered. 
The  neat  moFotng  the  mottled  appear- 
ance of  the  leg  was  decisive  of  gangrene 
having  supervened;  and  on  the  subse- 
quent evening  he  died,  the  gangrene 
having  extended  op  to  the  tumor.  The 
external  iliac,  where  the  ligature  was 
applied,  was  sound ;  the  aorta  was  un- 
affected. 

1  have  elsewhere  pven  it  as  my  opi- 
nioo,  that  the  operation  on  an  old  aneu- 
rism is  more  likely  to  be  successful  than 
oa  a  recent  one,  of  two  or  three  weeks 
fomialion  ;  but  a  small  aneurism  is  al- 
ways more  favourable  for  the  operation 
than  a  large  one ;  and  here  it  was  too 
htfge— it  pressed  on  the  collateral 
branches ;  it  pushed  aside  and  pressed 
oa  the  great  vein,  diminishing,  I  be- 
lieve, in  consequence,  the  temperature 
of  the  limb  be/ore  the  operation,  and 
being  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  mortifi- 
catioB  which  eosDed.    If  the  circulation 


through  the  limb  had  been  preserved, 
the  patient  had  still  many  dangers  to 
encounter,  all  depending  on  the  opening 
which  had  l>een  made  into  the  sac.  The 
first  would  arise  from  the  reflux  blood 
finding  its  way  into  the  sac,  and  flowing 
through  the  wound :  now  this  would  not 
be,  in  all  probability,  of  an  arterial  co-r 
lour,  it  would  be  black ;  a  fact  of  great 
importance,  and  which  should  never  be 
forgotten,  as  it  bears,  in  an  eapecial 
manner,  on  wounded  arteries,  in  which 
it  is  always  so.  I  have  seen  the  artery 
tied  higher  up  when  such  an  occurrence 
took  place,  out  it  did  not,  of  course, 
succeed;  and  subsequently  tlie  lower 
end  of  the  divided  vessel,  which  was  dis- 
charging black  blood,  had  to  be  sought 
for  and  secured. 

In  aneurism  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  it  is  frequently  so.  We  had 
an  instance  to  the  contrary  in  this  hos- 
pital some  time  ago,  and  I  will  take  aa 
opportunity  of  shewing  you  the  prepa- 
ration. A  roan  came  in  with  an  aneu- 
rism in  the  leg,  which  had  burst  and  dis- 
tended the  limb  in  every  direction.  It 
was  thought  advisable  by  his  surgeon  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  swelling^  to 
ascertfun  its  nature ;  coagulated  blood 
rolled  out,,  and  presently  arterial  blood 
in  a  full  jet.  This  I  could  prevent  by 
compression ;  but  not  a  steady  flow  of 
it,  without  any  impetus,  which  came 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  artery ;  and 
amputation  was  resorted  to,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  In  this  case  the  colla- 
teral branches  were  large,  and  the  com- 
mnnication  nearly  direct,  the  artery 
having  burst  in  the  upper  part  of  thQ 
calf.  If  the  coagulation  in  the  blood  in 
the  sac  should  have  prevented  this  accii 
dent,  still »  from  the  state  of  the  parts, 
suppuration  must  have  taken  place :  it 
hod,  indeed,  actually  commenced  on  the 
outside  of  the  fascia  forming  the  sac, 
and  the  whole  contents  would  have  been 
gradually  discharged.  Ao  operation  in 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  artery  would 
have  become  necessary,  if  the  inoamma- 
tion  had  not  extended  to  it,  so  as  to  fill 
it  with  coagulum  ;  and.  lastly,  the  drain 
from  this  great  hole  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  destroyed  the  patient,  in 
his  reduced  state.  All  these  evils  would 
have  been  caused  by  the  error  of  mak- 
ing a  small  opening  into  the  sac,  and 
shewa  you  the  importance  of  a  careful 
diagnosis. 

A  patient  does  not  always,  however. 
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die  under  these  circnmsUnces.  A  roan 
was  brought  into  this  hospital  some  fiire- 
▼ears  ago,  wi\li  a  lar^e,  deep,  slough- 
ing hole  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  preciself  in  the  situation 
of  this  aneurism.  From  the  history  of 
the  case,  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  having 
been  an  aneurism,  which  had  slougheo, 
and  was  undergoing  a  spontaneous  cure. 
It  was  not,  however,  effected,  for  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint  ulce- 
rated, and  he  died  from  disease  of  the 
joint.  On  dissection,  the  artery  was 
found  to  be  deficient  for  several  inches. 

Mr.  Lynn  has  mentioned  to  me,  that, 
xnanv  years  ago,  a  man  was  brought  into 
the  hospital,  with  an  aneurism  in  each 
thigh,  which  burst  at  once,  and  so  much 
blood  was  lost  that  he  was  left  in  tat^ 
apparently  dying  state.  The  haeuior- 
rnage  did  not  return;  the  man  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  a  spontaneous 
eure  of  the  aneurism  followed. 

Independent  of  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  many  collateral  circumstances, 
there  are  two  great  distinguishing  marks 
of  an  aneurism,  the  pulsation  and  the 
sound.  An  aneurism  always  gives  a 
feeling  of  pulsation,  unless  it  be  filled 
by  coagulum  and  be  imnervious  to  the 
passage  of  blood  througn  it,  which  are 
rard  occurrences ;  or  when  it  bursts,  and 
a  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated 
between  the  muscles,  in  the  cellular 
structure  of  the  limb,  and  under  the 
fascia.  In  this  latter  case,  the  sound  of 
the  blood  passing  through  the  ruptured 
vessel  may  be  heard,  and  it  is  peculiar. 

I  drew  your  attention  several  times 
last  spring  to  a  remarkable  case  amon^ 
yourselves.  One  student  thought  it 
right  to  bleed  another,  and  taking  it  fof 

! granted  that  an  elastic  Tjessel,  which  he 
elt  under  the  skin  after  he  had  applied 
a  bandage,  was  a  vein,  he  opene^l  it, 
and,  on  loosening  the  bandage,  abstract- 
ed the  desired  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  :  this  alarmed  him,  and.  on  he- 
coming  aware  of  his  error,  he  placed  a 
solid  compress  on  the  part,  and  brought 
his  friena,  two  days  after,  to  me.  It 
was  the  ulnar  artery,  running  super- 
ficially, that  he  had  opened :  the  exter- 
nal wound  was  closed,  and  a  small  aneu- 
rism, the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger,  bad  formed.  On  applying  the 
ear  to  this,  the  sound  emitted  was  simi- 
lar, and  ittst  as  great  as  that  which 
would  fall  on  the  ear  from  a  bellows  in 
a  smith's  forge:  and  I  judged  of  the 


I  progress  towards  care  tbrongh  tbe  oh- 
iteration  of  tlie  artery  at  that  part,  bv 
the  gradual  diminution  of  tbe  aonnd. 
The  application  of  tbe  ear  to  a  awelling 
in  the  situation  of  an  aneurism  is  indis- 
pensable ;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  decisive  in  most  in- 
stances of  even  a  very  doubtful  nature. 
Mr.  Guthrie  then  called  in  a  woman 
labouring  under  aneurism  of  the-  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  the  students  to  the  extent  of  pulsa- 
tion under  both  clavicles,  and  the  single 
sound,  like  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 
which  it  communicated  to  the  ear,  whra 
compared  to  tbe  double  sound  of  the 
heart.  This  woman,  he  said,  came  to 
the  hospital  about  five  years  ago,  with 
a  small  aneurism  presenting  at  tbe  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation ;  it  was 
called  a  subclavian  aneurism,  and  tbe 
operations  on  the  carotid  and  subcla- 
vian were  recommended  for  its  cure. 
Mr.  Guthrie  believed  he  had  been  blam- 
ed for  not  operating,  but  be  was  even 
then  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  of  tbe 
aorta.  This  woman  has  since  had  a 
child,  and  may  yet  live  to  have  more ; 
and,  upon  tbe  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie  be- 
lieved forbearance  to  have  been  the 
safest  and  most  judicious  course  of  pro« 
ceedtng*. 


*  Th«  cftae  !•  t'ikni  from  tbe  Medteal  ukl  ftar- 

ecal,  Mr.  Oothrie't  renarkt  apon  It  from  the 
edical  and  Phyilcal  Journal  j  fjora  which 
were  aUo  taken  Larrey't  mode  of  treatfn*  frac- 
toret.  aad  the  comparison  hctween  bleeding  mx 
practised  In  France  and  £ngland.  In  our  last 
number. 
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NOTICE 

We  regret  much  that  we  cannot  insert  any 
of  the  Introductory  Lectures  wliicb  h.iTe 
been  sent  to  us :  they  are  only  of  loc»l  in- 
terest. 

W.  WiLsoK,  Printer,  67,  Sklnner^Uect.  Lm<Iom« 
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Gnenl  Okaervmtkmt^Eipkauakm  ofT^rmi. 

I  MumonBo,  gentlemen,  in  the  last  lectqre,^ 
tlot  the  oocurreoce  of  deaths-even  of  pre- 
mature death,  and  the  occurrence  of  diisease, 
vhetber  leading  to  death  or  teiminatiog 
ixrcanbly,  vrere  nothing  more  than  circum- 
fltaacee  in  perfect  unison  with  the  operadona 
ofnatnre  throaghont  the  animal  ana  vegeta- 
ble kiagdom;  and,  indeed^  throughout  in- 
>Biinaff>  natnre  also. 

I  stated  that  there  was  not  onljr  a  definite 
period  for  every  animal  and  vegetahle  to 
exist,  bat  that  the  greater  part  were  cot  ofit 
hefiife  chat  period  arrived ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  those  which  were  not  cut  off  snfifered 
Bore  vr  less  derangement  from  time  to  time 
daring  their  existence  j*^tbat  we  were  so  de- 
pendent  upon  all  the  circomstances  around 
Bs  for  oor  exiatence,  and  that  these  circum- 
stances were  so  liable  to  change,  to  be  io  a 
sate  of  deficiency  or  depravation*  that  it  was 
scarcely  ^sible  to  escape  disease. 

I  iMBtioned  that  disease,  perhaps,  might 
be  defined  to  be  an  aberration  of  function,  or 
strocture,  or  size,  in  any  one  or  more  orgaos, 
or  an  aberration  in  quality  or  quantity  of 
my  of  the  fluids,  from  the  sound  state ;  but 
that  ti  was  necessary  that  a  certain  degree  of 
£he«e  oahealthy  circumstances  should  exis^ 
fax  Qs  to  say  that  a  person  was  labouring 
under  disease ;  and  therefore  there  is  gene- 
rally added  to  such  a  definition  as  I  havf^ 
jujt  given,  ''rendering  assistance  deairable 
at  nfcesmry,*     I  mentioned' this  as  a  delfini- 

203.— IX. 


tion  of  disease  in  general ;  and  I  stated  that 
ytixh  respeot  to  particular  diseases  we  usually 
defined  (hem,  not  from  their  ultimate  nature, 
but  merely  from  their  appearance — from  the 
symptoms — that  is,  from  every  thing  that 
was  observed  in  an  unnatural  condition  in  a 
sick  person :  the  most  evident,  the  most  con- 
stant, and  the  chief  of  these'are  grouped  to- 
S ether,  and  said  to  constitute  a  disease.  We 
o  not  generally  look  at  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fectioUf  but  merely  at  the  concatenation 
of  the  most  important,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  indiapen'sable  sj^ mptoo^s.  Yet,  if  the 
proximate  cause  is  evident,  we  may  put  it 
mto  the  definition,  or  name  the  disease  froni 
it.  For  instance*  certain  symptoms  arise 
so  clearly  from  inflammation  of  the  bowela 
(hat  we  dp  not  hesitate  to  name  the  disease 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis* 
But  we  seldom  know  the  proximate  cause, 
and  thus  are  contept  with  calling  certain, 
conyulsionsi  the  falhng  sickness,  and  a  cer- 
tain change  of  colour,  iaundice  or  yellowness. 
With  respect  to  the  cause  of  all  these 
symptoms,  that,  I  mentioned,  is  called  the 
proximate  cause,  which,  when  present, 
makes  the  disease,  which,  when  changed, 
causes  a  diange  in  the  disease,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which  causes  a  removal  of  the  dis- 
ease. According  to  the  words  of  writers,  prx- 
setts  morlyumfacit,  mutata  mutgt,  sublata  tollit, 
t  stated,  that  besides  this  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  called  the  proximate,  those 
causes  which  produce  this  indispensable 
state,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  which  gives 
rise  to  the  symptoms,  are  styled  remote 
causes;  and  I  mentioned  that  these  are  di- 
vided into  two— the  predisposing*  those 
which  give  a,  liability^  to  disease;  and  the 
exciting,  those  which  immediately  pro- 
duce it. 

1  mentioned  a  few  varieties  in  regard  to  dis- 
eases ;  tbatsometimes  they  aflect  merely  func- 
tion, sometimes  they  aflect  structure,  some- 
times they  affect  the  solids,  sometimes  the 
0uids,  sometimes  boili ,  sometimes  they  are  ge- 
neral, sometimes  local  ;  that  they  are  some- 
times acute,   at  others  chronic;  that  they 
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may  be  continaed,  remittent,  or  intermit- 
tent ;  chat  they  differ  likewise  in  tbeir  fun- 
damental nature  -,  that  they»  of  course,  dif- 
fer  according  to  the  caase  which  produces 
them,  according  to  the  texture  which  they 
affect,  and  likewise  according  to  the  organ 
to  which  that  texture  belongs. 

I  must  now  enter  a  little  more  minutely 
into  the  explanation  of  certain  expressions 
which  will  oe  used  throughout  the  course,  be- 
cause, unless  they  are  understood,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  speak  intelligibly.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  disease  together  is  called 
general  pathology.  Pathology  is  the  science 
of  disease — the  egroii  homhiu  »eientia — while 
physiology  is  the  science  of  man  in  health. 
1  of  course  mean  human  physiology.  With 
regard  to  pathology,  1  stated  in  the  last  lec- 
ture that  sometimes  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  limit  the  term  to  signify  diseased 
■tmcture,  but  certainly  pathology  implies  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  every  thing  re« 
lating  to  disease,  as  well  as  the  particular 
circumstance  of  change  of  structure. 

General  pathology  is  commonly  said  to 
embrace  four  particulars :  First,  general  no- 
fofo^y— that  is  to  say,  an  account  of  diseases 
in  general,  and  an  account  of  their  chief 
differences.  Secondly,  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  which  is  called 
aemeiolagy,  or  symptomatology.  Thirdly,  the 
causes  of  disease,  which  is  called  (ttiology. 
And,  fourthly,  the  treatment  of  disease, 
which  is  caHed  therapeia. 

With  respect,  however,  to  pathology,  there 
is  not  only  a  general  but  a  special  pathology, 
which  respects  particular  diseases ;  and 
if  the  epithet  methodical  is  attached  to  ^toso- 
logy,  an  arrangement  of  diseases  is  meant — 
a  classification  of  the  various  affections  to 
which  we  are  liable.  I  shall  first  speak  of 
tvhat  is  called  general  nosology,  or  the  con- 
sideration of  diseases  in  general.  These 
may  be  local  or  general:  when  they  are 
local,  however,  they  seldom  continue  so 
without  producing  more  or  less  general 
effecU.  I  stated  in  the  last  lecture  that 
some  contend  that  all  diseases  are  local — 
that  they  are  seated  in  some  particular  spot 
or  orean  ;  but  I  mentioned  my  dissent  from 
that  doctrine,  because  in  scurvy,  for  exam- 
ple, all  the  blood  seems  vitiate(f,  and  all  the 
solids,  without  our  being  able  to  fix  upon 
any  particular  spot.  Diseases  vary  in  their 
symptoms,  and  vary  in  their  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  texture  which  they  affect.  You 
know  that  the  body  consists  of  a  certain 
number  of  textures— that  the  various  parts 
of  the  frame  may  be  resolved  into  a  certain 
number  of  particular  tissues,  or  textures,  as 
they  are  called.  Now  some  diseases  affect 
certain  textures,  and  others  affect  other  tex- 
tures ;  and  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  and 
their  course,  are  influenced  very  much  by 
the  texture  which  is  thus  affected.  To  take 
inflamiDatioo,  for  example,  we  thall  find  that 


the  symptoms  are  very  different  when  it 
affects  a  serous  membrane,  from  what  they 
are  when  it  affects  a  mucous  membsane. 
Again,  the  symptoms  are  very  differmt  when 
it  affects  the  skin,  or  when  it  affects  a  booe. 
The  symptoms  of  disease,  too,  and  the  course 
of  diseases,  vary  exceedingly  according  to 
the  organ.  Diseases  may  not  only  attack  a 
particular  organ,  but  they  may'  attack  a  par- 
ticular texture  in  a  particular  organ,  or  they 
may  attack  all  the  textures  of  an  organ. 
Now  when  they  do  attack  any  particular 
organ,  the  importance  of  that  organ  to  the 
economy,  tlie  function  which  it  p^orma  in 
health,  the  whole  set  of  relations  of  that 
organ,  greatly  influence  the  symptoms. 
For  example,  inflanunation  which  may  be 
of  no  consequence  in  the  finger,  may, 
though  only  to  the  same  extent,  be  fatal 
when  seated  in  the  stomach ;  a  little  nice- 
ration  of  not  the  slightest  importance  on  the 
hand  may  produce  death  if  it  occur  in  the 
stomach ;  an  affection  in  the  brain,  or  ra 
the  heart,  may  be  productive  of  very  dif- 
ferent results  ^a  very  different  degree  of 
danger  from  what  it  would  be  if  seated  in 
many  other  parts. 

Diseases  likewise  vary  exceedingly,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  attended  by  excessive 
or  diminished  action.  Some  dueaaea  are 
characterized  by  an  inordinate  violent  action 
of  the  part ;  the  natural  state  of  the  part 
seems  augmented.  Whatever  ia  done  in 
health  is  done  ten  times  more  in  the  disease* 
at  least  for  a  time,  till  the  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, or  the  state  gradually  subsides  into 
health.  Other  disea^ies  are  characterized 
from  the  beginnioe,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  great 
diminution  of  action  ;  the  notural  functions 
of  the  part  decline  exceedingly,  so  that 
the  depression  is  the  character  m  the  dis- 
ease. If  the  part  affected  be  one  charac- 
terised by  feeling,  as  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  feeling  may  become  very  intense  ; 
if  it  be  one  whose  function  is  motion,  motion 
may  become  very  intense,  and  you  may  have 
convulsions  as  the  consequence.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  have  a  diminution  of 
feeling,  perfect  torpor,  insensibility;  and 
such  an  absence  of  all  power  of  motion  that 
the  part  is  useless  to  the  individual.  Again, 
if  the  part  be  one  which  secretes,  the  secre- 
tion may  be  in  excess  ;  and  if  it  cannot  es- 
cape we  have  dropsy.  Ilie  secretion,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  exceedingly  dimi* 
nished,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys 
no  urine  can  be  formed,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  skin  the  surface  shall  be  perfectly  dry. 

Some  diseases,  among  structural  af- 
fections, are  attended  by  a  great  dilatation 
of  the  part — the  part  becomes  much  dilated, 
beyond  its  natural  extent ; — on  tbe  other 
hsnd,  in  some  diseases,  the  parts  become 
contracted  and  diminuhed.  In  some  dis- 
eases the  parts  become  exceedingly  hardened, 
and,  from  being  naturally  8oft»  they  become 
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,  mod  are  Bometimet  con. 
BA  Agmn»  Teiy  fina 
ptfl»  viO  oewyBoaslIy  become  perfectly  aof t» 
umI  faae  viil  become  as  pliable  ae  moscle. 
I  uj9di  bave  eeoD  tbe  IWer,  to  all  appear* 
aace,  become  aofteaed  down  to  a  palp  in  tbe 
cooxM  oC  tbiee  days. 

Afaia,  diaeafed  parta  will  become  ex- 
ceedaglj  taXI,  distended  with  fluid  ;  and 
lUi  BUT  be  gmersl  or  local — it  may  be  local 
cm^estion  or  aniTersal  plethora  of  the  body, 
la  other  taitancca,  the  parts  become  devoid 
of  ioid  and  shrink,  and  this  is  obsenred  also 
fEMxally  or  locally*  Alteratioas  of  texture 
hkeviae  taho  place«  and  alterations  in  tbe 
qttlity  of  the  fluids.  The  texture— to  say 
aothiaf  of  indoratioo*  softening,  hypertro- 
phy, or  atrophy — the  texture  of  the  parts 
sometimee  beeomea  perfectly  different  from 
what  it  ia  obaerred  in  the  sUte  of  health. 
So  with  reepecC  to  the  fluids,  they  will  fre- 
qamly  be  lonaed  of  a  character  totally  dis- 
siailar  from  what  they  should  be.  The 
ariae  is  sometimes  any  thing  but  genuine 
ariae,  and  the  bile  is  sometimes  so  pale  that 
yea  caa  aearcely  recognize  it  as  bile  ;  and 
m  with  reapcct  to  &e  blood  itself^it  is 
very  little  more  than  a  reddish 


watcxy 

Theta  are  important  and  essential  dif- 
feiemjea  in  disease;  there  are,  however, 
■aay  olher  varieties,  which  are  considered 
mere  or  leaa  accidental — that  is  to  say,which 
da  not  affect  the  nature  and  course  of,  the 
disease.  For  example,  some  diseas^sare  he. 
laditajy,  asd  tins  will  not  at  all  influence  the 
aatore  of  their  oonne  or  duration  ;  but  some 
daseaasa  may  be  hereditary  in  the  particular 
iadividoal,  and  other  diseases  are  not  here- 
ditary, act  transmitted  from  parent  or  ances- 
tor to  offspring  or  posterity,  but  still  are 
bora  ia  tbe  mdividoal — seem  to  be  implanted 
in  him  at  his  first  formation ;  and  then  they 
■ra  called  only  eoimaU  or  eangewUal.  A  dis* 
case  which  ia  connate,  or  congenital,  may  be 
Wiuiiuij  ;  hot  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  All 
diseaaes  which  are  not  hereditary,  nor  con<« 
Bale  or  eoBgenital,  are  aaid  to  be  acquired^ 

XWadiacaaBa  to  speak  still  of  accidental 
yirietiae  aw  sometimes  primary  and  some- 
timca  iecondary.  Sometimes  the  disease 
which  oecnts  19  the  first;  but  sometimes 
sArr  OBO  disease  has  taken  place  it  is  joined 
by  another  that  is  to  say,  exists  with  ano- 
ther, or  givea  such  a  predisposition  that 
r  is  prodooed  ;  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
( to  tba  nature  of  a  disease,  whether 
it  ia  paisMry  or  secondary. 

^ — ^    -■- are  sometimes  said  to  be 

I  endemic,  sometimes  epi- 
A  disease  ia  said  to  be  sporadic  when 
from  an  accidental  circumstauce 
to  any  particular  individual — 
whes  it  Is  a  solitary  accidental  case.  Hence, 
wbca  a  penon,  by  expoaore  to  cold,  suffers 
'   I  of  the  lusga  or  intestines,  he  is 


said  to  labour  under  a  sporadic  disease. 
These  are  insulated  cases,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other ,noc  havingany  general 
prevailing  cause.  But  if  diseases  occur  from 
some  general  and  temporary  cause  affecting  a 
whole  population,  then  they  are  said  to  be 
epidemic.  Sporadic  aod  epidemic,  there- 
fore, stand  contrasted  with  each  other ;  the 
former  class  of  diseases  being  those  which 
occur  occasionally  and  accidentally,  from 
some  peculiar  circumstance  happening  to 
the  individual;  epidemic  are  those  which 
affect  a  large  mass  of  persons  from  some 
general  prevailing  cause.  Again,  diseases 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  endemic — that  is  ' 
to  say,  when  they  do  not  arise  from  any 
general  influence  at  a  particular  time,  per- 
vading a  population,  but  when  they  spring 
^om  certain  causes  fixed  and  inherent  to  a 
certain  place*— when  certain  places  in  which 
people  reside  send  forth  causes  of  disease 
which  all  persons  who  come  to  that  spot  are 
liable  to,  but  which  persons  do  not  suffer  un- 
less they  go  there.  This  is  the  distinction 
between  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases—- 
the  former  being,  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  spot,  and  the  latter  being 
those  which  arise  from  a  general  cause,  tak- 
ing place  only  from  time  to  time,  and  per- 
vading, not  a  particular  spot,  bat  a  con- 
siderMle  population. 

Another  oifference  in  diseases,  not  at  all 
affecting  their  nature,  their  course,  or  their 
treatment,  is,  that  they  may  axisa.fiom  a 
common  cause  or  from  a  specific  contagion. 
Some  diseases  are  contagious  and  some  are 
not,  but  the  symptoms  do  not  vary  in  their 
eisential  nature  ;  so  that  we  are  continually 
veiy  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  certain 
disease  is  contagious  or  not  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  disease  i  I  self  to  make  us  say 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  contagious,  and 
the  greatest  disputes  are  carried  on  as  to 
whether  a  particular  affection  is  or  is  not 
contagious. 

Diseases  have  likewise  been  distinguished 
according  to  the  time  of  year  at  which  they 
occur,  so  that  we  have  vernal,  summer,, 
autumnal,  and  winter  affections— i^rria/e«, 
aativi,  autumnalet,  hyemaleu  Other  acci. 
dentai  differences  of  disease  arise  from  their 
seat,  whether  they  are  internal  or  external— 
and  then,  again,  as  to  whether  they  are 
fixed,  or  whether  they  wander.  If  they  cease 
in  one  particular  part,  and  appear  in  ano- 
ther, they  are  said  to  be  tn^tostaltc,  oir  rvtro- 
grade,  or  retrocedent  ^^  H  disease  suddenly 
cease  in  one  part,  and  another  become  af- 
fected, a  metastasis,  or  change  of  place,  is 
said  to  have  occurred. 

Then  diseases  differ  according  to  their 
severity.  Some  are  exceedingly  severe, 
others  are  light — some  are  said  to  be  mild, 
and  others  are  said  to  be  ipalignant.  Those 
which  are  said  to  be  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter, however  mild  they  may  be  in  appear- 
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•lice,  are  tore  to  baffle  all  the  resources  of 
our  art,  unless  we  can  eradicate  the  affected 
part  by  surgical  operation,  which  sometimes 
is,  hut  sometimes  is  not,  possible.  How- 
ever, the  word  malignant  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed simply  to  denote  a  certain  degree  of 
seterity;  it  is  a  term  of  rather  indefinite 
Cleaning.  Small-poi  u  said  sometimes  to 
be  mild,  and  sometimes  malignant ;— and, 
Again,  a  sore  which  is  of  a  cancerous  nature, 
however  trilling  the  pain  it  may  be  attended 
with  at  first,  but  wnich  is  sure  to  go  on  to 
ulceration,  violent  pain,  and,  at  last,  des- 
traetion  of  the  part,  is  also  seid  to  be  malig- 
nant. 

^  Diseases  vary  likewise  as  to  their  dura- 
tion.^ If  they  be  exceedingly  short,  so  as  to 
terminate  within  four  days,  they  are  called 
by  Latin  authors  acutissimi ;  but  if  they 
terminate  within  seven  days,  then  they  are 
called  peracutu  We  have  no  English  words 
to  signify  the  difference  between  these 
two  durations.  If  they  terminate  within  14 
days,  they  are  called  aruU ;  if  they  run  on 
to  SO  davs,  then  you  will  find  authors  calling 
fhem  tuh  acute;  and  some  are  so  nice  In 
their  terms,  that  if  they  last  forty  days 
they  call  them  actiti  deeidui ;  and  all  that  run 
on  above  that  period  are  called  cknmie.  It 
is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  remember,  that  an 
acute  disease  is  considered  one  which  ter- 
minates within  14  days — a  sub-acute  one 
which  terminates  within  20 ;  for  though  some 
authors  make  a  still  more  nice  distinction, 
and  call  a  disease  sub-acute  which  termi- 
nates within  SO  days,  and  apply  the  term  de- 
eidui acuti  to  those  which  extend  to  40  days ; 
yet  if  the  disease  extend  to  or  above  40  days, 
we  may  consider  it  chronic,  at  least  I  fancy 
B  patient  would  think  we  were  justified  in  so 
denominating  it. 

Diseases,  again,  are  considered  as  they 
are  continued,  or  intermittent^  or  remittent. 
Continued  diseases  are  generally  understood 
to  embrace  two  varieties  as  to  course; 
namely,  diseases  which  pursue  one  uniform 
course  to  the  end,  and  are  called  eontinuent-^ 
and  those  which  relax  from  time  to  time, 
and  are  called  remittent.  You  find  many 
persons  speak  of  continued  disease  as  dis- 
tinct from  remittent,  and  it  is  so  common 
that  we  are  justified  in  using  the  distinction ; 
bat  some  make  a  nicer  distinction,  and  use 
ftie  word  continued  to  include  eonti^tuent,  that 
IS  to  say,  one  which  preserves  the  same  tenor 
to  the  end,  vad  remittent ^  one  which,  although 
it  sever  ceases,  yet  relaxes  from  time  to 
time.  Diseases,  however,  are  sometimes 
intermittent;  they  absolutely  cease  alto^e. 
ther  at  intervals,  and  then  recur  again. 
If  intermittent  diseases  recur  and  disap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  then  they  are  called 
periodieal,  A  periodical  disease  is  necessa- 
rily  intermittent;  but  an  intermittent  dis- 
ease is  not  necessarily  periodical.  Inter- 
mittent embraces  the  circumstances  of  simple 


iBtermission,  no  aiAtter  wk«B  ttr  bow ;  bot  It 
embraces  also  regular  tnteniu«sioo— perio- 
dical disease.  Tbe  presence  of  a  ^•rmmn 
which  is  intermittent,  is  called  the  psrmyiiM 
or  exaeerbQtian,  these  being  eonsidei«d  syao- 
ttymeas  terms,  and  the  interval  wbicb  ooems 
between  them,  is  called  the  intermimiom,  or^ 
in  case  of  febrile  disease,  the  period  of  «^- 
nena—the  period  of  the  absence  of  pyrexia. 
I  fear  being  troublesome  in  meatsoniB^ 
tbe  meaning  of  so  many  terms,  but  it  is  abao- 
IttteVy  necessary  that  they  shtmld  be  oncfer* 
stood  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  paitkn- 
Jar  diseases;  and  I  will  now  make  a  fevr 
more  minute  observations  in  re|;ard  to  what 
I  said  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

^  The  remote  causes  I  mentioned  bava  been 
divided  into  two  —  the  predlspoaiag  sad 
exciting ;  those  which  are  exciting,  you  will 
find  are  by  some  authors  called  oeeathnai  or 
proeatartic.  Generally,  in  England,  we  saj 
predisposing  or  exciting,  but  in  foreign  books 
you  will  find  a  variety  of  other  naooea  em- 
ployed. 

^  In  regard  to  the  predisposing  caasea  of 
disease,  they  depend  upon  a  very  great  Bom- 
ber of  circumstances.    Each  particolar  age, 
for  example,  is  predisposed  to  particolar 
affections :  the  child  is  predisposed  to  obo 
kind  of  disease,  tbe  youth  to  anotber,  tbe 
adult  to  another,  and  the  old  man  to  b 
very  different  set;    Climate,  also,  caoaee  a 
great  difierence  in  the  dispositioD  to  diaeaae ; 
the  season  of  tbe  year,  likewise,  baa  a  great 
efilect ;  the  habit  of  the  individual,  as  to  tem- 
perance and  sobriety,  as  to  a  natural  or  oa- 
natural  and  artificial  course  of  life,  has  a 
peculiar  influence;  all  these  cireomataaeee         i 
cause  a  predisposition  to  different  affectioos.        ^ 
In  regard  to  some  diseases  there  is  not  ao 
much  a  predisposition  required  as  a  want  of        <> 
indisposition.    For  example,  almost  every 
one  will  take  the  small-pox,  the  meaaleo, 
and   the    hooping-cough;  so  that  we  can        ^ 
hardly  say  that  there  is  a  predisposition  to 
these  diseases ;  the  cases  in  which  tbey  do        i 
not   occur  are   rare  exceptions;     and  we 
are  more  justified  in  saying,  wben  Aeae  die-         \ 
eases  will  not  occur  in  spite  of  the  preoeBoo        i 
of  contagion,  that  tbe 'person  is  indiapoaed        i 
to  them,  than  tbat  those  whe  catch  them  are        i 
predisposed  to  them—that  is  to  say,  by  na-        > 
tare  we  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  tbena  ;         i 
and  it  would  be  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to        i 
say  that  we  were  predisposed  to  them  ;  bII        ^ 
that  appears  to  be  re<|uisite  is,  that  there        1 
shoula  oe  no  indisposition  to  them.  \ 

In  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  dis-  I 
ease,  they  have  been  generally  classed  ia 
three  orders— those  which  excite  or  stimu- 
late, and  those  which  depress  or  debilitate, 
and  those  whicb  exert  a  pbysieal  or 
physico-chemical  action.  Heat,  and  ex* 
cess  in  wine,  are  stimulating  causes  of 
disease  i  the  depressing  passions,  and  an  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  may  be  instanced  as 
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«OMe  IftaJifli  aatnorst 


I  wiil  fiad,  ^Hien  yov  re«d 
•pokcn  of  as  «wilv«- 
Many  cauaea,  how- 
ever, caiMOt  bo  aaid  to  depreia  or  atima- 
lata  aolelj;  they  exert  a  peculiar  action, 
vbich  ia  oot  to  be  Cboa  explained — it  ia 
aooMcUnf  we  do  not  andentand.  For  ex- 
anifle,  malaria,  wbich  prodocea  agae,  is  a 
certain  agent  petfectly  unknown  to  na,  ex- 
cept oo  far  aa  regaida  the  aitaation  in 
wiaA  it  ia  produced.  Malaria  prodooea  a 
flat  af  ajiBptflaa  of  ao  peooliar  a  aatare,  that 
we  caanot  anj  at  ia  a  mare  depieaaiTe  or 
coBtaa-aiiBBBiating  agent— that  ia  to  say, 
fhneth  the  fieat  aymptoma  of  ague  produced 
by  it  era  thoee  of  extreme  debility,  yel  if 
we  weaken  the  body  to  the  aame  extent  in 
varioaa  waya»  by  bleeding  and  other  meana, 
we  do  not  produce  that  train  of  symp- 
tona  which  are  known  to  ua  aa  intermit- 
tent fevec  TWrefoie,  we  have  stimulating, 
daprtaaiuf,  and  phyaioU  or  chemical  GanBea» 

_i.i-«. ^ 1  called  ummlmntn,  om- 

i  trriCmtfM*  We  moat 
iae,  be  ^m  nice  aboat  the  ety- 
_r  ol  o«r  worda  that  ia  to  aay,  we  moat 
cmpioj  woida  of  a  certain  meaning,  so  as  to 
be  eleorly  naderatood;  but  we  shall  find 
worda  signifying  something  verv  different 
from  what  their  etymology  wonla  lead  us  to 
Mppoae.  Nor  ia  thia  remark  confined  to 
physic ;  it  applies  equally  to  anatomy ;  and 
the  only  object  should  be  to  become  under- 
stood among  onrselTos^-to  know  what  ideas 
an  aaeant  to  be  conveyed  when  certain 
cxpreaaiona  are  nsed. 

Aa  cseilzBg  eanae  may  become  a  predis- 
poaaag,  and  a  prediapoaing  an  exciting.  For 
Mislaacr,  asalaria  excitoa  ague.  But  a  per- 
son who  haa  beenexpoaed  to  malaria  may  not 
hare  agae  till  he  aoddentallT  eeta  wet 
throogh,  and  then  thia  excitos  the  diseaae  to 
which  the  malaria  had  only  predis}>osed 
him.  Again,  if  a  prediaposition  continnea 
to  increase,  disease  will  happen  widtout  any 
exciting  eanae.  Flethoiaof  the  head  may 
increaae  till  a  fit  of  apoplexy  occors,  without 
stooping,  overioadiag  the  atonmah,  or  any 
ts—icBi  exciting  cause  of  a  fit  taking  place. 
Aaaong  the  moat  common  causes  of  dis- 
ease are  abenatioB  with  regard  to  six  parti- 
calar  droamstances,  which  hare  been  rery 
aifimgely  called  noa-naturali.  The  air  we 
breathe,  the  food  and  drink  which  we  take, 
the  retentisna  and  excretions,  motion  and 
rest,  sleep  and  watching,  and  the  rariotts 
of  the  mind,  wbieb  are  all  natural 


wiA  respect  to  air ;  vittatioD,  I  neednotaiy, 
prodaoea  a  rariety  of  diseases  ferera,  and 
many  othera.  I  need  not  aav  how  mia^  oar 
health  mostdepend  upon  the  wholeaomeneaaof 
our  food  and  drink,  and  upon  a  proper  (mantity 
of  them.  I  need  not  say  that  the  bm  ean* 
not  bear  more  than  a  certain  degree  or  exer- 
tiun — that  many  diseases  arise  from  fatigue  f 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  exeeasire  reat 
and  indolence  produce  a  collection  of  fioida 
in  rarious  parts  of  the  body  stagnation, 
plethora,  fiatal  dropsy,  and  rariooa  orgaaie 
diseaaea ;  so  with  respect  to  sleep  and  rcatr 
altemadoaa  are  absolotely  necessary ;  aad 
we  erery  day  see  persons  wbo^  for  want  of 
sleep,  become  the  rictims  of  ie^w^  and  gra- 
dually of  the  most  destructire  diseases.  So 
with  respect  to  the  psssions  of  the  aundf 
there  is  scarcely  a  disease,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  diat  depend  upon  contagion^  to 
which  they  do  not  gire  rise  ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  part  m  the  body,  in  fact,  exempted  horn 
diseaae  thtoogh  the  paasions  of  the  mind. 
No  one  can  imagine  what  a  raat  number  off 
diseaaea,  not  only  functional  but  orgMiie, 
arise  simply  from  nnpleasant  paaaions  of  the 
mind — that  ia  to  say,  from  grief  and  deep- 
rooted  aorrow,  from  riolent  anger,  from  re- 
gret and  chagrin,  and  all  those  feelings 
which  are  of  an  unpleaaant  character.  Oil 
the  other  hand  it  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  passions  of  the  most  agreeable  kind, 
excessire  joy,  for  instance,  may  hare  almost 
as  injurions  an  effect  as  those  which  are  of 
ao  opposite  character. 

DR.  PHILIPS  REPLY 

TO 

DR.  PROUTS  PAPER  IN  THE  LAST 
NUMBER  OF  THE  MEDICAL^ 
GAZETTE,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
EDITOR- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Csreadisli  SqaMte,  Oct.  17, 19^K 

Sir, 
I  HAVB  already  said  that  I  caooot  stoop 
to  Dr.  Prout's  language ;   to>  His  epi* 
thets  therefore  I  make  no  reply.    I  shall 
faults  of  the 


confine  myself  to  those 

style,  and  sabstanee  of  his  paper,  whieh 

interfere  with  the  questions  between  us. 

I  expected  that  after  so  long  an  in- 

„  .  ^     , .     .  terral,  his  reply  would  have  Lcen  In 

eeoogh,  are  called  hj  old  writers  aemnofu-     a  different  tone;  but  It  is  the  some  in 

fW.,  and  others,  seemg  the  strangeness  of    .^^  expressions,  its  inaccuracies,  and  ite 

shiftinif  grounds    without  acknowledg- 
ment. 

As  1  send  with  this  repl^  an  essa;^, 
being  an  attempt  to  ascertain  bow  far 
chemistry  is  applicable  to  the  ex  plana- 


this  eipeesaiOn,  bare  called  them  thmgt  ae- 
vyfe  ij^e^thatia  to  say,  things  which 
i  necrssary  in  order  to  the  continuance  of 
oer  existeace.  The  great  sources  ot  disease 
are  aa  aberration  from  that  state  of  all  these 
irhich  conduces  to  health.    For  example. 
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■  tion  oT  the  plienomeim  of  the  \mn^ 
'animal,  and  the  cure  of  ita  diseases,  1 
shall  here  only  make  some  general  ob- 
servations in  support  of  the  foregoing 
fitatements,  and  adduce  a  few  specimens 
of  Dr.  Prout's  mode  of  replying,  and  a 
few  of  the  facts  to  which  he  makes  no 
reply.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  from 
,  discussion  with  an  opponent  who  only 
.  shifts  bis  ground  on  every  new  exposure 
of  inaccuracy,  nothing  profitable  can 
arise.  The  course  I  am  about  to  pur- 
sue will,  I  hope,  place  the  subject  of  our 
dispute  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  which 
the  observations  of  my  antagonist  serve 
*  only  to  perplex. 

His  language,  indeed,  is  generally  ob- 
scure, and  sometimes  such  as  makes  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  his  meaning. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  style,  as  every 
reader  must  remark,  whether  he  speaks 
of  himself  or  others,  whether  in  his  lec- 
.  tures  or  his  replies,  every  ivhere,  in 
tihort,  except  in  his  account  of  his  che- 
-  mical  results,  where  there  is  no  room 
for  them,  are  the  substitution  of  positive 
assertion  for  all  proof  and  even  illustra- 
tion, and  promided  for  present  per- 
'  formance.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  his 
'  replies  he  constantly  accuses  me  of  a 
fondness  for  verbal  disputes,  while  I 
have  been  obliged  in  almost  all  of  mine 
to  complain  of  his  dwelling  almost 
solely  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
not  replying  to  the  facts  I  had  adduced, 
a  complaint  I  am  now  again  obliged  to 
'  repeat,  and  shall  presently  illustrate  by 
instances. 

The  truth  is,  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
discussion  is  constantly  encumbered  by 
the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Prout's 
expressions  ;  and  on  the  other,  as  he 
finds  it  more  easy  to  quibble  about 
words,  instances  of  which  I  am  just 
about  to  adduce,  than  facts,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  from  him  any  reply 
'  respecting  the  latter,  proofs  of  'whicn  1 
'  shall  also  adduce,  fori  have  throughout 
the  discussion  made  no  unsupported  as- 
sertions ;  while  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Prout  all  the  assertions  are  of  this  kind, 
which  consequently  may  be,  and  in  fact 
almost  always  are,  the  mere  expressions 
of  an  angry  man. 

]  am  now  to  adduce  specimens  of  Dr. 
Prout's  mode  of  replving.  A  few,  I 
believe,  the  reader  will  think  sufficient, 
and  I  have  no  wish  unnecessarily  to  pro- 
long this  reply. 

In  the  40th  page,  at  number  4,  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  next  point  which  1  deem 


it  necessary  to  notice  b  Dr.'  Philii^ 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  nervcNM 
principle.**  "  Does  Dr.  Proat  {Dr. 
Prout  Itere  quotes  ray  words)  then  con- 
sider the  terms  nervous  and  living  prin- 
ciple as  synonymous?  principles  that 
have  not  one  quality  in  common  ?** 
Dr,  Prout  proceeds,  *'  To  which  I  an- 
swer that  f  do  consider  the  nervous 
principle  to  be  a  living  principle,  and 
beg  to  ask  who  besides  Dr.  Philip  does 
not?*'  I  might,  1  believe,  with  gnmt 
truth,  reply,  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  suMect  than  Dr, 
Prout :  but  of  this  hereafter.  Our  pre- 
sent oltject  is  Dr.  Prout's  mode  of  reply- 
ing to  my  question. 

I  accuse  Dr.  Prout  of  nsing  the 
terms  nervous  and  living  principle  as 
synonimous.  To  which  he  replies,  that 
he  does  consider  the  nervous  principle 
to  be  a  living  principle.  It  it  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  he  does  sot  see 
that,  whether  the  nervous  principle  be  a 
living  principle  or  not,  it  cannot  be  sy- 
nonymous with  the  living  principle  usu- 
ally so  called,  which  pervades  every  part 
of  the  living  body ;  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  nervous  principle  is  con- 
fined to  a  certain  set  of  organs.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  does  he  make  this 
reply  ?  Is  it  with  the  hope  of  persuad- 
ing the  careless  reader  that  he  has  made 
a  correct  reply  ? 

I  must  beg  the  reader's  patience 
while  f  adduce  one  more  instance  of  the 
inaccuracy,  to  say  the  least  of  lt»  of 
which  I  complain. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  Dr.  Prout's 
attention  to  his  new  term^  merorganixa- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies 
attending  its  composition  and  employ- 
ment. He  at  length  gives  his  replv.  It 
will  at  once  elucidate  the  nature  or  this 
reply,  to  ask  Dr.  Prout  why  he  labours 
in  it  to  confound  the  terms  different 
degrees  and  different  kinds  of  oi^ni- 
zation, — for,  according  to  his  present 
corrected  version  of  what  he  formerly 
said,  these  terms  are  used  indifferently. 
He  says,  "Does  the  organization  of 
the  zoophyte  not  differ,  in  kind  or  i/e- 
gree,  from  that  of  the  human  being?'* 
And  in  another  part  of  the  same  page» 
"  admitting  the  existence  of  different 
degrees  or  kinds  of  merorganization." 
In  the  original  definition,  we  see  nothing 
of  difference  of  kind.  The  term  ex« 
presses  only  difference  of  degree.  He 
there  says,  *'  I  have  provisionally  adopt- 
ed the  term  merorganizod  {t^pos,  penrg 
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btl  |Mri<a)»  metBifi|[  t6  imply  by  it  that 
hodies*  OB  psMsiog  ioto  this  state,  be- 
gome/jTlfjft  tr  to  m  eerimin  eMieni,  or^ 
iPM«il.*'--Phik  Trans,  for  1827.  p. 
375. 

1  dlijeetcd  to  a  word  wliich  implies 
tVifferait  delves  of  orj^anization,  and 
k  is  duuiiBied  to  different  kindr  of  orga- 
aiiatioB.  to  which  the  oMection,  of 
coarse,  does  not  apply.  He  affects  to 
think  hind  of  the  same  import  here  as 
AfTw  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Dr.  Proat  really  does  not  perceive  that 
these  terms  arp»  as  far  an  applies  to  our 
ar)(«ment,  of  the  most  opposite  signifi- 
cationsy  the  one  exposing  him  to  the 
whole  force  of  my  censure,  while  the 
other  as  perfectly  relieves  him  from  it.  I 
accoscd  him  of  introducing  a  term  to  de- 
Aipate  different  degrees  of  organization, 
without  bdng  in  possession  of  a  single 
Act  to  prove  that  such  degrees  exist.  He 
attempts  to  relieve  himself  from  the  cen- 
nre,  by  .pretending  that  by  degree  he 
m«MM  kind  !  That  there  are  different 
kinds  of  organisation,  of  course*  no  one 
can  <|iiestion.  It  would  be  difficult,  I 
believe,  in  a  grave  discussion,  to  find  a 
MimUel  instance  of  defence.  Besides, 
Dr.  Proot,  in  his  hurr^  to  escape  the 
censure,  forgeU  that  this  new  meaning 
suits  not  the  composition  of  his  term. 
He  forgets  also,  that  such  means  could 
blind  BO  man  whose  opinion  was  worth 
a  BKMnent's  consideration.  It  was  Dr. 
Proot's  pnrt  either  fairly  to  shew  on 
what  principle  he  spoke  of  different  de- 
grees of  organization,  or  to  confess  his 
error* 

8o  BBcb  for  the  meaning  of  liis  term ; 
kb  attempt  to  vindicate  his  use  of  it  re- 
plies to  itself.  I  repeat,  tbut  if  the  ani- 
mal oMrorganizes  the  food,  it  must,  ac- 
contiBg  to  his  original  definition  of  the 
teim,  possess  a  disorganizing  power, 
beeaoae  all  admit  that  the  food  is  wholly 
orgaaised  when  it  enters  the  stomach  ; 
aM  Dr.  Prout  #flyt,  it  is  there  rendered 
ascrorganized,  and  therefore,  according 
to  that  definition,  only  "  partly,  or  to  a 
certain  extent,  organized*." 


*  Dr.  Proot  rays  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
rrSafinaf  oi  mpdcm  cbemlttry,  but,  tut  is  hia 
nntoai)  adducea  no  instance  or  my  ignorance. 
Tbe  decree  of  my  knowledge  has  nothing  to 
da  vita  the  qaeatfpo  between  ua.  BowsTcr  great 
May  be  Cbe  Inprovement  lo  chemical  knowledge, 
•9  improrement  can  change  the  nature  of  the 
•cfencc^  With  regard  to  Ur.  Proufs  Uesnltory 
•^•erTBtlAaa  oa  Knlvaalsm,  the  accompanying 
«M«y  will  sbow  that,  however  applicable  they 
mmj  h4  to  hist  ch«rmiea)  experiments,  tbey  are 
■holly  tea^Ucoblc  to  the  fnncUons  of  tha  living 


I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  make  no  reply ;  for  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  perplex  the  reader  respecting  facts  as 
terms. 

In  the  4th  page  of  my  observations  on 
Dr.  Prout's  Gulstonian  lectures,  i  have 
stated,  that  in  his  summary  of  digestion 
he  confines  himself  to  the  mere  chemical 
part,  overlooking  all  the  other  equally 
essential  parts  of  that  process.  My 
words  are,  **  although  the  gastric  juice 
be  healthy,  and  consequently  capable  of 
effecting  the  due  chemical  changes  on 
the  food,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  wholly  de- 
ranged, and  no  proper  chyme  transmit- 
ted to  the  duodenum.  If  that  portion 
of  the  food  which  has  undergone  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  be  not  duly 
separated,  and  kept  apart,  from  that 
which  has  not,  and  in  this  separated 
state  duly  carried  forward  towards  the 
intestine— if  an  error  in  any  one  of  these 
functions  take  place,  the  office  of  the 
stomach  is  juet  as  certunly  deranged  as 
if  the  chemical  part  of  the  process  had 
failed  ;  yet,  in  Dr.  Prout's  observations 
on  the  office  of  the  stomach,  the  chemi- 
cal part  of  it  alone  is  referred  to,  as  if  it 
were  in  this  alone  it  consisted." 

The  present  is  the  third  reply  I  have 
written  to  Dr.  Prout  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  sentence?,  but  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  no  reply  from 
him  respecting  the  facts  stated  in  it, 
and  others  which  I  have  pressed  on  his 
attention. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  but 
one  other  instance  of  this  kind. 

In  the  same  page  of  my  observations 
on  Dr.  Prout's  Gulstonian  lectures,  the 
reader  will  find  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

"  Prenared  as  the  reader  must  now 
be  for  Dr.  Prout's  partiality  to  his  fft- 
vourite  science,  he  can  hardly  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  following  prediction  in 
the  9th  page  of  his  lectures :— <  1  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  what  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  at  present  is  to  the 
surgeon  in  conducting  bis  operations, 
so  will  chemistry  be  to  the  physician, 
in  directing  him  generally  what  to  do, 
and  what  to  shun.'  Does  not  the  sur- 
geon guide  his  knife  solely  bv  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy— a  knowleifge  of  the 
parts  and  their  relative  position  ?     Will 

animal ;  and  independenUy  of  this  consideration, 
it  is  iudlcrons  to  attempt  to  disprove  a  simple 
fact  by  any  train  of  raaaualog.    See  paga  20* 
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It  be  asserted  that,  let  our  knowledge  of 
chemiitry  be  as  perfect  as  we  can  sap- 
pose  it,  the  physician  could  regrakte  hSs 
practice  on  chemical  principles  alone  f 
Could  chemistry  give  him  any  know- 
ledge of  even  the  simplest  principles  of 
IDedical  treatment }  Conld  it  tell  him, 
for  example,  that  a  copious  discharge 
from  the  bowels  ^vill  relieve  the  tnrgkl 
vessels  of  the  brain ;  or  that  that  by  the 
skin  will  allay  the  symptoms  of  fever  f 
But  Dr.  Prout  may  say,  it  wUl  assist  in 
his  choice  of  the  means  by  which  these 
effects  are  produced.  Undoubtedly  it 
will.  Here  chemistry  is  in  its  proper 
place ;  but  of  ^vhat  use  would  the  che* 
mical  knowledge  here  be,  if  the  laws  pe-^ 
culiar  to  the  animal  body  had  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  supplied  the  indica- 
tlon  of  cure?" 

To  this  paragraph  Dr.  Prout,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  urged  to  reply 
to  it,  replies  by  the  following  passage, 
in  the  44th  page  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Medical  Qatette^-'I  say  to  the  para* 
graph,  for  to  the  fhct  there  is  no  re- 
ply :— 

**  Dr.  Philip  next  attacks  what  I  have 
said  on  the  powers  of  chemistrv,  when 
sufficiently  understood  and  rightly  ap- 
plied, of  <  directing  the  physician  ge- 
nerally what  to  do,  and  what  to  shun ;' 
und  after  stating  a  variety  of  objections 
quite  beside  the  point  in  question," 
(what  are  they  !^  "  ends  by  observing, 
'  Dr.  Prout  may  say  that  chemistry  will 
assist  in  directing  his  choice  of  the 
means  by  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced. Undoubtedly  it  will.  Here 
chemistry  is  in  its  proper  place.'  But 
then  Cjust  as  if  I  hao  laid  down  the 
rule,  neglect  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  attend  only  to  chemistry) 
he  lapses  into  the  old  story,  and  ex- 
claims, of  what  use  would  this  chemical 
knowledge  have  been,  if  the  laws  pecu- 
liar to  the  animal  economy  had  not,  in 
<the  first  place,  supplied  the  iudicatioo  of 
cure  ?" 

The  substance  of  this  pretended  reply 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Prout's 
original  position  is,  that  what  anatomy 
is  to  the  operating  surgeon,  chemistry 
will  be  to  the  physician,  in  directing 
him  generally  whet  to  do,  and  what  to 
shun.  When  he  is  told  that  chemistry 
can  never,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  to 
the  physician  what  anatomy  is  to  the 
operating  surgeon,  because  it  cannot 
direct  him  even  in  the  simplest  case  of 
medical  treatment;  while  by  anatomy 


alone  the  operating  BUfetn  it  ^nct&i 
in  all  cases  without  ezceptioBf  be  no* 
ther  attempts  to  prove  his  own  fKiaiticNBi 
irar  to  disprove  his  antagoBiat'a,  b«t 
greatly  modifies  the  former,  and  ainaply 
M$$trU  that  the  latter  is  quite  beai^  the 
point. 

Dr.  Prout  contlnuee,  "  I  obaenre  id 
his  last  letter  the  doctor  recurs  again  to 
this  point,  and  places  in  iuxta  petition 
the  above  observation,  ana  one  in  which 
I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  I  do  DOt 
know  a  single  instance  in  which  che- 
mistry can  be  directly  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  aniasal  economy,  us  if 
the  two  were  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  absurd  idea,  indeed,  never  entered 
into  mv  head,  that  chemistry  at  aaj 
time  will  ever  be  capable  of  Deia|r  <&. 
rectly  so  applied  ,*  but  that  it  vriU  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  all  I  have  antkapeted,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  I  have  not  the  leaet 
doubt."  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Proot'a 
promises  t  but  he  does  not  say,  nor  ran 
any  human  being  eonoeive»  how  it  is  to 
be  accomplished ;  and  as  to  leeoociliBg 
the  two  passages  contrasted  in  my  lost 
reply,  and  to  which  he  hero  einidea, 
this  is  an  attempt  he  very  prudently  de- 
clines ;  and  thus  adds  another  to  tiie 
many  instances  in  which  1  in  vein  look 
for  a  reply. 

Dr.  Front  still  accuses  me  of  not 
having  given  his  favourite  science  i| 
place  in  my  Inquiry  into  the  lAwa  of 
the  Vital  Functions.  1  explained,  in  » 
former  reply,  that  it  is  only  in  a  certnin 
department  of  physiology  that  chenio- 
try  has  any  place.  Now  my  Inquiry 
does  not  include  this  department ;  be- 
cause, as  I  have  explained  in  that  IVe^- 
tise,  it  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  f  ene** 
lal  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  not  to 
descend  into  the  particulars  of  its.  vari. 
ous  processes ;  and  when  Dr.  Ptant 
says,  that  if  I  had  availed  myself  of  the 
aid  of  chemistry  it  would  have  rendered 
my  positions  more  perfect,  of  which 
assertion,    as  usual,   he  gives  neither 

Eroof  nor  illustration,  he  only  ehewn 
imself  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  In<]uiry ;  and,  indeed,  has,  in  several 
of  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced, 
betrayed  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  subject.  My  object  was  to  obtain 
and  communicate  a  correct  and  compre« 
beosive  view  of  the  great  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  respecting  which  there 
had  been,  among  phyi^iologuts,  so  much 
discussion  and  so  much  contrariety  of 
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OBlBi<Hi«HMit  to  trtcc  mioiitely  Che  steps 
of  may  pvtieohr  clus  of  its  phenome* 
Bo»  tart  10  determine  cbe  great  ooUine  to 
be  filled  v^  by  tbe  iBOfepertialaiid 
mimrte  lebeors  of  those  w no  were  to 
folk>w  ine.  Accordhiffly,  in  one  of  the 
Inet  papen  which  the  Rova]  Society  did 
me  the  honoor  to  pnUiBh,  I  oha^?ed» 
"  I  am  fully  wntibie  of  the  nnt  extent 
of  the  enbyect,  and  that  is  is  only  the 
great  oatHbe  which  I  have  attempted  to 
tniee.  If  this  has  been  accarately  laid 
down»  my  obieot  has  been  accom« 
pfi8hed.*'^Phil.  Trans,  for  1829,  p.  262. 
I  cannot  conchKle  this  correspondence 
withotti  sayiBg  that  I  ha?e  reason  to 
complain  of  J>r.  Front,  in  which,  I 
thiWy  every  candid  reader  will  agree 
with  ne.  If  I  was  in  error,  why  not 
calialy  point  ont  the  error  ?  To  sub* 
sdtnte  aseertion  for  proof,  and  abase 
for  aigiiaient,  might  hart  his  oppo- 
nent's feeKogs,  bat  conld  not  in  any 
other  way  promote  his  views. 

Dr.  Front  a^ain  refers  to  the  origin 
of  our  discussion.  I  therefore  again 
say,  that  it  was  with  great  relactance, 
and  not  till  after  much  hesitation,  that 
I  entered  into  it.  Having  devoted  so 
much  time  and  labour  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  physiology,  was  it 
not  pMnfnl  to  be  publicly  told,  by  a 
penion  supposed  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  snhjeet,  that  no  adtance  had  been 
made  in  it  for  20  years,  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  period  of  my  labours  ?  He 
says,  indeed,  this  observation  did  not 
apnly  to  me,  because  he  includes  phy- 
SMiogy  in  metaphvsics ;  but  this  he  did 
not  explain ;  and  it  was  impossible 
either  for  myself  or  any  one  else  to 
know  it.  Besides,  I  have  shewn  that, 
now  timt  he  has  given  bis  explanation 
of  metaphysics,  it  will  not  apply  to  the 
expressions  nsed  in  his  lectures.  I  ven- 
ture to  maintain,  that  he  cannot  find 
one  man  who  will  say  that  he  couM, 
from  his  lectures,  infer  the  explanation 
he  has  now  given. 

As  to  the  note  in  my  first  communi- 
cation, to  which  he  refers,  there  is  no- 
body, except  himself,  who  will  not  at 
once  see,  that  what  is  there  said  is 
merely  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  inae- 
coTste  use  of  the  term,  and  can  admit 
of  no  other  explanation.  Two  things, 
at  all  events,  must  be  admitted,  that  if 
he  did  use  the  term  in  the  new  sense  he 
now  explains,  he  should  hare  defined 
that  sense ;  and  it  should  have  corres- 
ponded with  the  expressions  used  in  his 


lectaresi  which  I  have  proved  it  doei 
not. 

As  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this 
may  be  the  last  reply  that  I  Aall  leel 
myself  called  on  to  make  to  Dr.  Rroati 
it  onlv  remains,  sir,  that  I  should  thank 

Ion  tor  the  attention  with  which  yon 
ave  honoured  ray  commnatoations.  I 
hope  tlie  essay  which  accompanies  this 
letter,  and  which  presents  a  smmary 
view  of  the  fnnctioas  of  the  more  pen- 
feet  iivioff  animal,  in  severe  respeett 
dlflerent  from  any  other  with  whnrh  1 
am  acquvnted,  wdl,  if  it  prove  to  be 
correct,  in  some  degree  compensate  for 
the  tediousness  of  this  reply.  Nothing 
bat  a  desire  to  maintain  the  tmth  oooM 
have  induced  me  thoa  long  to  pereerete 
in  soch  a  disccMsioa.  1 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 


A  REVIEW 
•F 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OV  THE  LIVING 
ANIMAL  BODY; 

Betng  on  attem^  to  aeertain  horn  far  i^ 
Seinet  <f  Chernktry  it  applicMe  to  cJU  JSa- 
pfmMtkn  4if  Um  Phmomtm^  and  t^  Omtt^ 
UtDhmteM. 

By  a.  p.  W.  Philif,  M.D.  T.R^.  L.  &  B. 


From  the  following  view  of  the  fanc- 
tions  of  the  living  animal  body,  fonnded 
on  the  statements  in  my  first  oommani- 
cation  to  the  Medical  Gazette,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  see  how  far  diemistry 
is  applicable  to  explain  its  phenomena^ 
and  assist  in  the  cure  of  its  diseases. 

Tbe  functions  of  the  living  animal 
body  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
objects, into  two  great  classes;  those 
which  maintain  its  existence,  and  thoae 
which  connect  it  with  the  external  world. 
Corresponding  to  this  division  we  have 
seen  tnem  divided,  according  to  their 
nature,  into  the  sensorial,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nervous  and  muscular  on 
the  other.  The  sensorial  ahme  are  the 
source  of  those  functions  which  connect 
the  more  perfect  animal  with  the  exter* 
nal  world.  The  nervous  and  museutar 
alone  are  the  direct  means  of  maintain- 
ing its  existence. 

The  difference  in  the  nature  of  these 
sets  of  functions,  is  essential.    There  is 
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a  diasm  between  tbem  wliicb  no  labour 
can  enable  us  to  fill  up ;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  with  this 
view  have  only  convinced  us  of  their  fu^ 
tility. 

Thus  different  in  their  nature  and 
their  objects,  in  their  working,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression*  they  are  intimately 
associated.  As  the  life  of  the  animal 
directlv  depends  on  the  nervous  and 
muscular  functions,  as  far  as  we  see, 
the  sensorial  functions  cannot  exist  in- 
dependently of  them  ;  and  we  certainly 
know  that,  in  the  living  animak  ^^^  ^^Q* 
sorial  can  neither  operate,  nor  he  ope- 
rated on,  except  through  the  ner- 
Tous  and  muscular  functions ;  nor  are 
the  nervous  and  muscular  independent 
of  the  sensorial  functions,  because  the 
animal  has  not  the  means  of  existence 
within  Itself,  and  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular powers  afford  no  means,  I  speak 
of  the  more  perfect  animals,  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  aids  from  without,  ex- 
cept under  the  direction  of  the  sensorial 
powers. 

As  the  animal  becomes  imperfect,  and 
approaches  the  nature  of  the  vegetable, 
the  sensorial  power  dwindles ;  and  the 
lowest  annnals  can  extract  their  nutri- 
ment from  air  and  water,  which  being 
generally  diffused,  are  at  band,  and  con- 
secfueiitly  obtained  without  any  sensible 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  His 
Ufe,  therefore,  although  not  independent 
of  the  external  world,  is,  like  that  of  the 
veji;etable,  independent  of  any  act  of  vo- 
lition. 

As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  animals,  the 
sensorial  power  becomes  more  perfect, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  more  essen- 
tial to  existence.  From  those  animals 
which  obtain  food  without  any  act  of 
volition,  we  come  to  those  who  can  onlv 
obtain  it  by  sucb  an  act ;  but  who  still, 
without  any  act  of  this  kind,  obtain  the 
influence  of  the  air,  yet  more  imme- 
diately necessary  to  their  existence. 

We  arrive  at  length  at  the  most  per- 
fect class,  which  can  neither  obtain  rood 
nor  air,  except  by  an  act  of  the  senso- 
rium ;  for  in  them  the  sensorial  power 
is  as  necessary  for  the  inhalation  of  the 
air,  as  tbe  ingestion  of  the  food*. 
When  sensation  ceases,  the  more  per- 
fect animal  as  certainly  ceases  to  breathe 
M  he  ceases  to  eat. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  constitution  of 
our  bodies  as  far  as  our  existence  de- 

*  My  paper  on  the  Punctlont  of  the  Nervons  Syt* 
Icm,  In  Ihc  Phllosuphkal  TraaMcUoM  for  Itttd.. 


pends  on  the  external  world,  and  there, 
fore  on  the  sensorial  power.  But  with 
this  world  tbe  sensorial  power  coonects 
us  in  a  manner  far  more  extenuve  and 
infinitely  more  varied*  It  is  the  source 
of  enjoyment,  the  end  of  our  bein^. 

Here,  as  in  maintaining  life,  it  ie  MX 
through  the  nervous  and  muacular 
powers  that  the  sensorium  operates. 
Through  the  former  it  receives  all  it* 
impressions,  and  transmits  all  its  die* 
tates.  But  the  nervous,  like  the  aeo« 
sorial  organs,  are  incapable  of  comma- 
nicating  any  impression  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  animal  body  itself.  For 
this  purpose  the  muscukr  system  is 
necessary. 

By  its  means  our  powers  are  rendered 
active  with  respect  to  the  external  world. 
As  through  the  nervous  system  we  are 
influenced  by  that  world,  through  the 
muscular  system  we  can  influence  it. 
By  giving  motion  to  our  limbs,  it  ena- 
bles us  to  impress  the  inanimate  objects 
which  surround  us,  as  by  giving  lan- 
guage to  our  thoughts,  to  influence  the 
sensorial  powers  of  other  beings  like 
ourselves. 

It  is  thus  by  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive and  communicate  that  the  wide 
field  of  enjoyment  is  opened,  and  not  to 
the  individual  alone,  but  through  him 
to  other  beings,  who  resemble  him,  and 
who  repay  him  in  kind.  Thus  happi- 
ness accumulates,  and  with  it  know- 
ledge, for  the  experience  of  each  be- 
comes the  experience  of  all,  and  the 
savage  is  changed  into  the  industrious 
mechanic,  the  learned  academician,  and 
the  contemplative  philosopher. 

But  our  present  object  is  not  tbe 
relation  which  the  individual  bears  to 
the  world  which  surrounds  him,  but  the 
powers  on  which  his  own  existence  and 
well-being  depend ;  and  1  think  it  will 
be  found  on  an^nquiry  into  the  nature 
of  these  powers,  that  we  have  sufficient 
data  to  determine  how  far  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  living  animal,  or  partake 
of  the  nature  of  those  which  operate  in 
the  inanimate  world,  and  consequently 
how  far  we  niav  indulge  in  a  rational 
expectation  of  aeriving  assistance  from 
other  sciences,  in  tracing  the  laws  of  the 
science  most  interesting  to  us,  that  of 
our  own  bodies. 

^  1  had  occasion,  in  my  first  commu- 
nication, to  point  out  the  general  nature 
of  the  powers  of  the  living  animal,  and 
tbe  relation  they  bear  to  each  other. 
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dedneed  not  from  the  ftncifiil  theories 
which  AflTe  filled  so  many  volnmea^  »nd 
added  eo  Utile  to  oar  knowledge,  bnt 
iirom  an  exteorire  and  very  laborious 
set  of  experiments,  whose  subjects  are 
not  sueh  as  bear  a  certain  analogy  to 
the  /hoctions  of  the  liTing  animal,  but 
tluMe  fonctiotts  themselves. 

ntND  these  experiments  it  appeared, 
that  hi  the  more  perfect  animat  there 
are  three  distinct  powers,  each  in  their 
natnre  hidependent,  though  in  their 
organs  more  or  less  directly  dependent 
on  the  others,  and  more  or  less  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  them. 

Two  of  these  powers,  the  sensorial 
and  muscular,  are  evidently  peculiar  to 
the  fivii^^  animal.  No  other  power 
bean  mA  an  analogy  to  them  as  can 
suggest  a  doubt  on  this  subject;  but 
the  esse  is  different  with  respect  to  the 
nervous  power.  Its  effects  bear  too 
striking  an  unalo^y  to  many  of  the 
proeesses  of  inanimate  nature  not  to 
suggest  the  idea,  that  the  power  which 
opentea  in  both  may  be  the  same. 
Henee  the  best-informed  physiologists 
hare  long  looked  to  this  power  as  that 
vriudi  probably  forms  the  link  which 
connects,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  animate 
and  inanimate  world. 

In  entering  00  the  Inquiry  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  nervous  power,  I  en- 
deavoured, in  the  first  place,  by  the  aid 
of  many  experiments,  to  ascertun  the 
Kae  of  disttnetion  between  the  nervous 
and  sensorial  functions,  that  it  might 
clearly  wpear  what  belonged  to  each 
power;  for  it  is  the  sensorial  power 
alone  with  the  functions  of  which  those 
of  the  nervous  power  can  be  con- 
fonnded,  the  function  of  the  muscular 

rer  being  simple  and  well  defined, 
order  to  render  the  results  the 
more  eertmn,  I  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain this  line  by  two  different  sets  of 
experiments,  conducted  on  different 
prmciples,  the  object  of  the  one  being 
to  ascertun  what  functions  remain 
after  the  sensorial  power  is  withdrawn, 
and  of  the  other,  what  functions  fail  on 
withdimwing  the  nervous  power. 

I  was  thus  enabled  accurately  to  as- 
certam  what  functions  belong  to  the 
latter  power*,  and  was,  therefore, 
prepared  for  ascertaining  experimental- 
ly, whether  there  be  any  power  which 
operates  In  inanimate  nature  capable  of 
all  Its  functions  I  and  in  galvanism  I 
found  sueh  a  power. 

*  Uj  loquirr  Into  tiie  I«KWt  of  tbe  VlUl  Fuoctlont. 


It  passes  along  the  nerves  in  both  di- 
rections. It  impresses  the  sensorium; 
it  exdtes  the  muscles;  it  effects  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  from 
the  circulating  blood;  it  preserves  the 
structure  of  the  various  organs  during 
the  performance  of  their  functions  1 
and  It  causes  an  erdution  of  caloric 
f^om  arterial  blood:  for  these  f  had 
found  to  be  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
power*,  and  as  far  as  I  myself  and 
others  well  rersed  in  such  subjects 
could  see,  in  tbe  experiments  referred 
to,  it  peiformed  all  these  functions  aa 
perfectly  as  the  nervous  influence  for 
which  it  had  been  substituted. 

This  seemed  sufliclently  to  detenmne 
the  point  at  issue,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  power.  But  it  was  a  necessary 
inference,  that  if  the  nervous  power 
be  galvanism,  it  is  not  a  power  peculiar 
to  tae  particular  structure  of  the  nerves, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  capable  of 
existing  elsewhere.  After  many  vain 
attempts  made  with  a  view  to  cause  the 
nervous  power  to  leave  the  nerves,  and 
give  evidence  of  its  presence  elsewhere, 
this  was  at  length  effected  byexperU 
ments,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  repetitions  both  In  this 
country  and  on  the  continent. 

This  fact,  in  combination  with  the 
results  of  those  experiments  in  which 
galvanism  was  found  capable  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  power,  the 
most  essential  of  which  have  also  been 
repeated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  re- 
moves, as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging, 
all  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
two  powers.  Thus  the  living  animal 
body  possesses  the  sensorial  and  mus- 
cular powers  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
nervous  power  of  which  it  partakes  in 
common  with  inanimate  nature. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  laws  of  the 
two  first,  therefore,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect assistance  from  any  other  source. 
But  if  the  view  here  taken  of  the  ner- 
vous power  be  correct,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  many  analogies  must  exist 
between  the  effects  of  that  power  and 
the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
and  that  manv  of  the  inferences  from 
the  latter  will  be  found  more  or  less 
applicable  to  the  former.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  same  power,  however  dif- 
ferent the  circumstances  under  which  it 

*  See  the  statemenU  tn  my  first  communica- 
tion to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Oetette,  the 
paper  Juet  referred  to  In  the  PhlloeophScal  Trans* 
actions  for  1839,  and  the  third  edition  of  my  In- 
qalry  Into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions. 
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operates,  must  alvrays  have  mucli  in 
commoD ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  all 
the  analogies  which  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  the  living  ani* 
mid  and  those  of  inanimate  nature,  be- 
long to  she  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
power. 

Where  shall  we  find  in  inanimate  na- 
ture any  thing  analogous  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  any  of  the  other  ef- 
fects of  the  muscular  power,  and  still 
less  can  we  look  for  any  thing  analogous 
to  sensation,  volition,  or  any  of  the 
other  functions  of  the  sensorial  power. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  power,  many  analogies  with 
certain  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
force  themselves  on  our  attention ;  nay, 
there  are  none  of  its  functions  in  which 
«ttch  analogy  may  not  be  traced  s  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  alone  the  simi* 
larity  of  their  origin  might  have  been 
suggested. 

The  nervQus  power,  in  its  impressions 
on  the  sensorium,  in  its-  excitement  of 
the  muscles,  in  all  the  chemical  changes 
it  effects  in  the  formation  of  the  secreted 
fluids,  the  preservation  of  the  healthy 
structure  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
the  .maintenance  of  animal  tempera- 
ture, nay,  in  its  very  generation  and 
tnode  of  conveyance,  bears  a  striking 
affinit]^  to  that  world  with  which  the  liv- 
ing animal  is  in  so  many  ways  associated. 

But  such  is  the  difference  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  galvanism  operates 
in  the  living  animsl  and  elsewhere, 
that,  however  striking  the  analogy,  the 
results  cannot  be  ioentical.  We  hate 
seen  it  proved,  that  galvanism  operating 
in  the  living  animal  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  nervous  power 
operates,  produces  the  same  effects; 
bSU  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances 
that  its  effects  are,  or,  on  any  principle, 
can  be  expected  to  be  the  same ;  and 
any  inference  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  living  animal  from  the  phenomena 
of  inanimate  nature  without  regard  to 
Uiese  circumstances,  must  necessarily 
be  erroneous. 

Of  all  the  chemical  powers  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  galvanism  is  the 
most  energetic,  and  for  this  reason 
doubtless  is  employed  by  nature  in  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  living  animal, 
where  the  chemical  changes  are  at  once 
the  most  rapid,  the  most  varied,  and 
the  roost  complicated ;  but  here,  as  in 
inanimate  nature,  its  effects,  as  appears 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  are  not 
confined    to    chemical    changes;   and 


whether  chemical  or  not,  they  are  in- 
fluenced by,  and  some  of  them  wholly 
dependent  on,  its  association  mth  the 
more  strictly  vital  powers. 

Thus  its  chemical  operations  are  sndi 
as  no  unassbted  chemical  agent  can 

Sroduce,  and  many  of  its  other  eflfects 
iffer  essentially  from,  and  bear  but  a 
famt  analogjr  to,  any  of  those  which  be- 
long to  inammate  nature.  It  is  the  me- 
dium of  the  sympathy  which  eziats  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  living  animal 
body.  It  is  the  bond  which  connects 
them  together,  and  thus  forms  thens 
into  a  whole.  It  is  through  the  nerves^ 
for  example,  that  an  offensive  body  in- 
troduced into  the  trachea  or  the  stomach 
excites  the  motions  which  expel  it; 
that  the  obstructed  skin  excitea  the 
heart  and  bloodvessels  bv  their  increased 
action  to  remove  the  obstruction ;  and 
so  on  in  a  thousand  other  instances. 

On  carefully  reviewing  what  has  been 
said,  we  may  torm  a  pretty  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  modi- 
fications under  which,  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  the  functions  of  the  living 
animal. 

In  the  functions  of  the  sensorial  and 
muscular  powers  it  has  no  place.  Can 
it  move  a  nmb,  or  propel  the  blood,  or 
]>erform  the  slightest  act  of  the  senso- 
rium? 

In  part,  and  but  part,  of  the  nervous 
funcuons  it  has  place.  These,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  are  an  important 
and  extensive  part  of  those  functions ; 
but  even  here  its  effects  are  essentially 
modified.  The  chemistiy  of  the  ner- 
vous power  is  not  the  chemistry  of  in- 
animate nature.  We  know  that  the 
changes  are  effected  by  the  same  che- 
mical agent,  because  we  have  seen  them 
all  effected  by  that  Agent,  but  in  the 
animal  economy  its  effects  are  modified 
by  the  vital  powers  with  which  it  is 
there  associated. 

.  The  chemical  effects  of  the  nervous 
power  are  not  only,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  its  other  effects,  modified  by 
the  vital  powers,  but  also  in  a  way  pe- 
culiar to  themselves ;  which,  even  were 
the  chemical  laws  of  animate  and  in- 
animate nature  the  same,  would  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  applying^them 
to  the  functions  or  the  living  animal. 
In  the  processes  of  secretion  and  assi- 
milation it  u  not  only  impossible  for  ns 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  changes 
are  effected,  ^vhich  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit the  operation  of  certain  causes  pe- 
culiar to  the  living  animal,  the  effects  of 
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wbicb,  coBsogiMatly,  we  eaa  n«?«r  «v«o 
kope  to  8M  exemplified  io  inaniiDate 
natore;  hut  the  results  of  the  chemical 
prooemea  of  the  Wing  aoimd,  unless 
the  reaoiliog  suhstaacea  be  iminediatelf 
removeil  from  the  sphere  of  action  of 
the  vital  powers,  are  so  constantly  in* 
fiveaeed  bj^  them,  that,  in  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  instancea,  even  were  we  ae- 
^oaiBied  with  eveiy  chemical  change 
which  takea  place,  it  would  be  impossi* 
hie  to  aay  what  change  is  effected  at  any 
particular  momeot  of  its  complicated 
and  ever  varyiog  processes  s  and  this 
difficalty  is  atiu  farther  increased  by  our 
very  attempts  deranging   the  natural 
process,  by  necessarily  iotrodnctog  a  set 
of  canset  whieh  are  foreign  to  it.    If, 
for  example,  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
ehaages  effected  on  the  blood  by  respi* 
fatioa,  the  very  circumstance  of   re- 
moving it  from  the  vessels,  as  I  have 
found  m  repeated  trials,  unless  onr  ex* 
pefinenta  be  made  while  it  is  flowing 
cram  then,  causes  the  most  cssentiid 
cfaai^  in  Its  chemical  properties.    Yet 
thia  la  a  favourable  instance*^ we  can  ob* 
tain  the  blood  in  the  state  and  at  the  mo- 
aienl  in  which  we  wish  to  examine  it. 
In  moat  of  the  assimilatin|f  and  secret- 
ing proceaaet,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
drtermine  the  moment  at  which  anv 
particolar  change  takes  place;  and  if 
we  could  determine  it,  by  what  means 
ihall  we,  at  that  moment,  submit  the 
wbiects  of  these  processes  to  our  tests  ? 
When,  to  the  whole  of  these  circnm* 
ftances,  we  add,  as  I  pointed  out  at 
Imgth  in  n  late  communicatioQ,  that 
the  chemical  changes  take  place  chiefly 
ia  the  fluids  of  the  body,  whereas  it  k 
chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  solids  that 
the  great  changes  of  the  animal  system 
4ep^,  that  of  the  fluids    constantly 
varying  aa  their  state  varies,  we  readily 
lee  how  limited  must  be  the  application 
sf  mere  chemical  prindpies  either  to 
doddate  the  functions  of  the  animal 
My  in  health  or  restore  them  when 
(hey  have  deviated  from  it. 

Sorb  ia  Uie  view  of  the  subiect  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy, 
deduced  from  observations  and  expert* 
menu  made  on  the  healthy  animal,  af- 
fofda;  and  this  view  is  amply  confirmed 
by  all  our  experience  of  its  diseases* 
Let  us  take  oar  illustrations  from  those 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

Has  not  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  bile  been  long  known  to  us?.  Has 
this  knowledge  assisted  us  in  correcting 


ica  derangementa  ?  If  we  could  exactly 
ucertain  the  nature  of  its  derangement 
in  each  particular  case,  and  could  find 
a  chemical  agent  capable  of  correcting 
it,  would  it  sSbrd  any  permanent  relief 
while  the  diseased  action  of  the  liver 
continues  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mie 
look  to  the  means  whkfa  experieneehasi 
taught  us  art  most  eliectual  in  correct* 
ing  diseased  states  of  the  bile,  do  wo 
find  any  particular  relation  between 
these  means  and  the  morbid  states  of 
the  bile  corrected  by  them  P  They  do 
not  act  by  correcting  the  morbid  statcw 
of  this  fluid,  but  by  improving  the  fimc<« 
tion  of  the  organ  which  secretes  it. 

The  vitiated  state  of  the  bile  already 
formed,  no  doubt  occasions  certmn 
symptoms  which  a|fgravate  the  evil. 
In  its  passage,  it  irritates  the  snrflice  of 
Ae  alimentary  canal,  and  as  far  as  iter 
morbid  properties  can  be  corrected,  thia 
irritation  will  be  allayed;  but  being' 
once  discharged  from  the  Kver,  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  morbid  action  on 
which  its  vitiated  state  depend^,  than- 
any  other  equally  irritating  substance 
introduced  into  the  same  jMwsages  wonid 
have  ;  and  while  it  is  being  formed,  aa 
its  vitiated  slate  is  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  disease  which  has  de« 
panged  it,  lis  correction,  even  at  the 
moment  of  its  secretion,  were  this  pofr4 
nble,  could  not  correct  that  disease. 

liCt  us  take  another  familiar  instance, 
whieh  is  tlie  more  in  point  because  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  our  predeces^ 
Bors  respecting  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy  actually  led  them  to  practise 
on  the  mere  principle  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  remedy.  Putrid  fever 
takes  its  name  from  the  putrid  s^te  of 
the  various  secreted  fluids;  and  such 
was  their  confined  views  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  they  thought,  if  the  pow 
trescent  state  of  the  fluids  could  be  cor-^ 
rected,  nothing  more  would  be  required 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease  s  thus  mis- 
taking a  consequence  of  the  diseasei 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  failing  pow<« 
ers  of  life,  for  the  disease  itself. 

The  trial  was  fairly  made,  for  at  one 
time  no  phvsician  would  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  doing  his  duty  if  he  had,  in 
such  a  case,  omitted  the  use  of  anti** 
septics  $  and  ithat  has  been  the  result  I 
that  any  physician  ,  who   should   now 

Elace  reliance  on  them,  although  the 
ibours  of  the  chemist  have  suppUed  us 
with  such  as  are  far  more  efficacioua 
thap  any  possetised  by  our  predecessors, 
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would  onljT  expose  himself  to  the 
animadversions  of  his  better-informed 
associates.  It  would  be  snperfluons  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther,  as  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe  the  ten-* 
dency  of  such  views  is  to  bring  us  back 
to  the  humoral  pathology^a  pathology 
equally  'narrow  and  mistaken,  which 
could  not  for  a  moment  have  existed 
except  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  science. 

Are  we,  then,  it  may  be  said,  to  regard 
chemistry  as  whoUjr  inefficient  in  tracing 
Uie  laws  of  the  Itvmg  animal  body,  and 
enabling  us  to  cure  its  diseases  ?  Such 
a  question  could  only  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  exaggerated  claims  which 
have  been  made  in  its  favour.  Its  legi- 
timate claims  in  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  notwithstanding  all  the 
deductions  which  have  been  stated,  are 
great.  They  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  a  science  which 
has  left  so  few  branches  of  knowledj^e 
unindebted  to  it.  Let  us  take  a  rapid 
view  of  these  claims,  and  first  aa  re* 
spects  physiology. 

Although  chemistry  cannot,  and,  for 
the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned , 
never  will,  enable  us  to  trace  all  the 
changes  of  composition  which  take 
place  in  the  living  animal  body,  phy- 
siology is  in  many  respects  indebted  to 
it.  It  can  tell  us  many  of  the  changes 
of  composition  which  take  place  in  the 
living  animal,  and  all  those  which  the 
living  animal  effects  in  the  external 
bodies  influenced  by  it.     It  can  ex- 

Sftin,  for  example,  certain  changes  in 
e  blood  effected  by  respiration,  al- 
though it  cannot  explain  all  these 
changes,  and  of  all  the  changes  effected 
by  respiration  on  the  air,  it  can  give  us 
a  perfect  knowledge.  Thus  we  owe  to 
chemistry  all  the  knowledge  we  possess 
respecting  one  class  of  the  effects .  of 
this  important  function. 

similar  observations  apply  to  the 
function  of  perspiration,  which,  like  re- 
spiration, both  influences  the  compo- 
sition of,  and,  under  different  circum- 
stances, variously  impregnates,  the  air. 

In  like  manner  chemistry,  although 
incapable  alone  of  explaining  any  stage 
of  tue  process  of  digestion,  can  deter- 
mine many  of  the  changes  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  that  process.  Al- 
though we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
chyle,  when  taken  from  its  vessels,  is 
not  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that 
which  moves  m  them,  chemistry  can, 
by  enabling  us  to  compare  its  compo- 


sition with  that  of  the  food,  determine 
many  of  the  changes  effected  in  the 
latter. 

To  chemistry  we  also  owe  our  know- 
ledge  of  many  of  the  secreted  ftuids. 
These  are  separated  from  the  living 
powers  by  being  discharged  externally, 
or  into  the  various  cavities  of  the  body-, 
and  are  therefore  no  longer  subject  to. 
their  influence;  and  their  composition 
throws  mueh  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
general,  if  not  on  the  detail  of  the  par* 
ticular,  processes  by  which  they  are 
formed.  It  tends  abo  to  throw  no  small 
degree  of  light  on  many  of  the  func* 
tions  of  the  animal  body,  that  chemistry 
has  unfolded  to  us  the  changes  which 
would  take  place  in  the  substances  of 
which  it  48  composed,  were  they  not 
counteracted  by  the  vital  powen  of  that 
body.  Many  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  disease  are  of  this  nature,  for 
as  these  powers  fail,  the  laws  of  ioani- 
mate  nature  liegin  to  prevail  over  them, 
and,  before  the  patient  expires,  the  lat* 
ter  have  often  in  a  great  deji^ree  esta- 
blished their  dominion,  producmg  symp- 
toms which  cannot  be  explained  without 
a  recurrence  to  those  laws.  This  leads 
us  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 

If  the  science  of  the  vital  functions 
in  a  state  of  health  has  been  indebted 
to  chemistry,  that  of  their  diseased  states 
has  been  infinitely  more  so ;  not  only  as 
a  means  of  occasionally  expluning  a 
certain  class  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  and  modify  these  states,  and  thus 
occasionally  suggesting  means  of  relief  ; 
but  in  giving  the  most  efficacious  and 
convenient  form  to  a  large  proponion 
of  these  means.     Respecting  the  first 

Sart  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  have  a 
etter  illustration  than  Dr.  Front  has 
afforded  in  his  investigations  respecting 
urinary  diseases.  These  diseases,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  are  par- 
ticularly favourable  to  the  labours  of  the 
chemist,  because  many  of  their  most  dis- 
tressing s^^mptoms  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  urine  which  is  so  long  retained 
after  its  secretion,  forming  no  lonj^er 
any  part  of  the  living  animal,  and  acting 
in  tne  same  way  and  being  subject 
to  the  same  changes  as  would  be  the 
case  with  respect  to  any  similar  fluid  in- 
troduced from  without. 

In  cases  of  other  deranged  secretions, 
and  those  of  morbid  extravasations  and 
growths,  we  have  derived  much  infor- 
mation from  the  labours  of  the  che- 
mist;  and  those  acquainted  with  the 
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progrets  of  knowledge  will  not  under* 
value  racb  ioformatioo,  becaase,in  many 
instaacef,  it  has  not  yet  led  to  practical 
resaita. 

When  we  tarn  to  the  improvement  of 
the  raedidoal  part  of  our  means  of  cure, 
we  oweerery  thing  to  chemistry.  On  this 
subfeet  it  woold  Im  superfluous  to  make 
oaojT  observations:  it  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  chemist.  In  the  vari- 
oos  pharmacopoBtas,  and  the  works  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  illustrate  their 
processes*  we  see  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  bim.  To  the  improvement  of 
this  imporlaot  branch  or  knowledge 
chemists  of  the  highest  character  hAve 
lest  their  aid.  To  the  French  chemists 
we  are  particularly  indebted,  and  not 
less  to  some  of  our  own  countrymen, 
who  have  devoted  to  it  a  large  proportion 
of  thar  time  and  labour.  We  have 
been  supplied  with  many  new  means  of 
relief,  and  many  of  our  former  means 
lave  been  rendered  both  more  eongeniah 
and  more,  efficacious. 


ASTHMA,  &c. 

The  Cmst  of  Mr.  George  Hohtofi,  of 
Gremt  MaryUhoHe- Street^  drawii  out 
ky  himself. 
Mb.  Hobsok,  aged  60  years,  a  native 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
where  be  resided  till  he  was  21,  was 
sabject,  from  early  youth,  to  violent 
attacks  of  asthma,  which  were  almost 
regularly  periodical,  occurring  once  in 
six  or  eight  weeks.  They  varied  as 
little  in  tl^ir  frequency  as  in  their  vio- 
lence, and  each  fit  continued  six  or 
seven  days,  during  which  he  could  never 
lie  down  nor  breathe  unless  his  legs 
were  in  a  depending  position,  nor  sleep 
except  with  his  head  on  a  table  placed 
fiefore  him ;  after  this,  easy  and  copi- 
ous expectoration  came  on,  which,  con- 
tinaio^  for  three  or  four  days,  complete-^ 
ly  relieved  him  from  every  embarrass- 
ment. He  continued  thus  dreadfully  to 
sniier  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty* 
one,  when  he  came  to  London,  and  re- 
maioed  upwards  of  eight  months,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  never  experienced 
ev«tt  ilifficalty  of  breathing;  and 
tboogh  be  had,  from  frequent  attacks 
of  cold,  violent  coughing  and  its  other 
nsaal  attendants,  his  asthma  did  not 
Tttunu    He  revisited  the  north,  but  be* 


fore  be  reached  home  was  attacked  with 
Ims  old  enemy,  which  continued  for 
foUr  months,  without  any  complete  in- 
terval of  ease,  and  the  paroxysms  were 
more  violent  than  formerly.  He  then  de<> 
termined  upon  returning  to  town,  where, 
being  of  the  medical  profession,  he 
settled,  and  has  since  remained,  with* 
out  ever  being  deprived  of  a  night's  rest 
from  asthma,  though  he  has  had,  in 
severe  colds,  more  than  ordinary  dif  • 
ficnlty  in  respiration.  In  three  or  four 
years  after  the  asthma  left  him,  he  be- 
came subject  to  irregular  action  of  the 
heart,  and  palpitation,  attended  with 
great  flatulence  and  acidity  of  stomach, 
and  he  fancied  himself  relieved  by  alka* 
line  medicines,  and  particularly  by  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  from  its  cordial 
effects  in  large  doses.  The  attacks  were 
at  first  of  short  duration,  but  soon  lie- 
came  more  serious  and  frequent,  and 
have  continued  without  intermission  for 
eleven  or  twelve  hours,  attended  with  a 
violent  and  indescribable  pain  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  spinal  column  and 
under  each  scapula,  and  difficult  and 
painful  respiration ;  the  whole  of  which 
deprived  him,  at  the  time,  of  the  power 
of  walking  without  support.  He  can 
only  compare  his  feelings  to  what 
woold  be  the  result  of  an  immense 
weight  placed  upon  each  shoulder, 
dragging  them  and  the  scapulse  down. 
These  symptoms  were  attended  and 
followed,  for  some  time,  with  a  sighing 
laborious  respiration,  much  increased 
upon  the  slightest  exertion,  and  a  sense 
of  numbness  and  pain  extending  dowa 
both  arms,  particularly  the  left.  The 
digestive  functions  were  at  times  a 
good  deal  disturbed  ;  the  secretions  of 
the  liver  and  the  bowels  much  deprav* 
ed  ;  bowels  regular  ;  motions  dark  and 
offensive ;  appetite  very  good ;  some- 
times, but  not  often,  vomiting  after 
meals  ;  his  general  rest  at  night  but 
short,  and  disturbed.  The  period  ^ur* 
ing  which  these  attacks  were  absent 
was  very  irregular  i  sometimes  as  many 
as  four  or  five  times  in  one  week,  at 
other  times  he  had  not  one  in  two  months. 
Whenever  dyspepsia  attended,  the  usual 
remedies  have  always  failed  to  cure  it. 
The  affection  of  the  heart,  however, 
came  on  in  the  Intervals,  and  just  as 
much  when  the  nutritive  functions  were 
well  as  when  they  were  imperfect  i  and 
he  was  at  all  times  pale,  debilitated,  and 
bloated,  with  oedema  of  the  feet  and 
legs,  extending  to  the  knees,  and  amoved 
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dboat  with*  difficulty ;  and  socU  was  hia 
state  of  health,  that,  for  four  yean  past, 
he  has  never  left  home  without  havixig^ 
his  name  and  address  in  his  hat  or  a 
card  in  bis  pocket,  being  doubtful  if  he 
Xirould  ever  return  alive*  It  was  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  about  tbirty- 
fiour  years  af(o,  he  became  the  subject 
of  irregular  action  of  the  heart;  this, 
at  first,  was  bnt  slightly  noticed,  but 
soon  became  of  a  more  pressing  and 
Inarming  nature ; .  the  seiaure  would 
oome  on  without  any  4igu  or  note  of  its 
approach,  when  either  sitting,  lying  in 
beo,  or  in  active  exercise ;  four  or  five 
of  the  heart's  pulsations  could  not  he 
fislt;  the  fifth  would  be  an  irregular 
hound  against  the  parletes  of  the  cbesi ; 
there  was  no  distinct  or  regular  interval 
observable  in  the  pulse  -^  its  rytbma 
would  be  nearly  continuous  against  the 
in^r;  there  was  an  opprtssive  con- 
atnction  across  the  chest,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  numbncM  and  pain  in 
the  arms,  as  before  noticed ;  the  Aice 
expressive  of  intense  ansiety;  nose 
and  Hps  cold,  and  of  a  blue  colour; 
great  restlessness,  and  Inability  tore^ 
maia  in  one  siiuation ;  frequent  windy 
ovacuationa,  without  anj  apparent  re- 
lief. .  The  only  thing  which  appeared  to 
afford  ease  was  the  employment  ol 
strong  friction  along  the  course  of  the 

Sine.  These  phenomena  lasted  indif- 
rently  for  two,  six,  or  twelve  hours 
(never  so  violent,  however,  when  so  long 
at  the  latter  period),  when,  with  a  su£ 
den  and  very  forcible  and  painful  impe- 
tus against  the  ribs,  the  heart  would  be 
lighted,  and  its  action,  with  that  of  the 
pulse,  would  at  once  become  regular, 
rrom  the  long  continuance  of  these  at- 
tacks, and  frequent  recurrence  of  irre- 
Klar  action  of  the  heart,  he  was  led  to 
lieve  the  existence  of  some  structural 
disease  in  or  about  the  heart  {  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  me- 
diod  friends,  maoV  of  whom  he  con- 
sulted, and  by  his  &ther  having  suffered 
in  the  same  way  and  died  very  suddenly. 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  was  at  this  time 
(about  a  year  ttgo)  consulted ;  who  af- 
forded him  great  consolation  by  assuring 
him  that  there  were  good  grounds  to 
hope  that,. in  a  great  measure,  hia  fears 
were  unfounded,  and,  as  many  uf  these 
appalling  symptoms  were  evidently  sym- 
pathetic, there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
the  others  might  he  of  the  same  nature. 
Dr,  P.  ordered  him  five  graina  of  the 
blue  pill  for  three  alternate  nights,  >vith 


an  a[}erient  draught  on  the  following 
mommg.  The  alimentary  canal  was 
thus  cleared,  and  Mr.  H.  by,  his  ad- 
vice, commenced  takingbalf  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  with  three  of  £xtr.  Hyoacva- 
mus,  three  times  a-day,  with  stomachic 
draughts,  and  other  occasional  treat- 
ment; which  he  continued  for  many 
months,  and  which,  he  believes,  has 
restored  him.  At  first  the  relief  was 
leas  perfect,  and  only  occaaional; 
by  degrees  the  intervals  .  of  felsef 
became  more  perfect,  and  of  longer 
duration,  and  it  is  now  four  months 
since  he  has  had  any  attack ;  white  his 
looks,  feelings,  and  general  health,  are 
in  every  way  so  much  io^oved  as  to 
surprise  these  whp  have  known  him  for 
the  greater  part  qf  bis  life.  Hit  orde* 
matous  swelling  and  bloating  have  die- 
appeared,  and  he  has  re^ain^  both  the 
appearance  and  habits  ot  health. 

October  10,  ISSt. 

OVARIAN  DISEASE. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  London  Medk*l 
.  Gazeitf.     . 

Sir, 
Mrs.  Bottrbll,  aet.  24,  of  short  sta. 
ture  and  light  complexion,  married  four 
years.  Has  had  no  children,  nor  abor- 
tions ;  until  a  vear  and  a  half  ago  en- 
joyed good  health.  At  that  time  wa» 
attacked  with  inflammation  in  the  left 
iliac  region.  In  a  few  days  it  was  so 
far  subdued  that  nothing  but  a  sKght 
pain  and  uneasiness  remained.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  abdomen  was  observed 
to  be  enlarged,  and  continued  to  en- 
large for  four  months,  when  fluctua- 
tion was  discovered.  The  operation  of 
tapping  was  resorted  to,  and  was  re- 
peated four  times  previously  to  her  be« 
rag  under  my  care.  What  remedial 
means  had  been  employed,  I  am  unac- 
quainted with.  After  tne  second  opera- 
tion the  abdomen  was  noticed  to  be  still 
large,  and  on  examination  a  tumor  was 
detected  in  the  pelvic  region.  I  was 
called  upon  to  perform  tapping  on 
February  24th,  I8dl.  About  fou^  gal- 
lons of  limpid  fluid  were  remotred. 
After  the  operation  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  remained  prominent,  and 
the  parietes  were  distended ;  it  had  ao 
even  surface,  and  conveved  to  tho  touch 
a  doughy  feel ;  no  tenuerness  or  pain 
on  pressure;  the  body  was  much  ema- 
ciated }  tongue  furred  ;  ap|>etite-  bad  ; 
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bow«te  torpid,  «nd  serretionB  dark- 
coloured;  Drine  pale  for  a  few  days 
after  tapping,  but  became  thick  and 
albomiooaa ;  pulse  120,  small  and 
thready  ;  skin  ary  and  hot ;  sleep  dis- 
turbed ;  shooting  pains  aloni^  the  course 
of  the  ]ufe  nerres  of  the  thigh. 

PaifalUTea,  mercary,  and  the  varions 
diwcCic  medicines,  were  exhibited.  The 
IV.  lodioe  was  given  for  a  few  weeks, 
commeDdii|r  with  five  drops  every  four 
boon,  and  increased  to  five  and  twenty. 
The  abdomen  was  rubbed  twice  a-day 
with  ao  ointment  composed  of  Ung. 
Hydrarg.  and  Camphor.  Digitalis  was 
given  to  diminish  the  frequencv  of  the 
pnlse,  which  it  did  efiectually.  The 
genenl  health  became  improved,  but 
without  any  diminution  of  the  tumor, 
and  only  s^gbt  retardation  of  the  drop- 
sical accamulattoa.  The  Ung.  Hydriod. 
Potassae  was  robbed  into  the  abdomen 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  twice  a-day, 
regnlarly.  Ttie  circumference  of  the 
abdomen  after  tapping  was  found  to 
have  diminished  three  mches  and  a  half 
in  eight  weeks  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Iodine  friction.  Paracen- 
tesis abdominis  was  repeated  every  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  The  fluid  varied  in 
colour  each  time;  sometimes  it  was 
fimpid  and  watery,  at  others  thick  and 
opaq«e,  and  containing  in  it  flakes  of 
lymph  and  pus.  At  one  time  about  a 
ooart  of  uncoagnlated  blood  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trocar.  On  the 
5th  of  September  the  lant  operation 
was  performed.  Seven  pints  of  fluid 
more  than  previously,  were  removed. 
The  da^  following  she  was  up,  and 
would,  injudiciously,  be  assisted  into 
the  yard ;  she  sat  there  for  half  an  hour, 
but  on  account  of  faintness  was  obliged 
to  return.  From  that  time  complained 
of  soreness  in  the  abdomen^  not  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  nor  positive  pain ;  she 
said  it  was  an  indescribable  uneasiness. 
Peritonitis  being  suspected,  the  various 
antiphlogistic  measures  were  promptly 
adopted,  but  without  aflTording  any  re* 
lief.    On  the  19th  she  died*. 

Ovarian  disease  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  one  of  those  direful  maladies 
which  have  hitherto  baflBed  every  at- 
tempt at  their  removal  by  medicine. 
Happily  this  disease  is  not  of  very  fre- 
^cnt  occurrence ;  and  to  this  may  be 

*  Wc  ooilt  the  piwtaortcmesiminaUoD*  «•  Uie 
■ppcarancM  were  not  anasul,  uid  m  wc  are 
uuth  yriBiiil  for  ipaee. 

203.— IX. 


fairly  attributed  our  ignorance  of  any 
true  diagnostic  marks  by  wtiich  it  can 
be  recognised  in  its  early  stage.  On 
reviewing  the  preceding  case,  many  cir- 
cumstances present  themselves  impor- 
tantlv  interesting.  We  observe  that 
this  aisease  occurred  in  a  young  woman, 
who,  though  married,  had  never  borne 
children;  that  it  commenced  with  in- 
flammation in  the  left  iliac  region; 
that  in  fowr  numtht  the  abdomen  was 
filled  with  fluid ;  and  that  the  tumor  was 
at  this  time  so  diminutive,  that  its  ex- 
istence was  not  even  suspected.  Bat 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  was 
the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor, 
it  not  being  cognizable  immediately  after 
the  first  tapping,  vet  in  six  weeks  being 
as  large  as  a  child's  head. 

Had  the  tumor  been  discovered  when 
the  sise  of  an  orange,  or  even  /wir«that 
rise,  would  extirpation  of  it  have  been 
practicable? 

The  question  is  answered  bv  thatphi- 
losojkhic  physician.  Dr.  Blunaell,  in  his 
Physiological  Researches ;  where  he  has 

E roved  veir  satisfactorily  the  ground- 
tssness  or  the  fears  entertained  with 
respect  to  wounding  the  peritoneum, 
ana  has  also  shewn  the  ncility  with 
which  diseased  ovary,  in  its  early  Ha§9, 
may  be  removed.  In  this  case  it  is  ob- 
vious that  extirpation  could  have  been 
successful  only  m  the  very  earliest  pe* 
riod,  in  consequence  of  the  earlv  forma- 
tion of  the  dropsical  sac ;  yet  I  believe 
no  one  would  have  apprehended  that 
such  a  structure  did  at  the  time  exist. 
Even  at  the  period  when  I  first  saw  the 
patient,  and  also  during  the  whole  of 
my  attendance,  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
dropsical  fluid  was  contained  in  the  pe- 
ritoneal bag.  Dissection  revealed  tnat 
it  was  not ;  but  that  it  was  contained  in 
a  new  structure,  the  '  sac ;'  which  sac 
must  have  been  formed  either  prior  td 
the  enlargement  of  the  substance  of  the 
ovary,  or  have  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio,  oo  as  to  have  lined  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity— to 
have  become  filled  with  fluid,  and  to 
have  exuted  so  for  some  weeks  before 
the  tumor  was  discovered. 

We  observe  the  inefficacy  of  the  most 
potent  medicines  in  this  disease ;  and  it 
affords  further  corroboration  of  the  ve- 
racity^ of  the  conclusion,  that  on  such 
morbid  structures  medicine  has  no  in- 
fluence. We  therefore  arrive  at  the  in- 
ference, that  extirpation  of  diseased 
ovary,  in  the  early  period  of  it$  growth. 
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is  the  only  curative  measure  \fe  are  yet 
acq uai Died  with. 
Uughl  paracentesis  abdominis  to  he 

Serforroea  in  ovarian  dropsy,  when  the 
uid  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
thirtyUwo  pints  i  What  advantafjre  can 
accrue  from  such  early  tapping  ?  Will 
it  prevent  a  future  accumulation } 

Should  any  urgent  symptom  arise, 
such  as  violent  dyspnoea,  then  the  ope- 
ration of  lapping  might  be  demanded ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  this  case 
any  unpleasant  symptom  was  manifest- 
ed  ;•— she  was  tapped  because  the  abdo- 
men was  filled.  It  is  clear  that  no  per- 
manent benefit  can  be  obtained  by  early 
tapping ;  for«  while  the  cyst  remains, 
fluid  will  be  again  secreted,  unless  the 
sides  of  the  cyst  could  be  retained  in 
coaptation,  and  inflammation  induced, 
80  as  to  obliterate  the  cavity;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  effect  this,  owing 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  which  must 
necessarily  remain  and  form  a  nidus. 

With  respect  to  the  tumor  there  cao 
be  no  doubt  tbat  it  was  a  disease  of  the 
ovar^ ;  but  under  what  genus  it  can  be 
classified,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  neither  a  scirrhous,  nor  an  hydatid, 
nor  yet  a  common  encysted  tumor;  but 
a  eombination  of  the  three  structures. 
The  cells  could  not  all  be  the  enlarged 
vesicles  of  De  Graaf,  because  these  are 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  twenty  in 
number;  whereas  some  hundred  cysts 
were  discovered,  many  of  which  had  all 
the  characters  of  hydatids  ;  it  is  proba- 
))le  that  the  '  vesicles'  were  implicated. 
The  envelope  of  the  tumor  appears  to 
have  been  the  tunica  propria  of  the 
ovary ;  and  the  '  sac'  an  extension  of 
the  upper  border  of  that  tunic,  which 
bad  become  separated  from  the  contain- 
ed parts. 

These  brief  remarks  may  enable  the 
render  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  D0B8ON,  Surgeon. 

9,  BeigTATe- Street  South,  PIsUlc^ 
Oct.  S,  1831. 
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**  L'Antear  se  tiie  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lectevr  •• 
tut  k  abr6ffcr.'**D'ALBMBBKT. 


OhtervaUons  oh  CMera,  a$  ii  appeared 
ai  Port'Glatgow,  during  the  wtotUka 
of  July  and  AugiUt  1831.  IUmm- 
traied  by  numerous  Cau$,  By  JoBV 
Maushall,  M.D. 

Dr.  Marshall,  of  Port-Glasgow,  is 
the  gentleman  who  created  a  somewhat 
unnecessary  alarm  some  months  ago  by 
reporting  to  government  the  occurrence 
of  cholera  iu  the  town  where  he  resides. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  to  use  a  vul- 
gar expression,  that  he  had  "  found  a 
mare's  nest,"  and  some  degree  of  ridi- 
cule, naturally  enough,  followed  thia 
discovery;  in  fact,  we  imagine  from 
the  contents  of  the  brochure  before  us, 
that  the  Doctor's  cases  had  become  a 
standing  joke  in  the  north.  Instead  of 
letting  the  matter  drop  quietly  aad  be 
forgotten.  Dr.  Marshall  resolved  to 
print  the  cases,  *'  and  shame  the 
rogues."  This  proceeding,  we  think, 
was  injudicious;  for,  in  our  opinioQ» 
he  has  thus  condemned  himself  out  of 
his  mouth.  Twenty- four  cases  of 
vomiting,  purging,  with  cramps,  &c, 
are  related,  such  as  every  man  occa- 
sionally meets  with  in  the  hot  months  ; 
of  these  only  one  died,  and  he  had  bee  a 
drinking  some  days  before  at  an  Irish 
wedding,  and  at  the  onset  of  his  attack, 
before  Dr.  Marshall  was  called  in,  had 
had  a  mixture,  containing  six  grains  of 
tartar  emetic.  The  Doctor  does  not  ad- 
mit that  he  had  taken  much  of  this,  but 
adds,  "  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
rument,  allow  that  the  whole  was  awal* 
lowed  at  one  draught,  could  these  sij^ 
grains  of  emetic  tartar  have  produced 
the  morbid  symptoms  (namely,  excea- 
sive  depression,  vomiting,  purging,  &c.) 
which  1  ^witnessed  when  called  to  kicn 
nineteen  hours  after  r*  The  prac- 
titioner who  can  gravelv  aik  such  a 
question,  must  be  wonderfully  ignorant, 
or  have  his  ideas  strangely  perverted  by 
preiudioe. 

We  shall  <juote  one  of  Dr.  MarshalKa 
cases,  selectmg  one  which  was  severe* 
but  the  account  of  which  is  conveniently 
brief: — 

"July  11,  1831  .-James  M*Ucblao, 
SBtat.  25,  labourer  in  a  sugar* bouse, 
verv  stout  made,  enjoys  excellenc 
health,  was  seiied  during  the  coorae  of 
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lut  niifbt  with  deadly  sickness,  Tomlt- 
ing,  mna  purging  of  dark  matters,  which 
speedily  changed  to  colourless  fluids, 
ezcmeiatlng  jwin  in  the  bowels,  spasms, 
by  which  the  abdominal  muscles  seemed 
drawn  in  till  they  rested  on  the  spine; 
ezcessife  debilitv;  surface  of  body 
cold;  prof ase  eold  perbpirations*  Re- 
aetfon  took  place  ia  eight  hoars  after 
first  attack;  waa  completely  established 
in  twelve.  The  patient  convalesced  ra- 
pidly, aad  fetamed  to  his  vrork  on  the 
15th. 

"  Had  sat  with  John  Mnrray  during 
the  nigfat  of  the  3d  July ;  knows  of  no 
other  canse  for  his  illness ;  has  not  par- 
taken of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  '  new 
potatoea/  during  the  present  season."— 
Ex  •«#  iUee  oflntst . 

JUmMirmtiamt  ofSwyieml  Anmttffmf,  wttk 
Sxphnmfmrw  MUfertnets  ;  founded  an 
tkft  wmrk  of  M.  BUmdin.  By  John 
G.  M.  fiuBT,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dispeaaary,  Extraordinary  Member 
of  Ike  Royal  Medical  Society,  &c. 
4t«.    Edinburgh. 

These  iIlostTations  of  surgical  ana-. 
tomv  are  founded  on  the  justly-esteemed 
woriK  of  M.  Blandin,  on  whose  plan, 
however,  the  editor  has  improred.  In 
the  fiaacicQlos  which  lies  beiore  us  there 
are  two  plates,  the  first  representing 
the  smerficial  and  the  second  the  deep« 
seatedTanatomy  of  the  neck.  They  are 
beamtifnlly  executed,  and  if  those  which 
follow  equal  them  in  this  respect,  the 
work  will  prove  highly  creditable  to 
Mr.  Bort,  and  extremefy  useful  to  the 
practical  surgeon  ab  well  as  to  the  sta- 
deat  of  anatomy. 

Phmrmmeopma  Medico 'Chirurpica  in 
Mtmm  Medieinam  Fneienitum,  & 
RoBSKTO  G.  HoLLAiro,  Chlrurgo, 
CoBcinnata. 

This  volume  contains  a  certain  num- 
ber of  litu  of  medicines,  tables  of  syno- 
aysM,  formolas,  &c.  perhaps  as  good, 
ccrtaioly  no  better,  tiian  many  others 
previously  published. 
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TnJUwtmmtion  of  ike  Subitonce  of  the 
Br  ' 


Tbe  next  subject  which  attracts  our 
attention,  in  the  re^ar  order  of  the 
Tolame,  is  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain* 


A  healthy  man,  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  fell,  and  slightly  scraped  the  side 
of  the  left  temple.  He  found  St  very 
painful,  used  common  remedies,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  had  forgotten  the  ac- 
cident, and  returned  to  his  usual 
avocations.  Three  weeks  after  be 
went  upon  a  shooting  excursion,  took 
much  exercise,  got  wet,  eat  heartily, 
and  stent  into  a  coach  to  return  to 
town.  During  the  journey  pain  in 
the  head  came  on,  and  -by  the  time  ho 
arrived  at  home  he  was  labouring  under 
a  smart  attack  of  fever,  with  pain  spread- 
ing from  the  eyebrow  towards  the  ver- 
tex, and  occasion^ly  down  the  back. 
He  was  bled  generally  and  locallv,  and 
had  appropnate  remedies  to  allay  the 
febrile  dbturbance.  Next  day  was 
much  the  same,  perspired  freely,  and 
became  chilly  on  the  least  exposure  t 
his  manner  was  hurried ;  in  fact,  he  was 
slightly  delirious.  There  was  puffiness 
above  the  eyebrow,  and  a  tumor  in  the 
socket  below  the  eye,  from  which  last 
some  discharge  of  pus  took  place  at 
night,  with  great  relief.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  symptoms  continuing, 
he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Brodie,  who  cul 
down  upon  the  bone  just  above  the  su* 
percillary  ridge ;  it  was  rough ;  about 
"  three  drops"  of  pus  came  awav,  and 
the  patient  was  "in  heaven.'^  He 
went  on  for  some  time  without  any  verf 
decided  change,  afterwards  became  ra- 
ther childish,  being,  however,  at  inter- 
vals, more  rational.  For  several  days 
begot  up  regularly  for  a  few  hours, 
though  nis  pulse  was  extremely  weak. 
He  was  now  seized  with  an  erysipelas 
tous  attack  of  the  face  and  head,  which 
carried  him  off  in  a  week. 

"  Seetio  Cadav€rit.^3ome  seroos  efliision 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scalp.  The 
bone  was  denuded  only  to  a  small  extent, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  where  the 
second  opening  waa  made ;  but  the  sarronnd- 
ing  bone,  more  particularly  between,  this 
opening  and  that  which  bad  been  made  upon 
the  superciliary  ridge,  was  unusually  brittle, 
splintering  in  various  directions  under  the 
saw  and  the  chisel.  The  pericranium  just 
oemeA  iha  denuded  bone  was  thickened.  The 
dura  mater  was  not  detached,  but  a  deposit 
of  organised  membrane,  nearly  as  tbidc  as 
the  dura  mater,  but  more  flocculeat,  had 
taken  place  between  it  and  the  bone  in  that 
part,  over  an  extent  of  the  sise  of  a  crown 
piece;  and  a  mark  remained  upon  the  bona 
where  the  deposit  had  chiefly  been,  of  an  ir- 
reffular  form,  with  white  specks  as  if  frm 
aoventitious  matter  denoiii>firi  ia  iha  pores  of 
the  bone.    When  -the  dura  mater  was  railed. 
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its  iBternal  flurfoce  skewed  also  a  flooculent 
deposit,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain 
exhibited  the  aiachnoid  raised  bv  serous  ef- 
fusion, so  as  to  conceal  the  convolutions ;  the 
arachnoid  was  slightly  opake  ;  but  on  the 
edge  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere, close  to  the  falz,  was  an  ulcer  of  the 
sice  of  haK  a  hazel-nut,  oval,  depressed,  ond 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  white 
IBuid,  of  puriform  character ;  and  when  this 
was  removed  with  a  sponge,  a  clear  depres- 
sion became  visible,  as  if  apiece  of  the  brain 
had  been  cut  out.  The  brain  itself  did  not 
appear  unhealthy,  but  the  blood  was  rather 
fiuid  in  the  vessels  divided  in  the  cerebrum, 
giving  bloody  points.  In  the  ventricles  was 
at  least  double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  se- 
rnm,  and  that  rather  turbid.    The  choroid 

Slexus  was  natural,  nor  was  any  other  obvious 
eviation  from  health  to  be  discovered." 

Although  the  above  be  adduced  as  a 
case  of  ulceration  on  the  surface  of  the 
IiraiOf  Dr.  Bright  is  not  disposed  to 
argue  that  the  chief  symptoms  depended 
upon  this. 

A  man  of  colour,  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  was  admitted  at  Quy's  with  se- 
?ere  dyspnoea,  and  dropsy.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  before,  for  the 
above  symptoms,  but  bad  been  sent 
away  "  on  account  of  the  noise  and  dis- 
turbance he  made  during  the  night." 
He  was  now  in  a  drowsy  state,  capable 
of  being  roused,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
any  satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
He  was  not  considered  as  being  in  bis 
sound  mind,  and  at  night  became  noisy. 
About  four  days  before  his  death  be 
was  observed  to  be  sinking,  but  his  pulse 
always  bad  a  peculiar  sharpness.  There 
were  some  appearances  of  slight  paralysis. 

"  SecHo  Cadaveris, — On  removing  the  dura 
mater,  a  thin  layer  of  effused  blood  of  several 
inches  in  extent—in  some  parts  as  thin  as 
paper,  in  others  in  flat  masses  as  thick  as  a 
shilling— was  discovered  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  right ;  this  was  not  effused 
so  as  to  be  smeared  over,  or  to  discolour  the 
arachnoid,  but  remained  attached  to  the 
dura  mater,  and  could  be  peeled  off  as  if  the 
thin  clots  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
contained  within  a  membrane  ;  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  fibrinous  envelope  of  the  clot. 
Or  an  actual  membrane,  was  doubtful.  I  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinion.  On  examining 
the  base  of  the  brain,  both  of  the  anterior 
lobes  were  found  to  be  eaten  by  superficial 
ulceration  in  three  or  four  irregular  patches 
of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  which  were  yellow 
and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth  of 
au  inch,  though  the  yellow  soft  matter 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  true  pus. 
The    vessels     of    the     base    were    not 


perfectly  healthy,  but  in  different  parts 
contained  cartilaginous  deposits.  On  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  was  a  curi- 
ous black  carbonaceous  deposit,  following 
somewhat  in  the  course  of  vessels,  which, 
judging  from  some  other  cases,  I  believe  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  former  effbsion  of  blood 
under  the  arachnoid,  or  upon  its  surface. 

"  The  left  lung  was  partially  adherent  to 
the  pleura,  c(>ntaining  much  mw  matter, 
natural  in  structure,  hot  loaded  with  serous 
effusion.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  deepest 
red  colour,  and  much  dilated  towards  Uieir 
extremities.  The  right  lung  much  more  ge- 
nerally adherent,  and  extensively  hardened, 
from  old  and  chronic  inflammation ;  so  that 
scarcely  anv  part  performed  its  functions ; 
the  upper  lobe,  in  particular,  was  a  hard, 
tough,  grey  mass,  and  the  bronchi  were  still 
more  diseased  than  in  the  left  lung.** 

In  this  case  there  were  sufficient  signs 
of  some  deran|(ement  of  the  brain,  bat 
this  was  conceived  to  depend  chiefly  on 
the  difficulty  of  transmitting  the  blood 
through  the  lungs. 

Oases  follow  in  which  eocyaled  ab- 
scesses %vere  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  brain ;  in  some  of  them,  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  in  others  from  spontane- 
ous causes :  but  as  these  cases  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  present  so  much  inte- 
rest, either  in  a  pathological  or  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  most  of  the  others, 
we  shall  pass  on  to 

Cases  illustrative    of  softening  of  the 

Brain ; 
that  peculiar  change  of  structure  which 
has  been  of  late  years  described  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  French  pathologists,  as  well  as  by 
some  among  ourselves.  Dr.  Bright  is 
of  opinion  that  **  softening"  of  the 
brain  may  exist  in  various  forms,  may 
originate  in  various  causes,  and  may  l>e 
marked  by  different  symptoms.  The 
symptoms,  however,  which  generally  first 
attract  attention,  are  those  of  pressure : 
for  the  most  part  they  come  on  suddenly, 
and  they  vary  in  their  progress  and  da- 
ration.  The  pressure,  however,  seems  to 
be  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  diseased 
condition^a  consequence  of  some 
change  which  has  gone  before  it ;  while 
it  throws  but  little  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  pathological  condition. 

The  first  case  detailed  (LXXXIo  is 
one  in  which  there  was  sudden  hemi- 
plegia, all  power  of  voluntary  moiion 
ana  all  sensation  being  lost  both  in  tbc 
upper  and  lower  extremity.  The  face 
was  only  slightly  affected,  but  the  speech 
was  exceedingly  imperfect.  Pulse  68, 
.       jOgle 
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wemk.  Thb  man  had  married  a  woman 
macb  youagtr  than  himself  a  few  years 
before.  He  had  also  been  subject  to 
an  open  ulcer  on  the  leg  for  seve- 
ral years,  bat  which  had  healed  up 
about  six  or  eight  months  before.  He 
then  became  subject  to  attacks  of  diar- 
rhma.  He  had  never  complained  of 
his  bead.  He  was  admitted  August  5, 
and  died  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Post-mortem  examination  discovered 
softening  of  the  middle  and  poBterior 
lobes  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  ce- 
rebrum, with  limpid  effusion  beneath 
the  aradinoid  and  between  the  convo- 
lutions. 

A  man,  aged  30,  was  admitted  at 
Gay*8  Hospital,  April  7tb,  with  imper- 
fect hemiplegia  and  coma.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  complained  of  the  left  side 
of  his  head  for  three  or  four  mouths, 
and  just  four  weeks  before  admission  be 
bad  been  seized  with  very  severe  head- 
aclie,  which  had  continued  ever  since. 
Tlie  lost  of  power  came  on  gradually. 
On  the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th 
be  became  worse,  and  passed  his  faeces 
iavohioxarily,  losing  bis  s[ieech  at  the 
same  time.  He  lingered  till  the  21  st. 
Softening  was  found  of  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  arte- 
ries in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissura  Sylvii 
were  indurated  and  cartilaginous,  and 
the  rirele  of  Willis  was  studded  with 
bony  deposits. 

A  ypung  man,  a^ed  28,  was  admitted 
October  4,  1827,  with  partial  jparal vsis, 
marked  by  slight  deformity  of  the  race, 
and  feeble,  unsteady  action  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  Had  from  infancy  been  af- 
iicted  with  headaches,  generally  referred 
to  the  forehead,  with  occasional  giddi- 
nesa.  The  symptoms  increased  about 
three  years  ago,  and  about  eighteen 
months  since  nad  a  fit,  in  which  he 
lost  bis  senses  for  a  few  minutes.  There 
iras  a  Tery  gradual,  but  decided  change, 
from  this  time,  indicative  of  chronic 
mischief  in  the  brain.  He  died  on  the 
12th  of  November.  Great  vascularity 
uf  the  pia  mater  was  found,  with  soften- 
ing of  the  left  hemisphere  in  two  places. 

A  gentleman,  aged  73.  was  suddenly 
ledu^  from  comparative  affluence  to 
penury  by  the  knavery  of  a  partner,  who 
abscoaded.  On  receiving  the  informa- 
tion, he  fell  down  In  an  apoplectic 
seiaure.  After  a  time  he  recovered 
from  this  attack,  and  was  able  to  write 
for  one  of  the  weekly  journals,  although 
his   memory   %vas   defective.     In    ten 


months  he  bad  a  second  fit  nearly  lihe  the 
first:  after  this  he  never  was  able  to 
engage  in  any  occupation,  and  about 
three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
report,  be  had  a  third  fit,  for  which 
he  was  copiously  bled,  and  had  some 
aperient  medicine.  After  this  he 
was  at  times  tolerably  sensible,  but  in 
general  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  and 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  power  in  the 
right  hand  as  well  as  in  both  legs.  He 
continued  much  the  same  from  the 
24th  of  June  to  the  3d  of  Februar^f  fol- 
lowing, when  he  became  more  conscious, 
and  had  more  power  over  his  limbs. 
This  improvement  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  when  he  sunk  into  a  comatose 
state,  and  died  on  the  9th.  On  examU 
tion  after  death,  considerable  cerebral 
congestion  was  found,  with  partial 
softening,  especially  of  the  fornix  and 
septum  lucidum.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fiukl  about  the  brain.  Dr.  Bnght 
observes  of  this  case,  that  it  was  proba- 
bly one  of  those  in  which  no  considera- 
ble vessel  is  ruptured,  the  apoplectic 
fit  rather  depending  upon  a  general  state 
of  congestion,  producing  slight  lacera- 
tion of  the  fine  vessels,  cliiefly  at  the 
union  of  the  cioeritious  with  the  me*^ 
duUary  matter. 

A  tall,  athletic  man,  40  years  of  agv; 
was  admitted  at  Guy's,  under  the  care 
of  the  author,  January  21,  1829.  He 
had  been  long  in  the  army — had  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  and  had  *' scars  to 
shew."  He  laboured  under  great  de- 
pression of  body  and  mind;  his  left 
arm  and  leg  were  weakened ;  his  gait 
unsteady ;  and  he  squinted.  '*  His  man- 
ner was  peculiar,  and  his  conversation 
quite  incoherent ;  he  stood  for  some  mi- 
tiutes  together  in  one  position,  as  if  lost 
in  abstraction ;  when  spoken  to,  he  an- 
swered  a  question  with  some  considera- 
tion apparently  correctly,  but  then  at 
once  ran  on  to  something  else,  without 
however  saying  much,  but  making  some 
statement  perfectly  without  foundation ; 
as,  for  instance,  saying  that  he  was  bled 
this  morning,  that  the  olood  flowed  well, 
and  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good;— all 
which  was  most  distant  from  the  fact.'' 
His  illness  had  been  coming  on  about 
a  year,  and  the  first  indication  of  it  was 
his  falling  down  in  the  street,  and  losing 
his  recollection  for  a  moment.  This 
happened  repeatedly,  Iwt  was  equally 
transient  as  at  first.  He  had,  however, 
constant  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  for 
the  last  SIX  weeks  bad  passed  hia  urine. 
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and  sometimes  even  bin  faeces,  iAbed. 
He  now  had  leeches  applied,  a  seton  wu 
introduced  into  the  neck,  and  he  was 
^nrged.  Afterwards  he  took  a  frain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  three  times  a  daj,  and 
the  quantity  gradually  increased  to  gr,  ▼. 
ter  die.  Carbonate  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
quina,  and  various  other  means,  were 
tried  without  afail.  July  10th  he  is  thus 
described :— >*'  His  general  manner  and 
aspect  quite  unchanged;  he  stands 
about  musing ;  and  if  you  ask  him  how 
he  finds  himself,  answers,  after  a  few 
seconds  of  consideration,  '  J  am  not 
quite  dead ;'  says  he  has  hurt  his  thigh, 
and  that  there  are  wounds  in  two  places ; 
but  on  examination  there  are  only  two 
old  scars  from  wounds  he  bad  received 
in  service;  he  complains  of  weakness 
of  the  whole  left  side,  but  then  says  he 
ftels  rather  better. '^ 

He  died  on  the  2dd.  The  skull 
shewed  a  slight  irref^ularity,  with  de- 
pression of  half  the  siae  of  a  sixpence, 
with  a  minute  point  of  bone  running 
towards  the  bnun :  this  was  at  the  site 
of  a  wound.  The  chief  morbid  appear- 
ance was  in  the  corpus  striatum  of  the 
right  side,  which  was  quite  flattened, 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour:  it  felt  quite 
soft,  and  on  making  a  section  was  found 
to  be  completely  broken  down,  having 
a  "  filamentous  and  watery  brown  ap- 
pearance.'' 

The  author,  in  commenting  on  the 
cases  of  which  we  have  above  given  a 
&rief  outline,  observes, — 

"  Thus  we  perceive  that  partial 
softening  of  the  brun  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  a  variety  of  causes,  and  to  a 
considerable  range  of  morbid  action  t 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
however  much  the  symptoms  of  the  con- 
firmed disorganitation  may  approach  in 
all  cases,  and  may  generally  evince 
proof  of  pressure,  and  of  interrupted 
nervous  susceptibilitv  and  action,  yet 
that  the  symptoms  which  mark  its  pro- 
gress ana  approach  will  vary  greatlv ; 
and  this  conclusion  will  be  borne  out  by 
a  comparison  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
cases  to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer.  Although  it  is  possible  that  in- 
flammation may  exist  without  being  at- 
tended bf  very  striking  symptoms,  ^et 
I  am  inclined  to  make  a  threefold  divi- 
sion of  cases  in  which  a  softened  condi- 
tion of  portions  of  the  brain  exists. 
First,  where  from  obstructed  circulation 
the  part  undergoes  a  change  analogous 
to  gangrene;  and  this  is  the  more  ge** 


nnine  form  of  the  disease  (CaaeLXXXI. 
LXXXII.  LXXXIII.)  Secondly,  where 
from  congestion  the  substance  of  the 
brain  suffers  a  more  or  less  complete 
laceration  (Case  XXIV.  LXXXIV.) ;  and 
under  this  division  might  be  classed  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  disorganisatioo 
is  secondary,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
mechanically  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  tumors,  or  effused  serous  fluid,  or 
apoplectic  clots  (Case  LXV.)  And 
thirdly,  where  softening  is  produced  by 
inflammatory  action  (Case  LXXVlIi. 
LXXIX.  IXKX.) 

"  It  most  however  be  remarked,  that 
in  these  observations  I  speak  only  of 
partiid  softening  with  disorganixation  of 
the  brain ;  not  including  those  cases  in 
which  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain 
is  found  unusually  soft,  a  condition 
which  often  occurs  when  the  body  has 
been  greatly  debilitated  and  worn  out 
b^  disease,  but  seems  not  to  interfere 
with  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
organ. 

"  Dr.  BuUie,  in  his  incomparable 
manual  of  morbid  anatomy,  by  which 
the  attention  of  modern  physiciana  was 
chiefly  drawn  to  the  study  of  pathology, 
speaks  of  the  softening  of  the  brain  as  it 
is  described  more  particularl^f  by  Dr. 
John  Hunter,  in  the  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures read  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1796;  and  he  refers  to  its  oc- 
currence under  two  forma— 4n  advanced 
ap^e,  and  combined  with  apoplectic  effu- 
sion; though,  by  a  remark  he  after- 
wards makes  when  speaking  of  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  brain,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  considered  it  in  the  latter 
case  a  disease  existing  previously  to  the 
rupture  of  the  vesseb,  or  a  consequence 
of  the  mischief.  The  fact  appears  to 
be,  that  it  occurs  in  apoplexy  under 
both  of  these  circumstances,  and  cases 
illustrative  of  both  will  be  found  re- 
corded even  in  the  present  volume. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
cases  in  which  we  are  induced  to  sus- 
pect that  the  softened  disorganixation 
IS  taking  place,  it  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  cause ;  as  long  as  we 
are  obliged  to  infer  excessive  action  we 
must  deplete,  and  use  counter  urrita* 
tion ;  but  looking  to  the  genend  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of 
such  disorganization,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  prohibit  active  depleting  reme* 
dies,  as  likely  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  system.  Nor  can  we  suppose  thai 
the  mercurial  action  would  produce  any 
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^Qod  eAct ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
u  cakolated  Co  disturb  the  more  healthy 
aod  aataral  actions^  may  be  expecied  to 
do  bann,  and  probaltly  the  careful 
aroidasce  of  every  thinir  which  can 
Of  er-ezcite  either  the  body  or  the  mind, 
with  the  employment  of  gentle  tonic 
remedies,  both  as  medicine  and  as  diet, 
and  even  as  occupation  and  amusement, 
wiQ  be  roost  effectual  in  delaying  the 
mischief,  or  in  supportkg  the  A^me 
under  its  gradaal  decline.  To  what  pe- 
riod life  may  be  prolonged,  when  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  diseased,  we  hate  not  the  means 
ofaiserting;  bat  that  large  portions  of 
the  brain  mav  be  lost  with  apparent  im- 
punity has  been  proved  in  many  in- 
•unces ;  and  in  some  of  the  furegoing 
cBJcs  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Bisrhiefhad  existed  several  months,  at- 
tended^  however,  with  great  functional 
derangement.  Whether  healthy  brain 
he  ever  regenerated  is  very  doubtful; 
hot  as  to  the  power  of  nature  of  repair- 
ing in  some  degree  the  injuries  ot  the 
brain,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  parts  of  the 
8ub»taoce  which  have  been  lacerated  by 
blows,  or  by  apoplexy,  and  thus  render- 
ed useless,  are  frequently  absortied  ;  but 
bow  far  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
ralfieient  for  such  an  operation,  where, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Kennedy  or  Murridge, 
spontaneous  change  has  taken  place, 
remains  a  matter  of  speculative  opi- 
Bioa  ;  al  all  events,  one  of  the  best  ob- 
jects we  can  propose  in  the  treatment, 
u  to  give  force  and  vigor  to  those  natu- 
ral actions  by  which  such  reparations 
are  effected/' 

PRSSSUIIB. 

The  division  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject adopted  by  our  author,  is,  first,  into 
tho»e  cases  which  illustrate  the  effects 
of  mere  vascular  turgescence^  2dly, 
those  ia  which  the  symptoms  appear  to 
hare  been  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
result  of  effused  scrum;  ddly,  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  nipture  of 
vessel,  with  extravasated  blood;  and 
4thlT,  choae  in  which  the  pressure  has 
resnlted  from  some  organic  chauge. 

Cmut  iliuHrmiiwe  of  the  tffetii  ofCgre^ 
krmi  Prettm^  from  Voseular  Tttrges* 
eemet, 

Wbeo  this  state  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  is  pn»d active  of  vertigo,  loss  of  con- 
Kioasness  and  volantary  power,  and 


not  unfrequently  of  convolsionsi  apo* 
plexy  from  congestion,  and  certain 
forms  of  epilepsy  passing  inipercepti* 
biy  into  each  other.  When  the  conges* 
tion  takes  place  more  gradually  as  from 
the  effect  of  narcotics,  or  habitual  indul- 
gence in  fermented  liquors,  or  arising 
in  the  progress  of  disease,  it  is  indicated 
by  increasing  listlessness,  drowsiness^ 
and  finally,  by  coma ;  temporary  numb* 
ness,  or  loss  of  sensation,  or  convul* 
sions,  being  experienced  towards  the 
termination  of  the  disease. 

The  following  case  is  a  gobd  illustrfr* 
tion  of  the  mingled  attack  of  apoplexy 
and  epilepsy : — 

"  James  Eames,  aged  60,  was  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  ander  my  care,  Septem- 
ber lOtb,  1829,  in  a  state  of  great  feebleness, 
with  occasional  vertieo,  from  an  attack  of  a 
mixed  apoplectic  and  epileptic  character, 
which  he  had  esperieoced  a  few  days  pr^* 
vioasly,  and  for  which  he  had  been  oiippsd  i 
he  was  a  stoat-made  man,  with  a  bald  head 
and  short  neck,  exsanguine  in  his  appear^ 
anoe,  I  believe  from  the  freqoent  necessity  of 
losing  blood.  I  had  seen  him  before,  and 
was  no  Btmnger  to  bis  history.  Six  yeasa  ' 
preriottsly,  while  be  was  walking,  he  was  first 
seised  with  giddiness,  and  on  the  following 
day  experienoed  a  mote  severe  attack,  with 
loss  of  sight  and  of  consoioasness.  He  was 
twice  bled  from  the  arm,  was  freely  copped, 
had  cold  applications  to  the  head,  and  gra* 
daaily  recovered,  not  having  suffered  during 
the  whole  attack  any  paralvsis.  Three 
years  and  a  half  afterwards  he  had  a  stmitaz- 
seirare,  and  again  about  a  year  after  that ; 
subsequently  to  which  he  was  in  the  hospi- 
tal, under  (he  care  of  Dr.  Cholmeley  ;  and 
wbih»  still  in  the  house  about  a  year  ago,  he 
had  a  more  severe  attack,  greatly  resemblisg 
apoplexy,  in  which  he  remained  perfectly 
seneelees  for  several  hours,  but  this  was  at- 
tended with  spasmodic  action  of  all  the  ex- 
tremities. He  was  copped,  and  recovered 
pretty  speedily,  but  remained  feeble  for  se- 
veral weeks  I  and  about  six  months  afteiv 
wards  had  another  similar  Attack.  As  he 
was  free  from  the  immediate  severity  of  the 
fit  at  the  time  of  his  being  received  under  my 
care,  I  had  recourse  to  gentle  purging,  and 
afterwards  to  tonics,  and  on  one  oceasioa  . 
waa  obliged  to  eup  him  at  the  neck ;  under 
ibis  plan  of  treatment  be  gained  streagtb 
rapidly,  and  left  the  bouse  in  about  a 
month.'* 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  which  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  the  chief  point 
to  be  decided  is,  the  extent  to  which 
depletion  ought  to  be  carried,  and  Dr, 
Bright  observes,  that  in  roost  instances, 
in  pro[)ortion  as  the  epileptic  character 
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preponderates,  the  propriety  of  large 
depletions  will  become  more  questiona- 
ble. Indeed,  the  abstraction  of  blood 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
means,  calculated  to  remove  present 
danger,  which  havinf[  been  effected, 
keeping  up  regular  action  of  the  bowels, 
with  tonic  regimen,  is  best  calculated 
to  guard  against  relapse. 

Next  in  succession  we  find  a  set  of 
instructive  cases,  shewing  the  tendency 
of  narcotic  poisons  to  produce  conges- 
tion in  the  brain.  In  the  following 
case,  which  proved  fatal,  the  staie  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  was  matter  of  de- 
monstration :— 

Poiion  by  OpUtm^  Great  Vaieular  Congettion  of 
the  Brain, 

" —  Williams,  a  young  woman,  was 
brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  January  Slst, 
18^5,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  from  the 
effects  of  opium,  taken  about  two  hours  be- 
fore her  aomission,  with  a  view  to  self-de- 
struction. The  quantity  she  had  swallowed 
was  not  exactly  known.  The  stomach-pump 
WIS  freely  used,  both  to  wash  .out  the  sto- 
mach and  to  administer  stimulants;  but 
sensibility  neTer  retumrd,  nor  did  she  ever 
BO  far  recover  as  to  be  able  to  swallow,  and 
she  died  about  fifteen  hours  after  admission. 

"  Seetio  Cadaveru^-^YeaBeh  of  the  head 
nnusually  turgid  throughout,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  anterior  part  of  the  led  hemi- 
rire  of  the  cerebrum,  an  ecchymosis  was 
rred  of  a  very  light  colour,  about  the 
sise  of  a  crown- piece— such  as  a  very  few 
drops  of  effused  blood  might  have  produced. 
The  bloody  points  were  very  numerous  in  the 
out  surface  of  the  brain  :  there  was  no  serum 
collected  in  the  ventricles.  The  stomach 
was  quite  healthy,  except  two  or  three  spots 
of  ecchymosis,  which  were  ascribed  to  the 
tube  of  the  stomach-pump ;  there  was  on  the 
whole  less  ▼asculaiity  than  usual.  In  the 
large  intestines  were  some  appearances  of 
inflammatory  action.  A  small  ovarian  tu- 
mor, about  the  size  of  an  orange,  was  found 
in  the  pelvis*'' 

But  all  cases  come  not  to  this  unhap- 
py end,  even  where  large  ouantities  of 
laudanum  have  been  swallowed,  and 
Dr.  Bright  relates  three  instances  in 
which  "  an  ounce  and  a  half,"  "  some- 
thing more  than  two  drachms,"  and 
what  was  believed  "  to  exceed  an 
ounce,"  were  taken;  their  baneful  ef- 
fects being  warded  off  chieflv  by  the  af- 
fusion of  cold  water  upon  the  head,  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Wray 
some  vears  ago,  in  a  paper  which  he 
published  in  the  Medical  Repository. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF   CERTAIN 
COLLEGE  HEGULATIONS- 

W£  have  been  a  good  deal  amused  durini; 
the  last  week  or  two  with  witneaaio^ 
the  cool  impudence  and  empty  bab- 
ble of  a  %voo]d-be  director  of  study 
— an  open  instigator  of  cabals  among 
the  medical  students  of  the  metn>- 
polis.  Amused  we  were,  because  we 
knew  how  impotent  and  harmless  were 
all  these  unbidden  efforts ;  nay,  we 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  amuse- 
ment, did  we  not  fear  that  some  un- 
lucky simpleton  or  other  might  be  mis- 
led Iiy  the  contrivances  of  the  medico- 
political  mountebank.  As  be  ''  bides 
his  time''  with  the  instinct  of  an  animal 
of  mischief,  he  calculates  about  this  pe- 
riod on  the  number  of  the  inexperienced 
whom  he  may  hope  to  delude ;  nor  does 
he  scruple  to  employ  the  most  abject 
arts  of  insinuation  to  gain  the  ear  of 
those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  their 
earliest  course  of  medical  study.  To 
reason  with  him,  or  to  reply  to  the  sort 
of  trash  which  he  indites,  were  out 
of  the  question;  it  would  first  be  ne- 
cessary CO  know  exactly  what  he  aims 
at — what  it  is,  in  the  name  of  every 
thing  incomprehensible,  that  the  man 
means  to  insist  on  ?  Is  it  the  abolish- 
ing of  all  rule  and  government  in  the 
profession  ?  or  rather,  is  it  not  his  no- 
tion that  be  may  eventually  be  able  to 
set  up  some  fabric  of  his  own  upon  the 
ruins  of  all  that  is  respectable  in  our 
time-honoured  establishments  ?  The 
blockhead !  the  merest  tyro  could  ex- 
pose his  folly  and  presumption. 

Attending    hospitals    and    lectures, 
and  afterwards  receiving  certificates- 
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are  nol  tbeae  tlie  chief  objects  of 
the  man's  hostility?  Has  he  not, 
ID  his  Tery  last  effnsioD,  held  up 
the  ctinkal  instrucCioQ  that  could  be 
afforded  by  a  private  country  practi- 
tioner as  equivalent  to  that  which 
the  student  could  obtain  from  our 
Ifreatest  hospitals?  Let  us  haTC  the 
kni^nage  itself  in  which  his  notable 
scheme  is  described.  His  country  mas- 
ter is  sorely  a  most  accomplished  cha- 
racter:— 

**  He  furnishes  his  apprentices  with 
repemttd  demomtroHoni  in  anatomy  and 
haioMff,  and  reads  to  them  during  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  upon  subjects  con- 
neeted  with  ike  ikeary  and  practice  of 
wudidne*  With  a  yiew  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  pharmaceutical  chemis- 
try ^  be  experimentalizes  with  his  pupils 
in  lus  nuag  Utile  laboratory ;  and  with 
a  wish  to  teach  them  diagnosis  and 
prognosis,  he  causes  one  of  hie  appreu' 
tieis  daily  to  accompany  him  to  the 
hed-nde  of  the  nek  i  whUe,  in  order  to 
render  familiar  to  them  those  changes 
which  the  Tarious  organs  of  the  body 
undefgo  from  the  progress  of  disease, 
he  neglects  no  favourable  opportunity 
of  iaslitating  pott^mortem  examina- 
timu  (!)  Thus  tutored,  how  can  these 
apprentices  fiiil  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  their  profession  i" 

The  question  is  really  too  silly  to 
merit  a  reply.  The  personage  (of  whom 
more  anon)  who  doles  out  these  copious 
stores  of  medical  tutorship,  is,  a  little 
higher  up,  described  as  one  who  had 
just "  walked  the  hospitals"  in  this  metro- 
polis,  who  had  reluctantly  acquired  the 
''requisite  quantity  of  recognized  certifi- 
cates," had  happened  to  succeed  in  pass- 
ing the  ''  ordeal"  of  an  examination  for 
his  diploma,  and  who  had  but  lately 
"  plunged  into  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession :"  when,  being  "  happy 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  one 
or  two  apprentices,"  he  succeeds  in 
swindling  the  parents  of  the  hopeful 
youths  out  of  200  or  250  guineas  for 


each,  under  the  false  pretence  of  com- 
pleting their  education  for  those  sums; 
And  this  is  the  able  gentleman  whose 
tutorial  care  should  supersede  the  ac- 
quisition of  recognized  certificates,  and 
the  attendance  of  London  hospitals;  thii 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  medical  millenium 
which  is  to  take  place  upon  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  system!  Surely  chaos 
must  come  again. 

Hospitals  !  who  is  so  weak  as  to  en- 
dure for  a  moment  the  folly  of  him  who 
would  undervalue  them?  Hospitals! 
without  which  even  the  best  appointed 
schools  (if  they  can  be  said  to  be  appoint- 
ed at  all  without  them)  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  half  made  up— can  scarcely  de- 
serve the  name  of  schools  so  long  as  the 
defect  exists.  We  should  be  paying  but 
a  sorry  compliment  to  the  understanding 
of  our  readers  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the 
thrice- told  tale  of  the  great  advantages 
of  hospital  attendance  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  competent  medical  education; 
and  we  decline  the  task  the  more  wil- 
lingly as  it  has  been  so  recently  and  so 
ably  done  in  our  pages  by  the  accom- 
plished professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  London.  But  we  cannot 
suppress  our  indignation  at  the  bold 
effrontery  of  the  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  stand  forth  as  a  public 
adviser,  and  to  advocate  the  possibility 
of  their  being  dispensed  with. 

And  is  there  a  shadow  more  of  feasi- 
bility about  bis  notions  regarding  certi- 
ficates ?  Questions  may  arise,  as  they 
have  often  arisen  of  late,  touching  cer- 
tain differences  as  to  the  persons  from 
whom  certificates  should  be  received ; 
but  we  believe  there  never  was  a  time 
when  those  documents  were  not  de- 
manded as  a  preliminary  for  an  inaugu- 
ral examination— as  a  rational,  and  in 
some  sort  a  sufiicient  guarantee,  that  the 
individual  presenting  himself  was  not 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
test— a  test  which,  without  it  would 
either  have  to  be  conducted  with  a  pain- 
ful minuteness,  or  be  liable  to  frequent 
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fnistratioD,  from  (he  cireorobtancet  of 
disreputable  persons  offt^ing  themselfes 
as  caodidates.  and  from  the  growing  pre- 
valence of  the  cramming  system. 

Time  was*  undoubtedly^  when  restric- 
lioDS  had  to  be  imposed  upon  those  who, 
without  sofiicient  reason,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  right  of  bestowing  cer- 
lificates ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  persons  educated  to 
Uie  profession,  many  additional  schools 
were  set  up— places  in  which,  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  inefficient  plans  of 
instruction  were  adopted— and  where 
persons  became  teachers  who  were  to* 
tally  unprovided  with  the  suitable  ap* 
■paratus,  preparations,  drawings,  dini- 
<al  warda,  or  subjects  for  dissectioi^. 
Thi9  grew,  at  length,  into  an  evil  which 
could  no  longer  be  endured. 
•  Nice  distinctions  had  to  be  adopted 
Mrith  regard  to  the  bodies  or  individuals 
to  whom  this  important  privilege  of 
giving  certificates  was  to  be  entrusted i 
and,  from  time  to  time,  alterations  had 
to  be  made,  aU  tending  to  check  the 
intrusion  of  unworthy  characters,  and 
to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
profession.  But  we  conscientiously  be- 
lieve, that  the  privilege  is  at  this  time 
fully  as  freely  and  judiciously  commu- 
nicated as  it  can  be,  with  due  protec- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  the  medical  re* 
public ;  nor  shall  we  take  the  word  of 
any  disturber  who  would  prompt  us  to 
demand  its  more  unrestricted  bestowal 
—much  less  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
aystem. 

The  absurdity  of  the  proposal  is  not 
fk  little  ingenious.  Abolish  hospital  ate 
tendance,  and  dispense  with  certificates! 
.Upon  what  ground  ?  Who  proposes  it  ? 
Why,  one  who  has  no  connexion  what*- 
ever  with  hospitals,  because  hospitals 
will  have  no  connexion  with  him— and 
who  has  had  no  interest  in  the  "  cerr 
tidcate  system,"  because  heretofore 
be  has  never  bad  a  certificate  to 
bestow;  but  one  who  has  now  a  nos*- 
truoi  of  his  own  to  recoiiuiien$)y  which 


is  to  ciire  all  the  diseases  incident  to 
medical  education.  Oh  I  the  disinterest- 
edness  of  this  noble-minded  projector** 
who  has  no  other  object  than  the  estst* 
biishing  of  a  poor  "  cave  of  Adnllani," 

a    RBFDGX   FOR  THB   DESTITVTB,  whi- 

ther  all  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
but  every  thing  to  gun,  and  are 
discontented  with  their  present  con- 
dition—particularly broken-down  teach- 
ers of  ani^tomy— may  betake  tliem- 
selves,  with  the  hope  of  comfort  from 
tlie  "  eleemosynary  fund  1*'  Why  should 
hospital  tickets  be  purchased,  or  certifi- 
cates of  any  sort  obtained,  when  the 
price  of  the  very  cheapest  of  them  were 
enough  to  buy  a  place  in  the  **  refog«  }" 
And  a  place  in  the  refuge  makes  a  man 
a  Doctor  at  once,  and  entitles  him  to 
the  privilege  of  the  fund.  These  most 
be  allowed  to  be  "  advantages  seldom 
offered  to  the  public,  end  never 
equalled ;"  they  are,  moreover,  seldom 
likely  to  be  offered  again— so  now  is  the 
time  to  secure  a  bargain. 

But  what  constitutes  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  new  establishment  is,  that 
it  offers,  like  the  cave  of  the  Israelite,  a 
most  desirable  haven  to  "  every  one 
that  is  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  is 
in  debt;"  and,  we  suppose,  to  every 
one  that  has  got  himself  into  the  meshes 
of  the  law  for  the  *'good  cause's'' 
sake.  And  this,  by  the  way,  reminds 
us  of  a  letter  which  we  have  joat  re- 
ceived, bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  : 
we  shall  make  no  apology,  but  give  it 
to  the  reader  at  full  length. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Taunton,  Oct.  18,  I8S1. 

Sir,— I  must  appeal  to  your  genero- 
sity for  setting  me  right  before  the  pub- 
lic about  a  little  matter  in  which  1  am 
concerned  here,  and  an  account  of  which 
I  sent  the  Lancet  last  week ;  but  what 
was  my  astonishment  at  finding  my  pri- 
vate and  confidential  communication 
laid  before  the  readers  of  that  journal 
in  a  garbled  and  strangely  altered  form  ! 
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I  applied  for  advice  in  a  bit  of  a  law  diffi- 
call?  to  thoeditor  of  the  Lancet— know- 
ing bow  clever  be  is  in  scrapes  of  this 
kind — bat  I  did  not  want  to  have  my- 
self exposed,  nor  my  name  given  to  the 
public :  judge,  then,  of  my  surprise  and 
annoyaoce,  atfiading  myself  betrayed— 
I  saj  ^r«y«d— by  the  awkward  ma- 
nagement of  that  gentleman.  8ir,  mv 
name  is  Cureall,  or  more  properly  Curl, 
as  it  IS  still  pronounced  here,  ana  I  live 
in  this  town,  having  a  decent  practice  of 
from  two  to  three  bundrea  a  year. 
There  is  no  reason  now  why  I  should 
conceal  any  thing  from  you :  I  am  ex- 
posed and  disgraced^myself  and  my 
bosineaa,  by  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
introduced'  into  the  pages  of  your  con- 
temporary: I  am  regularly  olown  up 
by  hftving  any  thing  to  do  with  that 
macaxioe  of  scandal  and  absurdity; 
and  1  have  no  hope  of  recovery  but  by 
throwiajg  myself  on  the  public  gene- 
rosity through  your  kind  interference. 

Yoa  most  know  then,  sir,  that  I 
am  lineally  descended  from  the  ce- 
lebrated Edmund  Curl,  of  whom  such 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  Pope's 
works:  this  should  be  some  guaran- 
tee for  my  claim  to  a  character 
for  Icnming.  The  name  by  some  cor- 
ruption, 1  suppose  from  the  connexion 
of  some  of  my  later  ancestors  with  the 
healing  art,  has  descended  to  me  as 
Gnrean ;  and  by  that  denomination 
many  of  your  reaaers  will,  perhaps,  re- 
collect my  father,  who  was  sentenced  to 
confinement  in  llchester  jail  for  twelve 
months,  for  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  an  experiment  with  prossic  acid, 
whidi  be  tried  in  the  cause  of  science. 
From  him  I  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  my  general  and  medical  education ; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  to  do  your  contemporary 
justice,  1  found  the  hospitals  the  most 
useless  places  1  ever  stept  into.  I 
learned  nothing ;  I  walked  them— that 
was  all.  None  of  the  surgeons  seemed 
to  care  any  more  for  me  than  if  they 
never  saw  me,  or  had  never  received  my 
money.  It  was  the  same  way  at  lec- 
tures. I  attended  all  the  prescribed 
courees  at  one  of  the  great  hospital 
schools,  and,  except  when  paying  for 
my  tickets,  never  had  the  honour  of  en- 
joying the  conversation  of  any  of  my 
prrcepCors,  who  in  fact  spoke  only  to. 
those  wbo  were  anxious  for  further  in- 
formation,  and  I  did  not  need  that. 
I  wovld  have  been  onite  solitary, 
and  perhaps   bare   diea    of  the   va< 


Sours,  had  I  not  picked  up  with  some 
esptsed  pupils  like  myself,  and  with 
them  contrived  to  spend  the  time  prettv 
tolerably  until  the  courses  expired. 
Well,  for  all  that,  I  was  not  deficient  at 
the  examination.  1  was  always  ready 
at  gathering  knowledge,  and  contrived 
to  have  enough  to  secure  my  diploma. 
What  with  the  talk  which  1  could  always 
muster,  on  no  matter  what  subject,  and 
what  with  a  little crammm^,  1  passed.  But 
what  dues  it  signify  how  I  passed,  when  I 
am  conscious  that  I  know  quite  enough 
for  any  country  nractitioner  ?  1  was  not 
going  to  be  an  hospital  surgeon,  or  n 
metropolitan  teacher ;  and  so,  in  short, 
with  tnat  impression,  1  went  home  and 
began  to  practise. 

It  is  not  true  that  I  bought  a  busi- 
ness; no,  I  got  into  notice  by  the 
credit  I  had  of  being  all-accompnshed, 
coming  straight  from  the  feet  of  the 
Gamaliels  in  London;  not  that  1  have 
got  into  any  such  mighty  practice  ei- 
ther, but  my  London  education,  and 
my  easy  account  of  it,  stood  my 
friend  and  gut  me  a  couple  of  appren- 
tices, with  whom  f  secured  very  re* 
snectable  fees.  Of  course  I  said  no- 
tning,  when  taking  the  lads,  about  re- 
gulations of  hospital  attendance,  and 
certificates  from  recognized  schools.  I 
always  thought,  with  your  con  tempo* 
rary,  that  they  were  odious  and  disgust- 
ing things ;  and,  having  equity  on  my 
side,  I  set  my  conscience  at  rest. 
The  parents  of  my  apprentices,  I 
knew,  would  hear  of  these  odious  regu- 
lations some  time  or  other,  and  would 
be  readily  convinced  of  their  grossness ; 
and,  besides,  they  were  very  well  able 
to  bear  the  loss,  or  to  go  to  law  with 
the  College,  if  they  thought  fit.  I 
thought,  too,  that  if  tbev  did.  it  would 
be  no  harm ;  and  /  should  have  the 
credit  of  being  instrumental  in  effecting 
this  most  desirable  consummation.  I 
merely  promised  to  make  surgeons  of 
them ;  and  surgeons  they  are,  f  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  as  good  as  myself. 
I  taught  them,  it  is  true,  more  theory 
than  practice--that  was  unavoidable ; 
but  I  taught  them  the  most  useful 
practice:  what  is  the  use  of  capital 
operations  I  would  be  glad  to  know? 
1  never  had  a  capital  operation  to  per- 
form in  my  life,  and  perhaps  never 
shall,  but  1  have  had  a  fau*  share  of  the 
useful  minor  surgery  —  much  teeth 
extraction,  phliebotomy,  treatment  of 
cut  shins,  sprains,  and  bums;  and 
what  more  does  a  country  practitioner 
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require?  **  My  snog  little  laboratory" 
^oh  come^  that  U  too  good  a  joke ! 
I  may  have  mixed  sulphuric  acid  with 
infuHion  of  roses,  or  lemoQ  juice  with 
solution  of  soda,  but  as  to  direct  ezperi- 
meats  for  learning  or  teaching  chemis- 
try, that  is  all  —  nonsense.  Clinical 
instruction  I  certainly  gave  when  I 
could,  and  I  remember  we  once  bad  a 
fine  fever  case  for  a  post-mortem  ;  but  I 
never  could  venture  upon  a  iubjtct ;  I 
should  have  been  taken  up  for  a  resur- 
rection-man, I  bare  no  doubt,  if  I  at- 
tempted it^  and  1  always  bad  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  law  of  raisdemeanora 
before  my  eyes. 

Well,  now  came  the  time  for  it.  My 
pupils'  apprenticeships  exi)ired,  and 
they  were  to  be  examined  in  London 
without  more  ado.  I  gave  tl>em  their 
indentures,  and  a  general  certificate  f^r 
what  I  had  tauffht  them,  and  desired 
them  to  demana  an  early  examination 
at  the  College.  With  what  anxiety*  did 
I  await  the  first  post  after  their  arnval : 
it  all  came  out  at  once :  a  knock  at  my 
door;  the  fathers  of  my  pupils  enter  to 
insist  upon  an  explanation  of  their 
sons'  being  refused  examination.  I 
explained  the  gross  injustice  of  such  an 
occurrence,  and  proved  how  they  could 
not  be  refused.  "  But,  zounds  t  sir, 
they  have  been  refused,"  cried  one  of 
my' furious  visitors.  It  was  of  no  use: 
they  swore  they  would  not  be  trifled 
witu;  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  not 
lonjg  till  I  had  notice  of  an  action  for 
swindling  served  upon  me,  and  that 
action  now  pends. 

Now,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you,  is  not  this 
a  scandalous  result  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital and  Lecture-certificate  system? 
Am  I  not  a  martyr  to  the  "  horrible 
and  disgusting,"  <*  cc^d,  unfeeling,  and 
relentless"  system  pursued  by  the  Col- 
lege? But,  as  I  said  before,  I  throw 
myself  on  ^our  generosity,  and  leave 
my  case  entirely  in  your  hands;  though, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you,  had  not  Wakley  made  so 
-  base  a  use  of  my  confidence. 

Your  most  oltedient,  humble  servant, 
Peter  Cureall,  M.R.C.a 

However  much  we  may  be  obliged 
to  Mr.  Cureall  for  the  honour  of  his 
transferred  confidence,  we  fear  he  mil 
not  find  us  of  much  use  to  him :  we 
would  recommend  him  though,  by  all 
means,  to  become  reconciled  to  bis  old 


patron  and  adviser  as  soon  aa  posaible, 
and  perhaps  be  may  tluis  be  enabled  to 
exchange  his  "  snug  little  laboratory" 
for  a  snug  little  professorship  in  tbe 
Refuge  for  the  Destitute.  In  the  meao- 
time,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him, 
we  have  done:  littra  teripim  manet: 
what  he  has  written,  he  has  written  ; 
and  bis  epistle  carries  its  own  commea- 
tary  along  with  it. 


rACTS  REGARDING  CHOLERA. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  Drs. 
Russel  and  Barry  in  tracing  the  history 
of  cholera  as  it  manifested  itself  at  Sc 
Petersburg   and  the   adjacent   places. 
Their  inquiries  have  been  chiefly  direct- 
ed to  ascertaining  its  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, with  a  view  to  determining  the 
question  of  contagion;   and  although 
some  of  the  facts  are  diflicult  to  recon- 
cile with  any  of  our  prevalent  theories 
upon  the  subject,  yet  we  must  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  point  to  in- 
fection conveyed  by  persons,  and  not  by 
goods  or  clothes,  as  the  usual  source  of 
the  contamination.    The  gentlemen  al- 
luded to  seem  to  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  opi- 
nions —  marking    the    events   passing 
under  their  own  immediate  observation, 
and  in  tracing  the  history  of  what  they 
did  not  themselves  witness-^admitting 
only  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
seen  what  they   narrated;    a  caution 
which  they  were  led  to  adopt  in  conse- 
quence of    the  colouring  which  they 
found  to  be  often  given  to  circumstances 
according  to  the  views  entertained  by 
the  narrator  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease itself.    Of  the  many  important  facu 
which  their  last  letters  (received  a  few 
days  ago)  contain,  we  can  only  give  a 
few,  but  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  whole 
laid  before  the  public  in  a  systematic 
shape.    There  is  at  St.  Petersburg  a 
city  prison,  under  the  medical  charge  of 
Dr.  Bish,  an  intelligent  physician,  and 
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previously  to  the  appetiADce  of  the  epi- 
demic, an-  anti-contagioniBt.  He,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  officers  of  the  esta- 
blishmealt  resides  within  the  walls  of 
the  priioo,  by  which  all  communication 
with  the  neighbourhood  is  prevented 
On  cholera  appearing  at  St.  Petersburg, 
all  intercourse  between  the  gaol  and  the 
town  was  rigidly  cut  off,  and  no  instance 
of  the  malady  occurred  for  some  time  i 
but  at  length  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, she  being  also  a  prisoner,  was 
readmitted  from  one  of  the  hospitals  to 
which  she  had  been  sent  to  be  cured  of 
a  syphilitic  complaint,  no  one  labouring 
under  such  being  retained  for  treatment 
in  the  prison.  On  her  return  she  pas  sed 
through  the  apartment  where  her  hus- 
band was:  she  spoke  to,  and  saluted 
him,  but  proceeded  in  a  moment  to  the 
part  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
ieoiales.  She  had  some  diarrhoea  when 
admitted,  which  on  the  following  night 
proved  to  be  cholera,  and  of  which  she 
died  in  twelve  hours.  Three  women^ 
who  had  been  in  the  room  with  her, 
were  next  taken  ill,  and  after  them  her 
husband,  ivho  also  died.  There  were 
foor  hundred  persons  within  the  walls, 
and  of  these  twenty-seven  had  cholera, 
whidi  in  fifteen  proved  fistal.  No  case 
occurred  in  the  portion  of  the  prison 
allotted  to  nobles,  it  being  apart  from 
the  rest. 

Tliere  is  a  German  colony  on  the 
Neva,  thirteen  versts  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  houses  are  detached  with 
gardens,  and  the  surrounding  country 
highly  cultivated,  while  the  inhal>itants 
are  more  cleanly,  and  fonder  of  the  open 
air,  Chan  the  Russians.  Thither  some 
persons  fled  on  cholera  appearing  in  the 
capita] ;  one  of  these,  a  female,  took  the 
disease,  and  died  of  it ;  but  it  did  not 
spread,  no  other  instance  of  it  having 
occurred,  though  her  bed  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  used.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  beds 
and  clothes  of  those  who  have  died, 
seem  to  have  been  made  use  of  with  im- 


punity. Opposite  this  colony,  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  there 
about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
Blackfriars,  are  Russian  villages;  but 
they  did  not  escape,  though  the  locality 
was  as  salubrious  as  that  of  their  Ger- 
man neighbours.  It  b  a  curious  fact, 
that  another  German  colony,  on  the 
road  to  Moscow,  between  Ysbora  and 
Colpina,  escaped,  although  the  disease 
raged  at  both  the  places  just  mentioned ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  no  travellers 
ever  stopped  at  the  German  village,  be- 
cause the  others  afforded  much  better 
accommodation. 

At  Cronstadt,  as  at  Moscow,  no  case 
occurred  among  the  military  cadets 
(150  in  number),  all  communication 
having  been  cut  off  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  fortress;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  several  instances  happened 
where  persons  had  the  disease,  though 
no  communication  with  any  source  of 
infection  could  be  traced.  Thus  a  man, 
confined  by  haemoptisis  on  the  third 
floor  of  a  house,  who  had  not  been  out 
of  the  room  for  many  days,  and  who 
saw  no  one  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  disease,  took  it  notwithstanding. 
At  the  Foundling  Hospital  a  good  many 
children  died  of  cholera,  and  setreral 
nurses  had  it;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  when  any  of  these  last,  who  were 
suckling,  had  the  disease,  so  yis  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  the  infant  to  be 
given  to  another  nurse,  none  of  those 
who  gave  the  breast  in  this  way  became 
affected  with  cholera,  although,  in  many 
instances,  the  infant*s  clothes  were  not 
changed. 

QUARANTINE. 
Wb  understand  that  most  vigorous  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  cholera  from  our 
shores,  if  this  is  be  effected  by 
quarantine.  We  hear  that  a  conside- 
rable additional  number  of  ships  of  war 
have,  within  the  last  week,  been  ordered 
upon  this  service.         ^^  , 
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DRS.  RUSSEL  AND  BARRY. 

Tbb  Russian  GoTernment  has  conferred 
the  decoration  of  St.  Anne,  of  the 
second  order,  on  Drs.  Russeland  Barry, 
for  their  zealous  and  scientific  investi- 
gations  on  the  subject  of  cholera  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  These  gentlemen  are 
supposed  to  be  now  at  Hamburg, 
where  the  presence  of  the  cholera  will 
probably  detain  them  for  some  time. 


THE  CHOLERA  AT  VIENNA. 

The  mortality  from  the  cholera  in  this 
capital,  during  the  first  month  of  its 
tisi  tat  ion— that  is  say,  from  the  13th  of 
August  to  the  13th  of  September, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  hundred 
deaths.  But  about  the  latter  period, 
&  heavy  rain  and  storm  having  prevailed 
for  the  ^better  part  of  three  days,  the 
disease  broke  out  with  the  most  alarming 
violence  on  the  night  of  the  13th,  and, 
in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours, 
swept  away  eighty  victims;  and  this 
principally  in  the  ciiy.  In  one  little 
street,  not  containing  above  ten  or  a 
dozen  houses,  six  persons  died  on  that 
night.  The  higher  classes  seem  to  have 
been  peculiarly  singled  out  for  the  ro^ 
▼age;  and  the  Doctors  Sidprowitscfc/ 
Gbissner,  and  Roehrig,  were  among  the 
first  who  fell.  Since  this  alarming 
burst,  however,  the  cholera  has  not  gone 
on  with  proportional  fury :  it  is  com- 
paratively tranquil,  though  the  deaths 
are  still  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

If  the  local  peculiarities  of  Vienna 
be  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  diflScult 
to  explain  why  the  higher  orders  have 
particularly  felt  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  also  why  the  city  has  been  its 
principal  haunt.  Vienna,  the  city,  is 
small,  compact,  and  surrounded  by 
suburbs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  wide  glacis.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  houses  immoderately 


high.  Vet  it  is  here  that  the  higher 
classes  reside,  though  their  first^tloors 
are  generally  destitute  of  both  tir  and 
light.  The  lower  classes,  meantime, 
enjoy  the  upper  stories,  as  well  as  tiie 
more  spacious  and  airy  8abnri>a. 

It  should  not  eseape  observation,  too, 
that  Vienna  is  almost  completely 
hemmed  in  with  a  chain  of  mountains  i 
tvhich,  however,  do  not  protect  it  from 
riolent  gales  during  the  best  part  of  the 
year,  and  especially  about  the  equi- 
noxes. 

Rheumatism,  in  a  severe  form,  is  a 
constant  resident  at  Vienna ;  and,  every 
autumn,  a  malignant  dysentery  pre* 
vails,  of  which  the  mortality  b  con- 
siderable. The  people,  too,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, particularly  the  higher  orders, 
are  fond  of  good  living. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  au- 
gur well  for  the  future  progress  of  the 
complaint,  that  in  Vienna  it  has  not 
been  more  severe ;  for  few  cities  in  Bo- 
rope,  perhaps,  possess  more  of  those 
elements  which  constitute  the  fomites 
of  this  direful  malady. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 
Foreign  and  Domestic, 

RETLACBMBNT  OF  N0SB8. 

Da.  Barthblbmt,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  Hebdomadaire^  on  the  re-union 
of  parts  entirely  separated  from  the 
body,  gives  the  following  nose  cases, 
which  he  says  he  has  had  upon  the  best 
authority.  The  first  of  them  he  ob* 
tained  from  a  lady,  who  gave  him  ker 
honour  that  it  was  true.  A  soldier,  at 
Lyons,  in  1815,  had  the  end  of  his  nose 
cot  off  in  a  duel  by  his  sidversary's 
sabre.  He  put  the  piece  of  nose  in  nis 
pocket  to  keep  it  warm,  and  returned 
home  to  his  lodgings.  A  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  who  put  the  disunited  parts  to* 
gether  agcun ;  and  they  took  to  admiration . 
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For  t^e  foUowiog  case  the  veracity  of 
Dr.  Regnault,  of  (he  Militarv  Hospital 
of  Grand  CaiUoo,  is  pledged.  In  the 
priioo  of  Niort  two  men  bad  a  fight,  in 
which  one  of  them  hit  off  aconaiderable 
portion  of  the  other's  nose.  The  uo« 
fortunate  fellow  who  suffered  the  mati- 
lation  did  nothing  fur  four  or  five  hours 
bar  deplore  his  loss :  the  piece  of  nose, 
however,  he  piclted  up,  wrapped  it  in 
his  handkerchief,  and  pnt  it  in  his 
pocket.  A  fellow-prisoner  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  sur- 
geon of  the  jail,  to  see  wfaat  he  could  do 
for  him;  lie  did  so,  and  the  medical 
officers  having  speedily  warmed  some 
alcohol,  steeped  the  part  in  it„  and  then 
put  the  divided  surfaces  together.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  they  were  lolidly 


ACnOM  OF  TARIODS  MBDICINXS  ON 
THE  H£ALTHT  BODT. 

A  set  of  experiments  has  recently 
been  performed  at  Leipsig  on  the  action 
of  several  important  medicines  on  the 
beakby  body.  They  were  made  on 
tweaty-lwo  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
denta,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  forty-five;  two  boys,  and  three 
females,  one  twelve,  another  eighteen, 
and  the  third  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Siirmie  of  Patau. — Eight  members 
of  the  association  above  mentioned  took 
twice  a-day  doses  of  nitre,  gradually 
increased    from     fifteen    grains   to    a 
drachm,  and  the  effect  was  excitement 
of  the  kidney,  intestinal  canal,  and  skin. 
The  sensation  of  coolness  felt  in  the 
month,  throat,  and  sometimes  the  sto- 
mach, on  taking  a  solution  of  nitre,  is 
soon  followed  by  a  state  of  re-action, 
accompanied  by  increase  of  the  pulse. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  an  antiphlogistle,  as 
some  physicians  imagine.    It  ought  to 
he  prohibited  in  all  inflammatory  affec* 
tioBs  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  genito- 
ariaary  system  ;  neither  is  it  a  proper 
remedy  in  cntaneom  diseases,  except  to 
prodoce  determination  to  the  kidnevs  or 
intestines.    As  a  purgative  it  oaght  to 
be  idtogether  abandoned,  since  we  pos- 
sess many  safer  and  more  certain  medi- 
ones  of  this  class.     As  a  diuretic  it  may 
be  admissible  in  some  acute  dropsies, 
bat  in  general  it  ia  an  ineligible  diuretic, 
for  other  remedies  of  the  same  class^are 
more  powerful  and  safe,  and  do  not  dis- 
oider  digeation,  as  nitre  does,  when  long 


continued.  The  best  effects  are  to  be 
procured  in  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
Its  membranes,  or  of  the  throat,  or  even 
of  the  chest.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments made  with  it  on  the  females  of 
the  club,  it  is  an  emmenagogue. 

Cherry 'laurel  water.  —  The  article 
made  use  of  was  prepared  by  distilling 
three  pounds  of  liquid  from  a  mixture 
of  six  pounds  of  water,  one  ounce  of 
rectified  alcohol,  and  one  pound  of  fresh 
laurel  leaves  chopped.  Twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  club  took  it  in  doses  pro<^ 
gressivelv  increased  from  five  to  twenty- 
five,  and  finally  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve  drops.  Its  whole  action  appeared 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  brain,  the 
symptoms  being  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
head,  sleepiness,  torpor  of  the  intellec- 
tual functions,  general  lassitude  and 
feebleness,  retardation  of  the  pulse,  cor« 
responding  in  degree  to  the  neadache  s 
and  this  state  was  preceded  by  dull  and 
pungent  pain  in  the  head,  chiefly  in  the 
fore  part,  in  the  region  of  the  uptie 
nerves.  The  pathological  cause  of  all 
these  symptoms  appeared  to  Professor 
J5rg  to  be  turgescence  or  plethora  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  head.  It  like- 
wise produced  unpleasant  tickling  in  the 
larynx,  cough,  and  an  increased  secre-^ 
tion  of  mucus,  continuing  sometimes 
for  several  days,  and  constituting  a 
slight  attack  of  bronchitis.  Hence  he 
In&rs,  that  cherry-laurel  water  is  con- 
tra-indicated in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  lungs,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
scarlatina  ana  puerperal  fever.  By  its 
secondary  action  in  lesseiiing  nervous 
sensibility  and  retarding  the  circulation, 
it  may  be  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  organs  of  genera- 
tion, or  in  excitement  of  these  organs 
without  inflammation.  It  is  contra-in- 
dicated, he  further  conceives,  in  spas- 
modic affections  where  the  cause  is  ex- 
citement of  the  brain,  or  turgescence  of 
its  vessels.  M.  Jorg  has  found  that  the 
cherry-laurel  water,  like  the  other  forms 
of  prussic  acid,  is  rapidly  decomposed, 
and  likewise  that  its  effects  on  different 
people  are  very  different  In  degree; 
Bitter-almond  water,  though  stronger 
in  taste  and  odour  than  cherry-laurel 
water,  is  less  active  and  more  uncertain 
in  its  physiological  effects.  The  effects 
of  pure  prussic  acid  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  cuerry-laurel  water. 

Fslertan.— This  was  taken  in  infu- 
sion in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight 
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drachms  in  four  ounces  of  water,  or  in 
powder  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or 
a  whole  drachm,  or  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture in  various  doses.  Sometimes  no 
effect  was  manifested;  sometimes  it 
acted  on  the  brain ;  sometimes  on  the 
alimentary  canal.  When  the  brain  was 
acted  on,  excitement  was  first  remarked, 
being  indicated  by  serenity  or  disposi- 
tion to  liTeliness;  then  slight  conges- 
tion followed,  as  was  shewn  by  the 
sense  of  weight  in  the  head  ;  but  there 
was  never  prostration  nor  torpor,  as 
after  other  medicines  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  action.  When  the  alimen- 
tary canal  was  acted  on,  eructations 
were  produced,  with  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  stomach,  flatulence,  colic,  and 
tenesmus;  sometimes  nausea,  with  a 
bitter  taste.  Valerian  likewise  quickens 
the  circulation,  thouffh  moderately.  It 
was  farther  remarkeo  that  the  action  of 
half  a  drachm  continued  four  hours, 
that  of  two  drachms  twelve  hours,  that 
the  action  qn  the  stomach  is  most  easily 
indoced  by  the  powder,  that  on  the 
brain  bv  the  infusion,  and  that  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  infusion  passed 
away  quickly*  while  that  of  the  powder 
remained  several  hours.  M.  J5rg  con- 
cludes from  his  experiments,  that  valcr 
rian  may  be  useful  in  8upportin||^  the 
strength  whenever  inflaounation  is  not 
present)  but  that  it  is.  contra-indicated 
whenever  ther^  is  congestion  in  the  head 
or  abdominal  viscera. 

Serpentary. '^Ten  members  of  the 
club  tried  the  effects  of  serpentary  in 
the  dose  of  from  two  to  five  scruples  in- 
fused in  four  or  eight  ounces  or  water, 
and  likewise  in  the  form  of  powder  in 
the  dose  of  fifteen  grains  or  one  scruple. 
The  result  was  that  it  excited  the  intes« 
tinal  canal,  produced  determination. to 
all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  occasioned 
flatulence.  The  usual  symptoms  were 
eructations,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain  in 
the  stomach,  colic,  discharge  of  wind 
downwards,  tenesmus.  Sometimes,  too, 
it  produced  a  sense  of  beat,  wei^h^  and 
pain  in  the  head,  and  at  other  times  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation,  or  increased 
urinary  secretion.  Its  effects  lasted 
from  eight  hours  with  small  doses,  to 
twenty  liours  with  large  doses.  It  is 
therefore  infe.rred  to  be  a  remedy  which 
can  only  be  useful  when  the  practitioner 
wishes  to  rouse  the  vitality  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  hence  in  particular  it 
may  be  useful  in  colliquative  diarrhcea. 


not  connected  with  inflammation,  as  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  maeos. 

Arnica. — The  Flower^  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  thirty-six  grains  infused  in 
from  one  drachm  to  six  ounces  of  water, 
was  taken  by  thirteen  individuals.  It 
produced  much  irritation  in  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus,  particularly  in  the  gullet,  stomach, 
and  small  intestines,  exciting  rather  in- 
creased contraction  in  these  parts  than 
increased  secretion.  Itlikeivtse  excited 
the  brain,  probably  through  sympathy 
with  the  intestines ;  and  a  distinct  acee- 
leration  of  the  pulse,  increased  perspi- 
ration, and  various  modifications  of  the 
urine  were  also  observed  among  its  se- 
condary effects.  Its  action  lasted  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The 
conclusions  are,  that  the  flower  of  the 
arnica  may  be  useful  in  general  or  local 
debility  of  the  intestines,  brain,  or  loco- 
motive organs,  but  is  contra-indicated 
when  there  exists  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines,  or  congestion 
in  the  brain.  Externally,  an  infusion  in 
eight  parts  of  water  caused  heat  and 
itchiness  of  the  skin  without  redness ; 
and  the  flowers  themselves  alto  pro- 
duced redness  in  eight  hours,  without 
affecting  the  cuticle.  Thus  they  appear 
to  be  useful  rubefacients  of  the  mildest 
kind.  The  Root  affects  the  muacular 
coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the 
brain,  more  powerfully  than  the  flowers ; 
and  hence  M.  Jdrg  thinks  it  may  be  use- 
ful in  chronic  or  colliquative  diarrhoea, 
without  inflammation,  where  the  object 
is  to  strengthen  the  intestinal  canal 
without  augmenting  its  mucous  secre- 
tion. Besides  theije  effects,  both  the 
flower  and  root  appeared  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  stimulating  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  and  may  be  useful,  as 
they  have  been  conceived  by  some  to 
be,  in  promoting  the  removal  of  indu- 
rations of  various  organs.  In  this  re- 
spect they  have  some  analogy  to  calo- 
mel in  action ;  but  they  hate  a  greater 
tendency  to  excite  inflammation. 

Camphor  was  sometimes  taken  in 
powder  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain,  and 
from  that  to  twelve  gruns-^sometimes 
in  the  form  of  tincture  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  grain,  and  from  that  to  four 
grains.  The  result  was,  that  it  stimu- 
lated directly  the  brain  and  alimentary 
canal,  and  indirectly  the  urinary  organs, 
the  skin,  and  organs  of  circulation.  The 
effects  on  the  brain  were  very  different 
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in  degree  on  the  different  individuals — 
Bome  experiencing  much  excitement, 
and  bein^  then  thrown  into  profound 
sleep,  while  others  remained  free  from 
any  cerebral  disturbance.  It  increased 
the  heat  of  the  body  in  all,  and  often 
prodnced  sweating' ;  it  accelerated  and 
Btren^hened  the  pulse,  modified  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  the  urine, 
and  excited  the  organs  of  generation. 
Camphor  would  thus  appear  to  be  con- 
tra-indicated in  acute  inflammatory  fe- 
?ers,  and  in  irritation  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, however  contrary  this  principle 
may  be  to  the  usual'  therapeutic  creed 
of  physicians,  and  in  every  state  of  the 
cerebral  system  where  congestibn  either 
exists  or  is  apprehended.  It  is  indi- 
cated in  diseases  of  debility,  and  as  it 
does  not  produce  visceral  congestion  in 
the  abdomen  like  the  two  preceding,  it 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  them  in 
tympanitis  and  collia native  diarrhoea, 
not  connected  with  inflammation.  The 
dose  should  be  half  a  grain  to  one  grain 
or  upwards. 

C^siorln  the  dose  of  9s.  produced 
in  all  who  tried  it  disagreeable  eructa- 
tions, but  no  perceptible  effect  on  any 
system  of  organs,  and  in  small  doses 
it  had  no  effect  of  anv  kind.  M.  Jdrg 
therefore  concludes  tkat  it  might  be 
erased  without  detriment  from  the  list 
of  the  materia  n>ediea. 

3iu$k  was  taken  by  nine  persons  in 
doses  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  grains. 
It  appeared  by  no  means  so  diffusible  a 
stimnlantas  is  generally  supposed.  It 
powerfullv  excited  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  brain,  producing  eructations, 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  and  drv* 
nest  in  the  throat ;  also  sense  of  weight 
in  the  head,  and  giddiness.  The  secon- 
dary effects  on  the  brain  were  more 
prooiinent;  the  symptoms  consisting 
of  yawning,  somnolency,  depression, 
and  ffnallv  deep,  prolonged  sleep. 
Wbea  the  dose  was  hrge,  trembltng  and 
even  alight  convulsions  of  the  limbs 
occurred.  It  excited  the  circulation, 
tendering  the  pulse  fuller  and  more 
frequent.  It  never  produced  its  pecu- 
Ear  odour  in  the  sweat,  urine,  or  other 
secretions.  His  experiments  led  the 
writer  to  infer,  that  musk  can  only  be 
vied  in  del>ility  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
T009  system,  when  no  congestion  is 
present — but  that  it  is  not  so  appropri- 
ate  a  remedy  in  extreme  nervous  debi- 
litv  as  is  commonly  supposed,  since  the 
stimulua  it  produces  is  followed  by  a  cor- 

203.— IX. 


responding  collapse.  Three  or  five 
grams  are  a  sufficient  dose  $  the  effects 
cease  in  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

Si.  Ignatius  fi<?aii.*-From  half  a  grain 
to  four  grains  of  the  powder,  or  from 
nine  to  ninety  drops  of  a  tincture  made 
with  eight  ounces  of  alcohol  anil  one 
ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds,  produced 
sarivatiuii»  nausea,  weight  and  pain  at 
the  epigastrium,  eructations,  colic, 
constipation,  or  purging,  and  irritation 
of  the  anus.  Its  secondary  effects  were 
weight  in  the  head,  giddiness,  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  Anally 
much  prostration  and  apathy,  some- 
times with  increase  of  pulse,  and  a  sense 
of  creeping;  and  pricking  in  the  urethra. 
These  effects  disappeared  and.reappeared 
several  times.  Professor  Jorg  recomi- 
mends  it  in  weakness  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  especially  when  attended 
with  induration  of  the  mesenteric 
gknds ;  in  diseases  of  a  periodic  cha- 
racter, as  a  powerful  alterative ;  and  in 
atony  of  the  brain  and  weakness  of 
sight.  The  dose  should  be  half  a  grain 
of  the  powder  once  ^Ifty  i  >t  may  be 
gradually  increased. 

J$4qfDeiida. — This,  in  doses  varyinfT 
from  one  to  fifteen  grains,  stimulated 
the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  th/e 
gullet,  stomach,  and  small  intestines. 
Secondarily  it  produced  cerebral  con- 
gestioh)  indicated  by  dull  pain  and  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. It  also  produced  strong  excite- 
ment  of  thc^  genito- urinary  organs. 
Hence  its  use  in  indolence  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  he  considers  well-founued ; 
but  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  its  almost  universal  use  in  hysteria 
and  hypochondriasis,  when  depending 
on  irritation  of  the  uterine  or  abdominal 
organs.  He  thinks  it  is  usually  given  in 
too  large  doses,  and  too  often;  from 
half  a  grain  to  one  grain  he  generally 
found  sufficient,  and  the  effects  often 
lasted  till  the  second  or  third  day. 

Digiialis,  in  doses  varying  from  half 
a  grain  to  three  grains,  excited  directly 
and  powerfully  the  brain,  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  the  gcnito-urinary  organs. 
Its  secondary  effects  were  directed  on 
the  circulation,  which  it  depressed.  Its 
operation  on  the  brain  was  indicated  by 
inloxicatiouy  giddiness,  dull  headache, 
warmth  of  the  face  and  dimness  of  sight ; 
its  operation  on  the  alimentary  canal 
by  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  pharynx  and 
gullet,  colicy  pains,  and  sometimes  iji- 
crease,  sometimes  diminution,  of  appe« 
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lite  and   of  llie  alvine  dwchargca;  its 
operation  on  the  urinary   organs  was 
cfidenved  by  a  i^markable  increase  m 
the  secretion  of  tiriue,  observed  in  all 
but  one,  and  attended  Bometimes   by 
diminntion,  sometimes  by  increase  of  its 
colour;  its  operation  on  the  genital  or- 
gans by  itching  Of  the  glans,  and  by 
erections,  and  in    females    by    symp- 
toms  resembling  those  which  precede 
menstruation.    The  consecutive  etrects 
were  marked  depression  of  ihecircnla- 
tion,  indicated  by  feebleness  and  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse  ;  which,  however,  were 
always  preceded  by^  excitement.— From 
these  results,  the  author  concludes  that 
digitalis  is  far  from  being  an  appropri- 
ate antiphlogistic  remedy  ;— that  it  is 
contra-indicaied  in  hooping-cough,  acute 
hyprocephalus,  and  all  dropsies  con- 
nected with  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes— the  very  diseases,  in  fact, 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  used ;  but  that  it 
is  very  useful  whenever  the  object  Is  to 
atimnlate  the  urinary  organs  to  increased 
secretion.    He  questions  the  propriety 
of  iu  employment  in  diseases  pf  the 
heart,  as  its  depressing  operation  roust 
prove  hurtful  in  some  and  useless  m 
others.    The  dose  should  be  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  a  j^rwn  of  the 
powder,  and  when  its  action  has  com- 
menced the  dose  should  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  once  every  twelve,  twenty- 
four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  as  its  effects 
often  continue  thus  long.    In  unneces- 
sarily large  doses  he  is  inclined  to  think 
it  may  tend  to  induce  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  conse- 
quently diminution,  instead  of  increase 
of  the   secretion   of   urine.— -ircAiVw 
Ghteralet  de  Midtdne, 

CAMPHORATED   Oil*  IN    CHOLBRA. 

In  lieu  of  cajeput,  when  dear  and 
scarce,  M.  Champonnier,  of  Pari*,  re- 
commends the  medicinal  use  of  a  com- 
pound of  olive  oil  and  camphor.  The 
proportion  is  twelve  grains  of  camphor 
to  the  ounce  cf  oil.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonful,  in  a  warm  drink,  taken  every 
hour  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  every 
second  hour  if  not  so  severe.  Tea,  he 
thinks,  is  the  best  menstruum.  The 
natives  of  India  employ  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  good  success,  a  warm 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  /fluruicflm- 
pkora,  in  sweet  oil.  M.  Champon- 
nier's  design  is  to  imitate  them,  and  be 
adds,  that  he  has  found  his  compound  a 
most  valuable  remedy,  and  a  complete 
sabatitute  for  cajeput. 


DIAGNOSIS   OF  HTDROCBLB. 

A  very  simple  and  ingenious  inetbod 
of  ascertaining  the  transparency  of  the 
parts  in  obscure  cases   of  hydrocele, 
has  been  hit  upon  by  M.  Segalw.  and 
submitted  to  the  Acad^mie  de  Mede- 
cine.   He  merely  applies  to  the  scrotum 
one  end  of  the  eye-lube  which  is  em- 
ployed for  exploring  the  urethra,  and 
puts  his  eye  to  the  other,  upon  which 
the  existence  of  fluid,  if  it  be  there,  be- 
comes manifest.  The  result  is  explained 
by  the  isolated  condition  of  the  eye,  the 
perpendicularity  of  the  rays  of  />«^* 
transmitted  through  the  tube,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  instrument  against  the 
scrotum.     M.  Roux,  however,  doubts 
the  utility  of  this  method  in  certain 
cases;   for  instance,  where  there  is  a 
"cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  dis- 
cussing M.  Segalas*  contrivance  before 
the  Academic,  the  professor  mentioned 
the  curious  fact  of  the  extreme  trans- 
parency of  the  scrotum  in  some  exam- 
ples of'^sarcocelc.    He  %vas  lately  called 
m  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  mistook  the  com- 
plaint for  a  simple  hydrocele,   misled 
by  the  transparency  of^  tbe  parU,  and 
neglecting  to  take  into  account  tVe  spe- 
cific gravity.— Ga2e*(e  dt$  HopUtnue. 

[M.  Roux*s  objection,  in  the  meaii- 
time,  proves  nothing ;  and  perhaps  the 
only  circumstance  that  would  tend  to 
depreciate  the  utility  of  the  new  me- 
thod, is,  that  it  enables  us  to  sec  too 
we//— to  discover  transparency  where 
such  a  thing  would  be  least  expected. 
With  the  tube  and  a  candle  light  may 
be  perceived  through  the  palm  of  the 
hand.] 
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am  gtaonJI^  called  etimiMi  Ueiurei;  bat,  in 
%htb  said  significatioa  of  Uie  tem,  no  dia- 
cosneo  can  bo  tennod  clinical  except  those 
vbich  are  delivered  at  the  bed-eide  of  the 
paiievt,  and  which  have  a  reference  to  the 
imftediate  atate  of  thediaeaae  which  ie  (here 
Older  the  eje  of  the  atodent.  Were  it  ad- 
iai»«ibh>,  in  any  ritoatibn,  or  under  any  cir- 
caawtaacea ,  to  dieref[^rd  the  feelings  and  to 
overlook  the  safety  of  the  patient,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stodenc,  sadi  a  plan  of  instroc- 
tioQ  wooM  be  highly  advantageous ;  but  this 
is  a  sacxiiice  which  humanity  and  justice 
equally  forbid ;  and,  therefore,  the  discourses 
to  wh&h  the  term  clinical  is  applied,  refer 
yneiely  to  cases  actually  existing,  which 
have  been  recently  seen  b^  the  student. 
IVir  iatentioo  is  to  explain  the  practice 
that  has  been  adopted^  and  to  mahe  evident 
u>  the  pupil  the  principles  by  which  the 
pactitiooer  treating  them  has  been  guided': 
»  plain  language,  to  display  to  the  student 
the  aiode  of  applying  snd  rendering  practi- 
cally aaelnl  the  instructions  which  he  is 
•apposed  to  have  previously  acquired,  in  the 
varioos  elemautary  branches  of  medical 
scieace,  from  attendance  on  lectures.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  you 
are  to  receive  from  me  in  this  place :  the 
seal  object  of  it  is  to  make  you  acquainted 
wiih  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  ef- 
liects  of  medicinal  agents  in  counteracting 
theee,  or  in  restoring  the  healthy  state  of 
the  system. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  dispensaries  are 
little  calcniated  to  afford  much  information 
rpspccting  diseases,  from  the  absence  of 
proper  opportunities  for  tracing  correctly  the 
influcnca  •  of  medicines ;  and  that  it  is  in 
hospitals  only,  where  the  patients  are  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  physician  or 
the  svg«on,  that  these  objects  can  be  fully 
aetainM«  Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen, 
to  depreciate  the  utility  of  these  institntionsy 
which  shelter,  whilst  they  administer  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  whom  dis- 
ease has  overpowered,  or  wb^m  accident 
has  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing  their  or- 
dinary avocations:  they  are  the  noblest 
monuments  which  can  he  erected  to  the 
l^lory  of  n  nation,  to  those  godlike  feelings 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  which  are  the 
boast  of  England;  and,  assuredly,  in  no 
part  oi  the  world  are  their  duties  more  ably 
or  more  humanely  fulfilled.  But  to  assert 
that  it  is  in  these  mstitutions  only  that  prac- 
tical medicine  can  be  taught,  is  assuming 
too  aoch;  for,  although  we  must  admit 
that,  when  the  patient  is  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  physician,  the  progress  of 
disease  can  be  most  correctly  and  closely 
observed,  symptoms  traced  to  their  sources, 
and  the  real  influence  of  remedies  ascer- 
tained, yet,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  is  not  tbestste  in  which  the  practitioner 
is  to  combat  diseases  in  private  practice. 


Under  such  citcutnstaHces,  thetofors,  the 
treatment  of  evei^  case  must  be  regarded 
simply  as  nu  experiment,  successful  or  other- 
wise, which  teaches  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, when  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  sitoa- 
tion  the  most  favourable  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  various  indications  contemplated  by  the 
physician.  If  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that 
the  results  which  yap  witness  in  the  hospital 
are  to  follow  the  adnunistration  of  the  same 
medicines  prescribed  for  similar  disease  in 
private  practice,  you  will  soon  find  your- 
selves woefully  mistaken.  It  is  not  disease 
only  that  you  have  then  to  combat;  injo* 
rious  localities,  occupations,  unwholesome 
food,  extremes  of  temperature,  habits,  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  all  array  themselves  against 
your  judicious  efforts,  and  the  best  directed 
skill,  and  too  frequently  render  it  difficult  to 
decide,  how  much  of  the  benefit  following 
any  line  of  treatment  is  to  be  conceded  to 
nature,  how  much  to  be  attributed  to  art* 
If  these  remarks  be  correct,  it  is  not  too 
presumptuous  to  assert,  that  whilst  hospitals 
are  essential  in  the  education  of  a  physician 
—under  which  term  I  comprehend  every 
well-educated  practitipner  of  medicine— in 
order  to  teach  him  the  nature  of  diseases 
and  the  value  of  remedies,  dispensaries  are 
equally  so,  inasmuch  as  they  display  to  tho 
student  the  effects  of  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases, under  those  circumstances  which  are 
likely  to  influence  his  practice,  and  to  modify 
powerfully  the  operation  of  medicines,  in 
every  step  of  his  future  career.  In  these  insti- 
tutional he  sees  the  patients  in  the  situations 
which  they  occupy  in  society — surrounded 
by  all  the  inconveniences  which  attend  po- 
verty— borne  down  by  vexations  and  anxie- 
ties— and,  because  free  from  the  restraints 
imposed  in  an  hospital,  perhaps  still  under 
the  sway  of  obnoxious  habits,  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  which  their  diseases  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  have  originated.  To  observe 
the  influence  of  medicines  on  disease,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  student :  he  acquires  an  addi- 
tional art,  invaluable  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession, — that  of  overcoming  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  socomplishment  of  his  object, 
which  seldom  or  never  present  themselves 
in  hospitals.  The  hospital  physician  resem- 
bles a  pilot  who^  steers  his  vessel  into  a  safe 
harbour,  amidst 'the  shoals  and  hidden  rooks 
which  obstruct  its  entrance,  with  the  ])oai- 
tion  of  each  of  which  he  is  well  acquainted  ; 
but  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  calm,  and  ' 
under  the  most  favourable  aspect  df  the 
heavens ;  the  dispensary  physician,  and  the 
private  practitioner,  is  the  pilot  performing 
the  same  duty  amidst  the  violence  of  tbe 
hurricane ;  he  has  not  only  to  look  out  for 
the  breakers,  but  to  baffle  the  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

In  making  these  remarks,  gentlemen,  it 
is  far  from  my  intention  to  lessen,  ih  the 
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«ma1lMt  dipgree,  die  Irig^  appnirement 
wbich  is  nsunlly  bestowed  upon  hoftpital 
practice  :  (he  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
(he  fffudent  wbo  witnesses  it  with  the  atten- 
lion  which  it  merits,  are  great  and  mani- 
fold :  in  no  other  place  so  well  as  an  hospital 
can  he  attadn  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe 
Advantages  which  remedial  agents- ore  capa- 
ble of  conferring;  under  no  other circum-^ 
stances,  I  woald  almost  venture  to  aver,  can 
be  witness  diseases  unmasked  and  in  tbeir 
true  characters;  and,  undeniably,  in  no 
other  situation  has  be  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  tracing  their  effects  upon  orga* 
nizotion,  and  the  changes  produced  by  tbem 
on  the  tissues  of  the  body.  He  not  only  en- 
joys the  advantage  of  seeing  much,  but  of 
investigating  deeply ;  not  only  the  benefit  of 
having  pointed  out  to  bim  the  cempiezities 
of  disease,  but  also  the  probability  of  hf^ 
hoTding  tbem  unravelled.  To  d^y  tbe  uti- 
lity of  such  establisbibents  to  the.  pupil 
Would  be  folly ;  but,  because  hospitals  hold 
forth  such  advantages,  are  we  to  refuse  to 
Dispensaries  those  which  they  also  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  1  I  am  most  aazious,  in- 
deed, to  ctonr  from  your  minds,  gentlemen, 
tbe  prejudices  Wbich  have  been  so  assidu- 
ously att«mpted  to  be  impressed  opon  tbe 
student  against  the  utility  of  Dispensary 
practice,  by  some  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons.  Believe  me,  that,  although  it 
frannot  be  regarded  as -equivalent  to  that  of 
AH  hospital,  yet,  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  observe  attentively  and  to  reflect  ob  what 
fhey  see — to  reason,  with  the  aid  of  tbeir 
feacherft,  upon  the  phenomena  of  diseases, 
and  to  labour  unremittingly  in  attempting  to 
trace  them  to  their  causes ;  it  holds  out 
ilbany  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
(he  opportunity  that  it  affords  of  studying 
exceptions  to  general  rules,  and,  as  I  have 
ali«ady-said,  of  anticipating  those  obstacles 
to  success  in  tbe  treatment  of  diseases  wbich 
lirill  invariably  be  encountered  by  them  in 
every  stage  Of  their  professional  progress. 
You  must  perceive,  therefore,  g«ntlemea, 
that  if  the  deeire  of  acquiring  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  diseases, 
and  of  studying  attentively  the  varied  re- 
sources cf  medicine,  be  sincere,  a  Di^)en- 
sary  affords  many  opportunities  of  doing  so  ; 
and  of  throwing,'  if  not  a  strong,  at  least  an 
indobitdble  light,  uponthepatbofthe  student 
Let  me  now  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you 
the  manner  m  which  these  advantages  are 
likely  to  be  secured. 

lu  the  first  place,  be  assured,  that  what- 
ever may  be  your  genius  for  observation,  it 
will  avail  you  little  in  tbe  investigation  of 
diseases  if  it  be  not  based  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  an  intimate  knowledge  with  Che  ele* 
ments  of  medicine— with  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, chemistry,  materia  medica,  and  those 
other  branches  of  science  which  are  justly 
regarded  as  valuable  accessaries  in  a  medi- 


cal bdueatson.  WitlMut  the  aid  «tf  tliew^ 
indeed,  it  is  possible  that  an  individaal 
of  great  natural  aonteness,  and  po—DsiilBg 
a  talent  for  observation,  may  attatn  to  c«i* 
siderable  espertness  in  discovering  and 
managing  diseases,  within  the  beaten  track 
of  practice;  but  the  moment  any  tbiog  ex- 
traordinary occurs,  the  uneducated  prac- 
tiiioner,  Hke  the  fair-weaUier  pilot,  loaes  hia 
oontfol,  and  is  at  onoe  confounded  wstbthe 
vulgar.  I  must  therefore  presume,  gontle- 
men,  that  you  are  at  least  somewhat  «d« 
vanced  in  these  studies  before  you  eater  aa 
pupils  of  this  Institution. 

The  diseases  wbich  present  themaalves  ta 
the  attention  of  the  student  in  a  Dispeasary, 
consetjaentl^  those  which  you  are  Kkely  to 
see  in  this  plaee,  are  seldom  of  that  acute 
description  which  requires  the  daily,  I  may 
almost  say  the  hourly,  atlendaace  of  the 
physician :  but,  if  they  are  not  those  of  the 
most  formidable  kind,  they  are  thoee  of  nkost 
ordinary  occurrenoe,  and  therefore  they  re- 
quire to  be  well  understood  and  readily  re^ 
cognised,  llie  talent  for  observation  in' me- 
dicine, as  in  general  matten,  is  strengthened 
by  habit ;  but  it  must  first  be  acquired ;  and 
the  acquisition  is«  not  to  be  accomplished 
withodt  the  closest  and  most  attentive  ex- 
amination, not  only  of  those  eympComs 
which  obviously  present  themselves  to  the 
senses,  but  of  those  which  lie  deeper.  '*  He 
who  is  incapable,' '  says  Zimmerman,  "  of 
observing  the  moral  man,  will  never  be  able 
to  know  dtsesses."  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  the  observations  must  not  be  made 
in  a  cursory  and  partial  manner;  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  pupil  merely  to  listen  to  the 
examination  of  the  physician  ;  be  must  em- 
ploy his  own  eyes  and  exercise  bis  own  rea- 
soning faculties  ;  if  hedonotfully comprehend 
the  aim  of  any  query  in  the  examinatioo  of 
a  patient,  he  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  it 
be  explained  (  and  in  affording  this  satisfno- 
tion,  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  never  find 
me  backward.  In  the  same  manner,  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  you  inquisitive  with  re- 
spect to  the  object  and  the  intention  of 
remedies;  and  believe  me,  that  the  mure 
closely  vott  examine  their  nature  and 
effects,  the  more  confidence  you  will  re- 
pose in  those  that  you  employ  hereafter, 
and  the  more  you  will  have  reascm  to  hope 
from  their  administration. 

One'  of  the  roost  important  qualifications 
of  a  good  practitioner,  and,  consequently. 
One  of  those  which  ought  to  be  most  assidu- 
ously cultivated  by  &e  student,  is  such  a 
love  of  sincerity  as  will  lead  to  the  observa- 
tion of  symptoms  such  as  they  present  them- 
selves, not  such  as  we  would  suppose  them 
to  be.  It  is  by  accuracy  in  observing  effects 
that  we  gradually  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
causes ;  and  it  is  by  reasoning  upon  these 
that  we  are'  led  to  the  indications  and  the 
means  of  cure,    in  reeognising  any  disease, 
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tiM«lo«»y  tiA  ieKri}rtJ#D  of  wlifch  you  may 
have  pffVMMuljr  read  in  books^  or  to  the  his- 
tory <jr  whkh  yov  biive  Inteo^d  io  lectures, 
ooie  doiTD  ev«7  exception  presented  by  this 
intindoti  case  to  the  general  appeaninoe 
and  progress  of  the  83rinptomB,  as  detailed 
ID  the  geaeral  history  of  the  disease ;  for,  as 
ym  will  diseorer  that  all  cases  offer  some 
ezcfptioas  to  the  general  rale,  yoa  will  find 
thf»  particohv  bisttetes  of  the  greatest 
Qtihty  in  yoor  fntuve  practioe. 

StodnKs  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  common 
mor,  that  the  greatest  sum  of  information  is 
to  be  obiaiaed  -where  tbe  greatest  number  of 
patients  congregate  ;  but  crowded  bospitsls, 
or  very  well  freqoented  dispensaries,  rather 
embarrast  the  student  than  contribnte  to  his 
icstnictioB.  He  see*  too  mooh,  and  reflects 
too  little ;  the  rapid  succession  of  objects  does 
not  pennit  him  to  fix  bis  attention  on  any -of 
them;  in  his  -eadeavour  to  embrace  the 
whole,  he  receives  only  an  obscure  impres- 
iioD  of  each ;  and,  consequently,  can  neither 
QBderstsnd  nor  retain  the  remembrance  of 
tkoee  minote  circumstances  which  have  re- 
gnlstrd  the  practice  adopted ;  for  *'  tbe  un- 
deretanding,"  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked, 
"  does  not  gallop  so  fast  as  the  physician/' 
It  is  these  truths,  gentlemen,  which  have 
decided  me  to  confine  my  remarks,  in  the 
series  of  discourses  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
liver to  yea,  to  some  only  of  the  cases  whiob 
fihail  come  before  us,  and  to  enter  rather  mi- 
DBtclj  into  the  history  and  the  peculiarities 
of  these,  than  to  attempt  a  brge  field  of 
rtseanth,  or  to  indulge  in  discursive  obaer- 
▼aiiuD.  The  advantages  of  such  a  selection 
U  ackaovledged  in  the  beat  clinical  hospi- 
tals, both  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti-  • 
nent.  Id  the  Infinnary  of  Edinburgh,  which 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  beds,  the  clini- 
cs wards  to  which  the  cbseivaticn  of  tbe 
itndents  is  chiefly  confined,  usually  conCaan 
ooly  sixteen  or  eighteen  patients  ;  and  more 
advantage  is  derived  by  carefully  attending 
to  this  selection,  than  by  daily  walking,  as  it 
is  emphatically  termed,  the  largest  hospitals 
t'f  thM  BietropoIiA..  It  is  not  the  cursory 
oUecvatioo  of  a  gr«at  number  of  patients,  but 
the  attentive  consideration  of  particular 
cases,  which  contributes  to  foim  the  welU 
qoahfied  practitioner. 

Ut  mt  warn  yon  also,  gentlemen,  against 
conunitting  another  mistake  too  freqaent 
^th  the  young  aspirant  to  practice — I  mean 
that  of  disregarding  the  most  common  phe- 
ttomena  of  diseases,  merely  because  thev  are 
coTinion  and  obvioos.  It  is  from  these 
chieily  that  the  student  learns  to  generalise, 
^  to  establish  his  prineiples.  Every  dis- 
^  ttmatfa  of  a  series  of  symptoms  follow- 
iae  ia  a  certain  order.  Eitraordinary  symp- 
toms may  occur,  and  ought,  undoubtedly,  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  but  it  is  only  by  a  previous 
<'Bd  correct  acqnaintanee  with  the  cotnmon 
phenomena,  that  the  deviations  from  them 


can  he  KPeegaiaad,  and  tbe  knowledge  of 
them  become  practically  useful.  Every  symp- 
tom in  the  concatenation  of  phenomena  is 
of  raloe  in  reasoning  upon  the  disease ;  and 
the  loss  of  tbe  smallest  link  in  the  chain  may 
disable  us  from  ponmiag  the  maaee  of  the 
obscure  labyrinth  in  which  the  origin  of  ma- 
lady is  too  ire<{nently  involved.  It  is  only 
by  such  a  ecrupuloss  examination  of  the 
circumstances  characterizing  diseases  that 
they  can  bo  familiarly  recognised — that  ef- 
fects can  be  separated  from  causes— and  that 
the  influence  of  remedies  can  be  accurately 
noted.  The  disease  ought  to  be  as  readi^ 
determined  as  the  face  of  a  well-known 
friend ;  and  when  tbe  ezaminalion  is  once 
fully  accomplished,  the  information  acquired 
is  not  confined  to  the  occasion  which  called 
it  forth,  but  is  extended  to  the  whole  life  of 
the  phyeioian.  It  is  this  which  coostitotes 
experience ;  and  a  close  attention  to  which 
distinguishes  one  practitionesr  from  another. 
But  in  noting,  carefully,  the  ordinary  pheno- 
mena of  diseases,  you  must  note  also  the  dt. 
veiaity  of  circumstances  which,  even  -in4he 
same  city,  end  in  the  same  locality,  constantly 
contribute  to  vary  them  in  different  iudU 
vidoals.  To  illustrate  this  bv  an  example  : 
two  men,  living  in  the  same  house,  are  at- 
tacked with  acute  rheiQnatism  ;  one  of  them 
is  a  single  man,  with  no  cares  nor  anxietiM> 
except  on  his  own  account ;  the  other  is  bur- 
thened  with  a  wife  and  a  large  family,  borne ' 
down  with  the  rei  avgusta  dcmi,  depressed  in 
spirits,  and  exhausted  in  frame.  Althooj^h  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  may  closely  resem- 
ble one  another  in  both  cases,  yet  it  would 
be  highly  indiscreet  to  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner.  Depletion  might  be  useful  in 
the  one,  and,  although  freely  employed,  yet 
may  be  easily  borne ;  in  the  other  it  would 
prove  injurious,  even  in  a  moderate  degree* 
To  cure  both  of  these  patients,  whilst  the 
general  plan  must  coincide,  a  different  me- 
thod most  be  adopted  in  some  particulara.' 
The  physician  most  therefore  possess  not 
only  a  distinct  idea  of  the  disease,  but  be 
must  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with 
tbe  state  of  the  body  in  which  it  found  the 
patient;  and  with  the  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  disturb  or  injure  the  or-' 
dinary  functions,  and  to  predispose  it  to  the 
attack  under  which  it  is  labouring ;  for  -it 
must  he  recollected,  that  every-symptom  ia^ 
not  the  effect  of  the  immediate  exciting' 
cause  of  the  disease,  but  that  some  symp-' 
terns  are  the  consequences  of  previous  devia- 
tions from  ordinary  health. 

I  might  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  point 
out  to  you  the  method  of  investigating  dis- 
eases ;  in  what  manner  you  are  to  recognise 
and  to  separate  symptoms  constituting  the 
disease  and  inseparable  from  it,  froia  those' 
which  are  only  of  occasional  occurrence ;  how 
you  are  to  be  guided  in  forming  your  diag- 
nosis, to  give  the  disease  a  name,  and  to  ar-^^ 
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rtoge  it  with  iu  fellows  in  a  notologioal 
seoae ;  how  to  discriminate  the  signs  which 
nxsy  enable  you  to  predict  the  eTent,  and 
aci|uire  that  tact  which  always  obtains  repu- 
tation to  the  practitioner— skill  in  prognosis ; 
and,  finally,  on  what  grounds  you  aie  to 
fooad  yonr  claims  for  public  confidenct* ,  in 
the  performance  of  the  important  and  re- 
sponsible duties  to  which  you  have  dedicate 
ed  yourselves.  But  as  these  are  to  consti- 
tute the  business  of  our  frequent  meetings  in 
this  place,  they  will,  necessarily,  form  the 
subject  matter  of  the  discourses  which  I  pro- 
pose to  deliver  as  we  proceed  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  allotted  to  us,  respec- 
tively, as  teacher  and  as  pupils.  In  urging 
yon  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  habit  of  attention  and  close  ob- 
servation in  the  examination  of  diseases, 
which  will  make  the  retrospect,  of  your  time 
spent  here  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  make  my 
instructions  clear  and  perspicuous  to  the 
least  informed  amongst  you ;  and  whilst  I 
trust  you  shall  be  stimulated  by  my  anxiety 
to  set  you  an  example  of  diligence  and  at- 
tention, you  will  also  be  convinced,  that  the 
man  who  undertakes  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  commences  a  course  of 
study  which  can  only  terminate  with  his 
life. 


HEPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

Strangulated  Scrotal  Hernia,  twice  operated  on. 
Death — Foet-mortem  ExaminatUfn, 

William  Kino,  aged  94,  was  brought  into 
the  hospital  July  7th,  about  one  o'clock, 
with  a  large  strangulated  scrotal  hernia  on 
the  right  side,  ft  occurred  while  lifting  a 
deal  plank,  about  two  hours  ago,  and  has 
since  rapidly  increased  in  size.  He  has 
uever  been  before  subject  to  hernia.  The 
tumor  is  very  large  and  tense,  and  extremely 
painful  I  no  impulse  is  communicated  to  it 
in  coughing.  He  rejects  every  thing,  bis 
countenance  expresses  much  aniiety,  and  he 
complains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen.  His 
bowels  haTo  not  been  opened  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  hernia.  The  taxis  was  used 
without  effect. 

Ordered  warm  Bath,  lOO*  Fahr. 

While  in  the  bath,  further  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  .the  hernia,  but  without 
success.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  carri^  into 
the  operating  theatre.  Mr.  Luke  made  an 
incision,  of  about  four  inches,  in  the  direc- 


tion of  the  isgninal  canal,  and  eztendiog  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  and  then  care- 
fully  cut  down  to  the  neck  of  the  sac,  wbieh 
the  tendon  of  the  obliquus  exteroos  was 
distinctly  observed  tightly  girting,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  a  director  be- 
tween them ;  the  snictare  was  tberelbve  di- 
vided from  without,  bv  means  of  the  poi&t  of 
a  scalpel,  and  then,  without  opening  the  aae, 
the  intestines  were  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
on  which  the  man  immediately  expressed 
himself  relieved.  The  edges  of  the  woood 
were  approximated  by  two  sutores  -,  it  wna 
dressed,  and  a  compress  applied  with  aapica 
bandage. 

4  P.M.— Sickness  less;  slight  teudeineaa 
of -the  abdomen.    Pulse  84. 

V.S.ad3xvi. 

8  P.M. — Magnes.  Snlph.  5ii. 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper.  £. 

Sympi  Simp.,  3j. 
Gap.  2dis  horis  donee  alvns  respoodcric 

10  P.M.— His  bowels  have  been  open 
twice  ;    the  last  motion  contained  a  small 

2nantity  of  blood ;  skin   hot ;    pulse   soft  ; 
light  tenderness  of  abdomen. 
Ordered  forty  leeches  to  the  abdomeiu 
Cal.  gr.  i.  c.  Op.  gr.  |  f  dia  horis. 

8tb.— Hs  has  slept  during  the  morning. 
Abdomen  slightly  tender  i  pulse  90,  and 
soft. 

Rep.  Mist,  et  Pil.  tertiis  heris. 

9th.— He  has  passed  a  good  night ;  bowels 
freely  open  <  wound  rather  painful. 

30ih.— He  has  passed  a  restless  night; 
much  troubled  with  flatus  i  boweb  not  open ; 
abdomen  tender  ;  tongue  white. 

Hirud.  XX.  abdom.    Ol.  Ricini,  Jsa. 

11th. — No  tenderness  of  the  abdomen. 
The  wound  was  dressed,  and  looked  Tery 
well. 

yetpere»—He  complained  of  pain  and  ten- 
derness of  the  skin  on  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  which  was  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  twenty  leeches.  The  Goulard  lo- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

12th. — Bowels  freely  open ;  tongue  clean- 
er ;  skin  less  painful. 

13th. — Has  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
still  complains  of  pain  in  his  side. 

Hirud.  XX. 

14th.— Pain  in  the  side  much  relieved. 

Porter,  one  pint  daily. 

The  wound  continued  to  heal  very  slowly, 
and  a  large  sinus,  nearly  the  length  of  a 
probe,  was  found  to  communicate  with  it, 
from  which  there  was  a  great  discharge  of 
matter. 

August  26tb.— The  sinus  and  wound  nearly 
healed.    About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  be 
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complaiiied  of  being  unwell.     Four  o'clock 
tkkt:  nrst  morning  be  began  to  vomit ;  imnie- 
ditiely  Aftcrvards  tbe    bernia  descended  ; 
bis  nckaras  continued ;  tbe  abdomen  and 
tunor  became  painful ;  tbe  pulse  small,  and 
qokk,    Afid    cointenance    anxious;      skin 
batbed    in    perspiration.      Tbe  taxis  was 
ascd  in  a  wann  batb,  bat  failed.    Aboot 
eigbt  o'clock  Mr.  Loke  made  some  foriber 
aampca  at  reduction,  but  without  snccess. 
Ordered  Ol.  Ricini,  J[j.  and  a  freezing 
mixtQT«  to  be  kept  applied  to  tbe  swel- 
ling. 

On  tbe  failure  of  tbis,  tbe  operation  was 
again  propoeed  B«d  acceded  to.  An  icci- 
sioo  was  made  a  little  to  the  inside  of  tbe 
foracr,  down  to  tbe  neck  of  the  sac,  through 
parts  thickened  from  tbe  inflammation  con- 
se<|oeBtapoo  tbe  last  operation;  andattempts 
were  made  torednee  ita contents  without  avail. 
It  tbcrefbre  became  necessary  to  open  the  sac  ; 
oa  doing  which,  eigbt  or  ten  inches  of  dark- 
coloared  and  Elapsed  intestine,  in  a  state 
of  cagooement,  were  exposed,  llie  stric- 
taro  appeared  to  have  been  effectually  di- 
vided, no  that  a  finger  could  with  the  gr^at- 
cet  case  be  introduced  into  the  abilomen. 
Mndk  difficulty  was  experienced,  however, 
in  reCBmiag  die  intestine,  and  repeated 
fafluea  preceded  the  last  and  successful 
efbrtf  from  tbe  immense  thickness  of  its 
coats  not  admitting  of  its  eary  passage 
throofh  the  freely  divided  stricture.  It  was 
at  laaC  retozaed  by  degrees,  and  the  wound 
ck)eed  with  sntuies  and  dressed  j  pressure 
being  made  over  the  whole  with  a  truss,  to 
prevent  reprotm^ion. 

{He  cootittoed  to  sink  eradaally,  and  died 
OB  tbe  7th  of  September.  J 

Egmmimatwn  if  UW  Bod^,  %  p.m.— Upon 
openta^  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  ap- 
peared distended  vritb  flatus  and  were  firmly 
s^latxDated  by  lymph  of  a  yellow  colour ; 
their  peiitooeal  surface  was  very  much  in- 
flamed ;  a  portion  of  ileum  of  a  dark  colour 
was  adberent  to  tbe  internal  ring ;  about  an 
isdi  from  tbe  ring  a  contraction  was  observed 
ia  the  ileum,  which  was  thickened  ;  the  intes- 
tines bevocd  were  not  so  much  distended,  or 
mflameo.  The  sac  in  tbe  scrotum  was  in- 
Itemed  and  thickened,  and  at  the  bottom  was 
abserved  tbe  testicle,  so  that  the  opening  to 
the  tanica  vaginalis  bad  never  closed,  al- 
tboagb  ao  descent  of -intestine  had  taken 
abce  before  tbe  day  that  be  was  admitted. 
There  was  about  a  qmvt  of  pus  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  The  left  testicle  was  situ- 
itrd  joet  ouiaide  tbe  external  ring,  and  was 


Frvelicre  <f  (As  Shdl-^Tref^nied. 

—  Perry,  aged  73,  was  brought  into  the 
Loadoo  Hospital,  August  24th,  about  two 
o'clock  ia  tbe  afternoon,  having  fallen  into 
a  iUp'a    hold,    tbe  depth  of  which  was 


about  twenty- five  feet.  There  was  a  wound 
through  the  scalp  and  teniporal  muscle  two 
inches  in  extent,  situated  above  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  on  tbe 
left  side  ;  the  bone  was  denuded  of  its  peri- 
cranium, and  there  was  a  fracture  wiihoot 
depression,  from  the  edges  of  which  blood 
was  oozing.  There  was  also  a  wound 
through  the  scalp,  in  the  same  situation,  6u 
the  other  side  ;  a  slight  haemorrhage  had 
taken  place  from  the  left  ear.  He  was  sen- 
sible ;^  his  pupils  were  rather  contracted, 
and  his  pulse  was  quick,  small,  and  irregu- 
lar. His  head  was  ordered  to  be  shaved, 
cold  lotion  to  be  kept  applied  to  it,  and  Csl. 
gr.  ii.  ter  die  sumend. 

Ke^pnv.— He  had  gradually  become  totally 
iiisensible,  his  respiration  was  laborious,  and 
his  pupils  were  more  contracted-r-the  left  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  right.  Some  more 
bleeding  bad  also  taken  place  from  the  left 
ear. 

V.  S.  ad  Jxviii. 

25th.  —  He  was  completely  insensible ; 
pulse  irregular  and  weak ;  pupils  contract- 
ed, the  left  still  more  so  than  the  right.  h%, 
from  the  situation  of  the  fracture  and  the 
symptoms,  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  dura 
mater,  from  rupture  of  the  spinous  artery  or 
one  of  its  branches,  was  suspected,  after  a 
consultation  it  was  determined  to  trephine. 
Mr.  Hamilton  enlarged  the  wound,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  over  the  seat  of  tbe 
fhicture.  Upon  the  removal  of  a  circular 
piece  of  bone,  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  was 
observed,  and  a  considerable  ouantity  of 
coagulated  blood,  some  of  which  was  with 
diflSculty  detached  from  the  dura  mater  with 
the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  A  large  groove  for 
the  lodgment  of  a  vessel  was  observed  in 
the  portion  of  bone  which  had  been  removed. 
Another  piece  of  bone  contiguous  to,  but 
above  and  rather  behind  the  last,  was  then 
taken  away,  which  was  followed  for  a  short 
time  by  some  arterial  bleeding.  After  the 
operation  the  man*s  pulse  was  fuller. 
Ordered  Cal.  gr.T.  qoartis  horis. 
26tb. — His  mouth  was  slightly  affected  ; 
he  appeared  more  sensible,  but  was  unable 
to  speak :  pulse  regular,  and  soft. 
.Cal.  gr.  iii.  octavis  horis. 

27th. — He  appeared  partly  sensible,  and 
could  mutter  a  few  words ;  he  had  passed  a 
restless  night. 

28th. — His  mouth  was  very  sore  ;  he  un- 
derstood  a  little  when  spoken  to,  and  bad  a 
calm  pulse. 

Hirud.  xii.  capiti. 

29th.— Slightly  sensible;  pulse  85,  and 
soft ;  month  very  sore. 

Rep.  Himd.  nocte  maneque.  Poultice  to 
the  wound,  which  had  an  unhealthy  as* 
spect     Omit  Cal. 
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30tb. — Much  the  same  as  yesterday. 

Slst.— He  became  quite  insensible  last 
night,  but  was  a  little  improved  Ibis  mom- 
ing  ;  pulse  irregular  and  weak. 

September  1st. — Quite  insensible  ',  takes 
no  nourishment  $  pulse  weaker. 

Sd. — Died  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

S  P.M.  Examination  cf  the  Body,  — The 
wound  in  the  scalp  was  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  Upon  removing  the  calvariam,  some 
dark- coloured  blood  was  observed  upon  the 
dura  mater  on  the  right  side,  and  a  small 
quantity  on  the  left.  1  he  dura  mater  did  not 
appear  inflamed  $  when  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  brain  underneath  that  part  of  tlie  skull 
which  had  been  trephined,  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  a  sloughy  state ;  the 
substance  of  the  brain  was  rather  more  vaa- 
cular  than  natural.  The  fracture  extended, 
on  the  right  side,  from  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  two  directions ; 
one  through  the  squamous  and  petrous  por- 
tions of  the  temporal  bone,  the  other  through 
the  temporal  portion  of  the  sphenoid ;  then 
niiiting  and  passing  through  the  sella  turcica 
to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  left  pa- 
rietal bone. 

WESTERN  DISPENSARY, 

95,  Charles-Strbet,  Parliament- 
Strebt,  Westminstbr, 

Tifphui  Fever  tuceeufuUy  treated  with   Tartar 

Emetic  in  large  doses, 
Ann  Edwards,  let.  30,  was  admitted  nnder 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lilbum,  on  the  3d  Septem- 
■ber,  1831,  while  labouring  under  typhus 
fever  in  a  very  severe  form.  The  patient 
had  been  confined  four  months  since,  of  her 
-second  child,  who  is  still  living.  She  com- 
plains of  great  pain  in  the  head,  with  occa- 
sional delirium  ;  the  countenance  is  pale 
and  collapsed ;  tongue  black,  and  dry  ;  the 
teeth  covered  with  soides;  pulse  at  the 
'wrist  small,  irregular,  beating  136  times  in 
a  minute  ;  respiration  hurried  ;  secretion  of 
milk  suppressed.  About  ten  days  since, 
she  was  labouring  under  diftrrhcca,  which 
ceased  spontaneously.  The  bowels  are  at 
present  irregular  ;  urine  scanty.  Petechias 
nave  appeared  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  body. 
The  patient  lies  supine,  and  appears  per- 
fectly insensible  to  every  thine  around  her, 
unless  powerfully  excited.  The  bead  to  be 
shaved,  and  kept  constantly  cool  with  cold 
•water. 

Applic.  HirudineB,  vi.  temporibus. 
R   Sulph.   Magnesiie,  3ij.    Aquae  Jj.  M. 

bis  indies  sumend. 

September  4th.  —  Contiiiiies    much    the 

same.    The  bowels  have  been  opened  twice. 

Cont  remedia. 

5th. — Much  the  same.     The  cold  woter 

to  the  head  to  be  continued,  and  the  follow- 


ing medicine  to  be  given,  onleM  TOiBiting  be 
produced* 

R  Antimonii  Tartarixati,  gr.  j. 

Syrupi  Scills,  3j.  M.  4ta  quaque  horSl  s. 

6th. — ^The  first  dose  of  the  medicine  occa- 
sioned nausea,  bu.t  it  has  been  continaed  re* 
gularly,  as  directed.  The  tennie  is  leas 
hard»  but  continues  black  ;  has  bad  no  al- 
vine  evacuation;  urine  still  very  scant j, 
and  high- coloured  -,  pulse  122  ;  the  skin 
is  not  quite  so  dry,  but  no  sensible  perspi- 
ration. 

Cont.  remedia. 

7th. — Appears  a  little  better;  has  leas 
delirium,  and  the  thirst  is  not  quite  so  ut- 
gent ',  tongue  beginning  to  get  cleaner. 
Pergat. 

-  R  Antimonii  Tart.  gr.  j. 
Syrupi  Scillae,  3j  •  M .  2da  quaque  horft  •. 

8ihrf— The  bowels  have  acted  twice ;  de- 
lirium and  thirst  abated ;  tongue  moister ; 
pulse  110. 

Cont.  aqua  fbat.  Capiti. 

Cont.  Mist.  Ant.  Tart,  f  da  quaqve  hor4. 

-  9th.— The  petechia  are  less  livid  ;  pulse 
soft  and  regular,  110  ;  thirst  lessened;  hu 
no  vomiting ;  no  alvine  evacuation. 

R  Antim.  Tart.  gr.  jss. 

Syr.  Scillae,  3j.  M.  2dis  horis  s. 

iOtb.— Slept  well  during  the  night,  and  is 
in  every  respect  better  this  day  ;  ua»  bad  no 
return  of  delirium  the  last  twenty-four  boura. 
Pulse  itX) ;  the  medicine  produces  nausea ; 
she  is  able  to  Bit  up  in  bed. 

Cont.  Mist.  Ant  Tart.  co.  2dis  horis.  s, 

lith.-— The  medicine  occasioned  vomiting 
last  night,  and  was  in  consequence  discon- 
tinued ;  she  is  hotter,  and  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed  ;  one  alvine  discharge ;  pulse  100. 

Cont.  Aquft  capit.  appticanda. 

l3th.  ~  Continues  improving. 

Capt.  Magnesia,  gr.  iij.  ex  aqu^  bis  indis. 

23d. — Has  continued  to  improve  daily 
sicce  the  la^t  report,  and  is  now  able  lo  walk 
to  the  Dispensary  with  ease ;  appetite  im- 
proving  ;  tongue  clean ;  pulse  76 ;  bowels 
opened  once  or  twice  daily ;  urine  natural  in 
.colour  and  quantity. 

30th  Sept.  1831.— Discharged  cured. 


NOTICE. 
The  name  of  the  patient  in  the  cikse  of 
Aneurism  inserted  in  our  last,  was  differ(.>nt 
from  that  in  the  Clinical  Observations  upon 
it  This  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
journal  from  which  they  were  taken. 

W.  W'lLsoK,  FrUiter,  57»  Skhin«r-SirecW  Lood'«c « 
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I  TZAK,  gentlemes,  tbat  the  first  three  or 
fear  lectures  will  be  coDBidered  by  you  ex- 
ceedingly dry ;  bat  before  enteriog  upon  the 
abject  of  any  particular  disease,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  yoo  should  understand  the 
Tarioas  terms  which  will  be  employed,  and 
I  therefore  trust  that  yon  will  not  be  tired  of 
hearing  the  definitions  which  I  feel  myself 
uder  cbe  necessity  of  giving. 

I  stated  that  pathology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
disease,  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
general  and  special;  the  latter  relating  to 
any  particular  disease,  and  the  former  to 
diacases  in  generaL  The  observation s  I  am 
now  making  are  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  special  pathology — the  nature,  history, 
csoaes,  and  treatment  of  any  particular  dis- 
eases, I  stated  that  jg^eneral  pathology  was 
asually  said  to  c6nsist  of  four  parts ; — one 
treating  of  diseases  in  general,  their  resem- 
blances, and  their  differences;  another  of 
their  symptoms ;  anoOier  of.  their  causes ; 
and  a  fourth  of  their  treatment  I  have 
made  all  the  general  observations  which  I 
think  necessary  re»pectiag  the  first  division 
of  general  pathology— the  dififerences  and 
similarities  between  various  diseases. 

I  proceeded  to  consider  in  the  last  lecture 
the  rarioos  causes  of  disease  in  general.    I 

2(M.-ix. 


spoke  both  of  those  which  prediqxMe  to  4is« 
ease,  cauttt  predisptmmteg,  or  pmigutum^, 
and  those  whick  are  called  occasioaaU  «ix« 
citing,  or  catuge  pncatarctiott.  The  exotting 
causes  of  disease  have  been  airsmged  by 
many  in  three  classes ;-— those  which  stima- 
late,  those  which  depress,  and  titose  which 
act  only  physically  or  pb^oo-chenuealjy, 
independently  of  stimulaiing  or  depressing^ 
I  mentioned  that  the  chief  sowoes  of  tM 
exciting  causes  of  disease  were  derived*  ia 
the  first  place,  from  what  appear  to  2uiv« 
been  absurdly  enough  called  *'  the  non- 
natuToit  ;*'  namely,  the  air  we  breathe,  food 
and  drink,  the  fluids  proper  to  be  retained  in 
the  body  and  those  which  are  proper  to  be 
discharged,  motion  and  rest,  sleep  and 
watching,  and  the  passions  of  the  mind. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  noB- 
naturals,  the  air,  it  may  injure  the  body  by 
its  weight  or  levity,  by  the  various  electn- 
cal  qualities  which  it  may  possess,  by  its 
temperature,  by  its  dryness,  and  by  its 
moisture.  Various  winds  have  various  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  body  of  the  most  ca- 
rious kind,  according  to  the  covntries,  or 
districts,  or  parts,  over  which  they  pass. 
With  respect  to  temperature,  it  injures  the 
body  not  only  b^  its  height  or  lowness,  bat 
also  by  its  vicissitudes,  and  not  only  so, 
but  accordingly  as  it  is  applied  partially  or 
generally  to  the  body.  A  temperature  that 
would  do  no  harm  if  it  were  continued, 
would  be  productive  of  serious  mischief  if  it 
suddenly  succeeded  an  opposite  temperature* 
A  temperature  which  would  do  no  harm  if 
applied  throughout  the  body,  frequently  does 
kreat  harm  if  applied  partially.  Every  body 
knows  the  danger  of  suddenly  cooling,  if  the 
body  be  over  heated  and  fatigued  ;  and  of  a 
draught  applied  to  any  one  part  of  the  body. 
Included,  perhaps^  under  the  head  of  air, 
may  be  mentioned  various  effluvia  and  va- 
rious odours,  as  they  are  transmitted  throttgh 
the  air. 

Upon  food  arid  drink,  another  source  of 
disease,  I  need  say  but  very  little ;  they  may 
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be  injuriouB  either  by  their  quantity  or  qua- 
lity. 

At  to  what  are  called  excreta  and  retenta 
*-to  Bpeak  firat  of  retenta :  the  great  thing 
here    alluded    to   by    old  authors   is    the 
blood,  end  it  was  supposed  formerly  that  it 
might  greatly  injure  the  body  mechanically 
by  its  excess,  either  absolute  or  relative,  so 
that  plethora  formerly  occupied  a  wery  pro- 
minent part  among  the  causes  of  disease. 
You  will  find  some  curious  distinctions  made 
by  old  authors  on  the  subject  of  plethora* 
Ttkey  called  it  absolute  or  true,  or  ad  viret, 
or  ad  vata,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  was 
absolutely  in  excess ;  they  called  it  apparent 
when  the  blood  was  io  its  natural  Quantity, 
but  expanded.    They  fancied  It  might  be  ex- 
pandea  by  heat,  and  in  that  way  a  temporal^ 
plethora  be  induced.    Plethora,  too,  was  di- 
vided again  into  a  third  variety — relative, 
'When  there  was  no  actual  increase  of  blood, 
when  the  blood  was  not  expanded  impro- 
perly by  heat,  but  when  the  space  in  which 
It  moved  had  become  too  small,  this  was 
called  relative  plethora,  or  plethora  ad  spa- 
Imm;  where  the  vessels,  it  was  supposed, 
became  contracted,  and  the  blood  was  in 
excess  to  merely  the  contracted  space.    Ple- 
thora, however,  certainly  may  be  either]^ 
ntral  or  local,    A  local  plethora  is  what  in 
modem  language  is  called  an  inflammation 
or  conffestion,   just  as  the  case  may  be. 
IVhen  Uie  blood  is  really  in  excess,  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  of  too  rich  a  quality ;  that 
there  is  too  little  of  its  watery  portion,  and 
too  much  of  the  crassamentum.    I  need  not 
say  that  the  opposite  of  plethora  is  ina- 
rdtion.    This  is   a  state  which  is  induced 
by  excessive  discharges,  or  from  the  want 
of  food ;  so  that  the  blood  which  was  in  the 
body  is  let  out,  or  the  blood  which  naturally 
escapes  in  the  various  excretions  is  not  re- 
placed.  Ansmia,  or  bloodlessness,  but  more 
properly  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  will  arise 
from  an  ill  understood,  I  may  say,  not  at  all 
understood,  state  of  the  system,  in  which, 
although  food  is  taken,  nourishment  is  but 
very  sparingly  extracted  from  it.    Cases  of 
this  description  are  seen  continually :  chloro- 
sis is  one  of  this  kind.    But  the  blood  some- 
times certainly  is  in  fault  with  regard  to  its 
constituents,  not  merely  as  to  whether  it  is  too 
rich  or  too  poor,  but,  as  it  would  appear  by 
some  recent  experiments  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
Dr.  Stevens,  who  is  about  to  publish  a  work 
on  Fever,  and  Dr.  Clanny,  by  the  saline  in- 
gredients erring  in  their  quantity  ;  so  that 
the  blood,  in  many  eases  of  disease,  is  ab- 
•olutelv  deficient  in  its  saline  particles.    It 
is  evident,  however,  that  diseases  of  the 
solids  themselves  will  sometimes  cause  these 
aberrations  of  the  blood ;  so  that  the  blood 
itself  u  not  the  cause  of  the  disease.    It  may 
become  an  instrument  of  farther  disease, 
though  disease  of  the  solids  originally  may 


have  given  rise  to  the  aberraUon  of  the  Tital 
fluid. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  excreta, 
you  may  easily  conceive  how  excesaife  dis- 
charges will  occasion  various  diseases.  The 
exceasive  discharge  may  consist  of  blood, 
of  bile,  of  secretion  from  the  alinentary 
canal,  feces,  of  urine,  of  perspiratioo,  of 
saliva~.tfaat,  however,  seldom  does  mach 
harm^and  of  semen.  These  are  the  fliudj 
which  particularly  escape  from  the  body,  and 
the  escape  of  which  may  do  harm.  Bot  vntli 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  discharge  of  semen, 
although  one  must  suppose  that  the  aimple 
excessive  loss  of  the  fluid  must  be  ij»janooi, 
yet  it  is  very  certain  that  the  mode  in  whicH 
that  fluid  is  lost  exerto  a  very  great  inflaence 
upon  the  constitution.  . 

In  regard  to  motion  and  r«t,  I  need  not 
point  out  the  ill  effects  of  sluggishness  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  fatigue  on  the  other.  Vot 
with  respect  to  deep  and  watching  need  i 
make  any  remarks,  for  they  come  ondcr  iw 
same  head  as  motion  and  rest ;  sleep  an 
watching  being  to  the  brain,  what  repoie 
and  motion  are  to  the  body.  . 

With  respect  to  the  pasaont  of  the  mmi,  * 
mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  that  they  are  s 
frightful  source  of  disease;  «n«*.°**^ 
than  is  commooly  imagined.    -^ '"""^ 
number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  bpsit  ana 
disease  within  the  abdomen,  as  ^^"  *•. 
the    brain    itself,    arise,    I    «*?  .«^: 
from  unpleasant  passions  of  theinin<i.  no^ 
ever,  it  is  not  merely  unpleasant  pMSW" 
that  affect  the  body  mjuii<>usly-w«*«»'  *" 
tions  of  the  most  pleasurable  kind  win  bow 
times  operate  in  Uie  same  way.    ^*f  **7^ 
lates  many  accounts  of  persons  who  a 
died  from  excessive  joy.  - 

Besides   those  circumstances,  bowe^«^ ' 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  oooy 
liable   to    injury  from    two    ▼ery  cofflimo 
sources,  one  of  which  is  poison  of  ^ano 
sorts,  which  poison  may  enter  "^^^^'v'"  i 
the  surface,  may   enter  it  by  the  Dre» 
through  the  medium  of  the  ^^^P'.^^^i 
enter  it  by  being  swallowed ;  and  >* "  V ^; 
curious  fact,  that  many  which  act  offenii  ^7 
when  admitted  into  the  body  one  way,    ' 
no  effect  when  admitted  in  snother. 
lieve  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  poison  o»  ^JV 
phobia,  or  the  pobon  of  a  serpent*  ^V 
swallowed  with  the  most  V^rfeci^rapix^^' 

In  addition  to  poison,  the  «xx»y  .•^^j 
much  from  mechanical  «n;«««-'"*^^ -ffcct 
injury,  of  course,  is  a  cause  that  may 
almost  any  part  of  the  body.  i^-  u 

Among  t^  cutoes  of  di»«»«?.  !'  ^e 
chiefly  act  by  givine  a  pred»»P«S»  of 
may  mention  that  of  age.  All  V^^^^i^q. 
life  are  subject  to  their  own  diseases, 
therwe  divide  them  with  Shakspeare^;^ 
seven,  or  with  those  authors  who  ^%,^^^ 


five,  or  those  who  mention  more. 
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age  IB  paiticnlaxly  liable  to  certain  diseases : 
for  enunple,  joa  rarely  see  gout  in  an  in- 
fant, aor  is  it  commoD  for  old  persons  to 
bare  Cbe  tynptoms  of  acnte  bydrocepbalas. 
In  sbortf  exery  age  seems  marked  oat  as 
partieiilarh^  liaibla  to  be,  if  not  destroyed,  at 
least  iaipamd,  by  particular  diseases.  Tbe 
•ame  is  tbe  case  witb  respect  to  sex :  each 
■ex  is  pardcularly  liable  to  its  own  affec- 
tioos.  Hysteria,  which  oeeors  only  now  and 
then  in  tbe  male,  occurs  far  more  frequently 
in  tbe  female,  and  even  when  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  an  affection  of  the  uterus.  Of 
coone  there  are  certain  diseases  whicb  can 
afiect  bat  one  sex. 

As  to  temperament,  disease  depends  much 
apoo  it.  We  are  all  of  some  temperament, 
or  some  eonbination  of  temperaments,  but  ex- 
cess of  ooe  temperament  gives  a  great  liabi- 
lity to  disease.  Yon  know  tbat  the  usual 
divisions  of  temperaments  are  four — tbe  san- 
gaiaeoas,  tbe  melancholic,  the  phlegmatic, 
and  tbe  choleric.  Tbe  sanguineous  is  marked 
by  smoothness  of  skin,  softness  of  hair,  a 
qvkk  poise,  a  warm  surface,  great  excitabi. 
HtT  of  tbe  whole  frame,  and  generally  a  fair 
akm  witb  florid  complexion.  Tbe  melancbo- 
Kc,  oa  tbe  other  hand,  is  marked  by  a  slow 
poise,  by  a  dark  swarthy  complexion,  dark 
and  strong  hair,  and  less  susceptibility  of 
cmetioo — that  b  to  say,  of  sudden  violent 
canotioa,  although  when  certain  emotions 
take  place  they  are  said  to  be  more  conti- 
iroed.  -The  phlegmatic  is  marked  by  torpi- 
dity, paleness,  andflabbiness.  Tbe  choleric 
is  chancteri»&d  by  reddish  hair  and  great 
exeitabiKrr*  However,  these  divisions, 
ahboogh  they  were  made  by  the  ancients, 
are  not  eo  much  attended  to  now.  We 
certainly  often  see  these  temperaments 
stroBgiiy  marked,  but  they  are  all  infinitely 


An  attempt  has  been  made  within  these 

Crw  jeara  to  divide  temperaments  differently, 

aecotdinff  to  the  actirity  of  particular  parts. 

Fer  nataace,  some  persons  have  the  chief 

activity  in  the  head  ;  tbey  have  a  large  in- 

t^eetoal  development  of  the  bead,  as  some 

people  aaj»  and  that  would  be  called  per- 

tapa    the    ctr^bral   temperament.    Others, 

agaia,  hare  a  large  broad  chest,  with  a  con- 

■derable  development  of  all  the  muscles, 

aad  this   ia  chUed  the  thoraeie  or  miucular 

teaspcraaMBt.     And  again,  others  are  slug- 

«sb,  pfone  to  eating  and  drinking,   wiui 

Liga  baDies,    and  are  said  to  have  tbe 

■I  rfniiiiaf  temperament.    Now  it  is  rather 

aa  aboae   of  terms  to  call  these  tempera- 

meafis,  tat  I  think  the  wcvrd  iemperameit  ra- 

dher  refers  to  the  constitution  and  character 

of  ^  whole  frame  together ;  yet  there  is  no 

doabt  that  these  divisionB  occur,  for  you  see 

noma  persons  all  intellect,  others  all  muscle 

aad  durnt,  and  you  see  some  portly,  with 

<beir  big  helKea  and  lean  pates,  their  heads 

•afimag  in  pfoportion.    In  troth,  Dr.Tbo* 


mas    entitles    his   work,    Physiolo^ie    dia 
Temperaments  on  ComtUutiotu, 

However,  whether  you  choose  to  call  these 
temperaments  or  not,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
these  persons  will  suffer  various  diseasesv 
according  to  the  division  under  which  they 
come,  just  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  of  a  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  chole- 
ric, or  melancholic  temperament  Tbey  will 
be  particularly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  head  if 
they  be  of  the  cerebral  conformation ;  they 
will  be  subject  to  affections  of  the  chest,  not 
of  a  phthisical,  but  of  an  inflammatory 
kind,  if  tbey  have  a  lull  thorax ;  aad  of 
course  thev  will  be  subject  to  various  hepa- 
tic, and  other  abdominal  diseases,  if  the  ab- 
domen gain  the  sway.  It  is  worth  while  to 
attend  to  this  other  division  of  temperament, 
although,  perhaps,  the  term  itself  may  be 
objectionable. 

Besides  original  temperament,  acquired 
peculiarities  take  place  by  a  long  residence 
m  a  particular  climate  :  by  long  residence  in 
a  particular  spot  certain  dbpositions  of  the 
body  are  engendered,  and  a  second  nature,  if 
I  may  so  say,  is  produced.  Tbe  various  occu- 
pationsof  lite  have  the  sameeffect ;  the  various 
crades  have  their  various  diseases.  On  this 
subject  you  canno  t,  I  belie  ve,read  better  works 
than  Rammasini's  and  Thackrah's.  Custom 
and  habit,  whether  referable  to  trade  or  situa- 
tion, or  action,  or  any  other  circumstance, 
have  also  yery  great  effect  in  producing  or 
in  preventing  the  cure  of  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  person  be  in  the  habit  of  dram- 
drinking,  and  has  a  sore,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  tbat  sore  not  heal,  in 
spite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment,  till  the 
person  is  allowed  his  dram.  After  a  surgi- 
cal operation  a  person  has  been  known  to 
sink  through  the  surgeon  not  having  been 
aware  that  the  individual  had  indulged  in 
some  bad  custom  until  it  had  become  a  bad 
habit.  From  tbe  want  of  a  patient  being 
allowed  a  quantity  of  gin  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  he  has  died  after  an  operation,  whereas 
he  otherwise  might  have  done  well.  This 
has  been  strikingly  shewn  in  other  cases 
where  the  knowledge  was  happily  attained ; 
and  a  good  allowance  of  gin  after  some  se- 
vere accident  has  caused  every  thing  to  go 
on  well,  though  the  patient  at  first  appeared 
sinking.  Bad  habits  are,  therefore,  some- 
times to  be  indulged,  although  they  should  • 
certainly  never  be  acquired. 

Independently  of  what  is  called  tempera- 
ihent,  an  individual  may  have  a  particular 
disposition  not  acquired;  it  may  be  bom 
with  him,  and  be  hereditary.  A  peculiarity 
is  sometimes  so  exceedingly  singular,  so  to- 
tally different  from  what  we  observe  in  other 
people,  that  it  is  called  idiosyncraey ,  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  peculiarity  either  origi- 
nal or  acquired  by  habit,  and  sometimes 
it  is  only  connate,  and  sometimes  heredi- 
tary.   As  an  instance  of  this,  you  will  some- 
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times  find  a  person  who  caimot  eat  a  certain 
article  of  food.  I  recolkct  seeing  a  youne 
woman  who  coald  eal  the  hardest  salt  beef, 
and  digest  it  well ;  but  if  she  took  a  rasp- 
berry,  or  currant,  or  any  fruit,  she  was  in- 
Itantly  thrown  into  the  most  violent  spasms 
of  the  stomach,  so  that  a  stranger  would 
have  fancied  her  life  in  danger.  These 
are  called  idiosyncracies,  and  it  is  of 
great  use  to  know  them,  because  some  per- 
sons are  peculiarly  alfected  by  certain  reme- 
dies ;  and  that  which  is  a  proper  remedy  for 
the  disease  sday  be  improper  for  a  particular 
patient 

So  much«  therefore,  fi^ntlemen,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  causes  of  cusease  in  general— 
to  general  aetiology ;  and  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  third  branch  of  general  pa- 
thology— the  symptoms  of  disease  in  general 
— which  is  cailled  semeiology  or  syn^omM' 
tologv, 

i  believe  I  mentioned  that  iymptoim  are 
every  thing  which  are  observed  in  a  patient 
out  of  the  course  of  "health ;  tingtda  ftue  in 
4rgro  pr^eter  naturam  observantwr  reu  The 
most  evident,  the  most  constant  of  these,  are 
put  together^  and  said  to  constitute  the  dis- 
ease. Yon  will  recollect  that  the  disease 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  sjrmptoms,.  but  that 
the  disease  is  the  collection  of  symptoms. 
I  mentioned  this,  and  illustrated  it  with  re- 
spect to  jaundice  and  to  epilepsy,  the  out- 
ward signs  of  which  are  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
while  the  inward  state. is  the  proximate 
cause. 

Now  these  symptoms  may  be  estential, 
thev  may  he  what  is  called  paihagnomonie, 
and  they  may  be  acddeidaL  The  ssMvitioi 
symptoms  of  disease  are  those  which  are 
^ecessary  to  make  the  disease — to  constitute 
the  idea  of  the  disease.  You  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  a  patient  to  have  pleurisy 
unless  there  be  a  degree  of  feverishness, 
with  sharp  pain  of  the  side,  increased  apon 
respiration,  together  with  a  cough.  These 
symptoms  would  be  called  the  essential 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  yet  no  one  of  them 
would  make  the  disease.  A  patient  may 
)iave  feverishness  without  pleurisy ;  4a  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  side  without  pleurisy,  be- 
cause it  may  be  muscular  or  it  may  he  neu- 
ralgic ;  or  a^n,  he  may  have  cough  with- 
out any  pleurisy*  These  are  then,  you  per- 
peive,  essential  to  the  disease  altogether,  but 
no  one  of  them  constitutes  it.  If,  however, 
a  symptom  he  so  important  to  the  disease 
that  this  cannot  be  pxeseni  without  it,  then  it 
is  called  patJutgnomcnw—^  symptom  without 
which  you  oouTd  have  no  conception  of  tfao 
existence  o^  the  disease.  There  are,  how* 
ever,  but  yery  few  of  these  symptoms.  In 
jaundice,  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  of  the 
sclerotica*  and  of  the  nails,  is  pathognomonic. 
AVithout  making  any  farther  inquiry,  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  patient  labours  uader 
jauxidice ;  but  in  general  we  make  out  the 


disease  from  the  groups  of  essential  syntp- 
toms,  and  from  ^ing  into  consideration 
every  circumstance  of  the  case.  Besides 
these  symptoms,  others  are  ooctdEcntol.  ftlaay 
cases  have  symptoms  which  are  merely 
accidental,  and  are  not  necessary  at  all  to 
the  disease :  the  disease  has  fre^entiy 
existed  without  then. 

You  will  find  symptoms  also  epokaa  of  m 
positive  and  m^ottus  ,*  and  it  is  of  great  use  to 
attend  to  the  ^ter.  A  negative  symptom  is 
perhaps,  an  improper  expression :  a  symp- 
tom mast,  properly  speaidng ,  be  positive. 
but,  from  the  absence  of  certain  ciicoaa- 
stances,  of  certain  symptoms,  yov  make  out 
fireqoeotly  the  nature  of  a  disease.  If 
there  be  two  diseases  with  certain  symptoaia 
common  to  both,  but  one  of  tkena  hs«  a 
symptom  which  the  other  never  hM,  then,  if 
that  symptom  be  absent,  it  eaablea  yon  to 
make  out  the  tme  natnre  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  absence  of  certain  symptoms  is 
frequently  of  as  great  importance  to  be  at- 
tended to  as  the  presence  of  others. 

Now,  from  the  presence  of  the  symptoms 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  we  make  out  the 
character  of  the  disease ;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  character,  the  name  aad  n^ 
ture  of  the  disease,  is  cslled  tho  dmgmmm. 
To  speak  again  of  iaondioe,  from  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  the  whiteness  of  the  feoee, 
and  the  dark  colour  of  the  mine,  yon  malw 
your  diagnosis,  and  say  the  disease  is  jaua- 
dice,  although,  indeed,  yon  may  do  so  merely 
from  the  yellowness  of  tne  skin  and  the  scle- 
rotica* But  you  will  freqaenily  find  your  diag- 
nosis is  not  easily  made  from  the  aymptonae 
alone^you  must  look  into  the  exciting  and 
predisposing  causes  of  the  disease:  yoa 
must  ascertain  what  the  patient  is  likely  to 
have— what  predisposition  he  has ;  yoa  mast 
also  ascertain  to  what  exciting  cause  he  haa 
been  exposed  ;  and  then  conceiving  what  it 
is  likely  would  ensue,  and  observiBg  what 
actually  has  ensued,  as  far  as  yon  can  jadge, 
you  are  enabled  much  better  to  forsa  a  coo- 
chision  aa  to  the  real  character  of  the  affec- 
tion. You  will  find  your  diagnosis  also  Ma- 
terially assisted  by  attending  to  the  history 
of  the  case ;  not  merely  observing  the  sysa^ 
toms  that  present  themselves  to  ycntp  hot 
inquiring  careAilly  of  the  patient  the  whcAa 
story  from  the  beginning.  Yoa  will  thus  aa- 
certain  whether  these  circumstaoees  coafirai 
what  you  suppose  to  be  the  nature  of  tho 
case.  You  will  also  find  it  of  gveat  impei>- 
tance,  ia  making  out  the  character  of  the 
disease,  to  learn  the  effects  of  any  pievi- 
ous  treatment  that  may  ha»e  been  adopted. 
If  yoa  learn  that  vigorous  treatment  hM 
heeo  properly  employed,  and  has  had  no 
effect  whatever,  yoa  would  doubt  very  naach 
as  to  the  propnety  of  the  view  which  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tho 
affection.  In  making  a  diagaoeis  all  these 
points  are  to  ho  scrupulously  attended  to. 
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It  is  m  Bakuig  as  aeturate,  careM  dmm- 
BOMS,  that  tlie  medical  practitioDer  chiefly 
ahiac*.  Wbea  the  nataxe  of  a  diaeaee  la 
once  aKertaiBed,  it  is  ao  diiicult  natter  to 
tieat  it ;  other  qoalitiea  of  mind  aie  then 
reqaiTed — frequeatlj  only  eeorage,  or  seie 
peceevefanee — bat  it  is  in  aakiag  a  diag- 
Boeis>  IB  Bseeitainiag  the  chatacter  el  a  dia> 
ease,  that  the  acientilic  practitieQer  oaiahiaea 
Cbeiaferior.  V  nfortaaately  this  is  a  point  net 
auended  to  as  it  ought  to  he.  Many  penons 
pride  themselves  in  being  good  praclitioaers, 
becaaae,  withoat  knowing  what  is  the  mat- 
ter, they  can  say  what  will  do  good.  It  is  aa 
wnscieatiic  way  of  proceednig,  and,  if  I 
ooald  not  practise  better  for  making  a  good 
diagnosis,  still  I  would  be  as  partieuhur  on 
thai  point  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
merrm^  a  good  general  rale — for  the  sake  of 
endeavooring  to  treat  the  patient  better  than 
I  oAerwise  conld,  nolwithstanding  aU  my 
conceit — and  for  the  poTpose  of  being  ready 
to  meet  any  onezpected  emergencjr  that 
night  arise.  A  medical  man  who  will  not 
take  the  troable  to  establish  a  diagnosis,  is 
jost  like  a  sorgeoo  who  will  not  coudescend 
to  lean  the  anatoniy.of  hernia,  bat  who 
aays  that  he  knows  if  he  eats  this  way  and 
cnts  that  way,  he  shall  liberate  the  entangled 
paru,  and  do  the  operation  as  well  as  the 
best  I  hate  witnessed  this;  but,  then, 
what  are  soch  men  when  a  diiBcnlty  arises? 
They  are  lost  in  perpleiity,  aad  glad  to 
apply  ta  those  who  know  better.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  minate  in  making  a  diag- 

YoB  hare  not  only  to  make  a  diagnosis  as 
to  the  general  character  of  the  disease, 
bnt  yoa  have  to  ascertain  what  variety  of 
the  affection  it  is  •  whether  it  is  one  with 
strength  or  weakness— and  to  weigh  the 
»n«test  circamstances  respecting  the  ease. 
This  is,  perhaps,  an  ezeicise  or  patience, 
but  itis  aa  exercise  highly  gratifying ;  espe- 
cially when  yon  find  yoa  have  made  a  correet 


The  judgment  yoa  form  as  to  what  will 
Lappea  in  a  case,  is  called  prugneM.  Ta 
order  to  make  a  very  correct  pregaosis.  It 
is  best  to  make  aa  accurate  diagnosis ;  for 
if  yoa  do  aot  know  what  the  affection  is, 
yoa  will  often  be  nnabia  to  tell  how  it  is  fiksly 
to  terminate.  For  the  sake  of  making  a 
pcognooia  yon  most  observe  all  the  sym^ 
toBM,  and  learn  the  history  of  the  ca8e,ezaetly 
as  ia  B&aking  a  diagnosis  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thiag  more  to  be  done  than  tbat— yoa  must 
know  the  direct  teadency  of  the  disease,  the 
caorno  whirh  the  disease  is  always  inclined 
to  ran,  the  coorte  which  it  is  hkely  to  run  in 
the  particnlar  individual*  according  to  his 
age,  aocordisg  to  the  sez,  aceording  to  his 
prrrioas  habits,  according  to  all  those  cir- 
cnmsiaaces  which  1  have  previously  men- 
tiooed  as  to  his  individual  peculiarities,  and 
accoidii^ly  as  you  have  it  in  your  power  to 
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la  soma  cases,  if  we'wese  allowed  to  paa^ 
tisa  our  art  freely,  weshoald  make  a  jwtwai 
able  prognosis ;  but  oai  haads  beiag  tie<^  as 
they  sometimes  see,  whea  others  ill  infisimad 
or  inactive  are  sailed  in  over  as,  we  must  gvre 
aaaafevourable  prognosis,  simply  because  the 
patient  mast  be  aUowed  to  dieu  In  mnhiag 
a  prognosis  there  is  fretfomdy  less  skill  xa^ 
quired  than  ia  eslablishinip  a  diagnosis  ^  Car 
some  persons,  with  a  sort  ol  tact,  will  tell 
whether  an  individual  is  in  danger  ev  not 
without  knowmg  what  is  the  amtterwith 
him.  Maay  persoBa  who  have  BO  knowledge 
of  medicine,  or  at  least  veryUttle*  have  sa& 
strong  perceptioas»  that,  from  the  aspect  ef 
aa  indtvidqal^  aad  from  gcaeral  oboervatieaa 
of  their  owa,  they  are  enabled  to  giro  a  vesy 
correct  prognosis,  either  fiavaarable  ot  ma> 
fiavourable.  This  I  know  to  bo  the  cMCb 
There  are  a  great  many  intettgent  afficen 
who,  Irom  seeing  their  aasa  fidl  aeaand 
them  in  battle,  sick  in  hospitals,  h«ve 
become,  ia  oae  sense  of  the  term,,  good 
doctors;  and  thoagh  they  aia  aok  iMa  to 
cure  the  disease,  or  tell  what  is  the  anttet, 
thsy  will  be  able  to  give  a  shiewd  and  cmw 
rect  gaess  as  to  how  matters  wiU  ton  onl* 
Bat  although  some  people,  bv  natare,  ase 
well  qaaUfied  for  this,  whib  others  are  aot, 
yet  the  medical  man  mast  be  takea  as  ha  is*; 
and  whether  he  does  or  does  notpossesa 
natural  sagacity  to  make  a  pcognosb,  it  is 
his  duty  to  make  as  carefoJ  a  diagaosisasha 
can,  ia  order  that  he  auiy  make  as  good  a 
peognosis  as  possible.  If  bis  iatellaat 
be  not  of  an  acute  dcscriptioB,  yet,  by 
knowing  the  case,  and  by  the  aid  of  sdanoe 
and  minute  observatioa,  he  will  be  able  to- 
fordk  as  good  an  opinion  aa  the  man  who 
by  nature  is  qualified  for  these  things ;  aad 
if  with  science  and  observation  is  com- 
bined native  sagacity,  then  I  need  not 
say  that  his  prognosis  will  be  much  superior 
to  that  of  &e  individual  who  only  trusts  to 
his  natural  powers. 

You  therefore  see  what  is  meant  by 
diagnosis  and  what  by  prognosis;  and  £ 
cannot  urge  upon  yoa  too  strongly  the  most 
careful  atteation  in  estabfishing  the  foimer. 
Whether  you  can  cure  the  patient  ar  not,  yoa 
should  mike  it  a  solema  rale  to  invest^ate 
the  case  to  the  utmost.  It  is  only  by  this 
that  we  can  profit  oorsslves,  or  that  those 
who  come  after  uacan  profit  If  we  be  not 
careful  we  oaaaot  advance  science,  and  the 
next  genenUien  will  be  none  tlw  hettar 
for  us. 

With  rsspeet  bow  to  the  symploaM  of  dio- 
ease  oa  which  diagnosis  and  prognosis  are  in 
a  great  measnre  ta  be  founded.  The  symp- 
toms of  diseass  may  be  divided,  perhapa,  in 
one  poiat  of  view,intotwo  kiods^those  which 
are  discoverable  by  the  patient  QDly>  and 
those  which  axe  discoverable  by  by-staudeis 
also,  or  only. 
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Now  there  are  lome  tymptoms  which  a 
patieQt  alone  can  atcertain— tor  example,  hia 
feelingi.  He  it  ii  that  feele  the  pain,  and  it 
is  a  lacky  circumstance  that  it  is  bo  ;  for  if 
the  doctor  felt  the  pain  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tient, there  are  hot  few  who  could  stand 
practisinK  the  profession.  We  know  little 
about  pain  but  from  the  patient's  account ; 
and  in  many  cases  in  public  practice  we  axe 
deceived.  We  have,  however,  only  done 
onr  duty  in  listening  to  the  patient's  ac- 
count. 

With  respect  to  pam,  it  is  of  various  kinds ; 
it  may  be  sharp,  stabbing,  darting,  shoot- 
ing, lancinating.  These  are  all  words  used  by 
patients.  At  other  times  the  pain  is  not  of 
.  this  character,  but  dull,  and  then  we  call  it 
an  ache ;  and  sometimes  patients  add  the 
word  pain,  making  it  aehing^pain*  Some- 
times you  will  have  pain  described  as  throb- 
bing and  pulsating ;  and  you  will  hear  pa- 
tients also  complain  of  pricking  pain,  as 
though  a  number  of  needles  were  being 
pressed  against  them.  Now  these  things 
are  all  of  great  importance  to  be  attended  to, 
because  they  shew  frequently  the  seat  of  the 
affection  ;  and  accordingly  as  a  patient  de- 
.scribes  his  pain,  as  sharp,  or  dull,  or  throb- 
bing, or  pricking,  so  you  ascertain  frequently 
wheUier  he  is  telling  the  truth  or  not,  be- 
cause vou  see  for  other  reasons  a  probability 
that,  if  he  have  pain  at  all,  it  is  of  a  parti- 
cular character,  and  you  ascertain  whether 
his  account  agrees  with  what  you  would,  a 
pricri,  expect  him  to  describe.  You  will 
sometimes  hear  pain  spoken  of  as  smarting, 
and  a  very  high  desree  of  this  is  broiling* 
In  some  affections  of  the  abdomen  you  hear  a 
patient  complain  of  broiling  pain ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  high  degree  of  smarting,  with  a 
sense  of  burning. 

Now  if  pain  he  increased  by  pressure,  or 
by  the  application  of  any  stimulants,  then 
we  say  there  is  ttndenuu ;  but  perhaps  the 
word  tenderness  is  more  properly  restricted 
to  pain  increased  upon  mechanical  pressure. 
There  are  other  feelings  continually  describ- 
ed by  patients,  as,  for  instance,  a  feeling  of 
dead  weight.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  head.  You  will  some- 
times hear  persons  complain  of  fulness,  as  if 
a  part  were  excessively  full ;  and  now  and 
then  this  sensation  arises  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  part  feels  as  if  it  would  burst ;  and 
then  we  call  it  a  feeling  of  tension.  A  feel- 
ing of  tension  appears  to  be  a  high  degree  of 
a  tteling  of  fulness.  You  will  now  and  then 
havepatienU  complain  of  a  sensation  of  pins 
and  needles.  It  is  very  different  from  the  sen- 
aation  of  pricking  pain,  as  if  needles  were  be- 
ing run  u  ;  it  is  as  if  the  pins  and  needles 
were  rather  blunt ;  it  merely  gives  the  low- 
est sensation  of  this  kind,  not  amounting  to 
pain.  Pricking  pain  is  of  a  very  different 
character^fox  instance,  that  which  peo- 
ple  frequently  complain  of   from  inflam- 


matioa  of  the  urethra  in  gonoirheea ; 
they  experience  a  pricking  pain  along  the 
urethra;  but  the  sensation  experienced 
when  the  hands  and  feet  are  asleep  is 
not  called  pain;  patienU  say  they  feel  as 
if  pins  and  needles  were  there,  xon  will 
frequently  hear  persons  declare,  that  they 
have  an  indescribable  uneasiness  in  a  part, 
a  sensation  which  nearly  drives  them  mad ; 
but  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pain.  I  have 
known  this  sensation  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  I  recollect  one  lady  who  had 
it  in  the  neck,  so  that  she  was  obliged  to  walk 
about  the  room  followed  by  a  servant  mbbiag 
her  neck  night  and  day.  Unless  this  was 
done  the  sensation  nearly  deprived  her  of 
her  senses,  and  her  countenance  betrayed 
the  greatest  distress.  You  will  find  other 
sensations  spoken  of  by  patieo  ts — a  creeping, 
a  crawling,  or  a  feeling  as  if  water  were 
trickling  down  them.  Toereis  also  a  symp- 
tom which  approaches  nearly  to  pain,  itching 
and  tingling,  which  may  be  almost  insup- 
portable. Tingling  is  a  high  degree,  1  ima- 
gioe,  of  what  is  called  itchinir,  united  with 
a  sense  of  pricking.  In  regaxa  to  other  sen- 
sations, there  is  nausea  felt  in  one  part—the 
stomach ;  and  now  and  then  persona  have 
an  excessive  sensibility  of  one  particular 
sense — of  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

Now  all  these  are  symptoms  which  the 
patient  alone  can  know  any  thing  about. 
We  all  know  something  about  them,  because 
we  are  more  or  less  ill  at  some  part  of  our 
lives ;  but  die  medical  attendant  must  take 
the  patient's  word  for  these  sensations,  at 
least  he  cannot  ascertain  the  existence  of 
them  directly — ^he  can  only  ascertain  by  other 
symptoms  whether  the  patient  is  probably 
telling  the  truth. 

Besides  these,  people  have  a  feeling  of 
Parent  exhaustion,  of  great  debility,  and  this 
is  a  point  strictly  to  be  attended  to  in  form- 
ing the  prognosis  in  an  acute  disease,  for 
sometimes  it  is  a  fatal  symptom.  When  a 
patient,  for  example,  after  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  has  no  pain,  but  a  feeble 
pulse,  and  complains  that  he  is  so  weak 
that  he  feels  as  if  he  should  die — that 
he  never  felt  such  weakness  in  hia  life 
—you  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  will  be 
dead  before  the  next  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  feeling  is  very  deceptive.  Women 
are  subject  to  a  sinking  sensation  at  the  epi- 
gastrium ;  they  tell  you  they  feel  as  if  they 
had  no  inside,  and  they  are  sure  they  are 
about  to  die,  but  the  feeling  is  quite  delusive. 
You  might  in  the  former  case,  after  an  acute 
disease,  radge  from  seeing  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  symptoms  decline,  that  the  pa- 
tient would  soon  get  well,  and  that  this  feel- 
ing of  weakness  was  nothing  more  than 
might  be  expected  after  severe  indisposition ; 
but  yon  must  take  into  account  other  symp- 
toms, particularly  the  weakness  of  the  pulse. 
But  with  respect  to  these  women  you  find 
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dae  ^1m  good,  and  they  are  alile  to  walk 
abofiit  notwithgCa&ding  all  the  depTetnve 
feeliiifi  of  which  they  complain.  It  is  a 
▼ery  igaaafiuthle  cifcunBtaxice^  and  I  shall 
fed  it  necesary  to  draw  your  attention  to  it 
whenapeaking  of  diaeaaes  of  the  atomach,  and 
tf  hyatcrieal  alfiM:tiana.  Patienta  alao  alone 
can  be  eooadoiia  of  drowsineaa,  waot  of  ap« 
pecitr,  inordinate  appetiter  and  depraved  ap- 
pedie,  althoogli  with  respect  to  many  of  these 
tbiziga  yoa  can  often  by  other  circumatancea 
asceftain.  whether  they  are  telling  the  tmth 
or  not.  It  is  to  the  patient,  likewise,  that 
yoa  araat  tnst  for  an  aocoont  of  the  existence 
af  tenesmoa  and  of  strangury-— a  lieqaent 
desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  painful  and  fre- 
^oeat  desire  to  make  water.  All  these  are 
iastancea  of  symptoms,  of  which  yon  most 
metre  anaocoont  from  the  patient  himself. 

There  are  some  such  symptoms,  too,  which 
are  detrved  from  other  senses  than  those  of 
general  feelings,  and  these  are  referable  to 
&e  ear.  Patienta  will  continually  complain 
of  the  moat  Tiolent  beating  pulsation  in  their 
head,  and  frequently,  too,  of  a  snapping  and 
cradd^  there.  Such  symptoms  undoubtedly 
do  exist,  but  we  can  take  no  cognisance  of 
tbem.  With  respect  to  sight,  vou  must  de- 
pend on  the  patient's  account  for  the  occor- 
rrace  of  fladkea  of  light  before  the  eyes ;  and 
ior  the-  symptom  so  common  in  many  dis- 
eases— ^noats  Ikiating  before  the  eyes,  and 
for  doable  vision  or  diplopia;  and  like- 
wise for  the  symptoms  of  giddiness  or  ver- 
tigo. On  the  patient  also  you  must  depend 
for  symptoms  with  regard  to  taste ;  some 
have  a  bitter  nauseous  taste  in  their  mouth, 
of  which  you  cannot  judge.  So  with  respect 
to  sBseD  ;  now  and  then  persons  hare  a  moat 
disgusdag  disagreeable  smell,  which  no  other 
pnaon  can  notice.  There  was  a  case  of 
hydrophobia  at  Guv's  hospital,in  which  there 
was  an  *««»«*w  of  an  accidental  symptom, 
and  that  a  symptom  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  the  patient^  the  patient  experienced  the 
msMt  disgusting  smell.  You  will  find  in 
eases  of  insanity  that  this  occasionally  hap- 
pens. Now  and  then  the  smell  which  the 
patient  perceives  ma^  be  noticed  by  other 
peraoBs,  be^inse  it  arises  from  some  disease 
within  the  nose. 

1*bere  are  still  other  sjrmptoms  of  which 
the  patient  alone  can  give  an  account — a  de- 
fect in  the  senses,  a  loss  of  sight,  a  loss  of  taste, 
a  loss  of  hearing;  for  all  this  you  must  depend 
much  on  his  account  So  with  respect  to  many 
mesial  drcumstances — the  loss  of  many  de- 
ttresyaad  a  feeling  of  strong  desires ;  for  all 
this  yon  must  rely  upon  the  patient.  You  see, 
therefere,  that  in  regard  to  symptoms,  they 
maj  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
of  which  are  evident  to  the  patient  alone, 
and  the  aecood  those  which  are  perceptible 
to  the  prkecitiooer  also  or  only. 

At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  tocon- 
ndcr  those  which  are  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tios. 


ON  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 
OF  INSANITY. 

Bting  OM  of  the  Crwmian  Ltetwrm  delivered 
before  the  ColUge  of  Phyttdatu,  m  Afay» 
1831, 

By  Edward  J.  Ssystour,  M.D. 
PhytlcUui  to  St.  George's  HospltaL. 

Blood'iettmg'^Mereurjf-'--Cold  epplieations  to- 
the  Head — Couatcr-tiTttalaoii— Ssdottesi— 
(Acetate  of  Morpkia-^BeUadoima,  ifo,)^ 
Anenie — Can^^r-^Purgatwee—'Diei, 
Thb  application  of  medicina  to  mental  die-' 
ease  must,  of  course,  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instanee,  to  the  nature  of  the  a^ 
tack.  It  will  become  necessary  carefully  tO' 
inquire  whether  the  brain  is  primarilv  or 
secondarily  affected,  and  whether  such  af- 
fection is  or  is  not  conneeted  with  organic 
lesion.  Tlie  physical  causes  must  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  moral,  and  due  weight 
assigned  to  each.  If,  on  accurate  inquiry, 
the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  causes  suf- 
ficient to  produce  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  redness  of  the  countenance,  injec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  and  heat  of  sidn  very- 
early  in  the  disease  point  out  increased  vas- 
cular action,  with  increased  power;  anti- 
phlogistic remedies,  with  blood-letting, 
principally  from  the  jugular  vein,  are  to  Se 
employed ;  and  in  such  cases,  and  probably 
only  in  such  eases,  mercury  mav  be  employ- 
ed, to  affect  the  system ;  such  eases  will 
often  recover.  In  the  summer  of  lBf7,  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  gentleman,  sBt  30^ 
whom  I  found  in  the  following  condition* 
He  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  complaining  that  he  had  com- 
mitted some  peat  crime,  and  waa  the  ob-r 
ject  of  a  conspiracy.  He  complained  of  pain 
in  the  head,  and  would  not  permit  me  ta 
feel  the  temperature  of  it.  T^e  pulse  waa 
quick  and  oppressed,  and  I  recommended 
that  he  should  lose  blood..  The  first  bleed- 
ing was  borne  very  ilK  but  the  second,  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  onnces>  was  attended 
with  some  relief.  Gold  was  applied  fre- 
quently to  tbe  head,  and  blooa  abstracted 
by  cupping  every  day  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  took  calomel  every  font 
hours*  As  the  mercury  began  to  affect  the 
month,  a  visible  change  in  the  mental  ma- 
lady came  on;  this  gradually  increased  in 
the  most  favourable  manner,  and  the  pa- 
tient entirely  recovered,  nor  has  he  suffered 
the  smallest  relapse  since  that  time.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Tupper  in  this  case.  This  case  is  only,  how- 
ever, an  example  of  a  few  where  the 
mental  disease  is  going  on  in  consequence 
of  increased  vascular  action ;  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
in  mental  derangement,  are  increased  in 
force,  while  the  circulation  is  depressed,  ex- 
tremely quick  and  feeble,  and  the  action 
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of  tihe  Ikeart  pving  way  at  th« 
abstraction  of  blood ;  and  yet  tbese  are 
often  attended  with  raving  deliriam,  great 
increase  of  mvacnhu  foKe,  and  are,  in 
ftct,  what  are  termed  higb  cases.  The 
consequence,  I  am  informed,  of  such  prac- 
tice, is  either  the  more  freyient  letmns  of 
the  high  stage,  or  the  patient  sinks  into 
one  approaching  idiotcy. 

'<  At  the  admission,"  says  Pinel,  **  of  any 
hmatie  into  the  hospital,  great  care  is  taken 
to  inferrogate  the  refations  on  the  sobject  of 
bhMd-letting ;  and  the  question  is  a^ed, 
whether  it  has  been  emiployed,  and  what 
was  the  resalt  1  The  replies  the  most  con- 
stant^ made  attest  that  the  condition  of  the 
l«Matifl  has  constantly  become  wotse  imnie- 
diately  after  bleeding."  I  think  I  ought  not 
to  oaut  a  cnriooaiKt  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1815.  Two  young  persons,  of  a  snnilar 
age  and  tempenunent,  arrived  the  same  day ; 
one  d  them  had  net  been  blooded,  and  her 
eve  was  effected  in  two  mootha ;  a  coptona 
bleediag  having  been  exhibited  to  the  other, 
■he  was  lednced  to  a  kind  of  idiotey.  aad 
did  Bol  recover  the  use  of  speech  until  near 
the  fifth  AOBth;  ber  complete  ro-esublisb- 
■rat  was  not  efficted  antii  nine  months. 
We  saw  afterwards  a  singalar  example  of  a 
aielaaehoKc  patient,  who  had  been  bled  five 
tinea  from  the  foot  and  three  times  from  tbo 
jaguhr  vein,  and  had  fallen  afterwards  into 
■ach  a  state  of  stupor  aad  debility  that  sho 
passed  several  dayis  without  taking  aay 
■sarishsMnt."  Dr.  Hasfass  informs  us,  that 
it  ia  ealy  ia  the  veiy  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
eaee  that  blood-letting  is  usefaK  and  Um*d  ho 
I  cupping.  It  is  also  very  reaiark- 
according  to  hia  tesUmoay,  dio 
)  of  the  boliy  coat  on  the  blood, 
ceaerally  considered  to  justify  sack  practice, 
has  been  found  generally  absent  ia  cases  of 
lanacy  where  venesection  baa  been  used. 
ia  aaote  than  taro  hundred  patients,  male 
and  fiemale,  who  were  let  Mood  by  venesec- 
tlsa»  theto  were  only  six  whoie  blood  could 
be  termed  sixy.  The  experience  of  Piael  is 
aerr  decided  against  this  practice. 

l*he  cxperieaco  of  any  iodividoul,  however 
aealoua,  aaast  be  extremely  limited ;  aad  I 
do  not  venture,  theraforey  to  detain  the  Col- 
Itgo  with  tho  rasolt  of  my  perwiaal  inqni- 
ties.  1  have  cadeavoored'  to  obtain  the  re* 
aak  of  medical  practice  oa  a  large  scale,  aad 
for  tkia  parpose  selected  Mr.  Waibortoa's 
boose,  the  White  House  on  Belbnal  Green, 
eoataiaing  400  patients,  aad  where  the  skill 
of  Mr.  B^erley,  thosoperi%ieadanr,  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  ra^dent  surgeon,  embolden  me 
to  oier  to  the  eonaideralion  of  the  College 
iKts  whick  have  resulted  ftom  their  extensive 
aad  assidaona  observation,  which  I  could 
aevar  hope  to  have  obtained  from  any  private 
aouice.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  principal  observatioks  I  am 
enabled  to  relate. 


Messm,  Beverley  aad  FbUtpa  stale  tka 
folhiwing  as  the  raank  of  their  obsorvalioaB 
on  this  subject  :<^ 

"  The  number  of  patients  admitted  with 
vascular  exeitemaat,  reqniiiiw  blood4ettiag, 
are  very  lew  indeed ;  we  sekkim  or  ever  nao 
tko  laneet  ia  caaes  of  exdtemeat,.  if  there  ia 


no  evidsnc  eiect  opoa.  dw  brain  firoaa  ia- 
cireased  arterial  action,  so  an  to  lead  na  to 
fear  an  apprsachinf  attack  ef  apoplexy  or 
paralysis.  The  reason  we  do  not  nao  tho 
hmcet  ia  cases  without  any  aneh  synaptomm 
existing  of  disease  going  oo  ia  the  brain»  in 
that  we  have  done  so  in  several  instaacoa. 
and  tbo  lesuH  was  not  favousable ;  the  pa>- 
tient  became  reduced  from  the  has  off  Uood, 
and  the  excitement  not  abated,  tke  powon 
of  the  constitotion  gave  way,  die  tongue  bo* 
cine  typhoid,  and  the  pataaat  sank  iaio  a 
state  of  colkipse  and  died." 

As  the  result,  then,  of  experience  ia  caaoa 
•I  exdtemeat,  I  presmne  that  these  ariaa 
from  incieased  aervous  energy,  not  dapead*' 
lag  on  increased  action  of  die  heart  and  ar- 
teries, but  on  increased  sensibility  of  tbo 
brain  itself,  and  that  blood-letting  ia  not 
found  osefnl. 

Hence  physicians  have  been  under  tho 
necessity  of  seeking  for  meana  to  allay  tbo 
iBordioately  iocreaaed  sensibility  {mncipaJly 
of  course  occurring  in  that  division  of  inaa- 
sity  termed  dementia.    These  remedies  are 
various.  I  shall  commence  with  cold,  whick 
nay  be  administered  in  three  ways««in  tho 
form  of  ice,  in  the  skower-batl>,  and  in  a  co- 
hiBHi  of  water,  gradaatad  aceording  to  tho 
atvength  of   the  patient,  aad   termed   tho 
•'  douche,"    a  French  word,  for  whack     I 
kaow  of  no  conispeadiag  oae  in  oar  Ian. 
gaago.     Of  ice  to  the  head,  ant  only  in  or- 
der to  diminisb  vascokir  eacitemeat,  bat  alao 
to  produce  a  really  sedative  effect,  a  diaat- 
notion  of  intensity  of  sensibility  off  the  faratn 
itself,  I  oan  speak  witk  seam  coafidraeo. 
In  tke  epidemic  typhus  fever  wliick  baa  ro- 
oently  raged  among  the  lower  chssea  in  tbia 
town,  aad  which  has  been  of  a  auirked  and 
peculiar  character,  with  scarcely  any,  if  may, 
stage  of  excitemeat,  the  application  of  ico 
in  the  low  maniacal  delirium  which  aooona- 
panied  it  was  attended  with  the  bappieet 
elects,  and  ia  aaore  than  oae  caae  a^ipeared 
to  be  tho  priacipal  meana  off  core;  the  pa- 
tient  aleepiag  quietly  for  boara  nades  an  ico 
cap,  who,  previously  to  the  aae  of  tko  ro- 
uedv,  had  passed  the  night  in  low  owttor- 
ing  delirium,  or  ia  the  coastant endeaa om  to 
leave  hia  bed.    I'bis  remedy  appeased  to  ao 
to  be  Qsefal  exactly  in  proportion  as  tke  de- 
liriam assumed  tke  maniacal  ckaractnr.  Tke 
torpor  produced  by  extreme  oohi  may  con- 
vey a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  aaodi^ 
catioo  which  tbo  extreme  aenaibility  of  tho 
brain  may  receive  from  this  remedy.     The 
effect  which  pouring  cold  water  on  dM  bead, 
ia  cases  of  afiectioa  off  the  btain  witk  in- 
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iUoBtetod  hyihm  fofloviiBg  very  f»iiiarIuM0 
case,  mhkk  I  attaded  with  my  Mend,  Dt, 
BoopeH,  phjadaa  totkeSeaasw**  Hoepite]. 
A  jiieBfc  Btdkal  mm  wan  attacked  with 
ai  kaAmmtmiwa  ef  .  the  biai*, 
;  witk  gmt  anicor  his  p«ofea» 
Bi  and  bcia^  a  medical  man  ha 
,  al  all  ecfacr  peiaoiia,  the  moee  diificoll 
la  traa^  KatwithctanHiiig  the  inteate  pan 
I  faaa  head,  hia  qoick  and  ite^aeat  pulae,  be 
Vracaectieo  be  weald 
:  to,  leechea  he  had  an  obj«ctiea 
he  theoght  prodaced  laflamma^ 
ties  aad  aleaffatkm  of  themacoaa  oiembnma 
d  the  nteabaa)  canal  ;-»it  waa  proposed  to 
pear  coldk  water  from  a  pHcher  over  hia  head ; 
the  conetapience  waa  dimiaatioa  of  pain, 
fOBC  alrep,  aad,  in  Met,  eo  beoeicial  an 
efiect  that  ths  patievt  bimeelf  fre^oeatly 
called  for  a  lapetikioa  of  the  remedy.  I  aaw 
tlas  patient  sereral  times,  and  the  imprea- 
liea  en  my  mind  waa,  that  to  thia  remedy, 
aad  to  Ihaa  aUooc^  he  owed  hia  Ufa  in  that- 


to  go  into  the  hathr  ainch 

nnne 


The ehowerbalh  appeam  to  hare  a 
timihr  eflect,  and  1  am  enabled  to  quote  a 
caae  of  Ha  benefit  ioa  mania,  from  the  teeti- 
amy  of  the  gcatlemen  to  whom  I  bare  al- 


"  We  have  finnd,  in  soma  caiee^  the 
■W>ati  bath  ol  great  c^rvice  ^  bat  it  appears 
to  aa*  Cram  the  experience  we  have  bad  of  k, 
thatitiaaaorebeoefidal  ia  caaea  of  a  very 
violent  aatvae,  with  iacxeased  vascular  ex- 
ritwnsai^  aa  we  have  given  it  a  trial  ia  cases 
of  vasioaa  deecriptioas,  aad  iii  some  without 
the  lightest  benefit. 

"  There  was  a  case  admitted  into  tUs 
iatihKahm«nr»  evidently  a  case  that  was 
fompletriy  cared  by  the  nee  of  it.  A  gra- 
,  aged  SO,  small,and  Ugbt  cemploxioa, 
»  studying  hard,  and  coostantlv  con- 
>  one  voeaa,  was  attacked  with  rarieos 
thought  he  had  found  out  perpetual 
aad  that  he  coaM  make  the  sua 
I  still.  Pnbe  very  quick,  IfOv  aad  SBuUI; 
I  eoatraeied ;  imagined  he  coold  reach 
any  thing  he  saw,  aad  grasped  at  them ;  in- 
cessantly talking;  tougue  fiisred  aad  dry. 
We  ocdcrsd  him  to  go  into  the  shower-bath. 
Hia  eztMose  violence  pot  oa  on  our  guapd, 
that  we  get  six  keepera  to  take  htm  there. 
We  penuaded  him,  with  much.  dii&caHy,  to 
go  ia,  by  saying  it  waa  only  a  aentfy-hoa« 
On  htaring  that,  he  immediately  went ;  the 
door  waa  doeed  aad  eecared ;  the  shock  was 
so  oaeapecled  that  he  screaaaed  and  held 
his  bceath  fisv  a  short  time  afker  the  shock 
wasoves ;  then  gasped,  aad  kaocked  the  sides 
aad  the  door  into  piecee,  and  stepped  out ; 
but  vraa  iaiaifdiafely  secured,  rubbed  dry, 
and  put  to  bed.  Hm  had  a  little  refrsshiag 
sleep  dunag  the  night.  In  the  momiag  he 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  doctors  for 
We  could  not  prevail  upon 


him  this  day 

obliged  as  to  coh^ne  and  carry  him  then* 
Ho  hon  the  shock  better ;  was  taken  oat, 
rubbed,  and  pot  to  bed.  Slept  better ;  the 
tongue  appeared  cleaner,  aad  be  wn  not  n 
violent,  oowela  open  $  he  begged  to  be  reloM- 
ed  from  confinement,  which  waa  complied 
with.  He  took  a  little  ezefcise ;  we  pot  him 
in  the  shower-bath  ahnoet  without-  any  difi- 
calty ;  aleep  returned  ;  gave  htm  a  dose  of  cs^ 
lomel  and  celoeynth ;  move  rational ;  he  ia* 
quired  what  had  been  the  matter ;  thoaght  be 
had  been  asleep,  and  in  the  evening  begged 
himself  to  go  into  the  bath  and  have  more  hm- 
dicine.  From  that  tisM  he  became  tranquil, 
took  mild  aperienta,  and  wn  discharged  wel 
ia  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  hie  admia^ 
sioD." 

**  We  have  had  several  oasn,  nearly  of 
the  same  nature,  where  the  showet-bath  ia 
ita  renlta  proved  invalooble.*' 

It  ie  dear,  therefen,  from  thia  atatemeaf, 
that  it  is  to  csns  of  doanntia  that  it  is 
applicable.  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
douche  is  much  employed  in  this  countiy  ;  In 
the  houses  where  1  have  inquiiud,  I  believe 
not.  Pinel  speaks  of  it  ia  high  terms ;  aad 
the  power  of  graduatioa,  so-  n  not  to  give 
too  violent  a  shook,  allows  of  its  employ- 
ment  in  private. 

The  patient  Is  put  into  the  shower<^ath, 
and  I  give  the  detail  of  the  process  ia  -the 
words  of  the  author  hamnlf,  M.  Pmel  :-— 

"  A  happy  combination  of  the  douche 
with  the  bath  adds  greatly  to  its  eiieacy, 
and  pvevents  even  the  smallnt  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  it.  To  each  bath, 
aad  direcUy  over  the  bead  of  the  maniac,  ia 
adapted  a  tobe,  w  constructed  n  to  let  wa- 
ter fall  three  feet  in  height ;  the  stream  of 
water  being  proportioned  to  the  end  piiK 
posed,  and  gradaated  according  to  the  symp- 
toms, but  in  general  the  stream  ie  very 
small.  It  is  not  until  nearly  the  ead  of  the 
bath,  and  daring  a  few  miautn,  that  the 
douche  is  administsred ;  when  the  eireula- 
tioa  of  the  blood  hn  been  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bodv,  and  ie  to  be  dimieished 
towards  the  head  by  the  cold  prodaoed.  The 
doeefae  is  omitted  n  the  disean  begins  to 
decline  and  doriag  the  ceovalescence,  but  is 
resumed  at  the  approach  of  an  aocnsion  of 
mama,  or  when  it  has  already  broken  forth. 
If  the  appearance  of  eadtemeat  be  very 
moderate,  the  practice  is  confined  to  lettinr, 
drop  by  drop,  eold  water  fall  upon  the  head, 
which  determines  a  moderate  degree  of  eoM, 
both  by  the  impression  of  the  Kqaid  and  the 
evaporation  which  takes  place.** 

llie  coU  phmging  bath,  formerly  so  much 
Tocommeaded  by  Vaa  Uelmont,  and  in  which 
the  patient  wn  half  drowned,  in  the  hope  that 
this  short  interval  between  life  and  death 
would  put  an  end  to  the  chain  of  perverted 
iden,  and  that,  with  new  life,  the  patient 
would  recover  new  seasn,  is,  as  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  not  now  employed*  at  least  in  tbis 
country. 

As  the  use  of  cold  in  TBiioafl  fonns  ap- 
pears to  be  productive,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, of  the  greatest  advantage  in  cases 
of  mania,  a  corresponding  good  effect  has 
been  said  often  to  be  observed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  warm  bath  in  cases  of  me- 
lancholia. I  was  informed  at  Charenton,  in 
France,  and  the  Quakers'  retreat,  near  York, 
that  more  marked  advantage  was  derived 
from  the  employment  of  the  warm  bath  in 
cases  of  melancholy  than  from  any  known 
remedy  in  diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  Mr. 
Tuke  states  this  opinion  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons : — '*  The  warm 
bath  (he  says)  is  used  more  medicinally 
than  the  cold  bath ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  warm  bath  has  been  found  very 
beneficial,  particularly  in  female  cases."  Dr. 
Ouislain  gives  his  very  important  testimony 
to  the  benefit  of  it,  especially  in  cases  where 
lunatics  refuse  nourishment.  Like  all  other 
remedies,  it  is  probably  often  of  benefit,  and 
occasionally  fails.  It  appears  likely  to  be  more 
frequently  advantageous  when  employed 
among  foreigners,  because  from  infancy  warm 
baths  are  used,  both  as  remedies  and  luxuries, 
and  in  either  view  may  become  more  neces- 
sary than  to  persons  who  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  them. 

Producing  discharges  from  the  scalp 
by  means  of  blistering  substances  or  es- 
charotics,  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended in  chronic  cases,  both  of  ma- 
nia and  melancholy ;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  names  which  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession of  physio  has  been  broneht  forward 
in  approbation  of  this  practice.  Dr.  Jenner 
beliered  that  he  had  cured  cases  of  insanity 
by  producing  pustules  on  the  scalp.  A  case 
was  related  to  me,  on  good  authority,  where 
mania  after  continued  fever  was  cured  by 
this  means  twice  repeated,  the  symptoms  of 
mania  entirely  disappearing  with  the  second 
crop  of  pustules.  I  have,  of  course,  endea- 
voured to  inquire  whether  such  beneficial 
effects  are  at  all  frequent.  "  We  have 
given  this  a  trial,  (say  Messrs.  Beverley  and 
Philips)  more  particularly  the  tartar  eme* 
tic  ointment,  and  with,  we  thought,  some 
advantage,  in  a  few  cases,  but  we  found, 
from  the  constant  restlessness  of  the  patient, 
erysipelas  came  on  from  the  friction  against 
the  pillow,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  We  afterwards  tried  it  in  several  cases 
over  the  biceps  humeri  muscle  with,  I 
think,  more  benefit  than  on  the  head :  these 
were  cases  of  a  very  violent  nature,  stout 
robust  habits,  and  who  were,  for  the  most 
part,  subject  to  periodical  attacks.  The  use 
of  it  had  evidently  the  effect  of  making  the 
paroiysmsof  much  shorter  duration.  We 
nave  also  used  blisters  to  die  inside  of  the 
thighs,  and  calves  of  the  legs,  with  advan- 
tage."   The  employment  of  tartar  emetic 


intemallv  may  be  directed  on  two  pnaci- 
pies,  eiuer  to  diminish  the  action  of  the 
oeart  and  arteries,  where  these  are  ex- 
cited bv  keeping  the  patient  in  a  consCant 
state  of  nausea ;  secondly,  as  an  emetie  in. 
melancholy,  where  full  and  repeated  vomit- 
ing is  of  great  servibe  in  prodocing  a  more 
rapid'  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  relieving  the  viscera,  already- 
gorged  with  blood.  The  former  appiicatioii 
of  the  remedy  appears  most  applicable  ta 
mania ;  the  second  to  monomania,  or  melan- 
choly. ' '  Tartar  emetic,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
grains,  given  internally  every  hour,  ia  worth 
noticing  in  patients  who  are  subject  to  vio- 
lent paroxysms,  particularly  thoee  who  have 
increased  vascular  excitement,  with  great 
restlessness.  The  patient  generally  com- 
plains of  nausea  without  vomiting,  become» 
languid  and  quiet,  rests  better,  appetite  im- 
proves, and  in  a  few  days  is  trusted  oot  of 
confinement." 

In  addition  to  these  means  of  dimimahinp 
sensibility  and  irritability,  others  have  been 
sought  for  from  the  class  of  sedative  medi* 
cine,  and  of  course  from  the  use  of  the  great- 
est blessing  ever  accorded  to  mankinds- 
opium.  The  opinions  with  regard  to  the  oae 
of  opium  in  mania  are  very  various,  hat 
may,  I  think,  easily  be  explained.  Where 
vascular  excitement  exisu,  together  with  in- 
creased sensibilitv  of  the  bvain,  the  restless- 
ness is  increased  by  the  adminislratioa  of 
opium ;  where  perverted  perception  arises 
from  disorder  of  Uie  ftinstions  of  the  ahdomi« 
nal  viscera,  the  constipating  efiect  of  this 
medicine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
to  diminish  all  the  secretions,  obviously  rea- 
ders it  hortfiil ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
in  some  constitutions  it  is  poison.  Hence  i» 
is  far  from  generally  useful  even  in  the  cases 
in  which  it  is  indicated  ;  and  as  it  is  often 
the  case  that  physicians  neglect  medicines 
(after  a  time)  which  do  not  entirely  fulfil 
their  expectations,  so  occasionallv  this  me- 
dicine has  been  unduly  eatimatea^  and  im« 
mediately  afterwards,  as  improperly  neglect* 
ed.  In  some  instanoes  mistaken  path<dogy 
has  lent  its  aid  to  undervalse  the  medicine*, 
and  one  is  forced  occasionally  to  hsten 
to  theoretic  doubts  about  its  efficacy  in 
cases  of  great  and  urgent  irritabilitv  from 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  all  <Usease 
arises  from  inflammation,  acute  or  subacute, 
and  the  corresponding  error  that  opium  ne* 
cessarily  occasions  congestion  in  the  brain. 
There  is  no  question  that  where  opium  ianot 
contra- indicated  from  peculiarity  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  the  presence  of  another  diifirase 
to  which  it  is  ill-adapted,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  remedy  to  diminish  the  sensibility  and 
irriubility  of  the  system,  to  make  the  wretch- 
ed forget  his  grief,  the  ruined  hia  poverty, 
and  even  the  criminal  the  mental  retribution 
of  his  wickedness :  and  in  the  same  way  it 
often  removes  from  the  imaginalion  of  the 
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aaniic  bb  npiKMed  iiuqnitiei.  Still  partly 
the  real,  and  purtJy  the  theoretical  objectioiu 
10  this  renedj,  have  eaued  phrtiaane  to 
tetk  for  fome  fobetimte  from  the  clase  of 
aedatiTet  which  woold  ezhanst  that  in- 
creaaed  aennUiity  which  magniBed  a  hon- 
dnd  liold  the  objects  preaeoted  to  it 

It  if  BOW  aome  yean  aince  the  French 
ckeawta  announced  to  the  world  that  opinm 
cootained  two  aabstancea  on  which  its  pe- 
caiitf  properties  depended.  Narcotine»  he- 
Ifevcd  to  poaseae  the  stimalant,  and  an  alka- 
line nhatance,  united  with  a  peculiar  add, 
(xisdng  in  opium  under  the  name  of  meco- 
naie  of  Morphia,  the  alkaline  body,  mor- 
phia, bebg  beliered  to  posaeaa  all  the 
Mothiag  effncts  of  opium  without  ita  atimn- 
l^t  properties.  The  morphia  was  found 
to  nnite  in  preference  with  the  acetic  add, 
and  noder  thia  form  of  acetate  of  morphia  to 
be  oiore  adable  in  water.  It  is  remarkable 
tUt  the  combination  of  opium  with  vinegar 
bas  been  particularly  approved  of  by  the 
celehrated  Van  Swieten*  for  the  cure  of  this 
diKaie,aad  that  vinegar,  for  iihat  reason  I 
caaooi  discover,  has  been  considered  very 
'CncioQa  in  the  treatment  of  mania.  Since 
^  diacoYcry  of  the  French  cbemisu,  mor- 
phia baa  b«ett  much  employed ;  and  if  I 
nay  believe  my  own  obaervation,  and  that 
ef  penooa  of  very  extenaive  experience  in 
■ttiacal  diaeaaes,  with  most  complete  sue- 
c^  I  have  repeatedly  administered  it  in 
^aie  where  opium  was  ineflfectnal  from 
the  hradarhe  and  Tomiting  which  accompa- 
nied iu  oae,  with  the  most  dedded  benefit. 
I  nbjoiiL  die  following  case,  which  recently 
<>ccQned,  and  which  proves  the  benefit  of 
tbiAiaedicine:— 

Agesdcman  was  attacked,  aome  weeka 
wer  A  moat  severe  cough  and  cold*  with 
peat  dificalty  of  breathing,  attended  with 
^  inposaibility  of  lying  down  at  night, 
l^eUierwith  intermitting  pulse  and  swellings 
^^>ec^  the  heart  and  great  veasels  having 
bMona  CDlaiged  and  dilated  after  the  inflam- 
"^tioo*  The  principal  inconvenience  in  this 
«*»•  anae  from  the  want  of  sleep,  the  patient 
>cver  having  been  able  to  lie  down  during 
^»«ly-two  nights.  Opium,  of  course,  was 
»«ortedto,  and  in  very  large  doses,  bat  the 
J***w«  produced  was  so  great  that  the  pa- 
^  P>«Enred  his  sleepless  nights  to  the 
^'^B^na  and  acaaty  reat  produced  by  thia 
'^^'u.  The  patient  came  to  London,  and 
f  'ccoDiBcnded  him  the  acetate  of  morphia, 
n  the  does  of  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  He 
^ptwell,  and  has  repeated  the  medidne 
?t!r"*'  ^'•^  without  ita  having  once 
^^*kd  of  the  most  complete  soocesa^ 
_jetitiatotheaubiect  of  mania  that  this 

brLIHf  »*T**^"»^  *•>»*  »n  sccldaotal  ease  flrat 
TOfht  tato  notle*  the  efllcacy  of  thi«  comUna. 
JJJJ-   A  girt,  wfeo  waa  maniacal,  ■wallowed  by 


*teKJdSS"aS?*^  -«•  "»'^  = 


^plies,  and  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay 
before  the  College  the  most  oonvindngproof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  medidne,  an  efficacy 
which  in  my  mind  renden  it  invaluable,  and 
which  I  snould  not  venture  to  praise  so 
strongly  had  it  not  been  corrYd>onted  by  the 
extensive  experience  of  the  gentleman  al* 
luded  to. 

"  We  have  found  the  acetate  of  morphia 
useful,  both  in  the  excited  and  the  low  form 
of  insanity.  We  have  also  found  it  useful 
in  cases  of  fixed  delusions,  but  not  of  any 
great  standing,  and  more  useful  in  the  low 
than  the  excited  form  of  the  disease.  Of 
five  cases  of  melancholy,  three  got  well ;  the 
remaining  two  are  certainly  Improving  under 
the  use  of  this  medicine.  Of  five  cases  of 
excitement,  two  were  discharged  cured; 
one  remains  much  improved  ;  two  received 
no  benefit.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
we  have  uaed  thia  medicine  in  several  cases 
without  taking  notes,  and  the  result  was 
similar  to  the  two  cases  mentioned,  that  is, 
without  benefit.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
morphia  did  not  proauce  the  same  good 
effect  in  excited  as  in  other  cases,  unless 
there  was  an  occasional  interval  of  reason. 
In  the  cases  mentioned  we  have  commenced 
with  a  fourth,  and  have  not  found  it  neces« 
sary  to  exceed  half  a  grain.  At  present  we 
have  a  patient  taking  half  a  grain  dose  every 
night  with  dedded  advantage,  and  we  think 
the  case  very  interesting,  and  proving  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  this  mediome  in  cases 
of  melancholy.  A  woman,  of  the  age  of 
36,  the  mother  of  four  children,  was  attacked 
with  depreasion  of  spirits  while  pregnant 
of  her  last  child.  She  did  not  feel  the  attack 
before  ahe  quickened,  but  immediatelv  after 
she  had  a  atrong  desire  to  destroy  herself 
and  children.  This  continued  dunng  preg- 
nancy. After  she  was  delivered  she  became 
worse,  and  attempted  to  commit  suicide 
several  times,  and  described  her  feelings, 
which  is  not  common  in  such  oases.  She 
continued  in  this  state,  not  fit  to  be  trusted 
without  a  strict  watch.  She  was  sent  here 
about  two  yean  ago ;  and  what  is  extraor- 
dinary in  her  case  is,  that  about  noon  all  the 
feelings  of  desire  of  self-destruction  left  her. 
This  occurred  within  the  last  three  months, 
from  which  lime*  they  have  remained  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Various  means  were  tried 
without  effect.  Our  fint  idea,  from  the  re- 
l^ttlarity  of  the  attack  was,  to  treat  her  as  an 
mtermitteut,  which  failed.  About  a  fort- 
night ago  we  gave  her  the  morphia,  begin- 
ning with  a  fourth  of  a  grain,  and  gradually 
increasing  it  to  half  a  rnin  ;  after  taking  the 
second  dose,  one-third  of  a  grain.  She  alept 
all  night ;  in  the  moxniflg  was  cheerful,  with- 
out feeling  the  propensity  to  destroy  herself. 
The  third  day  she  had  a  return,  which  lasted 
until  noon  *,  the  dose  was  then  increased  to 
half  a  grain.  The  fourth  morning  she 
had  not  any  retors,  and  continned  weU  until 
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the  fifth  dbgraftet  the  ball-grain  dgse  waft 
given,  wben  she  had  a  return  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  nntil  nine,  a  paroxysm 
three  boors  shorter  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. She  is  now  free  from  any  feeling  to 
destroy  herselt 

"  The  following  is  a  case  of  the  excited 
kind,  in  which  ^is  remedy  was  employed 
with  advantage. 

"  A.  R.  set.  36,  wee  admitted  in  Febmary 
1831,  in  a  very  btgh  state  of  nervons  excite- 
ment ;  ehe  was  a  widow,  and  mother  of  four 
childfcn.  When  admitled  she  was  much  ex- 
cited, and  constantly  talking.  Tongne  dry ; 
pulse  very  quick ;  skin  moist.  She  was  ex- 
cited to  suck  a  degree  that  she  tore  the 
jaoket  and  clothes  to  ribbons ;  revised  her 
food^  and  wonld  swallow  nOtbiog  without 
force.  She  was  ordered  a  plat  of  porter 
daily,  with  beef>tea  and  arrow-root  This 
diet  was  considered  necessary,  because  if 
BO  much  excitement  continued  without  sup. 
port  she  would  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  die.  All  oar  e0Drt»  being  unavailing  in 
giving  ber  food,  we  determined  to  try  the 
morphia.  The  first  nigbt  it  had  not  the  least 
ttfiSpct ;  she  was  noisy,  screaming  until  morn- 
ing ;  OB  the  following  day  refused  ber  food, 
and  the  excitement  was  unabated ;  we  got 
the  porter  and  arrow-root  swallowed  with 
same  diftculty  ;  the  morphia  was  increased 
tfthalf  a  grain  ;  did  not  make  any  noise  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  appeared  to  be  drowsy  in 
tbe  momiug ;  but  when  she  was  spoken  to 
answered  in  a  very  incoherent  way,  and  the 
excitement  continued ;  the  porter  and  beef- 
tea  was  given  with  less  trouble;  the  me- 
dicine repeated ;  slept  well  during  the  night ; 
appeared,  on  Questioning  her  in  the  morning, 
to  have  a  slight  return  of  reason,  soch  as  to 
inqaiiB  where  she  was ;  took  her  food  better ; 
tOBgoe  moist;  puleenolsoquick,  and  bowels 
open.  Ordered  two  pints  of  porter,  beef-tea, 
ind  anow-root,  as  asoal.  Medicine  repeated 
at  night ;  slept  very  well ;  more  rational ; 
began  to  cry;  took  her  food  much  better; 
drank  the  porter,  and  appeared  to  reKsh  it ; 
-the  medicine  was  r^Mated  every  night  until 
6th  of  March,  when  she  appeared  perfectly 
well ;  the  morphia  was  discontinued ;  she 
employed  hersetf,  and  was  discharged  14th 
AprU  cared." 

The  extract  of  the  byescyamus  niger,  given 
in  Ml  doMS,  enjoys  likewiee  on  the  continent 
of  £iiin|M  a  great  reputation :  it  is  the  sedn- 
tive  which  is  pielerred,  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  mild  purgative,  has  caused  its  em- 
ployment by  numy  praetitioners  in  this 
country.  It  is  believed  to  be  less  stimuhit- 
iag  than  opium ;  perhaps  it  is  so ;  I  am  sure 
it  is  far  lose  effecfbal  as  a  sedative.  The 
only  English  physician  of  great  reputation 
who  baa  spoken  of  its  efikacy  in  diminishing 
the  exeitement  of  the  brain  m  mania  is  Dr. 
Fethergill,  who  was  of  opinion  he  had  cured 
pnerpeiml   isMuiity   by  this  medicine ;  the 


deaa  was  five  graiiis,  thtae  or  foar  taneo 
daily. 

The  BMst  posrerfal  of  all  the  claaa  of  vege- 
table sedaliveeisundoobtedly  the  bellndenna. 
It  is  net  to  be  wondered  at,  therefora,  tKat  it 
has  been  recommended  fer  diminiafaisg  the 
sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  brain  in 
mania :  it  is  not  an  opiate,  but  diminishes 
pain.  This  is  the  best  exptaaation  I  can 
give  of  iu  efifect.  I  have  need  it  eatensively 
in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and,  sa  fiar  as  my 
practice  would  permit,  in  private  life,  and 
often  with  the  most  marked  good  efled. 
The  following^  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  ito  alleviating  powers  were  moot  mark- 
ed:—A  general  officer  was  attacked,  aboot 
foorttea  years  ago,  with  the  painfol  afifrctioB 
of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifib  pair  of 
nerves— >tso  doloureur.  Me  underwent  vari- 
ooa  remedies  from  the  recommendatioB  of 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  m  London. 
llie  disease  yielded  to  very  large  docee  of 
belladonna,  and  it  never  reappeared  for  ten 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  be 
had  an  apoplectic  seisure,  which  left  lum 
paralytic  of  tbe  right  aide,  very  imperfect 
condition  of  speech,  and  frequent  convulsive 
and  painfol  affections  of  the  nervee,  some^ 
times  ohokiog,  and  other  times  startingn  of 
the  nerves  of  the  affected  limb,  and  occa- 
sionally the  return  of  die  tie  doloareux.  It 
ia  impossible  to  conceive  more  acute  pein 
than  is  experienced  by  the  patient  at  thcee 
times.  He  always  (and  I  have  witnessed  at 
least  ten  such  paroxysms)  fiade  relief  in  tbe 
extract  of  belladoaaa.  Half  a  grain  is  nd- 
ministered  every  four  hours  ;  and  alwaya  by 
the  time  the  third  dose  has  had  time  to  ope- 
rate, the  pains  and  spasmodic  twitches  dis- 
appear. It  mi^f^t  be  supposed  that  the  pain 
terminated  of  itself,  or  thet  the  spasmodic 
affection  ceased  naturally  at  this  time ;  but 
distressed  at  the  weak  stats  in  which  tbe 
belladonna  leaves  him,  the  patient  has  ooce 
or  twice  reAued  to  take  it,  and  be  has  aof. 
fered  intense  pain  nwch  longer  tban  be 
otherwise  would  have  done,  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  remedy  at  last. 

Greding  speaks  highly  of  this  medicine  in 
epilepsy  ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  in  tbe  boa> 
pital  it  has  appeared  to  have  rendered  the  in- 
teivals  macb  longer,  bat  I  cannot  lay  cbiim  to 
a  single  oare.  It  appears  to  me  well  worth 
the  tnal  of  phyoiciano  in  mania,  eapeeially 
that  which  arises  from  moral  causes,  and  is 
Attended  with  pain  and  increased  aeneibiUcy 
ot  the  brain. 

Vanooa  other  substances  from  the  elaaa  of 
sedatives  have  been  adopted  and  relinqoisbed 
alternately.  The  most  powerful  sedative 
with  which  I  am  acquainted— hydrocyanic 
acid,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  used  in  thin 
country.  The  unhappy  consequences  which 
followed  its  exhibition  in  Pans  would  deter 
physicians  from  anv  but  the  meet  caaixoos 
experiments  with  this  medicine.    It  is,  how- 
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ereTy  in  my  ofiiuoa*  from  tJuB  clan  of  madi- 
cincs  t^bmi  tfa»  greatest  improvement  will  be 
derived  in  the  treatment  of  disease  of  the 
■uinL  It  requires  that  practical  physicians 
sboaid  turn  their  attentioii  to  it;  first  dis- 
carding tbe  idea  which  is  hostile  to  aU  im- 
provement—either  that  mania  is  incacable, 
•r  tknt  it  aNraySv  or  even  most  fieqneatly. 
depends  on  agaaic  disease  of  the  braio. 

Tliece  is  another  powerfol  medicine  whose 
•fcney  cannot  be  explained  in  ottr  present 
state  of  adeace — axseaic.  It  appears  to 
ahcr  the  senaibiiitjr  and  irritability  of  the 
brain,  smd  has  long  been  Inown  as  very  elii* 
caciooa  in  inlenaittent  diseases.  I  have 
nsed  it  aevenil  times,  with  great  benefit,  in 
caaea  of  ehroaac  pain  in  tbehead,  trembling 
and  rieapleaancss.  nearly  allied  to  mania. 
A  woman,  mt.  40,  (servant  to  a  lady  in  the 
Regent's  FaA^}  was  attacked  with  oonstsat 
pain  in  the  head,  confoaaon,  and  giddiness, 
attended  at  times  with  loud  netses,  which  she 
like  breaking   stones;   at    other 

agee  presented  themselves  to  her 

1  hernights  were  entirely  sleepless ; 
pulse  ipack  and  weak.  This  condition  com- 
tinned  lor  months,  during  which  time  I  em- 
ployed evay -means  in  my  power  for  her  re- 
lief;  at  length  I  resorted  to  the  employment 
ofaraenk.  The  patient  took  ten  minims  of 
tbe  liqner  arsenicalis  twice  daily,  ssbse. 
^fseatly  iacrenaed  to  the  same  quantity  three 
times  in  the  day.  In  about  a  week  very 
gveaft  imwovement  had  taken  place ;  the 
pams  had  diminished,  and  the  nights  weae 
traaqait  In  a  fortnight  her  ailments  en- 
tireh  left  her. 

The  next  was  the  ease  of  John  Oraham, 
ct.  SO,  admitted  into  St.  Geoiige'e  Hospital, 
'  r  my  cam,  November  S4th,  i85a    The 
t  on  admiasioa  was  as  fellows :— III 
Jane  last  with  pain  in  the  foubead, 
difviging  to  eadb  aide,  verv  eEcmdating; 
and  lepmted  to  fieel  as  if  the  head  V 


.  bat  these,  perhaps,  are  as 
good  examples  as  I  could  select,  of  this  pe- 
coliar  efiiDGt  in  the  medicine  ;  and  I  caaaot 
but  think  it  might,  in  proper  hands,  be  very 
beneficially  emploved  in  some  m^ainr^ 
cases.  Althongh  i  am  qaite  aware  that  thm 
medicine  is  similarly  employed  by  many 
physicians  in  practice,  yet  I  cannot  learn 
that  it  has  bithierto  been  tried  in  any  of  the 
namerotts  similar,  and  more  severe  cases, 
which  are  foand  in  lunatic  asylums. 

In  fenude  cases,  and  especially  those  kinde 
which  approach  nearest  to  hysteria,  the  keCM 
gnmsaiu  antispasmodic medidneshove  been 
principally  used,  and  then  can  bo  no  dmM 
that  soch  aMans  may  tend  very  matenally,  hy 
proper  administration,  towards  a  cure ;  hat 
of  all  the  diifasible  stimulaats  which  have 
been  recommended,  camphor  has  had  a  pe- 
culiar repntation.  This  was  the  rmnedy  on 
which  Dr.  Perfect  relied  in  the  treatment  of 
nnmeroos  eases  ef  insanity.  In  106  rases 
he  conceives  the  patieat  derived  rssrmlal 
benefit  from  it,  and  he  admiaistoed  it  in  the 
solid  form.    The  followiog  is  one  of  thaea 


1  was  forced 
The  pains  are  worse  atnight, 
se  as  entirely  to  pieveat  sleep.    The  pupiis 
od  the  eonjnactivis  iajacted  with 
5  of  saaell  increased  in  acnteness  I 
I  eonstipafted ;  pulse  lOO^  very  weak ; 


Tho  bowels  were  otdenod  to  be  kept  open, 
and  sfdsiive  and  antispasmodic  medicines 
were  emploved  without  elEMt;  on  the  6thef 
Deeember  be  was  ordered  five  miniais  of  li> 
qsor  arsentralis  twioe  in  the  day. 

llth.^— The  pains  'wete  reported  greatly 
relieved. 

t3th^— The  pupils  contracted  naturally; 
the  pain  and  pressure  in  the  head  nearly 
gone,  except  when  he  lies  down. 

16th. — llie  medicine  increased  to  five 
minims  thrice  daily  :  from  this  time  tbe  pains 
entirely  disappeared.  Heremainedinrbe  house 
a  fortnight,  to  see  if  any  relapse  took  place, 
when  he  was  dismissed  free  from  ailment. 

It  has  oocnrred  to  me  to  see   several 


Mrs.  S.  B.,  a  married  woman,  1 
lancholic.  Her  complexion  was  pale,  eyes 
red,  tongae  diy,  pulse  small,  hard,  and  iire. 
gular.  After  bleeding  and  vosBiting,  0r. 
Perfect  ordered  two  scruples  of  camphor  to 
he  taken  morning  and  evening.  An  «mp- 
tion  came  out  after  this  tieaiment  all  over 
the  bodv.  The  catameaia  retamed;  nitaa 
was  adoed  to  the  camphor,  and  Che  patsnit 
xeeoveied  completely. 

Purgative  inedicines  hare  been  (nta  all 
antiquity  greatly  praised  in  the  treatmeaet, 
and  above  all  the  helieborus  niger.  In 
ear  present  state  of  knowledge  these  am 
many  pargative  medidaes  lar  prefecafaia 
to  this,  although  it  is  consecrated  by  oen- 
Inzias  of  experienee.  Moderate,  and  fse- 
qoently-Tepnted  porging  appear,  as  far  as 
I  can  collect,  to  be  very  oaelul  in  .mono- 
aaania.  Oae  of  the  most  advaatageons  dis- 
Goveries  in  the  modem  art  of  medicine,  has 
been  the  oU  of  croton,  because  there  is 
scarcely  any  condition  in  which  it  cannot  he 
administered,  and  wmrj  large  doses  of  other 
medicines  are  required  to  fulfil  th^  indioa« 
tion.  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  tend- 
minister  this  medicine  in  diseases  of  the 
braio,  after  blood- letting,  in  acute  cases  and 
in  ehrooie  cases,  alternately  with  sedatives, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  good  effecL 
Dr.  Abercromby  afiecds  likewjee  his  power- 
ful testimony  in  favour  of  the  derivative,  as 
well  as  purgative,  effftcts  of  this  medicine. 
A  drop  may  advantageously  be  administered 
in  a  little  ieliy,  which  covers  the  scrid  taste  ; 
when  made  into  pills  it  appears  to  lose  par- 
tially ito  beaeficial  effects.  Messrs.  Beverley 
and  PfaiMips  have  aCoxded  me  the  following 
inlbnnatieoon  the  curative  treatment  by  por- 
gativce  ^«•"  Fnigatives  air,  we  think,  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  We  have  not  tried  long 
courses  of  drastic  purgatives ;  we  have  tried 
courses  of  mild  puxgatives  in  melancholy  with 
edvantage.  There  appears  almost  always  a 
want  of  energy  in  the  consdtntion  of  melan- 
cholic patienu  i  the  circulation  is  languid  ; 
the  absorbent  system  sluggish ;  there  is  a 
fun«d  tongue  and  swelling  of  the  legs, — in 
those  cases  we  have  found  a  course  of  laxa- 
tive medicine,  with  gentle  exercise,  of  great 
aervice.  The  exercise  is  generally  enforced, 
as  they  will  not  comply  without  it,  frequently 
requinng  two  assistants  to  take  them  by  the 
arms,  and  oblige  them  to  walk.  The  pa- 
tient's health  by  this  means  improves,  and 
the  mind  by  other  medicine,  particularly  the 
morphia,  wbidi  we  have  given  at  this  period 
with  advantage.*' 

The  oleum  terebinthinsB,  a  medicine 
combining  purgatii^e,  anti-spasmodic,  and 
stimulant  properties,  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  hysteria,  connected  with 
epilepsy;  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Df.  Latham,  senior,  Vr,  Thomas  Young, 
and  Dr.  Percival;  and  in  the  latter  cases 
especially,  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Bristol. 
NevertheiesSy  it  has  never  become  an  ordi- 
nary practice.  I  lately  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  very  decided  effects  from  it,  in  a 
case— an  out-patient  of  St.  George^s  Hospi- 
tal, let,  15.  The  patient  had  never  men- 
struatedy  and  was  m  a  state  verv  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  idiotcy,  being  unable  to  speak 
or  take  notice,  except  occasionally  when 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  glitter- 
ing ornament,  when  she  expressed  her  sur- 
pnse  by  remarkable  and  violent  gestures. 
The  pnJse  was  quick  and  weak ;  great  pain 
in  the  head;  skin  cold.  She  was  ordered 
two  drachms  of  ol.  terebinth,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  castof  oil  every  morning,  and  in 
aboot  a  fortnight  she  recovered  the  use  of  her 
senses ;  but  the  remains  in  a  weakly  state 
of  body,  and  the  catamenia  have  not  co- 
ncurred. She  is  now  able  to  take  steel.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  great  benefit  may 
be  derived  from  the  employment  of  this  me- 
dicine in  similar  cases,  and  such  are  not  very 


The  belief  that  cases  of  insanity  al- 
ways depend  on  organic  causes,  or  a  state  of 
acute  or  subaoute  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
has  not  only  led  to  the  erroneous  treatment 
of  many  of  these  forms  of  disease,  bv  vene- 
section, but  has  sugeested  an  antiphiogistio 
diet  We  have,  I  Uiink,  the  best  evidence 
from  the  greatest  experience  in  France  and 
Eaglond,  of  the  evil  consequent  on  such 
practice.  M.  Pinel  draws  a  terrible  picture 
of  the  afflicting  conseooences  of  the  short 
allowance  on  which  the  patients  of  the 
Bic4ue  were  placed  in  1796;  and  it  has 
been  seen  that  a  full  diet,  and  even  con- 
siderable quantities  of  stimulants,  are  often 
productire  of  the  utmost  advantage  in  what 
are  termed  high  cases.   In  the  cases  arising 


from  child-bfd,  or  daring  nursing.  Dr. 
Gooch  has  very  clearly  demonstrated  that 
these  occur  either  in  consequence  of,  or  dar- 
ing, an  exhausting  process,  and  are  relieved 
by  tonic  and  antispasmodio  medidneaand 
restorative  diet, 

I  have  now  spoken  cursorily  of  the  principal 
means  of  cure,  from  medicine,  which  oaay  be 
adapted  to  mental  disease ;  any  improvement 
in  treatment,  and  consequently  any  collection 
of  facts,  to  serve  as  guides  to  future  observ- 
ers, must  obviously  depend  on  the  judgment 
exercised  in  discriminating  the  caoses,  both 
moral  and  physical.  The  small  bleedings, 
for  instance,  which  would  be  useful  in  mania 
depending  on  chronic  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  steatomatous.  or  bony  depositions  in  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  brain,  would  be  a  fatal 
error  in  those  frequent  cases  connected  with 
hysteria ;  and  the  large  evacuations  aad  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment  imperatively  called  for 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  would  change  mania  intoforioos  mad- 
ness, by  increasing  the  already  excited  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  ue  brain  and  nervoos  sys- 
tem. I  hope,  little  as  I  have  been  able  to 
say  upon  these  subjects,  that  it  is  enough  to 
prove  that  it  is  to  the  educated  phyaiciaD, 
to  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  comaiant 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  proleaeioo, 
that  such  cases  should  be  made  a  subject  of 
deep  importance;  that  all  his  experience 
^ould  be  brought  to  bear ;  that  all  his  tmcu^ 
ties  and  observation  should  be  concentrated 
in  impn>vin|  this  portion  of  the  medical  art  ; 
not  by  studviDg  it  exclusively,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  diseases  of  the  ba« 
man  body,  and  thus  removing  a  great  source 
of  quackery  and  imposture.  The  educated 
physician  u  too  often  called  upon  to  stand 
between  the  publie  and  iu  prejudices  :  this 
must  be  done,  not  by^  deserting  our  colours, 
but  by  shewing  that,  with  every  desire  to 
serve  the  public,  neither  rewards  nor  honoursp 
nor  fleeting  popularity,  can  make  us  lend  our 
countenance  even  to  innocent  imposture  ; 
nod  that  that  independence  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  an  honourable  profession, 
will  supDort  us  through  difficulties,  ^nd  vin- 
dicate the  integritj  with  which  we  practise 
that  profession.  If  we  carefrilly  investigato 
disease,  and  neither  resign  that  interestiag 
and  useful  study  to  artftil  and  designing  per- 
sons, nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by 
the  momantaiy  prejudices  of  the  world ;  all 
experience  has  shewn  that  medical  prac- 
titioners so  acting  have  received,  ana  will 
continue  to  receive,  the  respect  and  homagi» 
of  society. 
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CASE  OP  EPHIDROSIS  IDIOPA- 
THICA, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

I  Kirow  not  whether  the  opinion  is 
faonded  in  correct  obftervation^  but  I 
am  diapoaed  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  very  peculiar  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  tbe  present  year— every  variety 
of  disease  appears  to  present  unusuiu 
phenomena.  Fevers,  if  inflammatory, 
qnickiy  assume  the  typhoid  character ; 
or  from  their  commencement  give 
strong  evidejice  of  their  malignant  ten- 
dency. The  active  stage  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases  appears  to  pass  as  a  sha- 
dow, and  the  aisturbance  which  a  mere 
attaefc  of  diarrhoui  will  produce  in  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems  but  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  usual  and  observed 
effects  of  that  disease.  How  far  these 
circomstances  may  be  associated  with 
the  pestilential  state  of  atmosphere, 
which  at  present  is  depopulatinji^  many 
parts  of  Europe,  it  may  be  diflacult  to 
decide,  and  it  remains  a  point  of  no 
trifling  moment  for  our  consideration 
whetMr  these  phenomena  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  precursors  of  future  and  more 
fatal  mischief,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as 
oiodifications  of  the  same  calamity. 
With  «nch  impressions,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  unusual  occurrence 
win  be  addncea  in  support  of  the 
VeUef ;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  follow- 
ing cue,  whkh  I  oflTer  for  insertion  in 
yoor  jovmal,  in  any  way  contradicts  the 
opinion. 

A  lady,  whose  mind  and  body  had 
been  hanssed  by  unremitted  atten- 
dasMe  on  a  sick  and  valued  relative  until 
his  death,  through  the  day  subsequent 
to  that  event  was  troubled  with  repeated 
atucfcs  of  cramp  in  the  legs,  ana  with 
general  feelings  of  indisposition.  Soon 
after  going  to  bed  she  was  seized  with 
rigor.  No  perceptible  hot  stage  fol- 
lowed this  state  of^collapse ;  but  a  most 
profuse  penpiration  within  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  covered  the  whole  body ; 
her  back  and  limbs  became  painful, 
with  pulsating  pains  in  the  head.  I 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  (later  than  I 
intended)  the  evening  subsequent  to  the 
attadc.  The  pulse  was  ranging  at 
130  ;  the  countenance  very  anxious ; 
the     perspiration     literally    pouring 


from  the  face,  the  skin  of  which  was 
ezqubitely  tender  (and  still  remains  so) 
from  the  constant  use  of  the  handker- 
chief j  and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  a  napkin  under  the  chin  to  receive 
the  perspiration  as  it  ran  down  the  face ; 
every  part  of  her  body  was  in  the  same 
state ;  she  had  had  no  sleep :  there  was 
great  sense  of  weakness  in  the  abdomen, 
with  unusual  and  most  distressing  flatu- 
lency. I  ordered  the  following  medi- 
cines, directing  that  she  should  be  kept 
moderately  cool,  and  no  warm  fluids  to 
be  given. 

R  Confect.  Arom.  Zbb. 
Tr.  Hyoa.  Sss. 
Sp.  Ether,  Nit.  3m. 
Tr.  Card.  c.  3j. 

Aq.  Ifurs,  3x.  M.  fiat  haust.  stat  sa- 
mend  et  post  hor.  quatuor  repet. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  found  her 
with  the  pulse  reduced  to  100  beats  ii^ 
the  minute ;  the  perspiration  had  con- 
siderably decreased  since  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  though  up  to  which  time 
it  had  continued  with  unabated  violence ; 
head  still  painful ;  great  uneasiness  in 
the  back ;  the  flatulent  state  of  abdo- 
men greatly  relieved. 
Be  Extract  Conii,  gr.  zvj. 
Tr.  Cardam,  comp.  ^. 
Inf.  Roam,  iiij. 

Aq.  Cinn.  Jiiss.  M.  fiat.  mist,  cojus. 
capt.  4tam  part.  4ti8  boria. 

In  the  evening  I  found  her  with  the 
skin  in  a  natural  state ;  pulse  80 ;  no 
pain  in  the  head  or  back, but  excessively 
weak.  1  continued  the  sedative,  and 
ordered  a  mild  aperient  for  the  morn- 
ing. On  my  next  visit  I  found  she  had 
passed  a  comfortable  night ;  skin  in  a 
natural  state;  pulse  regular;  I  con- 
tinued the  sedative  every  six  hours. 
Two  days  subsequent  to  this  visit  she 
complained  of  nothing  but  debility. 
1  remain,  sir, 

Vour  obedient  servant, 
Hbnrt  Georgb. 

32,  Lower  PhUUmore-Place, 
Kenvlngton,  Oct.  21  tU 


CHOLERA  TREATED  WITH  CAJE- 
PUT.  OIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

If  you  consider  the  following  case  of 

English  cholera,  which  was  clearly  at- 
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tribu table  to  impropa*  ingestay  and  in 
vhicfa  the  oil  of  eajeput  was  adminis- 
tered externally  and  internally*  with 
apparent  benefit,  mifficientiy  interesting 
for  insertion  in  yonr  journal,  it  is  at 
yoar  serrice. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
R  R.  RoBiHSON, 
Surgeon. 

18,  Cooper's  Row,  TriaHy  Square, 
October  24, 1881. 

N.Brenan,  set.  GO,  a  thin  and  feeble  man, 
of  bad  constitution,  and  rather  intem- 
perate habits,  who  had  been  sometimes 
subject  to  mucous  diarrh<Ba,  was  purged 
more  than  usual  on  the  13th  September, 
notwithstanding  which  he  eat  pork  sau* 
sages  for  dinner,  and  drank  porter  at 
2  p.  m.  and  at  11  p.  m.  took  a  pint  of  ale, 
and  went  to  bed,  as  he  thought  well, 
about  12.  )Ie  awoke,  however,  about 
two  the  following  morning,  with  violent 
eramps  in  calves  of  both  legs,  vomited 
frequently,  and  was  purged  niree  times. 
The  pain  increasing,  I  was  sent  for  be- 
tween five  and  six :  he  was  then  suffer- 
ing severely  from  cramps  in  legs;  he 
was  Very  languid,  his  countenance 
anxious ;  there  was  no  pain  in  abdo- 
men, where  he  could  bear  to  be  pressed ; 


great,  tongue  much  furred,  skin  wm 
and  perspiring,  pulse  soi^,  90 ;  no  mo- 
tion. 

Pulv.  Opii  gr,  j.— Repetatur  lixiim. 

Sept.  15tb.— Slept  well,  but  little  vo- 
miting ;  cramps  occasionally  on  moving, 
not  otherwise ;  less  thirst ;  uriite  scan- 
ty, but  high  coloured ;  tongue  coaled ; 
pulse  soft,  regular,  84. 

Ol.  Ricini  ^ss.  itatim. 

^  4 

16ih. — Cramps  gone;  sick  only  once; 
two  motions ;  tongue  still  coated ;  some 
thirst. 

Cal.  gr.  j.  Ext.  Cdocyntb  oo.  gr.  ▼.  o.  a. 
Ol.  Rictn.  ^ss*  p.  maae. 

IBth.— Up,  and  convalesoent ;  sick- 
ness and  cramps  gone  i  tongue  dean ; 
bowels  open. 

Inf.  GenL  co.  Jits.  Biag.  Salpk.  Sas.  bis  die. 

20th. — Recovered  his  strength  rapid- 
ly, and  has  had  no  return. 

Remarks.— The  spasms  appeared  in 
this  case  to  be  chiefly  relieved  b?  the 
outward  application  of  eajeput  and  lan- 
danum  as  an  embrocation,  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  been  hitherto  used  in 
cholera. 


skin  warm  and  perspiring,  tongue 
coated,  great  thirst,  pulse  soft  and  re- 
gular, between  80  and  90. 

Pulv.  Hhei  gr.  zxv.  PqIt.  Cinnam.  co.  gr. 
▼.  atatim.  Applicentar  frictiones  cru- 
xibaa. 

12,  noon.  —  Contrary  to  orders,  he 
had  taken  port  wine  and  water;  had 
been  constantly  sick ;  the  fluid  vomited 
appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  mucous 
tinged  by  the  wine ;  cramps  have  been 
frequent  and  severe,  but  have  always 
been  diminished  in  duration  by  friction. 

CaL  gr.  iij.  Opii  gr.  j.  statim. 

6,  p.  M.  ^  Constantly  sick  ;  no  mo- 
tion ;  cramps  frequent  and  severe. 

Ol.  Capeput.  gtU.  xxx,  Tinct.  Opii  etts^  xr. 
ataiim  as.  The  same  to  be  used  as  an 
embrocation. 

10,  P.M. — The  eajeput  immediately 
returned,  and  he  has  been  constantly 
sick  since ;  has  vomited  altogether  since 
last  report  about  jvj.  of  clay-coloured 
fluid,  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
oil ;  cramps,  whicn  before  invariably 
followed  each  attempt  to  vomrit,  have 
occurred  only  five  times  since  last  re* 
port,  and  have  not  been  so  severe  {  thirst 


OPIUM  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Limdim  Medicmi 
Gtuetie, 

Sir, 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  tbe 
practice  to  give  opium  In  a  very 
wrong  form  in  cases  of  diolera ;  and 
as  the  public  is  at  the  present  time  under 
so  great  an  apprehension  of  this  dread- 
ful disease  coming  to  this  country,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  ask,  whether  it  would  not 
be  much  better  to  give  it  in  ita  hard 
purified  state,  or  to  administer  iIm 
acetate  of  morphia,  for  it  is  well  kooirn 
that  light,  according  to  the  experimenta 
of  Vogel,  has  the  power  of  decomposiDpr 
the  tincture,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  common  practice  for  the  4ini|^. 
gists  to  adulterate  the  powder.  Should 
you  think  the  above  observations  worthy 
of  notice  in  your  valuable  Gazette,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 
1  remain, 

Your  obedient  hum  We  servant, 

John  Greening,  Surgeon.  * 


Worcenter,  Bridge-Street, 
Oct.  240*,  Uittl. 
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YfiUJOW  GUfli,  OH  GRASS  TRfiE,  OF 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (XANTHOR- 
BHQSA.) 

Tbb  XaDlborrhoea,  or  yellow  gum  tree, 
u  foand  abandaotly  in  New  South 
Wales,  irhere,  among  the  colonistB,  it 
U  nmed  the  grass  tree,  from  its  long, 
peodant,  grassy  foliage.  It  is  a  tree  of 
cnrioas  growth,  and  1  have  seen  some  of 
(be  ipecifd  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
iMNi^ht.  From  the  centre  of  the  foliage 
rises  the  straight  flowering  stem,  which 
is  frequently  ten  feet  and  upwards  in 
length ;  it  is  round  and  very  light,  com- 
biaing  ligbtoess  and  strength  :  it  is 
Dsed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
ipean,  fish-gigs,  &c.  The  scape  termi- 
ostea  in  a  cylindrical  spike ;  the  flowers 
are wbite, small,  and  numerous;  an  al- 
boneo  is  secreted  from  them,  which  is 
greedily  devoured  liy  the  natives,  and 
aooieroas  birds ;  it  is  said  to  be  very 
•freeshle  to  the  taste.  The  capsules 
tre  triangolar,  and  contain  three  flat, 
black  seeds,  in  distinct  cells. 

It  derives  its  name,  "Yellow  gum 
tree,"  from  secreting  a  gum-resin  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  ana  resembling  in 
•ppearaoce  the  re$in  of  the  8talagmitis 
Giobogioides,  or  gamboge  tree.  Ex- 
ternally the  yellow  gum  has  a  dull 
appearance,  but  breaks  with  a  shining 
bru^ht  yellow  fractare,  and  is  sometimes 
itreaked  internally  with  red.  The  resin 
is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  is  inso- 
lable  in  water ;  it  is  light  and  brittle, 
ud  is,  in  its  natural  state,  without  any 
fragraot  smell;  but  by  the  action  of 
fire  it  yields  an  aromatic  odour,  resem- 
bling the  frankincense,  for  which  it 
migiit  be  used  as  a  substitute.  It 
cxodes  spontaneously  from  the 
tronk,  but  only  in  verv  small  glo- 
bales ;  yet  it  may  be  melted  into  large 
laaases.  At  the  base  of  the  tree  are 
n^flgeries  of  scales,  between  which  the 
pan  is  found  concreted  in  small  pieces. 
One  tree  yielcU  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fhe  gum. 

This  resin  (more  commonly  known  as 
the  gam  acaroides)  is  slightlv  bitter, 
poofeot,  and  astringent,  and  has  been 
ated  in  dyspeptic,  dysenteric,  and  other 
cues  i  but  not.  1  believe,  with  such  sue- 
ceis  as  to  caa«e  it  to  be  admitted  into 
onr  materia  medica.— Mr.  G.  UennelCs 
MS.  JaurnaL 

Londra,  Sei  t.  2P7, 1031. 
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<*  L*Atttenr  u  tne  4  allonger  ce  qne  le  1«ctear  •• 
toe  a  abriger.**— D'Alkaibmiit. 


Euaus  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Sero* 
fuious  Diseases  ;  including  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Mode  of  preparing  loduretted 
Baths.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  LuGOL,  Physician  to  the 
lldpital  8t.  Louis,  by  W.  B. 
O'Shaughnbsst,  M.D.  With  an 
Appendix  by  the  Translator. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  translation 
of  three  Essays  published  by  M.  Lugol, 
physician  to  the  Hdpital  iSt.  Louis,  of 
Paris ;  followed  by  an  Appendix  by  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessv,  containing  some  impor- 
tant additional  infurmation,  which  we 
shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  the  sequel. 
Of  the  opinion  entertained  in  France  of 
these  papers,  some  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
received  the  warm  eulogies  of  the  re- 
porters appointed  bv  the  Academic 
Royale,  as  well  as  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  medical  presa—to  say 
nothing  of  six  thousand  fiiincs  voted  to 
the  author  by  the  Institute.  The  Intel- 
ligent translator  of  M.  Lugol's  £8.<ay8 
attributes  mucli  of  the  success  attending 
the  use  of  iodine  at  the  St.  Louis,  to  the 
care,  skill,  and  patience  of  the  physi- 
cian— to  the  period  of  treating  the  cases 
being  unfettered  by  the  limits  as  to  time, 
which  prevent  investigations  of  this  na- 
ture from  being  satisfactorily  conducted 
in  the  huspltals  of  this  couulry.  The 
cases,  indeed,  are  numerous  and  asto- 
nishing— so  much  so,  that  farther  trials 
will  be  required  before  practitioners  can 
become  convinced  that  similar  success, 
in  scrofula  especially,  is  to  be  hoped 
fof  among  us. 

M.  Lugol  seems  to  be  a  person  of  ec- 
centric manners,  and  an  enthusiast, 
affecting  in  his  discourses  the  most 
preposterous  forms  of  expression.  Thus 
we  are  informed  that  he  will  sometimea 
personify  his  favourite  medicine,  and 
exclaim,  **  O  iode,  iode,  O  mon  fits! 
puurra-t-il  se  rtncontrer  jamais  une 
langue  capable  de  celehrer  dignenunt  tes 
vertus  auti'ScrofuUuses !"  And  again, 
on  pointing  to  a  patient  in  whom  the 
iodrne  had,  in  his  estimation,  gained  a 
great  triumph  over  the  •lisensc,  "  Vt-ici 
la  bataille  d'Austcrlitz    de  Viodcr^ 
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Oar  (HUic  neif^hhoura  may,  indeed,  say 
of  this  high-flown  style— 

Ce  ityle  flgar6  doot  on  fait  yanlti, 
Sort  da  bon  caracUre  et  de  la  Tirlte— 

but  to  US  it  seems  wretched  bathos  and 
downright  nonsense.  A  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  leads  us  to  trust 
more  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
than  to  the  statements  of  M.  Lugol, 
who,  without  intending  to  deceive,  may 
yet  mislead.  Now  the  report  is  really 
very  favourable,  and  the  profession  is 
indebted  to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  for  hav- 
ing given,  in  so  convenient  a  form, 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  observations  of 
the  French  practitioner. 

The  preparation  of  iodine  which  M. 
Lugol  regarded  until  lately  as  most  cer- 
tain, was  a  solution  in  distilled  water ;  ob- 
serving, however,  that  the  vehicle  was 
never  carried  in  quantity  much  beyond 
what  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
perfect  solution  ;  the  dose  being  half  a 
grain  to  begin  with,  gradually  increased 
to  two-thirds  of  a  grain,  and  finally  a 
grain,  in  twenty-four  hours.  This,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  greatly  under  the 
maximum  doses  of   M.  Comdet,  who 

fave  to  the  extent  of  three  grains  aday. 
ndeed  our  author  particularly  objects 
to  the  tincture  so  much  used  by  the 
Swiss  phvsician,  which,  being  admi- 
nistered m  an  aqueous  vehicle,  leads  to 
the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  in  the 
solid  form,  and  thus  incurs  great  risk  of 
serious  injury  to  the  stomach.  A  pound 
of  water  was  the  quantity  employed  by 
M.  Lugol  in  making  his  solutions,  and  to 
these  he  generally  added  a  few  (twelve) 
grains  of  common  salt,  or,  if  we  must 
use  the  more  scientific  language  of  our 
author,  of  chlorurct  of  sodium.  For 
external  use  he  employed  an  ointment, 
having  three  degrees  of  strength: 
No.  I,  containing,  in  two  pounds  of 
fresh  lard,  hydriodate  of  potass,  3^v. 
and  iodme,  3iv.  No.  2,  hydriodate  of 
potass,  ^v.  and  iodine,  3xiv. ;  and 
No.  3,  fv.  and  3xvi.  •  Occasionally, 
as  a  substitute  for  these  ointments,  was 
used  a  solution— viz.  No.  1,  gr.  ii.  of 
iodine,  gr.  iv.  of  h  yd  rod.  of  potass,  to 
Oaj.  of  water ;  No.  2,  gr.  iii.  and  gr.  vi. 
to  lb.  j. ;  and  No.  3,  gr,  iv.  with  gr.  viii. 
to  lb.  j.  But  upon  these  modes  of  ex- 
hibition,    though    much    superior    to 


•  No.  1,  made  up  In  tmaUer  quantity,  and  with 
nUitr  leaa  Iodine,  may  be  prescribed  thus  : 
iodine,  gr.xll.;  Hydriod.  of  Potasa,  It.  tcrn- 
plcei  fresh  lard,  U.  ounces.    If. 


what  had  been  previouBly  used,  flMtiier 
experience  enabled  M  Lug<d  to  improve, 
and  he  has  latterly  abandoned  the  simple 
aqueous  solution  for  one  made  by  dis- 
solving the  iodine  in  a  solution  of  potass, 
thus  :— 

loduretted  Mineral  Waier.. 
*'  R  No.  1,— Iodine,  gr.  J ;  Hydiiodatm  off 
Mtass,  gr.   iii    Distilled  wac«r» 
*viij. 

^o,  2  —Iodine,  gr.  i. ;  Hyd.  of  potman, 
gr.  ij. ;  distilled  water,  Jviii. 

No. 3.— Iodine,  gr.  Ij;  Myd.  of  pot- 
ash, gr.  ij.  4;  distilled  water, 
Jviii.'^ 

This  preparation  is  quite  transparent^ 
of  a  fine  orange  colour,  and  keepa  for  a 
considerable  time ;  while  it  is  so  little 
disagreeable  that  children  take  it  readilv 
if  mixed  with  sugar.  This  addition, 
however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
ought  only  to  be  made  when  it  is  juat 
about  to  be  administered,  as  a  decom* 

? position  results  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand 
or  some  hours.  Two  thirds  of  No.  1, 
as  above,  are  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  begin— and  this  ought  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight;  aflet 
which,  the  whole  of  the  mixtare  may 
be  taken  daily. 

-  The  external  effects  of  iodine,  wlicn 
applied  to  ulcers,  were  great  increased 
local  action*  sense  of  pricking  and 
smarting,  which  was  often  prolonged* 
In  a  few  days  followed  an  improvement 
in  the  aspect  of  the  sores,  with  or  with* 
out  suppuration.  The  local  action  gene* 
rally  lessens  in  activity  as  the  surfaces 
heal,  but  in  rare  cases  it  conUnues,  how* 
ever  long  it  ma)r  be  used,  to  produce 
undiminished  excitation. 

The  internal  effects  of  iodine  vary  : 
one  of  the  best,  though  not  one  of  the 
most  common,  is  that  of  increasing  the 
appetite  to  a  great  degree.  A  more 
general  consequence  of  its  use  is  an  in* 
crease  in  the  urinary  secretion  :  some* 
times  the  diuresis  is  very  considerable 
indeed.  More  than  one  person  in  three 
is  purged  by  it,  and  in  some  this  is  nt* 
tended  witu  colic.  In  several  casea  it 
produced  salivation.  Some  patients, 
particularly  females,  complained  of  it 
producing  pain  of  the  stomach  ;  ^  and 
when  this  happened,  the  inconvenience 
was  removed  by  administering  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  kina  wine  after  the 
mineral  water. 

8uch  are  the  principal  forms  of  ex* 
hibiting  iodine,  as  adopted  by  M.  Lugol; 
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and  we  MH  coDelwle  onr  notice  of  lils 

ptsnof  tbe?daine  by  quoting  a  portioa 

of  the  Report  vpon  the  nubject,   by 

MM.  tSerres,  Mag eodie,  and  Ehimeril. 

"I1ie  author  of  the  Memoir    has 

tutMj  noticed  the  effects  produced 

by  the  iodiBe  on  the  animal  economy. 

Applied  externally,  its  local  action  has 

altrafsbeeaferysenrible :  it  determines 

00  the  surfacel  of  the  ulcers  a  feeling 

of  smardog,  Accompanied  with  painful 

itehiags.    TAtf  application  to  lX«  dit^ 

toed  ntrfteet  change$  tkeir  appear  once  ^ 

ndfreqmtmly  produces  as  appreciable 

en  fjftd  as  that  determined  Ity  mereurjf 

eh  fffnerud  ulcers.    Moreover^  the  mo<le 

of  ks  action  does  not  appear  to  be  in- 

Wttbly  the  same :  sometimes  the  iodine 

seems  to  melt  down  and  resi^ve  the  tu^ 

herdes,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it 

wgm  them  on  to  rapid  anppuration. 

At  other  times  the  painful  sensationap- 

pcan  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 

bealio^  of  the  surfaces,  an  effect  which 

is  perhaps  dependent  on  liabit ;  never- 

ihflea,  some  ulcers   remain   sensible 

while  the  curatiTe  process  is  not  at  all 

e«tal)ii«hed. 

"  lotemalty  administered,  and  always 
io  fonll  doses,  and  withtbe  most  pru- 
dent slowness,  the  ioduretted  water  con^ 
stuHy  excites  the  appetite,  and  appears 
to  iacrrase  the  urinary  and  salivary  se*- 
cretions.  Soraetioies,  but  very  rarely, 
it  ha«  become  purgative  to  so  consider- 
able an  extent  that  its  use  was  necessa-- 
%  suspended,  at  different  intervals, 
from  two  to  three  days  each.  In  other 
>nd  stni  rarer  cases,  in  which  the  soln* 
tion  of  iodine  appeared  to  occasion  pain 
is  the  ttomachv  the  wine  of  quinquina^ 
iriTea  according  to  the  directions  of  M. 
Cobdet,  in  a  dose  of  two  or  three 
<wnces,  pat  an  end  to  the  troublesome 
^ptoms.  If.  lingol,  however,  always 
^lined,  as  much  as  possible,  this  asso- 
^ioB  of  remedies^  in  order  to  avoid 
conplexity  in  the  results  of  his  treat- 
ment. 

"  Iodine,  administered  in  this  diluted 
fom,  has  never  caused  emaciation  nor 
pnxliKed  the  expectoration  of  blood  or 
other  accidents,  which  many  have  im- 
pated  to  its  action. 

"  From  the  contents  of  the  first  Me- 
moir, it  appears  thatM.  Lugolhas  treat- 
^  with  iodine  alone,  in  seventeen 
Booths,  at  the  Hdpital  St  Louis,  109 
•crofoliios  patients,  of  which  sixty- one 
vere  males  and  foriy.eight  females. 
"  That  at  the  dose  of  last  year^  thirty- 


nine  (twenty-nine  males,  tea  females) 
were  still  under  treatment. 

*'  That  thirty  (seventeen  males,  thirteen 
females)  had  quitted  the  hospital  with 
marked  improvement. 

'*  That  in  four  cases  (two  males^  two 
females)  the  treatment  was  ineffectual. 

*'  Finally,  that  tbirty-six  (thirteen 
males,  twenty-three  females)  were  disi- 
eharged  completely  cored. 

**  The  author  concludes,  from  all  the 
fiscts  he  has  collected,  and  the  re** 
searches  he  has  conducted,  thai  iodine 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  in  scrofulous  disS' 
eases,  since  it  has  constantly  arrested 
their  progress,  or  at  least  exercised  a 
salutary  action  in  the  treatment  of  all 
tubercular  tumors,  even  when  it  has  not 
evidently  accomplished  their  cure.  He 
therefore  believes  that  the  introduction 
of  this  remedy  into  medicine  is  one  of 
the  moat  valuable  acquisitions  the  heaU 
ing  art  has  made  in  modern  times. 

*'  We  shall  then  confine  oursfJves  to 
say,  that  after  having  made  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts  cited  in  the 
memoir,  we  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
firm the  evident  action  of  the  remedy ; 
and  that  we  believe  M.  Lugol  to  have 
effected  a  work  of  great-  utility  by 
availing  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  hia  situation,  in  seeking  fdr  a  remedy 
for  a  disease  hitherto  ao  deplorable  and 
desperate.  We  conseqdently  propose 
to  the  Academy  to  encourage  this  phy- 
sician to  persevere  in  the  researchcf 
which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  so 
much  zeal  and  sagacity." 

An  appendix  by  the  translator  con- 
tains some  farther  evidence  in  favour  of 
iodine,  from  the  practice  of  various 
other  physicians  and  surgeons  in  France; 
but  the  part  of  it  which  appears  to  us 
most  valuable  is  the  author's  own, 
namely,  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  iodine  and 
hydriodate  of  potass,  with  their  aduU 
terations,  &c. 

*'  Jdulieraiioru,  ^-c.  of  iodine,  — ^ 
From  the  high  price  at  which  iodine  was 
sold  on  its  nrist  introduction  into  medi- 
cine, a  great  inducement  was  afforded 
for  its  adulteration,  and  accordinglv,' 
with  a  clumsiness  and  ignorance  only 
equalled  by  their  shameful  cupidity, 
some  druggists  werein  the  habit  of  mix- 
ing the  iodine  with  a  liberal  percentage 
of^  charcoal,  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
plumbago,  or  the  carburet  of  that 
metal. 
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'<  Although  the  price  of  the  article 
has  now  fallen  to  U.  6d.  the  ounce, 
with  many  eminent  and  honourable 
wholesale  iiouset,  still,  perhaps,  from 
the  difficulty  of  abandoning  old  habits, 
some  dealers  yet  practise  the  admixture 
above-meutioncil.  The  fraud  may  be  at 
once  discovered  by  heating  ten  grains 
(accurately  weighed)  of  the  suspected 
sample  in  a  glass  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  continuing  the  heat  till  no  violet 
vapour  is  evolved  ;  if  any  residuum  re- 
main, it  indicates  an  adulteration,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  weight  of  the  fixed  matter. 

"Perhaps  an  easier  process  is  by 
throwinjr  the  suspected  specimen  into 
strong  'alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity. 
All  the  foreign  ingredients  above  enu- 
merated remain  undissolved. 

**  By  either  of  these  methods  the 
mixture  of  charcoal,  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  the  carburet  of  iron,  may  be 
discovered.  I  should  not  omit  to  add, 
that  I  have  met  with  one  specimen  much 
more  artfully  and  scientifically  adulte- 
rated, and  in  which  the  fraudulent  in- 
gredients were,  at  the  same  time,  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  and  volatilised  by  heat. 
I  furliear,  however,  alluding  to  this  mix- 
ture more  minutely,  because  the  fraud 
is  comparatively  so  difficult  of  detection, 
that  describing  it  would,  perhaps,  only 
lead  to  its  more  general  practice.  I 
should  addf  that  in  the  last  edition  of 
Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaco- 
posias,  the  editor  states  that  iodine  is 
•old  at  the  absurdly  extravagant  price 
of  1/.  6«.  per  ounce.'' 

"  Adulteration  of  Hydriodate  of 
PofajA.^Tlie  falsifications  of  this  salt 
are  so  extensive  and  peculiar  that  the 
practitioner,  who  is  nut  aware  of  their 
existence  and  the  mode  of  their  detec*- 


tion,  need  never  attempt  to  place  a  pa*, 
tient  under  Lugol's  treatment  with  toy 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  Had 
the  adulterations  been  contrived  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  destroying 
any  an  ti-scrofulous  virtues  which  iodine 
may  possess,  the  method  could  not  have 
been  more  ingeniously  devised 

"  It  was  long  known  that  hydriodate 
of  potash  was  apt,  during  its  prepara- 
tion, according  to  the  method  of  buiK 
ing  with  the  alkali,  to  be  mixed  with  a 
slight  excess  of  potash,  probably  from 
the  weakness  or  the  spirit  used  to  dis- 
solve away  the  hydriodate  from  the 
iodate.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  the  subject  until  Mr.  Pereira  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  the  London  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed additional  adulterations  of  much 
moment.  A  short  time  before  Mr. 
Pereira's  paper  appeared,  I  had  ob- 
served the  same  facts  in  Scotland,  and 
demonstrated  them  to  my  pupils. 

"  From  these  conjoint  ohservationa  it 
appears  that  much  of  the  hydriodate  of 

Sotash  at  present  vended  by  dmggtsts, 
Lc.  contams  large  quantities  of  the 
muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash, 
traces  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
other  salts  in  minute  quantities.  One 
specimen  of  which  I  made  a  quantita- 
tive analysis,  contained  64  per  cent,  of 
the  carbonates  alone ;  and  this  examina- 
tion was  fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Criati- 
son,  who  also  investigated  the  suiiject. 

"  The  pernicious  effects  thus  exerted 
on  the  therapeutical  applications  of 
iodine  in  the  internal  and  external  treat- 
ment of  scrofula,  goitre,  syphilis,  &c. 
may  at  once  be  understood  by  consult- 
ing the  subjoined  comparative  statement 
of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  pure 
and  impure  solutions  of  this  salt. 


**  1.  DifsoWes  iodine  in  the  cold,  forming 
an  active  iodiiretted  dydriodate  of  potash 
for  internal  use. 

'*  ?.  When  warmed  with  iodine  aod  dilated 
with  water  forma  an  active  bath,  which  ex- 
cites powerful  local  action. 

"  3.  Affords  by  double  decomposition  pore 
iodurets  of  lead  or  mercury  for  internal  or 
external  ose. 


Wbc^B   pare,    a  valuable  medicinal  and 
phanuaceotical  agent. 


iMrusa. 
"  1.  Does  not  dissolve  iodine  in  the  cold. 


"  t.  When  warmed  with  free  iodine,  eon-  | 
verts  it  into  the  hydriodate  of  poteah,  a  \ 
compound  proved  by  LoKol  to  be  neairly  in*.,' 
ert  as  a  local  or  general  bath.  j 

'*  3.  Affords  by  double  decomposition  car«  j 
bjnates,  chlorides,  and  solubates  of  lead 
or  mercury,  compounds  either  inert  orop-J 
posed  in  their  action  to  the  iodoreta  ofl 
these  metals. 

Ccnctuu&n, 

"  Impore,  possessed  of  no  medicinal  oc 
pharmaceutical  value  whatever. 
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"  In  order  to  delect  the  presence  of 
the  carbonates  and  muriates  of  soda,  or 
potash,  the  be«t  method  is  to  add  a  so- 
lotiou  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solu- 
tioQ  of  the  suspected  hydriodate;  if  im- 
pure, a  white  precipitate  of  the  carbo- 
nate, chloride,  and  iodoret  of  silver,  sub- 
sides. Filter,  and  when  dry  project  the 
precipitate  into  ammonia,'  which  dis- 
solves the  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sil- 
ver, and  the  ioduret  remains;  of  this 
ioduret  of  silver  220  parts  correspond 
to  137.42  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash ; 
the  amount  of  the  adulteration  can, 
tlierefore,  be  readily  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  weight  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potash  corresponding  to  the  ioduret  of 
lead  obtained,  with  that  of  the  weight  of 
the  specimen  before  the  experiment. 

*'  As  a  trial  test  to  detect  these  adul- 
terations, a  little  acetate  of  lead  should 
be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected 
specimen ;  if  impure,  a  copious  white 
precipitate  is  formed  ;  if  pure,  the  de- 
posit is  a  &oe  y9Uow  colour  of  a  crys- 
talline tezture»  and  perfectly  soluble  in 
hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  on 
coolioff  in  hexagonal  scales  of  a  golden 
splemloiir. 

"  I  trust  I  hare  now  said  nearly 
enough  to  guard  tlie  public  and  the  me- 
«l:cul  practitioner  from  the  mortifying 
f  tfccU  of  this  shameful  practice.  All 
31.  Lagol's  experience  has  been  placed 
ia  vain  before  the  community,  unless 
thu  sophistication  be  diligently  sought 
for,  and  its  authors  efficiently  punished*. 

**  As  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  management  and  preparation  of 
ibdnret ted  baths  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors  of  large  bathing  con- 
cerns, it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  pa- 
tient should  possess  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  baths  are  properly 
prepared ^that  is,  whether  they  contain 
free  iodine  dissolved  in  pure  hydriodate 
of  potash.  For  this  purpose  the  bather 
may  procure  a  specimen  of  the  %vater, 
and  add  to  it,  when  cold,  a  cold  solution 
uf  starch  in  excess:  if  free  iodine  be 
present,  the  blue  colour  will  be  pro- 
iluceil,  and  the  filtered  colourless  liquid 
nill  yidd  a  yeihw  precipitate  with  the 
aeeute  of  lead.  As  the  patient's  sen- 
sations will  be  his  principal  guide  to  the 
^aaotity  of  (nc  iodine  necessary  to  ex- 
cite the  cutaneous  action  of  the  remedy, 

*  *"  Wbca  tbc  hydriodate  nf  potaab  !■  fonnd  to 
«p  «da«lcr>lcd,  Lofol'a  mucous  solutions  (see  for<> 
'kv^ir  fa  Part  I.}  sboald  tk  used  in  the  Internal 


I  do  not  feel  it  pecessary  to  descriiMB 
here  the  mode  of  analysis  by  which  the 
quantities  of  the  respective  ingredients 
in  a  given  quantity  ot  water  may  be  as- 
certained. The  analysis  is,  moreover, 
so  cotn plicated  that  I  could  scarcely 
hope  to  render  it  intelligible  but  to 
practised  chemists,  who,  of  course,  do 
not  require  the  information." 


A  Practical  Guttle  to  Operationt  on  tlie 
Teeth,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Hit* 
torical  Shetch  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Dental  Surgtry,  By  James 
SiTELL,  Dentist,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c. 

The  first  fifty-five  pages  of  this  work 
are  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  healing 
art,  rather  misplaced,  in  our  humble 
opinion ;  but  thai  is  matter  of  taste* 
"  It  is  idle  (says  our  author)  to  inquire 
with  whom,  or  in  what  country,  medf- 
cine  took  its  rise  ;''  and  we  think  it  ia 
idle  to  spend  the  fourth  part  of  a  thin 
volume,  which  professes  to  be  a  "  prac- 
tical guide  to  operations  on  the  teeth," 
in  discoursing  about  Confucius,  Zoroaa^ 
ter,  Hermes  Trismegistns,  and  other, 
no  doubt,  very  respectable  personages, 
but  who  have  heretofore  been  little 
heard  of  as  dentists. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  prac- 
tise in  the  department  of  surgery 
on  which  Mr.  Snell's  essay  treats^ 
will  find  sonie  useful  instructions 
on  the  mode  of  extracting  teeth,  and 
some  strong  objections  to  the  plan 
lately  so  much  recommended  of  exci- 
sion, together  with  a  description  of 
some  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances 
for  facilitating  the  performance  of  thb 
various  operations.  The  only  subjects 
of  more  general  interest  arc  referred  to 
in  the  following  short  quotation  on 
tooth-brushes  and  tooth-powder. 

"  The  various  opinions  which  are 
held  relative  to*the  shape  and  texture  of 
brushes,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  matter  was  a  much  more  important 
one  than  it  really  is.  There  are  even 
patent  tooth-brushes.  A  late  author 
msists  upon  the  necessity  of  hard 
brushes,  and  states  that  he  has  tried  for 
some  years  to  do  himself  all  the  injury 
he  (fossibly  could  by  using  a  bard 
brush,  and  finds  that  he  can  inflict  none. 
I  confess  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with 
any  necessity  for  using  a  hard  brush, 
presuming  upon  its  doing  no  injury: 
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theteefth  do  not  requii'e  it.  A  hriisb 
too  bard  is  as  useless,  from  baviag  no 
elasticity,  as  a  very  soft  one,  from  its 
having  no  firmness.  There  is  a  medium 
.between  the  two,  which  should  be 
chosen.  A  brush  for  the  anterior  part 
of  the  teeth  should  have  its  bristles  cut 
lower  in  the  centre  than  at  each  end,  so 
that  when  looked  at  sideways,  the 
bristles  should  form  the  segment  of  a 
large  circle,  the  external  row  incliniujr 
outwards  a  little.  In  texture  it  should 
be  as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  firmness,  where  the  gums 
are  not  dbeased  and  the  teeth  not  loose  ; 
but  when  these  defects  exist,  a  softer 
brush  should  be  used.  Under  anv  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  hairs  should 
not  be  so  soft  as  to  loose  their  elasticity 
by  use.  The  brush  should  be  used  as 
much  as  possible  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, not  as  it  regards  the  brush  but 
the  teeth.  Brushing  the  gums  until 
they  bleed  is  recommended  by  a  late 
author.  I  see  no  necessity  for  this  rude 
metliod  of  phlebotomizing;  notwith- 
standing I  beueve  that  the  moderate  use 
'of  the  brush  upon  the  gums  is  highly 
•beneficial. 

"  As  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the 
jnolar  teeth  are  apt  to  retain  matter  in 
their  indentations  which  might  be  intu- 
rions,  a  brush  rather  larger  tban  that 
above-mentioned  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  tliem ;  the  bristles 
.should  be  much  stronger,  although  by 
no  means  so  strong  as  some  whicn  are 
sold  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  totally  im- 
possible that  they  can  act  but  upon  the 
projecting  points  of  the  teeth.  ■  The  ob- 
lect  is  to  have  the  bristles  of  a  sufficient 
lenjfth,  strength,  and  elasticity,  that 
their  points  may  insinuate  themselves  in 
the  little  indentations  of  the  grinding 
surface.  A  hard  brush,  ivith  short 
.bristles,  such  as  are  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  consequently  altogether  unsuit- 
able. The  back  part  of  the  teeth  are 
best  kept  dean  with  a  small  square 
brush,  with  bristles  rather  long  and 
elastic,  and  left  highest  in  the  centre, 
the  comers  of  the  square  being  cut  off. 
The  handle  of  the  brush  shoula  be  bent 
a  little  below  where  the  bristles  terini- 
aate.  A  flat  brush  also,  with  one  row 
of  bristles,  or  a  pointed  one,  the  bristles 
:being  inserted  like  a  camel  hair  pencil, 
is  useful  /or  inserting  between  the 
teeth,  to  remove  as  soon  as  deposited 
Ibe  tartar  wliicfa,  aritbout  care,  is  very 
apt  to  accumulate  in  that  litoatiou. 


Wiih  these  brushes,  if  w'ell  clioaen  as  to 
their  shape  and  texture,  the  teeth  may 
be  kept  clean  in  every  part." 

'*  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  use  of  a 
tooth-powder  is  to  assist  the  action  of 
the  brush,  in  taking  off  any  extraneous 
•body  which  may  adhere  to  the  teetb» 
and  for  which  purpose  the  brush  «loae 
is  frequently  found  insufficient,  those 
substances  shoukl  be  chosen  which  can 
be  levigated  finely,  and  which  will  not 
have  a  tendency  to  wear  away  the  ena- 
mel. The  testaceous  powdera.  ftbei^ 
/ore,  in  combination  with  some  sJkft> 
line,  should  be  preferred.  Charcoal  is 
highly  spoken  of.  There  are,  however, 
two  strong  objections  to  it.  Fbat,  it 
cuts  through  hard  substances  rapidly^ 
consequently  will  destroy  the  enamel; 
and  secondly,  it  is  a  very  dirty  applica- 
tion to  the  moQth,  and  others  much  less 
so  may  be  readily  found.  Where,  howw 
ever,  it  is  used,  that  wliich  is  made  from 
tlie  areca  nut  or  from  the  vine  shiub  is 
to  be  preferred.  This,  mixed  with 
creta,  may  be  used  without  injury, 
where  there  is  a  ptnehant  for  this  sub- 
stance. The  best  tooth-powders,  how.. 
ever,  in  my  opinion,  are  composed  of 
such  iogrediento  as  the  foUowing  for- 
mula :— 

"  R  Palv.  CretBB.  Prep.  3iij. 
Saponis  UispaDici,  3J. 
Fair.  Rad.  Irig.  Flor.  3ij. 
Sod»  Carbon.  3j.  Miace«** 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 
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**  Lloet  ooMilbiu,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignlutem  >lr. 
tU  Mediem  tuerl}  potestu  modo  Tenlcndl  in  pub- 
Ileum  sit,  dicendipericulum  non  reciuo.*'— Cics  r*  . 


CAN  CHOLERA   BE  EXCLUDED  OR 
CONFINED  1 

Even  before  the  words  we  now  write 
have  come  before  our  readers,  facta  may 
have  given  a  practical  answer  to  oar 
question ;  but  though  we  apprehend  not 
so  speedy  a  solution,  our  deliberate 
opinion  is,  that  protection  by  exclusion* 
though  within  the  range  of  pot8ihtlity> 
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«ad  4kerefM«  lo  be  atienvpled,  i«  no 
i«ii^r  ivithia  tbe  pale  of  probable 
eweM*.  The  deslractive  malady  has 
now  tnveraed  nearly  an  eighth  part  of 
tbe  earth's  surface — it  bus  gone  on 
1  of  man's  contrivances— it  has 

I  every  human  precaution — it  has 
erea  fh>Ba  the  banks  of  the 
Omges,  and*  approaches  the  ditisos  orbe 
BrUmmm;  and  now  that  it  is  nearly 
«pon  6«r  shortfs,  it  acarcely  remains  for 
us  10  say,  '*  iittberto  shalt  thou  come, 
and  no  further!'' 

We  must  confess  we  have  long  since 
losi  all  confidence  so  the  conttnen- 
tri  syuTem  of  quarantine  and  eordons— 
so  ikr  as  they  might  be  supposed  to^^ro- 
teet  the  nations  of  Europe  against  the 
iavader.  Russia  tried  them  amply*  and 
toils  cost;  and  if  any  care  was  neglect- 
ed, Praasia  guarded  cautiously  against 

aeiclect.    Another  po^verful  na- 

-Austria,  hoping  to  profit  by  the 
cxpeiience  of  both,  followed  their  ex- 
aiBpte  in  an  amended  form.  Yet  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  Berlin  and 
Vienna — which  are  even  still  struggling 
with  the  monster — were  after  all  unable 
to  protect  themselves  from  bis  fatal  in- 
gress. Nay,  the  cordons  of  Vienna 
BOniy  occasioned  a  civil  war ;  and  at 
Borltn,  where  they  were  only  maintained 
hy  the  rigour  of  strong  despotism,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  soon  convinced  of 
his  mistake,  and  hastened  to  repeal 
sanitary   laws"   which    expe* 

!  taught  him  were  so  fruitless,  so 
czpcnaire,  so  ruinous  to  commerce,  and 
so  tyrannical.  In  his  proclamation 
(dated  from  Ghariottenburgh,  Sept.  6tb, 
1831)  he  complains  that,  *'  the  Asiatic 
cholera  had  penetrated  into  Lis  domi- 
BiofM  in  spite  of  measures  the  most 
t^^roQs,  precautions  the  most  active, 
nod  vigihmce  the  most  sustained,  winch 
bad  aU  proved  useless  and  unsncoessful 
ia  averting  or  even  checking  its  pro- 
grasa."  He  adds,  "  and  now,  since  the 
t  is  Ui  otur  kingdom,  and  the  eyes 


of  government  have  been  opened  by 
experience,  I  have  ordered  the  rules, 
hitherto  prevailing,  to  undergo  a 
complete  revision,  and  a  conscien- 
tious examination  as  to  all  the  cir- 
icumsti^nces  worthy  of  being  enter- 
textaiued,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
modification  of  those  rules,  partly  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  most  approved 
modes  of  treating  the  disease,  and  partly 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion* 
The  rigorous  measures  of  isolation  by 
cordons,  established  on  the  frontiers, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have 
hitherto  acted  uafavowahlif  on  the  in- 
dustrious habits  of  my  people,  and 
threaten,  if  they  be  maintained  much 
longer,  to  destroy  the  comforts  of  nu- 
merous families,  and  in  short  to  become 
more  ruinous  to  the  countrtf  than  tAs 
malady  Uself."  The  Board  of  Health, 
at  Berlin,  was  accordingly  enjoined  to 
publish  forthwith  such  changes  in  the 
**  rules"  as  their  experience  had  suggest- 
ed to  be  beneficiHl ;  while,  meantime^ 
the  military  cordons  were  almost  every- 
where discontinued,  and  such  other  re- 
strictions as  originated  in  the  (so  called) 
**  sanitary  laws,''  were  considerably 
modified. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  at  tho 
very  time  the  King  of  Prussia  was  tak- 
ing these  measures,  dictated  by  his  sad 
experience,  and  lopping  off  the  heavy 
expense  of  cordons,  the  French  minis<i 
ter  was  procuring  a  grabt  of  a  million 
from  the  Chambers  to  try  all  the  samd 
elcperiments  over  again ;  he  wat  urging 
even  then  the  salutary  effects  of  eordmu 
$anitairt$f  and  insisting  that  stifficient 
precaution  had  not  been  taken  wherever 
the  disease  had  got  admission.  He  took 
Prussia  for  his  example.  "  The  KUs^ 
sians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Walla- 
chians,"  said  M.  d'Argbut,  *'  bav6 
fallen  victims  to  their  own  negll^encb 
^they  have  shewn  the  most  culpable 
contempt  for  the  sanitary  itaeasurea 
prescribed  by  the  contagiouisis ;  wl^ilo 
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the  PrutsiauM,  with  persevorinif  and 
most  praiseworthy  rif(our,have  followed 
up  the  ordinances  of  their  government 
—they  have  spared  no  sacrifice— they 
have  omitted  no  precaution— they  have 
resisted  the  invasion  of  the  disease— and 
behold  their  most  si^ial  success!** 
Even  then,  as  we  hare  said,  the  disease 
was  settled  in  Berlin,  and  the  king  was 
iiboliahing  the  cordons.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  came  too  late,  and 
the  million  was  already  voted. 

To  do  the  French  justice,  however, 
all  their  attention  is  not  now  turned  to 
frontier  regulations;  they  seem  to  be 
rather  intent  upon  the  best  method  of 
grappling  with  the  foe  wlien  he  gets  in 
amongst  them :  and  they  have  profited 
Considerably  by  the  example  of  their 
continental  neighbours. 

And  shall  not  we,  then,  weigh  well 
the  consequences  before  we  adopt  the 
strict  enforcement  of  similar  regula- 
tions ?  Shall  we  not  consider  cautiously 
the  certain  injury  to  trade,  and  the  ex- 
tremely doubtful  advantages  to  the  pub- 
lic health  ?  For  our  own  parts  we  have 
spoken  ;  keep  it  out,  if  our  fieets  on  the 
broad  seas  can  accomplish  this;  but 
once  among  us,  we  have  little  faith  in 
any  attempt  to  lock  it  up,  while  the 
whole  economy  of  society  must  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  very  attempt. 

But  if  we  cannot  shut  out  this  fierce  in- 
truder, it  remains  to  be  considered  what 
we  are  to  do  with  him  when  amongst  us* 
Can  %ve  hold  him  in  durance  ?  Can  we 
make  him  our  prisoner,  and  strangle 
him  in  his  dungeon  /  Alas !  w^  fear 
not.  He  has  never  yet  been  subdued  in 
that  way.  He  becomes  more  bloated 
and  venomous  by  confinement;  he 
thrives  on  the  thick  foul  vapours  of  the 
ksar-house ;  he  is  the  monster  "  that 
doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on.*'  We 
abould  bewarci  then,  how  we  attempt 
to  isolate  the  disease.  Experience  hat 
•hewn  that  it  bai  never  yet  been  shot 
iip»  that  it  has  not  come  forth  from  its 


confinement  with  Increased  severity; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  enfee- 
bled and  it  languishes  in  the  pure  air  of 
heaven.  It  will  not  be  restrained;  it 
cannot  be  extinguished ;  it  is  in  pro- 
gress ;  and  we  will  be  wise  in  suffering 
it,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  *'  pass  pesce- 
ably."  It  will  abide  with  us,  we  doubt 
not,  in  '  its  progress ;  and  it  is  to  the 
event  of  that  visitation  that  our  atteo* 
tion  should  be  principally  turned.  We 
repeat  that  we  can  repose  no  faith  in 
any  measures  taken  for  the  exclosion  of 
cholera,  except  the  forlorn  hope  af- 
forded by  our  quarantine  ;  and  we  have 
no  confidence  in  any  means  of  arresting 
it,  if  once  introduced,  except  on  those 
which  have  for  their  immediate  object 
the  abolition  of  every  thing  like  a  nidtu 
for  its  reception.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
we  think,  that  the  labours  of  the  Board 
of  Health  will  be  most  usefully  put  in 
requisition.  They  cannot  announce  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  because 
none  exists,  or  at  least  has  been  disco- 
vered. It  has  become  the  fashion  to 
censure  this  body,  for  no  other  reason 
apparently  than  that  they  have  not  af* 
forded  to  the  public  '*  satisfactory  in* 
formation,"  when  there  tvas  nothini^ 
satisfactory  to  give.  Periodicals  and 
journals  may,  without  impropriety, 
publish  every  fact  or.  suggestion  as  it 
occurs,  for  the  public  will  estimate 
these  for  themselves  ;  and  we  have  been 
among  the  foremost  to  present  them 
with  the  most  interesting  details.  But 
the  Board  of  Health  are  very  differently 
situated;  their  first  care. must  be,  not 
to  mislead.  They  must  sift  statements, 
to  separate  those  which  are  solid ;  they 
must  weigh  conclusions,  to  ascertain 
their  real  value.  To  them  the  publie 
anxiously  look,  as  to  an  authority  by 
which  they  are  to  be  guided ;  ami  one 
premature  recommendation  might  be 
productive  of  evil  which  could  never  be 
remedied.  The  public  cannot  be  t«K> 
strongly  cautioned  agdnst  thenostrune 
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widiwUditbeiireMUoferioaded;  they 
ire  aloost  all  the  products  of  men  writ- 
iog  10  their  closets,  without  havin/f  seea 
a  solitary  specimen  of  the  disease. 
Baty  again,  it  has  been  said,  and 
with  j^reat  apparent  reason-- why  are 
there  not  among  them  some  who  have 
seen  the  disease  in  India  ?  and  we  con- 
/esa,  that  so  strong  did  this  objection  at 
first  appear  to  us,  that  it  seemed  to  Be 
noanstrerable.  A  more  extensive  ac- 
qoaiotance,  however,  with  the  accounts 
jpTCD  hy  the  Indism  practitioners,  and 
iu  particular,  the  <*ircttro  stance  of  their 
opiDioni  having  been,  in  some  essential 
points,  refuted  by  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease ia  Europe,  have  led  us  to  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  advantage  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  assistance  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  Board.  The 
doctrine  that  cholera  is  not  contagious, 
beld  by  the  majority  of  the  Indian  prac- 
titioners, is  rendtrred  more  than  doubt- 
fal  by  its  European  invasion.  The 
treatment  by  large  doses  of  calomel  and 
opiom,  enjoined  by  most  of  them,  has 
been  tried,  and  found  wanting.  The 
opiaions  of  the  Indian  practitioners  may 
be  of  value  as  regards  cholera  in  India  ; 
but  the  eholara  id  Europe  has  refused 
to  conform  itself  to  their  views,  and  we 
therefore  think  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  be  guided  by  their  opinions.  We 
csanot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  set 
of  btelfigent  meo,  with  minds  free  from 
preconceived  notions,  and  with  no  fa- 
voariie  theory  to  maintain,  are  more 
likelv  to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions. 
AU  the  mformation  that  is  to  be  had 
npoB  the  subjecl  the  Board  of  Health 
possess;  and  they  have  availed  tliem- 
^ves  of  the  assistance  of  several  intel- 
ligent men,  who  have  seen  the  disease  in 
Aiia.  They  know  that  a  trust  of  fear- 
ful responsibility  is  reposed  in  their 
hsnds,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  public 
itre  anxiously  fixed  upon  them.  They 
number  among  them  some  of  the  most 
experienced  and  talented  physicians  of 
the  metropolis^  and  they  will  soon  have 


the  cb-operatlon  of  the  enterprising 
men  now  on  their  return  from  Russia 
While,  therefore,  we  see  fully  the  difB^ 
Tulty  of  their  situation  in  a  period  tff 
such  alarm,  and  while  we  are  satisfied 
that  more  is  expected  of  them  than,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  can  effect,  we 
feel  assured  that  a  general  attention  to 
the  directions  which  —  certainly  not 
without  due  deliberation  —  they  hare 
issued,  will  do  all  which  foresight  caa 
accomplish  to  mitigate  the  evil,  should 
all  efforts  prove  insufficient  entirely  to 
avert  it. 

resum£  of  the  polish  cholera. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  MM,  Chamberet  and 
Allibert,  members  of  the  Warsaw  Me^ 
dical  Commission,  assisted;  and  upon 
being  invited  to  give  the  meeting  some 
account  of  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience, M .  Chamberet  rose,  and  said  :— 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
the  Polish  and  Indian  cholera:  that 
with  regard  to  tymptovMtology,  the  most 
striking  circumstances  were  the  epigas^ 
trie  anxiety,  the  excessive  and  multi* 
plied  discharges  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  the  cramps,  the  sinking  of  the 
features,  &c.  Tiie  disease,  he  conti- 
nued, suddenly  attacked  those  who  were 
apparently  in  the  moiX.  perfect  health. 
On  the  second  or  third  day  the  nervous 
symptoms  prevail :  the  patient  is  like 
one  deadly  $ea$ick:  he  is  in  a  state  of 
idiotism.  If,  however,  he  gets  over  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  be  will  probably  re- 
cover. 

The  great  predisposing  cause,*  M. 
Chamberet  is  of  opinion,  is  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  besides 
this,  there  are  poverty,  want  of  food, 
and  frequently  indigestion  from  sur- 
feiting, which  act  as  occasional  causes. 
The  Polish  soldiers,  who  get  their  ra- 
tions for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time^ 
gorge  themselves  on  the  first  day,  and 
thus  expose  themselves  an^asy  prey  to 
the  disease.  J^^^  by  vjOOQIc 
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With  regard  to  due  mt9Md,ema^ 
Uimy  of  cholera,  M.  Chamberet  states 
4hat  inflammation  of  the  digestive 
itttbe  is  never  absent  except  when  the 
imalady  has  proved  rapidly  mortal.  The 
iDueojM  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  lined  with  a  pultaceons 
liquid,  of  a  greyish  colour,  mixed  with 
flMicoDS  and  alimentary  matters.  The 
liver  is  soft ;  and  its  membrane  detach- 
able with  the  greatest  ease.  The  gall- 
l>ladder  distended  with  a  large  quantity 
<of  greenish  bile.  The  ^venous  system  is 
gorged  with  thick  black  blood;  the 
urinary  bladder  generally  empty,  and 
contracted,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a 
common  nut;  the  meninges  are  gene- 
rally injected ;  and  a  quantity  of  limpid, 
and  sometimes  bloody  serum,  is  con- 
tained by  the  arachnoid  and  rachidian 
membranes. 

As  to  irttUment,  numerous  have 
been  the  articles  of  medicine  .em- 
ployed, but  all  of  tliem  apparently 
with  equal  success.  Calomel  and  ni- 
trate of  bismuth  have  been  much  lauded. 
Dr.  Leo  put  twenty- two  patients  on  the 
nitrate,  and  twenty  of  them  died. 
Thirty  were  put  on  calomel,  twelve  of 
whom  recovered,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  died.  But  the  approved  me- 
thod adopted  by  the  committee  was 
this:»bleeding;  warm  infusion;  spi- 
rituous frictions ;  and  sinapisms  ap- 
plied to  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

And  as  to  the  question  of  con- 
taffioni  the  whole  body  of  the  Po- 
lish physicians  reject  the  doctrine 
til  toto.  The  disease,  it  is  true, 
hroke  out  at  Warsaw  on  the  lOtb  of 
April,  after  a  bloody  engagement  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  Russians,  but 
weeks  and  months  before  this,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed sporadically  in  the  country.  One 
physician,  in  particular,  distinctly  noted 
three  fatal  cases ;  there  ie  at  least,  then, 
some  uncertainty  about  its  origin.  But 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  about 


a  hoitdred  physiciaits,  F^rmeh,  Bogltsb, 
vod  German,  employed  about  the  sick 
In  Warsaw,  none  of  whom  ailffisred 
from  the  cholera';  ten  of  them  even 
inoculated  themselves  with  the  blond  of 
choleric  patients.  Nor  were  ibc  poKen 
or  nurses  of  the  hospitals,  nor  the 
undertakers,  less  exempt  from  the  dis- 
ease than  the  physicians.  M.  Cham- 
beret added,  that  he  had  never  seen 
cases  that  had  been  left  totally  deflittite 
of  medical  aid;  but  the  pbysieiao-geoe- 
ral  had,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  mor- 
tality was  not  greater  among  them  than 
among  those  who  enjoyed  medical  as- 
sistance ;  and  that  mortality  was,  proba- 
bly, on  the  whole,  about  fifty  per  cent. 
The  thanks  of  the  Academic  were 
voted  to  M.  Chamberet  for  hb  very 
satisfactory  communications. 

CUNICAL  LECTUBJSS, 

Iklnend  m  ih€  DUpmmay  of  th«  Ltmdm 
Univenity, 

Da.  AvTBONY  Todd  TuoMsoif. 

Lectubb  it. 

October  2S,  18S1. 

Rheumatism, 

Gentlbmen,— In  parsusDce  of  the  plan 
sketched  oat  in  my  introdoctory  lecture,  I 
have  aelected  four  cases  from  amoagM  th«»e 
admitted  daring  the  last  week,  as  the  aub- 
ject  of  this  diftcoune:  they  are  those  of 
James  Pennilather,  twenty-two  yemrs  of 
age,  a  poulterer ;  Sarah  Pari^,  a  laim. 
dress,  aged  thirty;  Elixabeth  Spanow,  m. 
laundress,  forty  four ;  and  Jamee  West,  a 
bricklayer,  fifty-foar.  The  disease  vioder 
which  these  foor  pessoDs  are  laboorug  is 
marked  rheutnatitm  in  the  case-book.  They 
were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Pennifather, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  ailing,  pra  vionsly 
in  a  good  state  of  health ;  and  I  am  anzaons 
to  direct  your  attention  to  this  fact,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  features  which  distinguishes 
Bheumatiam  fromGont.  In  one  ooly  of  these 
cases,  that  of  West,  did  the  mode  of  aftisck 
correspond  with  the  usual  nosological  de« 
scription  of  acute  rheumatism  x  this  patie&t 
was  seised  with  ligor,  followed  by  pain  in 
the  knees,  shooting  along  the  limbs  in  botk 
directions,  which  continued  with  more  or 
less  sererity  for  nearly  a  week  j  it  then  sud^ 
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de»ly  left  ^  linfaf,  «nd  affeetod  tb^  Iieftd« 
partiaihriyoTOr  liie  fafthead,  wh«feitliM 
ernr  auce  coodnaed.  It  increaMa  in  the 
MiienoQB,  aodattaiussQch  a  height  as  to  pre- 
heat himirQiDaleeping  imtil  utai  the  mora- 
iBf ,  wbm  he  peiBptrea  proAiaely.  He  feela 
iasgoid  dann^  the  day ;  the  howeb  are  lax ; 
the  aiioe  ia  nearly  aataral ;  the  tODgne 
lured ;  the  paiae  84,  and  aharp ;  and  the 
akia  claauny.  In  Pennifather,  the  rigor 
vas  slight  preceding  the  pain,  which  aud- 
desly  attacked  thenda  and  the  hack  part  of 
Ihe  kead  and  neck,  and  has  been  onatteaded 
hy  any  reminion  or  intermisaioB.  He  per- 
■pirea  anch  at  night.  The  bowela  had  been 
freely  <^ieaed  by  a  Caloaiel  pill  and  puiga- 
tire,  ikree  daya  before  he  preaented  himaelf 
at  the  diapenaary,  and  they  are  atiU  open ; 
the  oriae  ia  high  coloured ;  the  tongoe  clean 
aad  Biabt;  the  pnJao  108,  and  soft.  In 
Ihe eaaee  of  Parker  and  Sparrow,  the  paina, 
vfaich  alao  followed  a  ahiveringfit,  and  were 
Mcceeded  by  heat  and  perapiration,  attacked 
the  pectoral  moaciea,  and  the  acapnia,  paaa- 
iag,  aa  it  were,  throagh  the  cheat.  In 
Parker,  alight  paina,  extending  from  the 
shoalder  Co  the  wriat,  were  felt  before  the 
iehriie  attack  commenced,  and  theae  gaTO 
way  when  the  thorax  became  affected. 
The  increaae  of  paan  at  night,  the  perapira- 
tiooa,  and  other  sjmptoma,  were  nearly  the 
uae  aa  in  the  other  caaea.  Sparrow  ia 
trmhled  with  a  alight  coogh,  which  leada 
Be  to  reaurk  that  M^eimatiam  baa  been  ob- 
ierred  to  alternate  with  habitaal  cough  and 
expectoration,  tfaeee  alwaya  recarring  after 
the  dcdiae  of  the  rheumatic  attack,  and 
Mng  aa  legnlarly  aoapended  during  ita  pre- 
KBce.  It  alao,  occaaionally,  altematea  with 
cataoeoaa  eraptiona  ;  and  I  have  witneased 
■ore  than  once  ita  alternation  with  Hemorr- 
hoidal 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  hiatoiy  of  theae 
caeeadiaplaya  the  difBcolty  of  framing  any 
fcaerai  definition  of  a  diseaae.  In  one  cir- 
oiotttaace  ooly,  that  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  pais  by  external  heat,  do  they  all  accord 
•ith  the  definitioo  of  Dr.  Cnllen ;  and  in 
aoae  of  the  caaea,  except  Weat*a,  were  the 
paiaa  firat  fait  in  the  large  jointa.  Another 
*U9ptum  to  the  description  of  authora 
9»eeta  yoar  eye  in  the  appearance  of  the 
wine,  which  ia  geoerally  aaid  to  behigh- 
Qoloared  in  the  b^pnning ;  whereaa  in  theae 
<as<a  it  waa  natural,  and  only  in  Parker'a 
^  it  aaaame  a  high  colour,  on  the  aecond 
day  alier  ahe  preaented  henwlf  at  the  Dia- 
peiuaty ;  and  which  it  haa  aince  maintained. 
Thia  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  aweats 
IB  her  caae  being  more  profuae  than  in  the 
otheia.  In  none  of  theae  caaea  haa  it  yet 
depQMted  the  pink  sediment  which  iauaually 
perceired  in  it  after  the  fever  aasumea  aa  in- 
tenaitlent  character,  bnt  which  ia  not,  how- 
ever, characteriatic  of  RhenmatiBm,  aa  it  oc<- 
oiaiaAgne,  Gout,  and  many. other  acute 
afiammatoiy  digea^ce.  llie  moat  copious  de- 


poait  of  thia  aedimeat  which  I  erer  wit- 
neaaedoecurxed  in  a  caae  of- Hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  with  Dropsy,  which  provea  fatal. 
dat  yoa  will  find  that  in  Kheomatiam 
ihe  urine  ia  neither  alwaya  high-coluored 
nor  depoaiu  pink  aedimettt,  and  that  the 
paina  attack  every  part  of  the  body,  la 
youth  they  are  aaid  to  affect  moee  generally 
•the  head,  the  muaclea  of  the .  cheat,  and  the 
npper  extremitiea;  and  in  adult  age,  the 
hipa,  thighs,  loins,  and  back ;  and  thia  ub- 
aenration  ia  verified  by  the  caaea  before  aa« 
Parker*a  caae,  alao,  appasently  ooafirma  the 
remark  made,  I  forget  by  whom,  that,  when 
ihe  breathing  only  ia  affected  the  pectoralia 
major  ia  the  aeat  of  pain ;  but  that,  when  bock 
the  m:^  and  minor  are  affected,  there  ia» 
beaidea,  an  acute  pain,  which  aeema  to  dart 
throogh  the  thorax,  between  the  breaat  and 
the  acapula.  When  firat  Parker  waa  at- 
tacked with  pain  nader  the  breaat,  the 
breathing  waa  impeded;  but  when  it  had 
cootinued  for  twenty- four  houra,  and  may 
be  suppoeed  to  have  extended  to  the  deeper^ 
eeated  mnacle,  every  inapiration  waa  accam- 
panied  widi  pain,  paaaing  from  the  breaat 
throogh  to  the  acapnia. 

In  theae  recorded  caaea  the  pain  waa  ao- 
compaoied  by  neither  awelltng  nor  sednaaa ; 
bat  in  one  of  those  not  recorded,  that  of 
Sarah  Padwell,  a  young,  plump  (emale,  the 
wriata  were  much  awelled,  and  painful  to 
the  touch,  although  not  at  all  red.  -When 
rednesa  occura  in  Kheumatiam,  it  differa  from 
that  which  characteriaea  Gout,  in  not  pre- 
aenting  the_  shining  appearance,  nor  being 
accompanie'd  with  the  tenaion  alwaya  more 
or  less  present  in  gouty  inflammation. 

The  age  of  the  youngest  of  theae  patienta 
ia  twenty-two;  but  I  have  met  with  in- 
atancea  of  the  diaeaae  in  children  of  aeven 
yeara  ;  and  you  will  find  that  it  ia  limited  to 
no  period  of  life,  from  five  yeara  to  extreme 
old  age,  but  the  greateat  number  of  caaea 
occur  between  fifteen  and  thirty.  Besides 
theae  four  patienta,  three  other  caaea  of 
Rheomatiam  have  been  admitted  during  the 
week,  which  ia  rather  at  variance  with  the 
received  opinion  diat  the  diaeaae  prevaila 
more  in  the  colder  than  the  warmer  aeasona. 
I  am  diapoaed  to  ascribe  ita  preaent  preva- 
lence t^  the  audden  tranaition  from  dry  to 
rainy  weather.  In  the  year  1826  the  aum- 
mer  waa  unusually  hot  and  dry ;  but  after 
the  18th  of  Aoguat  a  con  aider  able  quantity 
of  rain  fell,  and  numeroua  caaea  of  Rheuma- 
tism appeared,  although  acarcely  any  were 
aeen  before  the  raina  aet  ia. 

Few  aa  these  cases  are,  they  enable  me  to 
point  out  to  yon,  gentlemen,  the  frequency 
of  metastasis  in  Kheumatism.  In  Westa 
caae  the  pain  suddenly  left  the  limbs,  and 
attacked  the  head.  This  individual  is  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  of  a  comparatively 
weaker  habit  of  body  than  the  other  three 
natienta.  Nothing  ia  so  mnch  to  be  dreaded 
m  Rheomatiam  aa  atranalation  of  the  pain 
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and  inflammation  from  the  joints  or  mnscles 
to  a  vital  or^sn — the  brain,  for  instance,  or 
the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  stomach.  It  is  some- 
times the  result  of  the  improper  application 
of  rubefacients  ;  and  it  is  also  said  to  follow 
copious  and  repeated  Tenesection,  but  occa- 
sionally it  occurs  without  any  obvious  cause. 
When  it  affects  the  brain,  and  death  imme- 
liiately  foWovfSt  which  I  have  seen  twice 
happen,  no  appearances  indicative  of  pre- 
vious inflammation  can  be  detected  either  in 
.the  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ ;  but  when  the  fatal  issue  is  not  so 
instantaneous,  the  membranes  generally  dis- 
play |reat  vascularity,  with  adhesions,  a 
deposition  of  gelatinous  matter  on  the  pia 
mater,  and  also  a  deposit  of  flbrine,  form- 
ing adventitious  membranes.  There  is  com- 
monly great  dryness  of  ihe  dura  mater,  and 
a  smaller  quantity  than  usual  of  fluid  is  found 
in  the  ventricles.  In  a  case  of  metastasis 
to  the  lungs,  followed  by  Chorea,  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  private  practice 
some  years  since,  and  terminated  fatally,  the 
ieft  phrenic  nerve  was  found  to  be  in  a  highly 
inflamed  state,  with  considerable  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  but  no  other  ap- 
.pearances  of  diseased  action  were  detected. 
Fatal  metastasis,  however,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence; in  upwards  of  a  thousand  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  four  only  proved  fatal, 
from  the  translation  of  the  disease  to  a  vital 
or,?an. 

In  two  only  of  the  cases  of  Rheumatism 
.admitted  in  the  last  week,  including  those 
under  consideration,  have  I  been  able  to 
trace  the  eiciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
West  ascribes  his  attack  to  working  two 
days  in  a  damp  cellar ;  and  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row refers  her  s  to  having  lately  removed  into 
a  lodging  which  is  damp.  Water,  indeed, 
.in  a  Slate  of  vapour,  seems  to  be  the  princi- 
pal and  most  frequent  remote  cause  of 
Kheumatism.  A  query  thence  arises,  at 
what  temperature  does  it  acquire  its  noxious 
inflaence?  From  the  disease  occurring, 
even  in  warm  climates,  in  rainy  seasons,  we 
Jnight,  a  priori,  suppose  that  a  low  tempe- 
rature is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
that  there  b  some  fallacy  in  this  inference 
may  be  concluded  from  the  results  of  a  series 
of  observations  and  calculations  made  by 
Mt.  Gorrie,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  rain  gauge  and  thermometer  in 
1883-4-5 ;  from  which  the  fact  appears  to 
he  established,  that  the  greater  the  fall  of 
rain  in  a  given  season,  the  colder  that  seasoA 
will  be  found  to  be.*-(//or(icuit.  Tnmu 
vol.  vi.) 

I  would  venture  here,  gentlemen,  to  throw 
out  an  hypothetical  conjecture,  which,  if  it 
do  not  enlighten  you,  may  afford  an  exercise 
lot  your  mi  ads  ;  knowing  that  much  hydro- 
gen is  evolved  in  fogs,  is  it  not  probable  that 
this  is  also  the  cose  whenever  the  atmos- 


ghere  is  surcharged  with  aquMos  vapour  ? 
and  as  Professor  Leslie  has  ascertained  that 
the  process  of  cooling  proceeds  more  rapidly 
in  hydrogen  gas  than  in  atmospherie  air, 
how  far  is  this  likely  to  operate  aa  a  oanse 
of  Rheumatism  T  It  is  a  well*  known  fact  that 
the  disease  is  often  produced  at  sea,  by  fre- 
quent washing  the  decks,  a  custom  now  judi- 
ciously frequently  dispensed  with  lliia  obser- 
vation is  also  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of 
voyagers  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  la 
WeddePs  voyage  towards  the  Sooth  Pole, 
we  are  told  that  when  the  ships  were  in  lati* 
tude  61®  44°,  longitude  Sl^  13'  15",  hav- 
ing had  a  long  course  of  dense  fogs  and 
fresh  gales,  the  decks  of  the  vessels  wero 
constantly  wet,  which  produced  amongst  the 
seamen  colds,  agues,  and  rheumatian.  As 
the  voyagers  in  this  case  were  far  from  laat^, 
and  yet  agues  appeared,  it  may  be  asked 
whether  the  vesetable  matter  of  the  decks 
can  affect  the  decomposition  of  the  water, 
and  produce  something  analogous  to  marsh 
miasma?  In  the  account  of  Kotsebae^k 
voyage  of  discovery,  we  are  informed  that 
near  the  Coral  Islands,  during  freqaeot 
rains  and  gusts  of  wind,  a  sailor  was  attack- 
ed with  Rheumatism,  and  another  with  Scia- 
tica, (vol.  S,  p  338,  Trans.)  Near  La^v, 
in  the  Chinese  seas.  Rheumatism  manifested 
itself  on  account  of  the  great  dews  that  fell 
even  before  sun-set,  ^ibid,  p.  339);  and 
again,  "  immediately  after  we  left  Manilla 
Bay,  (says  Kotsebue)  the  heavy  nigfat-dews, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  land, 
caused  catarrhal  and  rheumatie  fevers," 
(ibid,  p.  343).  Rheumatism  is  very  com* 
mon  in  Switxerland,  in  situatjona  confined 
between  chains  of  high  mountains,  exposed 
to  damps,  and  great  variations  of  temperas 
ture;  and  in  Canada  the  lumberers,  who 
fell  pines  in  the  woods,  and  are  expoaed  to 
great  damps  and  chills,  are  generally  the 
victims  of  Rheumatism.  There  can  be  ne 
doubt,  therefore,  that  moisture  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  but,  it  may 
be  asked,  does  this  operate  in  nroducitig  the 
disease  by  checking  perspiration  T  To  i«pJj 
to  ibis  query,  gentlemen,  would  lead  to  a  long 
theoretical  discussion,  rather  out  of  place  in 
a  practical  discourse  ;  it  is  of  more  impoiw 
tance  to  determine  (he  length  of  time  whick 
elapses  between  exposure  to  moisture  and 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  In  West's  case  ic 
was  six  hours ;  and  in  general  [  have  res- 
marked  that  it  is  within  twelve  boors.  Dr. 
Haygarth,  (Clinical  History  of  Diseases. 
Part  I.)  in  noticing  this  period,  which  he 
terms  the  "  latent  period,'*  referring  to  his 
tables,  says,  "  out  of  twenty-one  cases  only 
four  exceeded  the  period  of  forty-eight 
hours.  The  shortest  time  noted  is  half  am 
hour,  but  I  believe  that  the  cause  and  eflfect 
are  sometimes  connected  together  withotit 
any  interval  of  perfect  health.^* 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  dia^ 
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i  we  caa  yet  say  little,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  cases  befns  as,  as  Pennifather  only  can 
be  coBsiderMi  in  a  state  of  convalesoence. 
By  looking  into  the  Case-book,  yon  wilt  find 
tlikt  the  same  means  were  employed  in  bis 
case.  West's,  and  Parker*s«  He  and  West 
«rese  copped  open  tbe  nape  of  the  neck,  and 
saateen  oonces  of  blood  abstracted  ;  and  the 
hJeeding  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
adaainistzation  of  a  pill  containing  five  grains 
of  Calomel  and  two  of  extract  of  Opium ;  a 
■ttxtnie  was  also  prescribed  for  each,  con- 
taiiiing  foor  floid  drachms  of  tbe  wine  of  the 
seeds  of  Colchictnn,  a  fourth  part  of  which 
was  takeo  every  sixth  hour.  In  both,  tbe 
pains  were  moch  relieved  on  the  following 
«lay,  and  in  Pennifather  they  were  com- 
pletely  gone  on  the  18th;  at  which  time 
also  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  79,  and  was  soft 
aad  regular.  He  was  then  ordered  three 
grains  of  sulphste  of  Quinia,  in  Jij.  of  in- 
fosion  of  Gentian,  to  be  taken  three  times 
a-day.  On  the  20th  he  continued  still  im- 
proviag,  and  his  strength  much  increased  ; 
V|vii.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  were  added 
to  each  dose  of  his  mixture.  To  day  (2Sd) 
he  says  that  he  felt  strong  enough  tu  go  to 
work  again  ;  but  in  the  morning  he  bad  a 
renewed  attack  of  the  pain  in  the  back  of  his 
head,  which,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  moved 
to  the  forehead,  and  then  left  bim.  As  bis 
bowels  had  not  acted  for  thirty  hours,  be 
was  ofdeied  a  pill  with  two  grains  of  Calomel 
and  three  of  extract  of  Henbane,  snd  a 
purging  draught  for  the  morning,  and,  after 
Ibetr  operation,  to  continue  his  mixture.  In 
Parker,  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
by  copping  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
SBflM  Bseaicines  prescribed  ss  in  Pennifa- 
ther's  case^  Here  the  Colchicum  produced 
■aaseaandvevtigo  until  it  operated.  One 
stool  followed  each  dose.  She  was  much 
relieved,  and  continued  free  from  pain  until 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  pain,  but 
in  a  less  degree,  returned,  and  continued  the 
whole  of  the  day.  She  perspires  on  the 
lease  exertion ;  the  urine  is  high  coloured, 
but  clear  ;  the  tongue  reddish,  and  slightly 
larred.  A  pill,  containing  seven  grains  of 
Calomel  and  foor  of  extract  of  Henbane,  was 
eidered  for  bed-time,  and  a  strong  purging 
draoght  for  the  morning,  with  the  mixture  to 
be  continued.     • 

Tbe  employment,  in  acute  rbenmalism,  of 
Opinm  and  Calomel  after  bleeding,  was,  I 
tbink,  introduced  by  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton, 
of  Lynn  Regis,  in  1764,  bnt  his  dose  of 
Opina  seldom  exceeded  one  grain  ;  and  he 
occasioaally  combined  tartar  emetic  with  it. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  have  long  since  dis- 
coBtaned  the  free  use  of  the  lancet  in  Rben- 
and  also  the  constant  use  of  dia- 
I ;  and  have  trusted  to  a  single  local 
m  geDsral  bleeding,  whoe  any  was  necessary, 
IpUowiag  it  with  a  large  d«se  of  Opium,  from 


two  to  three  grains,  in  combination  with 
from  six  toten  grains  of  Calomel,  and  a  purge 
in  the  morning  i  which,  notwiths  ending 
Sydenham's  condemnation  of  opiates,  how- 
ever acute  tbe  pain,  has  almost  in  every 
instance  been  followed  by  relief. 

In  the  early  part  of  my  practical  career, 
when  fresh  from  the  schools,  I  bled  freely  in 
Rheumatism,  and  repeated  the  bleedings; 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  huffy  coat  and  cop- 
ped state  of  the  blood  continued  to  shew 
themselves  on  each  bleeding,  until  the 
strength  of  tbe  patient  wss  reduced  to  an 
alarming  degree.  This  was  sufficient  to  set 
me  to  think  for  myself,  and  I  have  scarcely 
used,  or  ordered  to  he  used,  the  lancet  for 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. When  the  symptoms  authorise  tbe 
abstraction  of  blood,  I  find  etery  indication 
answered  by  cupping  over  the  seat  of  tbe 
pain  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  pain  attacks 
the  head,  or  thorax,  that  I  find  it  requisite. 

I  have  rarely  seen  much  benefit  derived 
from  Colchicum  until  it  purges,  provided 
this  do  not  occur  too  soon  after  it  is  taken ; 
in  which  case,  although  it  purges,  yet  it  does 
not  bring  away  bilious  stools,  aud  little  or 
no  rosacic  acid  ;  the  pink  sediment  appears 
in  the  urine.  When  this  rapid  purgative 
efifect  occurs,  it  is  necessary  to  combine. the 
wine  of  Colchicum  with  Magnesia,  or  some 
alkali,  by  which  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
nach  and  duodenum  is  allayed  ;  and  thence 
the  Colchicum  has  time  to  stimulate  both  the 
hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts,  and  to  be  taken 
into  the  system.  If  it  still  run  off  by  the 
bowels,  I  order  the  powder  of  the  bulb,  and 
combine  it  with  the  compound  powder  of 
Ipecacuanha.  Were  I  to  venture  to  theorise 
respecting  its  action,  I  would  refer  much  of 
the  benefit  derived  to  its  operation  on  the  liver, 
and  the  influence  of  this  organ  over  the 
function  of  the  kidney,  causing  the  excretion 
of  rosacic  acid,. which  appears  to  be  critical 
in  this  disease.  The  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  liver  and  kidney  on  one  another,  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Dumas  an4 
Prevost.  They  cut  both  kidneys  from  a  dog, 
and  on  examinug  the  body  after  tbe  death  of 
the  animal,  they  found  the  liver  inflamed  and 
the  gall.blajclder  turgid  witli  greenish  or  deep 
brown  bile.  The  effect  of  the  Colchicum  in 
augmenting  the  proportion  of  the  rosacic 
acid  which  is  passed  by  the  kidneys,  is  illus- 
trated by  observations  of  Professor  Chelin. 
In  a  severe  case  of  Gout,  he  ascertained  that, 
before  tbe  use  of  the  wine  of  Colchicum,  the 
quantity  of  the  acid  deposited,  both  free  and 
combined  with  Ammonia,  was  0.069 

On  the  4th  day  of  using  the  wine,  0.076 

8tbday    0.091 

l«tb  day 0.112 

When  the  disease  assumes  its  chronic  or 
protracted  form,  I  have  seen  the  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  more  useful  than  any  other 
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remedial  agisiit.  I  order  g;r.  ti.  of  tlie  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa  to  be  diMolved 
in  Jvi.  of  distilled  water,  and  taken  ia 
doses  of  two  table -spoonfuls  every  fourth 
boor,  so  that  the  six  grains  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  twenty-four  hours.  The  two  first 
doses  generally  produce  Tomiting;  but  the 
others  only  slight  nausea.  The  disease 
commonU  yields  to  this  treatment  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  days. 

I  shall  reserve  any  remarks  on  my  observa- 
tions respecting  the  use  of  bark  and  Quinia 
in  the  latter  stages  of  Rheumatism,  until  we 
have  seen  the  result  of  the  cases  now  under 
treatment*. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

Operation  far  Stone,  with  Clinical  Retnarh, 

William  Hf.nry  Looker,  aged  three  years 
and  eleven  months,  was  admitted  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coulson,  October  21st.  1831. 
The  mother  says  that  the  child  has  been  af- 
flicted for  these  last  eighteen  months  with  a 
"  complaint  in  his  water,"  and  that  latterly  the 
child's  sufferings  had  been  most  acute,  parti- 
cularly when  it  passed  its  urine.  He  was 
sounded  and  a  calculus  distinctly  felt.  The 
boy's  health  had  of  late  very  much  suffered, 
from  the  constant  pain  and  irritation  under 
which  he  bad  been  labouring. 

Saturday,  Oct.  22d. — Blr.  Coulson  ope- 
rated on  the  child.  A  lithic  acid  calculus,  of 
the  size  of  an  almond,  was  extracted;  and, 
during  the  extraction,  a  small  one,  of  the  size 
of  a  large  grain  of  wheat,  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  operation  was  completed  within  the 
minute. 

This  is  the  third  dispensary  patient  on 
which  Mr.  C.  has  operated  for  stone  since 
April  last.    The  child  is  doing  extremeljr 

After  the  boy  was  put  to  bed,  Mr.  Coul- 
son made  the  following  obftervatidns  :— 
Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  a  mode  of 
relieving  a  patient  with  stone  is  now  coming 
into  oa^,  by  which  the  cutting  process  is 
avoided,  and  the  stone  is  reduced'  to  minute 
fragments  in  the  bladder,  either  by  crushing 
or  drilling  it. 

Nothing,  1  can  assure  yoo,  would  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  necessity  for 

•  In  Dr.  Thomson's  Lecture  inserted  last  week, 
ffr  **  res  m^gustse  domi,**  read  ••  res  aitnistie 
domi«" 


performing  the  lateral  opention  < 
pensed  with  ;  for  though  a  surgeon  aaj  well 
be  proud  of  performing  operations  with  ce- 
lerity and  safety,  there  is  an  object  of  still 
higher  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  his 
ambition,  which  is  the  lessenings  as  far  as 
he  can,  the  necessity  for  their  perfomaoce 
at  all.  But  there  are  cases  in  which,  I  fear, 
the  lateral  operation  for  stone  will  always  be 
necessary.  The  child  on  which  I  have  just 
operated  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
mother  resided,  frpm  the  most  luimanamo* 
tives,  recommended  her  to  take  the  child  te 
Baron  Heurtelonp.  The  Banm  saw  the  boy 
two  or  three  times,  and  after  mature  4elibe- 
ration  on  the  case,  sent  a  note  to  the  moUier, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  i-^^**  For 
such  young  children  his  operation  is  lesa  fa. 
vourable  and  safe  than  for  grown-up  persons  ; 
and  tbe  old  operation  is,  in  cases  of  very 
young  children,  less  dangeroos  and  leas  le 
be  dreaded.  Under  these  cireunsainnces  the 
Baron  would  recommend  Mrs.  L.,  as  the 
most  prudent  and  safest  plan  which  she  can 
follow,  to  have  the  stone  taken  eet  by  the 
cutting  operation,  and  that  without  delay." 
Such  are  the  observations  of  the  Baroa 
Ileurteloup,  and  I  am  sure  that  yon  eannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fiankness  and  can- 
dour with  which  this  ingenious  man  deliver* 
ed  his  opinion  on  the  merit  of  his  own  mode 
of  operating.  The  ardour  of  enthusiafln  has 
not  blinded  his  judgment,  hut  he  candidly 
acknowledges  some  of  the  cases  to  which 
his  operation  is  least,  or  not  at  all,  applica- 
ble. Prior  to  performing  the  operation  for 
stone,  the  surgeon  should  be  extremely  par- 
ticular in  preparing  his  patient,  by  those 
means  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be 
best  conducive  to  this  end.  Ceisoa  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  bringing- the  patient 
into  a  fit  state  for  the  operation,  by  diet  and 
abstinence;  in  fact,  tbe  most  successful 
lithotomists  are  those  who  are  most  aUentive 
to  this  point.  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical 
Dictionary,  or  at  least  in  the  edition  which 
I  have,  has  given  no  practical  directione  on 
this  most  important  point.  Oheolete  inatca« 
ments,  and  obsolete  modes  of  operating,  are 
detailed  with  minuteness,  and  this  indiapen-* 
sable  part  of  the  treatment  of  a  lithoton^ 
patient  is  not  at  all  alluded  to.  I£  the  patient'e 
health  is  much  impaired,  and  the  bowels  are 
relaxed,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  caee 
in  children,  you  must,  before  the  operation, 
lessen  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  and 
bowels  by  an  anodyne,  and  improve,  aa  far 
as  YOU  can,  the  patient's  health,  by  medicine 
and  attention  to  diet.  I  generally  give,  on 
the  night  preceding  the  operation,  a  fevr 
grains  of  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  with  the  pnlw 
rhei,  and  early  on  the  following  laomin^ 
some  castor  oil.  Two  clysters  should  be 
given  before  the  operation*  one  two  or  three 
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hmn  iftsr  tht  dl,  oonpOMcl  of  gruel,  oUjr* 
oil,  and  idt ;  tad  the  other  about  an  hoiar 
Deiofe  the  epcratioDf  with  coninon  graei  ana 
twenty  or  thirty  drop*  of  laodanom  ia  it* 
If,  when  the  en^geon  aniTee  to  perfonn  the 
opmiioD,  the  laet  injectioa  has  not  come 
away,  heehoold  mfe  the  patientr  if  he  be  an 
adak,  la  goto  etool ;  if,  howe  ver,  itia  a  chiU, 
it  «iii|MeraUvhappea  that,  if  the  injection 
haf  Bot  pateei  off,  it  will  do  oo  at  the  time 
the  maM  ie  introdnced.  On  no  account 
shoahi  the  torgeeo  nndertahe  the  operatioo 
tin  the  ittjcctien  has  come  awny.  The  pu* 
bntflbeoid  be  placed  on  notable  of  suffident 
hoght,  lo  that  the  perineom  be  opposite  to 
thebnoMof  th«8Ufg|«nk.  The  table  should 
rather  be  a  little  too  high  than  too  low,  for 
it  will  be  an  advantage  to-  yoa  in  the  opera- 
tMB  lo  bea little  andn  your  work  than  above 
it.  Aftrr  the  patient  is  boand ,  his  shonldeia 
ad  back  thonld  be  raised  and  supported 
vithpillovs;  he  should  be- brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  table,  and  his  thighs  he  widely 
wpunted  by  an  assistant ;  but  it  b  of  great 
iapoitaaee  that  the  natna  be  kept  straight, 
nd  that  an  inclination  be  not  giren  to  one 
■ide  nuNe  than  the  other.  I  now  introdooe 
a  carved  Ptaff,  and  give  it  to  the  care  of  an 
attistaat.  Yoa  no  doubt  observed  that  Mr. 
Vnan,  who  held  the  staff  for  me  (and  has 
dose  10  00  two  or  three  other  occasions), 
pTe  to  the  instmment  a  different  direction 
to  that  ia  which  it  iu  usaallvheld.  Instead 
of  holding  it  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so, 
Mr.  P.  inclined  the  handle  a  little  towards 
the  groend,  with  the  groove  turned  towards 
the  left  side.  By  this  indination  of  the 
haodle,  jott  certainly  make  the  groove  of  the 
">ff  less  pmmincDt  in  the  perineom;  but 
there  ii  thu  advantage,  when  you  have  cut 
into  the  groove,  you  have  no  occasion  to  alter 
(be  position  of  the  staff,  aud  the  fore-finger 
of  yoor  left  hand  is  quite  at  your  disposal  for 
protecting  the  tectum,  and  guiding  the  knife. 
I  iod  that  I  can  perform  the  operation  much 
noTt  rapidly  in  this  way,  than  by  taking  the 
Maff  into  my  own  hand.  M.  Langenbeck  is 
a  strong  advocate  for  this  mode  of  holding 
the  staff;  he,  however,  advises  the  handle 
^  be  iadined  still  more  towards  the  ground 
thu  I  do.  I  begin  the  fimt  incision  rather 
^.  shoot  two  fingeis  breadth  above  the 
*M*»  the  hoib  of  the  urethra  will  be  then 
avoided.  In  fact  the  exumal  incision,  if 
c^^nneaced  higher  op,  can  be  of  no  use  to 
yoQ;  and  I  find  that  this,  the  upper  part  of 
the  vonod,  is  often  the  slowest  to  heal.  Re* 
(pecting  the  remaining  steps  of  the  opera- 
t>«.  I  have  Kttle  new  to  offer.  For  the  di- 
vi«»a  of  the  prostate  I  use  the  long  straight 
^ffei  with  the  beak  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
P^t*  I  began  in  I6f8  with  the  gorget; 
^t  whatever  meiita  this  inatniment  may 
possess  in  the  hands  of  an  eaperienced  ope- 
titer,  1  ieel  coofident  that«  for  a  beginner  at 


leasti  (he  knife  ie  the  iaieit  and  beet  f  nstre* 
ment  which  he  can  employ.  If  any  hemoe* 
rhage  occur,  you  most  endeavour  to  cobp 
press  the  bleediing  veeeel  with  your  finger. 

The  after  treatment  consists,  if  no  inflame 
matory  symptoms  ensue,  in  merely  keeping 
the  patient  quiet,  though  it  is  extremely  di£ 
ficult  to  carry  this  into  execution  with  chil* 
dren.  The  knees  by  sosse  surgeons  are  tied 
together;  by  others  they  are  not  t  bat  they 
should  always  be  kept  raised,  and  the  scro- 
tum supported.  No  application  is  reouired 
to  the  wound ;  but  the  orino  eboold  oe  re^ 
ceived  oo'Spongee,  and  the  parts  kept  clean* 
Some  urine  soon  begins  to  flow  throogh  the 
natural  passage.  In  a  man  above  maty,  ou 
whom  I  operated  some  time  ago,  a  cousim 
derable  quantity  of  water  came  throogh  the 
urethra  on  the  morning  following  the  opera* 
tion.  The  time,  however,  vasies  at  whiek 
the  water  entirdy  ceases  to  pass  through  the 
wound ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  urinary  fie* 
tulm  remain. 


PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  REGARD- 
ING CHOLERA. 

[Ths  following  memorandum. on  the  subject 
of  cholera  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  "  rules  and  regulations"  in- 
tended to  prevent  its  introduction,  and  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette, 
we  shall  probably  take  another  opportunity 
of  bringing  before  our  readers.] 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

College  of  Physicians,  Oct  20. 

The  following  are  the  early  symptoms  of 
the  disease  in  its  most  marked  form,  as  it  OC' 
curred  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Uussel  and 
Dr.  Barry,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  corroborated 
by  the  accounts  from  other  places,  where  the 
disease  has  prevailed  : — 

Giddiness,  sick  stomach,  nervous  agiU- 
tion,  intermittent,  slow,  or  small  pulse, 
cramps,  beginning  at  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  and  rapidly  approaching  the  trunki 
give  the  first  warning. 

Vomiting,  or  purging,  or  both  these  eva- 
cuations, of  a  liquid  like  rice-water,  or  whey* 
or  barley-water,  come  on  ;  the  features  be* 
come  sharp  and  contracted,  the  eye  sinks« 
the  look  is  expressive  of  terror  and  wildness  ; 
the  lips,  face,  neck,  hands,  and  feet^  and 
sooa  after  the  thighs,  arms,  and  whole  sur-i 
face,  assume  a  leaden,  blue,  purple,  black,  or 
deep  brown  tint,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  individual,  varying  in  shade  with  the 
intensity  of  the  attack «  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  in  sixe,  the  skin  and  soft 
parts  covering  them  are  wrinkled,  shrivelled, 
and  folded  ;  the  nails  put  on  a  bluish  pearly 
white }  the  larger  superficial  veins  are  mark- 
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ed  by  flat  lines  of  a  deeper  black ;  the  palse 
becomea  either  sraall  as  a  thread,  and 
scarcely  vibrating,  or  else  totally  extinct. 

The  fkin  is  deadly  cold  and  often  damp ; 
the  tonene  always  moist,  often  white  and 
loaded,  but  flabby  and  chilled  like  a  piece  of 
dead  flesh.  The  voice  is  nearly  gone ;  the 
respiration  quick,  irregular,  and  imperfectly 
performed.  The  patient  speaks  in  a  whis> 
per.  He  stmggles  for  breath,  and  often  lays 
his  hand  on  his  heart  to  point  out  the  seat 
of  bis  distress.  Sometimes  there  are  ngid 
spasms  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and  loins.  The 
secretion  of  urine  is  totvlly  suspended ;  vo- 
mitings and  purgings,  which  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  most  important  or  dangerous  symp- 
toms, and  which,  in  a  very  great  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease,  have  not  been  profuse, 
or  have  been  arrested  by  medicine  early  in 
the  attack,  succeed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  urgent  and  pe- 
culiar symptom  of  this  disease  is  the  sudden 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  ;  proved  by 
the  diminished  action  of  the  henrt,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  aud  extremities,  and  the 
stagnant  state  of  the  whole  circulation.  It 
is  important  to  advert  to  this  fact,  as  point- 
ing out  the  instant  measures  which  may 
safely  and  beneficially  be  employed  where 
medical  aid  cannotimmediately  be  procured* 
All  means  tending  to  restore  the  circulation 
and  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  body  should 
be  had  recourse  to  without  delay.  The  pa- 
tients should  always  immediately  be  put  to 
bed,  wrapt  up  in  hot  blankets,  and  warmth 
should  bo  sustained  by  other  external  appli- 
cations, such  as  repeated  frictions  with  flan- 
nela  and  camphorated  spirits ;  poultices  of 
mustard  and  linseed  (equal  parts)  to  the 
stomach,  particularly  where  pain  and  vomit- 
ittg  exist ;  similar  poultices  to  the  feet  and 
legs,  to  restore  their  warmth.  The  return- 
ing heat  of  the  body  may  be  promoted  by 
bags  containing  hot  salt,  or  bran,  applied  to 
different  parts  of  it.  For  the  same  purpose 
of  restoring  and  sustaining  the  circulation, 
white  wine-whey,  with  spice,  hot  brandy 
and  water,  or  sal  volaiile,  in  the  dose  of  a 
tea-spoonful,  in  hot  water,  frequently  re- 
peated, or  from  five  to  twenty  drops  of  some 
of  the  essential  oils,  as  peppermint,  cloves, 
or  cajeput,  in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  may  be 
administered  ;  with  the  same  view,  where 
the  stomach  will  bear  it,  warm  broth,  with 
spice,  may  be  employed.  In  very  severe 
cases,  or  where  medical  aid  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given,  in  any  of  the  warm 
drinks  previously  recommended. 

These  simple  means  are  proposed  as  re- 
sources in  the  incif  i  -nt  stag«  of  the  disease, 
where  medical  aid  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
-  In  reference  to  the  further  means  to  be 
adopted  \n  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  thai  no  specific  remedy 


has  yet  been  ascertained  ;  nor  baa  any  plaa 
of  cure  been  sufficiently  commended  k^  suc- 
cess to  wairant  Its  express  recommendatioa 
from  authority.  The  Board  have  already 
published  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
methods  of  treatment  adopted  in  India, 
and  of  the  diflferent  opinions  entertained 
as  to  the  use  of  bleeding,  emetics,  calo- 
mel, opium,  &c.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  more  information  on  this  subject 
may  be  obtained  from  those  parts  of  the 
continent  where  the  disease  is  now  pievaiU 
ing ;  but  even  should  it  be  otherwise*  the 
greatest  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  ihe 
intelligence  and  seal  which  the  mediical 
practitioners  of  this  country  will  employ  in 
establishing  an  appropriate  method  ot  care. 
HsNay  Halpoho, 

President  of  the  Board. 


CAJEPUT  OIL. 

M.  La  MARE,  an  old  practitioner  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  has  lately  nrritten  a 
strong  letter  to  the  Paris  Acad^naie  de 
Medicine  inveighing  against  the  ase  of 
cajeput  oil.  It  is  not  at  all  employed 
by  the  Indians,  be  says,  in  the  cnre  of 
cholera:  it  is  an  incendiary  medicine 
that  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against :  it  may,  indeed,  be  u^ ed  with 
some  advantage  externally  in  chronic 
rheumatism ;  but  it  contains  copper, 
and  is  dangerous,  &c.  In  short,  be  is 
indignant  at  the  pains  which  seein  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  French  journals 
to  cry  it  up,  ivbieh  be  attributes  altoge- 
ther to  cupidity  and  ignorance. 

The  reaaing  of  the  letter  elicited  some 
facts  from  members  of  the  Academic, 
who  entered  into  a  discussion  upon  it. 
The  great  specific  gravity  of  cajeput  oil 
is,  according  to  M.  Lauaibert,  a  cnarac- 
teristic  of  its  genuineness,  which  fraud 
cannot  imitate.  Its  green  colour  docs 
not  always  prove  that  it  contains  aa 
oxide  of  copper,  according  to  M.  Ca. 
ventou:  it  is  frequently  produced  by 
an  organic  colouring  substance  inherent 
in  the  leaves ;  and  the  quantity  of  cop. 
per  found  in  it  is  no  more  than  1-22n(l 
part  of  a  grain  in  each  gro$.  Neither 
18  the  oil  caustic,  according  to  M.  Pellc- 
ti«r,  except  when  taken  quite  pure, 
lik»  the  essential  oil  of  peppcnniut,  &c. 
M.  Lamare*8  letter,  however,  wua 
thought  worthy  of  being  ccnumuucated 
to  the  journals. — Gaiitte  Midicaie, 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  SklnneiwSlr«.ct,  Lou  ion. 
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hECtvun  V. 

Etflanatwn  cf  iht  term,  Diaihesis^-^finptetm 

tf  Dmut-o^Mode  of  examiniug  thtu—Ap- 

rmnem  vf  iht  Vaoo-^  ih€  Ton$y4-^ 

lie  £|ei— fiuM  Sardotticus^Facies  Hippo- 

cvtin— .&EpraRaii  t^the  Omntenance'-'Ex-' 

maatianrfthf  Hand—tke  PuUe^iU  CIm- 

Mctei*. 

Tuu  is  a  tern,  gesUeroen,  wUch,  on  r«- 

^**^t  I  tluak  I   omitted  to  eiplaiiif  or 

eve*  10  acntion  at  all— njunely,  the  word 

Wkn  Ike  bo4j  ia  pUkriicalarly  pivditpoied 
toanykiadof  iffeetiOD,  it  is  said  by  some 
I    ^^*e  that  partkular  dkuketh,  or  a  digpo- 
I   litiaitek.    However,  job  will  genorfllly 
***,  tha  tana  limitfd  to  ipnpty  two  ttaipt-^ 
"^ioAuaautery  Hate,  and  a  stata  of  .weak* 
^'^•f  tf  debility,  if  not  ol  patreeceacy.    Yoa 
^bear  the  obo  calfad  the  phloguiio,  or 
\  *^>  which  yoo  kaow  meaits  etrooi^,  and 
^otbercatMtbeaMhenie,etweab«  Yfhtn 
^peraao,  for  iaeCaacOi  i»  ia  a.  high  state 
^  ^uitcowBt,  with  a  fall  ead  ttfoag  patee 
^  ^  ol  bodyp  and  under  awy  particalar 
^^J>Mt,  he  it  said  to  have  tlie  etbeoicr  or 
^^utic  diathcaie    ia  fact,  aa  active  in- 
■**»>«oi>  tute  of  the  body.     If,  how- 
^^»  the  ttate  be  one  of  debifity,  so  that 
^  diMM  wbich  ia  actnaHy  preeent  ia 
^f^  wiib  weilkaeae,  aad   ttill   awyro 
'' ^«itie»ecaUa|iOT  aad  a  diepaattion  to 
JT^^^^^iaitaprapeM,  tbeaic  iacalled 
^aNhcniediathen.    I  believe,  ia  modem 
■•••  tk<ie  termi  are  rarely  used,  except 


when  a  certain  diaeaie  is  present,  so  that 
they  really  imply*  not  the  disposition  to  dis- 
ease, hot  the  character  of  the  disease-^ 
and,  indeed,  as  to  whether  it  is  actively 
i^ammatory,  attended  by  strength,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  attended  by  weakness;  but  even 
of  tbeae  two,  you  seldom  hear  persons  speak 
of  either,  in  this  country,  excepting  the  phlo^ 
gistic. 

I  may  mention  that  the  word  diathcUs  ia 
nsed  by  old  authors  in  other  senses— to  sigoify 
(he  general  disposition  (o  disease  ot  any  parti. 
cniar  season,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the 
period  was  said  to  be  its  diathesis.  If  the 
disposition  of  any  particular  season  of  (he 
year-Miot  the  regular  seasons — were  to  pro- 
duce such  and  such  kinds  of  disease,  the 
word  diathesis  was  applied  to  that  disposi- 
tion—to  the  disposition,  if  I  may  so  speak,' 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  But,  gene- 
ttflly  speaking,  the  word  is  used  as  I  have 
pointed  out  alx>ve. 

Howeter,  you  will  find  a  constitutional 
disposition  to  certain  diseases,  when  prpent, 
caned  a  diathesis.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
oncommon,  in  practice,  to  hear  persons  talk 
of  a  Bcrofufoos  diathpsis.  Where  a  person 
has  every  look  of  scrofula,  with  its  actual! 
presence  in  one  part,  yon  wiH  hear  indivi. 
dnaiir  say,  that  is  a  scrofafons  diathesis.  A 
disposition  to  many  other  kinds  of  disease,, 
when  present,  is  sometimes  called  a  diothe-  - 
sis,  but  it  is  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of  which' 
we  bear  the  moat. 

Tbrieterm  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  that 
fall  state  cf  the  body  which  would  render  a 
peraon  very  Kable  fo  an  active  inflammatory' 
affection ;  -bnt  is  certainly  more  frequently  h- 
xltited  to  that  state  when  the  dbease  actually 
basbegita.  When  a  violetit  disease  b^gif)s,and 
tbefe  ia  quickness  and  strength  of  pulse,  and^ 
beat,  the  person  is  said  to  have  the  plilogistic 
diathesis.  Now  and  (hen,  person^  with 
merely  a  M)  pulse  are  said  to  be  labouring' 
under  the  phlogistic  diathesis  ;  but  that  state 
is  cliaracteHsed  more  particnlarlv  by  the 
word  plethora,  of  which  1  spoke  in  the  tftsC 
lecture.    I  stated,  that  when  the  blood  was 
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ia  ezoeis  to  the  ttiength  and  to  the  fesflels, 
tnie  plethora  was  said  to  exist — plethora  vera. 

Speaking  of  plethora,  you  will  pardon  me 
for  recapitulating  what  I  mentioned  ia  the 
laat  lecture— viz.  that  there  ia  true  plethora* 
plethora  vera  or  a6*o2uta— that  is  to  say,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  strength  or  the  Tessels — 
plethora  ad  vire»,  or  plethora  ad  vata.  I  also 
■tated  that  a  fanciful  kind  of  plethora  was 
mentioned  in  old  authors,  where  the  hlood  is 
not  supposed  to  be  excessive  in  quantity,  but 
to  be  expanded ;  and  that  is  called  plethora 
ad  molem,  or  plethora  apparent ', — and  another 
•pedes  of  plethora  was  supposed  to  exist 
when  the  containing  vessels  were  diminished 
la  capacity,  so  that,  though  the  quantity  of 
blood  was  the  same,  the  vessels  became  too 
amall  for  it ;  and  that  has  been  called  ple- 
thora ad  tpoHum — the  space  being  too  small. 

In  the  last  lecture  I  began  the  considera- 
tion of  symptoms  in  general.  I  may  men- 
tion  that,  in  some  writers,  you  find  symptoms 
and  signs  distinguished  from  each  other,  but 
I  think  it  mere  trifling  to  dwell  upon  such 
matters.  With  respect  to  symptoms,  I  was 
going  to  consider  them  as  they  were  observa- 
ble by  the  patient,  or  observable  by  others, 
because  many  aze  observable  by  the  patient 
alone,  and  are  not  cognizable  to  others; 
those,  however,  which  others  observe,  of 
course  the  patient,  for  the  most  part,  may 
observe  likewise.  I  have  considered  the 
chief  of  those  of  which  a  patient  alone  caa 
take  cognizance,  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  those  which  the  by-standers,  and 
particularly  medical  by-standers,  observe. 

Now,  in  observing  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  right  to  remember  that  providence 
has  blessed  us  with  five  senses  ;  and  all  these 
five  senses  it  would  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as 
unscientific,  in  us  not  to  employ.  I  am  led  to 
•peak  in  this  way  on  account  of  iu  being  a 
modem  prac  tice  to  employ  the  ear  extensively. 
Those  who  do  so  are  laughed  at  as  innova- 
tors—as people  who  take  unnecessary  pains, 
and  are  perhaps  attempting  a  piece  of 
quackery,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression 
npon  patients ;  at  any  rate  they  are  laughed 
at :  but  it  will  be  inipossible  for  them  to  be 
laughed  at  long.  It  nature  have  blessed  us 
with  hearing  to  observe  certain  phenomena 
arooad  us,  there  caa  be  no  reason  for  aot 
employing  it  when  we  come  to  observe 
the  pheaomeaa  of  disease ;  and  if  it  be  a 
fact  that  symptoms  take  place  of  the  most 
aaefal  nature  that  are  cognizable  by  the 
•tr  only,  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  our  ears 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  them*  We  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  employ  all ,  our  five 
•enaes  in  the  investigation  of  disease.  The 
ebief,  however,  of  which  we  make  use,  are  the 
iansa  of  sight,  the  sease  of  heariag,  and  the 
•ease  of  touch ;  but  the  smell,  and  in  some 
iaataaoes  even  the  taste,  may  be  called  ia  to 
our  aid ;  the  smell,  however,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  taste.    It  would  be  as  ab- 


surd to  shut  our  ears  as  to  shut  our  eyes,  yet, 
because  the  extensive  employment  of  hearing 
has  only  been  introduced  lately,  those  who 
were  not  instructed  in  this  point  when  they 
were  students,  are,  some  of  them,  too  proud 
to  condescend  to  learn  in  their  old  age,  and 
are  good  enough  to  pity  us  younger  men. 

As  to  those  symptoms  which  are  cog- 
nizable by  our  various  senses,  they  dis- 
cover themselves  and  are  apparent  ia  every 
part  of  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  foot  ; 
but  the  two  parts  which  give  the  chief  symp- 
toms to  the  sight,  and  I  may  say  to  the 
touch,  and  the  chief  symptoms  not  only  ia 
reference  to  themselves  but  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  the  head  and  the  hmd,  Tt 
has  become  the  custom,  in  all  civilized  na- 
tions, to  cover  all  parts  of  the  body  except 
the  face  and  hands ;  and  these  two  parts  af> 
ford  far  more  infoimatioa  respecting  the  state 
of  the  body,  and  respecting  disease*  that 
are  present,  and  not  seated  in  these  indivi. 
dual  parts,  but  at  a  distance,  thaa  aay  otherm. 
It  is  certaialy  a  striking  coincidence  ;  hat 
we  must  remember  that  while  necessity  com- 
pels mankind  to  keep  the  face,  and  almoat 
always  the  hand,  uncovered.  Providence  has 
ordained  that  these  same  two  parts  shall 
coavey  the  chief  information  to  others  re- 
specting our  mind  and  body  at  all  times. 

With  respect  to  the  face,  we  obaerre  that 
it  gives  us  two  sorts  of  information— firat,  as 
a  mere  portion  of  the  body  only,  a  portion 
of  the  surface  which  is  far  more  affected  by 
every  change  than  almost  any  other  except- 
ing the  hand,  and  therefore  so  far  as  it  is 
face;  and,  secondly,  it  gives  us  another  de- 
scription of  information  so  far  as  it  is  cotta- 
tenance,  so  far'as  it  expresses  the  state  of  the 
mind  and  the  state  of  feeling  altogether.  The 
observations  which  you  make  npon  this  pait 
of  the  bodv  may  be  considered  as  thej  re- 
spect  simply ./oM,  and  as  they  respect  aimply 
oountenanee. 

With  regard  to  the  face  as  really  a  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  if  there  be  ful- 
ness of  blood  it  i^  shewn  particularly  tliere. 
If  you  were  to  take  the  same  quaatitj  of  siir* 
face  ia  aay  other  part  of  the  body — the  ab* 
domen,  back,  or  thighs — yon  would  not  get 
the  same  information  from  the  part,  siiDply 
as  surface,  as  you  do  from  the  nee.  If  tb« 
body  be  at  all  full,  you  see  it  ia  the  face.  If 
the  circulatioa  be  rapid  and  the  heatcooaider* 
able,  it  is  the  face  that  shews  it ;  the  cbeeLs 
become  tinged  much  sooner  than  any  other 
part.  If  there  be  the  least  degree  of  cold- 
ness^ you  perceive  it  in  the  cheeks,  nose,  and 
lips.  You  discover  hectic  fever  in  an  in. 
staat  by  the  red  pstch  upoa  the  cheek.  ]  t 
the  patient  be  labouring  under  diflicalty  of 
breathing,  yon  find  the  eyes  immediately 
suffused,  you  find  the  lips  more  or  less  UtI^^ 
aad  the  whole  face  frequently  of  a  leaden 
hue ;  sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  Been  it 
black.    If  it  be  jaundica  that  the  pati««^% 
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faiboan  nuler,  yoo  digcover  it  iiKtantly 
in  the  face;  bj  one  part. of  the  face  too 
will  detect  it  long  before  it  appears*  in 
anj  otiier  port  of  the  body  except  the  band ; 
and  when  the  dieease  has  nearly  declined,  it 
ie  in  the  lace  aa  well  as  the  hand  that  it 
lingers  the  loogest.  In  the  white  of  the  eye 
yoo  perceive  the  presence  of  jaundice  lie- 
lore  it  is  apparent  any  where  else,  ex- 
cept at  the  root  of  the  nails.  If  the  patieat 
be  bloodless,  yon  first  discorer  it  in  tWpaio- 
ness  of  the  face»  the  want  of  the  osnal  wet- 
milioa  of  the  lips,  and  in  the  absolute  pale- 
new  of  the  tongue ;  there  is  not  a  white 
crust  opoD  the  toa^BP,  but  that  organ  is  ab- 
solutely hlarhewf.  One  of  the  chief  marks 
of  scroifisla  is  shewn  in  the  face  ;  there  is  the 
dihtrf  f«pO  and  the  tumid  under  lip. 

Then,  again,  in  the  tongue  you  have  an 
nRBeoae  number  of  symptoms.  The  body 
ctnnot  Mboor  under  inflammation  in  any  part 
bat  the  tongue  becomes  aflfected  by  it.  If 
there  be  strength,  generally  the  tongue  be- 
OQues  white ;  if  there  be  inflammation  with- 
in the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  frequently 
becomes  red— ted  at  the  tip,  red  at  the 
sdes,  perhaps  red  all  over,  and  perhaps 
thste  are  red  stripes  upon  it.  If  the  sto- 
mach be  simply  in  a  state  of  dyspepsia,  and 
the  bowels  confined,  yoo  have  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  yellow  thick  mucus.  The  in- 
dicatioDs  of  the  tongue  are  innumerable; 
they  have  been  observed  from  the  remotest 
ages ;  and  no  one  would  think  of  finishing 
hM  attention  to  a  patient  witliout  looking  at 
that  Ofgaa.  The  tongue  sometimes  will  be- 
cosM  brown,  sometimes  it  will  become  ab- 
solately  black.  In  what  are  called  putrid 
disessea,  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  de- 
faihty,  and  a  disposition  to  putrescency,  the 
toogoe  will  become  black.  In  other  cases  it 
«ill  become  glased  throughout,  shining,  and 
glassy ;  and  in  this  state  it  will  frequently 
be  cradled  into  the  bargain.  In  other  dis- 
e,  again,  as,  for  instance,  in  delirium 
,  it  is  frequently  covered  by  a  creamy 
-not  a  thick  yellow  mucus— it  u 
,  not  dry — but  a  mucus  more  like  cream 
than  any  thing  else,  and  so  liquid  that  the 
tongue  is  moist.  I  need  not  insist  upon 
&e  great  importance  of  that  part  of  the  face 
or  head — the  tongue. 

Then,  again,  if  we  take  the  eyes.  We  dis- 
eover  in  a  moment  whether  there  is  great 
excitement  of  the  brain  going  on  by  the 
sparkling  of  the  eyes,  by  ibeir  redness,  and 
by  their  being  watery.  We  can  discover  whe- 
ther a  person  has  headache  b^  the  oppres- 
tioQ  sb«wn  in  the  eyes ;  and  in  some  affec- 
tioos  of  the  head,  the  eyes  squint — ^are  con- 
torted in  various  ways.  Frequently,  too, 
when  a  person  is  asleep,  he  does  not  com- 
pletely close  his  eye,  and  that  is  often 
an  iadication  of  aisease.  Then,  again, 
the  state  of  the  pnpil  is  very  characteristic 
of  many  afiections  of  the  head.    If  you  take 


the  eye  altogetlier,  there  is  generally  an  ap- 
pearance of  brilliancy,  or  of  dulness ;  or  if  you 
take  particular  parts,  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  or  on  the  other  hand,  an  extreme 
contraction  ;  and  all  these  things  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  observe*  becanse  they 
point  out  particular  albttlons.  For  exam- 
ple, if  yoa  take  apoplexy,  you  see  the  popH 
usnRy  dilated,  and  you  know  that  there 
is  gn*at  oppression  of  the  brain  ;  but  if  the 
pupil  be  smasingly  contracted — reduced  to 
a  pin's  point,  you  may  almost  to  a  cer* 
tainty  say  that  the  patient  will  die :  1  do 
not  say  it  is  abtolwtelif  certain,  because  it  is 
wrong  to  speak  positively.  If  a  person 
have  taken  opium  m  a  large  quantity,  there 
is  the  same  efiect  produced — generally  a 
great  contraction  of  the  pupil ;  and  where 
you  are  not  with  certainty  informed  of 
the  patient  having  taken  this  narcotic, 
the  appearance  I  have  just  described 
will  assist  you  materially  in  forming  the 
diagnosis.  Then  besides  the  strabysmus, 
and  the  open  state  of  the  eye  during  sleep, 
you  have  contortions  in  various  instances, 
particularly  if  a  child  have  convulsions  of 
another  part  of  the  face — convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  he  gnashes 
and  grinds  his  teeth  together  during  sleep, 
and  his  eyes  roll. 

From  the  state  of  the  orbit,  or  at  least  the 
contents  of  the  orbit  around  the  eye,  you 
judge  of  the  extreme  debility,  exhaustion, 
and  emaciation  of  the  patient.  If  the  parts 
around  the  eye  become  absorbed,  the  eye 
sinks  back  in  the  orbit,  and  a  hoUowness  is 
produced,  which  is  charaoteristic  of  extreme 
exhaustion  and  inanition,  and  this  alone  will 
enable  you  to  say  in  a  moment  how  much 
worse  the  patient  has  become. 

From  the  face  aUogether,  simply  as  a  part 
of  the  body,  you  are  able  frequentlyto  tell  at 
once  that  the  lungs  are  aflfected,  or  that  there 
is  a  great  disposition  to  afleotion  of  the 
longs.  It  is  impossible  sometimes  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  if  the  patient  be  not 
labouring  under  phthisis,  he  soon  will; 
From  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  conh* 
tenance  altogether,  particularly  from  the 
appearance  of  the  eye,  its  transparency^ 
together  with  the  languor  of  the  cheeks* 
or  the  flush  upon  them,  no  doubt  can 
exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disposition; 
And  with  respect  to  other  parts,  you  can  tell 
that  the  patient  is  labouring  under  organic 
disease  of  the  abdomen  from  the  look  of  Che 
cheeks :  I  do  not  sayit  is  so  always,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  face  is  of  great  use  in  en* 
abling  us  to  detect  that  circumstance.  In 
organic  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  surrounding  parts,  you  have  often  a 
faint  greenish  yellow  appearance,  of  the 
face,  something  like  that  of  a  faded  leaf, 
with  minute  vessels,  not  forming  a  patch 
of  red,  as  in  hectic  fever,  but  reticuuitedr 
like   net-work,    on    the    cheeks.      Whero 
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■yoaobtenra  this,  there  is  generally  some 
]>art  of  the  abdomen  in  a  state  of  organic 
disease.  Yoa  discofer  the  strength  of  a 
patient  ia  a  moment  by  bis  couDtenance. 
When  you  are  attending  a  case  of  fever, 
there  is  frequently  no  occasion  to  ask  a 
<^aestion :  you  can  tell  whether  a  pa- 
tient is  better  or  worse  by  Tiewiog  bis 
cotmtenaoce.  So  with  respect  to  many  other 
diseases,  when  the  patient  is  getting  either 
better  or  worse,  yoa  can  tell  immediately  by 
bis  face,  what  change  has  taken  place  sub- 
•eeqaentiy  to  your  previous  visit.  Every 
body  makes  this  observation;  and  hence, 
when  an  individual  meets  a  friend,  he  tells 
him  that  he  looks  well,  or  he  is  sorry  to  see 
him  ill.  If  the  appearance  of  the  face  be  so 
ciiaracteristic  of  the  state  of  an  individual's 
health  to  an  inexperienced  person,  how  much 
mon  so  must  it  be  to  the  medical  man  who 
studies  minutely  every  shade  of  change  and 
iiffetence  that  takes  place  in  each  particu- 
lar part! 

^leaking  of  convulsions  of  the  face — soeh 
aa  squinting  or  contortions  of  the  eye,  or  a 
griading  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  I  may 
•tBte  that  there  is  one  set  of  convulsions 
•boat  the  mooth^  which  is  mentioned  under 
the  term  risus  mrdonieiu :  it  is  a  horrid  sort 
of  grin  which  you  often  see  in  persons  who  are 
about  to  expire.  To  me  it  is  the  most  terri- 
ble of  all  sights.  It  has  been  thought  to  cha- 
racterixe  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case-^in. 
flammation  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion. It  is  common,  however,  for  persons 
at  death's  door  to  giin  frightfully.  The  phe- 
nomenon receives  its  name  mm  a  herb 
which  grows  in  Sardinia,  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  and  said  to  produce  in  those  wbo 
eat  it  this  horrid  contortion  of  the  mouth 
jttsi  before  death. 

Yoa  likewise  see  a  singular  appearance  of 
Uie  countenance,  mentioned  by  almost  every 
writer  under  the  title  of faciet  hippoeratiem ;  it 
is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  face  immedi- 
ately before  death,  when  the  body  ia  at  last 
oempletely  exhausted » and  life  about  to  be  re- 
signed. It  is  so  called  because  Hippocrates 
gave  a  most  aceurate  description  of  it.  His 
oeacription  is,  sharpness  of  the  nose,  hollo  v- 
neas  of  the  eyes,  collapsed  state  of  the  tem- 
ples»  collapsed  and  eontracted  state  of  the 
ears ;  tlte  edges  of  the  nostrils  everted ;  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  firm,  tense,  and  dry  | 
naleaess  of  the  whole  face,  perhaps  even 
blacknesa,  or  a  Hvid  and  a  leaden  appear- 
aare.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
facics  bippocntics.  W  hen  you  see  a  person 
dying  from  a  disease  that  has  exhausted  him 
gradually,  this  is  exactly  the  appearance  of 
the  face. 

I  may  mention,  aldM>ttgh  it  is  not  in  regular 
order,  that  among  the  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
<me  is  Ukea  from  the  teeth ;  not  that  all 
phthisical  patients  have  the  same  state  of 


the  teeth,  but  in  many  there  ia  a  beaatlfol 
whiteness  of  the  teeth,  with  a  degree  of  trana- 
parenoy  and  brilliancy  which  is  oompan- 
tively  seldom  seen  in  persons  who  are  not 
disposed  to  phthisis. 

Speaking^  of  erui>tions,  I  mi^  mention  that 
^e  exanthematic  and  acute  inmmmatory  cu- 
taneous diseases,  shew  themselves  modi  bet- 
ter on  the  face,  for  the  moat  part,  than  any- 
where else.  It  is  on  the  face  ftnt  that  yoa 
discover  a  child  is  going  to  have  the  measles. 
When  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  pyrexia,  and 
you  are  sure  it  is  going  to  be  ill  of  something 
or  other,  the  face  will  first  disclose  it,  if  it  be 
the  measles.  There  you  have  the  running  of 
the  eyes — ^there  you  have  the  fulness  ;  and 
the  first  papulie  that  present  tliemselves  are 
generally  seen  on  the  face.  Most  acute  en- 
taneous  diseases  attack  the  face  among  the 
earliest  parts  ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  yet  the  faee^ 
if  affected,  discovers  the  true  natnre  of  the 
disease  better  frequently  than  any  other 
part;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 
face  is  much  more  vascular  than  other 
parts.  The  cheeks  are  more  or  less  inclin- 
ed to  be  red  in  most  individuals,  and  the 
least  feverishness  reddens  the  face  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  acute  cutaneous  diseases  generally 
shew  themselves  best  ia  that  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  face  simply  as  a. 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bod^,  yon  dia- 
cover  paralysis  in  it  more  eamly  then  in 
any  other  part.  If  a  person  be  sittiog 
still,  you  cannot  tell  whether  his  arm  or 
his  leg  is  paralysed;    but   if   bis  fiice  be 

Saralysed,  you  will  generally  in  an  instant 
iscover  it  by  the  part  affected  being  drawn 
to  the  opposite  side,  and  perhaps  from  his  in- 
ability to  swallow  his  saliva.  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  tongue ;  the  moment  tbe  per- 
soo  begins  to  speak,  yon  frequently  in  pa- 
ralysis can  discover  the  existence  of  tha 
disease ;  the  tongue  frequently  in  paralyris 
moves  to  one  side,  but  it  generally  moves  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  winch  the 
mouth  is  drawn.  In  fever,  and  other  dis- 
eases, the  tremor  of  the  tongue  is  very  cha- 
racteristic. In  general  the  whole  body  trem- 
bles, but  the  tongue  does  so  particularly.  In 
paralysis  agitans,  if  the  person  lie  still  in 
bed,  yet  if  he  put  out  his  tongue,  it  is  seen 
to  be  in  a  great  degree  of  tremor.  In  cases 
of  dyspnoea  and  apoplexy  the  tongue  ia 
swollen. 

But  the  face  is  particolarlv  indicative  of 
the  general  state  of  the  individual's  mind, 
and  of  the  general  state  of  the  strength  lik«>- 
wise ;  and  we  then,  perhaps,  should  rather 
call  it  the  etmnienanee,  and  speak  of  the 
countenance  than  of  the  fece^the  counte* 
nance  being  the  term  generally  used  in  re* 
ference  to  the  state  of  tbe  feeling.  1*00 
will  judge  directly  whether  a  patient  is  ia 
pain  or  not,  whether  he  ia  sufleriog,  by  the 
countenance.     In  coKc,  and  ia  enteritia,  th« 
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agoDjT  11  Mdepfcted  ia  the  oo«iBt«|kaiic«  that 
ytm  inn iostaoc  diaeover  that  sonecbio^ 
BOft  be  wTODir.    I  need  not  say  that  in  in* 


noity  tbit  pusionof  the  mind  which  is  pre- 
diBcoren  itielf  in    the  counte* 


aaace.  Yoa  may  at  once  detect  a  good- 
aataivd,  a  fniioiM,  a  proud,  or  a  deepondin; 
■miae.  Yoo  may  alao  diaoover  mnch  by 
(be  way  in  which  hia  head  ia  carried,  to  aay 
aotbiaf  of  hia  oomitenance.  Those  that  are 
pnitd,  carry  the  head  oprigbt  i  those  that 
ue  cast  down,  cany  it  the  roTerse.  Bat 
(he  oonateBance,  independent  of  the  po* 
■tioB  of  the  head,  is  indicative  of  the 
cbatader  of  the  ilisease;  and  again}  an 
idiot  is  almost  immediately  discovered 
by  the  eipreasioa  of  hia  face.  Yoa  as- 
certain m  a  mom^it  by  the  countenance 
vibat  the  person'a  feelinga  are  with  respect 
loMreogtk  as  well  aa  to  comfort,  and  what 
pasnoBs  of  the  mind  are  predominant.  You 
<Uicofer,  as  I  before-oaentioned,  whether  a 
penoB  is  better  by  obaerring  his  face,  by 
Mticiag  whether  it  looks  fuller  $  but  yoa 
^^Korer  mnch  from  the  very  expression  of 
the  ceaatenance.  You  aee,  therefore,  what 
•▼ast  aoorce  of  information  is  |iven  by  the 
^t  not  with  respeet  to  aff?ctiuns  of  that 
IMrticalar  part,  bat  writh  reapect  to  all  other 
putiofthebody. 

Speaking,  however,  of  the  general  ezpres« 
■ioa  of  the  face,  I  moat  mention  that  yoa 
l^na  great  desU  of  the  patient*a  feelinga  by 
the  atdtede  of  his  body.  Tn  fever  nothing  la 
^mere  onfevoarable  omen  than  for  a  patient 
<A  be  wen  lying  on  hia  aide  at  firat,  and  gra* 
dnlly  getting  on  hia  back  till  he  lies  al* 
together  on  his  back ;  bat  when  he 
*iBhi  alao  in  hia  bed,  the  case  becomes 
•till  BMre  alarming.  The  reason  is  simply 
this^more  moscolar  strength  is  required  in 
<*^rto  lie  on  the  aide  than  on  the  back,  and 
toretoaio  in  a  firm  poatoie  than  to  sink  down ; 
fBd  therefore,  when  a  patient  rinks  down,  it 
u  >in  iadication  that  his  strength  is  nearly 
«>haiis(ed.  Yoa  discover  a  great  deal,  too, 
^  the  lestleMneaa  of  the  whole  body.  One 
of  the  nxiat  onfavoixrable  symptoms  in  many 
^^eaaes  is  extreme  restlessness.  You  may 
hate  restlessness  in  women  from  mere 
^^^ ;  bat  in  acute  diseaseSi  when  great 
d«fadity  has  come  on,  restlessness  ia  often 
<»«  of  the  fatal  symptoms. 

Of  coarse,  if  disease  take  place  in  the  face 
'^^^yi  it  will  shew  itself  there  as  in  other 
P^ti  of  the  frame,  whether  it  be  swelling, 
vwftifieation  Joeal  cataoeoas  di8ease,or  what- 
ever elie  happens  to  it 

But  again,  to  go  to  the  hand,  the  part 
*^ch*  together  with  the  face,  in  all  civilized 
^d  andvilised  eoontries  is  most  exposed, 
u  the  hand  we  have  also  very  great  indica- 
'^OM.  thoogh  certainly  they  are  not  so  strong 
>•  m  the  fM.  The  hand  ia  one  of  the  ex- 
time  parts,  and  ahewa  the  first  fall  of  tem- 
P'ntare.    It  is  ooe  of  the  first  parts  that  be- 


0(NM  cold,  etaetly  aa  the  nose  aad  eaiv  do  (ft 
tiie  head.  I  believe  the  diffeteace  between 
its  temperatora  in  fever  tad  in  health  ia  often 
greater  than  the  difference  of  the  tempe- 
rature of  moat  other  paru  of  the  body.  A 
cold  sweat  is  shevm  ia  the  hand  amongst  tha 
earliest  parte,  and  the  very  hectic  fever 
which  floabes  the  faoe  flushes  also  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  indeed  the  sole  of  the  foot ; 
but  it  ia  ahewn  paiticalarly  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  from  the  greater  fineneaa  of  the 
integuments.  Difficalty  of  breathing  again, 
discovera  itself  by  the  appearance  of  the 
nails.  If  you  observe  in  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  a  purple  hue  of  the  lios,  a  fol« 
ness  and  a  leaden  colour  of  the  face,  and 
a  purplish  colour  of  the  eyes,  you  diacover 
likewiae  a  purple  hue  of  the  naila,  at  leaat 
the  parta  under  the  nails*  As  I  mentioned, 
in  jaundice,  that  the  disease  appeara  firat  at 
the  roots  of  the  nails,  as  well  as  in  the  acleri)^ 
tica,  and  after  the  disease  has  disappeared 
from  the  rest  of  the  surface,  yoa  will  disco^ 
ver  it  still  lingering  in  the  system  by  the  yel* 
lowness  observed  in  the  same  two  parts,  so 
I  believe  the  changes  go  on,  pari  ptum,  in 
dyspnoea  with  respect  to  the  eyes  and  nails. 
Ine  dryness  of  the  hand,  its  mordent  h6at, 
its  clamminess,  its  firmness  and  softness, 
the  very  grasp  of  the  patient,  are  all  signifi«> 
cant.  If  phthisis  is  often  seen  la  the  eve, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  no  less  indicativa 
of  it  or  other  internal  scrofula. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  in  the  hand  thai 
we  easily  make  the  moat  important  coa<- 
ceivable  observations  upon  the  state  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  in  the  hand,  or  at  least  at 
the  wrist,  that  we  feel  the  pulse  much  mora 
easily  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  aame  observation  might  be  made  any 
where  else;  but  it  would  be  done  far  less 
accurately,  and  with  far  less  ease,  than  at 
the  wrist.  With  respect  to  all  other  obser** 
vations,  about  temperature,  about  heat,  about 
cold,  about  clamminess,  and  about  sweats,  t 
think  they  are  not  only  all  made  much  mora 
accurately  in  the  band  than  any  other  parf,. 
but  the  hand  appeara  to  be  affected  by  thesa 
particular  symptoms  more  altogether  thaa 
most  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  regard,  however^  to  the  pu/w,  great 
indications  of  disease  are  taken  ftom  it.  Yota 
will  find  the  pulse  generally  spoken  of  in  tha 
first  place,  as  great  or  small -^patoii  mdgitiii, 
puUuipttrvut;  you  find  it  mentioned  likewiaa 
as  strong  or  weak^^'-pulnu  valldtu,  pubtu  dM- 
lis;  and  as  bard  or  aoft-»*diina,  mo<f£v.  A  tmlsa 
may  be  large,  may  be  ednsiderable,  ana  y^t 
not  hard ;  a  pulse  also  mnv  be  hard,  and  yet 
by  no  means  large.'-on  the  contrary,  it  Aay 
be  exceedingly  small.  A  pulse  is  not  neces- 
sarily strong  because  it  is  large ;  neither  b 
it  necessarily  weak  because  it  is  small  in 
volume.  If  a  pulse  be  both  hard  and  large ,  ft 
is  a  strong  pulse  also  ;  if  a  pulse  be  small 
and  soft  together,  then  it  must  be  cddsid6f«d 
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IMweak;  and  mere  spftness  may  he 

^s  to  amount  to  vealueM ;  and  if  it  be  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  you  may  extingui«h  it  by 
the  leaet  preaaure  of  the  finger.  Thia  pulae 
baa  .been  called  pulsus  vermieularis,  and 
among  ua  fluttering,  if  alao  quick.  It  ia 
a  polae  eaailv  recognized  in  practice,  and  in- 
dicatea  death  to  be  at  band  in  many  caaek. 
If  a  pulae,  be  exceedingly  hard,  and  at  the 
fame  time  amall,  then  it  haa  been  called 
a  wiry  pulae.  A  wire  ia  neceasarily  fine  and 
hard,  and  a  pulae  which  haa  th^  aame  attri- 
We  ia  called  a  wiry  pulae.  Thia  ia  different 
^om  a  thready  pulae,  becauae  thread  ia  dif- 
ferent  from  wire.  A  thready  pulae  ia  merely 
that  which  ia  amall,  aoft,  and  weak— a  ver- 
micular motion— hardly  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  pulaation.  It  ia  chiefly  in  violent  in- 
flammationa  of  the  abdomen  that  you  have 
the  wiry  pulae  ;  however,  you  muat  not  de- 
pend upon  the  pulae  only  in  auch  caaea.  If 
there  be  other  aymptoma  of  inflammation  of 
the  atomach,  or  the  inteatiuea,  or  the  peiito- 
neum,  you  muat  not  aay  that  ia  not  the  dia- 
.eaae  becauae  the  pulae  ia  not  wiry.  Theae 
are  the  qualities  of  the  pulae  with'reapect  to 
ita  volume,  aolidity,  and  force, — large  or 
amall,  hard  or  aoft,  atroug  or  weak. 

But  there  are  other  varietiea  of  pulae, 
jtaken  from  ita  rate,  A  polae  may  be  quick, 
and  a  pulae  may  be  alow  -,  there  ia  the  puUm 
frequens,  and  the  puUut  varus.  The  pulae  will 
aometimea  go  up  to  160  ;  aometiroea  it  will 
go  beyond  that,  ao  that  you  cannot  count  it, 
.eapecially  if  weak  \  but  then  yon  can  aacer- 
.tau  the  atate  of  the  circulation  by  the  heart, 
where  you  can  count  200  and  upwarda  with 
jierfect  eaae,  when  you  cannot  count  the 
pulae  at  the  wriat.  You  find  a  diatinction 
made  with  regard  to  a  frequent  pulae— yon 
find  a  pulsus  frequens  and  a  pulsus  atUr ; 
frequens  ia  where  there  ia  a  large  number  of 
Mrokea  in  a  given  time,  and  dUr  ia  where 
•the  atrokea  take  place  in  a  abort  and  abrupt 
manner.  Puhus frequens  and  pulsus  rarus  are 
joppoaite  to  each  other ;  the  former  being  a 
rapid,  and  the  latter  a  alow  pulae.  The 
oppoaite  of  the  nulsus  cetler  ia  the  pulsus  taf' 
dm,  in  which,  whatever  number  of  beala  take 
place,  they  occur  in  a  gradual  manner.  In 
England  practitionera  call  thia  pulae  a  jerk- 
ing pulae :  jerking  and  aharp  are  our  terma 
correaponding  to  eaeler  in  regard  to  the  pulae. 
No  matter  whether  it  ia  quick  or  not,  we  aay 
it  ia  a  aharp  or  jerking  pulae ;  whereaa,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  which  takea  place  aa 
it  were  deliberately  ia  called  pulsus  tardus. 

I  may  mention  the  great  importance  of 
feeling  the  pulae  at  both  wriata.  If  you  feel 
the  pulae  at  the  left  wriat  only,  you  may  often 
.think  that  the  patient,  from  extreme  debi- 
lity, cannot  bear  bleeding ;  but  if  you  feel  it 
at  the  right  alao,  you  will  frequently  form  a 
Tery  different  opiniou.  Nothing  la  more 
common  than  for  the  pulae  %t  the  two  wriau 
to  vary  exceedingly  $  and  it  ia  the  pulae  at 


'fte  fight  wriat  that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
caaea,  ia  the  correct  guide.    The  diftrenca 
ia  BO  great  in  ao  large  a  number  of  cauc*, 
that  it  ahoold  be  a  general  rale  to  obaerve 
both  pulaea.     I  never  myaelf  have  aeen  the 
pulaea  different  in  point  of  time,  but  there  ia 
a  great  difference  in  reapect  to  force.     It  ia 
alao  certainly  right,  in  caaea  of  great  nicety. 
where  you  are  in  doubt  aa  to  the  mean*  yoa 
are  to  uae,  to  examine  likewiae  at  the  heart ; 
and  in  caaea  of  local  diaeaae  of  that  organ,  it 
ia  alao  right  to  examine  the  heart  itaelf ;  for 
in  aome  diaeaaea  you  will  have  aimply,  from 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  a  very  violent  polae. 
auch  aa  would  lead  you  to  bleed  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  in  thoae  caaea,  the  pulae  ia  not 
an  indication  of  the  general  atrenglh  of  the 
patient,  but  receivea  ita  character  aolely  fronx 
the  diaeaae  of  the  heart.    On  the  other  band 
you  will,  in  aome  diaeaaea  of  the  heart  itaelf. 
find  a  very  amall  pulae,  and  on  examining 
the  heart  you  bear  it  beat  violently,  but 
through   a  diminution  in  the  aperture  the 
blood  eacapea  in    amall    quantity.       It  is 
right  to  examine  not  only  both  wriata  where 
there  ia  great  nicety  required,  but  I  alao  ad- 
viae  you  to  liaten  to  the  heart. 
'    I  ahould  likewiae  mention  with  reapect  to 
the  pulae,  that  ita  rate,  aixe,  and  force,  are 
aometimea    irregular  j    it  will  vary  in  its 
atrength  and  aiae  at  different  beats,  and  it 
will  al«o  vary  in  ita  frequency.     Yon  will 
aometimea  have  a  pulae  merely  irre^Iar. 
beating  alwaya  with  nearly  the  aame  force. 
but  beating  at  an  irregular  rate,  and  that  is 
an  irregular  pulae  in  the  common  acceptatioii 
of  the  word ;  but  beaidea  that,  yoo  freqnenOy 
find  it  irregular  in  force,  aixe,  and  frequency, 
ao  that  it  will  give  a  great  thnmp  or  two, 
and  then  yoo  have  a  number  of  atrokes  of  no 
atrength  at  all,  and  then  again  it  will  beat 
violently.     Irregularity,  therefore,  yoix  nuat 
remember,  doea  not  refer  to  frequency  only, 
but  likewiae  to  force.    Sometimea  the  polae 
intcrmita. 

You  muat  alao  of  courae  remember,  as 
iphyaiologiata,  that  the  pulae  differa  in  every 
age ;  that  the  younger  we  are,  the  more 
quick  ia  the  pulae ;  that  the  polae  of  the 
female  ia  quicker  than  that  of  the  male ;  and 
that,  generally,  the  inhabiUnta  of  a  warm 
climate  have  a  weaker  pulae  than  thoae  in  a 
more  temperate  latitude.  It  ia  necessary  to 
take  all  theae  thinga  into  conaideration.  be- 
cauae, if  you  were  to  find  the  pulae  of  a 
child  120,  and  that  of  an  adult  labouring 
under  fever  likewiae  120,  you  would  com- 
mit  a  great  error  in  auppoaing  that  the 
child  likewiae  laboured  under  fever.  It 
ia  neceaaary,  therefore,  to  remember  tbat 
the  pulae  variea  according  to  age,  aez,  auid 
climate,  and  that  in  young  children  it  is  par« 
ticniarly  quick.  I  had  an  inatanee  laat  week 
of  the  ereat  uae  of  examining  a  patient  in 
bed.  and  not  being  contented  without  what  ia 
contemptuoualy  called  a  mechanical  exami- 
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nadoii,  in  aii\eiilaigement  of  the  abdo* 
aen.  I  vas'calltKl  to  visit  a  lady  in 
the  familf  way,  abont  thirty  yean  of  age, 
wboM  polae  was  about  80  or  90,  but  on 
ii^tening  to  the  abdomen— she  being  single, 
and  hnTing  some  disease,  as  she  ssud — on 
Iwtcsing  to  the  abdomen,  there  was  another 
pulsation  aboat  128.  The  pulsation  did  not 
nrise  Irom  any  of  the  branches  of  the  iliac 
nrtcries  ;  that  was  impossible ;  for  if  they 
bad  beaten,  it  would  have  been  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  pulsation  at  the  wrists.  She  had 
a  pola9  of  80  ;  something  within  her  had  a 
pvlaeoTlSS ;  and  what  that  was,  I  left  her  to 
settle  by  hersell  Being  a  single  lady,  all 
that  I  could  say  was,  that  if  she  waited  pa- 
tiently, the  whole  of  the  disease  would  come 
away  to  a  certainty  in  two  or  three^months. 


ON  THE  USB 
oy 
PURGATIVE    MEDICINES    IN      IN- 
FLAMMATORY   AFFECTIONS    OF 
THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS. 


Te  lA«  Editor  of  ike  Landou  Medical 
Gatetie. 

Sir, 
Thxrb  ifl  scarcely  any  probability  that 
medicioe  will  erer  become  quite  free 
from  the  imputation^of  being  a  **  con* 
jednral  art."  The*  human  frame  is 
fiable  to  be  affected  by  so  manv  agents, 
both  physical  and  moral ;  the  functions 
of  Its  several  organs  are  performed  in  a 
manner  so  complicated  and  mysterioui, 
that,  when  any  morhid  change  takes 
place  in  it,  it  is  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  discover 
either  the  cause  or  the  nature  of  that 
change.  But,  in  addition  to  this  grand 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  medical  science, 
there  are  other  subordinate  ones,  with 
which  it  is  of  more  importance  to  be 
acquainted UhaoJ  with  even  the  primary 
one  itself.  "For  thisjast,  originating  in 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  the 
science  embraces,  is  inseparable  from 
it;  while  the  others,  being  purely  acci- 
dental, adroit  of  being  removed. 

Among  the  most  powerful  of  these 
accidental  impediments  may  lie  reckon* 
ed  the  readiness  with  which  the  gene- 
rality of  those  who  cultivate  medicine 
sahroit  to  be  influenced  by  tbe;example 
and  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 
For  thus  their  thoughts,  starting  from 
the  fame  point,  and  running  in  exactly 


the  same  line,  reach,  of  necessity,  the 
same  conclusion ;  and  by  this  repeated 
iteration  the  track  is,  in  process  of 
time,  worn  into  so  deep  a  groove  that 
none  but  an  intellect  of  extraordinary 
powers  can  effect  a  deviation  from  it. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  whea 
once  an  error  is  adopted  hy  a  few 
persons  of  reputation,  or  even  hy  a 
single  person  of  marked  celebrity,  the 
great  bodv  of  the  profession  is  drawn 
after,  ana  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore that  error  can  be  got  rid  of.  For  it  it 
not  often  that  we  meet  in  any  scientific 
pursuit  with  a  mind  possessing  that  mi- 
•usual  degree  of  vigour,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  both  to  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  multiplied  examples,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  overcome  the  obstaclea 
that  present  themselves  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  a  hitherto  untrodden  palb. 
But  let  a  new  track  be  once  struck  out, 
and  such  is  the  fondness  for  novelty, 
that  though  it  wander  from  the  way  to 
truth  far  more  widely  than  the  oM  one, 
yet  forsaking  this  latter,  almost  the 
whole  crowd  will  press  forwards  upon 
it.  Thus  it  is,  that  both  in  the  theory 
and  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  im- 
provement is  retarded  by  a  slavish  sub- 
mission to  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  an  inconsiderate  attachment  to 
novelty  on  the  other,  (lualities  whieb» 
however  opposite  to  eacn  other  they  ap- 
pear, are  here,  at  least,  closely  united 
in  their  origin. 

The  truth  of  the  above  observations 
will,  I  thmk,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
evident  by  a  reference  to  that  particular 
measure  tn  the  practice  of  medidne  of 
which  I  am  about  to  treat,  namely,  the 
use  of  purgative  medicines.  It  is  only 
a  very  few  years  since  these  were 
thought  an  essential  part  in  the  treat- 
ment of  almost  every  disease.  *'  The 
alimentary  canal,"  it  was  said,  **  bein^ 
the  place  in  which  the  process  of  nutri- 
tion commences,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
system,  that  its  functions  be  performed 
in  a  regular  and  healthy  manner." 
Again,  **  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but 
ptirticularly  the  former,  are  connected 
with  every  other  part  of  the  body  by  a 
sympathy  so  close  and  so  powerful,  that 
when  a  disease  occnrs,  he  its  seat  where 
it  may,  they  cannot,  escape  being  more 
or  less  implicated  in  it."  Now  these 
arguments  are  just  and  reasonable;  and 
the  practice  founded  on  them,  restrict, 
cd  within  due  limits^  was  experienced 
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to, be  higblv  bene6ciRl.  But  not  aetit* 
feed  wkb  thtfl,  ooe  or  two  penont ,  of 
con»iderftble  eminence  in  tbe  profesiioo, 
proceeded  mucb  further.  According  to 
ihem,  not  only  ih  tbe  eHmeaCftry  canal 
affected  in  almost  efery  diaease,  but  it 
ie  frum  aome  derangement  in  ita  fnno- 
iiona  that  moat  diaeasea  orifpnate.  £n- 
lertaining  thia  opinion,  they  regarded 
attention  to  the  atate  of  the  atomach 
and  bowela  aa  tbe  main,  if  not  tbe  only, 
curatire  meaaure  indicated,  no  matter 
what  was  tbe  nature  of  tbe  affection,  or 
where  it  waa  seated ;  and  thua  thoT 
framed  a  ayatem  of  therapentica  which 
bad,  at  leaat,  tbe  merit  of  being  pre*' 
eminently  simple. 

Bat  thia  very  cireumatance  onght  to 
bave  rendered  the  profession  wary  in 
receiving  it ;  for  a  remedy  so  simple 
and  80  general,  implies  simplicity  and 
uniformity  of  derangement,  a  thing 
acnrccW  to  be  expected  in  a  machine  so 
cojnpUcated  as  tne  bnman  frame  is, 
both  ia  its  structure  and  ita  operational 
Such,  indeed,  waa  tbe  opinion  reapect- 
inpr  it  entertained  by  many  reflecting 
ninda ;  but  by  the  great  minority  of  the 
public,  both  professional  and  other- 
wise, it  was  received,  cherished,  and 
naaiatained,  with  a  seal  bordering 
upon  enthnstasro.  Every  fact  that  mi- 
liuted  against  it  was  treated  with  con** 
tempt,  or  entirely  overlooked  ;  while 
all  tbose  which  seemed  to  lend  it  sup* 
port  were  brought  forward,  insisted  on, 
and  magni6ed  in  importance.  Did  you 
bear  a  physician  belonging  to  this 
sect  interrogate  a  patient?  All  his 
qneationa  related  to  the  state  of  the  ae« 
cretiona,  the  frequency,  the  quantity, 
and  the  quality  of  the  atools.  The  an- 
awera  of  the  patient  went,  perhapa,  to 
abew  that  here  all  waa  healthy  and  na- 
tural ;  but  thia  waa  quite  dbregarded  by 
tbe  physician.  He  felt  quite  certain, 
whatever  appearances  to  tbe  contrary 
ejBiated,  that  the  stomach  and  bowel's 
were  the  theatre  of  the  first  movements 
of  the  disease;  or  that  they  bad  be- 
come, at  least,  the  head- quarters  of  ita 
concentrated  forces.  To  these  parts, 
therefore,  his  o|>eretions  were  entirely 
directed.  Blae-ptU,  calomel,  jalap,  and 
black-drangbt,  were  tbe  ioatrumenta 
with  wbich  he  worked,  and  he  naed 
them  without  much  regard  to  modera- 
tion. Even  of  thoae  %vlio  ridiculed  the 
theory  many  aooa  came,  almoat  inaen- 
aibly  to  themaelvea,  to  adopt  to  ita  fulleat 
extern  tbe  practice.    Thua  were  all  the 


dIatSoctive  marka  of  dlaaaaea  broken 
down  I  or  if  any  were  allowed  to  remain, 
it  was  only  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  those  which  admitted  of  violent 
purging,  and  those  in  which  aperients 
only  ought  to  be  used.  Tn  this  manner 
affections  of  the  most  opposite  nature 
were  treated  with  precisely  the  same 
remedies ;  and  practitioners,  so  far  from 
doubting  tbe  reasonableness  of  such  a 
proceeding,  prided  themselves  on  tbeir 
ingenuity  in  discovering,  as  they 
thought,  the  seat  of  the  oiseue,  when 
not  a  aingle  aymptom  pointed  to  it. 

Such  waa  tbe  method  of  praetiee  which 
but  a  little  timeaince  prevailed  through- 
out the  profession.  Now  that  the 
mania  which  established  and  extended 
it  has  passed  away,  we  easilv  behold  ita 
extravagance ;  and  wonder  iiow,  in  op- 
position to  reason  and  the  evidence  of 
well-known  facts,  it  ever  came  to  be  so 
generally  adopted.  And  yet  if  we  ex- 
amine attentively  the  doctrines  respect- 
ing this  part  of  medical  practice,  wbich 
are  at  the  present  day  even  more  gene- 
rally received  and  acted  on,  we  shall,  if 
I  mistake  not,  find  them  to  be  still  leas 
consonant  with  reason  and  with  truth. 

It  is  a  fact,  unquestioned  by  the  sup- 
porters, either  of  the  rctf^oing  or  of  the 
deposed  doctrine,  that  m  a  ^reat  pro- 
portion of  tbe  diseases  to  wbich  we  are 
subject,  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
intestines  is  more  or  less  affected.  The 
controverted  point,  then,  is  respectioK 
the  treatment  of  such  cases ;  and  berew 
if  it  be  proved  that  the  tenets  of  HamiU 
ton,  Abemethy,  and  their  disciples, 
though  confessedly  extravagant,  are 
nevertheless  not  only  more  consistent 
with  reason  and  analogy,  but  are  actually 
found  to  be  more  beneficial  in  practice 
than  those  of  Broossais  and  the  French 
school,  it  will  scarcely,  1  think,  be  dia^ 
pnted  that  in  adopting  tbe  latter  we  be- 
tray greater  weakness  of  judj^ment  than 
those  did  who  pot  such  impbcit  fiiith  ia 
the  former. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
any  one  who  has  been  in  tbe  habit  of 
reading  the  reports  of  caaea  treated  in 
the  French  hospitals,  that  since  the 
"  phvsiological  doctrine,^  aa  it  is 
called,  has  come  to  be  generally  acted 
on,  there  have  occurred  a  far  greater 
number  of  instances  in  %vhich  utoem- 
tion  of  some  part  of  the  digestive  canal 
has  been  tbe  only,  or  tbe  pnncipal  mor- 
bid appearance  after  death,  than  an 
equal  number  of  similar  caaes  ordinarily 
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pffctent  in  ibe  hotpitab  of  this  coootiy, 
where  Miefa  an  extreme  dread  of  pur- 
ptive  medicines  ha«  not  jret  leiaed 
spoil  Ihe  minds  of  the  profession.  Novr 
ic  seema  to  me  that  this  fact  alone  ia  dci- 
eiiire  of  the  question;  for  I  am  uol 
awe  that  there  exists  anv  other  cause 
adeqaate  to  account  for  the  difference ; 
std,  indeed,  if  we  only  reflect  that  in 
aacooa  membranes  ulceration  is  a  ?ery 
frequent  consequence  of  unchecked  in- 
tasunatloo,  and  then  consider  the  ezr 
trenely  inefficient  method  of  treatment 
prMtiaed  by  the  Broussain  school^  we 
will  find  ic,  I  think,  unnecessary  to 
setrdi  after  a  different  cause  than  this. 
What,  for  instance,  can  their  lavements, 
tkdr  diluents,  and  their  ptisans  avail 
vhea  Fiolent  inflammatory  action  has 
been  eatabliahed  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  bowels  f  These  measures,  it  is  true, 
are  aided  bv  leeching;  and  a  pretty  ri<id 
system  of  abstinence ;  but,  if  1  am  not 
freaUy  mistaken,  the  application  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  even 
a  lancer  number  of  leeches  than  they 
usually  hare  recourse  to,  cannot  hare  a 
very  powerful  influence  over  the  circu- 
lation in  the  internal  parts ;  and  the 
flame  of  inflammation,  when  once 
Gghted  up,  does  not  require  constant 
sQppBtf  of  fresh  food  to  maintain  its 
exvtcnce;  the  system  itself  is  almost 
ahvaya  sufficiently  well  stored  to  furnish 
it  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  fuel.  I  n 
what  1  here  say,  it  is  far  from  my  io- 
Icnti^n  to  contend  that  abstinence,  and 
the  application  of  leeches,  are  measures 
akogetberpowerlesB.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  often  very 
.  beoefietal,  bat  then  they  should  be  used 
merely  as  auxiliaries  to  other  more 
efficient  remedies,  and  not  be  trusted  to 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  means  inp 
fiatdy  lets  active  than  themselves.  I 
am  not  ignorant  that,  to  the  generality 
of  persona,  the  application  of  thirtv  or 
forty  Icecbes  appears  a  very  active  kind 
of  treatments  but  in  the  particular 
affections  of  which  we  are  treating,  it 
cxerta,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  so 
powerfnl  an  influence.  The  grounds 
upon  wbidi  I  hare  formed  this  opinion 
aie  ihe  following:-^ 

i.  The  muscles  and  integuments  of 
tW  abdomen,  to  which  of  course  the 
apnficaiion  of  the  leeches  is  made,  are 
prmcipally  supplied  with  blood  by  ves- 
sels which  originate  at  a  considerable 
from  those  furnished  to  the  in- 


testines,  and  which  have  vary  little  oon*- 
nexion  with  them. 

■  2.  The  slowness  with  which  the  blood 
moves  through  the  intestinal  capillariea, 
as  well  as  through  the  portal  system 
generally,  and  its  tendency  to  conges^ 
tion  there,  render  them  less  easily 
affected  by  any  diminution  in  the  eirda- 
lation  than  other  parts  much  more  re- 
mote from  the  place  where  the  blood  u 
drawn,  aad  much  Jess  intimately  eoia- 
Aceted  with  it. 

This  last  objection,  it  may  be  urged* 
equally  applies  to  the  abstraction  of 
bfood  generally,  and  I  am  ready  to  com- 
cede  that  it  probably  does.  Where; 
then,  are  we  to  look  for  a  remedy  capa- 
ble of  achieving  what  neither  of  these 
measures,  nor  even  both  of  them  togfr* 
ther,  can  properly  effect?  Before  ant. 
swering  this  question,  which  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  do  in  the  most  satisfaetory 
manner,  I  may  remark  here,  that  even 
in  cases  where  the  inflammation  was  of 
the  most  acute  form,  I  have  seen  the  ap* 
plication  of  a  large  Idister  succeed  in 
checking  it  after  blood-letting,  both 
general  and  local,  had  been  tried  to  na 
purpose.  I  can  scarcely  pretend  to  ex* 
plain  why  it  b  that  blisters  should  hen 
prove  so  pre-eminently  useful;  but  it 
may,  in  some  measure  at  least,  proceed 
from  their  rousing  the  capillaries  of  the 
intestines,  and  thus  effecting  a  re-estw- 
blishment  of  the  suspended  secretiontfc 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  had 
they  been  applied  before  the  renfovai 
from  the  system  of  a  proper  quantity  of 
blood,  their  effects  would  not  have  been 
so  beneficial. 

Having  made  these  observations 
upon  a  practical  fact,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  in  general  sufficiently  attended 
to,  I  proceed  to  state,  in  reply  to  the 
question  above  proposed,  the  means  by 
whidi  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  effect 
what  blood-lettings  both  general  and 
local,  fails  in  accomplishing.  These 
means  are  simplv  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines,  by  which  alone  we  can  hope 
effectually  to  relieve  the  overloaded  in- 
testinal vessels.  Nor  is  there,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  the  slightest  eanae 
for  apprehending  an  increase  of  inflam- 
matory action  as  the  reault  of  their  ope*> 
ration.  Unnatural  vascular  distention, 
if  it  do  not  itself  constitute  the  inflam- 
mation, is  at  least  a  very  promment 
feature  of  it ;  and  1  have  already  shewn, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  purgative 
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iDedicinen  that  that  diateDtion .  caii  be 
thoroughly  removed.  Indeed,  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  herself  not  unfre- 
quently  succeeds  in  terminating  the  dis- 
ease by  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
4Dflamed' parts,  indicates  clearly  enough 
the  propnety  of  attempting,  by  similar 
means,  to  attain  the  same  object.  To 
this  argument  it  may  be  objected,  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
•procMfi  by  which  this  increase  of  the 
secretions  is  produced  naturally,  and 
.that  by  which  it  is  effected  when  arti- 
ficial means  are  employed.  But  in  this 
objection  there  is  stated,  as  a  positive 
fact,  what  is  nothing  more  than  conjec- 
4ure,  and  conjecture,  too,  without  any 
probable  foundation  in  truth,  for  there 
•IS  not. the  slightest  reason  to  saspect 
•that  pttr|raiives  ouerate  by  exciting  an 
iiction  different  nrom  the  natural  one. 
They  do  nothing  more  than  cause  an  in- 
crease of  the  natural  action ;  and  this  is 
the  identical  process  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  often  spontaneously  terminated. 
I  am  not  here  opposing  mere  assertion 
to  assertion,  for  the  effects  in  both 
cases  are  strikingly  alike ;  and  similarity 
of  effect  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  that  the 
causes  are  not  very  different. 

I  am  aware  that  artificial  purgation, 
to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried, 
will  not,  in  many  cases,  succeed  In  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  but 
neither  does  spontaneous  purging  in- 
variably effect  the  same  end ;  so  that 
this  circumstance  merely  goes  to  prove 
that  vascular  distention  does  not  alone 
constitute  the  disease ;  but  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  it,  there  is  some  other  morbid 
affection  (probably  of  the  nerves  of  the 
part)  which  may  continue  to  exist  after 
the  distention  has  been  removed.  But 
after  all  this,  it  may  still  be  urged  that 
active  purgative  mc^dicines,  though  they 
produce  merely  an  increase  of  the  natu- 
ral action,  cannot  but  irritate  the  in- 
flamed intestinal  surface ;  and  that  such 
irritation  must,  of  necessity,  aggravate 
the  affection.  Now  this  is  a  question 
which  could  never  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided by  mere  theoretical  reasoning, 
for  scarcely  an  argument  could  be  ad- 
vance^^  on  one  side  that  might  not  be 
inet  with  an  antagonist  one  from  the 
other.  Let  us  look,  then,  to  the  facts 
furnished  by  experience,  and  see  to 
what  conclusion  their  evidence  will 
lead  us. 

If.it  were  my  purpose  to  make  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  doctrine  of  Broua- 


sals,  I  could  easily  convict  it  of  extra- 
iragfance  in  supposing  the  presence  of 
intestinal  and  gastric  inflammation  in 
numerous  cases  where  no  such  inflam- 
mation really  exists.  Often  and  often 
have  I  seen  tenderness  over  the  stomach 
and  abdominal  region  assumed  as  an 
undoubted  proof  that  inflammatory  ac- 
tion was  going  on  in  those  parts  when  I 
bad  the  utmost  possible  certaintv  that 
the  tenderness  was  the  result  solely  of 
the  pressing  and  the  pommelling  wnich 
had  been  practised  at  a  previous  exa- 
mination. But  it  is  confessed,  even  by 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  in  many  cases  where  they 
contend  for  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion, no  sensible  signs  of  its  existence 
are  afforded ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  cannot  deny,  that  even  in  rude 
health,  when  the  digestive  functions 
are  performed  in  the  healthiest  and 
most  regular  manner,  the  slightest  pres- 
sure over  the  stomach  will  often  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  keen  sensation  of  sore- 
ness. These  are  facts  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  wink  at  than  to  meet  with  a 
successful  opposition. 

But  the  object  which  1  hold  in  new 
is,  to  prove  that  even  in  those  casea  in 
which  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
canal  does  really  exist,  the  use  of  pur- 
gative medicines  not  onlv  is  not  perni- 
cious, but  is  actually  pronuctive  of  bet- 
ter effects  than  any  other  measure  that 
we  can  have  recourse  to.  And  here  I 
shall  adduce  a  single  fact,  which,  if  the 
above  observation  be  not  strictlv  true, 
appears  to  me  utterly  inexplicable.  In 
enteritis,  attended  with  constipation, 
the  genera]  practice,  at  least  in  this 
country,  is,  after  a  due  abstraction  of 
blood,  to  throw  in  the  strongest  purga- 
tive medicines,  almost  without  any  re- 
gard to  quantity,  till  several  evacua- 
tions have  been  procured.  And  so  far 
is  the  operation  of  these  medicines  from 
proving  pernicious,  that  until  it  has 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  patient  cannot  be  considered  free 
from  danger-  If  it  be  objected  to  me, 
that  in  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  there  are  hardened  feces, 
which  act  as  a  mechanical  obstruction, 
irritating  the  parts,  and  that  the  utility 
of  purgatives  consists  in  their  procurin|f 
the  expulsion  of  these,  I  answer  that 
the  objection  does  not  verj  much  affect 
my  argument ;  for  it  is  inflammation 
that  constitutes  the  disease,  of  which  the 
constipation  is,  in  gi^ncral,  p^^,^  oa^r* 
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symptom;  yet  we  Bhil'  that  copious 
f  urging  is  the.  most  effectual  remeay  for 
It,  the  principal  useof  the  different  other 
measares,  blobd-lettio^  itself  not  ex- 
cepted, consisting  in  their  disposing  the 
intestines  to  be  more  easily  acted  on  by 
the  purgatire  medicines.  But  e?en 
though  I  were  to  concede  that  in  every 
case  of  enteritis  the  obstruction  pre- 
cedes the  inflammation,  and  is  the 
cause  of  it,  my  argument  would  btill, 
neTertheless,  hold  good  ;  for  in  enfert- 
tf5,  inflammation,  by  whatever  cause  ex- 
cited and  maintained,  must  be  allowed 
to  exist ;  and  yet  it  is  not  aggravated 
by  purgatives,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  relieved  by  them  than  by  any 
otlier  remedies.  But  it  has  been  con- 
tended, that  in  enterUis^  attended  with 
constipation,  the  disease  is  entirely,  or 
for  the  most  part,  seated  in  the  serous 
meml»raiie ;  so  that  in  it  purgatives  can- 
not by  contact  irritate  the  inflamed  sor- 
iaoe.  Now  if  it  were  true,  that  in  tliis 
disease  the  serous  membrane  is  exclu- 
sivrly  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the 
above  reasoning  might,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  as  morbid  anatomy  proves 
the  case  to  be  otherwise,  its  rejection 
ought  DQt,  of  course,  to  cost  us  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.. 

Another  argument,  proving  unan- 
swerably the  utility  of  purgative  medi- 
cines in  inflammatory  afiections  of  the 
bowels,  mav  be  derived  from  the  benefit 
following  tneir  use  after  the  operation 
for  strangulated  hernia.  It  is  toe  prac- 
tice %viih  most  experienced  surgeons  to 
get  the  bowels  thoroughly  opened  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  intestine  has 
been  reduced ;  and  when  this  has  been 
nnceeflTected,  the  danger  of  the  patient 
is  considered  to  be  greatly  diminished. 
This  is  a  fact  which  will  scarcely,  I 
think,  be  disputed ;  and,  as  in  all  cases 
where  the  strangulation  has  existed  even 
for  a  few  hours,  there  must  necessarily 
be  inflammation, '  T  cannot  possibly  see 
bow  the  Broussain  could  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  that  inflammation  is  not  ag- 
gravated b^  the  purgatives. 

The  utility  of  large  doses  of  calomel 
in  the  rarions  dysenteric  affections,  so 
common  in  tropical  climates,  is  render- 
ed unquestionable  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Johnson,  Annesley,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  %vitnes8es,  many  of 
them  scarcely  less  eminent  than  these 
for  closeness  of  observation  and  cor- 
rectness of  judgment.  Now  that  these 
affiwtioos  are  of  an  inflammatory  na« 


ture  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  consist  essen- 
tially in  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt.  How,  then« 
does  it  happen,  that  in  them  calomel,  so 
irritating  in  its  nature,  so  drastic  in  its 
operation,  and  therefore  so  peculiarlv 
the  horror  of  Broussais  and  his  disci- 
ples, proves  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  useful  remedy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ?  Whence,  too,  is  it,  that 
within  certain  limits,  its  good  efl!ects 
are  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  pro- 
portion as  a  larger  dose  of  it  is  ffiven. 
According  to  the  ''  phyfiiological  doc- 
trine," everv  increase  in  the  quantity 
administered  ought  to  produce  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  severity  or  Hie 
symptoms.  The  very  reverse,  however, 
of  this  is,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
what  really  takes  place.  Small  doses, 
by  augmenting  vascular  action,  without 
carrying  it  to  such  a  height  as  to  pro- 
duce copious  secretion,  only  torture  the 
disease,  which,  out  of  resentment,  as  it 
were,  for  the  injury  done  to  it,  always  as- 
sumes additional  violence,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  succeeds  in  demolishing^  the 
fabric  which  contains  it;  while  a  single 
large  dose  is  often  sufficient  to  strangle 
it  on  the  instant. 

In  the  catarrhal  affection  which  pre- 
vailed so  generally  throughout  the  coun- 
try .a  short  time  since,  I  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  proving  the  truth  of 
the  opinion  for'  which  I  am  here  con- 
tending. The  gastro-pulmonary  mu- 
cous membrane,  including,  of  course, 
that  which  lines  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and 
fauces,  was  the  part  principally  affected. 
In  general  the  symptoms  were  not  very 
severe;  yet  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  there  prevailed  excessive  vomiting 
and  purging,  ivith  violent  internal  pain, 
as  well  as  external  tenderness.  Here, 
then,  were  symptoms  the  most  unequi- 
vocal of  inflammation — and  inflamma- 
tion, too,  of  rather  an  acute  nature; 
and  yet  the  cases  in  which  recovery  took 
place  soonest  were  those  that  had  been 
treated,  from  the  commencement,  with 
(extensive  purgation.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  blue  pill  at  bed-time,  with  a 
drachm  of  compound  jalap  powder  on 
the  following  morning,  universally  suc- 
ceeded in  ameliorating  the  symptoms. 
Repeated  once  or  twice,  with  merely  an 
antimoriial  powder,  or  draught,  given 
occasionally  in  the  intervals,  they  sel- 
dom failed  in  effecting  a  cure.  In  ge- 
neral, half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  opium 
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was  adinioiBtered  with  the  pill,  both  to 
tMe  Uie  pain  and  to  pacify  the  stomach, 
which  was  irritable  and  averse  to  retain- 
ing the  medicines. 

.  Contrastpd  with  the  success  of  this 
method  of  treatment,  that  of  the  Brous- 
saian  plan,  which  was  tried  in  a  few 
similar  cases,  shewed  poor  in  the  ex^ 
treme.  In  these  cases,  the  purging  and 
vomiting,  together  with  the  pain  and 
sickness  which  accompanied  tnem,  in- 
stead of  being  soon  considerably  miti- 
K ted,  or  of  ceasing  entirely,  as  usually 
ppened  after  the  operation  of  the  pur* 
fative  medicines,  continued  day  after 
ay,  exhausting  the  patient,  till  at 
Ittgth  nature  succeeded  in  effecting,  by 
a  copious  secretion  from  the  intestines, 
what  the  exhibition  of  one  or  two  smart 
purgatives  might  have  easily  accom- 
plished on  the  first  or  second  day  after 
the  atteck.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  add,  that  when  the  disease  was 
thus  allowed  to  run  its  course,  it  left 
behind  it  a  degree  of  debility,  |)artictt-> 
larly  in  the  digestive  organs,  which  was 
not  recovered  from  till  after  the  lapse 
of  a  consi^rable  period  of  time. 

John  M*Divitt. 

Hegworth,  Oct.  24, 1881. 


BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 

MIMQ  A 

De$triptim  rf  Trea,  Plants,  Bfe.  indigeiunu  U 
that  country. 

By  GAoacx  Bbnnxtt,  Esq.  M.R«C.  S.  &c. 

[With  EogTBTlOgl.] 


The  vegetable  productions  of  New 
Zealand  are  very  numerous.  Among 
the  lofty  timber  trees  which  adorn  the 
New  Zealand  forests,  the  "  Pines"  are 
the  most  conspicuous,  from  their  state- 
ly, ^rect,  and  elegant  growth:  in  the 
form  of  plank  and  spar,  they  are  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  between  that  country 
and  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  profitable 
voyages  have  been  made  with  a  selected 
assortment  of  spars  even  to  England. 
1  am  acquainted  with  six  New  Zealand 
pines,  and  have  specimens  of  them  in 
my  Botanical  collection :  they  bear  the 
native  appellations  of  Kowri,  Remu, 
TioAkU,  K&waka,  Tdtara,  and  K&i- 


kea-tea,  the  whole  of  whidi  are  found 
growing  os  elevated  land  and  in  good 
soil. 

The  timber  produced  from  the  New 
Zeahmd  pines  varies  in  quality :  the  Kowri 
is  generallv  preferred  for  the  yards  and 
masts  of  ships,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses; the  T&nak4&  is  much  heavier 
than  the  Kowri,  sinks  in  the  water,  mod 
is  not  very  durable.  It  has  been  staled 
that  the  spam  brought  from  New  Zest** 
land  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  of 
equal  gravity  with  Riga  spars,  and  to 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  the  very  best  species  of  fir  procured 
from  the  north.  The  wood  of  the 
Kowri  is  much  finer  grained  than  any 
timber  of  the  pine  tribe;  and  thetruaka 
are  of  such  a  size  as  to  serve  for  the  main 
and  foretop  masts  of  the  largest  three- 
deckers.  The  Prince  R^ent,  of  120 
guns,  is  supplied  with  them :  they  have 
also  been  used  in  sea-going  ships,  and 
the  reports  of  their  qualities  are  moat 
favourable*. 

Among  other  timber  trees  are  the 
Koightea  excelsa,  with  its  clusters  of 
beautiful  crimson  flowers ;  the  Ed- 
wardsia  microphylla,  with  its  pendant 

golden  blossoms ;  the  Puredi  (Epbialia 
p.)»  Pohu-tukawa  (Metrosideros  8p.) 
&c.  &c.  Ferns  abound  in  the  New 
Zealand  forests,  among  which  ma^  be 
recognixed  the  genera  Polypodram, 
Tricbomanes,  Lycopodium,  Cyathea» 
Asplenium,  &r.;  the  beautiful  Todoa 
peflucida  of  Brown,  Tricbomanes  reni- 
forme,  Lindsia  trichomanoides,  &c.  i 
and  on  the  declivities  of  the  bills,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Astelia,  floweriog 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  is  found  very 
abundant.  A  great  variety  of  the 
mosses  and  fungi  are  found  also  is  the 
New  Zealand  foresU,  the  latter  attaio- 
ing  very  large  dimensions. 


Dammara  Amtralis,  Lambbrt. 
Dammara  ....  Rum  phi  us. 
AfaiMs      ....  SALiSBuair. 
Kt/wrioi  the  natives  of  New  Zxai^nd. 

Natural  Family,  Conyerm, 

This  magnificent  tree  is  an  ornameot 
to  the  New  Zealand  foresU.  It  is  the 
Agatbis  of  Salbbory,  the  Dammara 
Australia  of  Lambert,  snd  is  nam«4 

•  Qosrteriy  BcTleir,  ¥«k  ml.  p.  H 1^-  UBI^ 
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Kowri  by  tbe  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
irbich  name,  it  is  said,  was  giTen  on  ao- 
coniit  of  tbe  ^reat  diameter  it  attains. 
It  f^ows  very  erect,  and  attains  the 
hei^t  of  from  eijrbty  to  ninetv  feet, 
and  in  diameter  is  considered  the  largest 
tree  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  said  to  at- 
tain twenty-foar  feet  in  circamference, 
and  I  have  seen  several  cut  down  mea- 
soring^  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  The 
timber  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  dose 
grained,  darable,  and  valoable  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes,  either  in  plank  or 
spar :  as  yards  and  masts  fur  shipping, 
they  have  been  found,  by  repeated 
trials,  superior  to  all  others,  both  in 
their  flexibility  as  well  as  durability. 
The  wood  is  of  a  white  colour. 

The  leaves,  when  young,  are  alternate, 
but  in  form  lanceolate,  which  change, 
as  tbe  tree  increases  in  growth,  to  an 
rilipcical  or  oblong  form. 

This  tree  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
rem*,  of  a  white  or  amber  colour, 
very  transparent,  burning  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  having  a  very  agreeable 
smdl.  It  exudes  spontaneously  and 
concretes  on  the  trunk,  but  an  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  tree  and  left 
foranigbt,  on  the  following  morning  a 
Wm  quantity  is  found  to  have  exuded, 
which  continues  still  to  exude  from  the 
Tocbion  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
Th»  tree  vields  the  largest  quantitjr  of 
resin  of  all  the  New  Zealand  resinife- 
rons  trees.  It  resembles  the  resin 
named  Dammar  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
is,  indeed,  produced  from  a  tree  of  the 
same  genus,  and  might  conseqnentlv  be 
employed  for  similar  purposes  for  which 
that  resin  is  used  in  India^as  a  pitch  for 
ships,  &c.  &c. ;  and  might  form  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  from  New  Zealand  to 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  &c.;  and,  from  tbe 
quantity  I  have  seen  exude  from  one 
tree,  it  may  be  collected  abundantly  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  natives 
name  the  resin  the  Wai  (Wy),  or  water 
of  the  tree. 

The  pigment,  or  soot  (Ngarahu), 
which  is  the  colouring  substance  used 
by  them  in  the  operation  of  tatauing-, 
is  osually  prepared  from  this  species  of 
pine,  from  its  possessing  more  resin 
than  any  of  the  others.    The  manner  of 

•  Tan  Iv  the  term  Mcd  in  tbe  New  Zeelaod 
Ee  fbr  the  OtuD-mta  j  It  ako  vIgBiaca  tiM 
_  jielfr  ezndce  from  the  eye*.    W«l  {Wf},  or 
rof  tiMlree,  lealMaied. 


aring  Uib  8«iot  among  tbe  New 

ealandm  is  as  follows  >— 

An  oven  u  formed  of  stones,  in  which 
a  fire  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pines; 
but  more  usually  of  the  Kowri  pine; 
from  this  a  soot  colleets  on  the  root,  and 
after  sufficient  quantity  has  been  col^ 
lected  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  a 
mat  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  the  soot  is  scraped  off  the  npper 
part  and  collected  in  the  mat  placen  un- 
derneath. It  is  then  placed  into  a  vessel, 
and  sufficient  water  added  to  form  it 
into  lumps ;  in  which  state  it  is  pre- 
served until  required  for  use.  The  soot 
yielded  by  this  process  is  of  a  fine  black 
colour,  and  a  gum  resin  (damnh)  is  also 
used  by  the  Javanese,  which,  bd^ 
burnt  and  the  soot  collected,  is  used  by 
them  in  the  manufacture  of  their  ink, 
which  is  beautifully  soft  and  black,  and 
is  siud  probably  to  equal,  in  most  re- 
spects, that  of  the  Chinese.  Our  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  a  lamp-black  *  is  not 
far  different  from  that  adopted  by  tbe 
savages  of  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  the 
resiniferous  among  trees  that  yields  the 
most  beautiful  lamp-  black. 

When  I  inquired  of  a  New  Zealander; 
why  they  did  not  use  any  other  kind  of 
tree,  and  why  particular  pines  wire  pn^ 
ferred  ?  his  reply  was,  because  the  pines 
contain  more  Wai  (Wy),  or  Resin ;  and 
the  Kowri  was  oreferred  because  it  con- 
tained more  tnan  any  other  specteaw 
When  Resins  bum  they  yield  a  quantity 
of  smoke,  from  which  much  soot  is  de« 
posited ;  this  was  observed  by  the  savage, 
and  adopted  as  an  opportnnitv  of  ac- 
quiring a  pigment  for  aaornin^  nis  per- 
son. Among  savages  T  have  invariably 
found  a  very  intimate  knowledge  to  ex- 
ist of  trees,  plants,  &c.  and  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  were  capable  of  being 
applied  f.    The  natives  of  New  Zealand 

•  Thna  mentioned  by  Dr.  Haton,  fn  Lcmbert*^ 
work  on  the  C^enaa  PiniM.  "A tort  at  bam,  It 
made,  nicely  closed  In  every  part,  with  the  •%* 
ceptlon  of  some  holes  on  tbe  top,  which  are 
coTered  with  a  sort  of  llneb  cone.  At  a  little  dis. 
taneefrtfm  the  hox  a  Itaraace  is  coastrttc|e<U  wiiha 
very  small  moath,  and  the  infcrtor  part  commir* 
eating  with  the  Inside  of  the  box  by  an  borlsontal 
chimney.  iBto  this  furnace  are  put  the  dregs  and 
coarser  parts  left  in  the  preparation  of  tar ;  Bid 
In  proportion  to  the  roMomptfoa  of  thcw  mmif 
ply  Is  kept  vp^  so  as  to  f  omlsh  a  cooataat  iswaghl 
of  sasokc  Inta  the  bos.  The  sasake  goes  chiefly 
int0  the  cao«.  when  it  dcpoaiU  iu  soot,  or  laa»> 
black,  wUeh  la  eaiplof  ed  almost  eaclualvely  Ij» 
printing  and dylag."  _^.  . 

t  The  bUck  pigascnt  uaed  Car  UUuing  at  Tahiti, 
Is  procured  from  the  nuts  of  the  Tiafrl,  orCaadIa 
B«t4rec  (AlcvUea  kiUoba),  aadalaaaiTonga'afca 
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aUo  collect  the  resin  of  the  Kowri  tree 
and  ose  it  as  a  masticatory,  similar  to  a 
curious  bituminous  substance,  a  kind 
of  Asphaltum  (with  a  smell  of  Naptha), 
named  Mimiba  *. 

There  is  a  magnificent  coloured  en- 
mTing  of  this  iree  in  Lambert's  splen- 
did  work  on  the  Genus  Pinus;  but  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  expensive  style 
i&-4vbich  that  work  is  published  renders 
it  almost  inaccessible  to  the  botanist, 
and  consequently  renders  it  less  useful 
to  science. 


Kniaklea  exee/ia— Brown,  Lin.  Trans, 
vol.  X.  1811. 

Siwa-riwa  of  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Natural  Famdy,  Prateacae. 

This  tree  b  aliundant  in  the  New 
Zealand  forests,  and  is  named  Riwa-riwa 
by  the  natives  ;  it  is  more  usually  found 
growing  on  the  declivities  of  hill's.  It  is 
a  handsome  tree,  and  attains  the  height 
of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  but  seldom 
exceeds  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  circumference.  The  trees  that  came 
under  my  observation  were  invariably 
straight  in  their  growth.  The  timber  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  but,  on  account 
of  its  small  diameter,   is  not  cut  into 

8 lank,  but  is  used  for  making  planes, 
;c.  by  Europeans.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and  the  cap- 
sules are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  grow- 
ing in  bunches  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  each  capsule  containing  from 
four  to  six  winged  seeds.  I  collected 
several  specimens  of  this  tree  (with  the 
capsules  in  a  mature  state)  at  Wyshaki 
Cove,  River  Thames,  New  Zealand,  in 
June  18^;  A  branch  of  this  tree  is 
figured  in  the  Linnsean  Transactions, 
vol.  X.  1811,  both  in  flower  and  fruit, 
but  the  mature  seed  has  not  been  deli- 
neated. 

THEHOROEKA  TREE  OF  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. 

Tai8  tree,  curious  in  form  and  its 
mode  of  growth,  has  not  yet  been  ob- 

from  the  noU  of  the  eame  tree,  where  ft  ie  named 
Tul-tul.  At  the  Island  ot  B^tuma,  from  the  nati 
of  the  Flfeu  (Galophyllum  ioopbyllom).  All  of 
these  oats  contain  oil.  The  nata  are  first  baked 
to  a  charcoal :  aftenrarde  palTeriaed,  and  mixed 
with  oil. 

^  •  An  aceonnt  of  which  was  pubUthed  In  the 
Medical  Oatettc  of  June  4,  1881,  toI.  vlli.  p.  902. 


served  by  botanists  either  in  flower  or 
fructification.  Duriog  a  diligent  aearcb 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
and  part  of  July  (1829),  although  I  col- 
lected nearly  a  hundred  specimens 
(thirty  of  which  I  brought  to  England), 
I  was  unable  to  procure  it  in  flower  or 
fruit.  It  is  found  growing  usually  in 
shady  situations,  on  elevated  land,  as 
well  as  in  vallies,  and  in  good  soil :  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet.  In  the  very  young  trees  the 
leaves  are  scattered ;  but  in  those  which 
have  attained  more  maturity  and  eleva- 
tion, the  leaves  become  tufted.  No 
branches  are  thro%vn  out,  unless  a  short 
stalk,  from  which  the  tufts  of  foliage 
arise,  can  be  so  named.  The  leaves  arc 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  are  irreirular  at  their 
edges,  and  abrupt  at  their  terminations, 
of  a  dark  green  colour  above,  the  cen- 
tre stalk  being  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
underneath  the  leaves  have  a  brownish- 
red  tirige. 

In  young  as  well  as  in  more  matoM 
specimens,  I  have  observed  a  change  in 
tue  form  or  the  leaf,  on  some  the  whole 
of  the  foliage  being  iemaie,  on  others 
some  of  the  leaves  only  bebg  temate^ 
and  others  being  of  the  usual  form ; 
others  again  have  i$nuite,  binaiet  and 
singU  leaves,  on  the  same  tree.  This 
anomaly  was  more  usually  observed  on 
young  specimens  than  in  mature  trees. 

The  leaves  on  the  summits  of  those 
trees  which  had  attained  a  great  eleva- 
tion, became  of  increased  breadth  and 
decreased  length ;  but  this  was  not  con- 
fined  to  old  trees,  young  ones  often  ex- 
hibited similar  anomalies  in  their  fo- 
liage*. Some  of  the  trees  grow  very 
erect,  others  bend  towards  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  trunks  of  trees  that  I 
measured  were  only  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  ' 
a  half  in  circumference  at  the  base,  al- 
though in  height  they  were  thirty  feet 
and  upwards.  The  wood  is  very  close- 
grained  and  flexible ;  and  some  Euro- 
peans residing  at  New  Zealand  informed 
me  tbat  they  used  it  in  boat-building. 
The  accompanying  sketch,  taken  from 
a  recent  but  young  specimen,  will  show 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  leaves ;  (o)  the 
ternate  leaf. 

«  It  was  at  Wy^hakl,  river  Thames,  tbat  the 
principal  opportunities  were  afforded  me  of  ob- 
aerrioff  the  growth  and  changes  of  fcliage  la  this 
tree.  Although  I  observed  numerous  specimens  in 
a  Talley  near  the  watering  place  at  Kororadeka, 
Bay  of  Islands,  I  did  not  obaerre  the  anomalies  in 
the  foUage  at  that  place. 
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Smee  writlDgthe  preceding  I  havebeeti    informed  that  a  specimen  m  fructifica- 
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tiun  li«s  been  procnred  at  New  Zealand 
by  one  of  the  missionariefl,  and  lent  to 
JVJr.  Cunningham  at  Sydney,  who  has 
since  brought  it  to  England ;  we  may 
therefore  expect  a  description  of  this 
carious  tree  from  that  able  botanist,  and 
learn  to  what  natural  fiiinlly  it  belongs. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  HERNIA. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


H  SUinfoitl.8treet,  Oct  34th,  laSI. 


In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  February 
19th  last,  there  are  some  observations 
on  hernia  by  Mr.  Lizars,  in  which  he 
has  done  me  the  honour  of  quoting  my 
opinions ;  but  as  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  miseonceived  the  real  nature  of 
thoie  opinions,  1  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  otherwise  than  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy to  him  and  your  readers,  to  com- 
municate (through  the  medium  of  vour 
journal)  a  further  explanation  or  my 
views  upon  the  subject.  I  should  have 
done  so  earlier,  but  other  matters  di- 
verted me  from  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Lizars  commences  by  testifying 
to  the  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
propriety  of  operating,  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  aiagnosis  and  prognosis,  in  cases 
of  hernia.  His  words  are,  ''  there  are 
four  species  of  hernia  whicb»  in  my 
opinion,  demand  an  operation,  viz.  the 
acute  or  inflammatory  strangulated,  the 
slow  or  chronic  strangulation,  the  in- 
carcerated hernia,  and  the  obstructed 
hernia.'^  With  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Lizars,  I  conceive  the  whole  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  nature  of  hernia 
arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  names 
used  by  surgical  writers  without  any 
adequate  or  proper  idea  attached  to 
them.  I  believe  that  if  the  terms, 
strangulated  hernia,  chronic  strangula- 
tion, incarceration,  engouement,  &c. 
were  abandoned,  it  would  conduce  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject. 
For  example,  all  the  symptoms  which 
are  said  to  denote  a  strangulated  hernia, 
may  exut  without  any  strangulation,  or 
even  without  any  stricture  whatever; 
such  symptoms  being  common  to  all 
mechanical  obstructions  of  the  boivels, 
whether  from  adhesion  of  the  intestine, 
intussusception,  or  to  a  contraction  of 
the  calibre  of  the  canal,  and  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  strangulation.    Hie 


term  alow,  ot  chronic  stfttsgulaiioti, 
only  applies  to  a  state  of  constriction 
not  amounting  to  stranffulaiion,  and  is 
therefore  incorrect.  Incarceration  con  - 
veys  no  idea  bieyond  that  of  irreducible 
hernia :  it  does  not  express  the  oiorbid 
condition  (obstruction)  to  which  an  irre- 
ducible hernia  is  subject.  Engouement 
also  is  but  the  name  for  an  effect :  it 
does  not  express  the  cause  of  the  dbor- 
der.  Whence  arises  the  engouement, 
or  accumulation,  but  as  an  effect  of 
some  cause  impeding  the  action  and 
passage  of  the  bowels?  Engouement 
IS,  therefore,  the  effect  of  obstruction. 

We  should  consider  hernia  first  in  ita 
simple  state,  hernia  meaning  a  simple 
protrusion}   second,  in  its  obstructed 
state,  obstructed  hernia  meaning  a  her- 
nia affected  by  some  cause  obstruct- 
ing the  function  and  passage  of  the  in- 
testinal tube.    If  the  cause  is  stricture, 
the   symptoms    ^11  be  more  or  less 
acute  ana  violent,  depending  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  constriction, 
and  this  may  very  properlv  be  called 
acute  obstructed  hernia,    if  the  cause 
is  a  confinement  of  the  intestine  in  an 
unfavourable  position,  without  any  strict 
ture,  whether  from  adhesion,  or  from 
the  intestines  being  in  too  narrow  a 
space  to  carry  on  their  peristaltic  action, 
or  transmit  their  contents,  the  symp- 
toms, although  the  same  in  kind,  will 
be  more  mild  and  protracted,  and  this 
will  be  properly  defined  by  the  term 
subacute  obstructed  hernia.    The  term 
obstructed  hernia  expresses  the  morbid 
condition,  obstruction,  under  which  \a 
hernia,    when  requiring  an  operation, 
labours.    The  terms,  acute  and  sul>- 
acute,  attached,  express  the  differem 
degrees  iu  which  they  are  affected.  The 
oolyotber  term,  in  my  opinion,  which 
need  be  applied  to  hernia,  is  that  of 
inflamed  hernia,  which  term  I  -have,  in 
my  Treatise  on  Obstructed  and  Inflamed 
Hernia,  &c.  given  to  denote  a  state  of 
inflammation  among  the  contents  of  a 
rupture,  independent  of  any  direct  me- 
chanical obstruction,  but  arising  as  a 
consequence   of  the    morbid  changes 
which  the  parts  undergo  from  long  pro- 
trusion. 

I  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  C.  Bell,  quoted  bv  Mr.  Lizars, 
that  "  the  obstruction  kills  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation,  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  canal,  and  the  violent  workings 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines." 
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The  obttnciibii  kills  by  the  stoppa^  of 
an  important  vital  fonccion  ivUboQt  the 
neeesMr?  loterrention  of  any  iiiflaitima- 
tion,  as  t  have  proved  in  the  Treatise  I 
have  pnbliahed,  aad  which  will  4)6  stil^ 
farther  proved  in  an  appendix  to  a 
forthcoming  edition.  Mr.  Liiars  has 
(piloted  from  my  boolc  a  passa^^e  com- 
mencing, "  the  character  which  the 
disease  assumes  is  tbat  of  peritoneal  and 
general  inflammation/*  &c.  The  above 
passage  Mr.  Licars  has  q noted  as  a  part 
of  my  description  of  obstructed  hernia . 
this  IS  an  oversight,  such  passage  be- 
longing to  the  <lescription  1  have  given 
of  inflamed  hernia,  a  state  of  the  intes- 
tine particularly  dbtin^uished  from  ob- 
structed hernia;  I  bavmg  also  particu- 
larly^ atated  that  inflammation  among 
the  intestines  is  by  no  means  a  neces. 
sary  consequence  or  attendant  upon 
obstnictioa. 

Requesting  an  early  insertion  of  the 
above,  I  am/ sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Henry  Ktbphbns. 
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**  2/AaM«r  te  tite  k  ollonger  ce  qDe  le  lecteur  se 
toe  ^  abr^ger.*'— U'AbSMBKAT. 


The  History  of  the  Contagious  Cholera  ; 
with  Facts  explanatory  (ff  its  Origin 
and  Lams,  and  of  a  rational  Method 
^  Cure.      By    Jameb    Kbnnbdy, 
Slember  of  the    Royal    College    of 
Surgeons,  London. 
Irve  were  disposed  to  pay  Mr.  Kennedy 
an  amhigoous  compliment,    we  mi^^ht 
recooimeDd  hit  volume  as  the    most 
convincing  in  itself,  and  the  most  satis* 
factory  tlutt  we  have  met  with  for  some 
lime.    The  contagious  character  of  cho- 
lera it  kere  cleaHy  proved,  from  the 
facts  stated;    and   the   treatment,    of 
which  the  author    approver,    is    fully 
borne  ont  by  the  cases  adduced.    The 
profesaions  of  the  title-page  are  largely 
folfilled ;  and  aa  the  book  is  meant  to 
be  intelligible  even  to  unprofessional 
people,  we  think  the  author  may  con- 
fratulate    himself  on    having   accom- 
plisbed  his  object/    The  reader  has  but 
to  be  persnaded  that  here  is  the  ^hoU 
history,  and  here  are  all  the  reports 
worth  ^ving,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
conchtaive  than  Mr.  Kennedy^s  labours. 
205.-111. 


But,  unfortunately  for  ns,  we  have 
dipped  rather  too  deeply  into  the  sea  of 
eviaenCe,  in  the  shape  of  multiplied  re- 
ports, despatehes,  and  official  documents 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  permit  us  to  be 
so  easily  satis  fled,  or  to  come  from  the 
perusal  of  the  work  untinged  with  some 
remnants  of  scepticism.  Our  pages, 
for  months  past,  have  shewn  how  much 
attention  we  have  bestowed  on  all  that 
was  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and 
though,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Kennedy's 
view  of  the  question,  to  which  we  think 
the  balance  of  the  evidence  will  he 
found  to  preponderate,  yet  candour 
forbids  us  to  declare  ourselves  per- 
fectly satisfied  as  yet,  and  our  duty^ 
as  re^ewers  obliges  us  to  remain 
un wedded  to  any  particular  set  of 
opinions.  This,  however,  l»y  no  means 
prevents  us  from  appreciating  the 
straightforwardness  with  which  our  au-^ 
thor  hoists  his  flag  and  announces  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs.  Mr.  Ken ' 
nedy,  in  fact,  spends  little  time  in  rea-* 
soninjf  directly  on  the  contagioulness  of 
the  cholera;  his  historical  matter  and 
his  collection  of  reports  are  arran^d 
with  sufficient  ingenuity  to  carry  the 
desired  inferences  along  with  them  ;  and 
he  is  willing,  he  says,  to  consider  the 
(wo  following  jfcneral  facts  all  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  his  views: — 

"  The  first  is  connected  with  the  local 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  when  it  be- 
gins in  a,  camp  or  a  town.  Here,  its 
first  appearance  is  announi'ed  in  the  at- 
tack of  one  or  of  a  few  indivitluals,  and 
the  number  of  the  cases  gradually  in- 
creases. This  cuni'se  cholera  has  uni- 
versally  pursne<l.  Now,  had  the  cause 
of  the  disease  been  generally  diflfused  in 
the  atmospliere  of  the  camp  and  town, 
would  not  great  nmnbers  of  the  people 
have  been  attacked,  almost  immediately, 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  ? 

"  The  second  general  fact  is  the  fol- 
lowing:—Among  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  it  was  observed  that  the 
cholera  4jniformly  Commenced  iu  ra- 
vages in  the  sea-«port  towns,  er  in  those 
town»  seated  a  few  miles  inland,  which 
have  a  constant  intercourse  with  their 
harbours  at  the  shore.  In  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
the  town  of  Port  Louis.  In  Bourbon, 
the  town  of  St.  Dennis  was  the  first  at- 
tacked, in  Java,  the  town  of  Sama- 
rang,  and  so  of  the  islands  Sumatra, 
Penang,  Borneo,  Celebes^  Lucon,  &c. 
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Iji  the  Persian  Gulf,  also,  the  same  or-  Between  the  years  1833  and  1830, 

der  of  infection  was  observed.  Muscat,  Persia  seems  to   have  been  the  nid«s 

the   principal  trading  port  to^\u,  first  in  which  the  slumbering  pest  «vas  kept 

received  the  disease.    Then  the  port  of  alive,  and  from  which  it  got  into  Eu- 

Bahrein,    and    Busheer   and    Bassora.  rope  through  the  port  of  Astracan. 

How  can  this  extraordinary  and  uni-  

form   partiality  which   the  cholera  ex- 
hibited in  its  choice  of  sea.  port  towns  j^       ^^  ^f  ^^rf,.„^  C*^,^,      3     ^ 
for  us  first  inroad  be  explamed,  unless  ^        Bright.    Price  9/.  9#. 
on  the  principle  of   imported  couta- 

|.Jqii  ^«>  [CoDtlnaed  from  page  880 

It  is  to  he  particularly  noted,  that  by  prbssurb  on  thb  brain  resumed. 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  yoliyne  is  Obstruction  in  the  Lungi,^The  next 
occupied  with  the  history  of  the /iirfwn  gource  of  pressure  on  the  brain  ad- 
cholera,  and  the  principles  and  mode  of  verted  to  by  Dr.  Bright  is  obstructed 
cure  which  the  author  adopted  when  he  circulation  through  the  lungs, 
was  outm  Hindostan.  1  he  disease,  as  ^  bulky  gentleman,  above  70.  who 
developed  in  Western  Eurone,  Mr.  K.  f^^  geveral  winters  had  been  subject  to 
seems  to  think  is  identically  the  same  as  chronic  bronchitis,  consulted  Dr. 
the  Indian  disease ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  3^^1,4.  He  was  in  his  drawing-nx^m, 
consider  that  the  treatment,  by  rigorous  talking  about,  but  talking  frequently  ; 
depletion  and  dosing  copiously  with  ^ne,,.  the  doctor  when  he  entered,  and 
calomel  and  opium,  so  familiar  in  In-  answered  some  questions  alioot  his 
dian  practice,  should  be  m  any  degree  health  coherently  :  then  at  once  seemed 
modified  in  the  management  of  cholera  ,0  become  forgetful,  and  talked  wildly, 
among  ourselves.  Upon  this  subject  His  attention,  however,  was  imrocdiaicfy 
we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  recalled,  but  as  speedily  was  gone 
decided  opinion,  nor  need  we  repeat  ,^ain.  The  pulse  was  large  and  full, 
our  reasons,  founded  upon  experience  aRout  80 ;  the  tongue  dry,  brown  at  tbe 
and  the  strongest  testimonies,  for  deem-  centre,  and  white  towards  the  edges; 
ing  that  herem  lies  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  the  cough  gave  him  great  pain  in  the 
essential  faulliness.  We  doubt  not  forehead ;  his  expectoration  was  co- 
however,  but  that  most  readers  will  jjjo^g,  Under  the  use  of  calomel, 
make  this  observation  for  themselves  :  f^i^h  purging  mixture,  ipecacuanha, 
were  we  but  sure  of  it,  we  should  have  ^nd  blisters  to  the  chest,  he  was 
110  hesitation  in  recommenriing  the  vo-  completely  restored  in  a  fortnight, 
lume  generally,  as  one  of  the  most  in-  Another  case,  however,  which  was  very 
teresting  on  its  awful  subject  that  has  analogous,  did  not  end  so  favourably, 
yet  fallen  into  pur  hands.  y^^^^  Dr.  Bright  was  sent  for  his  pi- 

The  work  IS  furnished  with  two  maps,  tient  was  sitting  up  in   hi*  drawiig- 

from  which  we  copy  the  following  dates  room,  dressed  as  usnal ;  his  countenance 

of  first  visits  of  the  cholera:—  ^vas  dusky,    and  his  lips  and  tongue 

,^,                     .            ^  purple;  he  answered  questions  rationally 

Jessope  and  Calcutta Aug.  1817  f^^  ^  f^.^  moments,  and  then  became  in- 

B:mbarr;;;;r;.^^^^^^                    ^  coherent ;  his  breathing  was  very  diffi- 

ja.^^rA»                                Oct    —  cult,  and  he  complained  much  of  we'/pht 

PaIamcoVt'a.V.\V..'.V.V.'..V.V.V..' Jan.  1819  at  the  chest ;  his  pulse  was  large.     He 

Manilla  and  Canton  —    18^0  was  cupped  to  eight  ounces  on  the  pit 

Pekin  —   1881  «f  the  stomach,   and  bad  expectorant 

Buabeer,  Shirax.  Yecd,  and  medicines ;    but   he    continuwl  to  get 

Ispahan  -~     —  worse,  and  died  early  next  nioming. 

Indian  Islaods —   I8f3  We  confess  that  both  the  above  cases 

Orenburg —   1889  seem  toils  rather  to  shew  cerebral  distnr- 

Astman  (ap  the  Volcar)  to  hancc  from  the  circulation  of  impcr- 

Do^lT^e  * iin*  to    Aaof  ^^^^^^^  arterealiied  blood  than  from  pres- 

Wai«iw   .^.!!;.!!A^rii  1831  ^A,*"*"'  •^^^  ^?'  T  admitted  into 

Danuic  sad  Riga  May   -  ^7  •  Hospital  with  dyspncea,  cough, 

Archaagel  and  Petersburgb,  June   —  »««  abundant  expectoration  of  frothy 

Pesth  and  Bucharest July   —  mucus;    his  shoulders  required   to  be 

Berlin '. Aug. 31,  -^  elevated;  his  extremities  were  cold  and 

Vienna  bept.  —  cedematousj  his  pulse  feeble  and  irre- 
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tfblft/.  StimuIanU  were  admioistered, 
uttt  be  grew  more  and  more  oppressed, 
«ad  died  wiiliia  two  days.  On  ezami- 
aatioo  after  death,  f^eneral  torgescence 
was  found  in  tbe  vesseb  of  tJl<^  brain, 
with  a  peculiar  mottling  throughout  the 
whole  medullary  substance,  which  be- 
came still  more  conspicuous  when  a 
sJke  was  cut  off,  and  allowed  to  become 
dry.  The  lungs  bore  marks  of  old  in- 
iammatieni  and  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  bronchi  was  red,  thickened,  «nd  in 
places  even  granulated. 

8everal  cases  follow  in  which  cerebral 
congealioo  arose  from  emphysema  of 
the  lungs.  In  these  cases  the  clear 
hollow  sound  emitted  by  the  eheaV  o» 
percussion,  and  the  faiwi  mvrrnar  of 
respiration  wiiidi  was  present  at  the 
same  cinie,  clearfy  indicated  tbe  nature 
of  tkr  disease.  The  head  affection, 
hiwuti^  presents  nothing  peculiar, 
■Oder  such  circumstances,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  others  dependent  upon 
iioperfect  action  of  tbe  lungs.  In  the 
two  cases  which  follow,  great  congestion 
in  one,  and  actual  extravasation  of 
blood  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  in 
anotbe/',  were  dependent  upon  hooping* 
cough.  Yet  farther  instances  are  given 
of  congestion  of  the  brain,  brought  on 
by  pulmonary  obstruction ;  but  the 
illustrations  we  have  given  wiH'be  suffi-' 
dent  on  this  head.  We  observe  that 
Dr.  Bright  attributes  the  svm|itoms  to 
the  joint  operation  of  mechanical  con- 
gestion and  a  chemical  change  in  the 
lilood. 

PntWKffrom  Strata  'Bjfaiion^  inde^ 

pendent  of  Iitfiammation, 
This  constitutes  an  entirely  distinct 
pathological  condition  from  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  the  first  case  adduced  is 
«oe  in  which  the  cause  must  be  regard- 
^  as  entirely  mechanical.  A  woman 
was  banged,  and  the  brain  examined 
forty-eijarht  hours  after  her  death. 
Drops  of  fluid  blood  presented  them- 
selves on  tbe  surface  of  the  dura 
water  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bone,  which  bad  a  oAottled  ap- 
pearance from  effused  blood.  There 
was  no  coagnJum  in  any  of  the  sinuses  ; 
there  was  '*  decided,  but  not  great"  se- 
rous effusion  under  tbe  arachnoid  ;  the 
oeduDary  substance  of  (he  brain  was  of 
a  dusky  colour,  and  full  of  bloody 
spots ;  the  ventricles  contained  some 
serous  effusion  ;  the  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  crapiam  by  no  means  injected ; 


the  arteries,  indeed,  were  empty,  la 
this  case  tbe  appearance  of  cerebral 
congestion  was  not  nearly  so  great  as 
in  some  of  the  pulmonary  affections 
above  detailed,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
marked  as  in  the  cases  of  death  by  hang- 
ing published  some  years  ago  by  Or. 
Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  toe  late 
Dr.  Kelly,  ofLeith. 

Four  cases  are  next  detailed  in  whick 
persons  had  become  insensible  from 
breathing  the  fumes  of  burning  coals. 
They  had  all  well-marked  symptoma  of 
cerebral  congestion^  but  twe  of  thaaa 
recovered;.  te>lba  two  who  died,  slight 
w&m/m  effbsion  was  found  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  and  there  was  some,  but  not 
considerable,  appearance  of  increased 
vascular  turgescence.  In  the  case  which 
follows  next  in  order,  effur ion  bad  taken 
place  into  the  ventricles  and  beneath  tbe 
arachnoid^  from  vascular  congestion  de- 
pendent on  diseased  heart.  In  another 
the  same  effect  resulted  from  bronchitis; 
and  in  a  third,  which  was  attended  with 
apoplectic  symptoms  from  serous  effu- 
sion, the  kidneys  were  fouod^ranulated. 
In  this  case  tbe  urine  was  coagulahle. 
Tbe  same  appearance—namely,  effusion 
of  serum  beneath  the  arachnoid,  also 
presented  itself  in  several  cases  o^ 
anasarca,  where  the  kidneys  were  gra^ 
'  nulated,  and  the  urine  coagulable. 

In  case  118,  a  weak  exsanguine  man, 
with  tuberculated  lungs,  had. effusion 
under  the  arachnoid ;  in  case  1 19,  the 
same  occurred  in  a  case  of  emacia- 
tion, with  bilious  vomiting;  and  in 
tiiree  cases  of  dialietes,  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  Dr.  Bright  has  exa- 
mined the  brain  in  that  disease,  serous 
effusion  was  disrovered.  The  author 
concludes  this  section  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  tbe  cases  which  \% 
contains. 

**  In  the  foregoing  cases  of  serouaf 
effusion  we  have  an  opportunity  of  trac- 
ing several  of  the  different  circumstances 
under  which  this  morbid  affection  takes 
place  within  the  cranium,  independently 
of  inflammatory  action.  These  circum- 
stances, for  the  most  part,  are  imme- 
diately and  obviously  connected  with  a 
slate  of  congestion,  from  causes  which ' 
either  act  to  a  certain  degree  mechani- 
cally, or  produce  a  state  of  debility 
which  favours  the  irregular  accumula- 
tion of  blood.  In  the  first  case,  di- 
rect uiechanical  pressure  was  applied  ; 
and  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  efiusion 
depended  upon  the  congestion  arising. 
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from  tlie  ligature,  the  effect  must  liare 
been  produced  verf  speedily.  This, 
however,  accords  with  what  we  have 
reason  to  believe  occurs  occasionally  in 
disease,  where,  from  the  rapid  appear- 
ance of  symptoms,  effusion  seems  to 
have  taken  place  within  a  very  few  hours 
before  death.  Some  facts  have  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Kellie  which  shew  that 
causes  producing  cerebral  congestion 
are  calculated  to  bring  on  very  speedily 
serous  effusion:  he  has  related  the 
cases  of  two  individuals  who  were  found 
dead  from  a  night'n  exposure  to  cold, 
where  serous  effusion  had  taken  place 
Co  a  considerable  extent,  both  in  the 
▼entilcles  and  beneath  the  arachnoid. 
The  well-known  effect  of  cold  in  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  unconquerable  drow- 
giness,  is  satisfactorily  explained,  if  any 
such  elucidation  were  requisite,  by 
these  two  cases ;  for  excessive  venous 
congestion  was  found  accompanying 
tbis  effusion,  and  it  is  this  state  of  con- 
gestion, no  doubt,  which  brings  on  the 
lethargfc  slomJier,  and  terminates  in  ef- 
fusion, or  not,  according  probal)ly  to  the 
previous  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

"  The  five  cases  in  which  symptoms  of 
ceretiral  congestion  depended  on  inhal- 
ing fumes  from  coal  and  from  the  brick- 
kiln, afford  further  examples  of  the 
same  tendency  to  serous  effusion  when 
the  circulation  through  the  brain  b  ob- 
structed; for  in  the  two  cases  where 
death  unfortunately  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  state  of  the 
brain,  serous  effusion  had  actually  taken 
place;  in  most  of  the  others  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  affec- 
tion proceeded  no  further  than  the  state 
of  congestion,  though  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, from  the  slow  recovery  in  Case 
CVfl.,  that  effusion  had  actually  taken 
place  to  a  small  extent. . 

*'  We  have  liketvise,  amongst  the 
cases  of  serous  effusion,  an  example  in 
which  the  congestion  depended  on  the 
circulation  being  obstructed  in  the 
heart,  a  etrcumstance  which  is  by  no 
meinfs  nncoromon ;  there  are  others 
inr  which  bronchitis  and  phthisis,  Ky 
permittii^  the  natnral  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  have  prodnced  such 
a  cemdivion-  h>  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
at  has  led  to  seroos  effusion :  frequently, 
indeed,  as  we  have  before  seen,  these 
game  causes  of  ofbstraction  produce  only 
venous  congestion,  a  difference  which 
depends  upon  the  prevbus  condition  of 
tlie  ht»dy .    In  tome  c»e«  simple  debility 


is  perhaps  capable  of  producing  this  ef- 
fect, of  which  phthisis  and  diabetes  seem 
occasionally  to  afford  examples ;  though 
in  both  of  these,  other  caoses  are 
brought  into  action,  benides  debility,  in 
a  manner  likely  to  favour  the  effusion. 
We  have  sometimes  less  ^yuestionable 
examples  of  this  cause  of  serous  effu- 
sion, afforded  in  hsemorrhagic  diseaaee 
and  in  the  exsanguine  constitutions  of 
anasarujus  patients,  though  in  a  great 
majority  of  tliese  cases  decided  affections 
of  the  kidney,  or  of  some  other  impor- 
tant organ,  as  the  spleen,  serve  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  extent  to  which  debility 
should  be  considered  the  prevailing 
cause  of  the  effusion." 

Pressure  from  Effusion  of  Blood  tint  kin 
ihe  Cranium. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  col- 
lection  of  cases  follows.  They  may  be 
divided  into  those  in  which  the  effusion 
had  taken  place  on  the  surface,  and 
those  in  which  it  had  occurred  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

A  diminutive  lad,  aged  nineteen,  was 
visited  on  the  30rh  of  November;  be 
was  lying  on  tlie  bed  insensible,  with 
Uie  breathing  slightly  stertorous.  He 
bad  complained  of  lieing  unwell ;  and 
while  on  the  close-stool  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, <*  Oh,  my  head,"  at  the  aaoae 
time  laying  bis  head  on  the  bed.  Iq 
this  state  he  bad  continued  till  the  tinne 
of  being  seen  by  the  narrator,  (Mr. 
Streeter).  The  pulse  was  jerking,  and 
the  skin  moderately  warm.  A  vein  was- 
opened,  but  ere  two  ounces  had  flowed 
he  became  cold,  and  the  pulse  flutter- 
ing; the  arm  was  instantly  bound  up. 
Some  brandy,  and  a  little  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia,  were  administered  ; 
cloths,  dipped  in  warm  water,  were 
applied  to  the  nit  of  the  stomach ;  and 
as  the  head  felt  hot,  cpld  cloths  were 
applied  suddenly,  and  with  a  jerk,  (as  a 
substitute  for  cold  affusion,  and  to  avoid 
wetting  the  bed)  to  the  temples.  Aa 
no  abatement  of  the  insensibility  took 
place,  two  cupping  glasses  were  ap- 
plied to  the  back  ofthe  neck,  but  with*  i 
out  previous  scarification.  Still  no  ap- 
parent improvement  manifestiDg  itself, 
one  scarification  was  made,  and  about  i 
an  ounce  of  Mood  abstracted— watch- 
ing its  effect  on  the  pnlse,  whidi  be- 
coming depressed,  the  depletion  was  ' 
immediately  discontinued.  After  a  few 
hours  he  regained  his  sensibility,  and 
was  able  to  speak,  though  languidly. 
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He'was  b1isterp«l  on  die  back  of  the 
neck,  and  purged;  and  be  appeared 
gradually  improviD^  till  the  8tb  of  De* 
cember,  when  he  nad  a  return  of  pain 
in  the  bead ;  durin?  tbe  nisrht  be  became 
inaeiKible,  and  died  at  eight  next  morn- 
ing. Dissection  exhibited  at  least  eigbt 
oiinoes  of  blood  on  the  left  hemitphere 
of  the  brain,  and  this  was  found  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  bursting  of  an 
anearism,  aliout  tbe  sice  of  a  einaU 
bean,  where  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  join :  it  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  mid- 
dle cerebral  artery. 

A  lady,  advanced  in  life,  suffered 
a  sadden  attack  of  apoplexy  in 
Bfay  1827«  but  which  was  so  entirely 
relieved  by  bleeding  that  in  a  few 
days  she  tvas  free  from  any  symp- 
tom of  it  except  slight  headache.  In 
February  1828,  having  dressed  as  usual, 
she  fell  down  on  walking  into  her  draw- 
ing-room. She  was  bled,  and  recovered 
a  little,  so  as  to  comolain  of  excessive 
pain  by  screams  ana  moans,  but  she 
could  not  speak,  and  died  in  about  half 
AD  hoar.  No  trace  of  the  former  attack 
was  found  on  examining  the  head. 
Blood  was  effused  deep  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  particularly 
on  the  left  side.  There  was  some  blood 
in  tbe  third  ventricle ;  none  in  the 
others.  The  rupture  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  where  the  vena  magna 
Galeni  joins  the  lateral  sinus ;  near  that 
part  the  chief  coagulum  was  situated. 

A  gentleman  fell  and  received  a  blow 
On  tbe  back  of  the  head,  not  sufficient 
to  excite  much  attention,  though  it 
caused  some  external  tenderness.  SSotne 
days  afterwards  he  dined  out,  and  on 
the  following  day  had  a  party  at  home. 
The  morning  after,  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  bead,  became  sick,  and  on 
the  third  morning  suddenly  lost  the  use 
of  the  left  side,  and  coald  scarcely  arti- 
culate. He  was  bled  copiously,  but 
died  is  the  evening.  On  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere  was  a 
large  quantity  of  blood.  Serum  was 
effused  in  other  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
aUo  in  tbe  spinal  canal. 

A  gentleman,  aged  72,  fell  down  while 
walking,  having  tripped  against  some 
H'oodeil  pegs,  on  one  of  which  he  struck 
his  face.  His  nose  bled  ver3f  freely,  but 
he  gpt  up  and  walked  home,  three 'quar- 
ters of  a  mile,  and  called  on  Mr.  ^tlin, 
of  Pristol  (hv  whom  tbe  case  is  relat<d), 
on  his  way.  Noinjuryofanykind,except 


the  braise  on  the  face,  could  be  detected. 
He  was  purged,  a  cold  lotion  applied, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  keep  quiet  and 
abstain  from  wine,  &c.  He  continued, 
however,  to  walk  about,  as  well  as  to 
eat  and  drink  as  usual.  Mr.  Estlin  tbea 
adds — 

^'  On  the  nth  of  May  (twelve  daya 
from  the  fall)  he  was  met  by  his  daugh- 
ter, walking  from  bis  own  boose;  and 
on  being  asked  whither  he  was  going, 
said  he  vras  proceeding  Aomewar//,— and 
shewed  other  marks  of  loss  of  judg- 
ment. I  saw  him  soon  after  bis  return, 
and  found  him  in  a  confused  state  of 
mind,  with  some  incoherence.  He  «oc* 
casionally  fell  off  into  a  sort  of  doie ; 
and  asked  if  1  had  been  sent  for,  and 
had  returned  any  answer  ?  at  the  time  I 
was  sitting  by  bim.  He  frequently  took 
up  a  book  and  appeared  to  read;  be 
complained  of  his  head,  but  did  not  ex- 
press any  sense  of  severe  pwn.  He 
walked  with  difficulty  up  to  bed  (twe 
stories) :  I  bled  him,  and  purged  him 
freely ;  the  bowels  were  much  loaded, 
and  were  torpid.  On  the  following  day 
some  paralysis  of  the  limbs  appeared, 
and  ratber  violent  spasms  of  the  face, 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  neck,  coming  on  in  paroxysms, 
and  lasting  for  a  minute:  his  speech 
became  very  inarticulate,  and  he  dozed 
a  great  deal.  The  symptoms  daily  in- 
creased. He  was  hlistered,  leeched^  &c. 
When  asked  if  in  pain,  he  always  said, 
"  No  ;"  and  seemed,  when  thoroughly 
awake,  conscious  of  what  was  said  to 
him.  His  pulse  was  not  quick  or  un- 
steady, and  the  puoils  vvere  not  in  any 
respect  dilated.  He  died  oa  the  18Ui  of 
May." 

On  sawing  through  the  cranium,  a  co- 
pious bleeding  took  place  on  tbe  rii|fht 
and  anterior  part  of  the  skuil.  When 
the  calvarium  had  been  removed^  much 
coagulated  blood  was  discovered  be- 
neath the  dura  mater,  which  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  in- 
vested the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  No  injury  of  any  part  of  the 
bone  could  be  detected.  The  ethmoid 
was  particularly  examined.  The  source 
of  the  hasmorrhage  could  not  be  made 
out.  Mr.  Estlin  thinks  that  the  effu- 
sion was  gradual. 

A  tall,  large-made  man,  aged  46,  of 
rather  intemperate  habits,  and  of  gouty 
diathesis,  hacl  had  at  different  time:^,  some 
years  before  hie  death,  fits  of  giddi* 
ness,  pain  in  the  head,  and  other  cere- 
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bfal  symptoms,  together  with  a  peculiar 
fluttering  sensation  about  the  .heart. 
About  six  months  before  his  admission, 
be  bad  a  fit  of  an  epileptic  character, 
which  occasionally  returned ;  and  he 
appeared,  al)out  two  years  previously, 
to  have  had  a  paralytic  affection  of  one 
Bide  of  the  face.  His  pulse  was  seldom 
above  30,  and  sometimes  fell  to  22. 
He  bad  been  in  the  hosiiital  for  fi^out 
during  some  months  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  when  he  had  frequent  fits  of  pal- 

Kiiation,  with  confusion  in  the  bead.  In 
lay,  1829,  be  was  af^ain  admitted,  la- 
bouring under  a  similar  condition.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  above 
alluded  to  continued — viz.  the  slowness 
of  his  pulse,  whicli  now  averaged  32, 
while  his  respiration  was  so  much  ag  28. 
He  again  left  the  hospital  on  the  1st  of 
September,  returned  next  day  in  bis 
usual  state  for  some  mixture  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  on  the 
3d,  while  lo  the  act  of  taking  a  glass  of 
apirits,  \^e  uttered  an  exclamation,  fell, 
and  died  without  a  struggle.  Tbe  follow- 
ing remarkable  appearances  were  found 
in  the  head,  which,  we  ought  to  re^ 
ipark,  was  not  examined  till  five  days 
nfter  death. 

**  On  raising  the  anterior  lobes  from  the 
skull  a  very  marked  black  appearance  was 
obsenred  on  tbe  inside  of  the  dura  mater, 
covering  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the  crista 
galli :  it  was  evidently  a  carbonaceoas  de- 
posit in  the  layer  of  arachnoid  lining  the 
dura  mater,  and  was  made  up  of  a  number 
of  black  points:  this  black  colour  increased 
greatly  in  intensity  on  all  that  part  of  the 
anra  mater  which  linea  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  and  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  proceeded  quite  back  to 
the  tentorium,  and  was  observed  likewise  on 
the  dura  mater  of  the  occipital  bone,  almost 
to  the  foramen  magnum;  and  although 
chiefly  on  the  right  side,  passed  over  slightly 
to  the  left  There  was  also  a  very  small 
patch  of  the  same  black  deposit,  shaded  off 
on  all  sides,  under  die  left  anterior  lobe  ;  the 
intensity  of  this  colour  varied,  but  was 
greatest  near  the  petrous' portion  of  the  right 
temporal  bone :  a  very  slight  suin  of  the 
same  dark  carbonaeeoos  colour  was  traced 
on  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
^rresponding  to  the  darker  parts  of  the  dum 
mater.  This  grey  appearance  was  evidently 
not  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater,  but 
almost  confined  to  the  arachnoid  ^rhich  lines 
it,  and  could  in  some  parts  be  peeled  off, 
leaving  the  membrane  nearly  nstural.  The 
aurface  of  the  dura  mater,  next  to  the  bone, 
|vu  of  a  natural  colour  and  appearance. 


*'  The  heart  waa  remarkably  large,  mp* 
peariog  to  distend  the  pericardium  ;  it  ma* 
at  least  twice  tbenatoral  sise,  and  the  parietes 
throughout  very  feeble  and  thin  ',  but  all  the 
valves  were  healthy,  and  tbe  heart  contained 
no  fibrin  or  coagulum,  and  very  little  blooJ. 
There  was  one  small  patch  of  disease  near 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  hot  the  large  vessel* 
were  in  general  healthy,  though  they  were 
raueh  stained  with  blood. 

"  Tbe  other  viscera  appeared  healthy* 
hot  had  in  some  degree  lost  their  osnal  cha- 
racteristic colours  by  tbe  changes  of  ap- 
proaching decomposition ;  unfortunately  the 
kidneys  were  not  examined.'^ 

Tbe  author  conjectures  that  tbe  heart 
was  tbe  primary  source  of  disease,  and 
that  some  spasmodic  affection  of  that 
organ,  connected  with  tbe  gouty  diathe- 
sis, bad  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  sudden  dissolution.  Tbe  circum-* 
stances,  he  remarks,  were  not  unlike 
those  which  occurred  in  the  case  of  tbe 
late  distinguished  Dr.  Marcet.  He,  too, 
had  recently  recovered  from  an  irregu- 
lar attack  of  gout;  hit  death  was  in* 
stantaneous,  and  no  obvious  organic 
lesion,  sufficient  to  account  for  tbe  event, 
was  lonnd  on  post-mortem  examination. 
In  both,  the  body  ran  with  great  rapidity 
into  decomposition.  Tbe  peculiar  ap^ 
pearance  ot  the  dura  mater  is  certainly 
very  interesting ;  it  probably  depended 
upon  tbe  injury  which  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  paralytic  attack,  three 
years  and  a  half  before  death,  and  bad 
consisted  originally  in  an  effiisiop  of 
blood  upon  the  eracbnoid  at  the  part; 
and  probably  the  pressure  thus  proauced 
was  Uie  immediate  cause  of  the  extreme 
8lo\yness  of  the  pulse— a  phenomenoQ 
which,  in  a  less  degree,  is  frequently 
witnessed  in  cerebru  diseases  attended 
with  pressure* 
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Wb  entered  upon  tbe  consideration  of 
cholera  now  some  mouths  ago  with  a 
decided  impression,  derived  from  tb^ 
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opioioot  of  the  Indian  writers,  tliat  the 
disease  was  not  cootaipoin,  and  this 
tenttnient  has  been  indirectly  hinted  at 
in  varions  precedin/^  articles.  No  long 
time  elapsed,  ho  were  r,  ere  we  l>e- 
gan  to  doubt  the  accnnscy  of  this 
opinion,  and  latterly  a  farther  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  of  the  disease, 
and  a  careful  attention  to  its  profj^ress, 
and  to  the  phenomena  it  has  displayed 
in  Europe,  have  led  us  to  abandon  oar 
preconceived  notions,  and  to  yield  our 
conviction  in  favour  of  contagion.  The 
irronnds  on  which  this  inference  has 
been  founded,  we  shall  detail  in  Another 
number  ;  but  aswe  have  no  object  Imt  to 
discover  the  truth,  and  as  oar  feeliuj^s 
are  not  interested  on  either  side,  so  we 
have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  all 
the  information  which  reaches  us,  whe- 
ther it  make  for  or  against  the  opinions  at 
which  we  have  at  length  arrived ;  and 
we  earnestly  call  upon  those  who  have 
adopted  opposite  views  to  follow  our 
example  in  this  respect,— > an  adjura- 
tion which  the  ex-parte  statements  of 
certain  recent  writers  have  called  forth, 
though  various  circumstances  lead  us  to 
fear  that  it  will  be  unavailing; — the 
end  in  view  with  some,  apparently  be- 
ing, not  to  discover  which  is  right,  but 
to  maintain  their  own  side,  be  It  right 
or  wrong. 

If  cholera  be  contagious,  then  there 
are  obvious  means  of  excluding  it ;  we 
do  not  say  that  these  will  prove  effec- 
toal,  but  that  the  nature,  end,  and  ope- 
ration of  the  precautionary  measures, 
are  apparent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
he  not  contagious,  then  there  is  no 
human  contrivance  by  which  its  intro* 
dnction  can  be  prevented,  or  even  im- 
peded. Now,  admitting  that  the  mode 
of  ita  propagation  may  be  matter  of 
reasonable  doubt,  we  would  ask,  which 
ii  the  more  dangerous  error— to  hold 
that  it  ia  not  contagious,  and  it  turn  out 
in  the  sequel  that  it  is  so,  or  to  hold  that 
it »  contagious,  and  it  prove  to  be  other- 


wise? There  cannot  he  a  shadow  of 
doubt  with  reg^ard  to  any  thing  so  pal- 
pable. It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  de«' 
nied,  even  by  the  staunchest  anti-conta-* 
gionist,  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
teaching  the  public  that  a  disease  is  not 
contagious,  is  to  make  them  disregard 
those  precautions  which  they  would 
otherwise  take  against  it ;  and  thus,  if 
the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  be  erro- 
neous, to  multiply  an  hundred-fold  the 
extent  of  the  calamity.  liCt  those, 
then,  who  ridicule  the  idea  of  contagion, 
beware,  that  the  time  do  not  come  when 
the  victims  of  their  rashness  shall  de- 
nounce them  as  the  deceivers  that  be- 
trayed them  into  danger,  and  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  their  heads,  by  reraiudingthe 
public  of  the  exertions  which  they  made 
to  thwart  the  authorities  in  their  rea- 
sonable endeavour  to  repel  the  Jnvader, 
ere  yet  be  had  effected  a  landing  on  our 
shores. 

To  the  quarantine  now  in  operation 
we  last  week  adverted,  and  we  again 
recur,  as  affording  the  only  hope  which 
remains  of  excluding  the  disease  from 
England ;  and  if  the  regulations  could 
be  rendered  as  complete  in  practice  as 
they  are  in  theory,  our  hopes  would  be 
by  no  means  faint;  but  with  so  ex- 
tensive a  coast  to  act  upon,  with  so  many 
temptations,  and  so  many  opportunities 
afforded  by  smuggling,  of  evading  the 
sanitary  precautions,  we  fear  that  much 
reliance  is  not  to  be  placed  on  their 
efficiency.  While,  however,  a  chance 
of  isuccess  remains,  it  behoves  the  press 
to  CO* operate  with  the  government  in 
carrying  those  measures  into  effect. 
True,  they  are  injurious  to  trade,  but 
what  of  that }  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant must  give  place  to  the  safety  of 
the  public:  true,  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  revenue ;  but  surely  it  were  better, 
if  need  be,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  pilrses 
of  liege  subjects  than  upon  their  lives. 
Besides,  the  period  of  doubt  cannot  last 
long:    if  the  disease  come,  why  then 
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farewell  to  farther  quarantine,  at  least 
by  sea :  if  it  be  kept  out,  then  the  mea- 
sureless benefit  of  its  exclusion  will  re- 
concile the  roost  prejudiced  and  discon- 
teuted  to  the  tenoporary  to  convenience. 
Ref^arding  the  progressive  approach 
of  cholera  to  the  west  of  Europe  as  ren- 
dering it  extremely  probable  that  this 
country  will  be  subjected  to  its  visita- 
tion, we  are  gratified  to  find  that  the 
inhabitants  are  preparing  themselves  in 
earnest  for  its  reception.  Local  Boards 
and  Committees  are  everywhere  being 
formed ;  the  work  of  precaution  is  in 
progress,  and  a  general  purification  baa 
begun.  That  it  is  so,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  recent  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  circulated  by  the 
government  in  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  land.  Oh,  for  the  con- 
sistency of  certain  among  our  contem- 
poraries, who  doubtless,  if  their  modesty 
permitted,  could  easily  tell  us  in  whose 
hands  the  care  of  the  public  safety  might 
have  been  much  better  placed  than  where 
it  is !  First  they  raised  a  cry  against  the 
Board  of  Health,  because  they  did  too 
little,  and  in  this  perhaps  there  was  some 
shew  of  justice ;  now  the  complaint  is, 
that  they  have  done  too  much.  Their 
first  directions  were  too  general,  their 
last  are  too  particular ;  their  first  an- 
nouncement was  not  sufficiently  impres- 
sive to  arrest  attention,  their  last  is  calcu- 
lated /'  to  fright  the  isle  from  its  proprie- 
ty.'* True,  the  document  circulated  by 
the  Privy  Council  is  of  a  nature  to  excite 
alarm,  but  was  it  not  high  time  that  the 
people  should  be  roused  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger?  Would  it  have  been 
kinder  and  more  benevolent  to  have  let 
them  sit  with  their  hands  before  them 
till  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  rather 
than  warn  them  to  be  prepared  that  they 
might  repel  the  aggressor?  Would 
these  whining  deprecators  of  the  mea- 
sures demanded  by  common  prudences- 
would  they  have  us,  like  the  ostrich  of 
the  desert,  run  our  heads  iuto  \he  bush, 


and  shut  our  eyes  agaiaat  the  pursuer, 
till  we  became  his  prey  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  and  with  a 
people  wrapt  up  in  the  busy  pursuits  of 
life,  an  appeal  to  their  fears  was  the 
only  method  by  whic|i  they  could  be 
roused  from  their  habitual  indifference  t 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  not 
been  made  in  yain.  The  tone  of  mild 
precaution  was  disregarded;  but  the 
more  vivid  picture  of  approaching  dan- 
ger has  arretted  attention,  and  the 
whole  coast  is  on  the  gut  vtve.  It  is 
true,  that  more  of  apprehension  mixes 
in  the  exertions  at  present  making  than 
may  possibly  be  warranted ;  but  those 
who  have  paid  any  attention  tq  the 
workings  of  the  public  mind,  must  have 
observed  how  soon  it  becomes  habitu- 
ated to  existing  circumstances,  and  re- 
sumes its  composure  under  erenta 
which  at  first  were  viewed  with  dread. 
It  is  incomparably  better  that  the  peo- 
ple should  look  the  evil  in  the  face — the 
worst  of  the  panic  will  be  over  before  the 
disease  actually  comes,  and  its  presence 
will  not  create  an  hundredth  part  of  the. 
consternation  it  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

.  Bntertainmg  these  sentiments,  we  ear- 
nestly call  upon  our  readers  to  co-ope- 
rate, to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with 
the  local  authorities  in  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  publidlied  by 
order  of  the  Privy  Council*.  It  }s  very 
true  that  some  of  the  suggestions  for 
the  isolation  of  the  sick  appear  to  us 
of  doubtful  expediency;  but  $d)  the 
preliminary  measures  have  our  fullest 
concurrence,  andth^  more  copopletely 
they  are  carried  4pto  effectji  ^i$  less 
haiard  there  is  pf  the  ul|erior  precau- 
tions ever  being  required.  Every  man 
may  do  soi«etUiag  t{>wards  impr9ving 
YentilatioB«  eDjoining  eieanUneas.  and 


*  W«  hwt  not  deemed  <t  aeecMvy  to  Inacrt 
the  Bcculailoon  ttiued  by  tbe  Privr  Coancll  for 
the  preveutlon  of  Obolen,  u  they  here  already 
been  ao  very  cxUMlTtly  circnlated. 
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nrpng  tlfte  benefito  of'temp«nace.    A 
desire    to   aroid   sasoeptibility  of  the 
disease  is  one  of  thic  strongest  motives 
by  which   to  inBuence  ipen's  minds; 
already,    indeed,     has    this    salutary 
principJe  began    the  work   of  refor- 
mation;   and  it    is    engenderinjif   ha- 
bits of  regularity,  which  the  unaided  pre- 
cepts of  prudence  or  morality  have  never 
succeeded  in  effecting*    In  France  they 
have  too  much  sense  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance,  lest  they  should  be  frighten- 
ed ;  and  it  is  ordered,  that  every  house  in 
Paris  be  visited  by  persons  competent 
to  judge  of  its  condition  as  to  veiitila- 
tion,  sewers,  and  other  circumstances  of 
a  similar  nature,  so  that  not  a  family  in 
thftl   great    metropolis   but  have    the 
probable  approach  of  the  disease  forced 
upon   their  attention;  and  we  antici- 
pate as  the  result,  that  all  which  human 
sagacity  can  devise  will  be  put  in  opera- 
tioa  to  prepare  for  its  reception.    Why 
shouM  it  not  be  the  same  with  us  ?— why 
are  not  the  civil  authorities  enjoined  to 
enforce  the  necessary  precautions  ?   Le( 
us  be  prepared,  if  the  disease  should  un- 
happily reach  us,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency with  calm  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts s  and  above  all,  let  us  not  be  be- 
trayed into  a  false  security  by  those  who 
make  light  of  a  disease  in  which  they 
have  no  experience.    Those  who  talk 
the  boldest  while  the  epepsy  is  i^ot  wUhr 
in  sight,  are  generally  the  first  to  play 
the  craven  when  he  comea.    Are  they 
who  exclaim  that   the  alarm  is   false 
aware  that  it  is  ascertained  tb^t  not 
fewer  than  an  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons have  been  cut  off  in  Hungary,  ahd 
eighty  thousand  In  Galatia,  where  the 
principles  of  non-contagion  have  pre- 
vailed, and  where  the  people  )iave  wait- 
ed for  the  disease  in  passive  inactivity  ? 
Should  the  confident  predictions  with 
wbich  the  press  has  been  teeming^  that 
the  diaease  will  either  not  coine,  or. come 
robbed  of  iu  terrors,  prove  fiallacious, 
we  should  then  have  to  encounter  the 


moat  fearful  of  all  calamities  in  such  a- 
case— that  of  a  sudden  and  general 
panic,  by  which  the  energies  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  would  be  paralyzed  at  the  very 
moment  when  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion would  be  most  required. 


Since  writing  the  above,  our  atten^ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  some  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  James  Johnson,  recently  pub-^ 
Kshed  in  the  Times ;  we  have  also  seen 
another  letter  from  that  gentleman  in  the 
Herald,  into  which  it  had  been  copied 
from  the  Courier ;  and  we  perceive  that 
we  are  to  l>e  favoured,  through  the  same 
medium,  with  a  succession  of  papers 
of  a  similar  nature.  This  somewhat 
singular  mode  of  giving  publicity  to 
his  opinions,  the  worthy  doctor  assures 
Us,  does  not  proceed  either  from  '*  va-' 
nity  or  self-interest,"  and  that  he  has 
no  end  in  view  but  "  the  good  of  his 
country.''  That  he  should  anticipate 
such  a  result  from  his  epistle^  pi^ts  a^ 
re&t  the  idea  of  "  vanity"  having  any 
share  in  his  motives.  With  regard  to 
the  absolute  absence  of  "  self-interest'* 
we  should  not  have  been  so  well  con  vipced 
had  not  the  doctor  given  us  the  above 
satisfactory  assurance ;  but  for  this, 
it  is  just  possible,  that  having  his  name 
and  ^ddrrss  kept  before  the  public  in 
successive  numbers  of  a  daily  paper  ia 
extensive  circulation,  and  accompanied 
by  the  laudatory  comments  of  a  friendly 
editor,  might  have  beep  regarded  by 
U)-natured  persons  as  bf^ving  sqmf^ 
slight  weight  in  leading  him  to  adopi 
a  proceeding  so  unusual  with  respect- 
able mepibers  of  oi|r  profession.  Wei 
subjoin  ap  extract  from  the  Coi^rierii 
that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  tone 
in  which  the  passages  we  allude  to  are 
written : — 

''  Dr.  Johnson  is,  firom  his  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  disease  in  India^ 
and  from  his  high  standing  here  as  a 
physician,  a* better  autboqty,  perhaps; 
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than  any  otiier  in  this  country  ;  and  it 
is  not  vei  y  creditable  to  the  Board  of 
Health  to  have  put  forth  their  opiniona 
publicly,  without  having  consulted  that 
gentleman.* 

We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
Dr.  Johnson  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  insertion  of  this,  or  other  equally 
absurd  paragraphs;  but  we  do  think 
that  most  men  would  have  avoided 
affording  them  even  the  indirect  coun« 
tenance  they  receive  from  his  immedi- 
ately becoming  a  contributor  to  the 
paper  in  which  they  appeared. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  JOURNALS, 
Foreign  and  Domettie. 


ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  SMALL-POX  AND 
COW-FOX,  AND  ON  A  MODE  OF  IN- 
DUCING THE  VACCINE  PUSTUX^E  IN 
THE  COW  AT  PLEASURE. 

Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Bermen,  the  au- 
thor of  the  paper  which  we  shall  here 
translate  almost  without  abridgment, 
if  his  experiments  be  correct,  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  establishing  what 
physicians  have  long  laboured  to  dis- 
cover— a  satisfactory  and  simple  expla- 
nation of  the  protective  power  of  cow- 
pox  against  small-pox ;  and  has  an- 
Dounced,  we  will  venture  to  sav,  the 
most  important  discovery  which  has 
been  made  in  the  pathology  of  these 
diseases  since  vaccination  -was  first  in- 
troduced—by shewing  that  they  are 
modifications  of  one  another,  and  that 
cow-pox  in  the  cow  is  simply  small-pox 
in  man,  and  may  be  produced  in  that 
animal  at  will  by  the  variolous  conta- 
gion. Of  the  authenticity  of  his  facts 
we  do  not  pretend  to  judge.  All  we  can 
lay  is,  that  the  author,  if  we  judge  from 
the  language  of  Hufeland  towards  him, 
is  a  respectable  practitioner,  and  a  pub- 
lic medical  oflicer. 

*'  The  simplest  and  sorest  mode," 
says  be,  "  or  producing  cow-pox  in 
the  cow,  and  thus  proving  indisputably 
the  identity  between  the  contagion  of 
cow-pox  and  that  of  human  small-pox, 
is  to  follow  the  procedure  here  laid 
down. 


"  Take  a  woollen  bedcover  which  has 
lain  on  the  bed  of  a  small-pox  patient 
who  has  died  during  the  suppurating 
stage,  or  is  suffering  from  the  disea^  in 
a  considerable  degree,  and  is  lying  in 
a  small,  imperfectly  ventilated  apart- 
ment ;  and  when  it  is  well  penetrated  by 
the  contagion,  roll  it  up  immediately 
after  death  or  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  disease,  wrap  it  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and  then  spread  it  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  the  back  of  a  quey  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  thrown  off  by  the  ani- 
mal. Then  place  it  for  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  back  of  each  of  three 
other  queys,  and  afterwards  hang  it  in 
such  a  manner  in  their  stall  that  its  ex- 
halations may  rise  upwards  and  be  in- 
haled by  them.  In  a  few  days  the  ani- 
mals will  fall  sick  and  be  seized  with 
fever;  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  dav 
the  udders  and  other  parts  covered  with 
hard  skin  will  present  an  eruption  of 
pustules,  which  assume  the  well* known 
appearance  of  cow^ox  and  become 
filled  with  lymph.  This  lymph,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  lymph  of  genuine 
.cow-pox,  if  used  for  inoculating  the 
human  subject,  will  induce  the  vaccine 
or  protective  pock.  The  only  precau- 
tion which  it  IS  necessary  to  observe  is 
that  the  person  about  to  be  inoculated 
shall  not  be  exposed  in  any  mannerto  the 
contagious  efiiuvia  of  the  cow-hoose 
either  directly  or  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  experimentalist's  clothes, 
otherwise  be  may  have  natural  small- 
pox. 

"  A  bedcover  impregnated  with  the 
variolous  contagion,  if  firmly  rolled  of^ 
and  wrapped  in  linen,  and  afterwards  in 
paper,  and  then  properly  packed  io  a 
bucket,  will  retain  the  contagion  for 
at  least  two  years,  so  as  to  infect  a 
cow  with  cow-pos,  provided  it  be  kept, 
in  a  cool,  shady  place,  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  fall  under  32  or  above 
52  degrees. 

"  My  present  occupations  prevent  me 
at  this  particular  period  from  giving  a 
full  and  scientific  exposition  of  the  con- 
sequences which  must  follow  from  this 
discovery ;  but  1  may  state  them  shortly 
in  the  aphoristic  form. 

1.  '*  This  discovery  is  new «  for,  al- 
though many  have  suspected  the  identity 
of  small-pox  in  man  and  cow-pox  in 
the  cow,  and  have  in  consequence  per- 
formed inoculation  with  the  matter  of 
both,  yet  no  one  has  previously  ascer^ 
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Uiaed  tiie  poasibilitf  of  transmitting 
tbe  conUfioa  to  the  cow  in  the  fifaseoQs 
form,  9o  as  to  decide  the  question  beyond 
all  donbt. 

2.  '*Tbe  desire  of  physicians  and 
goferDincQts  to  discover  f*ow-pox  in 
cows,  in  order  to  revive  the  vaccine 
lymph,  is  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  simple  method  of  engen- 
dering cow-pox  in  the  cow  at  will. 

3.  "  Jenner's  discovery  of  the  pro- 
tective power  of  vaccination  hitherto  im- 
perfect, is  now  perfected,  because  the 
hitherto  unknown  nature  and  origin  of 
cow.pox  are  laid  open. 

4.  "  All  previous  uncertainty  regard- 
inj(  the  quality  of  vaccine  matter,  its  de- 
generation, the  loss  of  its  protective 
property,  and  the  like,  must  now  cease, 
because  we  have  obtained  a  clear  insight 
into  the  nature  of  cow-pox  and  can  lay 
down  a  substantial  theory  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

5.  "This  discovery  must  tend  to 
widen  the  boundaries  of  physiologjf, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics,  since  it 
shews  bow  the  subtile  contagion  of 
small.pox,  so  hostile  to  the  nervous 
system  of  man.  may  be  conveyed  in  the 
serifurm  state  from  him  to  the  cow,  ex- 
cite in  that  animal  a  similar  disease,  but 
ia  doing  so  be  changed  by  the  special 
constitution  of  this  class  of  animals  in- 
to a  permanent  contagion  of  a  different 
kind. 

6.  "  An  instnictive  lesson  may  be 
drawn  from  this  discovery  bow  the  poi- 
son of  diseases  in  the  fl^eous  form  may 
be  communicated  to  the  lower  animals, 
aod  arcordiog  to  the  difference  in  their 
cons titat ton  engender  diversified  pro- 
dncts,  which  may  be  then  used  as  pre- 
tective  means  against  the  diseases  from 
which  they  originated.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  subsequently  proved  of 
Bcarlet  fever,  measles,  yellow  fever, 
aad  plairne. 

7.  "  It  is  now  clear  why,  in  recent 
timer,  <sow-pox  has  been  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  the  cow.  For  the  cow- 
pox  of  the  cow  arises  merely  from  in- 
Cectioo  by  the  variolous  exhalations 
from  men  recently  affected  with  small- 
pox, aod  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cow.  As  epidemics  of  small-pox  have 
been  rare  auring  the  last  thirty  years, 
cows  could  seldom  be  exposed  to  infec- 
tion, and  have  therefore  seldom  exhi- 
bited the  disease." — Ediu,  Med.  Joum* 
•mdJwmmtd  ties  Prakiiiehtn  Htilkunde, 
jMmar,  1831. 


dRONCHOTOMT   IN  THB   H0R8S. 

The  number  of  the  Veterinarian  for 
November  contains  four  cases  in  which 
the  trachea  was  opened,  with  the  effect 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  animals :  these 
were  all  instances  in  which  suffocation 
was  impendinsr  from  inflammation  about 
the  larynx.  The  following  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  operation  as  performed 
in  the  first  case :— *'  An  incision  was 
made,  about  four  inches  in  length, 
through  the  integument  and  sterno- 
tbyroideus  muscle ;  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  rings  of  the  trachea  was  excised, 
large  enough  to  admit  one's  finger;  a 
thread  was  passed  through  the  muscle 
and  integument  on  each  side,  and  fasten- 
ed to  the  mane,  to  prevent  the  aperture 
from  closing."  The  cases  were  treated 
by  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Great  Harrington. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Saturday,  Oct.  S9th. 

The  Cholera. 
A  REPORT  having  been  circalated 
through  the  newspapers,  that  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  cholera  was  to  be 
discussed  here  this  evening,  there  was 
a  very  full  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors. 

Dr.  Sigmond  in  the  Chair. 

Whether  the  "  order  of  the  day"  had 
been  correctly  reported  or  not,  we  can- 
not tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  much 
time  was  lost  in  solemn  silence  after  the 
president  had  announced  that  the  busi- 
ness might  now  begin,  until  at  length 

Dr.  Granvillk  volunteered  to  open 
the  discussion.  He  expressed  himself 
hij^hly  dissatisfied  with  the  regulations 
ot  the  Board  of  Health,  which  he 
thought  were  both  useless  and  severe. 
On  other  occasions  he  had  proved  him- 
self a  stout  advocate  of  contagion— as 
all  would  remember,  on  the  Plague 
question ;  but  he  would  now  take  credit 
to  himself  for  maintaining  as  strenuous-, 
ly  the  opposite  doctrine  with  regard  to 
Cholera :  on  this  question  he  was  a 
steady  non-contagionist.  There  was 
one  great  character  of  a  contagious  dis- 
ease absent  in  cholera,  there  was  no 
eruption.  Nor  was  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  like  that  %vhich  would  result 
from  infection  or  contact :  in  ^it.  Peters- 
burgh,  for  instance,  where  the  utmost 
care  had  been  taken  to  exclude  the 
malady,  one  case  was  at  length  ofticially 
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annoQocedy  and  in  less  than  four  days 
aftt^r  tbqre  were  betiveen  400  and  500. 
How  could  this  possibly  have  resulted 
from  coutaKion,  unless  the  sick  had  ac- 
tually run  out  into  the  street,  and  touch* 
qd  find  infected  every  one  they  met ) 
The  same  oonclnsion  tvas  also  to  he  de- 
duced froin  the  history  of  the  disease, 
as  it  appeared  in  other  places.  He  re- 
gretted that  we  had  not  sufficiently 
exact  accounts  of  the  patholo{?y  of  cho- 
lera :  of  the  matter  or  fluid  discharged 
from  the  stomach,  there  was  but  little 
information :  it  was  only  occasionally* 
mni  almoatbyaocident.  he  (Dr.  GO  could 
gather  that  it  was  sour  to  the  taste ;  from 
which  he  was  naturallj^  induced  io  infer 
the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  especially 
as  the  other  symptoms  would  %varrant 
the  snpposition,  that  the  patients  suf- 
fered as  if  poisoned  with  that  acid. 
The  learned  boctor  having  indulged,  in 
tfie  course  of  his  speech,  in  a  vein  of 
merriment  upon  the  published  regula- 
lations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  upon 
the  history  of  the  disease  generally,  as 
l^iven  by  the  contagionists,  apologized, 
m  conclusion,  for  having  treatea  with 
levity  a  subject  of  such  awful  interest : 
he  did  it  merely,  he  said,  to  give  anima- 
tion to  his  arguments. 

Dr.  CShaughnbsst  contended  that 
there  waa  no  ground  for  supposing  that  pa- 
tients in  cholera  tiled  as  if  poisoned  with 
muriatic  acid,  or  that  there  was  evidence 
of  any  excess  of  that  acid  in  the  contents 
of  their  stomachs.  And  as  to  the  ab- 
sence of  an  eruption,  he  would  instance 
hooping-cough,  a  decidedly  contagious^ 
complaint,  which  was  also  unattended 
with  an  eruption.  On  the  subject  of 
cholera.  Dr.  O'H.  expresi?ed  himself  to 
bean  advocate  for  its  contagiousness: 
be  instanced  its  making  its  appearance 
in  the  track  of  human  intercourse  at  the 
greatest  heights  and  lowest  depths; 
and  the  recent  information  which  had 
reached  ue  with  regard  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  among  the  pilgrims 
at  Mecca,  and  thence  spreading  into 
Egypt,  seemed  to  t>e  decisive. 

Dr.  Oranitillb,  in  explanation, 
maintained  that  pertussis  was  not  con- 
tagious ;  and  attributed  the  pestilential 
cholera  among  the  pilgrims  to  their 
numbers,  last  season,  and  their  long- 
continued  prostrations  over  broiling 
sands,  at  ^^  of  Reaumur. 

Dr.  Gregory  thought  that  the  con- 

tus  cholera  was  a  new  di$tase,  sent 

'ovidence  to  visit  the  earth,  as  the 

>ox  was  in  the  seventh  century. 


The  cholera,  too,  would  prdbably  abide' 
with  us,  like  the  small-pox,  appearing 
from  time  to  time,  after  its  nrst  ra- 
vages, in  a  virulent  form.  The  cholera 
had  originated  In  Tndia  In  1817*  and  it 
still  continued  to  exist  in  that  country, 
and  most  likely  would  never  be  eradi- 
cated. The  same,  no  doubt,  would  be 
its  destiny  in  Europe.  With  regard  to 
quarantine,  he  feared  no  measures  would 
be  sufficiently  rigorous  to  exclude  the 
disease :  nothing  short  of  an  impene-' 
treble  wall  built  all  round  the  country 
could  effect  such  an  object. 

Dr.  Johnson  called  the  attention  of 
tlie  Society  to  the  difficulty  of  coming^ 
at  exact  information  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated :  the  evidences  to  be  found  in 
books  were  suited  to  the  writers^  pre- 
conceived opinions.  He  took  the  latest 
houk  publidhed  on  cholera — that  by  Mr. 
Kennedy— and  what  did  he  there  find  T 
The  autnor  professes  to  give  a  selection 
from  the  excellent  Indian  Reporta* 
and,  out  of  some  hundreds,  thirty-seven 
are  given.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  great  majority  of  Indian  prac- 
titioners are  non-contagionists ;  yet, 
what  has  Mr.  Kennedy  done?— of  hid 
select  thirty-seven,  all  but  two  are  con- 
tagtonists.  As  to  cholera  being  a  nova 
pettit,  as  Dr.  Gregory  would  have  ua 
believe,  he  (Dr.  J.)  could  not  subscribe 
to  any  such  doctrine.  He  had  sieu  the 
disease  himself,  in  India,  twentv-seven 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Curtis  had  bad  ex- 
perience of  it  twenty  years  earlier. 
Nfay,  he  was  not  sure  but  that  Syden- 
ham had  witnessed  it,  in  the  peculiar 
cholera  of  1609,  as  he  says  nothing  about 
the  presence  of  hllc  in  t\\e  dischargea  of 
the  stomach,  in  his  account  of  it.  Pre- 
cautions for  the  exclusion  of  cholera 
are  useless :  even  if  the  impenetrable 
wall  of  Dr.  Gregory* were  built  as  hi|^ 
as  the  skv,  the  disease  will  come  amon^ 
us  i/it  chooses. 

Dr.  Stewart  made  some  remarka  on 
the  probable  infineuce  of  certain  vicissi- 
tudes which  had  taken  place  in  the  %Tesu 
ther  within  the  last  year  or  two.  Severe 
cold  had  been  experienced  in  southern 
climates,  and  extreme  mildness  In  the 
northern  latitudes. 

Dr.  Johnson  (after  a  pause  m  the 
debate)  rose  to  expreas  his  opinion  that 
the  propasrution  of  cholera  can  onlv  be 
acconntea  for  by  the  supposition  or  ex> 
halations  from  the  earth :  there  is 
something  going  on  beneath  the  earth's 
surface  that  we  know  nothing  about. 
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Mft.  Kino  sagaciously  inquired, 
**  irbeiber  any  tteoiber  of  the  Board  of 
Healibwat  present  ?"^-aod  upon  being 
answered  In  the  nei^ati^e,  rejoined,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  "  Then  that  is  to  be 
noted  !*'  lie  then  inquired,  with  equal 
solemnity,  "  Whether  there  was  any 
eriUence,  or  could  any  gentleman  in- 
form him  whether  ttiere  was  any  such 
tbing  as  cholera  at  all  in  the  world  ?"--* 
Claagbler.)  He  was  then  proceeding  to 
paocgyriae  Dr.  Barry,  and  to  propose 
that  the  diacussion  on  cholera  should 
not  be  resomcd  till  that  gentleman's  re- 
tarn  from  Petersburgh,  when 

Me.  Chin  nock  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  discussion  to  Saturday 
next  (this  evening)  j  which  was  carried 
by  general  consent. 
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Bhtamatinn — Remittent  Fever — Epilepsy, 

GzTtTVMumWg'^^UKO  our  last  lecmre  one  of 
t&e  eaaea  of  Rhettmati«in,  that  of  Pennifa- 
ther,  has  been  discharged  cored,  aod  two 
otberi  are  likely  to  be  so  in  a  few  days.  In 
dl  of  these  cases  the  severe  symptoms  yield- 
ed to  the  nee  of  the  Calomel,  Opiam,  and 
CokUcniB,  and  little  remained  but  slight  in- 
£cations  of  pain,  preceded  by  rigor  in  the 
evetdsg,  for  which  the  Sulphate  of  Qoinia 
w«  onlered,  and  speedily  removed  them* 
la  the  caae  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
batleefnra  —  that  of  Cadwell,  the  swell- 
m^  of  the  wristi,  and  the  pain  excited  by 
teechiBg  them,  had  greatly  increased ;  but  I 
pciateatmt  to  you  the  cause  of  this,  in  the 
istemperate  hatuts  of  the  paticDt,  who  smell 
•tnmglj  of  gin,  and  who  acknowledged  that 
tke  had  indnlged  in  a  few  glasses  of  that  cor- 
iaif,  tocomfort  the  weak  state  of  her  nerves 
■kder  her  anifiRiags.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
{teatlemen,  of  pointing  oat  to  you,  that  it  is 
mij  ia  persons  who  indulge  in  the  abuse 
^  rtinwiianfT  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
iha^  Kke  the  co-existence  of  Gout  and 
RheeBadam,  forming  that  mixed  disease 
vfcich  hma  been  named  Rheumatic  Gout } 
sod,  ahhoogb  I  am  aware  that  Rheumatism 
aakea  ife  attack  on  the  most  temperate 
sad  rpgvtar  habits,  yet  1  can  assure  jrou  that 
it  is  mfiaitdJT  more  difficult  to  cure  it  when 
the  oeeof  wme  or  spirits  is  continued  during 
(W  fniiliMiiH  of  cbe  disease,  than  when  these 


are  altogether  set  aside.  Indeed,  I  know 
scarcely  any  disease  in  which  attention  to 
diet  and  regimen  is  so  essential  as  ia  Rheu- 
matism. 

The  employment  of  Bark  as  a  remedy  ifl 
Rhenmatism  was  in  use  as  earltr  as  the  fifiie 
of  Morton,  who,  although  a  bad  aothority  in 
matters  of  theory,  yet  was  an  hotiest  physic 
cian ;  and  his  word  can  be  implicitiy  felled 
upon,  in  reference  to  the  result  of  any  mode 
of  practice.  His  observatioDS  were  aftet-f 
wards  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Sif 
Edward  Huln,  Sir  John  Pringte,  and  Dfi 
Fothergill ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  clinical 
experiments  institoted  by  Dr.  Haygarth,  on 
the  effects  of  this  remedy  ia  acute  Kbeuma* 
tism,  that  its  value  was  fairly  appreciated! 
Dr.  Haygartb^s  practice  was,  first  to  redode 
the  febrile  violence  of  the  attack  by  aniitno- 
nials,  and  then  to  throw  in  the  Bark.  He 
found  that  in  no  case  did  any  misohietouif  ef^' 
fects  follow  its  employment ;  and  when  nia«- 
nifest  relief  was  not  obtained  at  first,  it  wa# 
generally  afterwards  ensured  by  suspending 
tbe  ose  of  tbe  medicine,  and  again  having  re-' 
course  to  antimonials,  until  sufficient  evacua- 
tions were  procured.  In  such  cases,  tbe  Berk 
was  not  again  employed  until  the  inilsmmatory 
symptoms  were  abated.  Tbe  perusal  of  Dr. 
iiaygartb's  work,  and  an  entire  confidence  in 
his  details,  induced  me  to  give  his  plan 
a  fair  trial ;  and,  with  little  variation,  I  bnre 
continued  to  follow  it  ever  since.  I  have, 
certainly,  s^n  the  Bark  do  harm  in  acute 
Rheumatism }  bat  then  the  precautions  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed  previous  to  its  admi- 
nistration, have  not  been  duly  observed.  Tbe 
substitution  of  thsSnlphate  of  Quinia  for  the 
Bark  has  only  added  to  our  power  over 
acute  Rheumatism:  sometimes,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  requisite  to  combine  aromatics  with 
the  Sulphate  i  in  which  caae  etrery  indication 
has  been  answered  by  the  essential  oil  of  Ca- 
lamus Aromaticus  robbed  up  with  Sugar,  as 
an  Oleo  Saccharum,  and  added  to  the  Sul- 
phate. I  was  induced  to  pilfer  this  aroma- 
tic to  any  other,  from  having  observed  the' 
powerful  infloenee  of  the  root  of  Acorus 
Calamus  in  curing  Agnes,  when  used  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  as  a  vebkle  for  the  adminis-' 
tration  of  the  Bark«  In  Sussex  the  powder 
of  this  Acoius  is  nsed  alone  as  a  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  Agues.  When  Bark  has  failed 
to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber. 
Arsenic  has  been  occasionally  employed,  after 
the  attacks  of  the  rheumatic  pains  have  be- 
come decidedly  intermittent.  My  experi- 
ence of  its  efficacy  does  not  anchorise  me  to 
speak  confidently  in  its  favour. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  topical  rem^ 
die^,  you  will  soon  perceive  that  I  very 
rarely  order  them.  I  have  several  times  seen 
recessions  of  the  complaint  follow  tbe  em* 
ployment  of  Rubefaeicnts ;  aad  aS)  in  such 
cases,  we  have  no  method  of  preventing 
the  disease  from  falling  upon  a  vital  or- 
gan, it  is  better  either  to  reject  them  al- 
together,   or   to    employ    them    ijjh    the 
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Htmoftt  circumflpectioii.  The  only  topical 
lemedy  which  1  have  freely  employed  is  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  pained  part, 
followed  by  either  emollient  pooltices,  or  the 
pedilttviani,  when  the  lower  extremities  are 
the  seat  of  pain.  The  comfort  of  the  patient 
is  thus  much  improved ;  but  topical  bloodlet- 
ting, however  perfurmedt  does  not  contribute 
to  the  cure  of  the  general  disease. 

From  what  1  have  already  said  respecting 
the  bad  effects  of  intemperance  in  retarding 
the  cure  of  Kheuroatism,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary po  force  upon  your  attentions  the 
propriety  of  prescribing  a  Milk  Diet.  Syden- 
ham very  properly  interdicted  the  use  of 
animal  A>od  and  of  all  fermented  liquors. 
Indeed,  in  every  disease,  if  you  reflect  that 
remedies  are  intended  to  make  a  certain  im- 
pression on  the  habit,  you  need  not  be  in- 
formed, that  the  less  this  is  interfered  with, 
or  interrupted  by  the  administration  of  sti- 
mulant food,  the  more  likely  are  the  reme- 
dies to  prove  beneficial. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  upon  these 
cases  of  Rheumatism,  you  may  expect  that 
I  should  soy  something  of  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism, some  cases  of  which  are  apon  the 
books  of  this  Dispensary ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion. Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism  are  the 
same  disease,  merely  modified  by  duration ; 
equally  active  as  respects  ihe  symptoms: 
and,  in  fact,  requiring  the  same  plan  of  treat- 
ment. In. private  practice  you  will  find  this 
txuth  too  frequently  presentmg  itself  to  hum- 
ble the  vanity  of  the  inexperienced  practi- 
tioner :  you  will  find  patients  labouring  un- 
der Rheumatism  after  having  suffered  for  ten 
or  twelve  months,  who  will  inform  you,  that 
their  pains  are  as  severe  as  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  attack  ;  you  will  find 
the  same  hard,  tense  beat  of  the  pulse  ;  the 
same  huffy  coat  on  the  blood ;  and  the  same 
pink  deposit  in  the  urine.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  means  that  would 
have  insured  success,  if  employed  in  the 
«arly  period  of  the  disease,  will  not  now  suc- 
ceed ;  and  it  is  only  under  the  administra- 
tion of  alterative  doses  of  Calomel  and  Co- 
nium,  in  direct  combination  with  Sulphate  of 
Quinia,  or  some  other  tonic,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Bockbean,  Menyanthes  trtfo- 
Uata,  that  we  can  contemplate  a  salutary 
issue. 

In  long  protracted  cases,  when  the  pains 
Ve  confined  to  particular  joints,  I  have  seen 
ipuch  benefit  derived  from  a  plan  imitative 
Qf  the  Douch  Baths  at  Aix-lesBains  On 
reading  an  account  of  these  baths,  which  are 
of  a  temperature  fiom  116"  to  142"  Fah., 
X  was  induced  to  form  an  opinion  tbat  the 
principle  of  their  action  was  percnssioMi 
conjunction  with  a  high  temperature.  The 
Douching  apartments,  which  are  oaves  of 
the  rock,  have  the  hot  water  conducted  into 
them  through  channels,  that  terminate  in  tin 
tubes  of  about  two. inches  in  diameter.  A 
large  stream  of  water  falling  from  a  consi- 


derable height  is  thus  directed  apon  the  af- 
fected part,  whilst  the  patient  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  vapour.  The 
sensation  experienced  resembles  that  of  • 
severe  cudgelling;  but  this  is  followed  bj 
decided  relief,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
Douching,  at  intervals  of  two  ot  three  days, 
generally  produces  a  permanent  core.  To 
imitate  these  baths,  I  set  my  patient  in  a 
chair,  at  the  side  of  whioh  is  placed  a  bucket 
or  large  vessel  capable  of  containing  three 
or  four  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
envelop  patient  and  all  with  a  blanket, 
pinned  close  round  his  neck.  In  a  few 
minutes  be  is  bathed  in  a  copio«ia  per- 
spiration, and  in  this  state  he  is  directed 
to  apply  percussion  to  the  pained  joinu 
by  means  of  an  elastic  ball,  made  of  cork 
covered  with  kid  leather,  and  fixed  on  a 
handle  of  cane  or  whalebone,  about  a  foot  in 
length.  I  have  seen  the  most  decided  be- 
nefit follow  this  practice ;  and  one  caee,  of 
seven  years'  standing,  after  the  daily  eaa- 
p^yment  of  this  dry  HouMig,  if  such  an  ex- 
pression be  allowable,  my  patient  was  beaten 
into  excellent  health,  and  threw  aside  a 
crutch,  which  he  had  fov  years  been  forced 
to  use. 

As  a  prophylactic,  after  aa  attack  of 
Rheumatism  has  been  allayed,  yon  wilt  imd 
nothing  so  serviceable  as  the  daily  use  of  the 
Shower  Bath.  If  the  patient  have  been 
much  reduced,  and  the  re-actiea  i§  Ukely  to 
be  feeble,  the  bath  should  not  be  taken  untif 
the  system  has  been  fortified  with  breakfitft ; 
but  when  the  vigour  of  the  habit  is  restored, 
it  may  be  used  immediately  after  rising  in 
the  morning. 

Remittent  Feper, 
I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention,  gen- 
tlemen, to  the  two  cases  of  Remittent  Fever 
which  have  lately  been  before  you  ;  the 
subject  of  one  of  them,  Henry  Schmidt,  baa 
been  discharged  cured;  William  Costea,. 
that  of  the  other,  which  is  of  a  le«a 
decided  character,  has  just  been  admitted* 
Schmidt  is  a  German,  26  years  of  age, 
of  a  delicate  frame  of  body,  with  bUck 
straight  hair,  haxel  eyes,  and  a  pale 
complexion.  He  is  by  trade  a  cabinet* 
maker.  He  informed  you,  tbat  for  some 
weeks  past  he  has  felt  unwell,  without  being 
able  to  specif  any  complaint,  except  that  • 
his  feelings  differed  from  their  usual  state. 
About  six  days  before  his  application  to 
the  Dispensary,  he  was-  atUcked  by  a 
rigor,  which  was  not  followed  by  much  in- 
creased heat  of  body,  and  by  no  sweating; 
It  left  him,  however,  extremely  languid,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  one  day  better 
and  another  worse ;  but  on  no  one  day  haa 
there  been  a  complete  intermission  of  sym)»- 
toms.  He  has  generally  felt  better  in  the 
morning ;  his  uneasiness,  accompnnied  with 
alternate  heats  and  chills,  gradually  stealior 
on  in  the  afternoon,  and  not  declining  ontU 
about  midnight ;  but  although  these  statea 
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vcfe  off  daily  Kcarrenee,  yet  (h«y  were  eri- 
deotly  more  severe  erery  other  day.  On  the 
day  of  his  admisston,  18th  October,  bis  com* 
plaiots  were,  loes  of  appetite  and  all  relish  for 
food  ;  he  stated  that  he  suffered  from  a  con- 
stant, aJtboogh  slight  naosea ;  the  tongue  was 
moch  coated  and  dry  {  the  bowels  were  con- 
fined; tKe  trnne  nataral;  and  the  pulse, 
which  was  weak  and  compressible,  beat  100. 
He  had  constant  severe  headache  ;  the  skin 
wasciammy,  theeitremities  were  rather  cold, 
and  he  mentioned  that  he  felt  occasionally 
ready  to  sink,  and  could  not  command  hu 
ideas.  He  slept  heavily,  but  awoke  unre- 
freshed.  He  was  ordered  a  pill  containing 
gr.  vj.  of  Calomel,  to  be  followed  bv  a 
brisk  Cathartic,  and  a  miiture<  composed  of 
foor  grains  of  Tartar  emetic,  in  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  Camphor  mixture;  three  table 
spooofbls  to  be  taken  every  fifth  hour. 
The  pill  and  draught  produced  two  stools 
oaly ;  but  the  tongue  was  cleaner,  and  the 
leportsays,  "  this  morning  (Octobfr  SOth)  he 
haul  perspired  freely,  which  has  brought 
down  his  poise  to  88.  llie  Aotimonial  has 
not  pmdiiced  sickifess ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
feels  less  oansea,  and  his  headache  is  gone.'' 
The  ptll»  purging  dose,  and  mixture,  were 
coatiaoed.  On  the  S9d  he  felt  much  better 
is  every  respect,  and  his  countenance  had 
lost  the  anxious  expression  which  so  strik- 
ingly marked  it  at  his  admission.  The  bowels 
were  still  torpid  ;  but  the  skin  was  natural,  the 
tmgoe  mnch  cleaner/  and  the  urine  natural. 
He  was  now  ordered  a  miiture,  consistioe 
of  3vj.  of  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  six  fluid 
osoces  of  Infusion  of  Gentian,  snd  one  fluid 
drschm  of  diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  was  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day.  Under  the  use  of  this  mild  aperient,  a 
farinaceous  diet,  sub-acid  drink,  and  rest,  he 
coatianed  improving  until  this  day  (theS^th) 
when  he  was  discharged  cured. 

Although  this  case,  gentlemen,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mild  specimen  uf  the  usual 
Autumnal  Remittent  of  this  climate,  yet  it 
pte-sents  some  points  for  remark  ;  and  merits 
yoor  consideration  as  a  form  of  disease  which 
w  likely  to  come  frequently  under  your  care. 
The  first  circumstance  in  the  case  to  which  I 
would  particolaily  recal  your  attention,  is 
(be  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  patient, 
which  on  his  admission  was  so  characteristic 
of  general  suffering,  and  of  disease  affecting 
the  nervous  system.  The  countenance, 
which  was  pale,  sallow,  and  pinched,  wore 
a  look  of  great  anxiety ;  whilst  the  eve 
was  indicative,  of  a  disturbed  state  of  the 
mind.  The  contrast  between  this  expression 
and  the  lively,  open  countenstfico  which  the 
patient  now  wears,  presents  a  theme  for  re- 
fection too  striking  to  have  escaped  your 
observation,  and  affords  me  slso  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  great  aids 
whicA  the  attentive  study  of  the  physiognomy 
of  diseases  affords  us,  both  in  diagnosis  and 
in  fbnning  a  prognostic.  l*he  second  remark 
respects  tlie  evidence  which  you  may  draw 


from  the  symptoms  of  this  case— the  alter* 
nate  heaU  and  chills,  the  nausea,  the  mus- 
cular tremors  and  sinking,  and  the  waver- 
ing state  of  mind— are  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  much  of  what 
constitutes  fever  is  referrible  to  th6  state 
of  the  nervous  system ;  in  opposition 
to  that  theory  which  would  refer  all  fe- 
vers to  inflammation  of  one  part  or  ano- 
ther of  the  body.  In  a  fever,  such  as 
that  now  before  us,  there  are  no  symptoms 
which  would  authorise  tfs  to  fix  upon  one  part 
of  the  body  more  than  another  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  That  the  vascular  system  shares 
in  the  general  derangement  of  the  nervous* 
is  obvious ;  and  it  is  t.ie  conjoint  affection 
of  both  which  constitutes  the  disease. 

On  inquiry,  1  could  trace  this  fever  only 
to  exposure  to  cold  acting  upon  a  weakened 
frame,  predisposed  to  morbid  impressions 
from  depression  of  spirits,  arising  from  want 
of  employment  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quence— bad  food,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  it. 
j'he  poor  man,  who  you  know  is  a  foreigner, 
had  been  for  some  weeks  unemployed.  There 
was  a  general  state  of  languor  prevailing; 
the  functions  were  performed  feebly,  and 
torpor  existing  in  some  of  the  viscera,  which, 
by  throwing,  as  it  were,  the  circulation  off 
its  balance,  produced  that  irritable  condition 
of  the  system  which  is  so  favourable  (o  the 
production  of  fever.  Thence  vicissitudes  in 
the  weather,  such  as  have  lately  occurred, 
succeeding  to  a  warm  summer,  are  likely  to 
produce  effects  on  the  body  which,  in  any 
other  condition,  it  would  resist. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  pursued  in 
this  case,  it  was  ob7ious  that,  with  a  com- 
pressible pulse  at  lOO ;  with  very  little  cere- 
bral excitement,  and  without  any  symptom 
indicative  of  local  inflammation,  this  case 
did  not  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
llie  otlier  case — that  of  William  Coates^- 
to  which  I  have  referred,  presents  evident 
symptoms  of  Pulmonary  Inflammation,  and, 
consfquently,  eighteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm  with  uneouivocal  advan- 
tage, and  he  bore  the  loss  well.  In  Schmidt's 
case,  the  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  rigors 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  indicating 
intestinsl  irritation,  pointed  out  clearly  the 
necessity  of  purging, — the  only  question 
was  the  kind  of  purgative  to  be  employed  ; 
and,  in  ordering  the  administration  of 
Tartar  emetic,  it  was  my  object,  not  merely 
to  evacuate  the  bowels,  but  also* the  stomach. 
1  was  fully  aware  that  the  severe  pain  of  the 
head,  which  so  closely  resembled  Meningitis 
that  it  would  have  authorised,  in  some  minds, 
cupping  or  the  application  of  leeches,  depend- 
f|^  solely  en  intestinal  irritation ;  and,  if  the 
accuracy  of  the  opinion  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  result,  it  was  fully  confirmed :  besides,  in 
evacuating  freely  the  stomach  ^nd  lower  in- 
testines, the  habit,  I  hopfd,  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  6ulphate  of  Quinia, 
should  it  be  necessary  in  the  decline  of  the 
disease.    This,  however,  has  not  been  re- 
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quitfice,  the  action  of  the  Calomel  and  par- 
native  on  the  liver  having  emptii>d*tbe  hepa- 
tic ducta,  and  improved  the  biliary  Becretion, 
and  that  the  Antimony  having  restored  the 
Buipended  action  of  the  capillaries.  No- 
thing  further  was,  therefore,  required  to  ac- 
celerate the  return  of  health  than  to  keep  up 
a  moderately  soluble  state  of  bowels,  and 
gently  promote  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans; an  intention  which  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished by  the  means  prescribed. 

EpUepty, 

Before  cooclndisg  this  lecture,  I  will 
merely  direct  yoor  attention  to  the  case  of 
lijpjirpfy  admitted  on  Thursday,  and  defer 
any  comments  on  it  until  we  shall  have  time 
to  estimate  correctly  the  value  of  the  tieat- 
9ient  which  is  now  in  progress. 

Arthur  Leni,  ftt,  37,  a  green<-grocer,  of  a 
sanguine  complexion,  complains  of  what  be 
terms  fainting  fitti  which  attack  him  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  throw  him  down  in  the 
streeu,  whilst  pursuing  his  occupation.  On 
inquiring  into  the  previous  history  of  the 
case,  it  appears  that  he  had  a  severe  Epi* 
leptic  fit  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  it  was 
not  succeeded  by  another  until  seven  years 
afterwards,  when  he  suffered  a  second  at- 
tack, and  this  was  followed  by  fits  recurring 
onoe  or  twice  in  every  subsequent  year,  until 
two  years  fliQoe,  at  which  time  they  increased 
in  frequency,  aUd  now  he  is  scarcely  during 
any  day  free  from  a  repetition  of  the  attacki; 
The  fit,  be  says,  coiiies  upon  him  unawares^ 
throws  him  downf  and  be  becomes  insensi* 
ble;  but  he  is  informed  that  he  struggles 
much,  and  he  has  lately  bit  his  tongue: 
he  continues  in  the  fit  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  it  is  followed  by  pro- 
found  sleep/  On  awaking  he  can  scarcely 
distinguish  the  objecU  around  him,  and  this 
loss  of  vision  continues  for  some  hours.  He 
complains  of  severe  and  constant  headache ; 
there  is  no  intolerance  of  light  during  the 
day,  but  he  aiperiences  something  like  it  in 
candlelight :  the  oonjuncriva  is  slightly  in- 
flamed. Tbere  is  tinnitus  anrium,  like  the 
constant  ringing  of  bells;  the  tongue  i* 
furred ;  the  pulse  99,  amall,  and  irritable ; 
the  bowels  are  open,  and  the  urine  is  high, 
ooloured. 

He  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  behind  the 
ears»  and  Jviij.  of  blood  only  to  be  taken ; 
eight  grains  of  Calomel,  and  three  of  Ex- 
tract of  Henbane,  were  desired  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  and  followed  by  a- brisk  cathar- 
tie  on  tke  foUdwinp  mortitng.  On  the  29tb, 
two  days  afterwards,  he  attendi^  again  at 
the  Dispenaary,  and  stated  that  be  had  had 
no  fit  since  the  cupping ;  but,  altbongh  be 
admits  (hat  be  Is  better, .  yet,  be  ccmplmna 
aiill  greatly. of  bis  bead,  imd  of  the  tinnitus 
auriiim ;  and  adds,  that  he  feels  also  a  sen- 
satton,  as  if  there  was  wind  in  the  head, 
lie  feels  now  and  then  faint;  bis  appetite  is 
atiil  impaifed,  and  the  tongue  farted;  the 


pulse  is  84,  and  feeble ;  the  urine  ts  bi^b- 
coloured.  He  has  been  ordered  twelve 
pills,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  Calomel,  one  grain  and  three-fourths  of 
Camphor,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  Extract 
of  Henbane :  two  to  be  taken  every  eighth 
hour  ;  and  in  the  intervals  a  purgative,  con- 
taining 3j.  of  wine  of  the  seeds  of  Colcbicuna. 
The  most  singular  incident  in  this  history 
is  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  the  second  attack;  and  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  disease  has  lately 
displayed  without  any  obvious  cause.  This 
disease  is  one  which  may  arise  from  visceral 
irritation,  and  in  that  event  is  curable ;  but 
whether  the  present  case  be  of  that  kind 
can  only  be  determined  by  attentively  watch- 
ing its  progress. 

^OTE  FROM  MR.  S.  COOPER  TO 
MR.  COULSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gaxette. 

Sia, 
I  WILL  thank  you  to  insert  the  foUowin^p 
note  to  Mr.  Ccmlson  in  yoor  next  number,  if 
perfectly  convenient  to  yoa — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  SerVaot, 
Samuel  Coorxa. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  correct  a  mistake  into 
which  you  have  fallen,  by  stating  in  your 
lecture  published  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
that  1  bad  said  nothing  in  my  Dictionaiy» 
6f  the  treatment  of  the  patient  previous  to 
lithotomy,  llie  account  rather  surprised 
me,  and,  at  first,  I  imagined  that  the  omis- 
sion must  really  have  been  the  fact ;  but,  on 
referring  to  the  two  last  editions,  I  obserre 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  ne^^lected,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  page  803  of  the 
5th  edition,  and  page  8^8  of  the  6th  or  last. 

With  respect  to  the  minute  descriptions  o£ 
the  various  modes  of  lithotomy,  some  of 
which  are  now  obsolete,  I  regret  that  you  do 
not  appear  to  like  them ;  but  1  and  many 
other  members  of  the  profession  feel  an  inte- 
rest, and  know  that  there  is  much  utility,  in 
the  historical  views  of  what  has  formerly 
been  done  in  surgery.  Were  we  always  to 
pay  due  attention  to  them,  we  should  not 
frequently  suppose  various  schemes  and 
practices  to  be  quite  new,  merely  beeanso 
they  are  revived. 

]  remain^  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  truly. 

8.  Cooper. 
Great  RnstelUStreet. 
Oct.  29, 1881. 

irm.  Coutson,  Esq. 

BOOK  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Elements  of  Anatomy,  General,  Special, 
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Craigie.  M.D.     With  Fourteen  Plates. 
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LZCT17RB  VI- 

SymfUmaiciogs  (continued) — Indications  of- 
ferdod  hy  the  PuUe — by  Examination  of  the 
diferent  Eegions  cf  the  Bodjf — by  the  £r- 


I  vnrriowBD  in  the  last  lectare,  gentlemen, 
dat  two  parts  of  tbe  body  gifo  ub  more  in- 
famatioo  ie«peotiog,  not  their  local  affec* 
boBB,  boft  the  etate  of  other  parte,  than 
thoee  puta  thfinaelves,  and  that  theee  were 
the  fiace  or  the  hea^  altogether,    and  the 


I  went  over  the  chief  BymptomB  which  ap- 
pear in  the  head,  snclading  the  face,  moath, 
eyce,  t0Bg;«ie — in  fact,  every  thing  above  the 
aeck  ;  and  the  ehief  Bymptoma  which  were  in- 
dicated bj  the  hand :  and  at  the  concloBion 
of  the  Icctare  I  was  Bpeaking  of  the  informa- 
tkmeibCained  by  the  polBe.  which  is  obsenred 
Boiv  easily  in  the  hand  than  elsewhere ;  not 
that  the  hMod  itself,  or  the  wrist,  has  any 
perafiar  quality  of  giving  ns  information  re- 
npwtiag  tbe  stme  of  the  circalation,  although 
it  is  a  great  indication  respecting  other  mat- 
ten,  but  so  it  happens  that  the  artery,  (and 
it  is  a  caricMff  coincidence,)  is  to  be  felt  better 
tbm  ihaa  at  any  other  part,  and  there  we 
derive  «ar  chief  information  respecting  the 
Mate  of  the  drcnbitioa.  The  doctrine  of  the 
palse  is  called  S^gmka, 

I  saewtjoaed  certain  cautions  which  are 
Bcceesary  to  be  observed  in  noticing  the 
palve  i  aaaieiy*  to  exatnine  the  palBe  of  each 
lad  in  foine  cases  to  ezamine  it  also 


at  the  heart.  I  mentioned  likewiBe  that  it 
was  neceBsary  to  take  into  conBideration  the 
age  of  the  individnal,  the  sex,  the  climate, 
the  season  ;  and  it  is  likewise  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  immediate  circamBtanceB  In 
which  the  patient  is  placed — whether  he  is 
in  a  room  of  high  temperature  or  not — whe- 
ther he  is  near  the  fire  or  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  and  also  to  ascertain  what  he  has  taken 
previously,  because  food  accelerates  the 
pulse,  and  the  more  stimulating  its  quality, 
of  conrBe  the  greater  is  the  effect.  You  will 
observe  different  pulses  at  different  hobrs  of 
the  day.  It  is  necessary  to  take  these  mat- 
ters into  account,  for  if  yon  were  to  find  the 
pulse  quicker  than  at  your  previous  visit,  and 
Jiot  to  inquire  whether  the  patient  had  taken 
food  or  not,  or  what  other  circumstance  had  oc- 
curred, you  would  be  led  into  error.  This  is  of- 
ten a  circumstance  of  great  consequence ;  for 
if  you  find  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  ac- 
counted for  by  the  patient  having  tn ken  food, 
your  prognosis  remains  as  favourable  as  be- 
fore. I'his  has  always  been  observed ;  and 
you  find  in  Celsus,  what  1  dare  say  you  all 
know,  particular  injunctions  to  medical  prac- 
titioners not  to  feel  the  pulse  immediately 
on  going  into  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  but 
to  wait  some  time,  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, and  allow  the  ^urry  of  the  patient  at 
the  sight  of  his  medical  attendant  to  subside ; 
for  it  continually  happens,  that  the  pulse 
will  augment  from  seeing  the  medical  at- 
tendant, more  especially  for  the  first  time. 
You  will  find  the  advice  given  by  Celsus  on 
this  head  to  be  in  a  high  degree  worthy  of 
attention.  It  may  appear  trivial,  but  I  do 
assure  you  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  you  will  be  led  into  a  great  error,  espe- 
cially in  a  public  institution,  if  you  were  to 
put  your  hand  on  the  patienl*8  wrist  at  once ; 
it  is  better  to  ask  some  qnestioDs,  and  to  re- 
main some  time  before  you  feel  the  pulse. 

However  useful  the  information  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  pulse,  if  you  neglect  all  these 
particulars,  or  if  you  take  them  into  consi- 
deration and  do  not  at  the  same  time  com- 
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pare  the  other  symptoms  with  the  state  of 
the  palse,  the  pulse  will  lead  voa  into  very 
great  error.  'I'he  palse  itself,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, affords  only  one  symptom,  and  that 
msy  not  be  at  ail  in  unison  with  the  real 
state  of  the  patient.  The  pulse  would  some- 
times lead  you  to  suppose  that  there  is 
the  greatest  danger,  when  there  is  none; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  sometimes 
lead  you  into  secority,  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  However,  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  pulse ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  symptom,  which,  if  taken  alone,  would 
sot  lead  you  to  draw  a  false  conclusion.  It 
is  necessary,  in  examining  any  case,  to  take 
the  whole  collection  of  symptoms  together— 
to  set  one  against  the  other :  sometimes  yon 
find  them  all  harmonise,  and  at  other  times 
voa  find  more  or  less  confusion,  but  it  is 
nom  the  balance  of  the  whole  that  yoa  form 
voar  diognosis  and  prognosis.  The  pulse 
has  been  called,  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
ru  faUaeimma,  the  most  false  of  all  symp- 
toms; but  the  truth  ia,  all  symptoms  are 
delusive,  if  uken  separately ;  it  is  the  collec- 
tion which  enables  us  to  form  our  judgment. 

I  mentioned  the  chief  varieties  of  poises-— 
the  varieties  which  I  think  suflicient  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  which  are  the  only 
ones  that  I  have  observed.  You  find  in 
books  an  extreme  mi;itiH>  on  this  point, 
and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  absurd  trifling. 
It  is  the  Chinese,  I  understand,  who  have 
made  the  most  minute  observations  on  this 
■object:  thev  describe  all  sorts  of  pulse, 
such  as,  I  dare  say,  no  one  ever  observed, 
and  such  as  no  one  ever  will. 

Now  as  to  these  two  parts  of  the 
body— the  face,  or  rather  the  he4ui  alto- 
gether, and  the  hand — our  observations  upon 
them  are  chiefly  made  by  sight  and  by  touch; 
however,  there  is  another  sense  that  may  be 
employed  with  respect  to  the  head,  and  that 
is  the  sense  of  smell.  The  breath  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth  has  sometimes  peculiar 
odours,  which,  if  we  do  not  take  pains  to 
notice,  we  are  compelled  to  obsenre. 

The  head  and  the  hand,  of  course,  give  all 
the  symptoms  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
body,  when  they  themselvee  are  affected. 
When  either  of  these  parts  is  inflamed,  the 
various  local  symptoms  present  themselves 
It  is  not,  however,  of  local  symptoms  that  I 
have  been  speaking,  but  symptoms  indicating 
the  state  of  the  otEer  parts  of  the  system  in 
general. 

To  proceed,  however,  downwards  s  the 
nuk  affords  a  certain  degree  of  information, 
but  not  much.  A  long  thin  neck  is  fre- 
quently taken,  in  eonjunetion  wiib  other 
avmptoms,  as  a  sign  of  phthisis ;  wherras,  a 
short  thick  neck  indicates  a  disposition  to 
fulness  of  the  hwsd  and  chest.  The  pulse  in 
the  neck  is  also  an  indication  of  different 
diseases.  In  many  affections  of  the  head, 
Ihe  carotids  will  tlurob  violently*  so  as  to  ba 


seen  at  a  distance  ;  and,  in  many  affections 
of  the  chest,  the  same  circumstance  is  ob- 
served. Here,  again,  you  see  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  more  symptoms  than  one. 
When  you  see  a  great  throbbing  of  the  caro- 
tids, you  cannot  tell  whether  it  arises  from 
an  affection  of  the  chest  or  of  the  head,  for 
they  both  give  rise  to  it.  The  pulsation  of 
the  jugulars  is  likewise  frequently  an  indica- 
tion of  thoracic  disease  ;  a  diflSculty  in  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  through  the  chest 
will  give  rise  to  a  great  pulsation  of  the 
jugulars.  I  need  not  say  that  the  tenderness 
of  the  neck  indicates  various  diseases.  By 
observing  tenderness  in  that  situation,  yoa 
may  frequently  ascertain  the  existence  of 
disease  in  the  larynx,  when  otherwise  yoa 
might  be  doubtful  as  to  the  natnre  of  the 
affection. 

With  respect  to  the  cAsit,  it  affords  ns  a 
▼ast  source  of  information  ;  its  sides  and  its 
shape    indicate    the    general   constitniion. 
Phthisical  patients  generally  have  a  narrow 
and  flat  chest;  the  chest  is  contracted  in 
various  directions — shallow  and  flat  in  the 
front,  and  narrow  at  the  sides.  If  a  person  be 
disposed  to  apoplexy,  from  mere  plethora  and 
congestion,  and  in  gouty  persons,  the  chest 
is  disposed  to  be  circular.    Frec^oently  the 
chest  is  deformed,  and  frequently  it  acquires 
an  enlargement  in  various  paru,  from  dis- 
ease in  the  pleura.     When  a  collection  of 
water  or  pus,  particularly  of  pus,    takes 
place  in  the  pleura,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  sides  of  the  chest  become  enlarged. 
It  is,  therefore,  frequently  of  great  import- 
ance in  thoracic  diseases  to  strip  the  patient, 
and  look  at  his  chest;  you  may  frci|aeBUj 
discover  by  the  eye  a  slight  deviation  in  its 
two  sides,  which  yon  cannot  observe  by  the 
touch.     A  deviation  so  slight,  that  it  would 
escape  you  if  you  merely  resorted  to  mea- 
surement, is  frequently  perceptible  to  ihm 
eye.      Of  course,   the  touch  will  give  yoa 
considerable  information    with   respect  to 
tenderness;  and  also  with  respect  to   the 
state  of  respiration,  and  the  state  of  the 
heart,  by  the  thrill  which  you  experience. 
In  some  cases  of  difficulty  of  respiration,  yoo 
find  under  respiration  a  thrill ;  and  in  certain 
obstructions  of  the  heart  itself,  yoa  find,  on 
pressing  over  a  part  of  the  heart,  a  similar 
circumstance  takies  place,  corresponding  witia 
the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  cases  of  anen. 
xism  of  the  aoru,  and  of  diseases  of  the  hanxt* 
you  find  by  the  hand  a  strong  pulsation. 

But  althoogh  the  sight  aiA  the  tooch  giwo 
yoa  this  infoonation,  diere  is  a  third  snnn^ 
which  impaiu  especial  aid  with  respect  to 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  that  b  henrio^^ 
The  fonetioo  of  the  Imgs  differs  from  Uio 
function  of  many  other  parts  in  this  circoan* 
stanco— it  is  peifoimed  with  a  noise,  and  ao» 
likewise,  is  the  fonotion  of  the  heart.  TK% 
fonetioo  of  the  brain  and  of  the  liver  goes  o^ 
withoat  noise;  bat  it  is  peculiar  to  the  f«ftnQ. 
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ckm  of  die  longi  and  of  the  heart  that  a 
certain  MMind  aboald  take  place.  If  thu 
DoiM  take  plnce  in  heahb,  in  aonnd  physio- 
logy,  yon  most  expect  that  when  the  fonction 
of  these  parts  is  diatnrbedy  the  pbyriological 
aoosd  will  become  pathological,  that  the 
sooad  will  be  altered  ;  and  auch  actnally  ia 
tbe  case.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  oar  mity 
to  attnid  to  it ;  if  it  be  not  the  case,  let 
those  who  say  so  prove  that  they  are  correct. 
We  declare  it  is  so,  and  we  ask  those  who 
entertain  a  contrary  c^naion  to  listen  for 
tkeaMelres. 

As  to  the  IttngSy  you  will  sometimes 
find  the  healthy  sound  of  respiration 
eease  altogether.  A  long  becomes  imper- 
noQS  St  a  certain  part,  the  air  will  not  go 
t]iyoe|b  it,  and  this  may  arise  from  an  ob- 
stracUOB  to  the  course  oif  the  blood  into  the 
kng ;  bat  it  may  arise  from  the  long  itself 
becoouBg  consolidated,  or  from  external 
piessuie  of  the  lung,  the  dropsical  pleura 
preseMtiug  the  lung  from  expanding.  How- 
ever, yoa  may  ascertain  by  this  that  res* 
is  not  going  on  in  that  spot, 
an   absolute    want   of   sound    in 

liseases  of  the  chest,  yon  have  in 

flthflrs  aa  nnnatural  sound;  the  sound  of 
nsBptratioo  does  not  cease,  but  becomes 
stnaofely  altered.  Yon  have  information, 
also,  not  by  listening  only,  but  by  striking. 
If  yoo  strike  the  chest,  the  nature  of  the 
faactione  of  the  lungs  in  health  causes  a  hol- 
low sooad  to  be  beard :  the  lungs  are  filled 
vith  air,  and  a  hollow  sound  is  necessarily 
pmfaaoed.  If  something  take  the  place  of 
air^if  the  hrags  become  consolidated,  or 
Hied  with  finid,  or  surrounded  byit^-it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  yoo  then  strike  that  part  of 
the  lung,  the  air  being  absent,  you  will  have 
a  dull  sound.  This  actnally  is  thecase« 
these  things  are  physical  necessities,  they 
oecnr  simply  from  the  common  law  of 
physics ;  they  rnnst  occur,  and  if  they  do  oc- 
cur we  ooght  to  observe  them. 

However,  nothing  would  be  more  absurd 
than  to  attend  to  these  auricular  symptoms 
solely.  The  fault  of  those  who  merel;^  enft- 
pley  the  ear  in  diseases  of  the  chest  is  just 
as  great  as  the  fault  of  those  who  do  not  em- 
ploy it  at  all.  There  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  other  symptoms  frequently  to  point  out  the 
natnre  of  the  affection  withont  employing  the 
car,  but  whetber  that  is  the  case  or  not,  it  is 
as  moch  our  duty  to  attend  to  other  symp- 
tons  as  to  those  that  we  leant  from  the  ear. 
You  will,  by  looking*  at  a  patient  while  he  is 
fareathtng.  frequently  find  what  is  the  state 
of  respiration.  You  find  that,  like  the- pulse, 
it  k  more  frequent  than  natural,  or  not  so 
freqaent  as  natural;  we  may  have  the 
rapiwi^io  Jreqmens  and  nqnratio  rata,  cor^ 
responding  with  the  pulsus  frequens  and 
pdbns  rame.  Now  and  then  we  find  respi- 
ratioa  performed  snddenlv,  the  inspiration 
and  the  expiratioa  ate  sadden— and  that  is 


ealled  eelsr ;  and  the  opposite  state,  where  the 
chest  expands  slowly,  is  called  retpinttio  tarda, 
corresponding  with  the  pulsus  coeler  and  pul- 
sus tardus.  These  things  mav  be  learned 
simply  by  the  sight.  The  respiration  under- 
goes exactly  such  alterations  as  the  pulse ; 
it  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  it  may  be 
slow  or  quick,  sudden  or  gradual.  It  may 
be  deep  or  exceedingly  shallow,  little  air 
being  taken  in  at  a  time,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  may  have  a  full  respiration. 
It  may  be  full  and  deep,  corresponding 
with  a  full  and  strong  pulse.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  function  of  the  lungs  and  the 
pulse  take  place  synchronously ;  Init,  as  yoa 
have  in  the  pulse  quickness  *and  slowness, 
fulness  and  smallness,  jirking  and  sluggish^ 
ness,  so  in  respiration  we  have  frequency 
and  slowness,  shallowness  and  depth,  sud- 
denness and  sluggishness,  irregularity,  end 
soon. 

When  respiration  takes  place  with  diffi- 
cnlty,  it  is  called,  in  medical  language, 
dytpntBa :  and  if  it  be  so  difficult  that  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  unless  be  sit  upright, 
then  it  is  called  orthopnaa.  Orthopnoea  ia 
merely  an  intense  dyspncea. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  frequency 
of  respiration  or  its  slowness,  you  may  hear 
particular  sounds.  Yoo  may  hear  a  wheel- 
ing sound,  which  is  called  nb'tUnu,  or  yoa 
may  sometimes  hear  it  performed  with  a 
snorting  sound,  which  is  oaJled  Mojwraui, 
Even  without  patting  the  ear  to  the  chest,  or 
employing  a  piece  of  wood  as  an  intervening 
sulwtance,  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  when 
standing  at  a  little  distance. 

With  respect  to  the  voice,  that  affords  yoa 
also  much  information.  The  voice  is  fre^i 
quently  suppressed,  faint,  harsh,  and  shrill ; 
and  these  various  changes  will  indicate  great 
debility,  or  they  will  indicate  particular  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  themselves,  or  of  the  la- 
rynx, or  of  the  air  passages  at  larg^.  From 
listening  to  the  voice  with  the  ear,  in  contact 
with  the  chest,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  any  similar  substance,  yoa 
will  frequently  ascertain  that  the  voice  doem 
not  sound  as  it  sounds  in  general ;  so  that 
you  are  able  to  say  that  an  excavation  exists 
in  the  lungs. 

From  a  eaughj  too,  with  the  naked  ear  we 
learn  much.and  the  varieties  generally  enume- 
rated are  slight,  severe,  harsh,  crowing,  hoop- 
ing, shrieking,  tearing  and  hacking,  loose  and 
dry.  lliere  is  an  infinite  variety  with  respect  to 
coughs.  Slight,  severe,  crowing,  and  hoop- 
ing, I  need  say  nothing  about.  You  occa- 
sionally hear  a  cough  tearing  the  patient  to 
pieces,  and  it  frequently  indicates  more  dis- 
position to  spasm  than  actual  inflammatioo* 
Now  and  then  I  have  heard  a  cough  which 
has  been  followed  regularly  by  a  shriek,  so 
as  to  be  absolutely  alarming.  At  the  end  of 
every  set  of  expirations»  1  lately  heard  one 
deep  inspiration,  not  attended  by  a  hoop, 
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as  the  hooping-cOagh,  but  by  a  fthriek,  as 
though  the  individual  were  about  to  have 
a  dogger  plunged  into  her. 

In  regard  to  the  heart,  you  hare  great 
information  by  examining  the  cheat  itself; 
act  -only  by  the  touch  do  you  ascertain  the 
force  of  the  heart,  but  by  listening  you  hear 
▼arious  alterations  in  its  sound.  Here  again 
it  is  very  necessary  not  to  attend  to  any  one 
•symptom,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  any  one 
sound,  but  to  attend  to  the  whole  set  of 
symptoms.  Instead  of  the  usual  double 
aound  which  you  hear  in  a  healthy  person, 
when  the  heart  is  affected  in  a  certain  way 
YOU  hear  a  sound  as  if  a  pair  of  bellows  were 
blowing,  sometimes  as  if  a  file  were  in  action, 
sometimes  as  if  a  substance  w^e  being  rasp- 
ed. If  you  attend  to  these  only  you  may  be 
led  into  error;  but  you  frequently,  at  the 
•same  time,  observe  great  difficulty  of  breath* 
ing  on  the  slightest  motion ;  yon  observe  a 
swelling  of  the  legs  and  a  deficiency  of  urine, 
and  you  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  or- 
ganic disease.  In  other  cases  you  only  hear 
the  sound,  and  then  you  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  there  was  organic  disease,  un- 
less vou  listened  time  after  time  and  always 
found  the  same  occurrence.  In  observing 
these  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  not  to  form  a  judgment  at  your 
£r8t  visit.  You  may,  by  attending  to  the 
general  symptoms,  also  see  a  sufficient  proof 
of  organic  disease,  but  frequently  there  are 
no  other  circumstanoes  present.  These  au- 
xicnlar  sounds  may  arise  from  temporary 
causes,  and  you  will  not  hear  them  two  sue- 
cessive  days.  This  shews  that  these  symp- 
toms, like  those  of  the  pulse,  and  almost 
every  other,  are  never  to  be  taken  alone,  but 
only  in  conjunction  with  other  symptoms, 
and  only  when  they  have  been  dwelt  upon 
carefully  and  repeatedly. 

With  respect  to  the  abdomen^io  descend 
still  farther — the  chief  symptoms  in  that  re- 
gion are  to  be  observed  by  the  sight  and  the 
touch.  The  hearing  gives  you  no  great  in- 
formation respecting  the  abdomen,  except 
in  the  circumstance  of  striking  it,  if  it  be 
enlarged.  If  you  strike  it,  especially  with 
the  intervention  of  some  little  substance, 
either  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  ivory,  you  learn 
whether  the  tumor  arise  from  liquids  or  solids, 
by  its  emitting  a  deadsound  as  if  you  struck  the 
thigh ;  whereas,  if  it  arise  from  mere  air,  you 
find  it  sound  hollow,  like  a  drum.  By  going 
over  the  abdomen  carefully,  you  may  ascertain 
whether  there  is  enlargement  of  any  organ ; 
and  you  may  ascertain  the  shape  of  an  en- 
larged Hver  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the 
dulness  occurring  where  you  strike  over  the 
enlarged  organ,  and  the  hollow  sound  where 
the  abdomen  is  in  its  natural  state.  This  is 
the  only  point  in  which  the  ear  is  of  much 
assistance.  The  ear  is  of  the  greatest  use  in 
diseases  of  the  chest ;  but  in  the  •})domen 


yoQ  most  more  particularly  have  recoozae  to 
sight  and  touch. 

Frequently,  if  yon  expose  a  patient  in  the 
case  of  abdominal  disease,  you  may  discover 
an  alteration  of  figure  which  the  hand  cannot 
at  once  detect.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  practitioner  to  prescribe  at  once  for 
a  patient  who  comes  to  his  house  for  dis- 
eases of  the  chest  and  of  the  abdomen.  It 
is  very  well  to  prescribe  in  that  way  for  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  the  head,  and  other  affec- 
tions ;  but  with  respect  to  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  the -abdomen,  if,  in  many  casea, 
you  do  not  listen,  or  have  the  patienU  more 
or  less  undressed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  opinion.  You  may  form  a  good  guess, 
and  yon  may  be  right ;  but  you  will  not  be 
able  to  form  such  an  opinion  as  a  philosophic 
mind  would  always  wish. 

In  regard  to  the  abdomen,  by  the  sight 
you  may  discover  enlargement,  either  local 
or  general ;  but  it  is  by  the  touch  certainly 
that  you  acquire  the  greatest  information  al- 
together. You  may  feel  an  enlargement  of 
various  parts;  you  may  feel  the  induration  of 
different  viscera ;  and,  if  there  be  floid,  yon 
may  ascertain  its  existence  by  the  occor- 
rence  of  fluctuation.  But  one  great  use  of 
employing  the  hand  to  the  abdomen 
is  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  inllain- 
mation ;  inflammations  of  the  abdomen  are 
detected  easily  in  general — ^from  the  dream* 
stance  of  the  abdomen  having  no  bony  coats 
— by  the  hand  pressing  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
always  necessary,  in  acute  diseases,  care- 
fully to  examine  the  abdomen  by  means  of 
the  hand.  In  fever,  and  various  affection* 
of  the  alimentary  canal  particularly,  if  yo« 
do  not  carefully  go  over  the  abdomen  with 
the  hand,  you  may  allow  inflammation  to 
escape  you,  which,  if  neglected,  may 
prove  dangerous.  In  fever,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
right  every  day  or  two  to  feel  the  abdomexi 
carefully,  beginningat  the  epigastrium, whicb 
is  tlie  part  most  frequently  affected,  and  go- 
ing more  or  less  all  over  it ;  but  in  every 
case  where  the  abdomen  is  affected,  yon  find 
it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  these 
minute  observationsw  It  is  nonsense  to  saj 
that  a  physician  is  to  use  his  pen  and  a  sur- 
geon his  hand.  Every  physician  most  be 
more  or  less  a  surgeon,  and  every  surgeoa 
must  be  more  or  less  a  physician.  It  is  as 
impossible  for  a  physician  to  do  without  the 
use  of  his  hand  in  the  case  of  the  abdomen » 
as  it  is  for  a  surgeon  in  the  case  of  fractures  ; 
and  it  is  not  creditable  to  any  phjfsician  to 
pride  himself  upon  not  making  these  mecha* 
nical  examinations,  as  I  believe  they  are 
contemptuously  called. 

With  respect  to  the  aeretiont  of  the  bodj, 
the  sight  and  the  smell  give  us  the  chief  in- 
formation. It  is  by  the  sight  that  we  judge 
chiefly  of  the  character  both  of  the  t'seces  and 
the  urine ;  the  amelli  however,  gives  certain 
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iDfbniMtion  in  these  partioilars,  as  it  alto 
does  with  Tegsrd  to  t£e  ezcretioa  of  sweat. 
The  sweat  in  many  diseases  is  eiceedingly 
soar,  and  in  others  it  has  peculiar  smells,  of 
which  I  shall  hereafter  speak.  However, 
we  sometimes  are  more  minute  in  our  ob- 
serrations  respecting  the  urine ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  depend  merely  upon  the 
sight  and  upon  the  smell,  but  to  employ  che- 
mical means  for  ascertaining  its  quality.  It 
is  frequently  requisite  to  ascertain  whether 
ibe  urine  is  scid,  or  neutral,  or  alkaline; 
it  is  right  frequently  to  see  whether  it  con- 
tains albumen  or  not ;  and  in  other  cases  it 
B  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains 
sugar.  The  most  minnte  observations  are 
sometimes  necessary;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
only  with  respect  to  the  excretions  that  che- 
mica]  minuteness  is  at  sH  of  service. 

As  to  one  sense,  that  of  taste,  I  believe 
H  can  only  be  employed  with  regard  to 
excretions,  and  I  presume  but  with  one 
of  them— the  urine.  Some  go  so  far  in 
professional  enthusiasm  as  to  wish  us 
fo  taste  every  thing;  but  it  is  not  usual 
except  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  and  then, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  better  to  get  the 
patient  to  taste  for  himself.  However,  this 
is  not  abaolutely  necessary  with  reesrd  to  the 
urine,  because  by  evaporation,  and  by  weigh- 
ing the  urine,  yon  can  easily  ascertain  whe- 
ther it  contains  sugar  or  not.  I  never  yet  in 
my  life  tasted  it,  but  I  have  no  objection,  in 
diabetes,  to  taste  the  saccharine  extract,  for 
that  is  not  urine. 

Having  gone  through  the  chief  of  the  or- 
g-ADS  of  the  body,  1  may  say  that  the  whole 
arrface  together  gives  such  information  ss 
the  head,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree  ;  we 
j^iin  certain  information,  but  it  is  undoubted- 
ly far  less  than  we  gain  from  simply  inspect- 
ing the  face.  From  examining  the  whole 
b(^y  we  learn  whether  there  is  a  degree  of 
fulness  or  emaciation ;  by  observiug  its 
plompness  we  can  tell  whether  the  patient  is 
in  condition  or  not.  We  observe  likewise 
the  dryness  or  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  flesh.  We  observe  whe- 
ther it  is  swollen  or  not  by  dropsy.  It  is  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  thst  we  employ  the 
sense  of  smell,  in  regard  to  the  excretion  of 
sweat  On  the  surface  of  the  body  we 
can  ascertain  the  increased  temperature  of 
the  patient ;  and  for  more  minute  observa- 
tion a  thermometer  is  employed.  It  is  gene- 
rally pat  into  the  handt  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  or  put  under  the  tongue — a  por- 
tion of  the  head.  Every  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  has  its  own  affections ;  and  it  is 
there  that  not  only  the  chief  symptoms  of 
cntaaeoos  diseases — the  symptoms  of  all  its 
own  affections,  sre  to  be  found,  but  there  often 
we  observe  affections  of  parts  below.  In  in- 
flammation, for  example,  of  the  dura  mater 
from  an  injury,  the  surface  immediately 
iliove  frequently  becomes  csdematous.     We 


learn  the  state  not  only  of  the  skin  itself  lo* 
cally,  but  of  parts  beneath  it,  by  looking  aC 
the  skin  immediately  superjscent. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  which  I 
hsve  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  gene- 
rally speaking,  on  the  third  branch  of  gene- 
ral pathology,  called  semeiulogy,  or  symp- 
tomatology. 

The  fourth  division  of  general  pathology 
is  tharapeia,  or  the  general  treatment  and 
prevention  of  diseases. 

Now  in  regard  to  most  diseases  nature  hss 
a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is  ordained 
by  providence,  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  in- 
jurious causes  to  which  we  are  exposed 
should  have  but  a  temporary  effect,  the 
body  having  the  power  of  resistance,  or  they 
either  existing  temporarily,  being  applied  but 
temporarily  to  the  body,  or  being  able  to  exert 
no  more  than  a  temporary  influence.  In  this 
way  it  is  that,  generally  speaking,  we  may 
say,  although  there  are  many  exceptions,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shake  off  disease.  This  power 
of  the  body  to  shake  off  its  morbid  state  is 
called  by  writers  the  vis  fnedicatrix  natura,  or 
autocrateia.  For  example,  if  any  thing  too 
acrid  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  a  great  flow  of 
mucus  and  saliva  is  the  consequence,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  dilute  the  scrid  matter 
and  wash  it  away.  So  with  respect  to  acrid 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  stomach 
has  a  tendency  to  reject  them ;  or  if  they  be 
passed  through  the  stomach  into  the  intes- 
tines, the  intestines  are  excited  to  action, 
and  they  are  got  rid  of.  This  is  the  general 
tendency  of  the  frame. 

Again,  many  causes  of  disease  are  only 
temporary.  A  person  is  exposed  to  a  great 
cause  of  disease ;  the  cause  ceases,  and,  of 
course,  in  many  instances  the  effect  ceases 
likewise.  It  is  not  a  necessary  consequence, 
however,  that  the  effect  should  cease  because 
the  cause  is  removed  ;  but  it  very  frequently 
thus  happens.  Again,  there  are  other  causes 
which  cannot  produce  an  influence  upon  the 
body,  however  long  they  are  applied,  for 
more  than  a  certain  period.  If  you  take  the 
poison  of  small  pox,  it  produces  a  disease  of 
only  a  certain  duration  ;  the  patient  may  die, 
but  if  not,  it  can  only  last  for  a  certain  time ; 
and  when  the  disease  has  once  occurred,  the 
body,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  be- 
comes insusoepUble  of  it  again.  These  are 
the  various  means  which  nature  has  provid- 
ed for  getting  rid  of  disease — for  getting  rid 
of  noxious  causes  before  they  produce  actual 
disease,  and  for  getting  rid  of  diseases  them- 
selves. 

Some  have  so  great  a  confidence  in  na- 
ture, that  they  leave  every  disease  to  itself, 
and  that  sort  of  treatment  is  called  the  medi' 
einetf  expectation — medicint  expectante.  Such 
treatment  does  well  in  many  cases;  it  is 
often  the  best  in  many  cases,  both  medical 
and  surgical,  but  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to 
a  large  number.  No  one  with  a  violent  in- 
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lUmmalion  of  the  lungs  would  consent  to  sit 
down  quietly  in  tbe  hope  that  he  would  grow 
better  day  by  day,  when  he  knows  that  he 
may  obtain  immediate  ease  from  the  lancet, 
and  get  rid  of  the  compIainL  When  a  person 
has  taken  poison  into  bis  stomach,  of  course 
he  would  be  mad  to  wait  for  nature  to  effect  a 
cure ;  lie  would  send  for  tbe  physician's  me- 
dicine, or  for  the  surgeon's  stomach>pump. 

Now  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  tbe 
human  body  is  either  preventive  .or  cura- 
tive ',  we  either  attempt  to  prevent  disease 
from  occurring,  or  we  attempt  to  remove  it ; 
and  when  we  cannot  remove  it  we  attempt 
to  palliate  it.  The  treatment  of  the  human 
body  in  the  wa^  of  preventing  it  becoming 
the  subject  of  disease  is  called  prophylactic  ; 
that  which  attempts  to  cure  disease  is  called 
curative;  and  when  we  cannot  attempt  to 
cure  a  disease,  still  we  may  do  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  palliation, — so  that  medicine  is 
prophylactic,  curative,  and  palliative.  It  is  a 
great  point  very  often  to  enable  a  person  to 
five,  while  he  must  live,  in  comfort  and  hap^ 
pbess ;  and  if  he  must  die,  it  is  a  great  point 
to  enable  him  to  die  easily.  In  many  cases 
we  have  to  adopt  both  curative  and  palliative 
treatment  together— that  is  to  say,  we  aim 
at  curing  the  disease,  but  we  adopt  pallia- 
tive measures  all  the  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  lesseningany  one  symptom,  or  particular 
symptoms,  which  it  is  a  desirable  object  to 
get  (id  of,  or  lessen,  before  the  cure  of 
the  disease  enables  us  to  do  so.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
although  we  may  attempt  to  cure  tbe  dis- 
ease by  bleeding,  it  is  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  put  an  eaxly  stop  to  a 
violent  cough  by  a  narcotic. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases,  whether  it 
be  prophylactic,  (audit  can  hardly  be  called 
the  treatment  of  disease  when  no  disease 
exists;  bat  we  must  allow  an  extended  use 
of  terms,)  whether  our  means  are  to  prevent 
diseases,— prophylactic,  or  whether  they  are 
to  cure  them,— curative ;  or  whether  they  are 
to  palliate  them, — palliative ;  they  maybe  of 
two  kinds— they  may  be  rational  or  they  may 
be  mnpiricaL  In  the  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases— not  only  in  their  prevention — we  act 
rationally,  we  proceed  upon  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  whole  treatment  is  in  tbe 
highest  degree  philosophical.  We  make  an 
accurate  diagnosis,  in  the  first  instance ;  we 
then  see  what  is  the  wrong  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  we  employ  such  mieans  as  are  evi- 
dently calculated  to  remove  that  state.  But 
in  certain  diseases,  and  in  certain  varieties 
of  disease,  we  are  obliged  to  act  empirically 
—to  act  in  a  certain  way  without  knowing 
why  we  are  likely  to  be  successful. 

Now  this  empirical  mode  of  practice  is  of 
two  kinds^that  is,  sometimes  we  have  a 
specific  remedy  for  a  disease  without 
knowing  why,  and,  in  other  cases,  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  exact  variety  and  cha- 


racter of  the  disease,  and  we  fire  a  shot  at 
random  that  can  do  no  barm,  but  which  maj 
do  good.  The  treatment  of  inflammation  is 
in  the  highest  degree  rational,  the  treat- 
ment of  various  spasms  is  the  same,  and 
the  treatment  of  continued  fever,  too,  I 
must  tbink  altogether  rational.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  of  ague,  of  itch,  and  of  aj- 
pbilij!,  is  empirical ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
know  why  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine cure  ague,  why  a  few  grains  of  salphor 
will  cure  Uie  itch,  and  why  syphilis  will 
cease  sooner  if  you  exhibit  mercury  than 
if  you  do  not.  No  one  would  d  prifori 
imagine  that  any  of  these  remedies  could 
have  such  a  peculiar  property;  there  is 
nothing  in  tbe  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
in  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  that  would  lead 
us  to  any  such  conclusions.  We  also  are 
obliged  to  be  empirical  frequently  where  we 
eannot  ascertain  the  proximate  cause  of  a 
disease.  For  instance,  epilepsy  arises,  ia 
cases  innumerable,  from  an  unknown  cause 
situated  in  the  head,  or  in  distant  parts.  If 
we  can  ascertain  that  it  arises  from  irritation, 
our  treatment  is  rational,  we  remove  this ;  if 
we  can  ascertain  that  it  arises  from  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  system,  oar  treat- 
ment is  rational,  we  remove  this ;  but  some- 
times we  cannot  conceive  that  it  arises  from 
either  of  these  sources,  and  then  we  use  certain 
remedies  that  are  known  occasionally  to  do 
good  ;  not  that  they  are  a  specific  against  epi- 
lepsy, as  bark  is  against,  ague,  or  sulphnr 
against  itch,  but  because  they  oontinoallv  do 
good  in  the  disease.  They  are  not  speaiicsy 
tor  they  often  will  not  care  one  case  out  of 
many,  and  in  many  they  are  totally  inappli- 
cable, but  still  they  frequently  do  core  the 
affection.  I  allude  to  copper,  sino,  nitrate 
of  silver,  &c. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  ia  pointed 
oat  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
called  the  indication  ;  and  things  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  forbid  us  to  do,  are  called 
ctnitromiwitcatiottM.  To  discover  the  indica- 
tions which  are  necessary  in  the  treatment 
of  a  disease,  we  must  make  a  careful  diagno- 
sis of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  then  we  most 
make  an  equally  careful  diagnosis  as  to  tbe 
variety  of  the  particular  disease ;  and  then 
we  ascertain  tbe  stage  of  the  affection,  the 
exact  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  inci- 
dental circumstances^-for  example,  we  as- 
certain whether  the  place  in  which  he  lives 
at  all  accounts  for  his  disease,  or  whether  the 
season  of  the  year  is  such  as  is  likely  to  bare 
affected  him .  We  must  likewise  observe  whe- 
ther there  is  any  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
period.  Sydenham  used  to  mention  the  cha- 
racter of  epidemics  as  the  constitution  of  the 
year.  Continued  fever  has  sometimes  been 
attended  by  so  much  tendency  to  debility, 
that  evacuations  were  in  the  highest  degree 
improper,  and  the  patients  did  much  better 
when  they  were  allowed  to  take   nexelj 
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linocl,  wSA  Maiwly  any  odier  treat- 
Bt  This  baa  bera  the  case  dBiing  several 
Btha  lately.  If  the  patient  were  left 
a2ooe»  or  created  with  what  in  truth  ia  no 
Creataent  at  all,  he  has  in  most  cases  done 
welL  If  the  least  PTacuacion  were  attempted, 
the  disposition  of  the  disease  was  to  great 
postntion  of  strength  and  rapid  sinking.  It 
u  aeeessacy,  therefore,  to  know  the  constita- 
Cion  of  the  period  ;  and,  bat  for  this,  I  cer- 
tainly  should  have  destroyed  many  patients 
by  treating  theai  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  do ;  however,  1  waa  warned  by  the  ezpe* 
zicBce  of  others,  and  by  carefol  observation 
of  what  was  going  on. 

It  is  accessary  also  to  Imowwhat  are  the 
ooDtra-aadications— whether  there  is  any 
pecnlianty  in  the  patient.  Some  patients 
win  DOC  bear  a  remedv  which  is  very  appro- 
priate to  a  disease ;  the  disease  may  appear 
evidentlv  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  treatment,  but  a  peculiarity  in 
Che  iadividual  may  render  it  exceedingly  im- 
proper. This  pecnliarity  sometimes  relates 
DOC  oaly  to  paaticnlar  medicines,  but  to  par. 
ciralar  aroclea  of  food;  and  sometimes 
chetw  may  bo  some  other  disease  ptvseot 
whieh  forbids  the  employment  of  a  remedy : 
for  csample,  if  a  person  have  a  hernia  which 
rmnm  bo  well  kept  op,  and  yon  wish  to  give 
am  csaecie,  you  would  try  to  do  without  it, 
lert  joQ  should  force  the  intestines  down  too 
violently.  You  therefore  see  that  you  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  when  you  have  given  a 
aasM  to  a  disease.  It  is  a  great  point  to  make 
a  good  geoeial  diagnosis,  but  that  will  not  do 
aloae ;  you  most  make  a  more  accurate  diag- 
Bocia  still;  yon  must  ascertain  its  minute 
▼atictyy  individual  peculiarities,  and  all  the 
ccher  circumstances  that  1  have  just  now 

BClHiODed. 

To  regard  to  the  things  indicated,  they  are 
divided  generally  into  two  classes — regimen 
and  pkarmtacemti^  means  \  the  former  con- 
sisciBg  of  injunctioos  in  regard  to  the  tern* 
pcratare  of  the  place,  to  food,  to  exercise, 
and  fcat,  and  every  thing  of  that  description  i 
and  the  latter  icapecting  drugs.  In  prescrib- 
ing saedicinea,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  they 
xte  fivquently  rendered  abortive  by  our  want 
ef  attcntioD  to  something  else.  There  can  be 
ao  doubc  of  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  reme- 
dies, both  dnigaof  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
ether  remedial  means ;  but  I  have  seen  them 
hJa  not  through  any  fault  in  themselves, 
but  throogb  something  else  that  was  not 
attended  to  when  they  were  employed  :  for 
esuaple,  if  mercury  be  given  to  arrest  a 
Tieteat  acute  inflammation,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  have  that  effect  if  ^ou  neglect  to 
hWd  the  patient,  and  if,  m  addition  to 
pviag  mercury,  you  do  bleed  him,  you  can- 
not expect  to  succeed  unless  you  are  patticu- 
hkr  with  regard  to  diet*  So»  in  diseases  of  the 
da^tbeie  tunmaay  remedies  which  have  a 


parttenlar  operation  which  we  cannot  ex- 
plain ;  they  are  not  exactly  specifirs,  hut  they 
do  great  good  ;  yet  th«*  skin,  in  the  midst  of 
these  diseases,  may  be  in  an  inflammatory 
state,  and  if  you  do  not  bleed  and  enjoin 
low  diet  yoQ  cannot  remove  the  affection. 
As  no  one  symptom  can  be  depended  upon, 
so  it  is  with  remedies ;  and  when  you  pre- 
scribe a  remedy  for  a  patient,  you  must  take 
into  consideration  all  the  other  points  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  give  directions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  most 
sempulons  attention  to  all  the  circumstances 
I  have  just  enumerated,  you  will  often  be 
disappointed  in  the  cure  of  a'  disease ;  but 
you  are  not  to  be  dismayed  on  that  account. 
Our  profession  is  capable  of  effecting  the 
greatest  good,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  prevent- 
ing disease.  By  improvements  with  respect 
to  cleanliness,  with  respect  to  air,  with 
respect  to  food,  and  every  thing  else  of  that 
description,  diseases  are  now  scarcely  known 
which  formerly  prevailed  to  a  ereat  extent ; 
and  we  can  do  absolute  good  to  a  large 
amount  in  caring  disease  when  it  has  oc- 
curred. A  great  many  diseases  are  inflam- 
matory ;  and  over  iniUmmation,  bv  means 
of  bleeding  and  other  remedies,  we  have  the 
greatest  power.  When  we  cannot  eradicate 
a  disease,  still  it  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  also  a  groat  blessing,  to  be  able  to 
mitigate  pain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  although  we  fail  in  the  cure  of  many 
affections,  yet,  if  we  make  the  attempt,  by 
degrees  more  knowledge  will  be  attained, 
and  those  who  follow  us  will  ^e  able  to  do 
what  we  cannot 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medieul 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  following  hasty 
remarks  worthy  of  insertion  in   your 
valuable  publication,  they  are  at  your 
service.  £.  Stanley,  M.I). 

DrightOD,Nov.3,  1881. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera,  it  ap- 

Eears  to  me  that  sufficient  stress  has  not 
eon  laid  on  the  suppression  of  urine, 
and  state  of  the  urinary  system,  as  shewn 
by  dissections.  If  we  consider  the 
baneful  effects  caused  by  the  consti- 
tuents of  urine  beinf(  thrown  back  on 
the  svstem,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  ena- 
bled in  a  great  measure  to  account  for 
some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Again,  those  remedies  which  at 
times  have  proved  successful,  such  as 
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dilaentSy  calomel  with  opium  (a  com- 
bination which,  by  preventing  the  former 
from  runninf|r  off  by  the  bowels,  may 
hare  operated  on  the  urinary  system,) 
hot  baths  and  emetics,  (by  either  of 
which  a  vicarious  outlet  by  the  skin 
was  established,)  &c.  may  have  owed 
their  efficacy  to  their  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  obviating  that  suppression.  Be- 
sides, a  return  of  the  secretion  and  eva- 
cuation of  urine  being  one  of  the  most 
favourable  prognostics,  I  should  direct 
roy  immediate  attention  to  a  vigorous 
employment  of  diuretics:— oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  doses  of  3j-— ij*  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  perhaps  in  combina- 
tion with  other  essential  oils,  tinct. 
canthar.  and  other  active  medicines  of 
that  class ;  hot  fomentations,  blisters, 
or  boiling  water,  to  the  perinaeum ; 
embrocations  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
cajeput,  &c.  to  the  spine,  loins,  and 
pubes,  with  a  turpentine  clyster,  might, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  means  calculated  to 
cause  a  determination  to  the  surface, 
(such  as  vapour  or  hot  bath,  &c.) ;  and 
general  bleeding,  if  not  evidently  coun- 
terindicated,  or,  as  the  immediate  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  the  venae  portee 
system  would  seem  desirable,  leecnes  to 
the  anus  and  right  hypochondrium,  or 
cupping  to  the  latter.  In  some  cases, 
especially  where  there  is  little  or  no 
vomiting,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  try 
the  powerfully  relaxant  and  revellent 
effects  of  tartarized  antimony,  in  large 
doses,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals. 
From  the  colour  of  the  blood,  I  am  in- 
duced tn  believe  the  inhalation  of  oxy- 
gen would  prove  beneficial,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  might, 
perhaps,  be  relieved  by  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  As  one  of  the 
remote  causes  of  cholera  may  be  a 
change  in  the  electrical  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere,  electricity    or  galvanism, 

f particularly  the  latter,  might  prove  va- 
uable  auxiliaries.  For  the  purposes  of 
fumigation,  the  muriate  ot  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
convenient  articles. 

With  respect  to  the  question,  whether 
cholera  is  contagious  or  not,  I  think  it 
difficult  in  the  extreme  to  come  to  a  de- 
cisive conclusion  ;  perhaps,  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  it.  The  effluvia  on  which  con- 
tagion seems  to  depend,  probably  vary 
in  their  quality  and  tendency  to  repro- 
duce the  disease,  as  much  as  symptoms 
do  in  number  and  degree ;  and  again. 


the  susceptibility  of  those  ejtpoied  to 
contagion,  may  be  diminishea  or  in- 
crease by  numerous  circumstances. 
Facts  have  almost  indubitably  shewn 
the  disease,  in  many  instances,  to  have 
been  propagated  by  contagion;  other 
mure  recent  facts  have  proved  that 
numbers  have  been  exposed  to  it  with- 
out becoming  infected.  This  ought  to 
convince  the  unbiassed,  that  the  only 
conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  is,  that  cho- 
lera may  be  either  contagious  or  not» 
according  to  circumstances.  Hence, 
while  we  ought  not  to  neglect  measares 
of  precaution,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  use  every  means  in  our  power  to 
divest  this  fatal  scourge  of  some  of  its 
terrors,  and  consequently  to  render  in- 
dividuals less  susceptible  of  it,  by  dwel- 
ling on  the  fact,  that  many  have  escaped 
infection  under  verv  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  on  the  probabi- 
lity, that  if  it^  should  reach  our  shores 
at  all,  it  may  in  this  latitude  appear  in  a 
milder  form,  both  as  to  its  contagious 
and  other  characters. 


NON-MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  EdUor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  all  facts  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
cholera  are  useful,  whether  derived 
from  medical  sources  or  otherwise,  I 
send  you  the  remedies  resorted  to  by 
the  Jews  of  Wiesuitz,  who  suffered  less 
durihg  the  existence  of  the  disease 
there,  than  other  sects.  My  informa- 
tion is  from  a  private  letter  to  me,  from 
one  of  the  principal  bankers  and  mer- 
chants of  Frankfort  S.  M.  and  I  give 
you  the  quotation  literatim : — 

"  One  pint  of  stroog  Spirits  of  Wine ; 
One  pint  of  good  White  Wine  Vinegar  ; 
One  oance  of  powdered  Camphor ; 
One  ounce  of  flour  of  Mustard,  or  bnised 

Mustard  Seeds  ; 
Half  an  ounce  of  ground  Pepper ; 
A  full  teaspoonful  of  bruised  GarUck  ; 
Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  Cantharides ; 

Mis  well  in  a  closed  bottle,  and  expose 
it  to  the  BOO,  or  some  equal  warmth, 
for  lis  boars,  frequently  shaking  it. 

*'  Let  the  patient  be  immediately  put 
to  bed,  under  warmed  blankets  (cover* 
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lidi,)  and  let  his  bands  and  hei  be  rub* 
bed  powerfully  and  uninterruptedly 
witb  the  abof  e  lotion,  after  it  has  been 
made  warro.  During  this  operation, 
let  the  paiient  take  a  gltfss  of  strong 
drink,  composed  of  ttvo  parts  of  camo- 
mile  flowers,  and  one  part  of  balm  of 
mint,"  (1  suppose,  or  ihe  infusion.) 
'*  Persevere  in  this  course,  and  at  the 
ead  of  fifteen  minutes,  at  the  utmost, 
be  will  break  out  into  a  profuse  per* 
spiration,~the  patient's  head  and  body 
bein^  kept  well  covered  beneath  the 
bed  clothes.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
is  this  state  between  two  and  three 
bosri,  and  must  not  fall  asleep.  After 
tbis,  remove  the  extra  covermg  from 
tbe  bed,  and  he  will  fall  into  a  slumber, 
which  may  last  from  six  to  eight  hours, 
snd  be  accompanied  by  a  gentle  per- 
spiFstwo.  Wnen  he  awakes,  he  will 
feel  weak,  but  the  disease  will  have  en* 
tirely  left  him,  and  he  will  require  but 
rest  and  moderate  diet  to  restore  him. 

"  After  rubbing,  the  patient  must 
not  have  a  single  finger  above  the 
clotheB,— the  slightest  chill  would  cause 
bis  death. 

**  When  the  cramps  in  the  stomach 
come  OD,  we  apply  very  hot  dry  ban- 
dsj^  of  bran  and  ashes  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and,  when  necessary,  a 
bbMMer'of  hot  water  to  the  region  of 
the  navel. 

"  The  great  point  is,  to  produce 
strong  perspiration,  and  to  restore  the 
nrcolation,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thrown  witb 
frifrbtful  virulence  on  inward  parts." 

AW.—l  have  learnt,  also,  that  these 
intelligent  people  used  camphor  exten- 
sirelj  about  their  persons  and  apart- 
inenti  loDg  before,  and  during  the 
nging  of  the  disease  about  them. 

^  I  send  you  this  non-medical  commu- 
nication without  comment;  the  medical 
reader  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it, 
ud  the  general  reader  will  derive  ad- 
vanuge  from  its  perusal. 

I  have,  &c. 
John  S.  Gaskoim* 

C^«|M-StKet,NoT.ftUi,  1881. 
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INJURY  OF  THE  LENS. 

Bt  R.  T.  Hunt, 

AssIsUnt  Snrgeoo  to  tbe  Eye  TostUatioii,  and  Sur- 
geon to  tbe  LyiDg>ln  Hoftpltal,  Hancbevtcr. 


As  the  cases  of  injury  of  the  lens,  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Mackenaie,  comprise  facta 
which  are  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
advantages  of  extraction,  in  such  in- 
juries, itrust  the  following  observations 
will  not  be  considered  entirely  inppli- 
cable. 

Tbe  extraction  of  the  lens  when  dis- 
located from  its  capsule,  and  lying  in 
tbe^  anterior  chamber,  is  a  practice 
which  has  generally  been  advocated  by 
those  who  have  particularly  attended 
to  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  indeed  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract  seems  to  have 
been  first  attempted  in  consequence  of 
Petit's  extracting  au  opaoue  lens,  which 
had  become  so  displacea  as  to  occupy 
the  anterior  chamber.  This  plan  of 
treatment  appears,  however,  to  hare 
been  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
dislocation  of  the  lens. and  its  conse- 
quences were  the  only  injuries  the  eye 
laboured  under.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  writer  had  noticed  the  utility  of 
early  extraction  in  injuries  of  the  eye, 
until  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Barton's 

Saperon  that  subject,  in  tbe  Medical 
lazette  of  March  20tb,  1830.  Since 
that  period,  a  considerable  number  of 
complicated  injuries  of  this  organ  have 
been  thus  treated  at  the  Manchester 
Eye  Institution,  and  the  general  result 
is  such  as  will  at  least  entitle  this  me- 
thod to  further  consideration.  It  may 
be  right  to  mention,  that  nine  of  these 
cases  were  published  in  the  4th  No.  of 
the  North  of  £n|{land  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  ma'*  Report  of  the 
advantages  of  extracting  the  Lena  ia 
such  injuries." 

When  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  after  the  accident,  previously  to 
the  examination  of  the  patient,  there  ia 
much  difficulty  in  determining  which  of 
the  diseased  changes  in  other  parts 
have  been  produced  by  ugury  simulta- 
neous with  that  of  the  lens,  and  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  consequences  of 
tbe  lens' displacement.  For  instance, 
a  blow  on  the  eye  dislocates  the  lena 
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ivithout  immediately  affecting  the  retina; 
this  latter  structure,  however,  f^radually 
suffers,  in  consequence  of  the  lens  re- 
maining dislodged,  and  amaurosis  is  the 
result.  In  another  case,  the  blow  which 
dislocates  the  lens  causes  concussion  of 
the  retina,  and  instant  amaurosis.  Sup- 
pose they  are  examined  six  weeks  af- 
terwards, when  the  injured  eyes  of  both 
patients  have  become  amaurotic ;  how 
can  an  observer  then  distinguish  one 
case  from  the  other  P  But  let  the  lens 
be  extracted,  in  such  an  instance  as  the 
former,  as  early  after  the  accident  as  is 
possible;  this  will  certainly  prevent 
that  injury  of  the  retina  which  the  dis- 
placement of  the  lens  from  its  natural 
situation  is  stated  as  having  produced. 
1  have  stated  that  amaurosis  may  occur, 
not  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  dislo- 
cated lens,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of 
soch  an  injury.  This  is  rendered  more 
than  probable  b^  the  frequent  super- 
▼ening  of  this  disease  upon  the  opera- 
tion for  depression,  in  which  the  lens  is 
dislodged  with  much  less  injury  to  other 
structures  than  when  its  displacement  is 
caused  by  a  blow.  After  the  opera- 
tion, patients  frequently  possess  good 
▼ision  for  a  tiu^e,  which  subseijuently 
deteriorates,  the  case  terminating  in 
amauroeis.  When,  therefore,  greater 
violence  causes  the  dislocation  of  the 
lens,  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to 
state,  that  there  will  be  at  least  an  equal 
risk  of  the  retina  becoming  affected. 
The  lens  was  extracted  in  three  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  cases ;  but  although  its  re- 
moval appears,  in  every  instance,  to 
have  relieved  the  pain  and  irritation 
which  had  previously  existed,  yet  very 
little  improvement  of  vision  resulted, 
owing  probably  to  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  before  this  practice 
was  resorted  to ;  for  as  the  lens  pro- 
duced such  severe  symptoms,  after  the 
eye  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  its 
new  position,  it  is  evidently  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
degree  of  irritation  must  have  existed 
goon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 
The  author  recommends  extraction,  not 
only  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
where  other  parts  are  uninjured  except 
by  its  displacement,  but  also  where 
other  structures  (the  cornea,  for  in- 
stance) are  implicated  in  the  injury ;  but 
this  recommendation  Is  not  clearly  stat- 
ed ;  it  is  merely  implied  in  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  particularly  in  Case  111., 
and  in  the  observation,  that  "  The  lens 


was  extracted  by  Mr.  Rainy  wfth  the 
tame  striking  relief  which  extraction 
generally  affords  in  such  cases.*'  Upon 
carefully  examining  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  in  which  no  such  observation  oc- 
curs, I  conclude  that  the  practice  has 
been  adopted  since  his  publication  of 
that  useful  work;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  evidence,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  extraction  in  such  instances, 
already  before  the  profession,  if  one, 
who  has  long  possessed  and  still  retains 
such  ample  opportunities  for  the  obser- 
vation ot  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye, 
would  make  public  his  favourable  re- 
port of  such  treatment. 

Whilst  writing  the  foregoing  ohaer- 
vations,  a  very  unusual  case  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  came  under  my  notice, 
vis.  that  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  calls  the 
sixth  variety  of  this  injury. 

Thomas  Siddal,  a  weaver,  setat.  66, 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  eye  on 
October  18th,  which  caused  much  swell- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  &c.  After  this  had 
subsided,  he  found  his  vision  injured, 
and  applied  at  the  Institution  on  the 
24th.  There  is  a  semi-transparent  tu- 
mor at  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeliall,  of 
a  roundish  form,  about  the  eise  of  a 
large  bean,  apparently  produced  by 
some  body  lying  between  the  conjunc- 
tiva and  globe,  immediately  behind  the 
ciliary  ligament.  The  cornea  is  per- 
fectly free  from  injury ;  the  iris  detach- 
ed from  the  ciliary  ligament  on  the 
temporal  side,  and  drawn  upwards  to- 
wards the  swelling  alreadv  noticed,  so 
as  to  distort  the  pupil,  which  is  render- 
ed still  more  irregular  by  effused  blood 
adhering  to  the  lacerated  iris.  There  ia 
a  slight  degree  of  intolerance  of  light, 
and  considerable  vascularity  of  the 
sclerotica  and  conjunctiva ;  but  the  pain 
is  much  less  severe  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extent  of  injury.  There 
18  no  constitutional  irritation. 

Considering  the  tumor  as  formed  by 
the  dislocated  lens,  1  passed  a  cornea 
knife  through  the  distended  conjunc- 
tiva, when  the  lens  was  easily  removed 
entire ;  it  was  perfectly  transparent, 
and  of  the  yellow  colour  usually  found 
in  advanced  'age.  Its  removal  was  not 
attended  by  any  escape  of  either  vitreous 
or  aqueous  humour,  and  the  lids  were 
kept  closed  by  court  plaister,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Oct.  28th.— The  progress  of  the  case, 
up  to  the  present  timcj^is  very  favoura- 
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Ue.  H€  ran  bow  dietionfaiah  objecta, 
tod  tbere  Is  no  appesnnce  of  opacity  in 
thf!  pupil ;  but  when  the  exient  of  in- 
jury and  the  aire  of  the  individual  are 
eoDftideredy  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
expect  that  even  the  preseot  dejfree  of 
▼ision  will  remain.  I  thall  reserve  a 
■lore  accurate  report  of  the  case  until  I 
am  enabled  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
eje  when  a  considerable  period  has 
elapaed  ainee  the  occurrence  of  the  ac- 
cideal. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THB 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 
Br  John  HiRKisoN  Cubtis,  Esq. 


Thb  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  of  late  become  a  subject  of  more 
than  osoal  interest.  An  opinion  having 
kog  prevailed  that  such  afflictions  are 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  public  bympathy 
has  been  powerfully  excited  by  the  cor- 
rect statement  promulged  respecting 
the  comparatively  large  proportion  of 
iodividuals  labouring  unoer  partial  or 
total  privation  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  in  the  unite<l  kingdom.  For 
tite  reception  and  maintenance  of  suf- 
ferers, so  strongly  entitled  to  the  com- 
passionate  aid  of  the  benevolent,  many 
institutions  have  been  founded,  but 
tliey  have  all  proved  inadequate  to  pre- 
pare the  deaf  and  dumb  for  general  in- 
tercourse with  society.  Another  disad- 
vantage attending  them  is,  the  regula- 
tion by  which  no  applicant  is  admitted 
before  the  age  of  nme  years,  for  it  not 
unfrequently  happens^  that  four,  five, 
and  even  seven  children  in  one  family 
are  so  afflicted  as  to  possess  equsu 
claims  on  these  specific  cnarities. 

Having  been  led  to  consider  the  great 
number  of  sufferers,  in  comparison  with 
the  establishments  provided  for  their 
reception,  I  ventured  to  propose  a  plan, 
which  was  first  suggested  by  me  in 
181 7*  to  the  Governors  of  the  London 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  On  that  oc- 
casion I  recommended,  as  a  measure  of 
primary  importance,  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  all  children  bom  deaf  and  dumb, 
with  the  proviso,  that  for  every  child 

*  Vide  Report  of  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Acytom. 


presented  for  admissioo,  there  thoald 
be  produced  the  report  of  a  surgeon 
upon  its  case,  as  being  curable  or 
otherwise,  and  I  advised  that  none  but 
incurable  cases  should  be  admitted. 
Under  this  regulation,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  worst  cases  woala  be  roost  cer- 
tain of  reception ;  and  that  in  all  cura- 
ble cases  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  trying  such  methods  as  might  appear 
best  calculated  to  afford  relief,  if 
not  effect  a  perfect  cure. 

From  the  abstract  of  a  report  made 
by  M.  Husson  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  on  the  metiiod 
adopted  by  M.  Itard  for  the  cure  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  it  appears  that  M.  Itard 
has  presented  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior three  memorimis ;  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  various  methods  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  congeniul  deaf- 
ness, including  those  pursued  by  the 
author  himselfduring  a  long  course  of 
practice ;  the  second,  containing  a  de- 
tail of  experimental  treatment  adopted 
in  nearly  two  hundred  cases,  with  the 
view  of  aetermining  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  injections  through  the 
eustachian  tube  into  the  internal  ear,  an 
expedient  apparently  recommended  to 
public  confidence  in  a  recent  reuort^  of 
the  institution  ;  and  the  third,  auducing 
arguments  against  the  last-mentioned 
process,  and  proposing  one  which  M. 
Itard  considers  as  exclusively  entitled 
to  preference,  being  a  medico-physiolo- 
gical method,  calculated  in  his  estima- 
tion to  afford  relief  in  very  many  cases 
of  congenital  deafness.  To  the  last  of 
these  alone  the  present  address  refers, 
for  according  to  M.  Itard,  absolute 
deafness  is  extremely  rare  ;  he  admits 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  cases  that 
occur  to  come  under  that  definition. 
Every  endeavour,  then ,  should  be  made,  to 
relieve  any  curable  defect  or  obstruction, 
before  a  case  is  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
It  should  be  recollected,  that  to  restore  to 
society  one  who  suffers  from  accidental 
causes,  and  to  render  him  useful  by  the 
scientific  development  of  his  natural 
powers,  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
laudable  than  to  lead  him  through  the 
indirect  and  exclusive  forms  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  symbolical  education,  however 
expedient  this  may  be  with  regard  to 
desperate  cases,  for  %vhich  all  practica- 
ble resources  have  been  tried,  and  have 
proved  unavailing.  In  offering  these 
observations,  as  confirmed  by  dailj 
practice  and  experience,  I  have  no  hesi- 
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tation  In  declaring',  that  the  more  I  see 
of  these  afflicting  cases,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  much  relief  may  he  ad- 
ministered, and  that  not  one  should  he 
relinauished  as  desperate  until  all  means 
have  ueen  tried  to  remove  the  defect. 
In  very  young  children  I  have  found  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  deafness  to 
arise  from  obstructions  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube— from  various  affections  of 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum— from 
viscid  mucus  impacted  m  the  bottom  of 
the  meatus,  and,  not  unfrequemly,  from 
those  herpetic  eruptions  which  often 
afflict  infants  during  dentition.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  advancement 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  im- 
proved methods  of  cure  for  various  dis- 
eases,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  of 
the  ear,  though  not  numerous,  are  at- 
tended  with  more  inconvenience  than 
any  others;  and  hence,  until  of  late 
years,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  relief,  or,  at  least,  little  skill  or 
ingenuity  has  been  employed  in  unulci- 
plying  and  varying  the  expedients  lilcely 
to  attain  that  object.  In  considering 
the  chief  obstacles  that  present  them- 
selves, it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  structure  of  the  ear  is 
extremely  complicated,  the  parts  that 
compose  it  are  principAlly  internal,  and 
the  diseases  that  assail  it  chiefly  con- 
cealed from  view  :  hence,  in  very  many 
cases,  arise  the  uncertainty  of  diagnosis, 
and  the  difficulty  of  adopting  a  proper 
course  of  practice.  In  the  second  place 
is  to  be  noticed  the  extraordinary  pre- 
judice which,  ascribing  all  congenital 
deafness  to  malformation  of  the  organ 
of  hearing,  denounces  the  disease  as  in- 
curable, and  depreciates  all  attempts  at 
relief  as  at  once  nU|^atorv  and  falla- 
cious, or,  at  least,  painfully  uncertain. 
A  third  objection,  which  has  been  often 
uiged,  is  the  difficulty  of  applying  re- 
medies immediately  to  the  parts  affected. 
Yet  means  of  relief  may  be  employed 
without  inconvenience,  and  often  with 
success.  Congenital  deafness,  and  that 
which  is  observable  soon  after  birth, 
frequently  depends  upon  casual  circum- 
stances. In  the  ear,  as  in  every  other 
organ  of  the  body,  cases  of  defective  for- 
mation may  present  themselves ;  and  in 
these,  deafness  is  incurable.  But  the 
obstruction  of  the  eustachian  tube,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  this  disease  in 
young  children,  is  generally  removed 
without  difficulty.  At  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary for  Diseases  of  the  Bar,  as  well 


as  in  my  private  practice,  I  have  had 
opportunities,  which  have  not  occurred 
to  any  other  practitioner  in  the 
metropolis,  of  examining  different  ap- 
plicants, for,  perhaps  it  is  not  generall]f 
known,  that  the  governors,  in  order  to 
afford  more  prompt  and  extensive  relief, 
have  often,  with  the  most  benevolent 
views,  ordered  that  all  deaf  and  dumb 
patients  should  be  admitted  without 
recommendation  1 1  have  thus  been  ena* 
bled  to  try  every  mode  of  treatment, 
and  none  has  appeared  to  me  so  effica- 
cious, after  having  had  the  ears  well 
syringed,  (an  operation  rarely  performed 
on  deaf  and  dumb  children,)  as  blistera 
and  gentle  emetics.  The  following  1  have 
generally  found  m ost  successful  :«- 

R  Antimonii  Tartarizftti,  gr.  ij. 
Palv.  Ipecac,  gr.  zziv. 
Aquas  6i8ti]Iat..3vj.   M.  fiat  mistara. 

In  order  to  suit  the  medicine  to  tlie 
patient,  a  dessert  spoonful  is  given 
every  five  minutes,  until  it  operates. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  the 
following  cases  are  given  :— 

Mary  Haines,  aged  four  years,  was 
admitted  as  a  patient  at  the  Royal  Dis- 
pensary. She  has  been  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  birth.  She  was  the  only  one 
of  her  family  afflicted  with  these  defects, 
though  her  parents  had  five  children 
besides  herself.  She  was  much  ema- 
ciated, and  in  such  a  state  of  general 
debility,  that  I  had  considerable  doubts 
whether  she  would  survive.  On  exa- 
mining the  ears,  1  found  a  great  diifi- 
ciency  in  the  ceruminous  secretion. 
Her  general  health  being  so  deranged, 
the  first  indication  was  to  endeavour  to 
invigorate  the  constitution,  and  this,  by 
proper   means,    was    happily   accom- 

Elished.  The  usual  remedies,  such  as 
listers,^  injections,  and  other  topical 
applications,  were  then  employed,  with 
the  occasional  use  of  purgatives.  By 
the  prompt  and  judicious  adoption  of 
these  means,  I  am  happy  to  state,  she 
has  acquired  the  inestimable  facilities 
of  speech  and  hearing. 

Mary  Anne  Hague,  on  recovering 
from  a  severe  fever  which  had  endan- 
gered her  life,  became  deaf  and  dumb. 
She  was  brought  to  me  when  she  was 
seven  years  of  age ;  her  case  seemed  of 
the  most  hopeless  kind,  and  nothing 
but  the  strong  importunities  of  her  mo- 
ther conld  have  induced  me  to  make 
attempts  for  her  relief,  and  persevere  in 
the  treatment.     After  a4iumber  of  inef- 
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fcctoal  essays,  and  various  modifications 
of  my  plan  of  proceedioff,  1  had  the 
satisfiictioo  to  restore  her  to  hearing 
aod  speech.  This  case  strongly  exem- 
plifies the  adtaotages  of  perseverance  in 
the  treatment  of  these  complaints,  and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  repeated 
and  prolonged  trials  of  the  various  re- 
n«2ies«  even  in  the  most  disconraging 
circumstances,  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  faculties  which  we 
8eek  to  restore,  are  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  will  qualify  the  patients  to 
become  incalculably  more  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  society.  In  regard 
to  this  child,  I  may  also  remark,  that 
her  speech  was  very  probably  improved 
in  consequence  of  her  being  at  a  com- 
mon school,  for  we  are  well  aware  how 
forcibly  the  principle  of  imitation  acts 
upon  children,  and  what  great  efforts 
they  will  make  to  perform  whatever 
tbey  see  done  by  others. 

Selina  Hewitt  was  admitted  a  patient 
at  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Bar,  afflicted  with  congenital  deaf- 
ness and  dumbness.  It  was  with  some 
hesitation,  in  regard  to  -success,  that  I 
ondertook  her  case;  but  after  com- 
mendog  a  plan  of  treatment  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  former  instances,  I 
soon  observed  indications  of  gradual 
amendment,  and  she  has  made  such 
progress  as  to  be  able  to  hear  and  speak, 
much  to  her  own  satisfaction  and  to 
tb«  heartfelt  gratification  of  her  friends, 
who  awaited  the  result  with  great  soli- 
ritvde. 

Thomas  Mayo,  affcd  two  years  and 
a  balf,  had  k>ecome  deaf  and  dumb  from 
accidental  causes.  When  he  was  about 
a  year  old,  the  servant  wlio  had  charge 
or  him,  having  taken  him  out  for  an 
airing,  imprudently  detained  him  in  the 
paiiL  too  long  on  a  very  cold  day,  the 
consequences  of  which  exposure  were 
febrile  symptoms,  accompanied  with 
sore  throat.  On  examination,  1  found 
the  eustachian  tube  obstructed,  probably 
firoro  inflammation  when  labouring  un- 
der the  sore  throat ;  there  was  also  a 
discharge  from  the  meatus.  I  employed 
the  emetic  mixture,  which  was  repeated 
several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week. 
This  completely  removed  the  obstruc- 
tion ;  the  discharge  was  cured  by  means 
of  injections,  and  a  slight  alterative 
course  of  medidoe.  The  child  is  now 
able  both  to  hear  and  speak. 

James  Lawlor,  a  boy  about  five  years 
old,  was  sent  to  tlie  Dispensary,  from 
Ireland.     His  mother,  who  accompa- 


nied him,  informed  me  that  he  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb.  He  was  also  blind  of 
one  eye.  Finding,  on  examination,  an 
obstruction  in  the  eustachian  tube,  1 
ordered  the  emetic.  When  I  saw  him, 
three  days  afterwards,  his  mother  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  distinguish 
loud  sounds.  The  emetic  was  conse- 
quently repeated,  with  even  greater  ap- 
parent success  than  before ;  and  as  he 
continues  under  my  care,  I  antidpate 
the  moitt  favourable  rejults.  I  adduce 
this  case  as  a  proof  that  slight  affections, 
if  eariy  attended  to,  may  be  treated  by 
this  curative  process  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  ultimately  effecting  the  to- 
tal or  partial  removal  of  the  malady. 
It  is  requisite  to  repeat  the  emetics  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  remove  the  collec- 
tions of  mucus  which  lodge  in,  and 
obstruct,  the  tubea.  The  period  re- 
quired for  the  success  of  such  means, 
most  vary  in  different  cases,  according 
to  the  degree  of  obstruction.  No  re- 
medy is  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  these  obstructions  as  emetics ; 
of  this  every  well-informed  practitioner 
must  be  convinced,  when  he  considers 
the  nature  of  their  action.  The  opera- 
tion of  emetics  is  not,  as  is  imagined  by 
the  vulgar,  confined  to  the  evacuating 
the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  these  re- 
medies produce  great  increase  of  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  as 
well  as  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach; 
by  their  action  the  biliarv  and  pancreatic 
ducts  are  emulged,  the  secretions  of 
the  liver  and  pancreas  are  augmented, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  glands  in.  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  and  throat ;  stag^- 
nant  fluids  are  put  in  motion ;  morind 
congestions  and  accumulations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  system  are  removed ; 
the  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  lungs 
b  promoted ;  the  general  absorption  of 
the  system  is  increased ;  the  circulation 
is  rendered  freer ;  the  blood  is  diffused 
more  equally  over  the  system,  and  topi- 
cal determinations  are,  in  many  in- 
stances,  lessened  or  removed ;  the  arti- 
cular and  pulmonary  exhalations  are 
very  sensibly  promoted ;  an  action 
is  also  excited  in  the  nervous  system, 
which  is  often  highly  salutary  in  ner* 
vous  disorders.  The  excitement  pro- 
duced rouses  the  sensibility  of  every 
part,  without  producing  debility;  and 
thus  the  different  minute  parU  of  the 
organ  are  enabled  to  recover  thdr 
energy,  and  structural  mischief  that 
may  be  forming  is  prevented. 
Sobo-Squftre,  October  'JO,  ^^^HqqIc 
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Edwardsia  MtjerophyUa,  Salisbury. 
Sophora  teiraptera    .     .  Forster. 
Kuwhtf,  or  Kongia,  of  the  natives  of  New 

Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Leguminout. 
C\as8,  Decandria,        Older,  Monogynia. 

This  tree  is  the  Kowhy,  or  Kongia,  of 
the  natives,  aod  attains  theheiu^tof  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet,  but  it  rarely  attains 
more  than  five  feet  in  circumference ;  it 
is  of  very  irregular  growth,  and  is  sel- 
dom seen  straight ;  it  is  found  in  good 
soil.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable, 
and  is  used  principally  by  the  natives  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  paddles,  and 
instruments  for  digjring,  &c.  The 
flowering  season  is  in  September,  and 
the  two  or  three  subsequent  months. 

There  are  two  species  at  New  Zea- 
land, both  of  which  have  been  correctly 
figured  in  several  botanical  works. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. 

Atplenium  lucidum   .  .  .  Forster. 

Uru'urufenua    of   the   natives  of 

New  Zealand. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why 
certain  trees  and  plants  are  held  sacred 
bv  Pagan  worshippers,  as  the  misletoe 
(vibcum  album)  among  the  Druids; 
the  Taroanu  (Calophyllum  inopbylluro) 
and  Aito  or  Toa  (Casoarina  cquisetifo* 
lia  among  the  Tahitans ;  the  Ficus  reli* 
giosa,  and  others  among  the  Hindus  ; 
and  the  Fera  now  under  observation 
among  the  New  Zealaoders.  To  queries 
on  this  subject,  an  answer  is  usually  re- 
ceived of  "  its  being  the  custom,"  pro- 
bably originating  in  some  lost  tradition, 
or  else  some  sapersiitiooa  legend  is 
found  attached  to  them. 

This*8pecies  of  Aspleuium  is  a  sacred 
plant  among  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
IS  called  by  them  Uru-uru-fenua ;  it  is 
used  by  the  Tohunga,  or  Priest,  when 


praying  over  a  sick  person  t  he  wwes 
(daring  the  time  he  is  endeavouring  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  ^  his 
prayera)  a  frond  of  this  fern;  if  it 
breaks  it  is  a  sinister  omen,  and  the  sick 
person  will  not  be  expected  to  recover. 

When  the  Tohunga  ^  consults  the 
spirits  previous  to  engaging  in  war,  he 
also  waves  a  frond  of  this  fern  in  his 
hand  during  the  time  he  offers  his 
prayers;  if  it  breaks  it  is  considered 
that  the  spirits  are  adverse  to  their  en- 
gaging in  war,  and  the  enterprize  is  coa- 
sequentlv  given  up. 

It  is  also  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
bad^e  of  mourning.  When  a  wife 
mourns  for  her  husband,  she  sits  wail- 
ing in  her  hat,  with  a  frond  of  this 
fern,  bound  as  a  fillet  around  her  head  : 
a  husband  does  the  same  when  he  loses 
his  wife.  They  are  careful  not  to  burn, 
or  use  this  plant  in  cooking  their  food. 

When  a  Chief  has  his  hair  cut,  the 
Tohunga,  or  Priest^  is  present.  After 
the  operation  is  performed,  the  Chief 
holds  a  frond  of  this  fern  in  his  hand, 
during  which  the  Priest  prays  over 
him,  frequently  takinff  the  frond  and 
shaking  it;  after  which  it  is  dipped  into 
water,  and  shaken  over  the  Chief;  if  it 
breaks  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the 
life  of  the  Chief  will  be  but  of  short 
duration  ;  and  if  one  of  the  leafllets  only 
is  broken  off,  it  is  expected  that  one  of 
the  family  will  soon  die ;  if  the  frond 
remains  entire,  it  is  an  Judication  of  suc- 
cess and  long  life. 

The  fronds  are  usually  two  feet  ia 
length. 


Epkialis  Sp, 

Puredi,  or  Kanwere,  of  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand. 

This  is  an  unpublished  species  of  Ephi- 
alis,  and  is  figured  in  Parkinson's  Botani- 
cal Drawings,  made  during  Cook's  first 
voyage,  among  the  collection  of  Sir  J. 
Banks  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  is  the  Pnredi,  or  Kauw^r^,  of 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand ;  seldom  at- 
tains more  than  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
but  in  circumference  is  usually  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet.  The  wood  is  Tery  hard, 
and  is  seldom  used,  as  it  injures  the 
axes  on  attempting  to  cut  it.  The  wood 
is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  yields  a 
yellow  colouring  sap  on  being  cut,  and 
when  washed.    It  is^  not  used  by  the 
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Mthres,  bowever,  as  a  4ye»  or  fbr  any  bright  red  colour.    The  foUowTng  draw- 

otber  parpose.     The  flowers   are   ele-  ini^  was  made  from  a  recent  specimen  at 

Kioi,  drooping,  and  of  a  pink  colour.  New  Zealand.    The  fruit  is  delineated 

The  fruit   is   a   drupe,    the   seed  in-  of  the  natural  size,    (a)  The  four  sta- 

(lo&ed  in  «vhich  has  on  it  numerous  ir-  mina   attached   to  the  calyx ;    (6)  the 

regnUr  projections ;  the  fruit  b  of  a  pistil. 
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Daerydium  cupre$$inum,  Banks  and  So- 

LANDBR. 

Renw,  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Coniferg. 

Claw,  Diacia.         Order,  Mom»f«/pAia« 


paration  is  as  follows.  The  bark  is 
pounded,  and  then  placed  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water,  into  which  hot  stones  are 
placed  nniil  the  water  boils*.  After 
the  bark  has  been  boiled  for  some  hours, 
the  liquid  becomes  of  a  dark  red  colour : 
it  is  then  left  to  cool,  the  decoction  strun- 
This  species  of  Dacrydium  is  named  ^d,  and  is  ready  for  use.  TheFlaz(Muka) 
Remu  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand ;    ^^  |^  ^y^d  \^  then  placed  into  this 

it  attains  the  height  of  eighty  to  ninety    y^^^^^ .  and  after  remaining  for 

feet,  but  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  feet  m     -^        •         •  ...  i-— j  ^^ 

circumference.  The  timber  is  hard,  of 
excellent  quality  either  in  plank  or  spar, 
and  is  considered  the  hardest  timber  of 

all  the  New  Zealand  pines.  This  species    ^^ 

is  not  found  so  abundant  as  the  other    ^yed  a  black  colour,  after  having  under 
pines,  growing  only  in  particular  dis-    ^^^^  jijc  before-mentioned  process,  it  in 


time,  when  taken  out,  is  found  of  a  red 
colour ;  it  is  then  placed  into  the  sun  to 
dry.  This  red  colour  is  not  indelible, 
but  will  stand  frequent  washings  before 
it  comes  out.    When  the  flax  is  to  be 


tricts.    The  wood  in  colour  is  an  inter 
mixture  of  white  and  red;   no  gum 
resin  exudes  from  it.    The  fruit  is  eaten 
by  the  natives,   and  was  described  by 
them  as  a  small  red  berry,  containing  a 


placed  in  mud,  (usually  from  marshes, 
&c.)  and  remains  in  it  for  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  ont, 
dried,  and  is  found  of  a  shioin|(  black 
colour  f.   The  bark  of  this  tree  is  gene- 


black  seed.    This  species  of  Dacrydium    ^lly  used  in  the  recent  state,  but  its 

is  the  one  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook      •  •       • ^—  ^-=--»     '»^- 

as  the  spruce  fir  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  figured  in  Parkinson's  Drawings, 
made  during  Cook's  First  Voyage,  in  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  collection,  now  deposit- 
ed in  the  British  Museum,  from  which 
the  engraving  in  Cook's  First  Voyage 
seems  to  have  been  made. 


Pkylloclndut  Species, 
TdiiakAA  Tdwni,  or  Toaloa,  of  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Caniftrae, 

Class,  DUeeiam         Order,  Mtnuuielphia. 

This  tree,  the  Tdnak&4,  T4wai,  or  Toa- 
toa,  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  is 
an  unpublished  species  of  Phyllocladns ; 
it  attams  the  height  of  tfixty  to  seventy 
feet,  but  seldom  exceeds  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  'I'he  tim- 
ber is  heavy  and  hard,  of  good  quality 
either  in  plank  or  spar,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  but  not  equal  in  durabilitv  to  the 
Kowri,  and  its  weight  renders  it  less  va- 
luable for  spars.  It  sinks  in  water;  a 
gum-resin  exudes  from  it,  but  in  very 
small  quantity. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  hj  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  for  dyeing  a 
red  or  black  colour* ;  the  mode  of  pre- 

•  I  believe  that  a  black  dye  is  wanted  In  thit 
country,  which,  on  expoeare  to  sea  air,  will  not 
tote  its  coloor :  if  so  It  la  be  fonnd  in  the  black 
procured  from  the  bark  of  this  tree,  as  the  New 
Zealand  mata  dyed  with  it  do  not  fisde  even  when 
washed  in  salt  water,  but  It  rather  gf  vet  a  greater 
brilliancy  to  the  black. 


virtues  also  remain  when  dried.  The 
beautiful  black  colour  of  the  flax  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  the 
New  Zealand  mats,  is  procured  by  the 
above-mentioned  process.  The  bark  of 
this  treejs  sometimes  stripped  oflTliy 
the  native's,  the  outer  part  removed,  aiul 
the  inner  bark,  which  is  of  a  dark  red 
colour,  is  worn  round  the  waist  as  an 
ornament,  but  is  not  of  any  durability. 


Podocarpw  Spieies. 
Mai,  or  Matat,  of  the  Natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

Natural  Faaiily,   Conifer^t, 

Class,  D'utcia,        Order,  Monatielpkia* 

This  tree,  the  Mai  or  Matai  of  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  is  an  unpub- 
lished species  of  Podocarpus.  It  at- 
tains the  height  of  from  eighty  to  ninety 
feet,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  is  scarce  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  but  is  fonnd  abundant  iu- 
land.  The  wood  is  of  excellent  quality, 
of  a  red  colour,  resembling  cedar.  One 
tree  was  cut.  down  at  Wyshaki  Cove, 

•  This  is  the  natirc  anode  of  heating  water.  a« 
thcy  have  no  Teasels  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
fire. 

t  X  know  not,  on  aaalyaatlon.  of  what  chemical 
propertlea  (bat  probably  aaits  of  iron  are  held  io 
solution)  the  msrsh  mud  may  be  funnd  composed, 
but  it  will  be  an  Interesting  subject  for  fiirtiier 
Intestlgatlon.  In  Ireland  It  is  customary  among 
the  poorer  people  to  steep  the  undyed  woollra 
cloths  in  the  wstrr  of  the  turMioga,  which  dyea 
the  cloth  of  a  dork  colot^ 
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River  Thames,  from  which  I  procured 
spedmeos;  it  measured  thirty  feet  in 
height^  and  six  feet  in  circumference. 
The  torinsy  or  New  Zealand  flutes, 
(which  are  tastefully  carfed,)  are  made 
from  thia  wood ;  they  are  not  hollowed 
out,  bvl  formed  of  two  portions,  which 
are  accorately  joined,  tightly  bound  with 
cord  made  from  the  New  Zealand  flax, 
and  the  joined  portion  well  luted. 

B.  Not.  4th,  1881. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Smiurdmjf,  November  12,  1831. 


**  Lkct  •mnilnn, ilcetetUra  mlhl,  dlgnlUtem  A  r- 
fit  Jfirftov  tocrij  potntM  modo  veolendi  In  pab- 
Itfliirt^  dtccBdlpericolum  non  recuM^"— Cics  so. 


MODE  IN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS 
PROPAGATED. 
Tub  only  rational  source  of  confidence 
tod  traiiqaillity  under  the  existence  of 
an  approaching  danger,  is  a  thorough 
•fqoaintance  with  its  nature,  and  a 
timely  adoption  of  the  measures  requi- 
site to  arert  its  actual  presence,  or  if 
tUs  cannot  be,  at  least  to  limit  its  extent, 
and  controttl  its  influence.  On  this 
ground  it  ia  that  we  think  the  public 
ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
■KMt  correct  and  useful  information 
which  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of 
Chokra.  Now  the  two  most  important 
paiou  to  determine  are,  first,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  spreads,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  a? old  it ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  best  mode  of  treating  it, 
sboold  oor  previous  efforts  at  prevention 

The  first  of  these— or  the  manner  ia 
whieh  cholera  propagates  itself— is  a 
consideration  of  vital  importance  to  the 
aalereals  of  the  community ;  and  it  is 
soe  wish  regard  to  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  Che  press  has  done,  and  is  con- 
txaoing  to  do,  mischief  which  may  prove 
iTrparable :  we  allude  to  the  ,  efforts 
vhieh  are  made  to  convince  the  public 
(^  the  disease  is  not  contagious.    The 


motive  of  the  writers  we  doubt  not  to 
be  good,  but  they  err  lamentablf  in 
judgment,  because  the  evidence  against 
their  views  is  of  the  roost  convincing 
description  to  an  unprejudiced  mind, 
and  because  the  direct  tendency  of  their 
doctrines  is  to  lead  those  who  adopt 
them  into  unnecessary  danger.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that^we  are  among  the 
*•  terrorists,"  or  that  wc  concur  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  panic-stricken  writer 
in  the  Quarterfy^  whose  recommenda- 
tions, if  adopted,  would  sever  every 
bond  which  links  society— would  cause 
the  parent  to  abandon  his  child,  and  the 
child  his  parent— converting  the  land  into 
a  scene  of  distrust  and  desolation  worse, 
infinitely  worse,  than  ha^  resulted  from 
the  disease  itself  even  where  its  ravages 
have  been  the  greatest.  But,  because 
others  may  have  magnified  the  evil,  is 
that  any  reason  why  we  should  shut 
our  eyes,  and  refuse  to  look  upon  it  as 
it  really  is  ?  If  small-pox  were  raging 
epidemically,  should  we  not  tell  the  pub- 
lic that  the  surest  way  to  escape  was  to 
avoid  thesource  of  contagion  ?— precisely 
on  the  same  principle,  then,  we  urge  the 
imperative  necessity  of  their  being  made 
aware  that  cholera  is  propagated,  and, 
consequently,  may  be  avoided  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  prove  in  the  sequel  how  small  the 
individual  risk  is  if  proper  precautious 
be  taken,  and  how  great  the  peril  if 
they  be  neglected. 

The  first  point,  then,  to  determine 
is,  whether  it  be  contagious  or  not; 
and  here  we  would  premise  that  many 
of  those  who  argue  this  point  are  wholly 
incompetent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it 
at  all*.  But  instead  of  interrupting  our 
narrative  by  arguing  with  them  here, 
we  proceed  to  grapple  with  those 
who  are  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
who,  better  acquainted  with  such  sub- 
jects, still  prefer  the  fanciful  and  incon* 


*  8te  what  ire  have  raid  further  on  tbi*  aub- 
Jecfcatp.  214.  (^ r^r^^^ 
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l^raonB  explanatioD9«  which  their  inge* 
auity  enables  them  to  offer,  of  the  phe- 
nomena regarding  cholem,  rather  than 
adopt  the  plain  straight-forward  path 
%o  which  undeniable  facts  and  common 
aense  alike  conspire  to  lead  them. 

First,  then,  we  hold  that  the  great 
minority  of  intelligent  persons,  who 
have  had  ^opportunities  o^  witnessing 
the  disease,  or  of  examining  on  a  large 
scale  the  evidence  afforded  by  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  propagated  by 
contagion.  This  has  not  only  been  de- 
nied, but  the  very  reverse  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  anti-contagionists  to-be 
the  case ;  and  as  it  is  a  question,  not  of 
reasoning,  but  of  recorded  facts,  we 
shall  proceed  to  prove  that  we  are  right 
in  our  assumption  by  quoting  the  opi- 
nions of  the  best  authorities,  as  stated 
in  various  public  documents. 

The  disease,  it  is  known  to  all,  whe- 
ther it  had  previously  existed  or  not, 
first  attracted  notice,  and  excited  alarm, 
in  1817*  when  it  broke  out  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  and  thence  gradually 
over-spread  the  whole  of  India.  Now  it 
has  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Indian 
practitioners  almost  universally  regard- 
ed the  disease  as  non-contagious ;  and 
it  is  true  that  the  majority,  though  by  no 
means  all  of  the  regimental  surgeons  in 
India,  came  individually  to  this  conclu  • 
sion.  It  was  deemed  expedient,  how- 
ever, tu  appoint  at  each  presidency  a 
Board  of  the  more  experienced  and  in- 
telligent medical.officers,  to  examine  and 
collate  all  the  returns  transmitted  to 
head-quarters,  and  to  sift  the  whole  body 
of  evidence  upon  the  subject.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  at  Madras  and  Bombay 
the  disease  was  unequivocally  admitted  to 
be  contagious.  At  Calcutta,  on  the  other 
hand,  oo  report  was  ever  drawn  up  by 
the  Board  collectively,  but  merely  by 
one  member  of  it,  Mr.  Jamieson,  who 
gave  his  own  individual  opinion  against 
contagion.  While,  however,  he  did 
this  in  one  part  of  his  paper,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  another  in  such  a 


manner  as  to  shew,  either  that  his  o{rf- 
nion  was  not  perfectly  made  up,  or  that 
he  actually  admitted  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fection as  existing  when  emanating  from 
a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
The  following  quotations  will  sbetr  ttat 
we  represent  this  matter  cometly :— 

Bombay  B^rt.  —  **  It  appears, 
then,  incontrovertible  that  this  disease 
is  capable  of  being  transported  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  in  cases  of  or- 
dinary contagion  or  infection,  and  also 
to  possets  the  power  of  propagating  it- 
self bv  the  same  means  that  acknoiT* 
ledfired  contagions  do  " 

Madras  Aeport.— After  citing  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  the  infections  na- 
ture  of  the  disease,  and  alluding  to  the 
objections  of  the  anti-contagionists,  it 
is  added — "Diseases  avowedly  infec- 
tious, such  as  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 
have  not  at  all  times  the  power  of 
spreading  epidemically ;  for  while  it  is 
certain  that  their  exciting  causes  are 
never  wholly  extinct,  it  is  only  at  par* 
ticular  periods  that  these  diseawsibe 
come  epidemic.    The  saoie  may  l»e  the 

case  with  cholera The  sudden 

appearance  and  disappearance  of  cho- 
lera, however,  unlike  the  progress  of 
known  infectious  diseases,  is  not  ad- 
mitted as  being  irreconcileable  with  the 
doctrine  of  infection,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  of  sudden  invasion,  after  the 
application  of  the  exciting  cause." 

Bengal  Report. — "  This  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  affirmed,  from  a  revievr 
of  the  whole  progress  of  the  epidemie 
in  this  quarter,  that  the  infectious  me- 
dium, m  whatever  it  consisted,  was 
limited  within  a  verv  circumscribed  cir- 
cle, and  was  very  slowly  extended.  If, 
setting  aside  the  circumstances  militat- 
ing against  it,  we  take  It  for  granted  that 
the  infection  was  truly  received  by  the 
centre  and  Hansi  divisions,  from  the 
detachments  above-mentioned,  we  must 
believe  that  the  disorder,  although  not 
communicable  by  contact  from  person 
to  person,  was  so  from  one  large  body 
to  another  large  b<idy ;  and  that,  when 
the  poison  got  head  amongst  a  number 
of  men,  it  assumed  -some  new  quality, 
so  as,  when  mixed  with  the  atmosphere, 
to  become  infectious.  What  constituted 
this  additional  quality,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  tell." 

When  the  disease  at  length  made  its 
appearance  on  the  south-eastern  fron- 
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tier  df  Russia,  medical  commissioners 
were  appointed  at  Orehbnrg,  and  otiier 
places,  witb  whom  its  mode  of  propa^- 
guioD  was  a  primary  object  of.  investt* 
gatioo,  and  the  resnlt  was»  that  ''  the 
local  boards,  as  well  as  the  physicians, 
kTe  been  folly  convinced  that  the  cho- 
kn  does,  in  fact,   disseminate^  itself 
from  one  man  to  another,  and   by  this 
meani  travels  from  place  to  place*." 
Stni  holding'  on  its  course,  the  cholera 
ere  loog  reached  Moscow,  and  here  a 
considerable  number  of  medical  men 
adopted  the  anti-contagion  side  of  the 
question;  in  consequence  of  which  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  evidence  adduced 
before  them  led  them  to  report,  that 
they  did  not  think  the  disease  was  trans- 
missible h^  goods ;  but  they  said  not  a 
vord  at  variance  with  the  opinion  pte- 
viottsly  given  by  the  supreme  Board  at 
St.  Petersburgb,  that  '*  it  has  resulted 
from  observation  that  the  contagious- 
ness really  exists,"  and  that  the  conta- 
gioosness  of  cholera  is  "  in  some  in- 
staoces  incontestiblef;"  and  we  learn 
tbat  "  at    a    consultation    of    forty 
of  the  most  respectable  physicians  of 
this  city    [St.    Petersburgh],    thirty- 
eigbt  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  ma- 
tore  deliberation  on  the  documents  laid 
before  them,  tliat  the  disease  was  iufec- 
tioos,  and  only  two  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion  J." 

To  Moscow  also  repaired  Dr.  Albers, 
a  Prussian  physician,  who  stated  to  his 
goremment  tbat  the  disease  was  conta- 
gioos:  the  same  view  of  the  suliject  was 
taken  hy  Dr.  Walker,  an  English  physi- 
cian, resident  aiHt  Petersburgh.who  bad 
beea  sent  to  Moscow;— and  MM.  Mo- 
nan  de  Jonnds  and  Gravier  transmit- 
ted to  France  a  similar  opinion. 

When  the  disease  manifested  a  ten- 
dency still  to  spread,  other  European  go- 
vernments, alarmed  at  its  progress,  em- 

*  OOeial  docomcoU  pubUsbed  at  SU  Peterg. 

*  OOclftl  Report.  pnblUbed  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
I  Priratc  l€ltcr  from  Dr.  Rustvl. 


ployed  commissioners  to  examine  its 
phenomena,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
its   mode    of    propagation.      Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  sent  intelligent 
persons  to  the  spot  where  it  was  raging, 
and  all  with  one  voice  have  pronounced 
in  favour  of  contagion.    From  England, 
Dr.  Russel  and  Dr.  Barry  were  dispatch* 
ed  ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  who 
was  previously  known  to  be  a  conta* 
giunist  with  regard  to  other  disputed 
diseases,  may  be  received  with  some 
suspicion,  no  one  can  reasonably  call  in 
question  his  zeal  in  investigating,  or  bis 
fidelity  in  recording  facts.    But  even  if 
his  evidence  were  rejected  altogether^ 
no  similar  objection  can  be   brought 
against  that  of  Dr.  Russel.      Indeed 
his  opinion,  on  the  very  principle  which 
might  invalidate  the  other,  becomes  of 
greater  weight  when  we  state  that  he  had 
imbibed  the  doctrine  of  non-contagion  in 
India,  but  that  what  he  witnessed  in  Rus- 
sia has  removed  his  preconceived  notions, 
and    that   he   advocates  this   doctrine 
no  longer*.    At  Warsaw  it  is  said  that 
the  disease  was  regarded  as  not  being 
contagious.    By  whom  was  it  so   re- 
garded ?    By  an  English  surgeon  (Mr. 
Searle),    who   bad  already    committed 
himself  on  the  subject,  ha\ing  recorded 
his  opinion  in  a  work  published  some 
time  before  he  went;   and  by  a  few 
Quixotic  young  physicians  from  Paris, 
who  were  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
contagion  as     to     regard   inoculating 
themselves  with  the  blood,  or  tasting 

*  At  the  very  moment  we  are  writing  wc  bave 
received  wet  from  the  press  the  second  edition 
ut  Mr.  Orton*s  work,  decidedly  the  best  wblch 
has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Cholera. 
Like  Dr.  HusKel  he  bad  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
contairion,  bat  can  no  longer  resist  the  evidence 
In  its  favour.  The  fcilowlDg passage  is  highly  ere  • 
ditable  to  his  candour  :  ^"  It  was  not  without  as- 
tonishment that  many  of  the  profession  in  India 
beard  that  the  Iledlcal  Board  of  Bombay,  in  1818, 
held  the  disease  to  be  contagious.  My  feeble  voice, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority,  was  raised  in 
opposltioQ  to  the->as  it  appeared— monstrous 
dogma ;  but  the  march  of  time  and  events,  the 
great  accumnlatloo  of  facts  and  gradual  removal 
of  prejudices,  have  wrought  f  n  my  mind  the  same 
revolution  they  bave  in  many  others :  the  opinton 
of  the  contagious  nature  ot  Ui«  disease  ha«  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  even  in  India,  and  seems 
to  be  the  general  one  in  Europe— A/ivm  eat  tterl- 
ioM  et  preoalcbH,*'^Orton  oh  Cholera,  'id  edition, 
page  ai4. 
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lUe  evacnationa  of  patients  labouring 
under  cholera,  as  an  experimentum 
cmcit ;  when  it  is  notorious  that  no 
inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  their  views  from  these  dis- 
gusting proceedings.  Of  these  gen- 
tlemen we  may  remark  that  six  out 
of  about  twice  that  number  who 
went  to  the  Polish  capital,  have  perish- 
ed*. Certain  it  is  that  both  Diebitsch 
and  Skrznecki,  the  commanders  of  the 
Russian  and  Polish  armies,  were  satisfied 
that  the  pestilence  was  contagious  :  and 
the  government  at  Warsaw,  guided  by 
the  opinions  of  their  most  intelligent 
men,  adopted  the  same  view,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  their  proclamations : — 

"  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Iguinie  we 
liave  had  to  struggle  against  that  conta- 
gion, which  attacked  us  not  only  in  the 
camp,  but  even  in  our  capital ..;... 
We  were  already  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  having  deprived  our 
enemies  of  one  means  of  mjuring  us, 
and  upon  having  rendered  a  fresh  ser- 
vice to  Europe,  but  on  the  26th  of  May 
the  battle  of  Ostrolenka  brought  the 
two  armies  into  contact,  and  the  cholera 
t>»ce  more  made  its  appearance,  as  well 
among  our  soldiers  as  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Warsawf." 

So  also  with  regard  to  Berlin,  from 
whence  we  have  the  following  account 
by  Dt.  Becker— himself,  alas !  subse- 
quently a  victim  of  the  malady  :— 

"  It  may  finally  be  stated,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  cholera  has  appear- 
ed and  spread  in  Berlin,  perfectly  war- 
rants the  conclusion,  that  this  disease  is 
always  produced  by  a  peculiar  human 
effluvium,  which  in  its  mode  of  genera- 
tion and  diffusion  shews  some  analogy 
with  that  of  the  common  tophus  ftver  of 
Great  Brilain,  but  extends  its  delete- 
rious effects  to  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons onfy,  who  are  rendered  eminently 
susceptible  by  cold,  intemperance,  fa- 
tigue, fear  and  anxiety,  diarrhcea,  dnd 
other  previous  diseases^." 

•  Vik.  MM.  Hagon,  CoU6,  Michaud,  Barrie, 
Oretea  de  Saurtoun,  and  Le  Oallola.  Wc  are 
unable  to  aay  frhether  they  all  died  of  the  cholera 
or  not. 

t  Circular  of  the  Pollah  OoTernment  respect- 
ing the  cholera  morbua. 

t  Prirate  Letter  from  Dr.  Becker. 


And  lastly,  with  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  question,  hear  what  an  intelligent 
writer  says,  from  a  totally  different 
quarter  ;— 

"  Valeni  del  ilfr>uiit.— Having  ob- 
served in  the  public  prints  an  opinion 
put  forth  by  some  physicians  that  the 
cholera  morbus,  even  when  epidemic, 
is  not  contagious,  I  think  it  right  to 
slate,  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is 
undoubtedly  communicated  in  the  same 
manner  as  plague  or  scarlet  fever— by 
contact  or  approximation.  Thus  the 
thirteen  cases  of  that  malady  that  have 
hitherto  occurred  in  this  place,  have 
been  all  of  them  distinctly  traced  to  the 
above  source*." 

But  it  will  probably  be  asked,  arc 
there  no   places   in  which    the   local 
Boards  regard  the  disease  as  non-con- 
tagious ?    There  are.    Opinions  to  this 
effect  have  been  expressed  at  Riga  and 
Dantzig ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  place 
little  reliance  upon  them ;  first,  because 
no  sufficient  grounds  of  this  exception 
to   the    more    general    sentiment    are 
stated  5  and,  secondly,  because  the  ex- 
tent to  which  both  these  places  are  de- 
pendent on  their  trade,  renders  some 
degree  of  distrust  almost  unavoidable  as 
to  the  impartiality  of  their  decision; 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen 
the  existence  of  cholera  at  Sunderland 
denied,    in   letters    from    that    place, 
published  in   the  daily  papers.    Ano- 
ther   non-contagionist    presents    him- 
self at  Dantxig,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Hammet,  who  was  sent  there  by  the 
English  Government.    With  regard  to 
the  communications  of  this  gentleman, 
we  can  only  say,   that  we  think  the 
Board  of  Health  would  4iave  acted  more 
judiciously  if  they  had  published  them. 
We  presume  that  they  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  their  extreme 
prolixity  ;  still  the   illustration  which 
they  afford  of  the  loose  manner  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  non-contagion- 
ists,  would  indirectly  have  strengthened 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  while 

•  Official  letter  froon  Mr.  Blotte,  the  BngtUh 
conauli  to  Lord  Cowley.  O 
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thdr  suppresftion  may  lead  thofte  who 
hafe  not  aeeo  Ihem  to  imagine  that  they 
have  been  vrilhheld  on  account  of  evi- 
dence against  contagion  —  \vhtch»  in 
(act,  they  do  not  contain. 

We  have  thus  shewn,  then,  the  ut- 
ter groundlessness  of  the  common  as- 
sertion, that  (hey  alone  think  cholera 
contagious  who  have  not  seen  it,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  immense 
majority — not  of  illiterate  persons,  but 
of  th<Me  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  tlie  subject— have  espoused  the  side 
are  advocate.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  probability  of  this  view  being 
correct,  that  it  has  been  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  appointed  In  Lon- 
don, numbering  as  it  does  among  its 
nembers  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  civil  practitioners,  as  well  as  those 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  departments 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

But  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  at 
whick  we  have  arrived,  that  cholera  is  a 
contagions  disease,  we  have  not  been  in- 
iloenced  by  these  authorities  farther  than 
as  an  inducement  to  examine  with  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time  with  candour,  the 
evidence  which  had  led  so  many  to  an 
iaference,  which,  we  are  free  to  confess, 
was  at  variance  with  our  views  with  re- 
gard to  certain  other  diseases,  which  by 
many  are  regarded  as  contagious ;  and 
the  following  are  the  circumstances 
which  have  decided  our  opinion : — 

There  are  three  modes  in  which  dis- 
ease may  perrade  a  district— it  may  be 
eadeoBiC,  epidemic,  or  contagious. 
Sow  if  we  apply  the  characters  of  the 
two  former  to  cholera,  they  will  not  be 
fomid  soflicienf  to  explain  its  pheno- 
meaa;  or  rather,  they  will  appear  ma- 
nilutly  to  be  inconsistent  with  them. 

The  extent  to  which  cholera  has  spread, 
aad  the  direratty  of  the  localities  which 
it  baa  occnpied,  at  once  set  at  rest  the 
idea  of  its  b«ng  what  is  usually  under- 
•food  by  endemic;  and  there  remains 
only  that  we  ahoald  choose  between  the 


two  latter.  Diseases  which  are  epide- 
mic, without  being  contagious,  break 
out  in  distant  places  either  simulta- 
neously, or  travel  with  a  rapidity,  and 
in  a  manner,  that  defies  all  calculation ; 
cholera  travels  slowly  and  progressive- 
ly. Epidemics  march  on  the  winds, 
and  cannot  be  arrested ;  the  progress  of 
cholera  has  repeatedly  been  stopped. 
Epidemics  generally  prevail  in  tracts  of 
country  analogous  as  regards  humidity* 
temperature,  soil,  elevation,  or  some 
other  obvious  similitude;  cholera  has 
exerted  its  dominion  alike  in  the  marshy 
jungles  of  Hindostan  and  the  arid  plains 
of  Persia— the  burning  sands  of  Ara-* 
bia,  and  the  snow-bound  provinces  of 
Moscow.  Epidemics,  unaided  by  con- 
tagion, prevail  for  a  time  and  disappear ; 
cholera,  like  small-pox,  scariatina,  and 
other  undeniably  contagious  maladies, 
has  never  wholly  left  any  country  it 
once  has  visited  ;  it  still  lingers  in  Ben- 
gal, where  it  commenced,  and,  in  fact, 
wherever  it  has  laid  its  envenomed  hand, 
though  it  may  occasionally  relax  ita 
grasp,  it  still  retains  its  hold.  These 
considerations  render  it,  prima  faeie^ 
improbable  that  cholera  should  be 
merely  epidemic.  J^t  us  now  scjb  what 
evidence  of  a  direct  kind  there  is  of  its 
being  contagious. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  we  must 
request  our  readers  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  the  evidence  of  any  disease  being 
contagious  is  derived  from  a  considera- 
tion of  many  facts,  with  regard  to  the 
circumstances  attending  its  extension 
from  person  to  person,  or  from  place  to 
place;  and  that,  though  perfectly  de- 
monstrative to  men  of  ordinary  reason- 
ing powers,  and  whose  minds  are  un- 
prejudiced, it  never  is  of  that  over- 
whelming and  intuitive  nature  which 
forces  conviction  by  a  direct  impression 
upon  the  senses.  So  much  otherwise, 
that  Sydenham,  who  witnessed  the  ra- 
vages of  small-pox  on  a  great  scale, 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  suspicioa 
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that  it  was  contagious ;  yet  no  reason* 
able  man  of  the  present  day  doubts  that 
it  is  so.    But  though  this  be  the  mode 
of  its  propagation,  and   though  it  be 
(bus  eammunicabU,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  in  every  instance  be  thus 
c<fmmuuicated.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
with  regard  to  all  the  animal  poisons, 
that  some  peculiar  state  of  the  individual 
is  required  in  order  to  bring  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease :  thus  it  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  I.  Hunter,   that  21 
persons  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  and 
only  one  became  hydrophobic.    Does 
any  one  suppose  that,  because  eleven 
escaped  the  effects  of  tlie  poison,  there- 
fore the  twelfth,  who  took  the  disease, 
did  so  from  some  other  cause,  and  not 
from  the  bite  ?    Yet  this  \i  precisely  the 
argument  of  the  nun-contagionist  with 
regard  to  cholera :  the  numberless  cases 
in  which  the  dibease  has  directly  fol- 
lowed exposure  to  some  one  having  it 
are  set  aside,  and  some  other  explana- 
tion is  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, because,  in  certain  other  cases, 
persons  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
cause  with  impunity.     How,  then,  ia 
it  with  regard  to  complaints  which  uni- 
versal opinion  has  now  acknowledged 
to  be    iransmitiibie'-Ktt  they   always 
necessarily  trantmitud  ?  Take  measles : 
probably  there  are  none  of  our  readers, 
who  have  had  but  a  moderate  share  df 
experience,  who  have  not  met  with  this 
kind  of  case  :   measles  breaks  out  in  a 
family — it  affects   A,  B,  and  C,    sue* 
cessively,  and,  proving  mild,  the  pa- 
rents are  anxious  that  all  the  children 
should  have  it ;    and,  accordingly,    a 
fourth  child,  D,  is  exposed  to  it  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  cat,  play,  and  even  to 
sleep  with  the  others ;  yet  D  refuses  to 
take  it,  and  passes  the  ordeal  unaffected. 
Does  any  one  thence  suppose  that  mea- 
sles is  not  infectious  ?    On  the  contrary, 
we  merely  say  that  D  was  not  at  that 
time  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and  we 
know  that,  on  another  occasion,  this 
same  child  may  become  affected  with 


measles,  from  a  degree  of  exposare  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  which  had 
previously  been  resisted.  So  aUo, 
with  regard  to  small-pox,  an  immenae 
proportion  of  mankind  are  incapable, 
from  the  protecting  influence  of  vacci- 
nation, of  having  this  disease  commani* 
cated  to  them ;  but  does  anyone  thence 
doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  its  transmission 
to  those  who  do  receive  it  ?  Our  object 
is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  this  question,  that  the  fiact 
of  a  disease  being  transmissible  by  infec- 
tion, and  so  communicated  to  those 
who  have  it,  by  no  means  implies  that  it 
must  of  necessity  be  transmitted  to  all 
who  are  exposed  to  it  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  any  disease,  however  infec- 
tious, in  which  this  is  the  case;  and 
therefore  the  argument  against  the 
transmissibility  of  cholera  from  man  to 
man,  founded  on  the  notorious  fact  thai 
many  men  are  constantly  exposed  to  it 
with  impunity,  is  a  complete  non.^se-' 
^iiiVtir— absolutely  illogical ;  and  which, 
if  admitted, would  prove,by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, that  neither  small-pox,  nor  scar- 
latina, nor  measles,  nor  any  other  dis- 
ease, was  either  infectious  or  conta- 
gious. The  kind  of  evidence,  therefore, 
by  which  any  disease  can  be  shewn  to 
be  infectious,  is  not  that  every,  or  nearly 
every  one  exposed  to  it  l>ecomes  affect- 
ed, but  that,  on  the  one  hand,  its  ap- 
pearance in  individuals,  or  in  places, 
so  frequently  follows  approximation  to 
those  who  have  it— or  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exemption  from  its  attacks, 
while  it  rages  around,  is  so  fre- 
quently preceded  by  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  the  presence  of  those  affected, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give 
any  rational  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, without  looking  upon  exposure 
to  the  presence  and  the  subsequent  oc- 
currence of  the  diseiise,  or  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  presence  and  the  continned 
exemption  from  the  disease,  as  standing 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Now,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  infec- 
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tiout  naiare  of  a  dUcase  u  to  be  de- 
duced chiefly  from  the  multiplicaiton  of 
probabilities,  rather  than  from  proofs 
approachiDg  to  mathematical  demon- 
stration, the  first  point  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention  is  the  mode  in 
which  cholera  tra? els.    We  have  already 
aid,  that  epidemics  overran  whole  coun- 
tries, either  travelUog  with  the  wind,  or 
at  least  with  equal  rapidity ;  but  cholera 
jonmeys  more  leisurely.    It  proceeds 
from  place  to  place  successively ;  and, 
being  at  any  given  spot,  it  never  jumps 
over  any  great  intervening  space  to  ano- 
ther similar  locality,  but,  be  the  adja- 
cent district  moist  or  dry,  high  or  low, 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  if  only  there  be 
men  in  it,  and  these  have  any  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  where  it  then  is,  the 
disease  is  sure  to  visit  them«    On  the 
great  scale  it  moves  along  the  principal 
roads  and  naTigable  rivers,  first  affect- 
ing the  towns  and  villages  by  the  way- 
side,   and    subsequently  extending  to 
those  more  remotely  situated.  "  Change 
of  air  and  climate  has  apparently  no 
influence  on  the  progress  of  cholera*." 
*'  When  once  established  in  a  marching 
regiment,  it  continues   its  course  in 
spite  of  change  of  position,  food,  and 
other  circumstancesf."     In   short,  it 
trmTels  as  man  travels,  stops  where  he 
stops,  and  proceeds  again  at  the  time, 
and  in  the  direction,  in  which  he  re- 
sumes his  jonroey.    Moving  along  with 
the  caravans  of  the  east,    it  was  ap- 
proadiing  the  city  of  Teheran,  in  Per- 
sia, when  the  Sliah  resolved  to  shut  his 
gates  against  it.    The  travellers  were 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  place ;  and  thus  did  this  sa- 
gacious Persian  protect  his  domain  from 
the  visitation  of  this  scourge  for  no  less 
a  period  than  eight  years,  though  it 
raged  on  all  sides  around  him  j  an  exam- 
ple which  shews  what  might  have  been 
aplished  had  any  precautions  been 


taken  in  India  to  arrest  its  progress; 
bat  unfortunately  none  whatever  were 
adopted.    The  instance  of  Teheran  is, 
we  believe,    the    first    in    which    the 
quarantine  was   fairly    tried  ;— it  was 
commenced  in  1821,  and  it  was  not  till 
1829,  owing  to  some  remissness,  proba- 
bly  engendered  by  this  long  exemption, 
that  the  disease  at  length  gained  admis- 
sion.   The  Russians,  too,  arrested  it  on 
its  first  irruption  at  Astrachan,  but  al- 
lowed it  to  spread  on  its  reappearance 
in  1830  ;  and,  indeed,  after  this  no  ef- 
fectual attempt    seems    to  have  been 
made  to  stop  it  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Russia.    Not  only  were   travellers  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  but  *'  they  who  could 
flee  the  city  fled,  and  as  the  malady  was 
not  considered  contagious,  servants,  la- 
bourers, Tartars   and  Russians,   were 
permitted  to  rush  into  the  country*." 
From  this  time  it  branched  off  in  va- 
rious directions,  according  to  the  routes 
of  the  different  fugitives  ;  and  there  are 
some  circumstances  connected  with  lii 
course    which    strikingly  illustrate  *  its 
disregard  of  every  thing  except  the  path 
followed  by  men.    From  Astrachan  it 
proceeded  up  the  Volga,  but  without 
touching  the  Don,  till  a  cossack,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  station  named 
Katcbalinskora  on  this  river,  to  buy 
provisions  at  Douhooka  on  the  Volga, 
died  of  the  cholera  on  the  7th  of  August, 
after  his  return  home.    From  that  time 
the  malady  spread  successively  through 
the  different  Cossack  villages  along  the 
Don  t,    and  arrived  at  Azof  in   Oc- 
tober.   We  request  our  readers  to  at^ 
tend  to  this  circumstance.    The  cholera 
travelled  up  the  Volga  a  certain  dis- 
tance— was  carried  across  to  the  Don, 
where  it  was  till  then  unknown;  and 
while  on    the  former  river  it   conti-^ 
nued     its    course    upwards,    running 
neariy   north-west;    on  the   latter   it 
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liild  its  waydowD  (baviog  first  Joined 
this  river  near  ita  source),  running  in  a 
dirqctiQn  nearly  south-east.  Thus  dur- 
ing tbe'month  of  September  1830,  cho- 
lera was  marching  on  two  nearly  paral- 
lel lines,  but  in  opposite  directions— 
on  the  one  from  south  to  north,  and  on 
the  other  from  north  to  south— an  oc- 
currence easy  of  explanation,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  it  was  carried  by  the  persons 
travelling  in  these  directions,  but  to- 
tally inexplicable  on  any  other  principle. 
Again,  in  every  instance  where  cho- 
lera invades  a  new  country,  it  does  so 
on  a  frontier  next  some  district  already 
infected ;  or,  if  it  attack  an  island,  it 
does  so  at  some  sea-port.  Thus  in  Cey- 
lon it  first  broke  out  at  JafiTuapatam  and 
Columbo,  in  Sumatra  at  Acheen,  in 
Java  at  Batavia,  in  the  Isle  of  France  at 
Port  Louis,  in  Bourbon  at  Port  St.  Den- 
nis, tn  Briluin  at  Sunderland ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  rule  is  universal;  nor  can 
any  rational  explanation  be  oflTered 
of  the  circumstance  except  that  of  the 
disease  being  imported.  Persons  on 
shore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vessels 
having  the  disease,  never  take  it 
unless  some  intercourse  has  taken 
place  with  the  crew ;  and  the  converse 
holds  equally  true,  that  vessels  arriving 
off  an  infected  place  remun  free  till 
they  have  had  some  commuiiication  with 
the  shore.  The  illustrations  of  both 
these  facts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
any  doubt.  By  sea  then,  or  by  land, 
we  still  find  cholera  accompanying 
man ;  and  is  not  this  a  strong  presump- 
tive proof  that  it  is  carried  by  man  ? 

But  are  there  no  exemptions  from 
its  so  general  influence— have  no  fa- 
voured places  escaped  its  Tisitation? 
Yes,  there  are  such  exemptions— 
there  are  such  places ;  and  their  history 
proves  that  there  is  one  method,  and 
only  one,  by  which  it  may  be  turned 
from  our  doors.  Exclude  men,  and 
you  exclude  this  pestilence.  To  one 
example  of  this  (that  of  Teheran)  we 


have  already  alluded ;  bat  the  point  i» 
too  impoitant  to  be  left  without  farther 
proof.  Let  any  unprejudiced  maa*read 
those  which  fdlow,  and  we  think  lie 
will  see  in  them  powerful  evidence  ia 
favour  of  our  argument : — 

"  Many  gardens  and  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrachan  remained 
exempt  from  the  epidemic,  having 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
eased districts.  In  many  villages,  too, 
where  similar  measures  of  security  were 
taken,  the  issue  was  equally  fortunate^ 
although  the  cholera  raged  all  aroiind 
them  ;  for  example,  in  the  lordships  of 
Smimov,  Beketov,  and  Prince  Dolgo- 
ruki,  in  Sarepta,  eight  miles  from  Za- 
ritzin,  and  some  other  places*." 

**  The  Moravian  colony  on  the  right  - 
bank  of  the  Wolga,  and  several  Oerman 
colonies  in  the  government  of  Saratov, 
around  which  the  disease  was  violent, 
adopted  the  system  of  exclusion,  and 
were  also  unhurt.  At  Caramala-Ou* 
beewa  some  Russian  peasants,  living  to- 
gether, scarcely  a'hundred  yards  from' 
the  village,  shut  up  their  hamlet  on  the 
first  report  of  the  disease  having  appear- 
ed in  tneir  vicinity,  and  by  enforcing  a 
strict  quarantine  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  epidemic,  remained  In  nealthf.*' 

"  Mr.de  Lesseps,  the  Consul  of  France 
at  Aleppo,  when  the  cholera  approached 
that  city  in  1822,  retired,  m  com- 
pany with  all  who  wished  to  be  of  his 
party,  to  a  garden  at  some  distance  from 
the  city.  His  asylum  was  inclosed  with 
walls,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
fosse ;  there  were  only  two  doors,  one 
for  entrance,  the  other  for  going  out. 
As  long  as  the  malady  lasted,  he  admit- 
ted nothing  from  out  of  doors  without 
suhmittinsr  it  to  the  precautions  oh* 
served  in  Tazarettoes.  His  colony  com* 
prised  two  hundred  persons,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  Franks  more  or  leas 
acclimatised,  but  also  of  several  natives. 
Not  a  single  individual  contracted  tka. 
disease)  while,  at  the  very  same  time, 
within  the  city,  four  thousand  beings 
perished  in  the  space  of  eighteen  daysj.*' 

'*  The  cordons  around  Zarcozelo  and 
Pteterhoff  were  removed  last  week.  We 
Immediately  visited  these  places,  and 
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aw,  for  the  fint  time.  Sir  Willi»in 
Grichion  and  Sir  James  LeiKhtoa. 
Boih  these  gentlemen  separately  and 
positiTcly  asserted,  repeated  the  asser- 
tion, and  permitted  us  to  note  it,  that 
no  case  baa  Occurred  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  either  cordon  since  their 
establishment,  thouj^h  tlie  circle  of  de- 
marcation \i'as  completely  surrounded 
with  the  disease,  and  though  the  enclo- 
sure around  Zarcoielo  contained  from 
80OO  to  10,000  souls*." 

"  Ever  since  the  epidemic,  the  tho- 
roughfare to  Moscow  has  been  through 
these  little  villages,  which  are  separated 
b?  about  half  a  verst,  and  contain  about 
260  souls..  Yet,  though  at  the  village 
of  Yshora,  two  versts  further  on,  there 
have  been  several  ca^es  and  deaths, 
and  though  there  were  so  many  at  CoU 
pina,  tbm  has  not  been  a  single  case 
aoMHigst  the  colonists  up  to  this  date 

[Aug.  8.] The  anthorities  say,  that 

no  precautions  of  anv  kind  were  taken ; 
hmi  ii  tt  remarked  hjf  Dr,  Bownumng 
ikMi  trmvtUerM  fo  «im  from  Moscow 
newtr  kmli  mt  the  colony ;  Yshora  on  one 
side,  and  Colpina  on  the  other,  being 
so  much  better  resting  places  f*" 

"  The  large  establishment  composing 
the  Academy  of  Military  Cadets,  at  Mos- 
cow, was  preserved  by  a  similar  plan 
from  the  scourge  which  was  so  active  on 
all  sides  of  it}." 

'*  There  were  150  pupils  on  the 
officers'  side  (Cadets  at  Cronstadt), 
which  is  kept  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  school,  for  petty  officers  and 
sailors.  The  gates  were  shut  on  the 
19th  June,  ana  as  strict  a  quarantine  as 
possible  maintained  to  the  6ih  August 
(O.S.)  No  case  amongst  the  pupils, 
who  are  from  nine  to  twenty  years  of 

But  if  the  effects  of  rigidly  avoiding 
thoae  labouring  under  the  disease  be 
thus  remarkable,  the  manner  in  which 
it  s|»eads  when  once  introduced  is  not 
less  striking.  This  can  only  be  sh^wn 
by  ezamplet ;  and  first,  as  to  places. 

**  The  cholera  was  brought  to  Astra* 


•  Dn.  RnMel  uid  Barry. 

t  lb. 

t  Crtffhtan. 

\  Dr«.  Kuawl  ind  Bvry* 


can  by  ships,  and  it  has  spread  itself 
over  Russia  from  Astracan  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  inhabitants,  nrfncipally 
those  of  the  lower  orders.  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  its  propagation  in  Russia ; 
it  has  never  shewn  itself  in  anyplace 
except  where  it  has  been  brougbt  by 
travellers,  who  came  from  infected 
places.  We  have  nttt.  a  tingle  instance 
of  a  town,  or  of  a  village,  which,  without 
communication  with  nouses  or  persons 
affected,  has  contracted  the  disorder^ 
Several  places  surrounded  by  the  dis- 
ease have  preserved  themselves  from  it 
by  a  rigid  insulation*." 

"  From  every  thing  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  as  to  the  progress  of  cho- 
lera morbus  in  the  north  of  £urope— ' 
from  its  first  appearance  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  tfus  country  having  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by 
the  arrival  of  persons,  or  vessels,  or 
both,  from  infected  places — from  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  has  now 
broken  out  in  this  city  [St.  Petersburgh], 
we  see  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for 
its  sudden  appearance  here  than  by  con- 
cluding, that  the  barks  from  places  on 
the  Wolga,  where  the  disease  prevails, 
have  brought  something  witn  them, 
which,  disseminated  in  this  atmosphere, 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
eruption  of  cholera,  which  has  just 
occurred  f." 

^  "  The  first  cases  of  cholera  in  Ber- 
lin occurred  among  the  skippers  on 
the  boats  lying  on  the  river  Spree, 
which  flows  through  the  town,  and  in 
koHSfs  in  the  immcaiate  neighbourhood  of 
the  river.  The  disease  has  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  all  those  streets 
which  lie  along  the  navigated  branch  of 
the  river,  and  whose  inhabitants  at  the 
same  time  live  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  skippers  and  fishermen.  On 
the  fourth  and  fifth  dajs  cases  appeared 
in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and,  m  many 
instances,  they  were  those  of  individuaU 
who  were  known  to  have  had  inter- 
course with  cholera  patients,  or  at  least 
with  the  boats  lying  on  the  river,  and 
with  the  streets  nrst  infectedj." 

Nor  is  the  evidence  at  all  less  con- 
vincing if  we  direct  our  attention  to  in* 

*  Bstraet  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Behman,  Phytl* 
clan  at  St.  Petcrabnrgh,  coramunlcated  to  th* 
Academy  of  Medicine,  at  Paris,  by  Dr.  If  arc. 

f  Dtb.  Ruatel  and  Barry. 

t  Prif ate  letter  from  Dr.  Bs^'ker,  «f  Berlin, 
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dividual  examples  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
pagation. In  the  above  illustrations, 
and  in  those  which  follow*  we  have 
preferred  selecting  instances  which  oc- 
curred in  Europe,  because,  what  is 
nearest  us,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
naturally  makes  the  greatest  impression 
on  our  minds. 

"  Ciiy  Prtfon.— 'From  the  moment 
that  the  disease  was  proclaimed,  the 
strictest  precautions  were  adopted ;  no 
person  was  admitted  without  medical 
examination ;  rooms  were  set  apart  for 
a  cholera  hospital,  and  persons  of  both 
sexes  appointed  to  attend  the  cholera 
cases,  should  any  occur.  Dr.  Bish, 
who  resides  within  the  walls  of  the  jail, 
and  who,  it  must  be  observed,  was  an 
anti-contagionist,  as  acknowledged  by 
himself,  showed  us  a  plan  of  the  prison, 
illustrating  the  introduction  of  the  dis> 
ease  amongst  the  prisoners,  led  us 
round  the  whole  building  (July  30),  and 
communicated  to  us  the  following  in- 
formation from  his  journal,  which  had 
been  most  accurately  kept : — *  A  woman 
had  been  sent  out  some  weeks  before  to 
le  treated  for  a  svphilitic  complaint*, 
in  a  public  hospital.  Her  husband  was 
also  in  confinement  at  the  time,  in  a 
different  part  of  the  building,  but  re- 
mained. The  woman  was  returned  to 
jail,  on  the  23d  June,  O.  S.,  with  a  di- 
arrhoea upon  her.  She  saw  and  em- 
braced her  husband  for  a  moment,  as 
she  passed  on  to  be  placed  in  the  room 
of  observation.  In  a  few  hours  she 
was  seized  with  true  cholera,  and  died 
that  ni^ht.  This  was  the  very  first 
case.  The  next  persons  attacked  in  the 
prison  were  three  women  in  the  same 
room  with  the  former,  one  of  whom 
had  rubbed  the  deceased.  These  three 
died  all  within  three  days  after  the  first. 
The  next  prisoner  attacked  was  the 
husband  of  No.  1 ;  he  lived  in  a  sepa- 
rate part  of  the  jail.  After  this  man, 
othera  in  his  room,  all  numbered  on  the 
plan,  and  registered  in  Dr.  Bish's  jour- 
nal. In  short,  of  twenty-seven  attacked 
(fifteen  dead),  there  is  but  one  to  whom 
communication  cannot  be  traced.  He 
was  confined  for  a  capital  offence,  and 
had  less  liberty  than  the  others.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  prisoners  and 
attendants:  the  former  are  all  well  kept, 

*  "  It  is  a  rule,  tbat  tliU  dUcate  shall  not  be 
treatttl  in  the  prtaoo  hoapltal." 


and  treated  with  great  iodulgenoe. 
None  of  the  noble  clou,  who  are  lodged 
in  a  stparate  part  of  the  building,  were 
attached:*' 

Pitisa,^*'  '  In  a  village  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Pensa,  where  this  medical 
officer  was  sent  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  cholera,  to  trace  its 
origin  and  to  afford  medical  aid,  be 
learnt  the  following  circumstances, 
which  are  attested  bv  all  the  village 
authorities,  and  of  which  we  are  pro- 
mised an  authenticated  copy,  signed  by 
himself: — The  son  of  a  villager,  who 
was  coachman  to  a  nobleman,  at  fifty 
versts  distance,  died  of  cholera;  the 
father  went  to  the  place  to  collect  the 
effects  of  the  son,  and  brought  home 
with  him  his  clothes,  which  he  put  on 
and  wore  a  day  or  two  after  his  arrival 
at  his  native  village.  He  was  shortly 
thereafter  seized  with  cholera,  and 
died  of  it:  three  women,  who  had 
watched  him  in  sickness,  and  washed 
his  body  after  death,  were  also  seized 
and  diea  of  the  disease :  the  doctor  ar* 
rived  in  time  to  see  the  fourth  case, 
and,  finding  that  it  spread  on  that  &ide 
of  the  village,  he  had  the  common 
street  barricaded  on  the  side  where  the 
disease  had  not  reached,  and  interdicted 
all  communication  to  the  two  sides  of 
the  village,  even  for  the  purpose  of  go» 
ing  to  church.  In  that  side  in  which 
the  disease  first  broke  out,  upwards  of 
100  cases  of  cholera  occurred,— of 
whom  45  died,  but  the  disease  did  nut 
appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  barri> 
cadet.' " 

"  'The  Navarino  corvette.  Captain 
Nachtnoff,  200  men.  She  had  been 
placed  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Cronstadt,  during  the  epidemic,  to 
question  and  examine  all  craft  from  St. 
Petersburgh.  She  bad  eleven  severe 
cases  of  cholera,  of  whom  eight  died. 
Her  first  and  second  cases  occurred  on 
the  25th  June,  O.S.  These  two  men 
belonged  to  the  boat  that  examined  the 
vesse»  coming  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
on  board  many  of  which  they  had  been. 
The  next  men  who  fell  ill  were  of  those 
who  carried  the  two  first  cases  to  the 
hospital  in  town  J. 

/'  Colpina, — The  first  patient  was  a 


•  Drt.  Rusiel  and  Barry. 

t  PriTate  letter  fkvm  l>r.  Ruaael. 

t  Dr.  Roaael  and  Barry. 
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noD-commusioiwd  officer  of  a  sLip't 
crew,  who  had  arrived  froio  St.  Peters- 
burgh  a  few  days  before.  No.  2  was  aa 
iovalided  workinao ;  this  man  was  noted 
for  bis  bad  conduct,  and  had  been  ill 
for  at  least  a  day  before  be  was  brought 
to  the  hospital.  No.  1  had  been  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  had  been  drunk  the 
day  previous  to  his  being  taken  ill.  The 
woman.  No.  3,  bad  nursed  No.  2  while 
at  home ;  so  that  there  appears  a  strong 
case  of  communication  of  the  disease, 
which  cannot  be  traced  further*." 

"  A  physician  (Dr.  Calow),  who  had 
attended  cholera  patients,  being  at  the 
time  in  bad  health,  and  labouring  under 
diarrhoea,  died  of  cholera  ;  on  the  day 
following,  his  landlord  (Mr.  Steibeh), 
died ;  a  day  afterwards,  two  children  of 
the  landlorti  died,  and  the  servant-maid 
was  taken  ill  of  cholera,  and  recovered. 
The  landlord's  wife  had  been  reuioved 
to  quarantine.  There  have  been  no 
more  cases  of  cholera  in  this  street  or 
its  neighbourhoodt." 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
quoted  without  number ;  but  if  what  we 
have  given  do  not  convince  our  readers 
tliat  the  disease  is  tranomitted  from  one 
person  to  another,  probably  no  multi- 
plication of  the  same  kind  of  evidence 
would  avail. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  connect" 
ed  with  this  part  of  the  question  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  set  right  before 
we  proceed  farther.  It  has  been  said, 
that  If  cholera  were  contagious,  a  larger 
proportion  of  medical  men  than  of 
others  ought  to  take  it.  Hear  what 
happened  at  St.  Petersburgh:-* 

"  Fifteen  hospital  physicians  had  been 
attacked,  and  six  had  died  of  cholera 
Bp  to  the  morning  of  the  13th  FJuly] 
instant,  N.  S.,  out  of  264  medical  prac- 
titioners of  all  descriptions,  who  were 
in  St.  Petersburgh  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  present  epidemic}.'' 

Was  it  by  chance,  we  ask,  that  the 
first  fifteen  medical  men  affected  with 
clK^ra  were  hoepital  physicians  §  ?  But 
•gain— 

*  Private  letter  fron  General  WUaoa. 
t  Private  letUr  ttom  Dr.  Becker. 
X  Dn.  Roaael  and  Barry. 
4  Ten  oUwr  mcdkat  men  became  aiected  1a  a 
few  dsya  after. 


"  Though  we  have  not  yet  obtained 
official  returns  of  the  number,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, from  the  statements  we  have 
personally  received  in  the  numerous 
hospitals  we  have  visited,  that  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  attendailts,  or  all 
descriptions,  on  the  sick,  who  have  been 
taken  ill  with  cholera,  is  fully  greater 
than  that  of  the  medical  men*." 

Besides — 

"There  were  70  attendants  of 
all  classes  employed  about  the  cho- 
lera hospital  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, of  whom  15  were  attacked; 
two  prescribing  physicians,  one  at- 
tacked. Dr.  Dupp6  [the  resident 
phvsician]  was  seized  on  the  22d  [June, 
O.S.]  He  had  seen  no  sick  before  the 
first  case  of  the  garde  malade  already 
mentioned  f." 

Such  are  the  chief  considerations 
which,  after  the  most  scrupulous  inves- 
tigati(^n,  and  in  opposition  to  precon- 
ceived opinions,  have  convinced  us  that 
cholera  is  contagious.  Several  very  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the 
circumstances  which  facilitate  or  retard 
its  propagation  remain  untouched  ;  but 
we  have  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  must 
leave  further  observations  for  another 
opportunity.  We  shall  therefore  add 
but  one  sentence  more.  The  first  step 
towards  arresting  a  disease  consists  in 
detecting  its  mode  of  spreading-— if 
Cholera  does  so  by  contagion,  as  we  hold 
to  be  the  case,  the  means  of  checking 
it  are  obvious ;  if  it  depend  on  any 
thing  in  the  air  around,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath  us,  then  no  human  means  will 
avail  aught  in  arresting  it ;— therefore 
our  view,  as  it  is  the  more  rational,  is  also 
the  more  safe  and  consolatory ;  and  let  it 
bekeptin  mind  that,  even  if  we  be  wrong, 
still  no  danger  is  incurred  to  the  public 
safety  by  adopting  our  opinions ;  but  if 
the  anti-contagionists  be  wrong,  and 
their  principles  followed,  the  peril  is 
imminent,  the  evil  incalculable,  and  the 


•  Dr«.  RuMel  and  Barry. 

t  She  was  taken  lU  on  the  lath. 
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extension  and  permanent  revidence  of 
the  malady  in  this  country,  its  na- 
turalization among  u»,  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result ;  just  as  the  same  igno- 
rance, or  disregard,  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  disease  is  transmitted,  led  to 
its  overrunning  the  whole  of  India,  in 
which  country,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
years,  it  still  continues  to  abide. 
[See  Postscript,  page  214.] 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF 
CHOLERA. 
The  mortalitjr  of  cholera  has  been 
very  different  m  different  places.  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  the  Rus- 
sian 8tate  Gazette,  the  number  cut  off 
bv  the  disease  out  of  every  1000  inha- 
bitants, during  the  first  48  days  of  its 
visit,  has  been : — ^at  Lemberg,  51 ;  Mit- 
tau,  34;  Riga,  31;  Posen,  161;  Pe- 
tersburgh,  12i;  Konigsburgh,  Mi;  El- 
bing,  9i;  Dantzic,  8^;  Stettin,  5^; 
Berlin,  4. 

CHOLERA  AT  BERLIN. 
If  It  be  recollected  that  the  capital  of 
Prussia  contains  225,000  inhabitants, 
besides  a  strong  garrison,  the  ravages 
of  cholera  in  that  city  will  not  seem  to 
be  so  very  frightful.  From  the  31st  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  October,  the  daily 
number  of  persons  attacked  was  from 
thirty-five  to  forty ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber during  that  period  amounted  to 
1100,  of  whom  233  were  cured,  and 
665  died— the  rest  still  remaining  under 
cure.  Of  the  garrison,  no  more  than 
(en  soldiers  were  attacked,  but  eight  of 
them  died.  The  physicians  and  hospital 
attendants  have  oeen  generally  safe.— 
french  Paper, 

PREMATURE  INTERMENT  IN 
CHOLERA. 

Ths  bodies  of  persons,  apparently 
dead  of  cholera,  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances observed  to  move.  M.Londe, 
President  of  the  late  Warsaw  Com- 
mission, has  expressed  his  belief  that 
many  have  been  buried  alive  in  the 
complaint. 

*  SINGULARITIES. 

Among  the  correspondence  read  at  a 

late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 


in  Paris,  were  the  following  singular 
Items : — 1.  A  cure  for  the  cholera,  by  a 
M.  Dutertre,  who  offers  to  lose  his  head 
at  the  Place  de  Orlve  if  bis  remedy  be 
not  found  superior  to  all  that  has  ever 
yet  been  tried ;  2dly,  a  letter  from  M. 
Gamier,  announcing  his  discovery  of 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  3d]y,  b 
letter,  accompanied  by  a  pretended 
head  of  a  fitfing  dragon,  which  M.  Co- 
vier  at  once  recognised  to  be  the  head  of 
a  pig ;  and,  4thly9  a  copy  of  verses  on 
a  new  remedy  for  cholera ! 
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*'  L'Aotiear  se  tne  k  alloDger  ce  que  le  Iectearis« 
tue  it  abr^ger."— D'ALKaiBSBT. 


Reports  of  Medical  Cases.     By  Dr. 
Bright.    Price  9/.  9«. 

[CoQ tinned  from  page  168.] 

PRESS URB  OF  THB  BRAIN  resumed^ 
The  next  case  is  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  rapidity  with  which  it  proved 
fatal.  Mr.  N— -,  aged  67,  or  spare 
habit  and  anxious  disposition,  enjoyed 
t^ood  health  up  to  July  Ibt,  1830.  He 
had  been  much  fatigued,  and  went  to 
bed  at  half-past  ten,  having  taken  a 
moderate  supper.  About  half-past  one 
he  awoke  sick,  but  seemed  to  be  re- 
lieved by  vomiting.  His  wife,  however, 
was  alarmed  by  his  mode  of  breatbingr. 
and  rang  for  assistance,  when  he  waa 
found  in  a  deep  apoplectic  seizure  ;  and 
before  medical  assistance  could  be  pro- 
cured he  was  dead — his  decease  occur- 
ring within  twenty  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  bis  attack.  The  la- 
teral ventricles  were  found  distended 
with  a  large  Quantity  of  semifluid  blood, 
which  raised  up  the  velum  inter- 
positum  from  the  thalami.  From  this 
membrane  the  haemorrhage  seemed  to 
have  taken  place,  as  it  was  rent  at 
one  part.  The  corpora  striata  seemed 
to  be  broken  down  in  their  substance 
to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  an  inch,  and 
beyond  this  depth  spots  of  ecchymosis 
were  perceptible.  The  commissura 
mollis  was  torn,  and  the  blood  bad  de- 
scended into  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles: the  entire  quantity  might  be 
above  three  ounces.  The  action  of  the 
heart  bad  always  been  very  forcible,  but 
that  or^an  appeared  healthy  in  its  tex- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  a  slight  de- 
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poMt  in  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  but 
not  to  8Qch  an  extent  as  apparently  to 
interfere  with  their  function.  The  co- 
ronary arteries  were  mncb  enlarged. 

In  the  preceding  case  the  death  took 
place  with  unusual  rapidity  for  apo- 
plexy, thoogh  still  it  was  not  so  in- 
stantaneous as  in  rupture  of  the  heart, 
or^reat  vessels. 

^  the  case  which  follows,  death  took 
place  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from 
effbsion  of  blood  near  the  corpus  stria^ 
turn,  tearing  the  texture  of  the  brain 
and  bursting  through  the  arachnoid. 
The  haemorrhage  appeared  to  have  been 
conions  and  unrestrained,  owing  to  the 
softened  condition  of  the  brain  at  the 
point  where  it  occurred.  Numerous 
other  cases  are  given  of  apoplexy  de- 
pendent upon  eousion  of  blocd,  but  in 
none  did  the  fatal  termination  take  place 
so  soon,  and  in  some  it  did  not  occur 
for  several  weeks.  These  cases  were,  in 
genera],  instances  attended  with  some 
disease  of  the  vessels.  In  two  instances, 
where  the  patients  had  suffered  repeated 
attacks  of  hemiplegia,  affecting  articu- 
lation and  deglutition,  and  proving  fatal 
at  the  end  of  several  months,  disease 
was  found  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cori>ora  striata.  In  another  there  was 
hemipl^ia  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
cerebral  lesion  was  not  on  the  opposite 
bat  on  the  same  side*  As  the  case  is 
short,  we  shall  insert  it. 


Htm^tUigia  onthsl^  tUh,  toith  Cenbral  ir^wy 


**  John  Walker,  aged  38,  was  admitted 
iBto  Guy's  Hospital  October  14th,  1829, 
labottnog  ander  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis ; 
his  coontenance  purple,  bis  breathing  ^ery 
dificalt,  and  hia  legs  oedematotis.  He  had 
considerable  hesitation  in  bis  speech,  owing 
to  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  mouth  and 
toogoe;  and  his  left  band  and  arm  «ere 
weak  aind  obTiously  paralytic,  though  not  to 
snch  an  extent  as  to  be  useless.  On  inquir- 
ing from  bis  relatives,  we  learnt  that  the 
whol«  left  side  was  paralysed  about  a  year 
ago,  that  the  affection  was  sudden  and  for 
some  time  severe,  but  that  he  gradually  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs  to  the  present 
time.  He  survived  only  three  da^s  after  his 
admission,  and  his  death  was  qaite  sudden, 
so  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  nurse  within  a 
few  minutes  of  his  dissolution. 

"  Stetio  Cmdaveru, — ^The  dura  mater  was 
pcrfectlv  naturaL  The  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater  shewed  a  good  deal  of  vasculaiity,  but 
of  purple  blood,  arising  from  congestion ; 


very  sKght  effusion  beneath  these  mem- 
branes, which  were  stript  easily  from  the 
conTolntions,  except  on  the  lateral  and  outer 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  where  it  was 
found  impossible  to  detach  them  without  la- 
cerating  the  brain,  to  which  they  were  glued 
bv  a  thin  opake  yellow  flake  of  deposit,  like 
florin  :  immediately  below  this  adhesion,  and 
extending  to  the  middle  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, was  an  opake  poition  of  the  brain  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  brain  itself,  plainly 
shewing  in  its  centre  that  it  was  the.  scar  of 
an  apoplectic  cyst,  surrounded  by  hardened 
parietes.  The  cavity  in  this  was  scarcely  so 
large  as  half  a  small  French  bean,  containing 
a  little  softened  curd^like  substance ;  but  the 
derangement  from  the  injury  evidently  ex- 
tended from  the  middle  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, the  structure  of  which  was  much  dis- 
turbed, quite  to  the  surface  of  the  middle 
lobe. 

*'  The  whole  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  ' 
brain,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the 
right  side,  were  most  carefully  examined, 
but  without  finding  the  slightest  trace  of  dis- 
ease. The  medulla  oblongata  was  so  cut 
into,  that  we  did  not  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  peculiarity  in  the  decussation  of 
the  fibres." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  with 
Dr.  Bright,  that  the  diseased  portion 
of  brain  above  described  was  consti- 
tuted bv  the  remains  of  the  apoplectic 
cjrst,  which  had  undergone  a  kind  of 
cicatrization.  A  case  in  which  the 
lesion  and  paralysis  were  on  the  same 
side,  is  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Lib.  I. 
Epist.2.  §16.  ^^ 

The  author  next  introduces  some 
cases,  illustrative  of  the  efiecu  of 
pressure  acting  suddenly,  yet  not 
proving  immediately  fatal.  It  is  upon 
cases  of  tkis  sort,  which  fortunately  are 
not  infrequent,  that  all  our  hopes  must 
be  founded  of  being  able  to  prolong 
life,  and  often  to  secure  Iven  a  plea- 
surable existence  after  the  occurrence 
of  severe  attacks  and  of  very  unfa- 
vourable symptoms.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  if  their  subsequent  history  be 
traced,  it  will  be  found  that  the  disease 
has  recurred  in  most  instances,  and  ul- 
timately proved  fatal. 

A  woman,  aged^,  had  experienced, 
during  some  weeks,  headache,  vertigo, 
and  occasionally  dimness  of  sight,  for 
ivhich  she  was  bled,  and  blistered  on  the 
neck,  with  very  little  relief.  Upon 
awaking  one  morning,  she  found  she 
could  not  move  her  left  leg  and  arm  as 
well  as  usual,  and,  in  short,  she  proved 
to  be  afflicted  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
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rpwasiii 
larly  in  the  joints  of  the  leg 
Pulse  108;  tongue  covered  with  white 
far,  moist,  and  sUi^htly  drawn  to  the 
left  side.  She  attributed  her  illness  to 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  She  got  bet- 
ter in  the  hospital,  but  her  partial  pa- 
ralysis was  by  no  means  cured  when  she 
was  discharged.  Those  pains  in  the  af- 
fected limbs,  sometimes  (and  with  cor« 
rectness)  ascribed  to  rheumatism,  were 
also  observed  in  two  other  cases  i  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  rather  connected 
with  the  affection  of  the  nerves  on  which 
the  paralysis  depends. 

A  man  was  taken  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
who,  while  rowing  the  day  before,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  insensibility,  and, 
on  recovering  himself,  found  that  he  had 
losf  the  power  of  his  right  side,  and  was 
unable  to  articulate.  He  had  been  la- 
bouring under  severe  cough  and  dysp- 
noea for  six  weeks,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  this  pulmonary  dis- 
order laid  the  foundation  for  the  effu- 
Mon  of  blood  in  the  brain,  which  was 
immediately  induced  by  the  exertion  he 
was  making  at  the  moment.  Bv  cup- 
ping in  the  neck,  keeping  the  bowels 
open,  and  by  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  squill,  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  a 
little  opium,  he  was  enabled  to  go  home 
in  a  few  weeks  much  relieved. 

Another  instance  of  paralysis  from 
cerebral  congestiou,  arising  from  ob- 
structed circulation  in  the  lungs,  but 
augmented  by  habitual  constipation,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  a  most  severe  asthmatic  affection, 
which  used  very  often  to  prevent  her 
lying  down  at  night.  She  was  also  sub- 
ject to  occasional  pain  in  the  head,  gid- 
diness, and 'sickness.  While  suckling  a 
child,  some  six  weeks  before  she  came 
to  the  hospital,  she  suddenly  heard  of 
an  accident  having  happened  to  her 
son,  upon  which  she  fell  into  a  sort  of 
hysteric  fit.  This  was  followed  bv  a 
loss  of  power  and  sensibility  in  the  left 
thigh,  and  the  arm  of  the  same  side  was 
similarly  affected.  A  few  days  after, 
the  right  leg  became  numb  and  power- 
less, so  that^  she  could  no  longer  sup- 
port her  weight.  By  the  use  of  the 
aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  and  attention  to 
her  bowels,  which  were  habitually  con- 
fined, she  was  so  much  improvea  that, 
in  about  ten  days^  she  could  rise  from 


her  bed  and  walk  soifie  distance ;  and 
tbe  went  on  improving  to.such  a  degree 
liiii^  Aamk  not  completely  restored, 

her  own  re^neel. 

We  shall  just  give  an  atwifaet  oT  oav 
case  more  before  we  proceed  to  the  au- 
thor's general  inferences  A  thin,  mid- 
dle-sized man,  46  years  of  age,  whose 
Occupation  was  to  work  the  steam- 
engine  of  Barclay's  brewery,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  nospital,  affected  with 
hemiplegia.  For  some  time  previous 
he  had  suffered  from  occasional  head- 
ache and  vertigo ;  but  it  was  not  above 
two  hours  before  his  admission,  that, 
as  he  was  walking,  he  felt  his  right  foot 
become  very  heavv,  and  then  his  right 
hand;  his  articulation  also  became 
very  indistinct.  ^Sensibility  was  very 
obscure  on  the  whole  of  the  affected 
side;  indeed  it  might  be  traced  accu- 
rately to  the  middle  Hue  of  the  body 
and  head,  including  the  ear  and  cheek. 
The  mouth  was  drawn  to  the  left  side ; 
the  speech  indistinct ;  the  pupils  acted 
naturally  when  light  was  brought  to 
them ;  his  intellects  quite  undisturbed  ; 
bowels  costive;  head  more  free  from 
pain  than  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  attack.  He  was  bled  and  purged 
freely,  cold  appljcatioifs  put  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  blistered,  &c.  Under  this 
mode  of  treatment  he  gradually  im- 
proved, and  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  left 
the  hospital  pretty  firm  on  his  feet,  and 
with  some  power  of  bis  arm.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  some  weeks 
after  his  return  home  he  had  another 
fit  of  apoplexy,  in  which  he  died.  The 
history  of  this  case,  as  Dr.  Bright  ob- 
serves, is  not  very  mysterious:  there 
was  here  clearly  long  irregular  distribu- 
tion of  blood,  probably  accompanied  by 
diseased  vessels ;  extensive  sanguineous 
effusion  into  the  left  hemisphere,  per- 
haps injuring  the  posterior  part  of  the 
corpus  striatum.  This  effusion  haviof^ 
ceased,  the  process  of  reparation  went 
slowly  on ;  some  fresh  excitement  in- 
duced increased  fiow  of  blood ;  the  in- 
jured vessels  again  gave  way ;  the  effu- 
sion became  more  extensive,  and  the 
blood  probably  burst  its  way  into  the 
ventricles  ;  but  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  patient's  death  are  unknown. 
*'  Had  he  been  contented,"  says  Dr.  B. 
"  to  remain  quiet  for  some  months 
longer,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  injury 
would  have  been  more  completely  heal* 
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cd>  Bad  that,  witk 

lived  maay  f0H»  ^  but  Us  arm  froald 

iiiiin  hwi  b<gtt  ptrfeelly  retiored." 

G^rfursf  Observaliont  on  ApopUxy. 

With  rei^ard  to  apoplectic  attacks 
generally,  it  will  be  observed,  and  the 
obserratioD  is  borne  out  by  a  copious 
induction  from  the  cases  adduced  b^' 
onr  author,  that,  in  the  first  place,  nei- 
ther af^e  nor  sex  affords  security :  a 
majority,  however,  of  those  attacked 
have  been  males,  and  these  chiefly  above 
the  age  of  forty,  and  many  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  spare  and  tall,  as 
well  as  the  short  and  robust,  have  been 
subject  to  the  disease,  but  not  in  equal 
proportions ;  the  'plethoric  frame  cer- 
tainly seems  to  predispose  to  that  irre- 
gular action  of  the  arterial  system,  and 
to  that  tendency  to  congestion,  on  which 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  so  essentially 
depend.  Intemperate  and  irregular 
habita  of  living  base,  a  large  sbive  in 
pfi^Hting  the  way  for  an  attack ;  and 
accidental  blows  appear  frequently  to 
act  as  strong  predisposing  causes. 
Anxiety,  mental  exertion,  and  sedentary 
habits,  likewise  decidedly  predispose. 
Manj  severe  attacks  occur  without  any 
previous  symptom  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm ;  but  much.more  frequently  some 
subordinate  seizures  have  been  expe- 
rienced— momentary  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, giddiness,  slight  defects  in  the 
sensibUity  of  parts,  frequent  irregular 
or  convulsive  actions ;  and  at  other 
times  sensations  of  beating  within  the 
head,  or  peculiar  noises,  or  defective 
vision.  On  inquiring  into  the  previous 
history,  we  not  unfrequently  nnd  that 
strong  evidence  exists  of  disease  in  the 
heart  and  large  ves^sels,  or  of  great  ob- 
struction in  the  lungs,  or  of  such  de- 
rangement in  the  kidneys  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  very  essentially  with 
the  healthy  discharge  of  other  organs.  . 

■«  When  the  decided  attack  has  taken 
place,  it  varies  greatly  in  extent  and 
severity :  sometimes  it  is  attended  with 
violent  pain  in  the  bead;  sometimes 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pain  ;  some- 
times it  assumes  the  form  of  complete 
apoplexy,  the  annihilation  of  all  con- 
scioasnets,  the  extinction  of  all  sensa- 
tion, the  loss  of  all  voluntary  motion : 
— for  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  hours, 
the  retarded  pulse  bespeaks  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  heart  and  arteries 
maintain,  by  their  involuntary  actions, 
the  labour  of  circulation,  and  the  ster- 


f  Ol^iBBpBd6a ' 

trays  the  inactive  condition  of  those 
muscular  parts  through  which  the  invo- 
luntary powers  are  called  upon  to  force 
the  air  in  the  process  of  respiration ; 
and  these  soon  prove  insufficient  to 
maintain  life.  At  other  tiroes  the  apo- 
plectic condition,  though  well  marked, 
gradually  subsides;  or  frequently  the 
state  of  insensibility  continues  for  a  few 
minutes  only;  while  In  some  attacks  the 
consciousness  is  never  destroyed.  But 
though  the  apoplectic  state  should  not 
exist,  or  though  the  consciousness 
should  have  returned,  yet  if  effusion  of 
blood  have  taken  place,  paralysis  will 
generally  remain.  The  extent  of  this 
paralysis  will  vary  almost  indefinitely; 
It  frequently  affects  both  the  motion 
and  the  sensation  of  the  same  part; 
sometimes,  however,  the  motion,  and 
sometimes  the  sensation,  suffers  in  the 
greatest  degree;  and  occasionally  the 
awisatinn  •!  mi%  pact  and  the  motion  of 
another  are  more  strikingly  inflnennd. 
Hemipl^pfia  is  by  far  the  most  common 
form  which  paralysis  assumes  from  ef- 
fusion of  blood  within  the  cranium.  I 
have,  indeed,  never  met  with  a  decided 
instance  of  paraplegia  fron)  this  cause : 
qpcasionally  one  leg  or  one  arm  will 
be  affected,  without  the  other  limb  on 
the  same  side  suffering  uiaterially; 
but  those  forms  of  paralysis,  which  oc- 
cupy almost  exclusively  the  two  upper 
or  the  two  lower  extremities,  very 
rarclv  result  from  the  sudden  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  brain.  Gases  occur 
where  paralysis  of  the  two  lower  ex- 
tremities has  .appeared  to  depend  on 
other  disease  or  injury  in  the  brain ; 
but  of  these  we  should  always  be 
somewhat  sceptical,  from  the  obvious 
sources  of  error  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble ;  amongst  which,  the  unobserved  or 
the  unsought  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  membranes  are  the  most  to  be 
suspected.  Defective  articulation  and 
deglutition,  either  alone  or  as  afr* 
tendants  upon  hemiplegia,  are  likewise 
common  results  of  apoplectic  seizures. 
Occasionally  great  pain  is  experienced 
in  the  affected  limbs,  while  at  other 
tiroes  a  sense  of  numbness  alone  is  felt. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  generally  suffer 
in  some  degree,  but  this  varies  greatly: 
— sometimes  the  mind  evinces  great 
irritability,  and  sometimes  a  childish 
tendency  to  excitement,  and  a  trifling 
turn  quite  inconsistent  with  the  former 
disposition,  or  with  the  present  situa- 
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tioQ  of  the  sufferer:— at  other  limes  the 
patient  falls  into  a  dull  state  of  imbecility ; 
while  cases  occur  in  which  the  affection 
of  the  mind  is  so  slight,  that  it  is  only 
by  close  examination  it  can  be  de- 
tected." 

Trenimeut^The  most  important  of 
all  remedies  in  apoplexy,  is  the  iudicious 
employment  of  bleeding.  It  is  clearly 
indicated  fur  the  removal  of  congestion 
in  the  brain,  or  with  a  view  of  checking 
the  haemorrhage,  or  to  reduce  the  gene^ 
rai  plethoric  condition  of  the  system. 
When  apoplexy  simply  depends  upon 
congestion  in  the  brain,  a  large  and  tree 
altstraction  of  blood  almost  immediately 
effects  a  cure  of  the  disease.  When 
rupture  and  effusion  have  actually  taken 
place,  and  the  slow  and  labouring  pulse 
shews  to  what  a  degree  the  vigour  of 
the  nervous  system  has  been  depressed, 
it  is  still  our  duty  to  bleed,  and  to  bleed 
largely.  Small  bleedings,  however,  will 
rather  do  mischief,  by  increasing  the 
chance  of  haemorrhage  as  the  force  of 
the  circulation  is  increased.  After 
bleedinjgf,  the  pulse  must  be  watched, 
and  if  it  increase  in  rapidity,  still  main- 
taining considerable  force,  we  must 
bleed  affain ;  but  if  we  find  that  after  two 
free  bleedings,  in  which  we  have  ah- 
stracted  forty  or  fifty  ounces  of  blood, 
no  decided  benefit  is  derived,  we  must 
remember  how  much  it  behoves  us  to 
husband  the  small  remaining  stock  of 
vital  energy,  which,  owing  to  the  pa- 
tient's habits  of  life  perhaps,  had  been, 
even  previous  to  this  abstraction,  greatly 
diminished.  Cupping  is  to  be  employed 
only  after  venesection  has  been  fairly 
tried ;  experience  leads  as  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  the  practice,  and  perhaps 
by  applying  the  glasses  either  to  the 
temples  or  behind  the  ears,  we  may 
more  immediately,  and  often  very  ex- 
peditiously, draw  blood  from  arterial 
branches  of  considerable  sise  with  the 
most  decided  benefit.  How  far  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  the  head  is  generally 
useful,  admits  of  some  doubt,  as  a 
means  of  checking  haemorrhage  when 
it  is  taking  place  from  parts  which  have 
strong  sympathy  with  the  skin,  or  are 
almost  contmuous  with  it,  we  have  the 
strongest  proofs  of  its  efficacy.  Epis- 
taxis  and  uterine  haemorrhages  are  good 
examples  of  this  ;  though  in  apoplexy 
the  circumstances  are  not  precisely  ana- 
logous. There  is  much  danger,  too,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  in  a  long-con- 
tinued  anplication  of  cold  to  the  liead 
in  apoplexy,  when  there  is  reason  to 


apprehend  a  tendency  to  delay  in  the 
circulation,  or  probable  congestion. 
Where  congestion  exists,  the  Mu&n  ap- 
plication of  cold  is  most  desirable — and 
sometimes  even  when  hsmorrhage  it 
taking  place  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
hazardous,  as  Dr.  Bright  very  properly 
observes,  when  employed  with  tnis  view; 
for  it  might  throw  the  impulse  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  circulation,  and 
thus  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
extravasation  of  blood. 

We  give  the  remainder  of  Dr.  Brifht's 
treatment  in  his  own  words,  without 
abridgment  :— 

*'  Purgatives  are  of  great  importance 
In  every  stage  of  these  diseases.  It 
very  frequenuy  happens  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  attack  is  the  neglected 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  nothing  tends 
more  to  favour  cerebral  congestion  than 
a  loaded  condition  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  the  patient  lies  under  the 
first  impression  of  the  attack,  he  is 
often  quite  unable  to  swallow  medicines, 
in  which  case  the  oil  of  croton  is  the 
most  active  and  appropriate  remedy  of 
this  class.  We  should  be  careful  not 
to  administer  calomel  before  the  po%vera 
of  deglutition  are  sufficient  to  ensure  Its 
being  swallowed.  I  once  saw  most  se- 
rious consequences  result  from  this  ;  for 
having  put  five  grains  of  calomel  on  the 
tongue,  and  attempted  to  wash  it  down 
with  a  cathartic  draught,  the  calomel, 
instead  of  passing  into  the  stomach, 
remained,  moved  about  by  the  tongue, 
and  produced  in  a  few  hours  the  most 
alarming  ptyalism,  in  which  the  tongae 
was  forced  out  of  the  mouth,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  scarify  it  deeply  before  it 
could  be  returned  within  the  teeth.  If, 
however,  the  patient  can  swallow  well, 
a  dose  of  calomel  with  extract  of  colo- 
cynth,  folio  we  1  by  castor  oil,  is  a  very 
proper  purgative.  Cathartic  injectiona 
may  also  be  used  with  much  advantage. 
In  some  cases,  where  the  paralysis  has 
been  less  complete,  where  paraplegia 
has  occurred,  or  where  there  has  been 
a  combination  of  hysteric  irritation  with 
the  paralytic  affection,  purging  has 
sometimes  been  the  chief  means  of  cure. 

*'  Diuretics  are  likewise  of  great  uti- 
lity; indeed  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  perusal  ot* 
the  foregoing  cases,  in  which  the  con- 
nexion between  the  apoplectic  state 
and  their  defective  action  has  been  so 
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fieqneotly  traced :  and  those  who  have 
seen  much  of  diseases  cannot  be  igno- 
rantt  that  even  the  undue  retention  of 
the  urine  in  the  bladder  h  liable  to  pro- 
.doce. great  cerebral  disturbance;  a  fact 
which  is  proved  continually  during  the 
pro6tratk>D  of  fever,  and  in  a  still  more 
striking  ooanner  by  the  state  of  coma  in 
which  strictures  of  the  urethra  and  re- 
tention of  urine  often  terminate. 

"  Blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
the  counter  irritation  produced  by  the 
liniment  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  the 
continued  discharge  from  a  seton,  often 
promote  the  cure  when  the  first  severity 
of  the  disease  is  passed  away,  and  when 
we  hare  reason  to  suppose  that  morbid 
action  is  interfering  with  the  healing 
processes  of  the  system. 

••  The  time,  however,  soon  arrives 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  tone  and 
even  to  stimulate  the  torpid  nerves, 
which  appear  in  a  certain  degree,  even 
after  they  may  be  considered  as  organi- 
cally capable  of  resuming  their  func- 
tioof,  to  continue  inactive  from  habit; 
and  thia  is  very  much  the  case  in  the 
subordinate  attacks  of  paralysis,  where 
no  very  extensive  organic  lesion  has 
occurred.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the 
balsamic  preparations  are  of  utility,  and 
that  the  mineral  tonics  are  employed 
with  advanm^e:  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  the  arsenical  solution  act  occasion- 
ally very  well.  The  nux  vomica  is  a 
remedy  which  has  lonfi;  been  employed 
during  the  state  of  nervous  torpor 
which  attends  the  tedious  convalescence 
after  paralytic  attacks,  and  of  late  the 
more  active  principle  of  that  drug,  the 
strychnia,  has  been  substituted :  it  tends* 
to  excite  an  action  in  the  nerves,  which, 
though  not  in  itself  a  healthy  action, 
may  counteract  the  morbid  state  to. 
which  they  are  reduced.  In  a  case  of 
local  paralysis,  I  have  applied  this 
powerful  remedy  in  doses  of  the  eighth, 
the  finarter,  or  half  a  grain,  to  a  blis- 
terea  surface,  with  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing spasmodic  action  through  the 
paralysed  muscle,  and  I  have  sometimes 
administered  it  internally  with  advan- 
tage. But  cases  of  hemiplegia  from 
the  rupture  of  vessels  are  not  those  in 
which  this  remedy  holds  out  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success,  though  with  caution 
It  may  be  employed  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  convalescence,  with  safety  at 
least,  and  sometimes  with  benefit.  £x- 
erci^se  of  the  affected  parts,  and  friction, 
are  of  use;  and,  by  degrees/ moderate 
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and  cheerful  occnpation  of  mihd,  avoid- 
ing excess  and  anxiety,  will  rather  pro- 
mote than  retard  recovery.*' 


Warning  to  the  British  Public  agaimt 
the  alarming  approach  of  the  Indian 
Cholera,  By  Sir  Gilbert  Blanb, 
Bart.  F.R.S. 
The  benevolence  which  dictated  the 
publication  of  this  little  tract  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  generally  appreciated. 
The  venerable  baronet,  filled  with  just 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, lifts  his  pen  for  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  all  purposes,  and 
imparts  his  advice  with  the  earnestness 
of  a  dying  injunction.  He  endeavours 
to  impress  upon  them  the  horrible  na- 
ture of  the  malady  with  which  they  are 
threatened ;  ^ives  a  short  sketch  of  its 
history  ;  distmctly  expresses  his  belief 
of  its  contagious  nature ;  and  concludes 
with  some  plain  practical  suggestions 
for  its  treatment  when  it  is  among  them. 
As  we  heartily  concur  with  Sir  Gilbert, 
in  thinking  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
alarming  visitations  with  which  England 
has  had  to  contend  for  many  years,  and 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to 
impress  this  opinion  upon  the  public 
mind,  accompanying  that  impression 
with  salutary,  advice,  we  will  not  stay  to 
find  fault  with  some  minor  points  which 
struck  us  in  the  perusal,  but  recommend 
the  '*  Warning"  generally,  to  the  notice 
of  all. 


Cholera,  its  Nature,  Cause,  Treatment, 
and  Prevention,  clearly  and  concisely 
explained.  By  Charles  Searlb, 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Compa- 
ny\  Madras  Establishment. 

Without  attending  to  the  rather  un- 
complimentary reflection  on  medical 
critics,  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Searle  in  his 
Preface,  we  proceed  to  ndtice  the  sub- 
stance of  his  pamphlet  as  practically  as 
he  could  wish,  premising  merely,  that, 
concise  and  clear  as  his  little  work,  on 
^he  whole,  undoubtedly  is,  it  could  be 
|-endered  still  much  more  so  by  leaving 
0ut  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  which 

{>rofe8S  to  treat  of  the  "  cause  of  cho- 
era,"  and  of  the  "  operation  of  the 
cause  in  producing  the  phenomena, 
&c,"  We  have  not  patience"  for  dvvel- 
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linff  on  those  pa^^es  of  a  writer  profeM- 
edfy  practical,  which  treat  de  n*m  app^- 
rentious  vet  non  exutettiibut ;  suffice  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  see 
the  work,  to  mantieu  what  the  author 
holds  to  be  the  "one  essential  agent, 
and  immediate  csuse  of  the  disease  i'^ 
which  is,  *'  a  mephitic  vapour  or  miasm, 
of  the  nature  of,  if  not  identical^  with, 
malaria,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  which  being  received  into  the 
system  by  respiration,  contaminates  the 
blood  with  its  poisonous  agency,  and, 
in  common  witn  the  other  poisons  of  a 
sedative  class,  of  which  it  is  one,  ope- 
rates immediately  and  specifically  upon 
the  capillary  vessels,  in  aepreciating  and 
arrestmg  their  functions ;  and  henpe,  as 
they  enter  into  the  composition  and 
structure  of  every  organ  and  part 
throughout  the  system,  and  as  their 
function  is  nutrition,  secretion,  calori- 
fication, and,  in  short,  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  life  and  health  of  the  part 
and  system  in  general,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  depreciation  of  their  ac- 
tion is  attended  with  debility  of  all  the 
functions,  &c.  &c.'^  We  fear  this  will 
not  pass  for  a  good  specimen  of  the  au- 
thor's ability  m  getting  up  a  useful  po- 
pular pamphlet;  we  therefore  turn  to 
something  really  more  valuable,  or  at 
least  less  questionable  and  obscure. 

Mr.  Searle  divides  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  (the  cholera,  as  it  appeared  in 
Poland,  we  presume — the  pamphlet  Is 
dated  froni  Warsaw)  into  tnree  stages. 
In  the  first,  or  that  of  invasion,  the  pa- 
tient feels  giddiness,  and  disturbance  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  then  vomiting 
comes  on,  with  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  of  a  sero-nr.ucous  or  barley-water- 
like appearance ;  prostration  of  strength, 
twitcblngs,  pain,  numbness  and  cramp 
in  the  extremities ;  sunken  dusky  coun- 
tenance, ringing  in  the  ears,  cold  skin, 
and  feeble  pulse.  In  the  second  stage, 
or  that  of  excitement,  inward  burning 
heat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  great  thirst;  pulse  sharp  and  fre- 
quent ;  head  and  tt*unk  somewhat  more 
warm ;  tonic  spasms  gradually  involv- 
ing the  mnscles  of  the  bell v  and  chest. 
The  third  stage,  or  that  or  collapse^ 
which  often  foTlowa  the  first  stage,  with- 
out the  interreotion  of  the  second,  or 
that  of  exdtement— is  characterised  by 
the  ctssation  of  the  spasms ;  livid  ex- 
tremities; cold  clammy  skin;  coante- 
nance  death-like ;  coma  and  dyspncea — 
with  death  ensamg  in  ten  or  twelve,  but 


geiierailly  within  eifsbt-and-forty  hooh 
from  the  period  of  invasion.  There  it 
considerable  variety,  however,  in  the 
symptoms,  as  they  appear  in  different 
individuals  and  under  different  circum- 
stances :  the  spasms  are  sometimes  not 
distinguishable;  sometimes  a  mortal 
coldness  comes  on  ftrom  the  beginning, 
and  the  patient  dies  without  a  strugg^le. 

We  have,  on  a  former  oceasloa,  given 
some  of  Mr.  Searle's  peculiar  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  common 
sa7<  in  this' disease :  we  ma^  now  add, 
on  this  head,  that  he  continues  to  re- 
commend that  practice  most  strenuous- 
ly, as  the  best  beginning  of  the  treat- 
ments 

"  As  a  deranged  state  of  the  stomach 
is,  I  am  of  opinion,  no  unfrequent  ex- 
citing or  predisposing  cause  of  the  at- 
tack, or  if  not,  as  indigestion  invariably 
succeeds  to  it,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think 
it    always  advisable  to  commence  the 
treatment  by  evacuating  the  stomach, 
whether  the  patient  has  vomited  l^efore 
or  not.    With  this  intention  let  the  pa- 
tient drink  freely  of  watm  water,  or 
(which  I  am  of  opinion  is  better,  as  it 
operates  almost  instantly,  and  more  per- 
fectly aceemplishfs  the  purpose,  and  is 
always  available,  and  from  its  stimulant 
and  mild  aperient  qualities  is  useful 
also    with   these   intention:*)— a    lar^'e 
table  ipovnful  of  common  culhiary  tatt, 
(muriate  of   soda)  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water,  and  drank  as  warm 
as  it  well  can  be :  should  it  iK\\  In  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect,  which  however 
is  but  seldom  the  case,  a  second  dose 
may  be   repeated  five  minutes  after- 
wards. •  Prior  to  the  emetic,  I  think  it 
•however  advisable,  whenever  the  state 
of  the  patient  admits  of  it,  particularly 
if  theris  be  pain  in  the  head,  or  oppres- 
sion about  the  prsecordia,  that  the  pa- 
tient be  bled  from  a  small  orifice,  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, as  this  tends  immediately  to  the 
relief  of  these  symptoms,  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  accumulation  of  blood  in 
these  parts ;  and  the  emetic  following 
the  bleeding  to  the  restoration   of  an 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.*' 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  In  the 
other  particulars  of  his  practice  In  cho- 
lera, which  are  those  generally  recom- 
mended by  most  writers,  and  already 
detuled  with  suflSdent  minuteness  in  our 
pages.  Calomel  he  prescribes  in  lart^e 
doses,  because,  says  he,  **  in  eflfect, 
in  this  disease  large  doses  arc  but  equal 
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to  small  ones  under  ordinary  drcum* 
filaoeet,  from  the  diminbhed  absorbing 
power  of  tbe  stomach  and  snsceplibility 
wbieh  assists  to  its  influeace/' 

Twelre  grains,  he^thinks,  onght  to  be 
the  first  doie,   "  which  being  simply 
placed    apon   the   toagae,  sboukl  be 
washed  into  the  stomach  by  a  cordial  i 
and  a  very  suitable  one  is  a  desssrt  or 
table  spoonful  of  brandy,  with  double 
tbe  qaantit^roC  hot  water;  and  the  same 
dose   of  calomel   should  be  repeated 
every  hoar  or  two,    according  to  the 
vi^ency  of  tbe  case,  aad  commensurate 
wicb  the  improvement  of  the  patient  in 
smaHer  doses,  should  it  be  eontinuedi 
till  bilious  stools  and  urine  are  restored, 
when  It  may  be  given  in  conjunction,  or 
alternately  with  some  mild  aperients, 
till  healthy  secretions  are  established." 
In  bis  directions  %vith  regard  to  arti* 
des  of  diet  and  sustenance  craved  by 
the  patients  in  cholera,  we  fear  Mr. 
Searle  is  too  indulgent  in  consulting  so 
freely  tbe  wishes  of  the  sufferers,  not* 
withstanding  tbat  be  pleads  the  observa- 
tion of  twenty  yean  practice  of  medi- 
cine to  bear  him  out  in  the  proceeding  $ 
but  we  highly  approve  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  treatment,  and  more  parti- 
cnlarij  of  the  sensible  remarks  which 
be  offers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
•le  fvise  enough  to  take  timely  precau- 
tion.   We  nMd  scarcely  add,  that  he 
advises    temperance     and    moderation 
sbove  all  thmgs;   and  the    following 
hint  ought  not  to  be  neglected  :— 

"  In  cholera  times,  it  is  particularly 
advised  that  you  should  not  leave  home 
ia  the  morning  with  an  eroptv  stomach ; 
s  cap  of  coffee,  with  or  without  a  tea- 
ipoonful  of  brandy  in  it,  and  a  biscuit, 
it  indispensable,  if  too  early  for  break- 
fast And  a  light  supper,  with  a  little 
spirits  and  water,  is  no  bad  thing  before 
joiag  to  bed,  which  should  be  early." 

We  bar  the  supper,  however;  the 
cop  of  eoffiee  and  the  biscuit,  as  a  stay 
baore  breakfast,  may  do  very  well. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  (we 
thbk  very  onnecessarily)  a  reiteration 
of  the  author's  continued  adherence  to 
his  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  con- 
tsnous.  We  take  leave,  with  regard  to 
thu  point,  to  refer  him  to  our  leading 
snide  in  tbe  present  number. 


PraeiiealRmHorkt  on  theDiseoie  called 
Chofera,  which  now  exists  an  the  Ccn^ 
iincHt  of  Europe.  By  John  Gobs, 
M.R.C.S.  and  late  Assistant-Surgeon 
in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Service,  Bombay  Establishment. 

On  Cholera  Morbus,    By  Medic  us. 

In  the  first  of  these  productions,  the  only 
thing  we  discover  worthy  of  notice,  is 
the  author's  announcement  of  the  strong 
acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
when  ejected  in  cholera.  "  I  was  sent 
for,"  says.Mr.Goss,  •»  to  an  old  native 
woman,  who  was  labouring  under  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of  tbe  dis- 
ease. I  applied  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
fluid  she  vomited,  which  made  it  effervesce 
most  powerfully;  I  therefore  adminis- 
tered about  a  drachm  of  the  soda,  with 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia."  The  woman  recovered,  and 
the  author,  of  course,  thiaks  himself 
justified  in  giving  the  soda  plan  the 
strongest  recommendation.  But  the 
means  on  which  he  would  place  his 
whole  reliance  are  these— bloodletting 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  system  wiQ 
bear— constant  frictions,  with  a  camr 
phor  cantharides  and  turpentine' lini- 
ment— a  mustard  poultice  to  the  abdo- 
men—soda and  ammonia  as  above  men* 
iioned — and,  finally,  calomel  and  jalap. 
Some  absurd  arguments  are  ventured  in 
favour  of  the  non-contagionists. 

The  brochure  of  Medicus  is  a  catch* 
penny— ill  written  and  ill  got  up.  In 
that  part  where  the  writer  proposes  his 
treatment,  he  says,  he  should  uot  be  dis* 
posed  to  cavil  with  the  universal  hot  bran 
cataplasm  of  the  Russians! — though 
perhaps  a  vapour  bath  might  be  a  more 
elegant  substitute ;  nor  does  he  think 
that  in  cholera  the  bowels  ought  to  be 
neglected,  for  which  reason  he  prescribes 
opium  ;  and  ''  for  the  safe  administra- 
tion of  that  drug,"  combines  tAvo  grains 
of  it  with  *'  a  scruple  of  calomel,  wash- 
ed down  with  a  camphor  draught." 


Remarhs  on  the  Cholera  Morbus;  con^ 
taining  a  Description  of  the  Disease^ 
its  Symptoms^  Causes,  and  Treats 
ment,  Sfc,  By  H.  Young,  M.D. 
formerly  of  the  H.  E.  I.  C.  Medical 
Service  in  Bengal. 

At  the  present  moment  our  readers  will 
naturally  expect  us  to  4d|e  notice  df  all 
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most  works  on  the  engrossing  subject 
of  cholera.  The  one  whose  title  we 
Qow  give  presents  no  particular  claims 
to  their  .attention.  'The  history  and 
symptoms  are  described  with  tolerable 
perspicuity,  but  these  are  now  familiar 
to  all,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  details 
before  us  of  any  novelty.  The  author 
supports  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and 
recommends  the  same  general  methods 
of  treatment  as  the  rest  of  his  Indian 
brethren. 

THE  LATE  DR.  BECKER'S  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  CHOLERA  AT  BERLIN. 

Cnpy  of  a  Report  of  Dr.  Becker,  of 
Berlin,  to  Mr.  Chad,  hi$  Idajegty's 
Minuter  in  that  capital. 

Oct.  12,  1831. 

Thb  comparatively  small  number  of 
persons  attacked  with  cholera  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  during  the  first  month 
of  the  prevalence  of  tnis  disease,  seems 
to  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  following 
4!auses : — 

'  1.  The  manner  in  which  Berlin  is 
huilt,  compared  with  other  populous 
cities.  It  has  few  crowded  and  narrow 
streets,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  population  inhabit 
ihe  outskirts  of  the  town^  where  the 
streets  are  large  and  distant  from  one 
another. 

2.  The  Attention  which  has  before  and 
since  the  appearance  of  the  disease  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  cold 
and  intemperance.  The  advice  given  on 
this  sulject  tiy  the  civic  authorities,  as 
well  as  by  the  medical  men,  which,  as 
everybody  can  read  here,  must  have 
reached  all  classes  of  the  population, 
has  been  practically  assisted  by  food 
and  clothing  distributed  among  the 
poorest  inhabitants.    The  almost  com- 

fdete  immunity  of  the  garrison  of  Ber- 
in  from  cholera  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  pains  taken  to  give  the  soldiers 
additional  warm  clothing,  and  to  force 
npon  thero  a  healthy  diet. 

3.  The  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
'Spreading  of  the  contagion.  'The  me- 
thod adopted  is,  when  a  case  of  cholera 
"Occurs  in  a  family,  to  put  those  who 
have  had  intercourse  with  the  patient, 
«s  well  as  the  patient  himself,  under  a 
sort  of  quarantine:  this  lasts  for  five 
days  after  the  patient  has  died,  recover- 
ed^ or  been  removed  to  an  bospitaL    It 


is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  friends  whe« 
ther  they  will  pass  this  time  in  their  ha- 
bitation, or  go  to  houses  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  receiving  them  (confu- 
max,  ahstalten).  During  the  time  the 
rooms  in  which  the  cholera  has  prevail- 
ed are  cleaned,  and  *  dUinfectete  with 
chlorine*. 

All  these  measures  are  directed  by  the 
local  committees,  of  which  there  are  61 
in  the  city  and  suburbs,  consisting  of 
respectable  inhabitants,  medical  meD, 
ana  a  police-officer,  and  having  in  their 
service  men  who  devote  themselves  to 
nursing  the  sick,  and  preventing  inter- 
course with  other  persons.  These  ser- 
vants of  the  committee  are  generally 
lodged  in  particular  houses,  where  they 
are  always  to  be  found.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  these  regulations  are, 
in  all  instances,  rigidly  adhered  to;  they 
are  often  neglected,  owing  ta  the  pre- 
judices of  the  patients  and  their  faoii- 
lies,  who  conceal  the  disease;  the  re- 
missness or  connivance  of  the  medical 
men,  who  do  not  wish  to  cause  inconve- 
nience to  themselves  and  their  patients ; 
and  the  inactivity  of  some  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Experience  has  shewn  that  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cholera  has  been  most  effica- 
ciously prevented  when  the  paiieots 
have  been  immediately  removed  to  an 
hospital,  and  where  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  same  room  with  them  also  left 
the  infected  house,  and  returned  to  it 
only  after  it  was  cleaned  and  aired.  This 
measure  having  been  adopted  wherever 
circumstances  admitted  of  it,  may»  in 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of 
the  very  moderate  extent  to  which  the 
cholera'has  till  now  prevailed. 

In  reply  to  the  other  queries  put,  the 
following'answers  may  be  given : — 

1st.  What  description  of  persons  has 
most  suffered  from  the  disease  at  Ber- 
lin? 

The  great  majority  of  persons  attack- 
ed ivith  cholera  in  Berlin  consists  of 
those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  exposed 
to  the  usual  causes  of  disease,  viz.  cold, 
fatigue,  and  particularly  intemperance 
in  foo^  and  drink,  or  are  labouring  un- 
der previous  disease,  particularly  diar- 
rhoea ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  by 
their  business,  or  by  chance,  brou|;ht 
into  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
those  already  attacked  by  the  disease, 

*  Of  the  auperlor  efficacy  of  this  subetmcc^ 
howerer,  there  U  do  evidence^    T 
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and  with  their  dead  bodiet.  Of  course 
the  greatest  number  of  patients  occur  in 
the  lower  orders,  who  form  the  biillc  of 
the  population ;  but  there  have  not 
been  few  instances  among  persons  in 
easy  circomstances ;  in  them  also,  pre- 
vious disease,  intemperance,  fatieue,  or 
anxiety  of  mind,  have  generally,  al- 
tboogh  not  uniformly,  preceded  the  dis- 


2dJy.  Whether  the  disease  was  con- 
fined, for  any  length  of  timie  after  its 
appearance,  to  one  street  or  one  dis- 
trict of  the  city  ? 

The  first  cases  of  cholera  in  Berlin 
occurred  among  the  skippers  on  the 
boats  lying  on  the  river  Spree,  which 
flows  through  the  town,  and  in  houses  in 
ike  immediate  neiyhhourhood  of  the  river » 
The  disease  has  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  all  those  streets  which 
lie  along  the  navigated  branch  of  the 
river,  and  whose  inhabitants  at  the  same 
time  live  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  skippers  ana  fishermen.  On  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days  cases  appeared  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and,  in  manv  in- 
stances, they  were  those  of  individuals 
who  were  known  to  have  had  intercourse 
with  cholera  patients,  or  at  least  with 
the  boats  lying  on  the  river,  and  with 
the  streets  first  infected.  In  the  part 
of  the  cltv  chiefly  inhabited  by  people 
in  easy  circumstances  (Friedricbstadt) 
such  cases  generally  remained  solitary, 
and  the  disease  di^  not  spread  in  the 
streets  where  it  bad  thus  appeared :  in 
those  districts,  on  the  other  nand,  which 
are  peopled  by  the  labouring  classes  (in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  the  east- 
ern suburbs),  the  disease  once  having 
occupied  one  bouse  of  a  street,  was  ob- 
seired  to  attack  other  houses  succes- 
sively. Three  weeks  after  its  com- 
mencement the  cholera  had  spread  in 
all  directions,  without  any  regard  to  si- 
tuation, high  or  low,  damp  or  dry,  or  to 
exposure  northern  or  southern,  eastern 
or  western,  but  occurring  in  solitary  in- 
stances only  in  the  Friednchstadt,  whilst 
it  found  numerous  victims  in  four  or 
^re  other  qnarters  remote  from  one 
another,  and  inhabited  by  the  poor. 

3dly.  Whether,  when  the  disease  at- 
tacked one  member  of  a  family,  the 
other  individuals  in  the  tame  family 
suffered  from  it  ? 

This  is  the  case  so  frequently,  that  it 
raaT  almost  be  considerea  as  the  rule, 
and  the  contrary  as  the  exception,  un- 
less the  patient  be  removed  from  his 


family.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
numeric  returns  of  the  recurrence  of 
the  disease  \n  families,  but  the  following 
is  a  statement  of  its  re-appearance  In  the 
same  houses  where  it  had  shewn  it- 
self:— 

From  August  29th  to  September  26th« 
there  have  been  reported  cases  of  cho- 
lera in  Berlin,  770.  During  that  period^ 
a  second  case  has  happened  in  the  same 
house  where  one  case  had  been  report- 
ed :— After  one  day,  65  times ;  two 
days,  34  do. ;  three  days,  23  do. ;  four 
days,  16  do. ;  &ve  days,  21  do. ;  six  .dsys* 
7  00. ;  seven  days,  3  do.  $  eight  days, 
2  do. ;  nine  days,  0  do. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point,  it 
may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention 
some  instances  of  the  recurrence  of 
cholera  in  the  same  families  and  build- 
ings;— 

1.  A  physician  (Dr.  Callow),  who 
had  attended  cholera  patients,  being  at 
the  time  in  bad  health,  and  labouring 
under  diarrhoea,  died  of  cholera;  od 
the  day  following,  his  landlord  (Mr. 
Steibeh)  died ;  ir  dav  afterwards,  two 
children  of  the  landlord  died,  and  the 
servant-maid  was  taken  ill  of  cholera, 
and  recovered.  The  landlord's  wife  had 
been  removed  to  quarantine.  There 
have  been  no  more  cases  of  cholera  in 
this  street  and  its  neighbourhood. 

2.  A  family,  living  on  the  river  side, 
consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  four 
children,  and  a  servant-maid,  were  all 
sucetssivelif  attacked  w  ith  cholera ;  only 
the  husband  and  one  child  survived. 

3.  In  a  house  (Alte  Jakobstrasse,  66,) 
the  following  cases  of  illness  have  oc- 
curred :— 1.  Sept.  7th,  W.  M.  27  years 
of  age,  seized  by  cholera;  recovered. 
—2.  8th,  Miss  M.  32  years  of  age,  with 
vomiting  and  purging ;  recovered  after 
twelve  bours.~3.  llth,  A  boy  of  two 
years  and  eight  months,  son  of  a  cutler, 
cholera;  died  on  the  l:2tb,  after  eleven 
hours'  illness.--4.  eod.  A  journeyman 
of  the  cutler,  vomiting  and  purging; 
recovered.  —  5.  13th,  The  child  of  a 
tailor,  aged  two  years  and  nine  months ; 
died  of  cholera  after  nine  hours*  illness. 
—6.  15th,  An  apprentice  of  the  cutler, 
vomiting  and  purging;  recovered. — 7* 
eod.  The  man  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance on  No.  5  took  the  cholera,  and 
was  sent  to  the  hospital.— 8.  16th,  Ano- 
thera  apprentice  of  the  cutler,  vomiting 
and  puri^ing ;  recovered. 

4.  The  workhouse  (arbeitshaus),  a 
large  building  occupied  by  a  numerous 
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poor  popiilatioDy  had  a  cholera  patient, 
on  Sept.  dd»  fi9e  dajs  after  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  disease  in  the  city:  the  fol- 
lowifljr  cases  successively  occurred  id 
this  huildinsr :— Sept.  3d,  2  cases ;  5th» 
2  do.;  nth,  1  do.;  16th,  1  do.;  16th, 
5  do.  I  17th,  7  do. ;  18th,  6  do. ;  19th, 
9  do.;  20th,  4  do.;  21st,  6  do.;  22d, 
9  do. ;  2dd,  6  do. ;  24th,  3  do. ;  25tb, 
2  do, ;  26th,  4  do.— 60  cases. 

ImmtdHiiely  beside  the  worhlimise 
there  is  another  buildin^r  (Familienhaus), 
inhabited  by  a  flpreat  number  of  very 
poor  families,  who  there  find  employ-* 
meot  of  various  kinds :  here  the  disease 
did  not  show  itself  till  September  8th, 
Jive  dayt  after  the  first  ease  in  the  worh- 
house:  from  that  day  to  the  26th  Sept. 
27  caaes. occurred  in  this  house. 

It  may  finally  be  stated,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  cholera  has  ao- 
peared  and  spread  in  Berlin,  perfectly 
warrant;}  the  conclusion,  that  this  dis- 
ease is  always  produced  by  a  peculiar 
human  effluvmm,  which  in  its  mode  of 
generation  and  effusion  shows  some 
analogy  with  that  of  the  common  typhus 
fewer  of  Great  Britain,  but  extends  its 
deleterious  effects  to  a  limited  number 
of  persons  only,  who  are  rendered  emi- 
nently susceptible  by  cold,  intemper- 
ance, fatigue,  fear  and  anxiety,  diar- 
rhoea, and  oilier  previous  diseases. 

(Signed)    F.  W.  Bbckbr,  M.D. 

Berlin,  Oct.  6, 1881. 
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Extract  from  the  Instructions  given  by 
the  Central  Commission  of  Health,  in 
Paris,  to  the  Minor  Commissions  of 
Districts  and  Parishes  (d*arondisse- 
ment  et  de  quartier). 

In  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  this  awful 
epidemic,  it  will  behove  all  good  citi- 
zens to  combine  their  efforts  with  those 
of  government  to  purify  the  city  as  per- 
fectly as  the  localities  will  permit. 

The  commissions  are  composed  of 
medical  men,  persons  of  professional 
distinction,  so  selected  as  that  each  may 
be  employed  in  that  line  for  which  his 
talents  and  his  experience  adapt  him. 
To  these  are  addedpersons unconnected 
with  the  profession,  but  whose  standing 
in  society  is  most  respectable,  and  who 
have  mure  time  and  local  knowledge  to 


assist  and  direct  the  proceedings  of  tbetr 
colleagues.  The  civil  power  has  re- 
ceivea  orders  to  second  the  business  of 
the  commissions. 

The  parish  commissioners  are  to  visit 
every  house  in  their  parish,  and  point  out 
to  the  inhabitants  whatever  thev  find 
amiss,  warning  them  of  their  danger 
and  of  the  propriety  of  setting  all  to 
rights  before  the  police  interfere.  In 
these  visits  it  will  be  particularly  necea- 
sary  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  pri- 
vies, leads,  gutters,  and  channels  into 
which  the  foul  water  of  the  boose  flows  ; 
aJso  the  wells  and  cesspools;  and  to 
look  to  the  stables,  that  their  floors 
liave  the  proper  inclination  and  alloiV 
the  fluids  to  run  off*  from  thedungbeapB 
which  are  often  suffered  to  accumulale. 

Establishments — such  as  schools,  nor* 
series,  maisons  de  santS,  and  places  in- 
habited by  dog-keepers,  pig-feederd, 
rabbit-dealers,  pigeon-fanciers,  who  seU 
dom  remove  the  offal ;  also  the  dwelling 
of  rag<men,  graziers,  stable-keepers, 
bathmen,  tanners,  gut  manufactaren  i 
and,  in  short,  all  workshops  which  be* 
come  nuisances  b^  bad  smells  and  want 
of  cleanliness— will  have  need  to  be  ex* 
amined  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  commissioners  will  also  see  that 
the  public  streets  in  their  respectir« 
parishes  are  properly  paved  and  in  good 
order,  well  swept,  with  the  chaoneig 
running  free  and  cleanly  washed  i  that 
the  reservoirs  of  the  fountains  are  in 
good  repair,  and  sufficiently  nomerous  $ 
that  the  places  of  public  convenience 
are  well  kept,  and -as  many  as  need  be  $ 
and  whether  there  should  not  be  new 
urinoirs  established  in  certain  sitaatioBS* 
The  reports  of  the  parish  commia- 
sioners  are  to  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  districts,  which  Isst  are  to 
communicate  with  the  central  commia* 
sion,  and  also  to  give  their  personal  at- 
tendance in  visiting  those  places  from 
which  they  have  not  received  satisfao* 
tory  reports.  The  district  commission- 
ers are  also  to  call  upon  the  principal 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  and  to  solicit 
their  exertions  amon^  their  class  for  the 
more  perfect  purifying  of  the  city ;  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  neatness  in 
their  houses  and  dress,  and  of  temper- 
ance, the  want  of  which  produces  such 
aggravation  in  the  progress  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

The  business  of  the  central  commis- 
sion is  to  discuss  and  digest  the  reports 
received  from  the  district  commissioQ- 
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er« ;  to  form  tbe  grand  point  of  re-union 
of  e?ery  Uiio^  concerned  in  theae  works ; 
and  to  act  im mediately  in  connexion 
with  government. 

Members  of  the  central  commimen 
empaged  m  drawing  up  this  document, 
MM.  Mtre,  J.  Pelletier, Oirard,  Darcet, 
and  Loden  Delamorllere. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Micered  in  tbe  Ditpemary  of  the  London 
Univeruty, 

Db.  AflTHOVT  TOOD  TlIOMBON. 

Lectubb  IV. 
Noreraber  4.  1881. 

AcuU  Hydroeephalu$ — EpUepty, 
GiNTLEMEK, — The  principal  object  of  this 
lectnre  is,  to  direct  vour  attention  to  the 
Tery  interesting  and  highly- instructive  case 
of  acute  Hydrocephalus,  which  was  admitted 
oD  tbe  27cli  of  last  month,  and  which  has 
tenninated  fatally-*the  too  frequent  result 
of  cases  of  this  formidable  disease.  As  the 
little  patieat  was  necessarily  confined  to  bed» 
and  visited  at  home,  a  few  of  you  only  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress 
of  the  malady ;  I  will  therefore  enter  a  little 
more  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  case 
than  would  be  otherwise  necessary. 

George  Barker,  three  and  a  half  years  of 
agft.  a  fine  intelligent  hoy,  with  light  hair 
sad  bloe  eyes,  was  stated  to  be  too  ill  to  be 
brooght  to  the  Dispensary ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, Tisitcd  at  his  father's  house.  On  in* 
quiring  into  the  history  of  the  ease,  we  were 
informed  that,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  this 
child  fell  down  an  area,  and  struck  the  back 
pare  of  his  head  with  riolence ;  he  lay  for 
two  boors  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  with  the 
eye«  fixed.  Since  the  occurrence  of  that  ac* 
cident  be  has  been  less  playful  than  children 
of  bis  age  usually  are ;  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  dizziness;  and,  more 
than  once,  has  suddenly  fallen  down.  Six 
weeks  since,  when  in  the  country,  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  was  brought  to  town,, 
and  soon  afterwards  placed  under  the  care 
of  9  medical  gentleman,  who  lanced  the 
gums  under  the  impression  that  his  com- 
plaints arose  from  dentition.  On  Friday, 
the  21st  of  October,  he  was  seized  with  a 
Tiolrnt  pain  of  the  head,  which  con- 
tinued without  intermission.  The  cough 
aid  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  were 
brought  on  by  the  cold,  still  remained, 
but  only  in  a  slight  degree,  having  diminish- 
ed from  the  time  that  the  pain  of  the  head 
came  on.  The  bowels  were  relaxed,  and  the 
stools  dark-green  and  offensive.  Such  was 
the  account  given  by  the  mother. 


At  the  lime  of  taking  the  report  the  boy 
was  lying  on  his  back,  tbe  head  a  titUe  inclin- 
ed to  one  side,  and  the  eyes  closed :  he  ex- 
pressed great  intolerance  of  light.  His  mo- 
ther told  us  that  he  cried  for  many  hours  to- 
gether, sometimesutteringaloudand  prolong* 
ed  scream.  He  was  very  restless,  especially 
at  night,  rolling  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
sometimes  jumping  up  in  bed.  He  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  recognising  every  one  or  his 
lamuy ;  and  put  out  his  tongue  when  ordered 
to  do  so.  There  were  freauent  flushines  of 
the  cheeks,  followed  by  aampness  of  the 
skin.  The  pulse  was  116,  full  and  soft ;  the 
skin  was  dry;  the  temperature  moderate; 
the  tongue  uttle  furred;  the  urine  scanty^ 
high  coloured,  and  offensive  to  the  fmelU  He 
refuted  food.  On  examining  the  head,  it  ap- 
peared larger  than  in  children  of  a  similar  age. 
measuring  31)  inches  round,  and  12  incCee 
across  the  head,  from  ear  to  ear,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  coronal  suture.  Both  parenta 
are  healthy,  and  not  subject  to  complaints  of 
the  head.  Two  other  of  their  children,  how- 
ever, died  with  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  of  this  boy ;  botneither  of  them  had  met 
with  any  accident.  Ten  Leeches  were  ordered 
to  be  applied  behind  the  ears ;  and  a  powder, 
consisting  of  six  grains  of  Calomel  and  eight 
of  Jalap,  was  directed  to  be  taken  after  the 
bleeding,  and  the  head  to  be  kept  moist  with 
a  cold  evaporating  lotion. 

Ou  the  second  visit  we  found  that  four 
liceches  only  had  been  applied;  but  the 
mother  assured  us  that  much  blood  had 
flowed  after  they  dropped  off.  The  same 
degree  of  restlessness,  the  rolling  of  the 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  the  screaming, 
continued;  ^the  pulse  was  120,  thin,  and 
hard ;  and  the  stools  had  assumed  the  slimy, 
glased  appearance,  which  is  so  pathogno- 
monic of  acute  Hydrocephalus.  The  pu- 
pils were  not  dilated ;  the  tongue  was  still 
but  little  furred,  and  moist.  Four  grains  of 
Calomel  and  three  of  Colchicum,  were  or- 
dered to  be  taken  every  eight  hours,  and  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  a  solution  of  six  grains  of 
Tartar-emetic  in  six  fluid  ounces  o£  distilled 
water. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  pupils  were 
much  dilated ;  he  squinted,  and  complained 
of  not  seeing  distinctly;  there  was  soma 
degree  of  delirium,  and  the  pupils  were 
occasionally  turned  upwards.  The  stools 
had  lost  their  green  colour  and  glased  ap- 
pearance, and  were  pale  and  pasty ;  the 
tongue  had  become  more  furred,  but  was 
still  moist ;  and  this,  you  will  find,  is  fre- 
quently the  case  when  the  brain  is  s&ffected* 
The  same  plan  of  treatment  was  continued ; 
And,  as  the  head  was  hot,  the  application  of 
the  lotion  strenuously  enjoined.  On  the  after- 
noon of  this  day  conrulsions  supervened,  and 
continued  with  slight  remissions  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  The  pulse 
was  149,  and  bounding ;  the  pupils  were  still 
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•enaible  to  ligtit»  bot  tbe~  patient  appeared 
iocapable  of  recognmng  any  one.  At  noon 
(November  tbe  id),  tbe  wbole  face  was  sof- 
Aised  with  a  deep  scarlet  bln.Hb  ;  tbe  eyes 
were  protruded,  tbe  pupils  mdcb  dilated, 
and  tbe  teeth  fixed  as  in  trismus,  whilst  tbe 
breathing  was  stertorous.  The  thumbs  were 
thrown  across  tbe  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  two  first  joints  of  all  the  fingers  rigidly 
bent  inwards ;  the  pulse  was  hard,  bound- 
ing, and  150 ;  the  temperature  high ;  and 
there  was  an  evident  tendency  to  opis* 
thotonos.  He  had  passed  scarcely  any  urine 
since  yesterday,  and  only  one  stool,  which 
was  dark-green  and  pasty,  but  notglaxed. 
The  head  was  very  hot,  although  the  lotion 
bad  been  sedulously  applied.  The  temporal 
artery  was  ordered  to  be  opened,  but,  before 
five  ounces  of  blood  flowed,  a  state  of  coU 
lapse  came  on,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
rapid  fatal  termination  of  the  case  ;  neTcr- 
theless  the  trismus  did  not  yield.  Tbe 
breathing,  howerer,  lost  the  apoplectic  cha- 
racter, but  he  became  torpid,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  he  died.  Enemas,  composed 
of  small  quantities  of  White  Wine  Whey 
and  four  arops  of  Tincture  of  Opium,  were 
directed  to  be  administered  every  hour ;  and 
a  large  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  In  seven  boors  afterwards  be 
died. 

Poft-mortem  Examtjuition  tf  the  Body»^On 
laying  bate  the  cranium,  the  sutures  ap- 
peared more  than  usually  consolidated  in  so 
young  a  child ;  and  the  adhesion  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  bone  was  so  great, 
that  the  skull  cap  was  with  much  difficulty 
raised.  The  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  ^ 
brain  were  greatly  congested ;  as  were  those 
also  running  through  its  substance  ;  the  me- 
dullary part  displaying  an  infinite  number 
of  large  bloody  points.  The  whole  surface 
r»f  the  brain  was  bathed  with  serum,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  fluid  were  collected  in 
tbe  base  of  the  cranium,  passing  down  into 
tbe  cavity  of  the  spinal  column.  The  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  were  most  obvi- 
ous on  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  in  the 
sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  particularly  in 
the  pia  mater,  which  was  beautifully  inject- 
ed. The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
was  comparatively  small.  Tbe  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  was  healthy.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found  in  a  dis- 
eased state,  studded  with  dark  patches, 
which  penetrated  the  substance  of  tbe  vis- 
eus ;  several  small  tubercles,  not  larger  than 
millet-seeds,  were  also  observed  in  it  llie 
spleen  and  the  pancreas  were  healthy  ;  but 
the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and 
some  of  them  contained  suppurating  tuber- 
cles. The  rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera' 
were  in  a  natural  state. 

Few  cases,  gentlemen,  will  come  before 
you  more  fraught  with  important  matter 
for   remark,    both    in    a   theoretical    and 


practical  point  of  view,  than  that  tfae  re- 
port of  which  1  have  just  concluded.  In 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  disease,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  refer  it  to  tbe  accident  which 
occurred  to  tbe  child  eighteen  montlis  ago  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  concussion  im- 
pressed upon  the  brain  a  predisposition  to 
take  an  inflammatory  action,  rather  tiian  that 
tbe  inflammatory  state  of  the  menengies  then 
commenced.  It  is  true  that  tbe  child  dis- 
played less  sprightliness  than  usual  in  yoang 
children  after  the  accident,  but  it  is  pretty  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  until  after  he  caught 
cold,  six  weeks  ago,  that  the  inflammatory 
action  was  set  up ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  translation  of  diseased  actioo  from 
the  lungs  to  the  head,  as  the  ciiugh  abated 
when  the  head  became  aflTected.  How  Car 
the  state  of  the  brain,  induced  by  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head,  resembles  that  which  may 
be  denoniinated  hydrvcephulie,  and  which 
seems  hereditary  in  some  families,  it  is  dif- 
ficult  to  determine  ;  bot  that  anch  a  state 
exists  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  is  as 
much  propriety  in  talking  of  a  Hydrocephalic 
as  a  Scrofulous,  or  any  other  diathesis :  the 
constitutional  disposition  to  many  diseases  is 
obvious,  long  before  the  habit  is  actually  un- 
der the  influence  of  tbe  disease  to  which  the 
diathesis  is  supposed  to  contribute.  In 
this  state  of  the  brain,  however  it  may  be 
brought  on,  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver,  or  some  other  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  not  iinfrequently  disposes  the  me- 
ningeal vessels  to  take  on  that  action 
which  terminates  in  effusion  of  serum,  either 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  into  its  veo- 
tricles.  in  our  little  patient's  case,  the  pri- 
mary diseased  action  was  evidently  in  the 
lungs. 

The  knowledge  of  tbe  fact,  that,  ia 
families  in  which  the  hydrocephalic  diathesis 
prevails,  a  transference  of  diseased  action 
from  any  part  of  tbe  body  to  the  head  is  al- 
ways likely  to  occur,  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  early  attention  to  even  tbe  slight- 
est inflammatory  attacks  in  such  individaals  ; 
and  more  especially  when  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  affected.  In  such  a  case  as  that 
now  under  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  much  security  maj  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated from  establishing  an  issue,  so  as 
to  divert  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  and  from  constant  attention  to  the 
bowels.  In  tbe  present  case,  both  the  liver 
and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  diseased ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  were  consequent 
on  the  state  of  the  head,  arising  from  the 
fall :  and  daily  experience  will  teach  you, 
gentlemen,  that,  in  rases  of  cerebral  de- 
rangement, conjoined,  as  they  almost  always 
are,  with  disease  of  the  hepatic  and  cbylo- 
poetic  organs,  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
determine  whether  the  brain  or  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  be  the  primary  seat  of  disease. 
The  dizziness  and  falling  down,  which  oc- 
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cvrred  before  oar  little  patient  caagbt  the 
cold  which  proved  the  exciting  canse  of  this 
affectioii  of  the  brain,  indicates  a  state  of 
tkts  organ  nmiiar  to  that  which  sometimes 
precedes  attacks  of  Epilepsy  ;  and  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  had  been  spared,  he  probably 
would  have  suffered  from  that  disease. 

The  next  observation  to  which  I  have  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  the  position  of  the 
Datient  on  oor  first  visit.  He  was  lying  on 
his  back,  with  his  eyes  closed,  to  shade  them 
from  the  painful  stimaJas  of  light.  This 
afiorde  me  another  oppoitnnity  of  making  a 
few  remarks  on  the  physiognomy  of  disease. 
Wben  the  brain  is  affected,  the  power  of  vo- 
Htion  over  the  masctes  is  moch  diminished, 
eQinetiaies  wholly  suspended  ;  consequently, 
the  position  on  the  side,  which  is  natural  to 
as  daring  rest,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  patient  tarns 
on  his  back.  B^  observing  this  position, 
therefore,  when  it  is  atten4ed  with  scream- 
ing. Tolling  the  head  on  the  pillow,' and 
jumping  up  in  bed,  you  may  always  form  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  the  brain. 
These  symptoms,  however,  mark  a  high  de- 
gree of  irritation  rather  than  one  of  acute 
ioiammation  ;  but  if  the  means  taken  to  ob- 
viate this  condition  prove  insufficient,  the 
acute  inflammatory  action  is  rapidly  set  ap, 
and  runs  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  is 
troe  that  the  previous  symptoms  often  so  olose« 
ly  resemble  those  connected  with  Worms,  or 
with  Dentition,  that  the  diagnosis  becomes 
extremely  difficult;  but  when  we  see  the 
patient  always  lying  on  his  back,  and  rolling 
the  head  on  the  pillow,  we  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  in  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be 
Acute Hydroeephalus,  Jnemployingtbisuame, 
gentlemen,  I  do  it  merely  in  conformity  to 
established  custom,  for  the  Hydrocephalus, 
or  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  is  ceruinly  not  the 
disease,  but  the  consequence  of  the  disease. 

The  thumbs  thrown  across  the  palm  of 
the  hands,  and  the  clonic  spasm  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  two  first  phalanges  of  the  fin- 
gers, with  the  accompanying  trismus,  indi- 
cate a  high  state  of  cerebral  excitement, 
particularly  on  the  bass  of  the  brain,  involv- ' 
ing  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves  within  the 
craaiom ;  and  this  the  post-mortem  dissec- 
tion demonstrated  to  be  the  case,  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  The  crossing  of  the  thumbs 
is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom  of  visceral 
irritation  affecting  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata,  in  severe  cases  of  dentition,  and 
occasionally  in  irritatitm  from  worms ;  in 
these  eases,  the  spasm  is  generally  resolved 
by  correcting  the  condition  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  active  purgatives,  so  as  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  brain ;  but  when 
purging  faib,  bloodletting,  followed  byca- 
wnel  and  opium,  must  be  resorted  to. 
Trismus  is  a  very  uncommon  termination  of 
Acute  Hydrocephalas,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
cooDted  for  by  the  extension  of  the  inflam- 


mation of  the  pia  mater  to  the  medalla  spi- 
nalis ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  which 
it  could  be  referred.  Late  investigations, 
particularly  those  of  the  continental  patholo* 
gists,  have  also  discovered  an  increased  vas- 
cularity of  the  spine  in  all  cases  of  tetanus ; 
indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  besides  the 
fixation  of  the  jaws,  the  diaphragm,  and  abdo-» 
minal  muscles,  the  trapesius  and  the  serratus 
magnns  auticns  are  thrown  into  spasmodic 
contraction,  we  can  only  trace  these  effects 
to  inflammation  affecting  the  origins  of  the 
par  vagum,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  the 
phrenic  and  external  respiratory  nerves,  or 
to  those  nerves  affected  by  some  other 
powerful  irritating  cause.  That  the  former 
is  the  most  probable  cause,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  permanent  or  clonic  nature  of  the 
spasm. 

The  turning  up  of  the  pupils  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  indicating  the  efiusion 
of  fluid  within  the  cranium  ;  and,  as  it  al- 
ways appears  towards  the  close  of  this  for- 
midable disease,  the  vulgar  say  *<  that 
children,  with  water  in  the  head,  are  looking 
to  their  final  home.'*  It  is  said,  that  vulgar 
sayings  are  generally  founded  in  fact,  and  this 
is  true  as  far  as  this  turning  up  of  the  eyes 
is  the  prognostic  of  great  debility  :  but  it  is 
only  when  it  occurs  in  our  waking  hours 
that  it  is  so,  for  in  sleep  it  is  always  present ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  all  be  said  to  be 
looking  towards  oo^  final  homes  during  sleep. 
You  will  read  in  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, and  other  medical  writings,  that  both 
the  turning  up  of  the  pupil  and  strabismus  is 
the  result  of  spasmodic  action,  but -the  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  demon- 
strated that  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
The  tuming-np  of  the  pupil  is  merely  an  in- 
dication of  great  debility  extended  to  the 
voluntary  muscles  of  the  eye,  leaving  the 
obliqui  to  act  with  relatively  greater  power, 
and  it  is  by  their  operation  that  the  pupil 
rolls  upwards.  The  same  thing,  as  I  have 
already  said,  occurs  in  sleep,  but  it  is  not 
observed,  owing  to  the  eyelids  being  dosed. 
When  any  circumstance  occurs,  however,  to 
prevent  the  eyelids  from  closing,  then  it  be- 
oomes  visible.  This  is  well  described  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Sheffield,  which 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  published  in  his  admira- 
ble work  on  the  Nervous  System.  The  pa- 
tient, owing  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  ttice, 
could  close  the  lids  of  one  eye  only  in  sleep, 
whilst  the  other  remained  uncovered.  .  '*  The 
right  is  closed,*'  says  Mr.  Jackson,  *'  and 
the  upper  eyelid  on  the  left  side  remains  as 
in  the  state  of  ordinary  vision,  whilst  the  in- 
ferior margin  only  of  the  cornea  is  visible ; 
thus  simulating  the  appearance  on  the  pa- 
ralytic side  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  dyio^." 

No  feature,  nevertheless,  is  so  indicative 
of  the  state  of  the  brain  as  the  eye.  In 
the  early  or  inflammatory  stage  of  Acute 
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Hydrocephalus,  they  are  generally  auffuaed, 
watery,  and  intoleraot  of  light:  .when  the 
state  of  oppression  8*tpervene8,  tlie  pupils 
become  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  uot  closed 
e?en  in  sleep  (  strahismus,  the  rolliDg  of  the 
eyeball  in  its  socket,  and  various  contortions 
are  observed.  Sometimes  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  we  find  the  pupil  much 
contracted,  with  knitting  of  the  eyebrows; 
but  these  symptoms  rather  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  nervous  irritation  than  inflamma* 
tion  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  althoagh 
it  is  often  mistaken  for  Arachnitis,  into  which 
k  may  decline,  if  not  properly  managed<  It 
may  be  removed  by  a  course  of  brisk  purg«« 
tives,  followed  by  the  judicious  and  cautious 
administration  of  opiom  and  light  aromatics: 
if  blood  be  abstracted,  it  should  be  in  small 
quantity,  and  by  means  of  leeches  on  the 
temples,  or  behind  the  ears. 

I'he  green,  slimy,  glazed  looking  stools, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  disease  as 
t6  be  designated  Hydrocephalic,  demonstrate 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  nervous  energy 
on  the  secretion  of  the  liver :  instead  of  the 
ordinary  scci'etion  of  the  viscus,  these  green, 
slimy  stools  are  produced.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance not  to  confound  these  stools  with  the 
dark  green  alvine  discharges  which  usually 
follow  the  administration  of  Calomel  in  chil> 
dren ;  and  which  seem  to  depend  on  the 
mercurial  stimulatinethe  gall-ducts,  and  thus 
exciting  the  gall-bladder  to  pour  out  its  con* 
tents,  which,  from  havinjg  been  pent  up  for 
some  time,  have  become  ?iscid.or  inspissated, 
and  acquired  a  much  darker  green  hue  than 
recent  hepatic  bile.  Hydrocephalic  stools 
are  distinguished  from  these  by  being  very 
Kttle  acted  upon  by  water,  whioh  is  scarcely 
coloured  or  rendered  turbid  by  them,  and  by 
possessing  little  or  no  offensive  odour*  We 
know  too  little  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  liver,  or  any  other  gland,  separates  its 
secretion  from  the  blood,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  chanf e  which  produces  Hydro- 
cephalic stools ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  stale  of  the 
brain ;  and  one  fact,  of  practical  utiii^  is 
worth  a  score  of  coojectursl  theories,  lif  no 
change  occur  in  this  state  of  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations, a  fatal  prognosis  may  be  pro- 
nounced ;  but  the  contrary  does  not  always 
authorise  os  to  venture  on  hasarding  a  fa- 
voorable  opinion;  this  is  demonstrated  in 
the  case  before  us :  the  stools  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  attack  lost  their  hydrocephalic 
aspect,  and  became  pale  and  pasty,  whilst 
the  disease  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  It 
was  almost  immediately  after  this  change 
that  the  patient  became  insensible,  and  in- 
capable of  recogniring  those  about  him;  and 
it  might  be  expected,  that,  as  the  fluid  was 
poured  out  within  the  cranium  and  the  in« 
flammatory  action  was  partly  suspended,  the 
(unction  of  the  liver  would  becomo  more 


natural  and,  consequently,  the  bile  reassume 
an  appearance  more  consonant  with  its  usual 
state. 

The  frequent  fatal  issue  of  attacks  of  acuto 
Hydrocephalus  has  led  to  a  too  general  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  an.  iocurable  dueiise ;  and 
has,  unfortunately,  paralyzed  those  effort* 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  exerted  to 
trace  and  avert  the  causes  of  the  «viU  Let 
me  warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  entertain- 
ing such  opinions :  every  disease,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  a  vital  organ,  becomes 
an  incurable  disease  in  the  hands  of  th»  ig- 
norant and  the  negligdnt ;  but  Hydrocepha- 
luSf  even  in  its  advanced  stage,  alter  stra- 
bismus, blindness,  and  convulsions  have 
taken  place*  as  long  as  the  pulse  rensaina 
moderately  steady,  ^nd  the  breathing  con* 
tinues  natural;  must  not  be  contemplated  in 
inactivity,  as  if  the  fatal  event  were  iaevi-. 
table. 

In  regarding  the  disease  as  an  inflanooia- 
tory  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  excited  by 
external  injuries,  or  more  frequently  by  dis- 
eased states  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  sym- 
pathetically affecting  the  brain,  peculiarly 
predisposed  by  hereditary  organisation  or 
accidental  causes  to  take  on  diseased  action, 
we  are  led  to  consider  two  distinct  kinds  of 
treatment,  according  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
ease at  the  time  our  advice  is  demanded  s 
the  one  prophylactic,  the  other  curative.  It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  practitioner  to  pot  the 
former  in  practice  only  when  he  is  aware  of  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  Hydrocephalus, 
existing  in  a  family,  which  has  that  implieit 
confidence  in  his  opinion  that  would  insure 
attention  to  it,  even  when  the  reasons  for 
following  it  are  not  veiy  evident  to  commoa 
observers  ;  in  exercising  the  second,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  disease  has  gained 
too  great  an  influence  before  his  efforts  ta 
overcome  it  are  commenced; 

As  a  prophylactic  measure  in  those 
families  in  which  the  Hydrocephalic  diathe* 
ais  is  suspected,  the  closest  attention  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  state  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  In  the  slightest  dcTiation  from  the 
healthy  st)site,  the  hypochondria  should  be 
examined ;  if  any  tenderness  on  pressure  be 
felt»  leeches  should  be  immediately  applied ; 
and  if  the  stools  be  unnatural.  Calomel,  aad 
Tartar  Emetic,  or  James's  Powder,  in  con- 
iunction  with  Jalap,  or  Scammony,  should 
be  administered.  But  yon  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  when  intestinal  irritatioa  is. 
I^reat,  drastic  purgatives  frequently  tend  to 
mcrease  it ;  and,  therefore,  mstead  of  Ca- 
lomel, combined  with  Jalap  or  Scammony. 
you  will  find  the  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta. 
with  the  powder  of  Colchicum,  better  adapt. 
ed  to  subdue  irritation  and  promote  healthy 
secretion.  I  have  found  the  mostobvioue 
advantage  to  result  from  a  long-continned 
course  of  the  Wine  of  Aloes  combined  with 
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Alkalies.    If,  hoviever,  notwttbitanding  the 
opeastate  of  the  bowel6>eadacbe,or  any  otbef 
symptoina  of  moibid  ezcitemeQt  of  the  cere» 
bnun,  display  tbemselve0»>  then  the  employ* 
nentofmare  active  pargatiTes  fthould  be  re* 
•orted  to;  but  these  ooghtBOt  to  stand  in  the 
way  ai  local  blood- letting,  for  it  is  only  by 
sobdoing  vascular  excitement  in  its  earliest 
stage  and  oorrectiiig  the  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,   that  we   can  expect   to 
ward  off  the  influence  of  those  causes,  which 
have  called  into  activity  the  morbid  tendency 
of  the  habit,  and  to  aid  the  powers  of  the 
consdtatioQ  in  restoring  its  healthy  functions. 
After  the  attack  has  really  commencedi 
the  depletion  should  be  more  active,  but 
nsvertlielesa  limited.    In   the    case  under 
oonsidciation,  the  number  of  leeches  ap« 
plied  was  inadequate  to  the  effect,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  account  of  the  quantity  of 
hkNMl  lost  was  exaggerated.  Although  aware 
of  this»  yet  (  was  hopeful  that,  by  purging  ac- 
tively with  Calomel  and  Colchicum,  with  the 
addition  of  Tarter  emetic  in  doses  sufficient, 
by  its  nauseating  influence,  to  abate  arterial 
action,  I  should  be  enabled  to  diminish  the 
general  morbid  irritability  of   the  nervous 
■ysiea,  without   deprettsing  too  much  the 
powers  of  life.    The  low  state  of  the  habit 
piwious  to  the  attack  rendered  much  deple- 
tion by  blood-letting  a  doubtful  measure; 
and  having  had  manv  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  beneficisi  effet ts  of  active  purg- 
ing im  Acute   Hydrocephalus,  the  leeches 
wen  not  cudered  to  be  repeated.    It  may1»e 
tho^fat  that  the  nature  of  thep urgative  to 
be  employed  is  of  httle  consequence ;  Calo* 
mcJ,  im  coaabinatioa  with  Colcliicnm  and  an 
aatimoaial,  not  only  stimulates  the  torpid 
bowel*,  and,  by  acting  on  the  orifices  of  the 
gaO-docts,  empties  the  Kver,  but  it  also  aids 
in  aiiering  the  abdominal  secretions  and  ex* 
citimg  the  languid  absorbents ;  consequently 
it  oa^t  always  to  be  preferred.    I  recollect 
Dr.  Penman  iiavin|^  informed  me  that  he 
had  ofdcred  Elatenum  in  one  case;  the 
effect  of  which  was  a  violent  diarrhota  that 
coBCiBned  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  disappeared,  and 
the  child  recovered.     My  own  experience, 
also,  asdoees  me  to  place  more  confidence  in 
pupng  than  in  bloodletting  in  Hydrocepha- 
Ins.      When,  however,   the    symptoms  of 
Apoplexr,   with .  stertorous  breathing,  and 
the  acarfot,  flashed  state  of  the  face  super* 
fcaed.  BO  akcmative  remained  but  opening 
the  temporal  artery ;  but,  could  I  have  an* 
rieip^tea  the  sedden  coUapse  which  follow- 
ed, I  tlbiak  I  should  not  hare  ordered  it. 

Same  benefit  might  have  possibly  resulted 
finUB  the  eabstilntio&  of  Cretan  oil  for  the 
isBceC  ;  and  ae  the  fixed  state  of  the  jaws 
Bovmited  medicines  from  being  exhibited 
W  the  Bsooth,  its  effeeim  woald  have  been 
ititistirt  hj  applying  it  to  the  surface,  ae 
With  Opioob    As  the  collapse 


immediately  followed  the  arteriotomy,  the 
only  chance  that  then  remained,  to  avert  the 
fatal  issue,  was  to  arouse  anew  and  to  support 
the  powers  of  the  hahit.  I  cannot,  gentle- 
men, urge  too  8trong;ly  the  necessity  of 
making  yourselves  familiar  with  the  distinc- 
tion which  exists  between  Coma  and  Exhaus- 
tion ;  and  warning  you,  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  to  throw  aside 
Calomel,  Antimonials,  and  every  other  de* 
pressing  agent,  and  to  have  immediate  re- 
course to  White  Wine  Whey,  or  Brandy 
and  Water,  Anunonia,  and  Opiates,  in  ade* 

auate  doses,  frequently  repeated,  until  eri* 
ent  symptoms  of  re-action  display  them* 
selves.  Iltese  are  readily  recognised  by  the 
pulse,  which  will  become  less  frequent  and 
fuller ;  by  the  warmth  of  the  extremities  re* 
turning^;  and,  with  the  colour  of  the  cheeks, 
the  restoration  of  the  natural  expression  of  the 
countenance.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place, 
the  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  gentle 
aperients,  such  as  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia, 
and  the  stimulants  gradually  exchanged  for 
light  nutritive  diet  and  appropriate  tonics. 
Were  it  necessary,  I  could  detail  to  yon  so* 
veral  cases,  in  which  I  have  snatched  chil- 
dren, as  it  were,  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  by  exchanging  the  depleting  for 
the  cordial  plan  of  treatment,  under  which 
every  symptom  of  threatened  effusion  ha 
vanished,  and  the  smile  of  returning  health 
gradually  returned  to  a  countenance,  which 
not  twenty-four  hours  before  displayed  the 
ftciei  Hippocratica-^ihdX  fatal  index  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and,  frequently,  too  certain 
harbinger  of  final  dissolution. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment  on 
the  appearances  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
marrow  displayed  in  the  examination  of  the 
body;  they  were  such  as  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  that  characterised 
the  disease,  and  to  add  another  proof,  were 
any  wanting,  of  the  importance  of  morbid 
dissections. 

Epilepsy, 

I  have  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  that  you  have 
observed,  with  satisfaction,  the  success  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Leni.  He  has  had  no  fit  since  the  !l(7th  of 
last  month ;  but,  nevertheless,  although  the 
headache  has  completely  left  him,  yet  he 
still  complains  of  dizxiness,  and  Uiere  is  a 
constant  winking  of  the  eyes,  with  suffusion 
of  these  organs,  and  an  expression  of  great 
imriety.  The  pulse  is  72,  small,  and  irre- 
gulcnr,  and  the  tongue  furred.  The  bowels 
are  open,  and  the  urine  has  lost  its  high  co- 
lour. He  has  been  ordered  to  continue  the 
use  of  his  pills,  and  mixture,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ftlxxiv,  of  the  Arsenical  solution.  I 
shall  say  nothing  regarding  the  reasons  for 
prescribing  this  tonic,  until  we  shall  have 
seen  sonething  of  its  eflects« 
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REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 
Stricture  of  $everal  yean   ttanding.  Extrava- 
sation and  Death^with  CUnival  Remarks. 
James  Fihlaison,   aged    50,    residing    at 
No.  11«,  Aldprsgale-street,  was  seised  with 
sbiTerings,  which  came  on  once  in  twenty 
four  hours,  and  were  so  severe  as  to  compel 
him  to  appfy  at  the  General  Dispensary.  The 
shiverings  were  speedily  removed  by  tlie  use 
of  quinine  ;  bat  Mr.  Couison  was  requested 
to  see  him  for  a  difficulty  which  he  bad  in 
passing  his  wat^r.    The  patient  said,  that 
for  twelve  years  past  the  sise  of  the  stream 
of  urine  had  been  diminishing,  and  that  he 
had  experienced  at  times  great  pain  in  pass- 
ing bis  urine,  and  felt  frequent  desire  to 
make  it.    Tbese  symptoms  had  of  late  very 
much  increased.     At    this  time   he  could 
scarcely  pass  any  water,  and  what  came 
away  was  passed  in  drops  ;  there  was  great 
pain  end  a  sense  of  scalding  in  the  urethra, 
and  on  examination  a  swelling  was  found  in 
the  perineum.     There  was  also  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance.    It  was  very  clear 
that  some  portion,  of  the  urethra  was  in  a 
.Tery  diseased  condition,  and  from  the  pain 
and  scalding.in  the  part,  and  swelling  in  the 
perineum,  Mr.  C.  apprehended  that  ulcera- 
tion of  the  urethra,  and  extravasation  into 
the  perineum,  had  commenced.    A  middle- 
Kised  catheter  was  introduced,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  as  far  as  the  membranoua 
part  of  the  urethra  ;  but  here  a  firm  obstruc- 
tion was  met,  and  the  instrument  was  in- 
stantly withdrawn.     A  small-sized  catheter 
was  tried,  and  with  very  little  difficulty  in- 
troduced into  the  bladder :  about  half  a  pint 
of  dark-coloured  fluid  came  away,  and  the 
patient  felt  much  relieved.     Mr.  Coulson 
wished  to  make  an  ncision  into  the  perineum, 
but  the  patient  would  not  consent.    A  gum 
elastic  catheter  was  kept  in  the  bladder; 
warm  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  part ; 
an  opiate  was  given  immediately,  and  some 
aperient  medicines  ordered  in  the  morning. 

The  patient  had  continued  easy  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,  since  which  the  pain  had 
returned  ;  the  swelling  had  extended  to  the 
scrotum,  and  the  prepuce  was  also  odema* 
tous.  llie  necessity  of  giving  relief  by  an 
operation  was  again  strongly  urged  upon  the 
patient  and  his  friends,  but  the  proposition 
was  met  by  adecided  negative.  As  the  bowels 
had  not  l^en  opened,  a  clyster  was  given  ; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  quick,  (ISO) ;  and 
the  countenance  pale  and  anxious.  The  ex- 
travasation extended  during  the  course  of  the 
day  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
on  (he  penis  there  were  vesicles  filled  with 
black  fluid ;  the  penis  itself  was  semi*erect ; 
the  pulse  140,  and  very  small ;  liiccup  {  now 
free  from  pain.    In  the  evening  he  died. 


The  body  was  examined  within  f  4  hoar^ 
after  death.  The  whole  cellular  tissue  of 
the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  were  loaded  with  a  dark- 
coloured  fluid,  having  a  strong  urinary  smell ; 
the  urethra  was  sound  in  ever^  part  except 
at  the  membranous  portion,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  nlcemtion,  and  the 
opening  communicated  with  a  cavity  in  the 
perineum  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  an  egg ; 
the  prostate  was  enlarged,  and  the  bladder 
inflamed. 

Nov.  4th. — To-day,  Mr.  Coulson  made  the 
following  clinical  observations  on  the  above 
case : — Cientlemen,  this  case  of  extravasa- 
tion of  urine  ndth  stricture,  which  occurred 
some  time  ago  in  this  institution,  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  mischief  extends, 
and  even  death    ensues,  unless  the    most 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  be  resorted  to. 
The  giving  relief  to  the  extravasated  urine 
by  free  incision  might  have   afforded   the 
patient  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  ought  in 
no  case  whatever  to  be  neglected.     Extra- 
vasation of  urine  may  occur  in  consequence 
of  pre-existing  mischief  in  the  urethra,  (and 
is  then  frequently,  though  not  always,  pre- 
ceded by  retention.)  or  in  consequence  of 
violence,  either  external,  as  a  Mow,  fall, 
&c.,  or  internal,  as  the   too  forcible  intro- 
duction of  instruments.  The  symptoms,  how- 
ever, of  the  disease  from  either  cause  are 
pretty  much  alike  :  there  is  pain  and  a  sense 
of  scalding  in  the  urethra,  increased  bv  any 
attempt  at  making  water,  swelling  and  ten- 
derness of  the  perineum,  which,  in  severe 
cases,  generally  extends  to  the  scrotum,  pre- 
puce, and  lower  part  of  tbe  abdomen,  and 
the  skin  over  tbe  part  where  the  urine  has 
extravasated  ultimately  becomes  gangrenous. 
When  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  urine  ban 
escaped,  a  hard  circumscribed  swelling  oc- 
curs, which  terminates  in  an  urinary  ab- 
scess ;  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe  ;  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  gene- 
rally supervenes ;  and  if  the  urine  has  not 
been  evacuated  by  free  incision  into  the  part, 
the  patient  rapidly  sinks ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  adopted,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  much  increased.  The 
course  which  the  urine  takes  is  a  point  wor- 
thy of  your  attention,  and  depends  on  the  at- 
tachment of  the  perineal  fascia.    The  urine 
seldom  makes  its  way  down  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anas— 
a  direction  which,  from  the  position  of  the 
body,  you  might  naturally  expect  the  urine 
to  take.    The  urine,  however,  makes  its 
way  upwards,  where  the  perineal  fascia  la 
loose,  or  has  no  fixed  attachments,  being 
there  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  abdomen.    Laterally 
this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  rami  of  the 
ischia  and  pubes,  and  posteriorly  it  dipe  be- 
hind the  transverse  perinei  muscles,  and  be- 
comes connected  with  the  anieiior  layer  of 
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tbe  triaogular,  or,  as  it  is  tofnetimes  called. 
Camper's,  Jigameot.  Thus  you  will  see  that, 
unless  the  faM:ia  is  destroyed  by  ulceration 
or  external  ▼iolence,  the  urine  canrot  escape 
in  these  two  latter  directions.  Sometimes 
the  urine  makes  its  way  into  the  cells  of  the 
ccrpos  »pongiosttm,  and  then  the  penis  at- 
tains a  large  sixe,  and  in  general  becomes 
paogreoons  ;  the  penis  also  in  these  cases  is 
in  a  state  of  erection.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his 
valuable  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  (pic/.  Medical  Gazette,  toI  i.  page  7,) 
says,  that  "  a  black  spot  may  be  sometimes 
seen  on  the  glans  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  a  most 
fatal  sign,  for  I  never  knew  one  to  recover 
in  whom  it  appeared ;  it  indicates  that  the 
uiioc  has  been  effused  into  the  cells  of  the 
carpas  spongiosam."  The  urethra  also  gives 
way  sometimes  more  anteriorly  about  an 
incn  cr  so  from  the  external  orifice  ;  in  this 
case  the  prepuce  will  be  most  oedematoos. 
I  will  now  show  yoo  a  curious  case  of  this 
kind,  in  a  man  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who 
is  at  present  under  my  care,  and  whose  ure- 
thra has  given  way  in  this  part.  You  per- 
ceive that  when  he  is  making  water  the  an- 
terior extremity  of  the  penis,  particularly  the 
imder  sorface,  swells  to  a  great  size ;  the  dr- 
coaleience  of  this  part  b  seven  inches. 
When  be  has  emptied  his  bladder,  he  then 
empties  thb  pouch,  or  second  bladder,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  with  his  fingers ;  it  gives 
him  littJe  or  no  inconvenience. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  extravasation  of 
urine  consists,  first,  in  introducing  a  catheter 
down  to  the  stricture,  or,  if  you  can,  into  the 
bladder**then  place  your  patient  in  the  same 
position  as  if  you  are  going  to  operate  for 
stone,  and  make  a  free  incision  in  the  peri- 
neum down  to  the  ruptured  portion  of  the 
oieihra.  If  yon  have  succeeded  previously 
ia  gettinc  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  when  you  have  completed 
the  inciaion,  but  to  let  the  instrument  re- 
main :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  have  only 
succeeded  in  getting  an  instrument  down  to 
the  nipCnred  portion,  you  must  then,  taking 
the  point  of  the  instrument  in  the  urethra  for 
your  guide,  endeavour,  from  the  external 
wound,  to  pass  a  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  keep  it  there  two  or  three  days  t  if 
yoa  cannot  get  a  catheter  into  the  bladder 
ffom  the  external  wound,  you  will  not  have 
much  to  apprehend,  as  the  urine  will  make 
its  escape,  if  there  be  a  free  external  open- 
ing :  alao  make  free  incisions  wherever  the 
urine  is  extiavasated.  If  the  urethra  is  rup- 
tured jost  behind  the  scrotum,  this  part  at- 
tains a  great  sixe ;  and  in  this  case  you  must 
make  a  very  deep  incision,  guided  by  the 
middle  line  of  the  scrotum  down  to  the  rup- 
tured part  1  attended  a  case,  not  very  long 
ago,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  where  the  urethra 
iad  given  way  in  thb  situation ;  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  free  division  of  the  parts 
in  the  manner  ia  which  I  have  now  men- 


tioned ;  the  patient,  however,  died.  Locally, 
apply  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  to 
promote  the  coming  away  of  the  sloughs, 
and  when  they  have  come  uway,  apply  some 
mild  ointment  to  the  wounds ;  internally, 
yon  must  give  some  saline  medicines  till  the 
sloughs  have  come  away,  and  opiates,  if  at 
bed-time,  and  afterwards  support  your  pa- 
tients' sttrcngth  with  tonics,  wine,  and 
strengthening  diet. 

On  examination  after  death,  we  in  general 
find  ulceration  of  the  urethra  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  peri- 
neum, scrotum,  and  lower  part  of  the  aodo- 
men  loaded  with  urine,  or  in  a  state  of  ean- 
greoe.  If  there  has  been  strictuie  of  long 
standing,  the  prostate,  bladder,  and  some- 
times the  kidnevs,  will  be  found  diseased. 
Extravasation  ot  urine  from  the  urethra,  as 
I  said  before,  is  frequently  preceded  by  re- 
tention, or  some  such  marked  symptoms  of 
disease  in  the  canal,  as  to  lead  the  prao- 
titiouer,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, to  delect  its  nature,  and  to  adopt  at 
once  the  proper  means  of  relief:  thitf,  how- 
ever, does  not  invariably  happen.  A  case  of 
extravasation  came  under  my  care  in  this 
institution,  in  1828,  where  there  had  been 
but  little  previous  disease,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  such  marked  symptoms  as  to  lead 
me  to  detect  the  complaint.  The  case  had 
been  entered  under  the  physician^  but  I  was 
requested  to  see  the  patient  for  a  pain  and 
a  scalding  in  the  perineum.  I  at  first  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  extravasation, 
and  I  asked  him  to  make  water,  which  he 
did  in  my  presence,  in  a  very  good  stream  s 
at  the  time  of  making  water,  however,  the 
pain  was  increased  :  he  assured  me  also  that 
he  had  never  any  difficulty  in  voiding  hb 
urine.  I  then  thought  nothing  more  of  ex- 
travasation, but  treated  the  complaint  with 
the  usual  antiphlogistic  means,  as  leeches 
to  the  part,  and  warm  fomentations.  The 
pain  was  followed^  by  rrdness  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  but  there  never  was 
much  swelling.  The  patient,  however,  ra- 
pidly sunk,  and  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion disclosed  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  urine  lodged  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  perineum  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  There  was  no  exten- 
sive ulceration  of  the  urethra ;  the  urine 
had  escaped  from  three  or  four  minute  open- 
ings (of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  a  small  sil- 
ver probe)  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  This  part  of  the  ulrethra  was  also 
narrower  than  natural,  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  instructive  to  yon  to  mention  this 
case,  for  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  my 
own  mind,  the  man's  life  having  been  lost 
from  the  nature  of  the  complaint  not  being 
understood.  I  would  advise  you  never  to 
conceal  an  error  in  practice ;  if  the  only  effect 
of  concealment  were  to  deprive  our  profes- 
sional brethren  of  an  ample  source  uf  in- 
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Btraction  (fot  erroiB  will  occtir  to  all),  tbk  of 
itself  ought  to  foim  a  floflBcient  ioducement 
for  us  not  to  practise  it.  But  this  is  not  all — 
by  keeping  secret  our  errors  in  practice,  we 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  state 
to  commit  them,  without  remorse,  by  deaden- 
ing those  moral  feelings  which  the  commis- 
sion of  errors  in  praetice  ought  to  excite  m 
every  honourable  mind,  and.  which,  if  pro- 
perly cherished,  form  at  the  sam»  lime  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  avoid  them. 


THE  COURIER  venus  THE  MEDICAL 
GAZETTE. 

Thb  Courier  baa  thought  fit  to  allude 
to  the  observations  contained  in  our  last 
number  on  the  opinions  of  Dr.  James 
Johnson  :  the  protocols  from  Suffolk- 
Street  bate  been  interrupted,  but  ano- 
ther writer  has  adopted  the  same  senti- 
ments and  the  same  language ;  and  the 
Editorialwritersbave  again  put  forth  their 
own  most  dangerous  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cholera,  which  they  assert  not  to 
be  contagious,  *'  as  the  Board  of  Health 
pretend."  Jt  is  of  importance  to  the 
public  that  all  points  of  this  nature 
should  be  placed  in  their  true  light, 
that  the  extent  to  which  those,  who  as- 
sume the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  are 
entitled  to  confidence,  may  be  at  once 
determined,  and  on  this  account  we  feel 
called  upon  to  make  the  observations 
which  follow. 

.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  to  urge  per- 
sons to  the  observaQce  of  the  qua- 
rantine, and  in  the  same  breath  to  ridi- 
cule the  authority  by  whose  advice  such 
precaution  is  adopted,  and  to  concur  in 
the  sentiments,  and  praise  to.  the  very 
echo,  the  reasoning  of  one  who  holds  (or 
at  least  held)  the  disease  to  be  non-con- 
tagious, and  the  danger  to  be  imaginary : 
this,  we  say,  is  contradictory  and  incon- 
sistent, yet  it  falls  short  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  absurdity  which  some  recent 
writers  have  displayed. 

Thus  the  Editor  of  the  Courier,  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  commenting  on  cer- 
tain letters  published  in  his  paper,  says, 
«*  We  insert  to-day  a  letter  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  from  Dr.  James 


Johnson,  one  of  the  King's  physicians, 
on  the  subject  of  cholera.     It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  we  lay  before  our 
readers  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman  so 
competent  to  the  task  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken."   What,  then,  were  the  opi- 
nions to  which  the  Editor  thus  confi- 
dently directed  attention  ?  Why  these — 
that  the  precautions  against  cholera  were 
perfectly  useless.    The  following  are  the 
doctor*s  words.    After    ridiculing  the 
idea    of  keeping  out  the  disease  by 
measures  of  this  nature,  and  speaking 
in  irony  of  having  ships  ranged  bow  and 
stem    along   the  coast,  he  adds,    "  I 
will  hold  it  (i.  e*  the  quarantine)  per- 
fectly guiltless  of  neglect  of  duty,  should 
the  pestilence  pass  this  boundary   by 
day  or  by  night,  and  effect  a  landing  on 
our  shores."    Again,  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  a  former  letter  inserted  in  the  same 
paper,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  reite- 
rating  my    opinion,   that    if   cholera 
comes  to   these  shores,  it  will  come 
shorn  of  its.  fatality,  and  coercible  to  a 
degree  that  will  make  the    terrorists 
ashamed  of  their  ominous  predictions 
and  visionary  speculations."    Here  the 
Courier  also  takes  up  the  subject,  and 
congratulates  their  readers  on  the  op- 
portunity  ''  of  removing   the   akrm, 
caused  by  the  notices  inserted  in  the 
.Gazftte,  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;"  and  he  adds,  "  It  is  satisfac- 
tory  to  see  (hat  folly  completely  exposed 
by  medical  authority  qJ  real  weiyhtJ' 
Again,  says  he,  "  every  thing  in  reason 
and  in  fact  seems  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
contagious."— (Cwrier,  Oct,  29.)  Very 
well :  here  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
distinctly  enough  expressed,  whatever 
may  be  its  value.    .What,  then,  will  our 
readers  think  of  the  reasoning,  powers  of 
this  gentleman  when  we  inform  them  that 
witliina  week  afterwards  he  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms  those  who  had  been 
weak  or  culpable  enough  to  act  upon  the 
doctrine&he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to 
inculcate.    He  alludes  to  cholera  as  hav- 
ing been  imported  into  Sunderland  from 
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H«Dbnf]g[li,  and  Ihen,  evidently  not  aware 
that  the  admission  of  this  fact  was  fatal  to 
the  doctrine  of  non-contagion,  he  adds, 
"  The  crews  of  several  vessels  from 
than  port  (Hamburgh)  are  stated  to  have 
been  suffered  to  land,  *  •  *  If  it  be 
true  that  sucb  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  aathoriliea  really  did  take  place,  we 
know  of  no  terma  of  reproach  and  cen- 
sure sufficiently  strong  to  bestow  upon 
them.  •  «  *  Is  it  conceivable  that 
they  could  have  allowed  the  crews 
of  vessels  from  Hamburgh  to  have  had 
eofflmunication  with  the  shore  merely 
because  they  gave  no  external  proof  of 
skknesa  V'^(Ihid,  Nov,  4).  In  taking 
leave  of  this  sagacious  personage,  we  are 
fain  to  apply  to  him  his  own  words,  be- 
cause ''  we  know  no  terms  of  reproach 
and  censure  sufficiently  strong  to  be- 
stow upon  those"  who  presume  to 
utter  ex  emlhedra  opinions  on  a  subject 
of  the  very  rudiments  of  which  they  thus 
shew  themselves  to  be  totally  ignorant, 
and  who  nie  whatever  influence  they  pos- 
sess over  the  public  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  doctrine  wluch,  according  to  their 
own  shewing,  is  not  more  erroneous 
than  it  is  pernicious. 

They  (says  the  Times  of  Thursday, 
most  truly)  have  much  to  answer  for 
who  would  throw  a  whole  nation  off  its 
guard,  and  from  stubborn  adherence  to 
ft  gntiiitona  dogma,  persuade  men  from 
taking  simple  and  easy  (provided  there 
be  time)  means  of  repelling  or  mitigat- 
ing ft  pestilence  to  which  so  many 
human  lives  have  already  fallen  victims. 

PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 
Cholera  has  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  a  vessel  which  left  Hamburgh 
after  the  disease  had  broken  out  there, 
and  wfaidi  was  suffered  to  come  up  the 
river  at  Sunderland.  The  first  person 
aifected  was  a  **  keelman"  named  Stroud, 
and  the  next  in  succession  to  whom 
it  spread  were  members  of  his  family. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Sunderland  has  for 
some  time  been  looked  upon  with  sus- 


picion, in  consequence  df  some  doubts 
-as  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  qua- 
rantine was  there  carried  into  effect. 
The  accounts  received  in  town  have 
hitherto  been  of  the  most  unsattsfectory 
nature,  being  lamentably  deficient  in 
particulars.  After  this,  however,  each 
practitioner  is  to  send  a  daily  report 
to  Dr.  I>aun.  Our  accounts  on  Thurs- 
day gave  fifteen  new  cases,  and  ten 
deaths;  all  among  the  lower  orders. 
The  time  for  deliberation,  however,  is 
gone  by,  and  that  which  imperatively 
demands  active  exertion,  has  arrived. 
The  possibility  of  its  importation,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  infectious,  are  no  longer 
matters  of  doubt  with  reasonable  men ; 
and  it  behoves  the  authorities  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  empire  to  make 
preparations  for  the  unwelcome  visitor. 
London,  we  understand,  is  to  be  divided 
into  districts ;  houses  are  to  be  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick  i  and  medi- 
cal men  are  to  be  appointed,  who  will 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  practical  measures 
deemed  requisite.  These,  of  course, 
will  not  be  composed  of  the  present 
Board  of  Health,  who  have  been  a 
deliberative  rather  than  an  executive 
body;  and  we  repeatf  that  now  is  the 
time  for  action.  Whether  the  present 
Board  will  be  continued  we  know  not, 
but  the  new  parts  of  the  machinery  wiH, 
we  believe,  be  immediately  put  in  opera- 
tion. We  understand  that  army  sur- 
geons, and  others  over  whom  the  go- 
yernment  have  power,  are  every  where 
to  be  put  in  requisition ;  and  we  would 
advise  farther-*that,  inasmuch  as  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  by  one 
who  himself  has  it  not  ~  or  in  other 
words,  as  medical  men  may  carry  it  to 
their  patients — so,  as  a  general  rule,  those 
who  are  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
persons  labouring  under  cholera,  ought 
not  to  visit  others,  or  go  into  society -at 
all  events,  without  changing  their  clothes 
and  having  recourse  to  copious  ablution. 
We  are  convinced  that,  in  other  coun- 
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Uies,  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  has 
contrihuted  to  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
next  week :  meantime  we  take  leave  to 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  stopping  the 
vessels  at  the  Nore,  while  the  mail  is 
allowed  to  come  up  in  two  days  ? 

The  new  Board  consists  of  Colonel 
Rowan,  of  the  police  department.  Sir 
W.  Pym,  Hon.  Edward  Stuart,  Drs. 
Russel  and  Barry;  the  latter  gentleman 
having  just  returned  from  the  Conti- 
nent. 

A  FALSE  ALARM. 
A  PERSON,  walking  in  Regent-Street, 
had  an  epileptic  attack,  on  Wednesday : 
he  was  taken  into  a  shop  close  by,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Solicitor-General,  who 
was  passing  at  the  moment,  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nott,  of  New  Burlington-Street,  was  sent 
for  ;  by  whom  the  nature  of  the  attack 
was  at  once  pointed  out.  Nevertheless, 
the  circumstance  got  wind,  and  was 
magnified  into  a  case  of  cholera;  the 
government  was  informed  of  it,  the 
Board  of  Health  consulted,  and  the 
practitioner  above-mentioned  examined, 
all  within  an  incredibly  short  period. 
This  shews,  at  least,  how  much  all  are 
now  on  the  qui  vive  on  the  subject. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Satarday,  Nov.  5th. 

The  ChoUrtu 
In  onr  last  number  we  gave  some  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  (he  Saturday  evening 
previous,  coDsidering  them  as  prehminary  to 
a  grand  discussion  which  was  to  take  place 
here  on  the  Saturday  evening  ensuing  ;  bat 
in  this  we  have  been  disappointed,  and  we 
regret  to  sajf  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  give 
no  report  this  week.  It  would  be  uu*  better, 
we  should  think,  not  to  raise  public  expecta- 
tion, nor  appoint  a  night  for  discussing  the 
subject  of  cholera  at  all,  than  for  gentlemen 
to  stand  up  unprepared  with  the  grounds  of 
their  opinions,  making  vague  assertions,  and 
wasting  (he  time  of  the  meeting  in  desultory, 
inconclusive,  and  unprofitable  chat.  We 
except,  of  course,  two  or  three  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  acquitted  themselves  on  this  occa* 
•ion  with  their  usual  ability ;  but  the  debate, 


on  the  whole— if  debate  it  can  be  called — 
does  not  deserve  to  occupy  any  portion  of 

our  columns. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

This  society  commenced  its  meetings  for  tbo 
season  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Lawrenc^^ 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing 
the  proceedings  this  week,  llie  prohibitioxa 
of  reporting  has  been  removed. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  COULSON  TO 
MR.  S.  COOPER. 


To  tkt  Editor  of  the  London  Modieal  GasHle. 

Si  a. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in  your  next 
number    the    following    note    to    Mr.    S. 
Cooper. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm,  Couuoir. 

Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  that  I  committed  an  error 
in  my  clinical  lecture  in  stating  that  there 
were  no  observations  in  your  Surgical  Die- 
tionary  on  the  treatment  of  patients  previous 
to  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. The  passage  to  which  you  have  calle<i 
my  attention  shews  that  my  observations 
were  too  unqualified  ;  but  I  still  think  that 
less  of  your  valuable  article  on  lithotomy  is 
devoted  to  the  particular  subject  I  alluded 
to  than  its  importance  demands.  Pennic 
roe  to  add,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
my  intention  than  to  moke  any  observation 
calculated  to  convey  an  impression  that  I 
undervalue  a  work  which  I  have  always 
considered  of  high  merit  and  great  profes* 
sional  utility.— I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 
William  Covlsom. 

Chart«r.hou«e  Square, 
Not.  7.  I  MI. 

5.  Cooper,  E17. 


NOTICES. 

We  cannot  attend  to  the  nelamatioa  of  a 
dissatisfied  author  :  as  he  has  not  liked  oar 
first,  perhaps  he  wonid  be  still  less  obliged 
to  us  for  a  second  notice. 

Mr.  Lee  will  find  that  what  he  requesu 
was  done  in  No.  2. 

In  No.  3,  we  gave  eight  additional  pnges 
without  any  extra  charge ;  but  as  we  are 
this  week  compelled  to  add  an  entire  sheet* 
to  meet  the  great  press  of  matter,  the  price 
is  necessarily  raised  on  this particuUtr  oecasiwu 

W.  WiLSOft,  Printer,  57,  Sklnner^trcct*  Londoi'* 
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LEcmas  VII. 

Somlagkul  AfTung4mtnt$,  thgir  inutUitif — In- 

fiamaiion^   tom^iima  a  sululary    proceu, 

Jrtqiumtlif  a  doMgtrout  disease — The  Symp* 

t4imM^RidHeMt~-Heat-'8welling^PaiH.   . 

I  BATKiicnr,  gentlemen,  made  the  chief  pre- 

Caocy  fensiks  which  I  deemed  neceMary 

bcfim  eatermg  npoo  the  consideratian  of  par- 

ticolmr  dueasee, — upoQ  special  patholagj/.     I 

have  coained  myaelf  to  an  exceedingly  to- 

perieiai  view  of  the  snhject  ot  general  pa- 

cftfrfe^,  and  to  the  explanation  of  a  few  of 

those  tesms  which  I  shall  most  frequently 

have  oocaaioa  to  employ. 

Moca  minate  remarks  I  shall  rescnre  for 
lafioBB  parts  of  the  coorse:  for  example, 
when  I  come  to  speah  of  the  canaes  of  in* 
tanwnarien,  I  shall  particularly  dwell  upon 
the  modus  epiiiinrfiof  vatious  changes  and  de- 
giees  €t  tempazatnre  in  produdog  disease  ; 
ud  when  I  cdmeto  apeakof  diseasesBupposed 
to  be  coDCagioas,  I  shall  enter  apon  the  sab- 
ject  of  contagion.  I  think  it  much  better  to 
treat  theee  auUters  in  this  way,  than  to  treat 
them  ia  the  i|batract  before  entering  apon 
particalar  dip^sea^  hf  lhi»  means  they  will 
not  only  be  better  mderatood,  bat  we  shall 
be  reliev^fr^m  the  tediouaness  of  dwelling 
loo£  at  a  time  opon  general  subjectf. 

Aow  ia  theint  instance  I  mentioned  that 
eae  part  of  general  maologyv  or  ope  part  of 
general  pathologji  ana  inwe(|  one  branch  of 
that  part  ^f  pathology  i^)iich  is  called  noso- 
logjt  is  the  ctrrof^eiacnl  of  diseases — one 
braoch,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  general  nosology 

207.-IX. 


Ufmetkodicatnoeology,  You  will  frequently 
hear  the  arrangemant  of  diseasea  sp<^en  of 
simply  as  no8oh>gy,  but  that  is  incorrect;  the 
arrangement  of  diseases  is  no>  simply  noso* 
logy,  bttt  meiMical  nosology— fiofolcfia  me- 


lt was  long  before  an  attempt  to  arrange 
diseases  was  made.  I  believe  Felix  Platenw 
was  the  first  who  struck  out  the  idea  of  ar* 
ranging  diseases  methodically ,  he  was  fol* 
lowed  by  Baglivi,  an  Italian  physician,  and 
Sydenham.  Howeveri  it  was  a  French 
physician  who  first  aotually  arranged 
them  8ystematically-*Sauvages,  who  pub* 
Usfaed  his  work  in  1762.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  first  methodical  no* 
sology  was  presented  to  the  world.  After 
him  came  the  celebrated  Linnnus,  who  ar- 
ranged every  object  in  nature,  and  pub- 
lished his  nosology  at  Sweden  in  1763L 
Another  physician,  Vogel>  published  one  in 
1764.  No  sooner  was  the  thought  put  in 
practice  than  ^vety  body  went  to  work. 
The  arrangement  of  Cullen  was  pub- 
lished in  1769;  another  was  published  by 
pr.  Macbride,  and  one  by  Sogar,  at 
Vienna,  in  1771,  so  short  a  time  elapsed ; 
then  one  by  an  author  named  Vitenus ;  one 
bv  Dr.  Ihomas  Youne,  the  celebrated 
&glish  philosopher ;  and  one  still  more  re-r 
cently  by  Dr.  Good.  There  have  beeii 
others,  but  these  are  tbe  chief. 

NoWf  however  useful  it  may  be  to  arrange 
diseases  slighlly,  for  the  purpose  of  memory, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  general  views,  I 
think  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  these 
various  methodical  nosologies  only  perplex  and 
encumber  the  mind.  I  studied  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  Pr.  Cullen  formerly  very  minutely, 
and  had  great  part  of  him  at  my  pagers*  ends« 
but  I  confi^M  that  my  knowledge  of  it  now  ia 
but  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  and  that  it  wa^ 
nevef  of  ai^y  use  to  me.  The  arrax^gementv 
of  Drs.  Young  and  Good  appear  to  me  just  as 
uaelesf ;  and  I  ytrould  not,  if  I  advise  you 
honestly — and  I  hop^  I  always  sboll  do  so— 
1  would  not  advise  you  to  plague  yourselves 
about  nosological  arrangements.    My  own 
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experience  tells  me  that  it  is  a  mucb  greater 
plague  to  recollect  tbe  arrangement  and  all 
the  hard  words  than  to  recollect  tbe  things 
for  which  the  arrangement  is  made.  I  never 
foand  it  of  tbe  slightest  use,  any  more  than 
the  barbarous  jargon  of  tbe  Propria  qua  ma- 
rU}itM  and  Qutp  genu*  of  tbe  Latin  grammar. 

On  tbe  inconsistencies  and  defects  of 
tbese  various  arrangements,  I  will  not  dwell ; 
for  if  you  turn  to  any  methodical  nosology 
you  will  find  them  in  sufficient  abundance. 
Vou  find  exceptions  made  to  the  plan 
which  the  author  has  laid  down  in  his  ar- 
rangement, and  you  find  the  most  gross  ab- 
fiurdities.  If  you  turn  to  CuIIen's  arrange- 
ment, for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  best, 
you  will  find  a  large  number  of  diseases  daily 
occurring  that  have  no  place  in  his  no- 
sology. Such  was  his  arrangement,  that 
there  was  not  only  do  place  for  many 
most  important  diseases,  but  he  arranges 
itch  and  fracture  together.  In  speaking  thus 
of  Dr.  Callen,  allow  me  to  say,  that  although 
I  think  little  of  his  arrangement,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  far  better  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  I  must  be 
adlowed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  one 
of  the  best  of  men  who  ever  joined  himself  to 
oar  profession.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
endeavour  to  captivate  your  minds  by  at- 
tempting to  lower  any  one  in  your  estima- 
tion ;  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible ; 
and  as  it  regard*  Dr.  Cullen,  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust.  You  find  in  his  work  tbe 
ttmost  candour,  and  the  soundest  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  he  indulged  in  hypothe- 
les  to  which  some  Scotch  physicians  have 
been  prone,  yet  independently  of  that  his 
descriptions  are  elegant  and  simple,  and 
yon  will  find  his  definitions  admirable.  It 
IS  to  be  remembered  that  bis  work  on  the 
Praiitice  of  Medicine  was  not  considered  by 
him  a  perfect  work,  and  he  modestly 
called  it  "  First  lines" — a  mere  outline'; 
bat  such  as  they  are  you  will  find  them, 
according  to  tbe  information  of  that  day, 
exceedingly  useful ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
excellency  of  tbe  original  work  that  I  should 
perhaps  prefer  Recommending  to  your  study 
an  edition  of  Cullen,  with  notes,  to  the  work 
of  any  other  individual.  I  think  the  adfan- 
tage  of  having  CuUen's  work,  with  notes,  al- 
tboQgh  it  should  not  contain  more  information, 
if,  that  you  have  the  work  itself  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len, which  was  not  surpassed  in  his  day,  and 
has  not  since  been  surpassed,  as  far  as  re- 
spects tbe  knowledge  of  that  period.  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  study  the  edition 
by  Dr.  Gregory.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
cellent works.  Dr.  Gregory's,  Dr.  Macin- 
tosh's, Dr.  Good's,  any  one  of  which  is 
worth  possessing,  and  would  form  a  good 
basis  for  study,  but  I  think  altogether  you 
will  find  Cnilen's,  with  notes,  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  you  as  atudrntt. 


Tbe  most  natural  mode,  in  my  opiniour 
in  which  we  can  attempt  to  arrange  dia- 
eases  in  our  mind,  that  which  serves  beet 
for  the  purposes  of  recollection — for  an 
arrangement  is  certainly  useful— Kiltbough 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  a  methodical 
one,  so  called'^tbat  which  we  most  natu- 
rally fall  into,  is  a  two-fold  arrangement ; 
first,  as  to  the  nature  of  affections  in  general^ 
whether  they  are  inflammatory,  structural, 
functional,  mechanical,  or  parasitical ;  for 
whenever  we  see  a  case  we  immediately  con» 
sider  what  is  the  kind  of  affection  ;  and 
then,  secondly,  as  to  which  is  the  part  in 
which  the  affection  occurs.  Thia  is  tbe  ar- 
rangement which  I  shall  follow  in  these  lec- 
tures. I  shall  first  coisider  general  dis- 
eases, such  as  affect  every  or  most  parts  of 
the  body — inflanmiation,  scrofula,  and  va- 
rious other  organic  diseases  ;  and  afterwards, 
having  considered  all  the  affections  which 
may  attack  any  part  of  tbe  body,  I  shall 
proceed  to  consider  those  affections  and  «U 
others,  functional,  mechanical,  and  parasi- 
tical, as  they  attack  the  body  from  tbe  bead 
downwards — a  eapHe  ad  citicinr.  I  think  we 
all  make  two  inquiries  in  considering  any 
case  ;  the  one  is  the  nature  of  tbe  disease, 
and  the  other  is  tbe  situation  of  it.  This  is 
the  utmost  assistance,  I  think,  that  the  me. 
mory  can  have  from  arrangement,  and  this 
is  the  plan  which  is  continually  followed  by 
practical  writers.  Tbey  write  on  particular 
diseases,  whatever  tbey  may  be^nflamma- 
tion,  cancer,  &c.,  and  of  the  whole  diseases 
of  particular  organs,  and  sometimes  of  par- 
ticular regions.  Yon  have  one  writer  pub- 
lishing a  work  especially  on  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs ;  another,  entirely  on  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  ;  another,  en- 
tirely on  diseases  of  tbe  head  ;  another,  od 
diseases  of  the  chest;  and  this  course  we 
naturally  fall  into.  But,  independently  of 
that,  we  must  make  observations  opon  the 
general  affections  to  which  all  parte  of  the 
body  are  liable.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
this  sort  .of  arrangement  —by  which  we 
consider  general  affections  which  naay  attack 
any  one  part  of  the  body,  and  then  consider 
tbe  affection  as  seated  in  this  or  that  paxt» 
will  afford  us  all  the  assistance  that  ar- 
rangement can  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
plague  yourselves  farther  with  methodical 
nosology. 

Infiammationm 

The  first  disease  of  which  I  win  speak 
is  tbs  most  general  of  all  affections,  ono 
which  attacks  almost  every  part  of  tbe  body, 
at  least  all  vascular  parts,  and  which  xa 
the  most  frequent  of  all  diseases— in/?am- 
mation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most  general 
of  all  diseases ;  it  will  attack  any  part  of 
the  body  that  is  vascular:  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  aifiec* 
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bom.  It  is  a  diifie  which  fcarcely  any  per- 
MO  escapes;  it  is  a  disease  which  is  seen 
evety  day.  It  occois  simply  by  itself,  and  it 
is  the  coocomitaot  of  o  ▼ariety  of  other  dis< 
eases.  Many  diseases  are  always  inflamma. 
tory.  tkovgh  they  are  not  simple  inflammation 
— 'thoiigfa  there  is  something  more  than  in- 
flammation, yet  inflammation  is  united  with 
them ;  and  many  other  diseasef  are  frequent- 
ly ialbmmatory,  but  not  always.  Besides, 
inflammation  is  continually  occurring  as  a 
■Mans  of  benefit  to  the  body  i  it  is  not  only 
a  morbid  process,  but  a  process  frequently 
■et  up  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  restora- 
tioa,  xekef,  and  preTention.  It  is  a  di0ease, 
too,  which  proceeds  from  a  vast  number  of 
cinaes  causes  to  the  action  of  which  we  are 
coBtinaaJly  exposed,  whether  we  will  or  not. 

Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  when  it  affects  certain  pans,  and 
any  part  when  it  proceeds  to  a  certain  ex- 
teat  ;  and  it  is  always  Hable  to  be  carried  to 
this  dangerous  point  However  slight  an 
iaflammadon  may  be,  it  is  always  liable  to 
beeeme  aggravated  to  a  dangerous  point, 
and  it  coatinoally  does  actually  atuck  the 
most  impottant  organs ;  and  hence  we  may 
be  jnstified  in  saying,  that  the  consideration 
of  laflanunation  is  more  important  than  that 
of  any  other  aflection  of  the  body. 

When  it  oocnrs  not  as  a  disease,  but  for 
the  pupose  of  restoration— for  the  purpose 
of  hMlth,  if  I  may  so  speak— the  circulation 
sf  die  part  becomes  increased,  the  quantity 
of  blood  becomes  augmented,  and  more  nou- 
xisbment  is  afforded  than  before.  If  a  part 
be  destrojed,  or  divided,  a  degree  of  in- 
flammatioa  is  set  np,  and  fresh  matters  are 
deposited,  so  that  the  part  is  more  or  less 
renovated  : — when  a  bone  is  fractured,  a 
ositain  degree  of  inflammation  occurs  for  the 
purpooe  cX  pouring  forth  a  fluid,  which  after- 
waHs  becomes  solid,  and  produces  union. 

In  the  next  place,  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  nature  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  matters  rato  parts  where  violent 
iaflammation  would  be  produced ;  and  is  set 
ap  by  naCore  to  prevent  its  own  occurrence  in 
aaocherspot.  Foriostance,when  an  ulcer  takes 
place  in  the  stomach,  or  in  the  intestines,  if 
it  proceed  nnchecked,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  the  intestines  are  poured  forth 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  is  set  up — an  inflamma* 
tioa,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  fatal. 
Nature,  however,  very  frequently  sets  up  a 
Httle  ii^ammadon  outside  the  organ,  exactly 
at  the  pert  corresponding  to  the  ulceration 
within,  by  which  means  it  is  glued  to  the 
sorroonding  parts,  fibrin  is  poured  forth, 
the  fibrin  becomes  vascular,  the  parts  become 
stia  more  firmly  glued,  and  then  the  stomach 
or  the  intestines  cannot  ulcerate  through 
mto  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  a  slight  inflam- 
I  is  set  np  in  one  spot  to  prevent  an 
which  would  be  faul  to  the 


patient.  Yon  will  see  the  stomach  stmie- 
times  attached  to  the  peritoneum,  and  some- 
times to  the  liver. 

Then,  again,  nature  employs  inflammation 
frequently  to  give  an  exit  to  something  which 
is  injurious  to  the  body.  When  a  biliary 
calculus  is  impacted  in  the  ducts,  and  is  too 
large  to  escape,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
these  ducts  oecome  attached  by  inflamraa* 
tion  to  the  intestines.  The  iuflammatioo, 
after  it  has  excited  adhesion,  proceeds,  per- 
haps, to  ulceration,  and  when  the  latter  oc- 
currence takes  place,  the  calculus  escapes 
through  the  opening  into  the  intestines.  The 
inflammation,  in  the  first  place,  is  set  up  to 
prevent  the  communication  which  would 
afterwards  take  place  into  the  peritoneum, 
so  that  the  bile  and  the  calculus  shall  not 
escape  into  it;  and  when  all  these  parts 
are  firmly  glued,  and  the  danger  prevented, 
then,  at  the  particular  spot,  inflammation 
l^oes  on  to  ulceration,  ulceration  takes  place 
into  the  intestines,  and  in  thai  way  an  exit 
is  given  to  the  foreien  body. 

When  a  part  of  die  body  mortifies,  whe- 
ther through  inflammation  or  not— yet  whep 
a  part  has  become  dead,  and  useless  to  the 
body,  and  injurious  to  it  from  its  presence- 
then  inflammation  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  it.  At  the  boundary  of 
the  living  part,  inflammation  is  set  up ;  a 
red  line  appears  at  the  extremity  of  the 
healthy  part,  where  the  dead  part  begins, 
and  that  red  line  is  a  line  of  inflammation, 
which  inflammation  proceeds  to  ulceration* 
A  furrow  of  ulceration  takes  place,  and  goes 
down  till  the  part  is  ulcerated  through,  and 
the  dead  part  falls  off,  having  been  separated 
by  the  ulceration  of  the  living  disease. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  inflammation,  al- 
though a  most  fatal  disesse  in  many  cases 
—although  conjoined  with  the  most  fre- 
quent and  violent  diseases — is  sometimes 
a  most  salutary  process; — sometimes  em- 
ployed by  nature  to  produce  an  union  of 
parts ;  sometimes  to  prevent  the  great  mis- 
chief which  arises  from  an  effusion  of  fluids 
into  parts  where  they  ought  not  to  go  ;  and 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exit  to 
foreign  bodies,  or  separating  dead  parts  from 
the  living. 

The  general  definition  of  inflammation  is, 
"  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  ;'*  that 
is  to  say,  morbid  heat,  morbid  redness: 
swelling  and  pain  require  no  definition, 
but  redness  is  common  to  some  parts,  and 
therefore  we  must  understand  morbid  red* 
ness,  and  with  respect  to  beat,  morbid  tem- 
perature. These  are  the  four  chief  symp- 
toms of  inflammation— those  which  make  the 
definition  in  general— in  the  words  of  Celsus, 
"  rubor  et  tumor ,  cum  colore  et  doUre," 

Rednett. — These  are  the  general  oonsti- 
tuents  of  inflammation,  and  if  they  do 
not  all  exist  in  all  cases,  still  usually  the 
greater  number  are  present.   Sometimes  one 
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M  absent,  sometiiiirs  another,  but  the  redness 
is  never  absent ;  the  redness  is  certainly  in- 
dispensable to  our  idea  of  infiammationi  and 
k  will  sometimes  exist  without  swelling, 
without  heat,  and  without  pain;  without 
any  of  these  individually  being  induced, 
without  any  two  of  them ;  and  now  and  then 
the  redness  will  exist  alone  without  any  of 
the  three.  Whether  the  state  should  then 
be  called  inflammation  or  not,  may  give  rise 
to  a  difference  of  opinion.  But  frequently 
you  have  inflammation  without  any  percep- 
tible swelling ;  you  must  conceive  the  part 
to  be  a  little  increased  in  sixe,  because  there 
is  more  blood  than  natural,  but  without  a 
sui&cient  enlargement  to  justify  you  in  using 
tlie  word  swelling — without  much  increase  of 
heat,  and  someumes  certainly  without  pain ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  both  the 
increase  of  temperature  and  redness,  by 
which  we  understand  a  morbid  degree  of 
them,  may  arise  from  other  circumstances 
than  inflammation,  as  may  also  the  swelling 
and  pain. 

Still,  although  redness  is  indispensable  to 
inflammation,  it  is  not  every  redness  that  we 
have  a  right  to  call  inflammation ;  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity  is  necessary  to  the  idea 
of  inflammation.  How  much  cannot  be  spe- 
cified }  but,  like  sensations  in  general,  it  must 
be  experienced  to  be  learned.  The  requisite 
intensity  will  vary  in  different  parts,  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  colour.  A  blush,  or  mo- 
mentary roeiness,  is  not  considered  an  inflam- 
mation, and  every  part  is  liable  to  this  mo- 
mentarily in  health.  As  regards  the  cheeks,  a 
degree  of  redness  there  wouldnot  be  considered 
in£immation,  which  we  should  be  fully  justi- 
fied in  calling  so  if  it  affected  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  most  intense  redness,  that 
lasts  only  for  a  moment,  we  should  not  call 
inflammation.  It  must  be  in  the  cheeks— 
supposing  the  person  has  a  natural  colour— 
a  very  deep  red,  indeed,  and  more  or  less 
permanent,  at  least  not  a  transient  redness, 
thoagh  intense,  for  us  to  say  that  the  cheeks 
are  inflamed. 

Again,  the  same  degree  of  redness,  the 
same  intensity  of  it,  would  not  be  considered 
inflammation  if  alone,  which  would  be  consi- 
dered so  if  there  were  also  pain  and  morbid 
sensilnlity.  If  we  saw  in  the  cheeks  a  great 
redness,  we  should  not  hesitete  to  call  it  in- 
flammation if  we  ibnnd  the  part  were  mor- 
bidly sensible,  or  if  the  patient  complained 
of  it  smarting,  and  being  painful  independent- 
ly of  pressure.  Although  the  redness  might 
be  less  intense,  and  might  not  continue  so 
long  as  alooe  to  justify  us  in  calling  it  in- 
lammation,  yet  provided  it  be  in  a  part  which 
is  not  naturally  red,  like  the  cheeks— not  lia- 
ble like  them  to  occasional  flushing  aad  ro- 
shicM,  a  mach  less  de^e  of  it,  and  a  much 
ahorter  eoatinnance,  might  give  as  the  idea  ol 
inflammaftion.  Yoa  see  how  many  things 
tnio  ha  takem  iato  the.  acconat.    A  know- 


ledge of  these  things  cannot  be  gained  afe 
once,  and  many  circumstances  must  ba 
called  in  to  aid  us  in  our  judgment.  When 
persons  are  speaking  of  redness  in  connexion 
with  inflammation,  instead  of  the  mere  ex- 
pression rsdiMM,  we  ought  to  say  ■wrWrf, 
or,  perhaps,  ffreUmatuntl  redness ;  because 
what  is  morbid  redness  in  one  part  is  not 
morbid  redness  in  another^rednesa  preterm* 
natural  to  the  part  affected. 

Now  redness  is  not  only  of  varioas  de* 
grees  of  intensity  in  inflammation,  bat  of  va* 
rious  hues,  being  sometimes  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  sometimes  rather  purple,  and  of  all 
intermediate  shades.  Besides  vaiietiea  of 
hues  in  redness,  the  redness  may  be  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  patches,  or  it  asay 
be  insensibly  lost  in  the  natural  eolour  ot 
the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  we  cannot  as- 
acily  say  where  it  eads. 

Heat. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideratioB 
of  the  other  symptoms,  and  first  of  hemt*  It  is 
right  to  say,  that  for  the  same  reason  which 
makes  one  adopt  the  epithet  pieteniatara]  or 
morbid,  in  regard  to  redness,  we  should  like* 
wise  affix  the  same  epithet  to  heat,  because 
the  body,  in  this  country  at  least,  and  in  most 
others,  is  hotter  than  the  surrounding  tern* 
perature,  and  therefore  it  is  always  hot.  A 
preternatural  heat,  if  not  very  great,  is  not  of 
necessity  inflammatory ;  and  if  it  be  very  great 
and  yet  last  but  for  a  short  time,  aven  then 
it  is  not  inflammatory.  A  certain  intensity, 
and  a  certain  duration,  are  necessary  to  eon> 
stitute  inflammation  in  the  case  of  heat,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  redness.  The  great- 
est intensity  of  beat,  if  transient,  would  not 
be  considered  inflammation.  The  burning 
heat  upon  the  cheeks,  the  pahns  of  the 
hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  heetic,  is 
never  considered  inflammation,  even  though 
it  is  combined  with  preternatural  redness. 
The  most  intense  heat,  and  al^  the  moat 
continued,  is  not  of  necessity  in^amma- 
tion,  unless  it  be  united  with  a  pretty 
permanent  preternatural  redness,  llie 
whole  body  may  be  of  a  burntag  heat 
for  v^eeks,  as  hot  as  an  inflamed  part,  and 
yet  the  skin  is  not  said  to  be  inflamed.  The 
example  of  hectic  shewp  that  even  a  combi- 
nation of  heat,  with  intense  redness  alone,  is 
not  suflkient  to  give  the  idea  of  inflamaaa- 
tion;  for  in  these  intense  spots  in  hectic' 
there  is  no  pain,  nor  are  the  parts  most 
affected  tender  on  pressnre.  Besides  that«  I 
need  not  say  that  morlnd  temperature  only 
conies  on  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and 
is  a  mere  coacomitsnt  in  hectic  from  ano- 
ther disease.  lu  additioa  tothss  there  as  no 
swelling  in  this  sifoction,  and  therefore  we 
have  still  mors  reeson  foe  saying  that  it  is 
not  at  all  inflammatorv. 

la  regard  to  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
affected  part  appears  much  higher  to  the  pa- 
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tieBt  tlan  It  really  U,  whtcli  tawes  (torn  dbe 
fmits  beisg  ia  a  state  of  morifid  serrsibility. 
In  paby  it  m  not  very  uncommoD,  when 
there  m  no  ancreaw  of  temperature  at  aH— 
BO  iniauDinatioii — for  the  patient  to  feel  every 
tfaang  hot,  80  that  if  he  eit  on  any  thing  with- 
out hia  clotlies,  it  atrikea  hot  to  him,  or  if  be 
pot  hm  haad  on  aay  ■abataace,  whatever  it 
may  be.  k  appears  as  if  it  were  heated.  This 
is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  and  not  in- 
ftunmarCioB.  There  ia  in  hiflamauition  a  gene- 
ral iBorfaid  sensibility  of  the  part,  and  tbeee- 
fore  the  degree  of  heat  which  actaally  occurs 
prodacea  greater  effects  than  it  would  in  any 
oiber  pan  of  the  body.  But  although,  from 
the  Buvbtd  sensibility  of  the  part,  the  in- 
crease 4>f  beat  appears  greater  to  the  patient 
tbaa  it  veally  is,  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
in  iolavmatkm  the  temperature  is  raised. 
When  ibe  nostnls  are  inflamed,  or  the 
brooduaJ  membrane,  or  the  throat,  the  air 
that  we  eKpire  is  ao  heated  in  passing  over 
the  parls,  that,  as  it  oomes  out  at  the  nos- 
trils and  lips,  it  is  felt. to  be  burning.  If 
you  apply  your  hand,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  to  the  inflamed  part,  you  feel 
that  it  is  hoUer  than  usual ;  and  if  you  make 
use  of  a  thermometer  you  ascertain  the 
point  to  a  nicety — ^you  continually  find  the 
parts  inflamed  hotter  by  many  degrees  than 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  th«-m  to  be  107^.  John  Hunter  made 
eiperiments  to  shew  that  the  temperature  of 
inflamed  parts  was  bat  little  augmented— at 
least  not  higher,  be  said,  nor  even  so  high, 
as  the  circulation  at  the  heart  and  the  chest ; 
that  if  tlie  parts  had  naturally  a  lower  tern- 
ferattire  than  the  centre  of  circulation — as 
for  inst.nocc  the  hands  and  the  feet — and 
they  became  inflamed,  their  temperature 
never  rose  so  high  as  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion. l*he  general  temperature  is  said  to  be 
98**,  bat  it  varies  in  different  parts  ;  and  the 
farther  yon  proceed  from  the  neart  the  lower 
it  becomes,  becaose  there  is  less  circulation 
there,  and  the  parts  are  more  exposed  to  the 
temperatore  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere^ 
There  im  a  great  mass  of  substance  at  the 
trunk — there  is  less  on  the  arms— still  less 
at  die  extremities  of  the  fingers,  nt  the  nose 
and  ears,  and  there  is  more  exposure. 

Now  Jolm  Hunter  produced  inflammation 
in  the  fboraz,  in  the  peritoneum,  in  the  rec- 
tum, and  in  the  vagina,  very  cruelly,  and  he 
fouaid  the  beat  bat  one  degree  and  a  half 
higher  than  before  the  inflammation,  and  he 
fr«i]uenfly  found  it  exactly  the  same.  He 
says  that  the  temperature  of  the  vagina,  at 
the  utmost,  increased  to  10  Ij^^,  but  he  found 
the  temperature  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  only 
?^  in  health,  wbereaa,  when  inflammation 
«as  prodoced  in  it,  it  fose  to  981"^,  98^  be- 
iag  abont  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
hfi^y.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  scrotom  is  a  part  veiy  much  exposed 
to  (he  surrounding  air — a  depending  part, 
•nd  tbexefor«  as  much  exposed  to  the  sur- 


rounding atmosphere  as  the  hands,  feet, 
ears,  or  nose;  and  be  infers  that  the 
heat  is  never  raised  above  the  natural  stnnd- 
ard  at  the  centre  of  circulation.  If  the  na- 
tural temperature  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
be  9i<>,  certainly  the  increase  to  98 1"  ia 
my  considerable.  He  Buyg  that  he  once 
ibnnd  the  abdominal  fluid  to  be  as  high  as 
101<*,  and  he  says  that  if  inflammation  at- 
tack any  part  witli  a  tempeniture  of  98^,  the 
heat  may  proceed  beyond  that  of  a  healthy 
person.  Now,  however  correct  these  expe- 
riments may  be,  you  have  only  in  the  case  of 
erysipelas  to  take  a  tbeimometer,  lay  it  upon 
the  inflamed  part  and  cover  it  up,  and  you 
will  then  see  the  temperature,  although  it  be 
erysipelas  of  the  leg,  often  raised  to  104, 105, 
106,  or  107  degrees. 

That  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  bd 
increased  very  considerably  uadervarious  cir- 
cumstances, is  shewn  by  the  foUowia?  facts  : 
for  example,  S\r  Everard  Home  observed 
the  oviducts  of  a  frog  whon  about  to  spawn, 
and  when  a  great  local  activity  of  circula- 
tion was  going  on,  to  be  two  degrees  higher 
than  the  temperature  cf  the  heart.  Now 
there  was  no  inflammatioa  here,  but  merely 
a  great  activity  of  circalation  approaching 
to  inflamnstion,  such  as  occurs  in  the  gene- 
rative process,  and  the  result  was  as  I  bav6 
stated ;  and  if  a  mere  nataral  process  short 
of  inflammation  will  raise  the  heat  above  that 
of  the  centre  of  ciicalation,  you  mav  well  sup- 
pose what  inflammation  will  do.  Even  in  ve- 
getables, when  a  certain  process  is  going  on 
with  great  activity,  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease of  temperature  takes  place.  When 
the  arum  cordifollum  and  the  arum  macula- 
tum  are  about  to  burst,  the  temperature,  by 
placing  a  considerable  number  around  a 
thermometer,  has  been  such  as  to  raise  it 
very  considerably.  Twelve  were  placed 
around  a  thermometer,  and  so  high  a  degree 
of  heat  was  developed  in  the  physiological 
process  of  borsting,  that  the  instrument  was 
raised  from  a  temperature  of  70*"  to  143^, 
Even  in  fever,  by  placing  the  theimometer 
under  the  tongue,  you  find  the  temperature 
raised  many  degrees;  and  the  same  occur- 
rence takes  place  in  acute  rheumatism.  In 
one  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  on  placing 
the  thermometer  on  the  tbigby  and  covering 
it  with  the  hand  or  bed-clothea,  I  found  it 
rise  to  the  same  degree  of  .heat  that  is  fre- 
quently obserred  in  fever  and  in  acute  rhen- 
natism^namely,  to  107  degrees.  Indeed  one 
gentleman  says  that,  during  labour,  be  baa 
observed  the  temperature  of  the  uterus,  hav» 
ing  introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  va* 
gioa,  to  be  120  degrees.  In  the  violence  of 
the  spasm  in  tetanus,  the  temperature  is  fre» 
quently  as  high  as  107  degrees.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  inflammation  ia 
frequently  attended  by  a  great  increase 
of  temperature:  I  have  seen  it  myself 
in  various  inflammations  of  the  surface. 
This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  inflamma- 


sometime!  eziit  without  fwelling,  as  is  ( 
sionaUv  noticed  in  ophthalmia.  In  ophthal- 
mia,  the  lurgewcnce  often  gitea  rise  Co  do 
perceptible  awelling ;  aometimea  there  is  • 
little  swelling,  but  frequently  thia  affectioa, 
and  many  superficial  inflammationa  of-  Ihe 
skin,  are  not  attended  by  any  swelling. 
Sometimes  you  will  actually  see  a  part 
inflamed  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
pain  and  no  increase  of  tempertnre,  bat  ex- 
cessive redness  and  excessive  swelling  ;  tbo 
congestion  is  extreme,  and  gangrene,  in  such 
a  case,  is  very  likely  to  take  place. 

You  therefore  see  that  not  only  the  symp- 
toms will  arise  from  various  other  cai&sea 
than  inflammation,  but  they  are  out  of  pro- 
portion frequently,  when  they  do  occur,  to 
each  other.  Sometimes  a  little  inllanain». 
tion  is  attended  by  very  violent  pain,  ud 
sometimes  a  little  inflammation,  a  little  in- 
crease of  heat,  is  attended  by  the  moat  vio- 
lent swelling.  There  is  no  necessary  pro- 
portion between  any  of  these  symptoms. 

Pain. 
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tion;  for,  as  I  have  stated,  it  occurs  in  fe- 
ver and  rheumatism,  where  the  thermometer 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  rheumatic  parts, 
but  put  under  the  tongue  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  observed  like- 
wise  in  many  affections  of  the  system. 

But  as  an  increased  heat  may  exist  with- 
out any  inflammation,  so  inflammation— 
that  is  to  say,  redness  and  swelling,  of 
an  undoubted  inflammatory  character,  as 
proved  by  the  terminations  —  may  exist 
without  any  preternatural  heat.  You  will 
sometimes  have  inflammation,  or  what,  cer- 
tainly, I  think  we  are  justified  in  calling  so, 
— that  is  to  say,  preternatural  redness  and 
swelling,  going  on  to  suppuration— without  any 
increase  of  heat ;  and  this  state  of  the  parts 
has  been  called  pauive  inflammation.  Some 
object  to  the  term,  and  say  it  does  not  de- 
serve  the  name  of  inflammation — ^it  is  mere 
«ongestion  of  blood;  but  it  will  go  to  sup- 
puration, and  therefore  I  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  inflammation,  although  there 
is  no  increase  of  heat.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  tell  you  that  some  actually  object  to  call- 
ing such  a  state  inflammation,  and  they  limit 
the  term  "  inflammation"  to  an  active  state 
in  which  there  is  pain  and  all  those  symp- 
toms which  I  mentioned  ;— and,  to  avoid  any 
quibbling,  Andral  calls  any  state  in  which 
there  is  a  morbid  collection  of  blood,  hfperemy 
—excessive  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part ;  and 
when  it  is  actively  inflamed,  active  hyperemy  ; 
and  when  this  passive  state  occurs,  he  terms 
it  poisttw  hyperemy.  Thus  he  gets  rid  of  the 
difficulty  altogether,  by  no  longer  using  the 
word  inflammation,  but  using  a  word  signify, 
ing  congestion  of  blood,  and  applying  one 
epithet  or  another  to  it. 

Swelling. 
If  we  consider  the  third  of  these  symp- 
toms— swelling— we  shall  find  that  it  al^o 
may  exist  without  any  inflammation.  Swel- 
ling, although  frequently  a  symptom  of  in- 
^ammation  (more  frequently  than  not),  may 
of  course  exist,  just  like  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature— ^just  like  an  increase  of  redness— 
without  inflammation.  Any  thing,  almost, 
will  produce  a  swelling.  The  merq  displace- 
ment of  a  part,  the  dislocation  of  a  bone, 
hernia,  tlie  mere  effusion  of  hemorrhage,  or 
a  mere  collection  of  water  or  any  morbid 
growths,  whatever  their  character,  or  the 
presence  of  air  within  the  body,  will  all  pro. 
duce  swelling ; — swelling  may  be  produced 
by  many  causes  besides  inflammation. 
For  a  swelling  to  be  considered  inflamma- 
tory, it  must  be  united  with  pain  or  a  preter- 
natural redness ;  and  even  then  it  may  be 
chiefly  dependent  on  other  causes.  For  in- 
atance,  in  dislocation  you  mav  have  inflam* 
matiou  of  the  ligaments  ana  integuments, 
producing  pain  ;  but  the  swelling  arises 
chiefly  from  the  displaced  bone.  Again,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  inflammation  may 


Then  if  you  take  the  last  of  these  marks 
of  inflammation— pain,  we  shall  find  that  it 
will  arise  from  many  other  causes  than  in* 
flammation.  Pain  will  arise  from  a  mere 
spasm  ;  nothing  is  more  painful,  for  exam- 
ple, than  cramp  in  the  legs.  Pain  arisea 
frequently  from  scirrhus,  or  cancer :  some 
call  this  "  chronic  inflammation,"  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  something  more  than  that. 
Pain,  too,  is  frequently  neuralgic ;  a  violent 
affection  of  the  nerves,  in  which  no  inflam- 
mation can  be  detected  during  life,  and  no 
effect  of  inflammation  discovered  after  death. 
Pain  continually  arises  from  inflammation, 
but  it  continually  arises  also  from  the  other 
sources  just  pointed  out ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  absent  in  inflammation.  You  will  see  a 
part  violently  red,  violently  swollen,  without 
any  pain  at  all ;  and  nothing  sometimes  is 
worse  than  this,  for  the  part  may  fall  into 
gangrene. 

Just  as  there  may  he  varieties  of  redness 
and  various  hues  of  redness,  so  there  may  be 
varieties  of  pain.  The  pain  is  sometimes 
tensive  :  if  the  part  be  one  that  will  not 
stretch,  then  the  pain  is  of  a  tense  character, 
and  the  part  feels  as  if  it  would  bursL  If  it 
be  inflammation  inclined  to  suppurate,  the 
pain  is  of  a  throbbing  character.  If  it  be 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  the  pain  is  fre- 
quently of  a  smarting  or  of  a  tineling  cha- 
racter. If  it  be  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane,  you  frequently  have  it  charac- 
terised by  a  burning  and  pricking  pain.  If 
it  be  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane,  a 
stabbing  sensation  will  often  be  experienced, 
as  though  a  knife  were  being  plunged  into  the 
part.  There  are,  therefore,  great  varieties 
of  pain,  just  as  there  are  a  variety  of  hues 
of  redness.  /^ i^ 
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Yo  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
irOZtitt. 

Sir, 
A  PAPJIR  having  appeared  in  your  last 
nnmber  from  Dr.  Stanley,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  I  wish  to  slate  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  your  excellent 
woii^,  that  the  remedies  he  mentions 
were  previously  recommended  by  me, 
in  an  article  on  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review.  Indeed,  an  account  of  the 
ineana  both  of  prevention  and  of  treat- 
ment there  detailed  was  sent,  several 
months  since,  to  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, with  the  view  of  having  it  transmit- 
ted to  St.  Petersburgh;  but  I  doubt 
if  my  intention  was  complied  with, 
for  my  communication  was  returned 
shortly  after ;  but  whether  a  copy  had 
been  uken  of  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

\Vithout  noticing  the  facts  from  which 
I  have  deduced  the  inference  respecting 
the  infectious  property  of  this  pesti- 
lence, 1  will  merely  state  the  conclu- 
siooa  at  which  1  have  arrived  regarding 
its  nature  generally.  Your  able  and 
conclusive  leading  article  on  the  infec- 
tious oatore  of  the  malady,  must,  toge- 
ther with  what  has  been  adduced  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  Review  allud- 
ed to  above,  have'  convinced  those  who 
are  open  to  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
our  doctrine.  More  is  not  required  on 
this  topic. 

It$  Nature, 

1 .  The  pestilential  cholera  is  propa- 
grated  by  an  animal  miasm  or  effluvium, 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  emanating  from  the 
bodies  of  the  affected ;  and  this  efflu- 
viam  being  inhaled  with  the  air  into  the 
longs,  paralyses  these  organs,  and  acts 
as  a  poison  on  the  class  of  nerves  which 
supplies  the  respiratory,  the  assimilat- 
ing, the  circulating,  and  the  secreting 
viscera,  vitiating  also  tl»  whole  mass  of 
blood,  and  thereby  occasioning  a  specific 
disease,  which,  iu  its  turn,  gives  rise  to 
an  effluvium  similar  to  that  in  which  it- 
self originated,  which  also,  in  like  man- 
ner, perpetuates  its  kind,  under  the  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  predisposi- 
tion, aerial  vicissitudes,  temperature, 
&c ;  and  thus  a  specific  state  of  disease 
i»  propagated  far  and  wide,  as  long  as 


predisposing,  concurrent,  and  determine 
ing  causes  favour  its  perpetuation. 

2.  The  morbid  impression  made  by 
this  effluvium,  or  poison,  on  the  nerves 
of  organic  life,  and  most  probably  the 
effect  of  its  introduction  also  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation,  are  of  a  se- 
dative kind,  rapidly  destroying  the  vital 
energy  of  the  former,  and  vitiating  the 
latter,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  the 
characteristic  phenomena  of  the  malady. 

3.  The  impression  of  this  effluvium 
on  the  organic  class  of  nerves,  and  the 
vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  may  be  view- 
ed as  the  proximate  cause,  not  only  of 
the  disturbance  evinced  by  the  respira- 
tory, the  secreting,  the  assimilating,  and 
the  circulating  functions,  but  also  of  the 
morbid  actions  of  the  stomach  nnd  bow- 
els, as  well  as  of  the  muscular  spasms, 
the  sinking  of  all  the  vital  and  animal 
powers,  of  the  shrunk  and  collapsed 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  the 
black  thick  state  of  the  blood,  and  of 
the  rapid  depression  of  the  animal  tem- 
perature. 

4.  The  morbid  state  of  the  perspira- 
tion, and  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
evacuations,  proceed  from  the  altera- 
tion produced  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  throagh  the  me- 
dium of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  assisted  per- 
haps also  by  the  other  secreting  viscera, 
that  this  morbid  state  of  the  blood  is 
remedied,  and  its  impurities  removed, 
in  those  who  recover ;  and  that  the  mor- 
bid effluvium  or  poison,  which  propa- 
gates the  disease,  is  formed  on  these 
surfaces  and  membranes  during  the 
elimination  of  the  impurities  generated 
in  the  circulation. 

5.  The  consecutive  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  whether  those  chiefly  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  functions, 
or  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  or 
proceeding  from  the  condition  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  arise  partly  from  the 
shock  received  by  the  vital  energy  of  the 
frame  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
partly  from  the  arrest  of  the  natural  se- 
cretions, and  the  unchanged  and  impure 
state  of  the  blood ;  and  parti  v  from  the 
congested  condition  of  the  large  veins 
and  important  viscer^. 

6.  That  neither  the  causes  which  oc- 
casion this  pestilence,  nor  the  patholo- 
gical states  which  constitute  its  various 
stages  or  grades  of  intensity,  have  any 
connexion  with  those  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  cholera^whcther  the  common  ^t/tous 
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variety^  or  the  more  severe  form  usuailv 
denominated  the  spasmodic,  the  mart  </• 
chien,  &c.;  and  that,  therefore,  this 
name  should  be  discarded  from  all  sci- 
entific descriptions  of  the  present  pes* 
titence. 

Sucli,  sir,  are  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  an  attentive  examination  of 
what  has  been  published  respecting  this 
disease,  has  enabled  me  to  arrive.  As 
to  the  particular  denomination,  which 
nay  be  applied  to  it,  1  conceive  that 
some  one,  pointing  to  its  chief  patho- 
logical states,  and  its  prominent  tenden- 
cies, ought  to  be  preferred  :  the  intense 
influence  of  its  exciting  cause  upon  all 
the  respiratory  actions  and  functions, 
as  well  as  upon  the  actions  of  the  heari 
and  state  of  the  pulso,  and  its  marked 
tendency  to  propagate  itself,  and  to  ter- 
minate fatally,  induce  me  to  apply  to 
it  the  name  of  Asphyxia  peslilenta,  or 
pestilential  asphyxia ;  and  I  would  ven- 
ture to  offer  the  foUowinff  definition  of 
it:- 

NosoLooicALLY.— Great  oppression 
and  anx^iety  at  the  prsecordia,  %vitfa  gid- 
diness,  faintness,  and  general  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  energies  of  the  frame  { 
cold,  clammy,  purplish,  and  shrivelled 
state  of  the  surface ;  cold  and  riw  state 
of  the  expired  air ;  ejection  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with 
general  tremors,  spasms,  and  distress; 
a  sense  of  oppression,  pain,  and  heat  at 
the  epigastrium,  with  rafiid  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  and  of  the  animal  heat. 

Pathologically.— Paralysis,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  the  lungs ;  arrest 
of  the  changes  effected  by  respiration 
on  the  blood,  and  of  all  the  natu- 
ral secretions;  the  circulation  of  a 
dark  and  otherwise  vitiated  blood 
through  the  arteries,  with  congestion 
and  sta^ation  of  the  fluid  in  the  large 
veins,  smuses  of  the  encephalon,  and 
internal  viseera;  sudden  depression  and 
rapid  sinking  of  the  heart*s  action  $  at 
last,  a  black,  glutinous  condition  of  the 
blood,  with  stagnation  of  it  in  the  large 
veins  and  cavities  of  the  heart,  followed 
by  death. 

The  roost  important  considerations 
connected  with  this  subject,  ore  such  aa 
respect  the  prevention  of  the  disease: 
when  it  is  fully  developed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  even  the  most  ener- 
jretic  means  of  cure  will  entirely  fail, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The 
measures  of  prevention  which  I  would 


especially  recdmtaiend  for  adoption,  are 
the  following:— 1'he  use  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  with  camphor,  or  the  aromatic 
spices,  in  moderate  doses,  taken  night 
and  morning,  whilst  the  disease  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  vicinity;  regular  livmg, 
with  a  regulated  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  by  means  of  tonics  torn* 
bined  with  gentle  aperients:  n  fim 
state  of  the  mind,  and  afraence  of  all 
apprehension  of  the  disease. 

During  the  occurreace  of  the  malady 
in  our  vicinity,  or  in  out  families,  these 
meahs  are  more  particularly  required  t 
— A  free  ventilation  of  every  aparttneot 
ought  to  be  constantly  attended  to,  in 
conjunction  with  fumigations,  bymvana 
of  arotbatie  substantes  k^pt  alowlf 
burning,  or  by  the  yapours  or  chlorunet 
of  lime.  The  attendants  on  the  sick 
should  especially  attend  to  the  measurea 
now  prescribed,  and  onght  never  to  exeit 
their  attentions  on  the  affeeted  sb  near 
their  persons  as  to  inhale  the  efiuvjnn 
enmnating  from  them,  without  fortify- 
ing the  vital  eneri^ies  in  the  way  pointed 
out;  and  they  should  carefully  avoid 
entering  upon  those  duties  with  an  empty 
stomach,  or  when  fatigued.  Besiaea 
burning  warm  aromatic  substances  and 
odoriferous  gum  resins  in  the  apartoiefita 
of  the  house  in  which  any  persoti  may 
be  affected,  a  saturated  solution  of  eam^ 
phor,  in  aromatic  vinegar,  or  In  t^e 
pvroligneous  acid,  shouki  bt  occasion- 
ally sprinkled  on  the  floors  of  the  apart- 
ments. These  means,  with  a  thorough 
ventilation  and  a  due  attention  to  clean- 
liness, will  not  only,  i  am  persuaded, 
counteract  the  influence  of  theefliuvinni 
proceeding  from  the  affected,  and  ward 
off  its  action  on  even  the  predisposed, 
but  will  also  prevent  the  dothes,  bed- 
ding»  or  furniture  of  the  apartments  of 
the  sick  from  becoming  imbued  with  k 
to  such  an  extent  as  can  communicate 
the  malady.  They  are  within  the  reach 
nearly  of  all ;  and,  in  the  event  of  tbe 
extension  of  the  pestilence  to  any  con- 
siderable town  or  cit^,  if  care  were 
taken  to  see  them  put  m  practice,  under 
the  direction  jof  Medical  Gouncila  of 
Health,  one  of  which  should  be  fomed 
in  each  (^strict  or  quarter,  much  good 
would  result  from  them. 

Having  been  required,  in  the  various 
fields  of  practice,  to  treat  diseases  some- 
times as  rapid  in  their  progres^i  and  as 
fatal  under  the  usual  methods  of  treat- 
ing them  as  the  malady  now  the  subject 
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of  coniidemtion,  I  coMeife  tbat  it  will 
not  te  Gonskkred  presamptunus  if  I 
i«c«n»eDd  a  tritl  of  those  meaos 
Hhicb,  from  my  haviojir  employed  tbem 
beneficially  in  these  diB^aFes,  I  would 
myself  be  induced  to  employ  in  the  one 
now  M  flBOch  dreaded.  When  the  usual 
measures  fail,  others  which  have  suc^ 
ceeded  in  similar  states  of  morbid  action, 
particuiarly  when  they  cannot  prove  de- 
trimental, should  be  resorted  tot  and 
I  aai  not  aware  tbat  the  following 
meant,  |HHticiilarly  as  respects  the  com- 
bination of  them,  have  ever  been  em- 
ployed in  this  disease-^at  least  at  the 
time  wlien  f  transmitted  them,  with 
more  detailed  remarks,  to  the  Russian 
ambassador,  or  subsequently  sent  them 
to  the  Foreign  tjuarterly  Review. 

As  I  conceive  that  the  exciting  caitste 
of  the  disease  makes  its  first  moniid  im- 
pression on  the  nerves  of  the  lun^s,  the 
propriety  of  directing  the  means  of  pre- 
vention to  tbat  quarter,  and  treatment 
s)ao,  win  appear  obvious.  The  means 
which  1  have  noticed  for  the  former  pur- 
pose have  been  directed  accordingly; 
bat  the  morbid  actions  constituting  the 
malady  are  of  that  kind  that  cannot  be 
removed  by  medication  ftdmiDistered  in 
that  quarter  further  than  in  a  subsidiary 
manner.  If,  therefore,  I  were  called 
to  a  severe  case  of  this  disease,  besides 
directing  blood-letting,  if  the  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  of  the  case  ap- 
peared to  warrant  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  patient  to  have  a  bolus  con- 
sisting of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of 
camphor,  an  equal  number  of  grains  of 
calomel,  one  or  two  grains  of  opium, 
and  ten  drops  of  any  essential  oil— as 
of  doves,  mint,  cajeput,  &c.  with  a 
safficient  Quantity  of  conserve  of  roses. 
This  should  be  administered  without 
any  regard  to  the  presence  of  vomiting. 
If  this  be  retained,  another  may  be 
given,  aod  repeated  in  from  one  to  two, 
three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
argeoey  of  the  attack  ;  but  if  reiecti'd, 
it  should  be  immediately  repeated,  until 
it  at  last  remaios.  At  the  same  time 
external  beat  should  be  applied,  and 
frictions,  with  a  liniment  composed  of 
two  ounces  each  of  liquid  ammonia,  of 
olive  oil,  and  of  camphor,  with  three 
ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  a 
few  drachms  (from  three  to  six)  of  hard 
foap  and  Cayenne  pepper,  to  which  one 
or  two  dmebms  of  cajeput  and  lemon 
oils  may  be  added,  ought  to  be  assidu- 


ously employed.  From  two  to  fblir 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  the  bolus, 
a  draught,  consbting  of  from  two 
drachms  to  half  an  oance  of  spirits  of 
toqientine  and  the  same  quantity  of 
olive  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  the  above 
essential  oils  and  forty  grains  of  mag- 
nesia, should  be  taken  in  mint  water  $ 
and  if  it  be  rejected  from  the  stomach, 
another  should  be  given,  and  repeated, 
if  again  rejected,  in  half  an  hour  after- 
wards i  if  retained,  not  nntil  from  six 
to  twelve  hours,  when  another  may  be 
taken.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the 
most  urgent  vomiting  existed,  and  yet 
the  above  remedies  (although  both  the 
bolus  and  the  draught  were  taken  at 
the  same  time)  allayed  instead  of  aggra- 
vating this  symptom. 

In  order  to  promote  the  indueuce  of 
these  means,  a  larement,  consisting  of 
twenty  grains  of  camphor,  from  half 
an  oiince  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  olive  oil,  in  a  suitable  vehicle, 
should  be  administered,  and  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cession in  which  these  remedies  should 
be  given,  the  periods  which  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  between  their  exhi- 
bition, on  the  doses,  and  the  decision 
with  which  they  may  be  prescribed. 
When  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
continues,  and  if  the  attack  be  severe, 
then  flannels,  wrung  as  dry  as  possible 
out  bf  very  hot  water,  and  immediately 
soaked  in  oil  of  turpentine,  ought  to 
be  instantly  applied,  as  warm  as  possi- 
ble, over  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  and 
retained  there,  or  renewed,  until  a  decid- 
ed effect  is  produced.  This  is  the  most 
powerful  means  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  the  most  successful  in  procuring  re- 
action and  restoring  the  heat  of  the 
body.  In  aid  of  these  means,  and  when 
reaction  is  either  commencing  or  even 
expected,  effervescing  draughts,  com- 
posed of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  pyroligneons  acetous  acid, 
mint-water,  and  aromatics,  either  in 
the  state  of  spirit  or  of  essential  oils, 
may  be  given  from  time  to  time.  Hav- 
ing found  the  above  treatment  eminently 
successful  in  treating  diseases  of  re- 
markable malignity  and  fatality-^in 
rousing  the  energies  of  life,  restoring 
the  secretions,  and  removing  internal 
congestions— more  particularly  in  the 
treatment  of  puerperal  and  other  fcven 
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of  an  adynamic  or  maligfnant  character, 
I  have  been  induced  to  recommend  it 
in  the  present  pestilence. 

James  Copland,  M.D. 

Contttltlog  PbyBiclao  to  Qneen  Chmr- 
lottc*s  Lying-in  Hospital,  Senior 
Physlciui  to  the  lioyal  Infirmary 
for  Children,  Ac. 

'    Bulstrode-Street,  Not.  12,  I83I. 


neglect  of  any  precautionary  measures, 
it  would,  indeed,    be    lamentable,    as 
thousands  might  euffer  the  penalty  of 
the  bad  judgment  of  a  few*. 
I  am,  sir. 
Yours,  &c. 
A.  Copland  Hutchison. 

DacheM-Street,  PortUnd-Place. 
litbNoT.  IbSU 


CHOLERA— THE  TOPAZE  FRIGATE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  common  with  all  my  professional 
brethren,  I  feel  deeply  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invasion  of  the  Cholera 
Morbus  into  this  country ;  and  likewise 
I  feel  deeply  the  awful  responsibility  to 
be  incurred  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
lives  of  their  fellow- creatures.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  the  truth,  with  regard 
to  the  contai^iuus  or  non-contagious 
nature  of  this  destructive  malady, 
is  of  paramount  importance ;  and  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement on  cither  side  which  might 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  not 
to  do  so,  I  shuuld  consider  a  dereliction 
of  dutv.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
that  the  Topaze  frigate  conveyed  the 
cholera  to  the  ^Mauritius,  fromTrincoma- 
lee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  which  has 
been  denied  in  the  newspapers,  journals, 
and  verbally  at  the  Westminster  Medi- 
cal Society,  on  the  5th  instant,  by  a 
gentleman  whom  the  audience  con- 
sidered good  authority,  being  informed 
by  himself  that  he  was  in  I  ndia  at  the  time. 
This  gentleman  stated  positively  that  cho- 
lera bad  existed  at  the  Mauritius  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  the  Tupaze ;  that 
this  ship  could  not  have  conveyed  the 
disease,  fur  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
cholera  was  not  on  board. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  surgeon  of  that  ship,  now  an 
official  document,  written  and  lodged  at 
a  puiilic  office  years  before  the  present 
crisis  was  contemplated,  will  set  this 
question  at  rest. 

Part  of  the  public  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
not  of  a  contagious  or  communicable 
nature,  bhoulu  such  an  opinion,  or  re- 
liance upon  such  opinions,  lead  to  the 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  James 
Foif,  Stirtfeon  of  His  Majesty's  Skip 

Topaze. 

As  many  of  the  sick  as  could  be  ac- 
commodated were  sent  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Trincomalee,  on  the  ship*a 
arrival  there  on  the  5th  September, 
1819;  they  amounted  to  twenty-«ix, 
leaving  forty-six  on  board.  Four  of 
the  cases  of  dysenterv  that  were  sent  to 
the  hospital  relapsea  there  and  died. 
Whilst  in  this  harbour  Robert  Thomas, 
sail-maker,  who  had  been  employed 
working  on  board  the  hulk  previous  to 
his  illness,  and  Charles  Plato,  a  marine, 
who  attended  in  the  purser*s  steward's 
room,  and  was  exposed  in  that  situatioa 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature — 
both  died  on  board  of  cholera  Indica, 
after  a  few  hours  illness ;  the  former  on 
the  1 6th,  and  the  latter  on  the  20th 
September.  Some  others  were  attacked 
with  this  disease,  but  they  recovered. 
David  Pearce,  seaman,  a  man  formerly 
much  employed  in  the  hold,  also  died  at 
this  time,  having  had  a  relapse  of  dysen- 
tery. Permission  could  not  be  obtained 
from  the  commanding  officer  to  inspect 
the  body  of  the  latter. 

The  ship  being  ordered  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, all  but  one  of  the  remaining  sick 
belonging  to  her  were  embarked  again 
from  the  hospital,  under  the  impression 
that  the  change  of  climate  would  be  be- 
neficial to  them,  for  but  little  essential 
improvement,  if  any,  had  taken  place 
in  a  great' number  of  them  whilst  on 
shore.  The  situation  of  the  hospital  is 
not  considered  favourable  to  recovery. 
The  ship  therefore  sailed  in  this  state 
from  Trincomalee  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, having  fifty-seven  on  the  sick 
list ;  and  immediately  after  cholera  In- 
dica  broke  out,  and  attacked  seventeen, 
four  of  whom  fell  its  victims,  via.  Wil- 


li The  official  document  was  put  Into  my  h«ji<fe 
by  my  friend,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  to  whom  it  waA 
furnished  by  Sir  Wm.  Burnvtt,  the  medical  com- 
mlaalooer  of  the  nary. 
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UuD  Smith  and  John  Dixon,  seamen, 
who  had  nor  completely  recorered  from 
dyseatery;  the  latter  was  one  of  the 
men  returnetl  from  the  hospital,  and  who 
had  been  ill  with  hepatic  and  dysenteric 
symptOQu  ever  since  be  was  on  shore  wa- 
tering at  Singapore,  three  months  before : 
James  Cooper,  seaman,  an  old  man 
sent  on  board  by  the  civil  power,  for 
sosoegling,  who  was  much  depressed  in 
mind,  and  had  suffered  from  scurvy  on 
the  passage  from  Manilla:  William 
Steward,  seaman,  lately  entered  from  a 
merchant  ship. 

There  died  abo  on  this  passa^j^e  to  the 
Blaoritios,  Esau  Sheldrake,  ship's  cor- 
poral, of  acute  hepatitis,  and  Charles 
Farr,  marine,  of  dysentery ;  the  latter 
had  been  received  in  a  hopeless  state 
from  the  hospital. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the 
Mauritias  on  the  29th  October,  all  the 
sick  that  were  confined  to  bed,  in  num- 
ber thirty,  fifteen  of  whom  were  of 
the  number  received  from  Trincomalee 
Hospital,  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Port 
Loots,  under  the  care  of  the  military 
medical  officers.  The  remainder,  with 
the  convalescents,  were  placed  in  the 
quarters  on  Tonnelier  Island,  which 
were  given  up  for  their  accommodation 
by  the  General  commandinjr.  Six  of 
the  men  sent  to  the  Military  Hospital 
died  there ;  viz.  four  of  the  sequelae  of 
cholera  Indica,  with  which  disease  they 
had  been  seised  on  board;  one  of  these 
four  had  brought  on  enteritis  by  incon- 
siderate exertion  and  exposure  on  board 
when  convalescent ;  the  other  two  were 
long  atanding  cases  of  dysentery.  The 
whole  six  were  of  the  number  re- 
ceived ill  with  dysentery  from  Trin- 
comalee Hospital:  of  the  sick  who  were 
placed  on  snore  on  Tonnelier  Island, 
four  died  who  had  been  long  ill ;  viz. 
John  Twaites  (cook's  mate),  Philip 
Harvey,  James  Coffv,  and  Francis  Lilly 
(seamen) :  all  of  them  had  recovered 
from  dysentery  and  cholera  Indica  a 
short  time  before,  but  remained  ex- 
tremely debilitated,  and  had  a  return  of 
dy»4;nteric  symptoms,  under  which  they 
sunk. 

Three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the 
thip  at  Port  Louit^  the  cholera  Indica 
made  its  appearance  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants, and  continued  to  carry  off  in 
Port  Loais  from  6fty  to  sixty  persons 
daily,  chiefly  slaves.    It  appeared  im- 


mediately afterward  in  other  Quarters  of 
the  island  with  equal  fury.  It  was  sus- 
pected by  the  inhabitants  that  the  dis- 
ease had  been  introduced  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Topaze ;  for,  although  the 
Medical  Committee,  composed  both  of 
English  and  French  practitioners,  had, 
in  their  public  report,  declared  the  dis- 
ease not  to  be  contagious,  nor  of  foreign 
origin,  yet  some  of  the  same  French 
practitioners  sutlered  the  inhabitants 
still  to  entertain  their  9U8picioos,  and 
even  appeared  to  agree  with  them,  not- 
withstanding their  public  declaration. 
The  consternation  was  unbounded  and 
nearly  general.  In  consequence,  re- 
monstrances were  made  against  the 
ship  being  taken  into  theTrou  Fanfaron, 
the  only  place  of  safety  for  a  ship  in  the 
Titen  approaching  hurricane  months,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  General  commanding 
were  acceded  to,  hy  taking  the  ship  to 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  where  she  re- 
mained during  the  hurricane  season; 
but  previous  to  the  departure  from 
Port  Louis,  six  men  were  sent  to  the 
Military  Hospital,  being  unfit  to  be 
carried  to  sea;  three  of  them,  severe 
cases  of  dysenterv,  died  there ;  one  of 
the  latter  was  oi  the  number  received 
on  board  from  Trincomalee  Hospital  ill 
of  dysentery,  and  was  afterwards  seized 
with  cholera  Indica  on  board;  he  re- 
covered from  both  of  these,  and  became 
convalescent,  but  trom  irregularity  ia 
his  diet  relapsed.  Dysenterv  still  ha- 
rassed the  snip's  company  (luring  her 
stay  at  the  Mauritius ;  but  no  case  of 
cholera  occurred  after  her  arrival  there, 
although  all  the  merchant  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  losing  men^by  this  dis- 
ease. 1  he  weather  was  warm  and  with* 
out  rain ;  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
78°  to  82°.  The  cases  of  dysentery 
were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
crew  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  by  land- 
ing them  on  Tonnelier  Island,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Porteous,  assistant  sur- 
geon of  this  ship,  to  whose  ability  and 
uncommon  attention  these  unfortunate 
men  were  indebted  for  their  recovery. 
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WARM  AIR  BATlf. 


To  t/ie  Editor  vf  the  Loudon  Mtdittil 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
I  SHOULD  feci  oli]if(e<l  by  your  ||;ivin|r 
insertion  to  the  folloivin^  ca9e,in  which 
the  '*  warm  air  bath'*  wa^  used   with 
decided  benefit. 

I  am,  i»ir, 
Your  oblifred  servant* 

W.  Woodman. 

Exvter,  Nor.  8,  1831. 

On  Monday  morning,  November  7ih, 
I  received  an  urgent  messa^  to  see 
EHKabeih  Spra^ae,  af<ed  65,  residing  in 
B  very  confined  part  of  the  city.  On 
my  arrival  f  fotind  her  writhing  with 
agony,  and  complaining  of  excruciating 
pain  and  icycoldne&s  of  the  sloinarh. 
The  sorfece  of  the  4»ody  was  <|uite  cohl, 
the  conntenance  anxious,  the  pulse  al» 
iROSt  imperceptible.  She  informed  me 
ahe  iied  been  in  that  «tate  about  half  an 
hour,  but  had  been  complaining  all  night 
of  some  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
cramps  in  the  legs,  and  luid  not  been 
weW  since  Saturday;  she  had  not  vo^ 
wiited  or  been  purged,  and  the<*ramp 
had  now  left  the  legs ;  ^ngue  cleaji  and 
moist. 

I  immediately  gave  her  30  drops  of 
cajeput  oil  in  a  little  warm  water ;  hi 
nbont  five  mifRites  she  vomited  what  ap- 
l>eftred  to  be  her  breakfast!  she  now 
felt  relieved  for  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
<patn  soon  returned  with  its  former  se^ 
verity.  A  large  mnstard  cataplasm  was 
tiow  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  20 
drops  more  of  the  cajeiput  oil,  given  in 
warm  brandy  and  water ;  she  soon  -after 
felt  rather  less  pain  of  the  stomach,  but 
the  coldness  of  the  surface,  the  puUe, 
and  other  symptoms  of  collapse  rematin>- 
Sng  unabated,  I  was  induced  to  use  the 
wdrm  air  bath,  and  am  happy  to  say  with 
complete  suoress,  as,  in  about  five  mi- 
sntes  the  surface  of  the  body  became 
warmer,  and  in  about  eight  minulea 
more  it  was  above  the  natural  tempera- 
ture, with  the  pulse  full  and  throbbing, 
and  attended  by  complete  relief  at  the 
stomach.  In  the  evening  she  felt  ()uite 
comfortable,  with  a  soft  pulse  and  moist 
skin. 

My  intention  in  reporting  the  above 
case  is  to  call  the  attention  of  ihenro- 
frssion  to  its  reseinlilancc  in  some  of  the 
symptoms  to  cholera,  and  to  the  fucility 


with  which,  in  the  short  space  of  thir- 
teen minutes,  re-action  was  completely 
established,  the  temperature  of  the  liody 
being  raited  aliove  the  natural  atandani. 
and  tlie  pulse,  from  being  almoat  im- 
perceptible, becoming  full  and  throb- 
bing. I  should  therefore  earnestly  i«. 
com  mead  the  different  Boards  ofHcalth 
to  provide  a  proper  supply  of  the  btttbs* 
in  order  that  a  fair  trial  mar  be  SMule 
of  their  utility,  should  the  cholera  un- 
fortunately appear  among  us.  Its  por- 
tability readers  it  applicable  in  every 
instance ;  and  without  the  least  ftit^ve 
to  the  patient  we  are  cnable<l  to  sur- 
round his  bmly  with  an  atmaspliere  of 
warm  dry  air,  which,  acting  as<a  stixoa- 
lus  to  the  whole  surface,  will  tend  to  re- 
lieve internal  congestion,  «ind  restore 
the  cutaneous  circulation  to  its  natural 
state. 


INHALATION  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
iiazette. 

October  25, 1831. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  following  hint  likely  to 
be  of  practical  use,  it  is  much  at  your 
service  for  insertion. 

During  the  perusal  of  some  papers 
inserted  in  your  Gazette*,  particularly 
one  by  Dr.  Barry  in  the  194 tJi  Number, 
in  which  he  describes  cholera  to  lie  most 
fatal  in  its  first  stage,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  the  following  symptoms — 
"  Sudden  paralysis,  and  rapidly  dimi- 
nishing action  of  the  heart,  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  of  the  organs  of  respiration, 
with  stasis  and  thickening  of  the  blood, 
the  loss  of  the  power  to  geherate  heat," 
&c.,  the  following  idea  occurred  to  me, 
viz.  that  these  symptoms  might  perhuns 
be  relieved  by  the  mhalation  of  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  deplitogisti- 
cated  nitrous  air  of  Priestley.  Jllost  of 
the  profession  are  aware  of  its  exciting 
effects^  and  that  those  effects  are  imme- 
diate, and  not  followed  by  the  depres- 
sion usually  produced  by  opiuoa  or 
spirits. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bf.. 
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T«  ike  Editor  of  the  Londi*n  M^difl 
Gtatite. 


OF  OYARIAN  DROPSY. 


2^9 


Sir, 


Lincoln,  Oetober  1831. 


SBODtD  you  think  the  following  case  of 
•ufficicntwtcrest,  I  shall  feci  obliged  by 
your  giTing  it  insertion  in  tiie  Medical 
Gazelle. 

I  ara,  sir. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Frbderic  Kent. 

— -Lte,  ftfad—,  called  upon  me, 
m  Aoiriiac,  1830,  to  request  m%  to  attend 
ber  la  faiboar,  which  she  expected  would 
take  place  in  November.  She  has  bad 
several  children,  and  reckoned  with 
great  accuracy.  Thought  ahe  quickened 
early  in  July.  I  was  not  tent  for  till 
the  13th  of'JOeeember,  at  which  time 
she  was  not  larger  than  a  woman  four 
monihe  gone  with  child.  She  was  com-i 
plaining  of  violent  pain  in  hips  and  loins, 
sickness,  great  debility,  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  sleep.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  months  her  abdomea  had  been 
disteoded  to  the  size  of  a  woman  at  her 
fall  time,  when  the  above  symptoms 
were  nuch  increased,  and  accompanied 
with  pUD  and  difficulty  in  making  wa- 
ter, great  pain  when  having  stools,  and 
teneeiBUs.  These  sympton>s  were  re- 
Ueved  by  the  discharge  of  two  or  three 
quarts  of  a  brownish-yellow  fluid,  not  in 
the  least  offensive,  and  generally  having 
several  pieces  of  thin  membrane  float- 
la^  iQ  It:  occasionally  the  fluid  was 
raiZHi  with  blood.  On  examination 
per  vagianm,  I  found  the  neck  of  the 
Bteraa  nearly  its  natural  length— the 
ntema  rather  larger  than  a  child's  head. 
1  now  asked  her  very  particularly  about 
her  pregnancy,  and,  from  her  account,  I 
waa  satisfied  she  conceived  about  the 
latter  end  of  Februarjr  or  beginning  of 
March.  I  do  not  thmk  it  necessary  to 
enter  in  to  a  detail  of  the  treatment.  I 
tned,  ap4»a  two  occasiona,  to  expel  the 
contents  of  the  uterus,  by  the  secale  cor- 
aatans,  biit  with  no  good  eflfect.  She 
continued  to  have  the  occasional  dis- 
charges of  fluid  till  the  28th  of  January^ 
1831,  when,  after  violent  flooding,  a  pla- 
centa waa  expelled  about  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
treatMcatehe  continued,  from  this  time 
to  Jane,  to  have  repeated  floodings, 
with  dischaiges  of  fluid.    At  the  latter 


end  of  June  she  Irouhl  not  jjct  out  of 
bed ;  kept  alive  uliiioai  entirely  l»y  wine 
and  quinine.  Jn  September  the  flood- 
ings had  nearly  ceased,  and  she  was  able 
to  walk  about  the  house. 

October  20tb.— Site  still  has  occa« 
•ional  discharges  of  fluid,  but  in  less 
quantity,   and    is    gradually    gaining 

On  laying  aside  the  membrane  at* 
taclied  to  the  placenta,  the  latter  pre^ 
sented  a  surface  covered  with  hydatids 
of  a  purplish  colour,  varying  in  size, 
from  a  pea  to  a  small  walnut ;  several 
loose  folds  of  membrane,  which  appear 
to  be  remnants  of  the  burst  hydatids  i 
a  blighted  ovum,  rather  larger  than  a 
horse-bean,  attached  by  a  funis  near 
the  middle  of  the  placenta;  eyes  and  ex^r 
trcmities  distinct.  It  was  discharged, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  eleven 
months  after  conception. 

I  consider  the  above  ease  rather  ain<* 
gular,  as  I  believe  hydatids,  connected 
with  the  uterus,  are  always  described  as 
pedunculated;  and,  on  referring  to 
Bailie,  Burns,  and  Blundell,  I  find  no^ 
thing  similar  tn  the  above. 


OVARIAN  DROPSY. 


To  the  Editor  t^  tjie  London,  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 

The  annexed  case  is  at  your  service,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  the  notice  of  your 
valuable  periodical. 

I  possess  notes  of  a  very  interesting 
case  of  asphyxia,  from  hanging,  sue* 
cessfully  treated.  I  opened  the  larynx^ 
and  inflated  the  lunge  with  a  eommaii 
elastic  gum  catheter.  Also  three  of 
litbotomyr- respective  ages,  2i»  8,  and 
70,  in  which  I  used,  with  very  great 
satisfaction,  Fr^re  Gome's  instrument, 
the  lithotume  cach^e,  so  much  con-* 
demned  by  some  eminent  surgeonp.  I( 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the 
knife,  without  that  great  defcct^-^oot 
being  able  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the 
incision  thropgh  the  prostate* 

Should  you  wish  these,  1  will  with 
much  pleasure  send  them  to  you, 
I  am,  sir,  a  subscriber, 

and  your  obedient  eervant, 
TiioifAs  FjenjtDAr* 

Dudley,  Oct.  Sltt,  188U 
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MR.  FKREDAY  S  CASE  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSY/ 


Ca$€  of  Ovarian  Dropsy,  complicated 
with  Psoas  Abscess  and  Pregnancy, 
spvntaneousltf  subsiding. 
Mrs.  Hall,  aet.  40,  of  naturally  healthy 
constitution,  and  fresh^coloured  conn* 
teoance,  had  a  child  in  the  year  1810, 
ten  months  after  naarria^e,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  a^e.    Her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  a^ain  married  in 
1814,  and  eifrhteen  months  afterwards 
had  a  second  child. 

About  eight  years  agfo  she  bad  ute* 
rine  disturbance  to  such  a  degree  as  in* 
duced  her  medical  attendant  to  tell  her 
she  would  bear  no  more  children.  What 
this  affection  was  I  cannot  satisfactorily 
learn,  the  practitioner  to  whom  she  ap<- 
plied  being  dead.  8he  says  that  a  puru- 
lent discharge  continually  issued  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  a  large  bougie  was  occasionally  in- 
troduced up  the  vagina.  From  this  and 
the  attendant  constitutional  symptoms 
she  recovered  in  about  four  yean. 

Menstruating  regularly,  she  again 
conceived  alioutMi&ummer,  1830,  six- 
teen  years  from  the  birth  of  her  last 
child,  attended,  during  the  early  months^ 
with  an  aggravation  of  the  usuAl  symp- 
toms of  pregnane v«  These  subsided, 
but  recurred  towards  its  close,  accom- 
panied with  pain  in  the  loins,  a  tender- 
ness  and  tumefaction  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  pains  in  the  hips,  numbness  of 
the  right  thigh,  a  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  slight  tever. 

March  10th.  —  The  predominant 
symptoms  are  the  shooting  pains  in  the 
loins,  the  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  nauseous  taste  in  the  mouth,  com- 
pared by  the  patient  to  rotten  eggs. 
There  is  an  enlargement,  about  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  with  rather  indistinct 
fluctuation  to  the  right  of  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebras. 

23d. — The  pain  in  the  back  has  been 
so  severe  for  the  last  week  that  the  pa- 
tient has  been  confined  to  her  bed. 
There  is  evidently  a  deep-seated  fluc- 
tuation. A  puncture  discnarged  about 
a  quart  of  good  pus,  with  great  ease  to 
the  patient,  but  had  no  apparent  in- 
fluence upon  the  ovarian  C?)  swelling. 
The  wound  was  closed  with  sticking 
plaister,  and  a  flannel  roller  bound 
round  the  loins.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  after  some  hours  severe 
pun,  the  dressings  gave  way,  letting 
out  a  quantity  of  matter,  nearly  equal 
to  that  withdrawn  in  the  morning,  and 
with  as  great  relief. 


24th.— There  has  been  severe  pain  in 
the  back,  shooting  from  thence  aloni; 
the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle,  with 
much  bulging  in  the  former  part.  For 
the  first  time,  too,  an  oblong  swelling*, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  hen's  egf^,  is 
observed  midway  between  the  crista  of 
the  ilium  and  the  os  pubis,  above  Pou« 
part's  ligament,  and  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  the. inguinal  canal.  The 
ovarian  (?)  tumor  remains  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  state.  The  contents  of  the 
abscess  in  the  back  were  again  dis- 
charged, by  which  the  inguinal  swelling 
was  lessened. 

In  the  night  labour  came  on,  but  so 
reduced  was  the  patient,  from  want  oC 
rest,  suffering,  and  great  se^rretion,  that 
she  became  luarmingly  exhausted  after 
a  few  hours  continuance  of  laboor. 
The  mouth  of  the  womb  being  fully 
dilated,  and  the  head  of  the  child  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  (too  high  to  admit  of 
the  application  of  the  forceps  with 
effect)  1  judged  it  more  advisable  to 
deliver  by  turning,  than  subject  my 
worn-out  patient  to  a  repetition  of  in- 
efficient pains,  gradually  becoming 
weaker.  I  effected  this  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  no  violence,  the  uterus 
scarcely  recognizing  the  presence  of 
my  hand.  The  placenta  and  membmnes 
were  expelled  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  by  the  natural  contraction  of  the 
womb,  the  latter  organ  being  distinctly 
felt  as  a  round  hard  ball  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region.  Vet  the  abdomen  did 
not  appear  lessened,  and  it  was  thought 
bv  the  attendants  that  there  was  still  a 
cbild  f'ri  utero.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  enlargement  occupied 
principally  the  right  side.  After  re- 
maining quiet  a  full  hour,  I  had  her 
very  quietly  put  to  bed,  and  adminis- 
tered thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
little  warm  wine  and  water. 

25th. — The  swelling  in  the  iliac  re- 
gion continues,  as  do  the  pains  in  the 
hips,  the  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and 
the  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth. 
There  is  about  the  usual  quantity  of 
lochial  discharge. 

In  the  evening  of  the  2Gth  I  waa  sent 
for  in  great  haste  in  cooseauence  of  a 
great  and  very  sudden  discharge  of 
watery  fluid  from  the  vagina,  estimated 
by  the  attendants  at  two  or  three  gal- 
lons, but  admitting  of  no  accurate 
measurement,  as  it  escaped  among  the 
bed-linen.  The  ovarian  (?)  swelling  dis- 
appeared ;  the  pain  in  the  hips»  and  the 
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nambnesB  of  tbe  thig-h,  sabsided ;  and» 
for  the  first  time  for  a  month,  the  pa- 
I  tient  had  a  comfortable  nigbt's  sleep. 
Frum  thia  time  she  became  convales* 
cent ;  the  discharg'e  from  the  back  con- 
tinac^  unabated  for  about  a  fortnight, 
and  then  very  slowly,  but  gradually  de- 
creased; a  small  quantity,  however, 
still  remains,  with  but  little  pniny  and 
scarcely  any  inconvenienpe.  The  ova- 
rian (?)  disease,  with  its  attendant  symp* 
toms»  vanished ;  the  pulse,  which  dur- 
ing  the  whole  progress  of  the  case  had 
been  accelerated,  became  more  quiet ; 
and  tlie  tongQe,  which  had  been  coated 
with  a  white  fur,  became  clean ;  whilst 
by  nmirishment  and  fresh  air  she  ac- 
quired sufficient  strength  to  suckle  her 
child.  Both  are  now,  (October)  and 
have  been  for  some  months,  stout  and 
healthy,  the  mother  having  long  resumed 
her  ordinary  domestic  avocations. 

In  relating  this  case,  it  is  obviously 
not  with  an  intention  of  describing  the 
treatment  adopted :  that  was  necessarily 
very  simple,  and  such  only  as  tended  to 
relieve  general  and  urgent  symptoms. 
This,  therefore,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
seceaaary  to  introduce. 

The  great  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
^Mntaneous  discharge  of  a  thin  and 
limpid  fluid  from  the  vagina,  attended 
with  the  immediate  subsidence  of  an  in- 
lomescence  in  the  right  iliac  region,  to- 
gether with  its  attendant  consequences, 
pain  in  the  hips,  numbness  in  the  thigh, 
and  disorder  of  the  stomach.    These 

Smptoma  are  readily  accounted  for ; 
e  former  from  the  pressure  of  the 
swelling'  upon  the  anterior  branches  of 
the  lambar  and  sacral  nerves,  the  latter 
from  the  universal  sympathy  which 
exists  between  the  generative  organs 
and  the  stomach. 

Now  it  would  seem  that  the  right 
orary  was  predisposed  to  disease  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disturbance  that  existed 
in  the  uterus  ^ears  back,  when,  possi- 
bly, adhesive  inflammation  had  aggluti- 
nated the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
fallopian  tube  to  the  ovar)*,  and  that  the 
process  of  utero-gestation  had  proved 
the  exciting  cause  to  the  dropsical  eflu- 
non,  (in  which,  perhaps,  the  fallopian 
tube  was  implicated)  which,  by  the 
bursting  of  the  sac  which  contained  it, 
had  heSa  transmitted  through  the  tube 
to  the  uterus,  and  thus  effected  its  es- 
cape. 

It  could  not  have  been  dropsical  effu- 
^on  of  the  uterus^  for  that  would  have 


required  a  closure  of  the  cervix  during 
its  formation,  uhieh  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  a  constant  and  free 
discharge  of  the  lochia.  The  same  may 
l)e  said  of  that  irritable  state  of  the  ves- 
sels secreting  the  liquor  amnii  to  ex- 
cess, as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mason  Good. 
It  could  not  have  been  an  hydatid,  for  it 
must  have  had  an  envelope  ;  its  expul- 
sion, too,  would  have  required  much 
uterine  paiii ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
uterus  was  distinctly  recognized  as  a 
firm  and  hard  tumor  in  the  hypogastric 
ref^ion,  totally  distinct  from  that  I  con- 
ceived to  be  the  ovarian  enlargement.    > 

It  is  universally  admitted  thata  vesi-» 
cle  in  the  ovary  bursts  from  the  stimulus 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  and  that  the  ovum 
is  conveyed  from  thence  through  the 
fallopian  tube  to  the  uterus ;  and  why, 
by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  body,  or 
other  agent,  may  not  the  sac  of  an  ova- 
rian dropsy  be  lacerated  and  its  contents 
escape  into  the  uterus  ? 

If,  then,  this  view  be  correct,  it  must 
be  considered  a  very  fortunate  and  rare 
termination  of  a  disease  very  little  un- 
der the  control  of  medicine.  Such  an 
event  must  not  frequently  be  expected. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  much  no- 
tice of  the  abscess,  evidently  a  psoas. 
It  was  unusually  rapid  in  its  formation 
and  reproduction,  and  unattended  with 
disease  in  the  vertebrae.  It  had  been 
punctured  in  the  back  before  it  pointed 
in  the  groin.  A  depending  opening 
would  certainly  have  expedited  the 
healing,  but  one  was  already  made,  and 
I  hesitated  making  another  through  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
thereby  rendering  weaker  a  part  al- 
ready too  susceptible  of  important  dis- 
eases. 

AMPUTATION  OF  HIP-JOINT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Glasgow,  Not.  12,  1831. 

Sir, 
May  I  request  the  favour  of  your  pub- 
lishing, in  the  next  number  of  the  Ga- 
zette, the  following  case  of  successful 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  which  was 
under  my  care  in  the  infirmary  here 
during  last  summer. 

I  am,  sir. 

Yours,  &c.  &c. 

John  Macfarlane,  M.D. 

Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Inflnnary,  &c.  &c. 
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Elizabeth  Kerr,  two  years  of  asre, 
was  admitted  about  U  o'clock  of  the 
foreuooo  of  6th  July  iast,  on  account  of 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  femur, 
in  its  upper  third,  with  extensive  lace-> 
ration  of^  the  muscles  and  integuments. 
.Thb  severe  injury  was  produced,  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  before,  by  the  wheel 
of  a  loaded  wagifon  passim;  obliquely 
across  the  upper  part  of  thi^h.  11ie 
bone  was  fractured  transversely,  a  little 
below  the  trochanter,  and  completely 
denuded  of  inteffuments  and  muscles 
anteriorly,  to  within  an  inch  of  its  con- 
dvles.  Posteriorly  the  soft  parts  were 
also  dreadfuUv  lacerated  and  contused, 
•specially  at  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
pcmliteal  space,  where  the  limb  was 
only  retained  by  a  narrow  flap  of  inte- 
gument and  muscle.  The  femoral  ar- 
tery and  vein  were  torn  across,  opposite 
the  fracture,  but  the  bleeding  was  tri- 
flin^,  and  consisted  only  of  a  slight 
oozing  from  the  latter  vessel  and  from 
the  lacerated  surface.  There  was  also  a 
compound  comminuted  fracture  of  all 
the  phalanges  of  the  left  little  finger. 

The  child  was  carried  to  the  hospital 
from  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  injur- 
ed limb  being  extended  on  a  pillow. 
The  countenance  was  pale  and  anxious, 
the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  body 
cold.  The  usual  expedients  for  excit- 
ing redaction  were  promptly  adopted; 
heat  was  applied  to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  warm  wine  negus  administer- 
ed. A  consultation  was  immediately 
called,  aud  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
at  a  quarter  to  12.  She  still  lay  in  a 
state  of  colUpse,  but  was  quite  sensible, 
and  oria4  bitterly  when  the  limb  was  ex- 
amined. 

From  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  in- 
jury, it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
child's  life  could  only  be  preserve^  by 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  This  ope- 
ration I  was  anxious  at  once  to  perform, 
but  from  the  absence  of  my  colleagues 
it  had  to  be  delayed,  and  a  second  con- 
sultation summoned  at  1  o'clock.  At 
this  hour  I  was  favoured  with  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Perry,  with  whose  concurrence  1  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  the  operation. 

An  outer  and  an  inner  flap  were 
formed  by  transfixing  the  limb  with 
Lisfranc's  knife,  which  was  passed  so 
closelv  around  the  head  of  the  femur  as 
completely  to  divide  all  its  muscular 
coverings ;  the  capsular  ligament  was 
opened  with  a  8Ciil|iel,  the  bone  disar- 


ticulate, and  the  limb  rumored ;  the 
femoral  artery  was  effectually  com- 
pressed by  au  assistant,  and  not  more 
than  six  'drachms  of  blood  were  lost  ; 
five  vessels  were  secured  by  ligature, 
after  which  the  flaps  were  b'rou^t  to- 
gether, and  retained  in  apposition  by 
adhesive  piaisler,  compress,  and  ban- 
dage. 

During  the  opeimtion  the  child  was 
exceedingly  weak,  and  before  the  wound 
could  be  dressed  it  was  ia  a  atate  of 
syncope,  and  appeared  tp  he  dying  i  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  was  imperoeptible* 
and  it  was  even  with  dlfficuily  the  puU 
sations  of  the  femoral  artery  ia  the 
wound  could  be  discovered;  the  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  covered  by  elamiojp 
persniration  ;  the  body  cold ;  the  eyes 
fixea  in  their  sockets  i  the  pupils  di- 
lated; and  the  breathing  hurried,  in- 
terrupted, and  laborious.  StimmkiBta 
were  freely  administered,  and  the  child 
was  removed  to  bed,  having  been  about 
twenty  minutes  on  the  table.  She  lay 
in  a  state  of  collapse  and  iasensibility 
till  7  FV*  when,  atter  vomiting  once  or 
twice,  reaction  was  gradually  establish- 
ed. At  8  the  stimulants  were  discon- 
tiAuod;  the  pulse  was  130 1  skin  hot 
and  dry ;  the  fractured  finger  was  now 
removed,  and  a  poultice  applied. 

01.  Ricini,  Sij.etposthor.  duas'enema do- 
mestic. Mistur.  Diaphor.  c,  Vin.  Anti- 
mon.  Stia  q.q.  bor. 

7tU.— Thp  child  is  no(  w(BMa4.  and 
has  been  sucking  freely;  w^Hboeli  an- 
noyed with  starlings  during  the  night  i 
pyUe  140 ;  skin  hot  and  dry  {  respira- 
tion burried ;  no  ooxing  from  wouiul. 

Sabiottr.  Hydr.  gr.  ij.  et  rept.  post  hor. 
quatuor.    Contin.  Mistur. 

Half.pao^  7,  P.M.— Has  been  in  a 
drowsy  state  since  two  o'cIock«  from 
wljich  she  can  with  difficulty  be  roi^^ed  j 
eyes  clear  and  sensible  tq  Ijght ;  pupUs 
contracted  ;  increased  beat  of  skin,  and 
flu&hing  of  face ;  troublesome  startings  ; 
pulse  160, feeble;  no  stopl. 

Enema  domestic.  Abmd.  Capill.  Blad. 
d«r  with  ieed  waUr  to  be«d«  Contio. 
alia. 

8th.— Is    more  alert,    and    answers       ' 
questions  readily  j  respiration  still  hur- 
ried,   and    there    is    mucous    rftle    in       I 
trachea;  puUe  160;  bowels  free. 

9th.-- Had  rather  a  quiet  n^ght.  with       j 
less  starting »  tongoe  cleaner.    On  un- 
dressing wound,  flops  were  fmmd  ad- 
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herin^  throaghout,  ezcepi  a  small  por- 
tion at  upper  angle,  which  is  sloughy. 

Oaiit.  Medic    Four  oaaces  beef- tea. 

llth.— Pulse    still   very  rapid,  but 
febrile  excitement  diminishing.    Edges 
of  wound  clean,  cut  granulations  pale. 
Vin.  Rabri,  Jj.  in  4ie8. 

13lb,^Was  more  restless  last  night, 
and  is  troubled  with  cough,  dyspncea, 
lad  occasional  vomitings  Mucous  r&le 
is  beard  orer  the  whole  thoracic  pa- 
rietes.  Countenance  rather  sunk ;  fre- 
quently refuses  the  breast;  pulse  very 
tapid  and  weak. 

Mistor.  Mttcila)[;.  c.  Tne  Opii.    Calomel, 
gf.  ij.  4taq.  q.  hor.     Cootin.  Vin. 

Without  continuing  the  diurnal  re- 
poru,  I  may  shortljr  state,  that  the 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  continued  rather 
urgent  till  the  19th,  when  they  began 
gradually  to  diminish.  From  the  22d 
till  the  6th  of  August,  although  the 
woond  continued  steadil][  to  heal,  there 
existed  a  good  deal  of  irritiability  of  the 
bowels,  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  and 
an  aphthous  state  of  the  mouth^  During 
thu  pertod,  three  molar  teeth  cut  the 
gum,  anfl  ultimately  gave  relief  to  the 
symploma.  The  wound  gradually  heal- 
ed ;  the  child  improved  daily  in  strength 
sod  spirits,  and  was  dismissed  cured  on 
the  I3th  of  August. 

There  were  several  points  in  the  his* 
tory  and  progress  of  this  case  which  ren- 
dandtiie  prospect  of  its  ultimMe  success 
extremely  problematical.  l*he  extensive 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  alarm- 
ing eoUapae  which  it  produced,  might 
have  reasonably  deterred  almost  any  sur- 
geon froai  undertaking,  in  circumstances 
so  apparently  hopeless,  the  performance 
of  to  severe  and  formidable  an  opera- 
tion as  that  of  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint.  Oa  first  examining  the  injured 
•limb,  I  was  induced  to  view  thp  case  as 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  hopeless.  It 
was  oolv^  however,  by  amputation  that 
the  child* s  life  could  be  preserved ;  and 
although  I  was  aware  that  this  opera- 
tion mightt  in  a  subject  so  young,  and 
already  so.  much  sunk  by  the  shock  of 
the  injury,  be  productive  of  immedi- 
ately fatal  consequences,  1  considered 
that  I  should  have  failed  in  my  duty 
had  I  not  recommended  and  adopted  it. 
I  regretted  at  the  time  the  delay  that 
took  place  in  obtaining  a  consultation. 
The  child  was  in  a  more  favourable  state 
for  ampatation  at  eleven  than  at  one ; 

207.^12. 


and  bad  it  been  performed  two  hours 
sooner,  I  am  convinced  that  the  shock 
to  the  nervous  system  would  have  been 
lessened  by  its  nearer  approximation  to, 
and  by  its  becoming  in  some  measure 
blended  with,  the  shock  of  the  injury. 
It  was  evident  that  the  collapse  which 
existed  before,  and  for  about  five  hours 
and  a  half  after  amputation,  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  loss  of  blood,  but  depended 
on  the  depressed  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  produced  by  the  injurr 
and  aggravated  by  the  operation.  With 
the  view  of  lessening  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  injurious  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  nervous  system,  I  waa 
anxious  to  perform  it  rapidly,  and  wi^ 
little  loss  or  blood.  Both  these  objects 
were  in  part  attained.  ^  The  formation 
of  the  flaps,  disarticulation  of  the  femur, 
and  removal  of  the  limb,  did  not  oc- 
cupy a  minute  and  a  half,  and  not  .more 
than  six  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  hurried  perfor- 
mance of  operations:  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  when  the  pain 
and  irritation  of  a  tedious  and  protract- 
ed operation  come  to  tell,  as  tney  must 
do,  injuriously  on  a  constitution  which 
has  already  sustained  a  violent  shock, 
the  most  serious  consequences  may  be 
anticipated ;  and  we  are  certainly  war- 
ranted, in  such  circumstances,  in  expe- 
diting the  operation  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  safe  and  efficient  per- 
formance. 

The  youth  of  the  child  was  also  ini- 
mical to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  physical  irritability  which  exists 
during  tne  two  or  three  first  years  of 
childhood  is  so  great  as  to  render  the 
performance  of  any  capital  operation 
extremely  dangerous.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  case  on  record  in  which 
amputation  of  the  femur  at  the  coty- 
loid cavity  has  been  performed  on  so 
young  a  subject;  and  I  have  been 
chiefly  induced  to  communicate  this  case 
to  the  profession,  in  order  to  shew,  that 
in  serious  injuries  inflicted  on  young 
children  we  ought  not  altogether  to  des- 
pair of  success,  even  in  the  most  des- 
perate circumstances,  but  to  proceed 
with  those  operative  measures  which 
the  peculiarities  of  the  injury  may  de- 
mand. I  must  state,  however,  that  I 
have  witnessed  amputation  of  the  hand 
twice  on  children  under  three  years  of 
age,  and  in  both  cases  convulsions  su- 
pervened, and  proved  fatal  in  less  than 
twenty-four,  hours.   We  would  not  will- 
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Ift^lv  setoct  sudk  cases  f&t  o|ietlitk>fi^» 
neltne^  sbovld  We  decKiie  to  use  the 
Ictif fe  wlien  h  ^s  absolutely  <ral1ed  tot. 

Wt  had  not  only  Hie  imnvednite  daiN 
jp;«ra  of  the  <ipertMen  to  deal  ivHb  In  tlie 
•cteae  of  Ketr^  b«l  «re  had  t^o  to  cotitend 
^th  a^etH^  of  nniownni  occeireftcw 
tlot^R^  t^ic  progress  t/(  ilieciire.  1st. 
Tfio  obllapse  was  unumaTly  serein  «!id 
)>fotracled ;  aod,  as  geherally  happens, 
iras  m'odiietive  of  excessive  excHement. 
^d.  The  continaanee  of  this  fdirile  es- 
^itemeiit,  for  el^teen  hoars,  produced 
«ii  afeetion  of  the  brahi,  accompanied 
%v  partial  coma.  3d.  The  occttr^nce 
^  oronehWs,  which  wtn  rafther  pro^ 
tracted  and  serere,  was  another  source 
^4tMget%  and,  4th,  the  existence  oiT 
tnauMesiAne  Xiarrhssa,  with  dentltioir. 
The  chttd  not  havhig  been  weaned  was, 
f  «hink>  «l«o  detvidiental  to  ils  reeo^ 
JfWf.  The  ooBftliMied  anzi^y  of  Ihe 
toother;  hct  absence  from  her  family, 
und  her  dose  coftfinemenft  fn  the  hospK 
iRil>  oeeasiotfed  a  continued 'dhniiniifflifi, 
Und,  occaisionallT,  an  almost  eompltfte 
'OMen^n  of  vm  seeretion  of  BiHk; 
^Md  as  the  'chfld  refused  spoon-meat  ef 
«ll  ki«dB,  It  m«8t  be  ^hvloviB  that  «he 
was  eftdn  but  impeffectly  nouHAed. 
'  Sinoe  she  was  dimrissed  ftom  the  li»- 
■Aniiatyi  she 'has  eottfpleteffvt^ftfliiedhei* 
iMlrtlh  und  toireB|r^,and  me  is  nowiMe 
'tovnove  about  the  house  witli^tfhe«1d  ef 
tsratches. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTfi. 

••  L'Mt«miilMi»r'nc«t«OttnMlM.  dllfAlIMM*  it^ 
ite JII<#Mr  tdBrif  i|io|Ml««modo  vwtondi'lB  p«^ 
Itcum  til.  dlccndlp»ricutttin  noo  recuso>*'~CiciBO* 

MODE  TN  WHfCH  CHOUJRA  tt 
PROPAGATED. 
W«  last  week  laid  before  our  readers  « 
•wiuNi  of  thoae  ooiMMeraKtoiis  «i%kA 
liad  <h)daced  na,  after  mature  'infe^'U 
gation,  to  conclude,  thaCt  the  choleca 
waa  a  eonti^ious  diseiifle— -by  wbkih 
harm  wo  understand,  a  emofMHi  <o». 
fMt  erf  =beh)g  transmitted,  mediately 
4ir  immcdiatdy>  from  the  siolk  to  the 
liealihy.  To  our  aunda  the  uavrativm 
>whcn  exaniaed  as 
•dbaiii  ^f  eveiru,  is  eonvfm:faig$  but  to 
yrodnce  %s  impression,  (he  question 
must  be  considered  in  ibis  mann^ry— if 


we  convent  oursetres  w9th  a  h\f  link* 
only,  or  view  w!th  mitcrosooplc  ej^ 
certain  detached  facts— we  naturally 
magnify  them  into  «nreal  dimeiflUns, 
and  lose  ei^t  of  the  geneitil  beainnga  cC 
the  tvhole.  No«^  this  is  precisely  what 
the  non-contagionists  appear  to  us  in- 
variably to  do:  they  brin^^  forward 
certain  cases,  in  which  individttais  exr- 
paaed  to  oholeim  have  escaped,  «»d  draw 
from  them  the  illogical  inference,  th«t 
those  who  have  been  simOarly  expoee4# 
and  taken  the  disease,  have  done  ao 
from  some  o^er  cause  than  the  Axpo- 
sure.  Let  us  couiider  this  matter  a 
little  farther^  Oae  of  thcfieraolis  out  off 
«t  Sttoderlaad  the  week  befora  lasl^  Wtta 
taken  to  the  hospital  i  of  the  titteea  em- 
ployed about  the  patient,  one  took  Ihe 
^ease,  and  tbe  others  escaped.  The 
«iUy  rational  dedaetSon  from  theae  fn- 
ttrises  hf  that  so  far  as  oae  enrmple^oei, 
they  shew  cholera  to  be  contagiooa, 
but  not  necessarily  to  aiect  all  who 
•amy  be  cxpoaed  to  it.  But  the  ant»- 
<eootag9oniM  are  not  eoBftent  wM  thia': 
ihtf  soy,  no ;  the  escape  otf  the  nursea, 
who  did  not  become  affected,  aeotraliaea 
ibe  ^vUenoe.  Now  iet  «a  a|»pfty  the 
eane  mode  of  reaseninf  to  ^Ihe  ftgeovy 
iff  any  other  influence  exterad  to  t!he 
ladividuals— let  us,  for  tbe  sake  of  ar- 
^ttmeat,  si^ose  ohokra  4o  ani«  €mm 
(ooe«of  <ha  mmiy  hyp^ibetiealaavhMn 
^ons  whleh  have  been  offered  i  ^e.  ^. 
subterraneous  changes.  The  nunea 
anhahiti^g  the  sane  dweUhig^  must  all 
inve  been  eapoaed  to  thlasMMUvbler. 
ttmeona  iBComprehensibiirPy  i  trat  aa 
jome  did  not  take  it,  therefoae  abe  who 
did,  4nu8t  bave  taken  it  iromsoaae^other 
leaase  thaa  ehat  whioh  left  the  «ahma 
tminjui^d*  ft  ia  thus  "^faite  evident, 
jrtiirt  ao  argument  can  be  d^awn  from 
Xhe  exemption  of  those  who  esd^e, 
wUoh  4aea  not  «ppty  eo«H  other  aa^ 
of  the  miAsiiy  ^qaiie  as 
fbrclbly  as  ftdoes'tocoiaag1<m.  ^f^tHut 
it  is  4aid  that  the  nurse  who  died  waa 
very  much  afraid  of^aking  ^ 
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?ds 


nM  H  18  tBtcnilcfl  %o  upinoldf  mcmsc 
iear  b  «ii«ersafly  «dtiiflted  to  rtn&et 

iSflWMVttn  OOfC  oVSCCpfRA^  Oi  4196MM 

^rfaiiAi  tfe  coniBuoiCftUej  end  icfVM 
«o  ezpMn  iht  ^trcwn^tutct  WliicAi  laftdt 
Imt  wjs^emj'uAA  \o  «li  f  mpresrfon  m^icA 

VMi  j^  wiadhii^f  Art  Ac  Buret  acd  m 
fiPi^kf,  «id  not  of  <fttflera ;  biA  feir«  we 
9^ip0ftCy  win  \/t  (nsiposed  4o  gv  tn  wf 
M  this. 

Wn6  lUive  "tnottOM  The  precMHii^  Vnu^ 
trttlon,  1>eett»e  fi  ]im  netttaUy  herk 
vffMf|M  TCffwsra  iraeetm^  lOTncf  mw» 
de  was  written,  as  an  argument  a^Unft 
'Hr  ■emmcy  ^  die  i^ewv  whi^  'we 
coopt^  wWtercaSf  n  proves  e©jy*"^WMK 
^•efy  OBV  knew  bcioi^  "^  ifast  an 
Wii9  Bfe  espoted  to  Ae  eoBtagtoos 
nMvrave  *of  entneva  uo  not  ^we  "Hie 
disenc,  aay  aofo  flnm  idl  fell  siek  of 

OBBH-pOS^ttOBMea^  OPSeMftKlBSyWllOOlie 

mpotov^o  tnor  set  eral  coBtannBattoiit. 
■inSy  tiowevcT,  leaflB  vs  to  siake  aotne 
^AiM^re^oiM.  OB  4ne  BBtafe  of  the  -cobn 
flHivcBKiog '  pfnieipie^  vBr'WiiiQt  oeivnoir 
tiBie  Bor  opace  •mrttd  ut  last  weA.  H, 
•ppom  to  BBy  thrit  (he  proporfton  of 
BMnkifidf  who  ore  iraaeepliMe  of  dko^ 
lera.  Is  Moaller  Ifean  'hcMs  good  with 
tegaf€  to  the  other  transmieslWe  di»- 
eaiet;  bm  <hal  'they  ulio  are  suseeptU 
MOf  tore  theaosceptiblRty -ia  amofe  ex*- 
f[MKu  degree,  sotfaot  ti  «iodh  more  eon- 
■Benftne  vniitioB  Of  4he  poisoB  becomeft 
oecesaary  hnofeit  js  TeBoered  iboocq* 
OBB.  Tkia  -AhrtioB  generally  took  place 
to  a^BB^  gvesterievteBt  in^Ddia  than  kt 
noaria,  'Bad  Iteaee  ihe  propagation  of 
«e  wiaaBse  by^tinMwnnftvton  ttobi  tBon 
io  BMB  was  ntHM  leae  'coospieooiitin 
Ae  tfbHBor  eoBBtry  Ihaa  In  the  latter. 
In  India,  the  spare  ganooBte  -of  the 
InaMMBiey  *thelr  •oopfoiM  dUltitienSf 
IBM  Ae  waAfofwA  'tidBftBtfion  (^  tdr  litto 
oaBiypBBioii  "Oi  owry  ^wdfiifig,  teuded 
^a vBRi ^o oovBitOTact  wie  iMHieBeeoc 
the  poisoB,  that  Baoy  wtfeiCon«taD«ly 


eitposed  -to  H  M^h  impunity,  ond  henee 
the  true  mode  of  its  prc^ag^ation  lenf 
escapeo  oeieewon  {  doc  is  KiMsia,  ^oe 
ifteep-Ma  tfhAing  of  the  lower  oidefe, 
wMdi  is  but  ranely  diangod,  4be  etove 
ayslem,  and  the  close  apartments  of  aH 
raaks,  from  wbkh  Indeed  «?ery  brcatih 
of  tdr  is  earefiflly  excluded,  -contribtttod 
to  present  the  delelei^s  hBprQgMMieB 
iB'atAore  eonoentratod  form,  and  henoi 
ihefBCtof  the  disease  paaticig  Iran  tnan 
io  man 'thof«t  becBBM  taneh  «ioreapp»- 
vent*  1  ae  resfHt,  m  'dowi  oascBy  wap 
MK^  as  mtj^  tiafae  been  ««poeted. 
Hr.  Busscdt-eame  from  India  bnpfasaed 
wffh  (be  oi^iiilioa,  that  «he  disease  wai 
not  ooaMnBBieeHed  fnam  obob  4o  «MBt 
be  cornea  4tom  Rasrfa  oonidnced  that 
It  is.  Dr.fia\frie,  an  IttteWfeBt  sur- 
geon from  India,  observes.  **  I  feel  my*- 
aelf  oaUed  on  to  eay*  4bat,  while  kk 
India,  nod  «ven  tfflor  I  bad  oommeBeod 
w^ting  Ihepreaeaft  roBMrks,  1  waa  oobn 
tFHiced  that  cholera  was^at  ooaHgioua; 
I  mUBtoandldly  eoaless,  bowever,  ehnfe 
a  closer  investigsirton  of  4he  history  o€ 
the  Indian  <li9ea8e,  odded  to  a  dae  oon- 
tMemlon  -of  the  progress  whloh<dboleim 
is  stiM  malfing  on  the  Qontlnea^  haa 
ehdkon  my  pre^ontfly  ^established  opl- 
Hkm*.-^  Another  tadian  pradritiiMiar 
ffresents  Mmsdlfio  lir.l^eaoedy,  wkoiaHi 
gone  so  tbr  as  to  aasBBie  •the  prinaipl&df 
tranemistfion  la  the  name  be  has  bo- 
otowed  tipon  the  diseaae^^that  of  tha 
««<:oatagion8  Ohalera.^  Aad  Mf.Oi«0B» 
knowa  as  the  author  of  a-moat  valnBhia 
ivork  ^a  Oholara,  nAor  onaraantiag  tba 
iaets  In  fevourof  tion-eontagioa,  adda, 
^  Ttieae  faets  appear  so  olear  and  otrong 
4hat  If  we  looked  norfaitber,  they  would 
iKem  to  put  4he'  mocter  at  reat|  bdt 
tiAth  regard  to  the  ifieaipnd  ijnestion  tiC 
ihe^iOBtoglous,  or  (If  another  term  muit 
be  Bsed)  in^tiovs  nature  of  the  dla- 
,  iktjf^pemr  40  me  no  m&n  iJlam 

faay  ^  irpp^Hdto  «Arm.^ 
19o  country  •eoiild  be  more  4«lcBlated 

•  Olas^ow  tf  tdleal  lournsl.  If ovetnbfcr. 
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than  India  to  pre? ent  the  commanicable 
nature  of  the  disease  from  being  forced 
upon  the  attention,  because  the  uni?er- 
•ality  of  thorough  ? entilation  constantly 
enabled  many  to  be  exposed  to  the  sick 
without  barm,  and  these  daily  instances 
of  immunity  diverted  men's  minds 
from  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
probably  no  quarter  of  the  civilized 
globe  could  be  better  adapted  than  Rus- 
aia  to  bring  into  obvious  and  unequivo- 
cal display  the  full  development  of  that 
prin<;iple,  from  the  pernicious  influence 
pf  which  the  greatest  peril  is  in  concen- 
tration, and  the  only  safety  in  dila- 
tion. This  doctrine  cannot  be  impress- 
ed too  strongly  on  the  public  mind  with 
A  view  to  the  common  safety.  All 
can  understand,  that  if  a  dose  of  arsenic 
l>e  put  into  a  glass  of  water,  it  cannot  be 
taken  without  almost  certain  death  i 
that  if  it  be  put  into  a  cistern,  there 
would  still  be  danger,  though  not  to  the 
Mhmeief^rte;  but  that  if  it  were  cast 
into  the  Thames,  the  whole  town  might 
drink  of  it  with  impunity. 
.  That  so  many  escape  who  are  in  close 
Attendance  on  the  sick,  proves  how  few 
4K)mparatively  are  susceptible  of  the 
-disease;  that  so  many  become  affected 
without  obvious  exposure,  proves  how 
^freat  the  dilution  is  which  is  requisite 
to  rob  the  poison  of  iu  power  over  those 
whose  systems  render  them  open  to  its 
attacks.  It  seems  clearly  established, 
.that  approximation  to  the  sick  is  by  no 
-means  necessary  to  the  production  of 
•the  disease,  and  consequently  the  links 
.which  form  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion are  constantly  subject  to  interrup- 
tion. Thus  we  are  informed  by  Dra. 
Bussdl  and.  Barry,  '*  that  neither  the 
near  approach  nor  the  immediate  con- 
.tact  of  an  infected  individual  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  infection  of  a  healthy 
Individuai."  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  influence  producing  cholera 
is  of  a  more  diffusible,  though  not  less 
energetic,  character  than  that  which 
emanates  from  small-poz,  or  any  of  the 
other   avowedly    infectious   maladies. 


Now  there  are  two  modes  in  which  a 
poison  of  this  description  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  previously 
healthy,  ivithout  their  approaching  the 
siclc :  first,  we  may  suppose  it  to  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere,  and  be  wafted 
by  currents  to  a  distance  more  or  less 
considerable ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
may  be  carried  by  the  persons  or  gar- 
ments of  individuals  who  themselves 
resist  its  impression,  or  by  goods  of 
various  kinds.  Of  both  these,  nu- 
merous illustrations  might  be  ad- 
duced, but  a  few  must  suffice.  Of  the 
former,  a  striking  instance,  which  we 
subjoin,  is  given  in  the  Madras  Re- 
ports. 

"Of  two  vessels,  arriving  and  re- 
maining at  anchor  in  Madras  Roads, 
one  was  attacked  with  the  epidemic  tea 
days  after  arrival  there,  and  the  other 
remained  free  from  it  for  a  fortnight 
longer;  but  on  the  first,  in  which  it 
was  still  prevailing,  changing  her  births 
and  taking  up  a  situation  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  windward  of  the  healthy 
vessel,  it  was  immediately  attacked; 
and  those  who  slept  on  the  side  next  the 
infected  ship  suffered  particuUrly  *.'* 

And  again:  when  the  disease  was  ' 
raging  at  a  town  in  Persia,  a  body  of  ' 
.troops  passing  in  that  direction  *'  were 
prevented,  by  guards  situated  at  the 
gates,  from  entering  it ;  but  several  of 
them  passed  the  day  under  the  walls. 
During  the  following  day  the  disease 
manifested  itself  among  them,  and  they 
suffered  from  it  very  severely +." 

The  above,  though  strong,  are  by  no 
^leans  solitary  examples  of  this  law; 
so  far  otherwise,  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  general  observation,  that  places  to 
the  leeward  of  an  infected  locality  were, 
emterU  paribus,  decidedly  mora  apt  to 
suffer  than  others. 

The  power  possessed  by  thoae  who 
have  been  exposed  to  and  imbibed,  but 
without  being  themselves  brought  under, 
the  influence  of  the  poison,  is  a  circom- 

*  Madnw  Reports,. p.  2S. 
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stance  of  still  greater  importaiice.  be- 
cause more  generally  dbabted,  and  more 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  unsuspected 
and  unintended  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease.  The  opinions  to  this  effect,  how- 
ever, and  the  examples  adduced  in  at- 
testation of  its  accuracy,  are  too  nume- 
rous and  too  well  authenticated  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  any  summary  expression 
of  incredulity.  Hear  the  account  given 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Bellona,  a  Rus- 
Stan  man  of  war : — 

•*  « The  Bellona  frigate,  44  guns, 
320 men,  had  16  sick  of  cholera;  first 
case  on  30th  June,  (O.S.) :— This  man 
had  not  been  on  shore.  Thefint  cam- 
OTuiMlion  which  the  ship  had  with  the 
shore  khu  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
when  the  captain,  some  of  the  offieeri\ 
mmd  m  boat's  crew,  went  to  Cronstadt, 
In  the  ereaing  the  first  man  was  seized, 
and  in  quick  succession  fifteen  others, 
not  one  of  whum  had  been  on  shore. 
Ko  officer  was  attacked.' " 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  Captain 
Baron  Loeventball,  that 

"  *  The  Phcenix  brig  had  been  stationed 
for  two  months  midway  between  Cron- 
stadt and  Peterhoff,  about  six  versts,  or 
four  miles,  from  either,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
former,  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic 
cooraiunication  with  his  Majesty.  She 
continued  in  this  situation  to  the  15th 
of  July,  in  perfect  health,  though  she 
sent  ber  boat  twice  a  week  to  the  fortress 
for  prorisions.  On  the  15th  she  took 
up  her  station  one  verst  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  town,  and  had  two  men  attacked 
with  cholera  on  the  17th.  Neither  of 
these  men  had  been  on  shore.  The 
saigeon  only  had  gone  to  Dr.  Lange's 
bosptud  on  the  16th,  for  the  purpose  of 
obfcrvlng  the  cholera,  which  ne  bad  not 
seen  before.  The  doctor  said  to  him, 
'  Vou  had  better  not' remain  here  long^ 
else  fon  may  carry  the  disease  to  your 
ship,  mmd  J  shall  he  responsihU* .' " 

Another  circumstance,  which  tends 
strongly  to  establish  the  same  position, 
is,  that  cholera  first  broke  out  among 
the  Poles  after  an  engagement  with  the 
Russians ;  and  a  second  time,  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter,  the  Polish  army,  which 

•  OActal  Papers,  p.  M. 


had  been  separated  from  its  own  sick, 
was  again  affected  with  the  disease,  im- 
mediately after  an  engagement.  Now; 
from  the  acute  and  violent  nature  of  the 
malady,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  those 
actually  labouring  under  it  could  go  to 
battle;  the  legitimate  inference,  there- 
fore, is,  that  they  carried  with  them  the 
contamination,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  opposing  army 
with  which  they  came  into  contact,  not 
merely  at  the  moment  of  contest,  but 
many  of  them  subsequently  as  prisoners. 
••  It  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained," 
says  Dr.  Russell  •,  «'  that  the  cholem 
has  not  broken  out  spontaneously  in  any 
place  without  communication  by  per- 
sons or  effects  coming  from  infected 
t)laces ;  but  it  ia  somewhat  singular  and 
unaccountable  that  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared in  situations  where  the  persona 
arriving  did  not  themselves  labour  un- 
der the  disease  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival." Certain  it  is,  that  persons  not 
obviously  labouring  under  the  disease 
appears  frequently  to  have  been  the  me- 
dium of  its  communication ;  and  this  is 
a  very  important  fact,  both  as  serving  to 
account  for  the  difficulty  which  fre- 
quently exists  in  tracing  out  every  link 
in  the  chain  by  which  it  is  transmitted 
from  man  to  man,  and  also  as  affording  a 
necessary  caution  with  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  intercourse  to  be  held  between  the 
healthy  and  the  attendants  of  the  sick; 
Generally  speaking,  the  period  interven- 
ing between  the  effectual  exposure  and 
the  attack  is  very  short,  not  exceeding 
a  few  days,  but  in  other  instances  an  in<- 
dividual  may  be  exposed  to  the  virua; 
without  its  influence  being  developed 
for  a  considerable  interval,  and  he 
may  thus  transport  it  to  a  greater 
distance.  We  are  informed  that 
f*  a  convict  was  sent  from  a  village 
tvhere  cholera  prevailed,  to  Chanda, 
eighty  miles  off.  Two  hours  after  his 
arrival  he  was  attacked,  and  speedily 

•  rrlT«U  letter^  ^ 
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CHOURA  Ja  nvnmnnhAnn. 


^Bd.  Tbfee  #1  Ih^  km  ptraoM  vfto 
cfHrried  bun  to  tlM  grMe,  $miA  Metier 
wbo  AtteaiM  i1im>  Uwpe^  were  tke  nesi 
foffsreift;-  and  ifli#r%  the  <lis«Mo  be* 
tamo  feieri^/' 

Tkef  ittlereifce  ffm  til  Ibb  M,  tilai  m 
uidividiM^  RM^  tiOnsMMe  n  ja*rne/  a|H 
]mre»ily  weH/itod  travail  ato  IrMsnifttltDg 
Ibe  disaata  to  ofthara  it9  ha  pnan ;  or^ 
a»lbe  otber  hand,  if  am  baard  aU^^  be 
»ay  bavaalfeadf  aaoaped  the  firit  staj^a 
af  ehoferay  and  be  on  Iha  swk  Ital  siareljr 
aa  labrnvmi^  WMler  fa? ar^  '^  Notlnnf 
(say  Dra»  RtiatfaU  and  Barrj)  m  in^re 
aartaift  tbiUi  ibat  persona  aily  cdina  lot 
ti)o  aOMI  of  Baffbnd,  appiiraitly  bi" 
bottria^  mder  aommoa  hwiiUk  indi^ 
l^ailloiif  wbai  really  and  trnly  are  casea 
6f  ab^ara  in  tba  lecond  staget*" 
Tbeaa  obiervHtiaift,  we  Itoat^  w^  re* 
aahre  the  altentidn  tbay  deserve  f^on  all 
cancemdd  in  tile  phdkning  oa  eneeiitioB 
of  maasnraa  eonnected  with  fbe  paUi^ 
baaltb  :  even  those  who  tbiiik  diff(!rently 
from  ti8  on  tbcfmibjact  of  franainbrio^^ 
will  still  probably  admit,  tbat  wbtte  any 
vncertainly  ia  attaebed  to  the  qaastioo^ 
the  pnUic  are  antiUad  to  the  benefit  of 
ibe  ddnblj 

CHOLERA  AT  S13NDERLAND. 
Tfiin  disease  at  Sunderland  seemed  fiar 
a  few  day!  to  bare  been  checked,  and 
the  feafs  whieb  its  annonaeement  ex- 
cited were  qaickly  subsiding— indeed 
many  expressed  their^conviction  tliat  lAa 
isbolera  bad  not  been  there  at  all. 
Wben^  howcTeri  we  call  te  mind  tba 
capricioas  and  Insidious  madner  ia  wbkh 
the  pestilence  baa  repeatedly  behaved 
nbroad»  we  fe^r  that  the  confideaca 
with  which  its  imtnediate  dtoappearance 
is  ioferrad,  is  at  least  prematurti  la  a 
place  bo  de|iendent  apoa  its  trade>  Mid 
with  so  many  interested  in  cohcealment, 
from  the  Nobla  carrespondadt  of  the 
J^trndnrd  downwaiUst,  the  difficblty 
•  Mr.  If datfeomtry.    MMIcU  ReiraaltorTt  ITiir 

liBas. 

t  Oficlal  Papei-k       ..   . 
t  Sec  the  Marqae««  of  Londonderry'a  letter  la 
.tliattcwtp«pcn.j 


of  gaMinf  al  tfio  (aalb  berotoea  fw» 
digiavSk  ladaed  tba  araal  aoatvaftaui 
lory  stataaseata  bavtf  btea  pm  foatlr^ 
oil  the  aMhorily  of  tboAadital  aaa^ai 
Saadetlaftd^  witb  ragasd  to  Iber  diaaaaa 
and  )t»  affigtab  Tbay  are  vary  aaxiaaa 
to  prove  Ibaft  it  waa  aoC  ias^ilai^  and 
tlSai  il  ia  toi  af  a  ceatafpaoa  mUmbs. 
Tbry  addfiirtbar,tbaS  Ibe  town  is  mora 
baallby  tba»  it  BsiiaHf  baa  baaa  ai  Sfaio 
season  of  the  Jitear.  However^  ia  r»> 
mains  undisputed  Coaly  baciaae  iaiaaa* 
disputable)  tbat  suspected  vessels  were 
sufiered  to  eonia  up  tbo  fiver,  tbroiyb 
tfaosbip»piln^  to  tbe  Wedr,  to  porforaa 
4«i«^Mitte;  tad  tei  al  leesi  oaeaoeh 
tessel  bad  left  Hamburg  after  (be  £a- 
ease  was  atfkaowledged  to  be  there.  It 
fisnber  appeara^  tbat  ia  Sufldarlaad  Iba 
(llseaae  Afst  brake  60S  aOMMfr  poraoaa 
ci(mnected  with  tbesfaipiHnjp,  a«d  spread 
to  several  maaibera  of  tbe  same  &mUy  i 
while  a  nurse,  who  assisted  to  remove 
the  body  of*  tde  first  patient  who  died  in 
the  hospital,  became  affected  with  tbe 
malady  in  A  few  hours  after.  Kow» 
without  going  farttier.  we  orave  leave 
Id  ask,  bow  the  sadden  appaaiaaeo  of 
a  diseasei  Which  earrles  ^  wltbis  a 
Hew  hattrs>  more  than  one-balf  of 
those  attacked  with  it,  is  in  Ibeir 
opinion  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  town 
nnuiumlfy  lUmltky?  aad  by  what  Irafai 
t>f  reasoning  xhef  bavii  been  able  ta» 
come  to  tbe  positive  concltisiOo  tbat  tbe 
▼essels  froiti  tbe  infected  plaaa  did  not 
bring  it?  Ooe  qacitioa  more, and  wo 
have  done,  ^hat  kibd  of  dwfrJkem 
may  that  be  to  whicb  several  sudden 
deaths  are  set  dowB»  at  a  time  when  Iba 
t»Wtilt<'iltiQB«aUybaaUbyr"  Dr.Daila 
complained,  Itl  bis  re|>ortSi  of  wadt  of 
lio-opeTatitMi,  and  it  is  quite  evident  Ibat 
aoneealmant  to  a  considerable  extant 
waa»  and  pUsbably  still  is^  adopted. 
MealitRne  be  baa  positively  deoiarad 
the  disease  to  be  Ms  cholera,  whatever 
lu  origin  may  bivt!  beon,  and  wbataver 
its  riiiure  eoorre*;  an  opinion  in  wbich 
the  Centrai  doard  In   tiondon   fully 


M  at  alOMMl  etepf  other  plM«  «k  la  ftonn*  h^ure}  if  infectious  at  all, 

wlieit  actually  present^  oot  %o  be  C091-  thQ99  QO   whom   the  attempt  to  ex- 

BumicablefrommMtomiui^th^UtinoH  clu4e  it  d^folvea,   ought   u^t   to   be 

p^qmUcMW  ar#  Uk^n  to  v^y.^n%  ttie  trfil.  **t  tl^ey  \rould  be  h^d  UameN 

<y«^«  9^  *ha  coBtagions  ppiociikle.  icai,  thoMgh  the  disease  should  pasa  their 

Tins  is  all  we  want  s  b^  practically  epn-  bouadsries.   As  to  tl^e  r^st,  po  man  re- 

ta|[ionUU4  «io.d  we  c^$.  not  a^  rush  Ut^  gards  the  disease  as  necessarily  com rau- 

t)ilofelk»l  difii^rcy^ces  of  opiuio^i^  ntcated  to  those  exposed  to  its  hiduence, 

HALxmiAUT  CHoiiSRA  AT  stmDEBiiAND*  €^.<^Pl  o^^C  ^'  (^QatiqgeBciet,^  i^^^h  af 

|ifirca#c«,  Pfattpf  predispositioii,con9pire  to  give  it  effect*. 

a  ZZ  0  .*!!!!!  o  boards  of  health, 

6  ••,...    1  o  Thb  new  arrangements  connected  with 

J ^ *  tbc  public  healthy  whkh  we  announced 

9  !!!.!'.  17  ZZ  10  **•*  *♦*•  ^^  *»e«  WWfld  mt«  «ffe9t. 

to  .. ,.,    f  ......    4  We  undentand  that  the  mfmhera  of  the 

JJ  -•••    J   2  original  Board  are  to  cons^i^utc  nCpm- 

13  :;:;.'!    o  :;;'::    ^  mUteeofrcfereqc^^fK^rtheguHllinQeof 

a^  -M-   r  ....tr  at  ^^«  P^^'^^Y   ConncU,  with  re^rd  ui 

^^  ^  «•«••     ^t  medieal  ques^ons,  en  auch  oecasiona 

55  57  as  their  advice  may  be  deena^d  requl- 

Bite;    while,  the   new^   or    '' Ceittri^ 

"'^  Board,"  wU)  4evQte  (heir  whole  time  (a 

THE  CQUmER  V.  THW  m^JQAh  (he  details,  and  take  upon  ihemaelve^ 

OASK'FTB.  the  entire  execntlvie  department. 

Thb  CooHer  has  replied  to  our  expo-  

«iife  of  their  inconsistency  last  w^ek,  Layi3-|4i}-q|lAND'S  {"REg^NT  TO 
b«i  10  a  aobdo^  tone,  and  without  he^  His  APOTHECARY. 

img  aUo  to  Aow  that  we  were  wponf  The  as  Is  at  M^  Garden's,  the  chemist, 

OQ  a  single  pobt^  in  fact,  the  case  di4  ^^  Oxford  Street,  a  superb  vase  of  rich- 

liMni     to  f«U  Df.  JohB«on*8  series  of  it  is  a  noble  mortar,  measuring  nearly 

laitera,  m  thairpqper^  •f  protocols  t'*  wo  two  feel  hi  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and 

kaow,  however,  that.  In  expressing  pur  w««g*»ing  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 

Uii   oppon«P)|y   ^fford^d   by  narque  to  his  beloved  state  apothecjiry. 

oxciComcDl,    to    brinfl^    them-  f  n  the  founding,  the  following  inscrip- 

•dfca  forward  through  th^  piedhtrn  pf  ^lon  was   c^t   upon   it   in    relief:^ 

2eaiaiypapoi^we4obu|echotl,.seu.  ^.Kf/tflS^^^ 

liDOata  of  the  profesiuop^t large.  It,ai»  ^^es  round  it  beneath  the  u^per  mir- 

9pum  ofadvetitiof,  kc  gentlemen  dis«  |in.    On  the  body  is  a  shield  of  epi* 

g«daeitoatlieywitt,audotte9gaiA8t«fhlfl$  mematical  heraldry,  having  reference  to 

we  always  have  and  always  shUl  s^t  our  *K«  *f "  ?'  ^^^>  ^^^  supported  on  either 

Or.  JphpMB.  W9  ebMrra,  m  irav  •  < ■ w i—i — L_ 

^— .__«.  wrlt«rt,«»  00414  **  Editorial  aathoritlet  j"  and  W 

'  '      ^~      "  Ibr  quotaUoo  from  tha  Ttmes*  al  tba  ciisicIusIod, 

♦  Bc«l4l#«  •»#  dMlh  of  f 0191D011  oliokya,  M  'Mpro^ded  there  )>c  tta»«),-  fwrf  "  (yroyUltif 

f  BalSsoiiedMthofdia>rl»c«.  they  b«  timely).''  A  T 
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bandies,  though^  if  M.  Angibaud  could 
lift  it  by  them,  he  must  have  been  able  to 
effect  more  than  any  two  of  his  descend- 
ants "  in  these  degenerate  days."  The 
whole  is  in  the  most  beautiful  state  of 

E reservation,  though  it  bears  marks  of 
aving  seen  some  service  too,  as  no 
donbt  it  should,  like  other  mortars  of 
the  days  of  Lewis  the  Great. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Satardsy,  Not.  12. 

Dr.  Stiwabt  in  the  Chair. 


Cholera. 

Dr.  Jambb  Johnson  announced  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  of  Dr. 
M*Whirter's,  of  Newcastle,  which  he 
would  beg  of  the  Chairman  to  read. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  letter, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the 
writer  and  some  other  physicians  at 
Sunderland,  had  had  a  special  interview 
with  Dr.  Daun,  and  extracted  from  that 
gentleman  the  opioibn,  that  there  was 
no  proof  oi  the  cholera  having  been  im- 
ported into  the  town  by  infringement 
of  the  quarantine  precautions.  Dr« 
M'Whirter  also  mentioned,  that  there 
were  two  nurses  emploved  about  the 
coruse  of  the  patient  who  had  died  of 
cholera  at  the  infirmary ;  that  the  one 
who  sunk  under  the  supposed  infection 
had  been  greatly  alarmed ;  the  other 
one  was  not  frightened,  and  escaped. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  resumed,  by  observ- 
ing that  these  were  important  facts; 
and  that,  coupling  them  with  the  bul- 
letin of  the  night,  that  but  one  more 
case  had  occurred  since  the  last  an- 
nouncement, he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a  little  too  much  alarm  had  been 
excited.  There  were  circunistances 
under  which  cholera  might  be  consider- 
ed as  occasionally  contagious;  but  if 
ever  those  circumstances  did  exist  any- 
where, it  was  at  Sunderland,  %vhere  the 
lower  orders  were  continually  drinking 
spirits,  and  the  quarters  where  they  re- 
sided were  the  filthiest  that  could  be 
conceived.  Saffron-hill  and  St.  Giles's 
were  palaces  to  them. 

Dr.  SiGMOND  was  glad  to  find  Dr. 
Johnson  beginning  to  entertain  right 
potions  on  the  subject  of  contagion. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson.^"  1  was  always  an 
advocate  for  contingent  contagion." 

Dr.  Sigmond  could  not  desire  a  more 


satisfactory  avowal.  The  most  decided 
contagionists  held  no  more.  The  f  om- 
tingeney  existed  in  the  predisposition, 
and  some  few  other  circumstances  which 
were  generally  admitted. 

Mr.  King  rose  to  announce  himself 
a  contagionist ;  but  he  considered  all 
diseases  to  be  contagious  as  well  as  the 
cholera  morbus.  The lionourable  member 
then  entered  into  a  profound  argument 
to  prove  that  morbia  matter  existed  in 
the  body  of  every  person  who  was  sick, 
and  therefore  might  be  communicated 
to  somebody  else.  Certain  other  re- 
marks whicn  fell  from  the  honourable 
member  induced 

Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Douchbz  to 
^ve  their  opinions  on  the  communica- 
bility  of  typhus  fever,  and  specific  dis- 
eases, by  contagion. 

Mr.  Sea  RLE  being  generally  called 
for,  rose,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  communicate  whatever  he  knew  on 
the  subject  of  cholera.  He  denied  thai 
anv  of  the  medical  attendants  on  the 
sicK,  so  far  as  he  could  know,  and  he 
had  ample  means  of  knowing  (placed  as 
he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  chief 
hospitals  in  Warsaw),  ever  suffered  from 
the  complaint.  There  was  one  apothe- 
cary's boy,  indeed — a  drunken,  idle 
rascal — who  fell  a  victim  to  it ;  but  none 
of  the  physicians  were  attacked,  and 
they  were  very  numerous  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  true  that  the 
members  of  the  French  medical  com^ 
mission  were  boys,  as  asserted  in  a  cer* 
tain  periodical ;  they  were  mostly  pro- 
fessors— and  such  indefatigable  men  he 
(Mr.  S.)  never  saw.  They  performed  a 
thousand  experiments  upon  themselves  ; 
they  inoculated  their  persons,  tasted  the 
excretions,  &c. ;  they  fed  pigeons,  dogs, 
and  cats,  upon  the  offal  of  the  sick,  in- 
oculated them,  &c.,  yet  none  of  the  con- 
sequences ever  tended  to  prove  that  the 
disease  was  jpropagated  ov  contact  or 
infection.  He  dwelt  considerably  upon 
the  fact  of  his  own  immunity,  notwith- 
standing his  perpetual  and  laborious  at- 
tendance upon  cholera  patients,  in  all 
stages  of  the  complaint ;  he  had  fre* 
quently  been  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
hospital  beds,  debilitated  with  his  la- 
bours—attending from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night ; 
nor  could  oe  always  procure  perfect 
ventilation  and  cleanliness:  coming  to 
the  hospital  sometimes  unexpectedly,  he 
found  the  windows  close  shut,  and 
▼arions  things  in  the  filthiest  state. 
He  spoke  aUogether  from  facts  wbidi 
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bad  fkneii  under  his  own  persona)  cog- 
nizaDce  ;^  yet  be  would  oecline  to  an- 
nounce himself  either  a  contagionist  or 
non-contagionist — though  the  evidence, 
in  his  mind,  certainly  weighed  in  favour 
of  the  latter  side  of  the  question. 

Db.  GiuNviLLB,  after  expressing  hjs 
satisfaction  at  Mr.  Searie's  coinmunica^ 
tiott,  requested  that  gentleman  to  inform 
the  Society  further,  what  he  knew  rela- 
tive to  the  battle  which  was  said  to  have 
infected  the  Poles. 

Mr.  Searle  explained,  that  the  Po- 
lish troops  had  previously  made  a  forced 
march  of  twelve  German  leagues,  or 
about  fiftv  English  miles ;  they  captured 
a  large  oody  of  Russians,  certainly-^ 
but  tbey  encamped  in  a  marsh,  and  the 
mortality,  even  on  the  first  night,  was 
above  fifty.  -He  thought  that  too  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  circumstance  of 
the  hardships  of  the  Poles.  Why,  he 
would  be  glad  to  know,  was  it  always 
stated  that  the.  Poles  were  infected  by 
the  Russians  on  these  occasions,  and  not 
the  Russians  by  the  Poles?  He  had 
heard  it  jocularly  observed  by  a  distin- 
guished person  in  Poland,  that  this 
complaint  of  the  cholera  was  one  of  the 
best  things  that  had  ever  happened  his 
country  mep. 

ProfessorBurnbtt,  though  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, he  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Searle 
for  his  kind  communication,  yet  could 
not  but  confess  himself  unconvinced  by 
that  gentleman's  remarks.  He  had  been 
much  more  impressed,  on  the  last  night 
of  meeting,  by  the  able  arguments  of 
Dr.  Macleod;  who  had  shewn  that, 
though  many  (perhaps  the  roaiorit^)  of 
the  individuals  who  had  seen  the  disease 
in  India,  had  in  their  reports  subscribed 
Ihemaelves  nou-contagionists,  yet  the 
three  great  Boards  had  come  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  Nor  was  the  Bengal 
Board  an  exception;  for  though  Mr. 
Jameson,  the  individual  who  drew  up 
the  report  for  that  Board,  professed 
himself  a  non-contagionist,  yet,  in  the 
body  of  the  report,  he  stated  his  opinion 
tl»t,  though  the  disease  was  not  cum- 
rauoicable  from  man  to  man,  it  was  so 
from  one  body  of  men  to  another  body 
of  men !  Then  there  was  the  disease 
travelling  simultaneously  northward  by 
the  Volga,  and  southward  by  the  Don, 
and  in  toe  teeth  of  the  winds ;  there  was 
also  the  disease  distinctly  shut  out  of 
Teheran  along  with  the  caravan,  and 
foiced  to  go  onward  to  a  more  distant 


locality.  The  fiict,  too,  of  the  village' 
Mrhich  bad  been  one  half  ravaged  by  the 
disease,  and  the  other  half  preserved  by 
a  barricade,  was  very  convincing.  The 
learned  Professor  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
pose^ the  quibbling  of  the  non-conta- 
gipnists,  who  were  now  driven  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  modified  or  cttntiftyent 
contagion.  He  illustrated  the  nature  of 
predisposition  and  infection  by  refe- 
rence to  the  growth  of  seeds ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  dwelt  upon  the  advantages 
of  precaution  :  Mehui  e$t  sttpe  cavw 
quampati  semeL 

Dr.  Granville  rose  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Professor  Burnett, 
and  complained  of  the  treatment  which 
his  (Dr.  G.'s)  party  received  from  the 
contagionists.  He  particularly  alluded 
to  the  trttnekante  manner  in  which  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  that  very  day  dis- 
posed of  the  non-contagionists  ana  their 
opinions.  The  learned  Doctor  now 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  newspaper  con- 
taining the  propositions  of  Drs.  Russell 
and  Barry,  relative  to  the  contagiousness 
of  cholera,  and  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  these  gentlemen  thought  exactly  on 
the  Question  as  he  did !— (Surprise  and 
laughter). 

.  Dr.  Greoort  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  wished  to  know  whether  it 
would  not  be  rather  better  to  exchange 
the  question  of  the  cominunicability  of 
the  disease  for  that  of  its  nature  and 
treatment  ? 

Dr.  Copland  was  proceeding  to 
make  some  remarks,  when  the  meeting 
broke  up,  as  we  understood,  with  the 
intention  of  resuming  the  debate  on 
Saturday  next  (this  night). 

The  room,  during  the  evening,  was 
thronged  with  members  and  visitors: 
indeed  we  never  recollect  an  atten- 
dance so  full. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Ditpemary  of  the  London 
Univeruty, 

■T 

Db.  Akthony  Todd  Tuombon.  ' 

Lectubb  V. 
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EpHepty — Cho/rea-'Lumhago. 

GENTLEMEN.^There  are  two  cases  of  epi- 
lepsy at  present  on  the  books  of  this  esta- 
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Tke  MM,  tkAt  oi  m  ^rV, 
teftMn  veftn  of  ag«,  of  &  meUackyolic  tCA** 
pertmeEW  with  blacky  acnigbt  hair,  and  aal* 
low  eompiezion,  ia  whom  tUe  diseMe  has. 
euflted  for  several  yean ;  and  althoagli  th& 
frequoDcy  of  the  attacks  has  been  much  di- 
minished  by  the  meaas  which  have  been 
employed,  yet  there  is  little  hope  of  the  dis- 
eaae  Ming  ultiraatelr  cored.  Indeed,  fWim 
the  physiogBomy  of  the  patient,  tbero  i» 
every  reason  towav  that  the  rcealt  of  ite  eea«^ 
tiaiiaace  will  be  a  state  of  fitoity.  Traen^ 
tfa  htrtiny  of  thiacaae,  it  appears  "  tlittth» 
diaeaas  asay  have  oiigiaated  from  a  Uow 
upon  the  occiput,  which  the  girl  received  ai& 
years  a|o»  aa  the  epileptic  paroxysm  dis- 
played itself  soon  afterwards,  and  has  coe- 
Cinved  ever  since,  with  short  intermissions. 
In  this  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  injary 
done  to  the  bnun  may  have  prodoced  a  pre- 
disposHioB  to  the  dircase,  hot  as  the  seat  of 
Ae  mischief  is  beyond  ear  reach,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  removed.  The  sooond  caoo  ia 
that  of  Arthar  Lny,  a  green<>«xDQar»  who 
waa admitted  on  A« C/tkm  Oetmr :  a  eaaa 
to  which  I  have  already  twioo  allnded.  I 
have  stated  that  the  moat  singular  circam« 
ataaoe  ia  the  attack  of  thisoaae,  in  which 
the  epilentic  paxozyam  first  displayed  itself 
twenty-three  years  ago,  is  the  long  period 
which  intervened  between  the  first  attack 
and  the  second,  which  did  not  occnr  till 
seven  jrears  afterwards.  Since  that  time, 
until  within  two  years  ago,  the  patient  suf- 
fered generally  two  or  uiree  attacks  every 
year,  which,  however,  were  of  a  slight  aa^ 
tore ;  but  two  years  since  they  became  mora 
frequent,  and  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  hia 
application  at  the  Dispensary,  ha  seldom 
escaped  having  three  or  four  attacks  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  remedies  which 
have  been  employed,  and  to  which  I  shall 
afterwards  direct  your  attention,  have  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  check  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  the  fits,  none  having  taken  place 
since  the  day  after  he  began  the  use  of 
them. 

In  all  caaee  of  Epilepsy,  there  appears  to 
be  a  pecaHar  prediepoaition  of  the  peraon*a ' 
aystem— an  augmented  susceptibility  of  iian 
presaion  in  the  brain,  which  may  be  deno- 
minated the  EmUpiie  diathesis.  Various 
eircumstanees,  therefore,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary states  of  the  habit,  produce  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  excite  it  so 
strongly  in  those  labouring  under  this  dia- 
thesis, that  convulsions,  and  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  various  kinds,  may  result.  In  some 
individuals,  parttoularly  in  females,  hysteria 
is  the  consequence ;  in  ^hers,  ordinary  con- 
vulsions may  take  place ;  while  ia  others. 
AM/<ipiy  is  produced.  The  usual  causes  to 
which  Enilepsy  is  ascribed  are  either  injuries 
done  to  the  bead,  pretemataral  growths  of 
bone  from  the  skuU,  or  other  mechanical 
caoses  of  irritation  ia  the  head.  It  is  not^ 
however,  nect'ssary  that  the  irritation  be 


thabmm)  «Moa tefflaf  ooeVMd 

IA  wh«ih  tha  diaeaae  has  been  txarod  to  me- 
chanical imtation  on  nerves  out  of  the  cra- 
niom.  De  Haemfor  iastance,  has  recorded 
a  case  in.  which  it  arose  from  a  gangliCorm 
concretion  adhering  to  the  phrenic  nerve. 
Dtr,  Short  mentions  one  which  was  enred  br 
tloeztraetioa  of  the  irritant,  a  tvBMir,  which 
preesed  on  the  tibial  nenre }  and  the  Mo* 
moire  of  the  lledioal  Secssty  of  Geaaeada* 
scribe  afatal  oiee,  Uiat  evideotly  aioaa ftoaa 
an  ooaeona  body,  ahonitho  aiaeof  a  amftU 
nut,  with  a  rough  aur£ace»  which  pretaed  e« 
a  hnacb  of  the  aciatio  noiva.  Wonna  also, 
Qi  Qthar  morbid  irritanta  in  the  iaioatinal 
canal,  actuig  by  sympathy  ufona  iMghly-eqa- 
oeptible  state  of  the  brain,  are  exciting  causes 
of  Epilepsy.  Sometintea,  however,  the  ex- 
citing causes  are  of  a  mental  kind,  such  aa 
sadden  grief,  violent  passions,  or  tenor;  er 
occasionally  the  attacks  eaa  bo  referred  to 
the  retrooeseien  of  diseeee ;  each,  lor  ewim. 
pie,  as  repelled  gout,  or  eataaooaa  orap* 
tieos  s  and  oocasioiially  tooterina  hnitatien, 
ia  wUoh  caaa  they  may  be  compUeated  with 
hysteria. 

The  variety  of  the  diseaee  to  which 
I  would  refer  the  case  under  cooaidera* 
tion,  is  that  which  is  termed  Cerebral  ^i- 
lepsv  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
result,  in  this  instance,  of  sudden  g^sta  of 
passion — of  a  very  fretfel  temper.  I  am  in- 
duced to  conclude  that  this  is  the  feet,  froaa 
strict  inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  whieh 
might  have  mdooed  this  attack,  and  from  bav- 
ina  ftraad  nothing  which  would  lead  mo  !• 
refer  it  to  any  meehaoiaal  irritation,  or  to 
repelled  disease.  I  can  only  attribato  it  to 
soma  meatal  emotion ;  and  the  phvsiognomy 
of  the  individual  indicates  anytaing  but  i^ 
good-natured  and  calm  disposition.  The 
effect  of  mental  causes  in  prodaciuflr  Epilepsy 
was  known  at  a  very  early  perioa,  and  oI>- 
tained  for  the  disease  its  Latin  appellatioa— 
Morhtu  Comitialii — from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  by  no  means  sn  unfrequeat  resalt  of 
the  high  state  of  eieitemeat  produced  by  tba 
harangues  of  the  Roman  oraton,  ia  their  po^ 

Elar  asaembliee.  By  this  mill's  aeeooat  of 
naelf,  aleo,  it  anpearp  that  ha  has  bad 
much  to  feet  him»  aod  ware  it  poesiblo  to 
trace  it,  we  should  nrobably  find  that  the  first 
paroxysm  originated  in  a  gust  of  boyish  paa^ 
sioo. 

That  the  disease  is  Cerwbtal  Epilepsy,  la 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  some  symptoeas 
which  seldom  accompany  any  of  uie  other 
varieties  of  Epilepsy  X  forinstaace,  the  eon- 
staat  winking,  or  nietflatien,  which  still  ooa« 
tfnuee,  although  the  fits  are  aospended ;  and 
the  giddineas,  wbieh  alao  still  romaiat  in  ilia 
absence  of  tho  haadacke*  JDnring  Uio  foff* 
ai^t  that  the  paroxyama  weia  of  fesqaeat 
daily  occorrenoe,  the  patient  eomplaiaed  of 
severe  headache ;  anoecssional  losf  of  sigh4 
for  soflM  lime  after  each  paroxysm,  and  into* 
lerance  of  the  light  of  a  candle  or  a  fire. 


Ertuptr. 
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wgiiiwity  Mint  Mi  tW 
iiMB  sf  ch«c«ppbnl  orpa»  Mi4  with  tUjpi^- 
ik  to  cM»pptb«i4  tei  ifra^y  ameiTOTS 
I  MAnMMBgeaMriMOtfwMMIbUow 

to  aMuauBva  loMeB  iwk  •!  Uooil  to  ihm 
hmd,mt0yndac&  Sftopatbetac coagMtion 
IB  die  bnio. 

W«  ka*»  tkfit^  ia  flMM  0t«tea«r  mpopltnr, 
of  TMaeto» 


BM«t}  asAiathtditoeiiatwof  theatiengtk 
of  tW  mfUkfOt  tMdMcgr,  li  onidi  Umxl. 
Aa«ihtr  mwoD  for 
ntotimif  raOier  tkaa 
•C  fatoaw  of  f  D«eb,  to  bavt  bcea 
I  to  tUs  iMtoaoc,  b  iafemd 
Dt  ]palM  and  Mging  to 
lbs  Mto,  wkidft  WM«  ptwini  at  the  tee  Ibe 
peiMii  litot  ap^Bed  for  adTke« 

la  M«e  ef  tbe  fito  dettf  be  leceUeto  Iwvtog 
aiyrieaied  aagr  peniliix  iinmine  wbicb 
to^jbt  be  TCfMded  as  itobaibiager; 
bave  the  paioijnto  kepi  aaj  ttatad  penode^ 
er  aade  tbeir  attodk  at  aay  particalar  boor 
of  ibedi^. 

Ia  tbe  ttealaeat  of  tbe  lint  mm  wbkk  I 
bave  weptioaad,  tbe  oaly  restodiea  tbat  a^ 
peaied  to  be  piodootire  of  benefit  wtre  a»> 
tive  pergativM  aad  tbe  inCrodiictioB  of  aa 
iMoe  ia  tbe  neeb.  The  iMse  ia  atill  diB*> 
dtotfingt  aad  wbea  tbe  bowtla  are  ficeely 
opca  tbe  «K«rreaM  of  tbe  parot^UM  bi 
cMBparatively  diatant*  I  am  alMiacUaai 
to  attfiboto  aoBie  adnmtage  to  tbe  girl  being 
bept  to  eoastaat  occapatioa,  m  aa  to  di?  ert^ 
M  modi  M  poMible,  ber  aiind  iromtbe  eon^ 
teMptotkia  of  tbe  diaeaM*  Before  she  ap^ 
plied  to  tbe  Diapedaary»  tbe  motber  con* 
MiTiag  thai  ber  dangbter  vm  ia  a  diaeaM 
wbicb  reqairad  reet,  allowed  ber  to  remaia 
ia  9  atato  of  inaetitity ;  but  aioM  the  wu  ia» 
leiaaed  tbat  tbia  wm  improper,  and  aiacetbe 
girl  bM  been  oocnpied  ia  tbe  oidiaary  dotlM 
of  heratati6a«  tbe  paroiYams  bave  been  leM 
frcqaeat  aad  deeidediy  leto  aerere.  Preri- 
•M  to  tbe  iiatroduetioa  of  tbe  Mton,  all  tBe 
aeeal  BMaaa  inn  employed  wilhoat  any  oIk 
«ioae  Advaatage.  Froto  tbe  state  of  i^mtby 
ia  ivbidi  abe  appaared  te  be,  and  from  tbere 
Itoiag  a  SBteil^Mt  aola  elepcica,  dry  cupping 
afaag  tbe  spine,  atimalani  embrocatiDna, 
aad  Bowerfal  anti-spaamodiM,  botb  of  a  vei> 
getable  aad  auaeral  btod,  wera  freely  tried. 
It  bM  geaerally  been  soppoaed,  Ibat  wa  are 
to  took  tor  aome  looal  irritotion  ia  tbe  part 
irbare  tbe  aara  eliptica  arises ;  but  I  bave 
bave  bad  aaficient  reason  to  tbink,  tbat  tbia 
aympteM  to  m  often  aa  aroempaaiment  of 
tbe  djstam,  wbea  it  depends  en  general  eon»> 
aritoiienal  daraagemeati  ak  oaleeal  irrita*' 
Itonk  MyabiefYeaaea,bctoe«er,  for  ordering 
tbe  impping aloag  tbe  apine,  wga  aa  idea  tbat 
ibem  wae  diaeaM  Miadiagtbieiv,  aatbe  Umba 
«NMid  eltoa  to  livew^*  prier  to  tba  ap^ 


pMadbaftbail;  atol  IkBe«,fr(MBlbadto« 

of  tba  spine,  pastiealarly  seiteaing  ef  tba 
aoHl,  hto  beca  detected  to  posi-morteM 
naiioM  of  Epileptic  cases.  Tbe  top* 
daily,  aad  meicurtoi  aksiativeB^ 
were  abo  emplMed  for  nearly  two 

witbeataaybMCflt;. 

to  cfaMk  citbn  tbe  ^ 

ef  tbe  pasoirf  ems  caccpt  the'porgaiivea,  t^ 
aatoD,  and  tae  meatal  OMapatioa. 

Ia  tbe  tieatMeat  of  tbe  sscoad  caM,  ai* 
tbongb  no  pemaaent  nkdwra  ■iniftiist^ 
existed,  yet  I  ceasadetea  it  nsMMSi 
lead  aioderatoly  tbe  veaseto  of  tbe  1 
capping  beUnd  tbe  eara^  Eigbt  graina  A 
Calmael  wsta  directed  to  be  takea  innaedi* 
ately  afterwasda,  aad  tobe  followed  by  a  brisk 
calbartic.  On  tbe  ie9tb  of  Oetober,  twodaya 
after  be  bad  nwd  tbsM  reaesdies^  be  bad 


bad  no  retain  of  tbe  epibpito  fit ;  bot  foam 
tbe  foeliaga  wbieb  he  then  described— (be 
atogia^  to  the  eara^  tbe  aictitetion,  and  tbe 
Maeation  ef  wind  being  m  tbe  beadr— I  wm 
indaeed  to  conttooe  the  purgative  aysteB^ 
not  M  mocb  wiUi  a  Tiew  toeanyoffaay 
eziatiag  acrimony  ia  tbe  boweb  tbemsebe% 
as  to  Mt  op  in  tbrm  a  degree  of  counter* 
irritation,  which  might  openrte  by  bssemng 
tbe  irritability  of  the  brain ;  aad  w  far  it 
appeara  te  have  been  saccessfaU 

t  weobi  tabe  tbb  oppertnaity  of  reomriu 
ing  to  yoo,  geutlemeo,  toat,  not  onfreqnentlyv 
a  coMse  of  catbaxtiM  alone  bM  cored  epi- 
lepsy  I  and  altboagh  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  ra- 
vived  tbe  attention  of  tbe  profemion  to  the 
infiMnce  of  Catbarties  in  Epilepsy,  peihapa 
•xpeoted  too  much  from  their  employment, 
yet  tbe  poblic  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  expelling  tbe  prejadicM  agawst  the  em^ 
ployment  of  Cathartics,  which  prevailed  for 
nearly  a  oentnry  b^ore  hb  time.  Yoa  will 
find,  m  hb  work  on  porgatiTM,  manyeasM 
HlostratiTe  of  their  powerfnl  infloence  in  tbe 
treatment  both  of  tbb  and  sereral  ether 
nerroos  affections.  The  om  of  pnrgatires^ 
howerer,  in  f^lepsy,  b  not  of  modem 
date ;  you  will  find  it  usbted  upon  bv  Cel- 
sof,  who  Mys— '<  Necenaxiom  Mt,  dooere 
almm,  rel  nigro  Yeratro  pargare^  Yd 
vtmmqns  facere,  si  YirM  patiaatnr."  Tbe 
choiM  of  the  Cathartics  in  Epilepsy,  ia 
a  matter  of  Mine  importanoe :  where  we 
aMpMt  tbe  existence  of  mMhanicai  irrita^ 
tioa  in  tbe  bead,  thoM  which  tend  to  nnlrad 
tbe  yssmIs  of  tbe  system  geaerally,  aad 
thereby  to  dimiabh  theipiaatity  of  ctrcnladng 
finid  sent  to  the  head,  are  the  bMt  adapted 
to  folfil  tbe  todkation  to  view.  Where 
worms  are  Mpposed  to  be  pieeeat,  M  wo 
geaerally  find  that  they  are  either  ascaridrs 
to*  CBttia,  perhaps  the  notified  oil  of  Tarpe» 
tiao,  to  bige  doaM»  sbeold  be  pieforred; 
aad  wbea,  m  to  tbe  presntiastance,  car  ob*- 
jsct  b  net  so  macb  to  unload  tbe  howrb  aad 
ioBpiave  tbe  McntioM  h  toprodace  a  rerei- 
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lent  effect,  or  to  detenuiie  from  the  head, 
1  prefer  very  moderate  doses  of  Calomel  in 
combination  with  Camphor  and  Henbane, 
given  two  or  three  times  a-day»  and,  in  the 
intervals,  small  doses  of  the  common  Senna 
mixtore,  with  Wine  of  Colchicum  and  Cam- 
phor Julep.  My  object  in  prescribing  the 
Calomel  and  Colcbicam  is  to  favour  the  free 
eicretion  of  bile  into  the  duodenum,  so  as  to 
afford  a  general  stimulus  to  the  whole  intesti- 
nal canal ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Cam- 
-  phor  and  Henbane  may  moderate  the  gene- 
jal  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
Henbane  has  one  advantage  over  all  other 
narcotics— it  does  not  confine  the  bowels ; 
and  there  is  no  other  whieb  I  would  prefer, 
unless  where  the  epilepsy  has  followed  a  re- 
pelled eruption  ;  in  which  case,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  employ  the  extract  of  Bella- 
doona,  from  its  known  property  of  producing 
A  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  owing  to 
its  peculiar  action  on  the  cutaneous  capUla* 
ries.  It  is,  however,  but  candour  to  say, 
that  as  I  haTe^never  seen  Epilepsy  proceed- 
ing from  suchrA  cause,  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  Belladonna;  and 
therefore  my  idea  of  its  proving  beneficial 
most  be  regarded  as  conjecture. 

As  no  fits  had  returned  on  the  5lh  of  No- 
vember, and  although  the  headache  had 
completely  duappeared,  there  was  still  gid- 
diness  and  constant  winking  of  the  eyes,  I 
was  induced  to  order,  in  addition  to  his 
former  medicines,  moderate  doses  of  the 
arsenical  solution. 

In  no  disease  has  a  greater  Tariety  of 
tonics  been  tried  than  in  Epilepsy ;  each  has 
had  its  day,  and  the  greater  number  have  sunk 
into  merited  neglect.  I  may  safely  aseare  yon, 
that  you  will  derive  no  benefit  whatsoeTer 
from  the  use  of  any  of  the  vegetable  tonics. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  in  particular 
Bark  and  the  salts  of  its  alkoloids,  appear 
rather  to  have  done  mischief.  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  object  of  prescribing  a 
tonic  has  been  to  allay  irritability,  and  to 
diminish  the  spasmodic  tendency,  vegetable 
tonics  have  been  found  inefficient.  Yet  they 
are  still  used ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  ol>- 
serve  that  a  credulity,  worthy  of  the  worst 
periods  of  superstition,  continues  to  display 
Itself  in  modem  times,  and  that  medical 
practitioners  can  be  found  weak  enough  to 
place  confidence  in  the  Misletoe  and  similar 
remedies.  Almost  all  the  metallic  tonics 
have  proved  more  or  less  beneficial ;  amongst 
these  the  preparations  of  Zinc,  Copper,  and 
Silver,  have  been  most  generally  approved. 
As  far,  however,  as  my  own  experience 
authorises  me  to  judge,  1  do  not  place  much 
ccmfidence  either  in  the  Oxide  or  the  Sul- 
phate of  Zinc,  although  in  the  use  of  both 
the  doses  have  been  carried  to  their  highest 
extent.  I  have  given  six  and  eight  grains  of 
the  Oxide,  and  fifteen  of  the  Sulphate  of 
Zinc,  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  boors. 


for  many  successive  days,  without  any  very 
perceptible  advantage.  As  to  the  SalU  of 
Copper,  I  have  always  regarded  them  with  n 
suspicious  eye,  on  accoont  of  their  poisonous 
qualities,  and  therefore  probably  may  not  be 
able  to  give  a  fair  opinion  concerning  them, 
as  I  have  never  carried  either  the  Sulphate 
of  Copper,  or  the  Ammoaiated  Copper,  be- 
yond a  very  moderate  dose. 
.  Soon  after  Dr.  Power  made  his  experi- 
ments with  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  St.  Bar. 
tholomew's  Hospital,  I  was  induced  by  bis 
success  to  try  that  salt  in  two  cases  of  Epi- 
lepsy ;  in  one  the  dose  was  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  six  grains  three  times  a  day ;  in  the 
other  to  eight  grains ;  and  to  its  use  the  dis- 
ease yielded.  But  I  confess  that  1  have  been 
.  .  .      j^ 

in 


prevented  from  employing  it  since  by  t 
dread  of  the  known  effect  which  it  has 
colouring  permanently  the  skin ;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  the  more  effectual  it  is  in  small 
doses,  the  more  likely  is  this  discolouration 
to  be  produced.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
possible,  that  any  stomach  can  bear  even  sis 
grains  of  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  for  a  dose,  un- 
less a  considerable  quantity  of  free  Muriatic 
Acid,  or  of  the  Muriates,  be  present  in  it. 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  greater  part,  or 
the  whole,  of  the  Nitrate,  will  necessarily  be 
converted  into  an  inert  Muriate  ;  and  there- 
fore only  that  which  remains  undecomposed 
can  operate  as  an  effective  tonic.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  small  dose  produce  a  beneficial 
effect,  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
has  entered  into  the  system ;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
that  it  may  not  be  decomposed  in  the  rete 
mucosom,  and  permanently  retained  there 
as  a  Chloride,  affording,  from  the  action  of 
light,  and  that  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
not  onfrequently  exhaled  from  the  skin,  the 
dark  colour  which  it  has  unfortunately  too 
often  produced.  I  hold  an  opinion,  that 
such  an  effect  is  likely  always  to  take  place, 
when  the  rete  mucoaum  actually  exists  in  the 
European  ;  for  it  is  there  that  colouring  mat- 
ters ofan  insoluble  character,  even  when  intro- 
duced mechanically  under  the  skin,  remain 
unabsorbed  for  life  ;  and  as  the  Chloride  of 
Silver  is  insoluble  in  the  animal  juices,  it 
will  necessarily  follow  the  same  law  when 
formed  in  that  organ.  How  far  the  admini- 
atration  of  diluted  Nitric  Acid,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  is  given,  might 
prevent  such  an  event,  experience  has  not 
enabled  me  to  determine.  'Iliese  being  the 
reasons  which  have  prevented  me  from  pre- 
scribing some  of  the  metallic  salts,  I  prefer 
the  Arsenical  solution  for  two  obvious  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  its  influence  in  al- 
laying irregular  nervous  action  has  been  well 
established,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent 
fevers;  secondly,  because  it  has  effected  de- 
cidedly beneficial  resulu  in  the  Epileptic 
attacks  of  the  delicate,  and  in  worn  oat  bn- 
bits;   in  the  drunken  Epileptic  when  pla* 
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thom  i«  not  present,  aad  in  niAay  other  spaa- 
modic  diBeaM«  not  attended  by  plethora.  It 
ia  not  so  likely  to  interfere  with  the  purga- 
tivea  aa  the  Salts  of  Zioc  or  of  Copper,  and  it 
does  not  accumulate  in  the  habit,  nor  has  it 
the  disadvantage  of  colouring  the  skin,  which 
may  attend  the  administration  of  Nitrate  of 
Silver.  I  do  not  wish  yon,  however,  to  sup- 
pose thai  Arsenic  more  than  any  other  me- 
tallic salt,  is  applicable  to  every  case  of  Epi- 
lepsy; soch  an  idea  would  mislead  you. 
Much  depends  on  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  case,  and  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  present  instance  the  spare 
habit  of  this  man,  and  the  absence  of  ple- 
thora, seem  to  indicate  its  use,  even  although 
the  fit*  observed  no  regular  periods.  Our 
patient  has  already  benefited  by  its  use,  and 
he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  obtain  a  permanent 
CQie. 

YoQ  may,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  be  sur- 
prised that  I  have  not  noticed  any  of  the 
direct  Antispasmodics  in  mentioning  the  ge- 
neral treatment  of  Epilepsy ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  smallest  benefit  accrue  from  the 
administration  of  any  of  them,  except  M'lsk, 
which  is  too  eicpensive  a  remedy  for  a  Dis- 
pensary. In  one  very  severe  and  unma- 
nageable case,  of  several  years'  continuance, 
which  came  under  my  care  in  private  prac- 
tice, I  gave  Musk,  in  gradually  increased 
doses,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  three 
times  a  day,  vrith  most  decided  benefit. 
The  fits*  which  for  several  years  had  amount- 
ed to  two  or  three  daily,  became  gradually 
less  Sequent  and  less  severe,  until,  the  fiill 
dose  of  musk  being  given,  and  continued  for 
aome  time,  the  fits  were  suspended  for  five 
months,  and  they  might  not,  probably,  have 
retained  again  had  the  patient  lived,  but  he 
soon  afterwards  died  of  typhus  fever. 

Aa  in  the  treatment  of  every  other  disease. 
Diet  and  Regimen  require  to  be  attended 
to  in  that  of  Epilepsy  i  the  former  should  be 
moderate  in  quantity,  not  more  than  the 
stomach  can  fully  master,  of  a  nutritious 
qnalitv,  but  light:  all  fermented  liquors 
flbonld  be  avoi&d.  Exercise  ought  to  be 
segalar»  but  not  carried  to  fatigue ;  and  the 
mind  and  spirits  shonld  be  maintained  as  far 
tm  pOBAble  in  a  cheerful  and  elastic  state. 

Chona. 
Since  I  last  lectured,  another  case  of  ner- 
TOQS  afifeetioo,  CAorsa,  has  been  admitted* 
The  patient,  Elisabeth  Brady,  aged  seven 
years,  with  light  hair,  and  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  tall,  and  spare  in  her  habit, 
was  in  perfect  health  until  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  when  immediatelv  after  her  return  from 
acbool,  tJie  disease  displayed  itself.  She 
complained  that  she  could  not  sit  still ;  there 
was  OQOstant  jactitation  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  nnintermpted  movement  of  the  fingers, 
a  rolling  of  the  head,  and  twitchiogs  of  the 


muscles  of  the  face,  which  continned  even 
when  she  was  in  a  recumbent  position.  She 
has  scarcely  slept  at  nights,  not  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  stretch  ;  then  generally 
awakes  with  a  start,  and  the  movements 
of  the  limbs  and  head  immediately  com- 
mence. She  walks  with  great  difficulty,  the 
limbs  twisting  in  various  directions,  so  that 
she  requires  to  be  held  up  to  prevent  her 
from  falling.  Her  speech  u  a  little  impair- 
ed, and  her  eyes  have  a  very  peculiar,  roll- 
ing character.  The  bowels  are  open ;  the 
urine  is  high  coloured  ;  the  pulse  small,  fee- 
ble, and  quick;  and  the  tongue  slightly 
inrred.  The  alvine  evacuations  are  of  a 
dirty,  unnatural  colour ;  and  the  perspiration 
has  a  peculiar  offensive  odour. 

My  first  object  in  this  case  was  to  remove 
all  acrimonious  matter  from  the  bowels, 
and  to  improve  the  character  of  the  score* 
tions.  My  second  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
habit,  and  thereby  overcome  the  spasmodio 
tendency.  With  these  views,  the  patient 
was  ordered  a  powder,  containing  five  grains 
of  Calomel,  and  twelve  of  Jalap,  to  be  taken 
immediately,  and  repeated  at  the  distance  of 
eight  hours,  for  three  times  successively ;  after 
which,  Rhe  was  directed  to  take  ten  grains 
of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  and  three  of  the 
powder  of  Conium,  every  third  hour  during 
the  day;  to  observe  a  light  diet;  and  to 
have  friction  applied  along  the  spine  and 
over  the  abdomen,  as  she  was  incapable  of 
taking  exercise.  As  the  girl  has  not  made 
her  appearance  again,  I  must  reserve  my 
remarks  upon  the  case  for  our  next  lecture. 

Bheumathan  •^Lumbago, 
The  cases  of  Smith  and  Sparrow  have  beei^ 
discharged  cured,  and  as  West  has  not  again 
paid  us  a  visit,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  also  is  well.  One  case  of  severe 
Lumbago  has  been  admitted  smce  these 
cases,  and  the  pain  still  cootini^es  with  little 
abatement.  The  patient  is  an  old  man,  with 
a  broken-up  constitution  and  of  irregular  ha- 
bits :  he  has  been  cupped  across  the  loins  twice, 
blistered,  and  put  under  a  coUrse  of  purga- 
tives, with  Calomel,  Colchicum,  and  Opium, 
and,  latterly,  he  has  taken  also  a  Terebinthi- 
nate  mixture,  with  large  doses  of  tbe  Tinc- 
tura  Conii.  The  pains,  however,  continue. 
Although  he  has  been  strictly  enjoined  to 
observe  regularity  in  diet,  yet,  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, that  these  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  and  to  this  circumstance,  in  part, 
may  be  ascribed  the  little  benefit  which 
treatment  has  produced  in  this  case.  It 
is  one  of  manv  instances  in  which  the  in- 
fluence of  meaicines,  otherwise  most  effec- 
tive, is  completely  counteracted  by  the  abuse 
of  dietetic  stimulants.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  the  woman  Eadwell,  to  whose  case  I 
formerly  alluded  as  an  illustration  of  that 
mixed  form  of  xheamatism  and  gout,  eom- 
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A«  1<m|;  «B 
tlm  lady  remmias  sober,  abe  improves ;  ^irt 
aa  liabit  iiae  ooafinned  her  invg^ar  timden- 
taea,  aai  lier  hovn  af  aobriety  are,  "  Nka 
mgol  vtaita,  iew  and  far  between,^  I  h8v« 
4itaa  kope  «f  being  aMe  to  Hfect  a  care  in 


fiANITAftr  HINTS  RBftPECTmO 
CHOLERA* 

OMttcUOfflca.  WUtehall,  14lh  K««.  MM. 

Sir, 
TvB  Central  Board  ctf  Haaltli  faHring  ma- 
4aT«fy  -weighed  all  the  informaiton  wfaieh  hat 
'beeno  tranamhted  to  them  reiative  to  tbo 
|irogress  of  the  Asiatic  SpaBiuodic  Chohsra  ia 
canons  parts  of  Ean>p«,  but  more  particu- 
larly ooiclefd  by  the  conchinons  on  this  head^ 
to  which  Iha.  Rosaell  and  Barry  have  ar- 
rived sfter  a  five  motrih^  careful  and  1iAm»- 
TiouB  observation  of  the  characlar  of  that  dis- 
ease in  those  paru  of  Sawia  which  fhey 
liaTo  visited,  beg  leanre  to  sapest  for  your 
CDDndeialim  ^e  following  aanxtaiy  hints  t— 


distnet  iMnaedf  iho  Bauies  xn  toe  'laenw^n 
of  eadh  BoRTd,  or  xn  tuB  medical  men  at* 
tached  to  eaeh^  and  cf  the  vishmg  inspec- 
tors enploTed,  shoald  be  placarded  in  con- 
spieaoiis  places. 

Priadpal  Boards  o^  cities,  towns,  er  ym- 
liiAies,  to  report  Ssecoy  to  the  Oeatrid 
Beard  ia  London  :•— 

Istf  On  6ie  actoal  MAe  in  v&SKk  of  xneiir 
wftraie  pcMidation* 

Sdly,  On  the  pwcaitttionaiy  measiucv  sd» 
ready  carried  into  effect* 


3ffiyy  On  oie  uieasuies  oosteiBpiatss* 
4tMy,  On  ssspected  sonroes,  if  anv  there 
be,   from  wheuce  nns  panioiwGr  vsesaa 


i;-^-^  to  FfwtauHonanf  MeMurm» 

In  order  to  ensure  the  adcf^tion  and. 
Ike  Che  benefit  of  any  'System  of  saaitaiy 
aTrangements  in  a  large  communis,  this 
first  essential  point  is  to  divide  that  com- 
munity into  subordinate  sections,  and  to 
form  Distsict  Boards  of  Health,  each  to 
consist,  if  possible,  of  a  resident  clergnan 
iuid  a  number  df  substantial  hoasehoIdAn^ 
and  of  one  medical  man  at  least. 

These  Boards  shoald  be  charged  ^nith  the 
ToHowing  duties  in  (heir  res^ctive  district^ 
tix.; 

Ist,  To  spj>oint  inspectoHi.  Each  ia<- 
ipector  to  visit  daily,  axid  to  tnqnire  'Caie- 
ftlly  alter  the  health,  means  of  subsislence» 
cleaidiness,  and  comlbrt,  of  the  inmates  a4 
say,  (1(10  booses,  more  or  less  J  .accoidi^ 
to  local  circumstances. 

2dly,  To  receive  and  examine  the  .reports 
of  these  inspector^,  which  should  be  onade 
1^  to  a  given  hour  on  each  day. 

5dTy,  To  endeavour  to  remedy,  by  evei3^ 
means  whi<;h  individual  and  ,puDBc  chanta- 
Vie  exertion  can  sqpply,  such  defi^cieocy  as 
may  be  foand  to  exist  in  their  respective 
districts  in  the  following  primary  elements 
tif  Doblic  healthj  viz.  the  food  of  the  noor* 
cilotbing,  bedding,  ventilation,  space,  cleai»- 
liness,  outlets  for  domestic  filth,  haluts  of 
temperance,  prorention  of  panic. 

4thly,  To  report  to  their  principal  Boards 
Tespectively  on  (be  above  oeada,  as  well  as 
on  the  actual  state  of  health  of  their  districts. 

'The  subordinate  divisions  oT  each  district 
ought  to  be  nombezed  or  lettered,  and  each 


With  legMd  Ae  ^wieantiem  «»  to  iktef^ 
coarse  vrith  suspected  or  really  infected  |m»> 
SOBS  4ir  plaoei^  tbs  Beaid  ase  osafideat  that 
fOodasMtt  and  -geod  feeling  ^^iU  x*  ^^ 
j^oiat  oa^  bat  aassiilv  « 
~  aUe,  M4 


i  aseessi^  of  »e>d> 


the  iiecS'Of  iChoasMKb. 

But  they  atsenglydi||iiec«teAU] 
of  ooeniion  ior  this  fuvpose,  which, 
toed  upon  the  ConCvMsft,  invanahW 
been  pcodoetive  lof  «vii»  The  best  «Bd 
snents  to  %  prompt  ackafiwladflpMat  lof  the 
disease  ^haviiig  enteaed  .a-iuesly,  «s  well  mm 
toAn  eaxlyand  vohuiltry  eepasaikon  of  4iM 
sick  Jroa  ithe  bealll^,  wiH  aiwa^  befoMid 
in  iha  seadiness  smL  «fficieacy  wilh  vkioli 
(poblic  diaritable  instUatinBS  ailaid  4»  4fc» 
Ejects  AotioBd  in  ft.  J. 

/eel  theniielies  nthorised  le  daclafe,  aad  it 
smU  jso  denbt  be  highly  ceiMolalcvgr  to  tb« 


public  to  leaaiV'thataadet,prqfMr.c 
of  4kaiiUimM  .and  ve»tiMMw  ibis  (disease 
•eldom  spcsads  ia  iaasUea,  snd  jfcrelyfiBsstii 
is  those  Abont  4bsjick,'aaiftsr  eaoh/Aveam*' 
Jtde  oisaamstaacea,  ^olessAhey  hiipfHnd»ih» 
j>aTtsnalarly  peedispeesd. 

ItwiN  not  therefore  be  iBflcesaary,  mjieas 
ihoM  is  4(paoe»  and  whtfe  doe  aifeeiiiioaaB 
giaid  to  deanliDessaadipnnty  of  air,  to  a»- 
ikaaate  jDsaiberS'of  families  actBally  nflhnliJ 
by  .the  disewe,  aor  to  .insalaAe  aadiwdaol 
houses,  unless  in  cases  of  crowded,  filthy* 
badly- ventilated  haWftkius,  and  other  con- 
tiogonoiss.  «ihiok  iiipolive  dhe  Acsdib  and 
safity  ofaU. 

It  bam^g  Jieen  paseed»  lb|r  jMifle  tempm- 
jieucAf  in  mors  'than  sme  «miy  dn  lEmmi^, 
that  the  fittaBgaq>  andifnmiBiiiqf  «f  impiiala 
isr  the  leacyttifla  of  ike  ifMtfor  4kMsea  mtf^- 
jMsed  likeW  to  he  afttwikad  ikf  iim  dissassv 
At «  peoiod  too  4eng  ibefeas  sis  taamil  .kvettb* 
iajsoat,  has  .bsenrpwdaaiiwB  af  yet  w— ts 
otaeans*  by  the  i|MiUag «f ivasiMa aniiolM^ 
and  t^  soasaqaent  wetnt  df  iihidimiwe  ■» 
isemwodatien ^ak<m anort  — qaitnd,  tkeCem* 
tral  Board  would  recommend  that  proper 
and  soiBcient  house  room  only  be  secured 
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and  prepared  ia  ^Skt  €rA  ia«tftB«e,  imnI  that  the 
chaiilftUe  be  called  upon  ooj  j  to  pledge  them* 
selves  to  fiinnth  at  a  given  notice  inch  arti- 
cles of  bedding,  iunutase.  &c  or  tihe  T^Jut 
of  them,  as  they  woald  have  at  once  cootri* 
bated. 

3y  tluB  means  the  deterioration  of  perish- 
aUe  ankles  will  be  avoided,  and  should  the 
dintfict  entirely  eecape,  the  contribation  will 
be  saTed. 

Vhb  slifisRiuD  whic^  ihQ  Sosid  wuuld  to- 
uemmtoid  for  tempoiaiy  Chalvra  toemtals 
be,  tbesa  mfost  detached,  insalgted. 


flDd»«bM]fiU  <mniflpd  mind,  huowmtm 
•f  bowels  shoaM  be  inraiediaCely  «4iecked» 
and  any  thing  like  periodical  chiUs  or  caM 
perspirations  ibiMiid  ba  nwt  by  oainiae  itt 
mritable  doses ;  bvt  habitasl  dragging,  at  idl 
tines  mjmiper,  is  t»  be  depsecated  in  tba 
■troagest  terns,  •wlwa  epidcauc  diseaae  it 


le  uoava  Im  bsan  auiaM  to  Ity  1 
the  fwUic,  at  aarly  at  poenbte,  the  abova 
precsntionary  oaHines,  <wMcb  they  tmst  wiH 
toad,  tagsiker  ^vitfa  tlie  saggescienB  ema- 
mm  the  wisdom  and  oboen«ti«n  of 


«woald  be,  tlwsa  aasst  detached,  insoMted,  aasdmg  frem  the  wisdom  and  oboen«ti«n  of 

jftd  tbaroagfalf  esposed  to  free  and  epea  y««r  and  other  local  Beards,  if  aat  to  cjcampt 

jttr;  *e  dcaoeiptioa  otfhoase,  saeh  aa  waald  iha  -whale  popolatiaa  of  these  leahns  ftwm 

admit  of  the  most  parfeot  veatiiatioB  aad  the  ecaarga  of  •pamoedie  dMlora,  at  lemit  to 


admit  of  the  most  parfeot  veatiiatioB  aad 
riaanliaem,  «ad  4ba  lai|^8t  ^pnce  aiaand 
4hatidu 

Tha  nimsi  amoid  taatoBmeod*  when  a 
fomily  is  reportai  tabs  to  an  nahaiilthy  stoto 
hf  tlia  aidb  impecier,  aad  the  diaeato  aon- 
fismadto  be  Cboleia  by  a  medical  member 
df  the  IXstriot  Board,  that  the  beadaf  eaeh 
iMBly»  if -aimble  to  mffead  tooper  acoomm^* 
ilatii<ii  home,  be  advisett  to  send  the  siek 
person  forthaiidi  to  the  tompamry  hospitoi 
Ibe  athar  nrnmbeto  of  ihe  luiily  be 
with  aoch  addiiiooal  mesns  aad 


•caarga 
ansMe  tbam 


■saiffattB  BM  tMr  slate  may  leqaire  to  i 
Asm  to  aesMi  the  iniaenee  of  Ihe  Infeotod 
■iniiidiawi  to  «rfiieh4hey  Iiva» 

Ih-^Uediail  oniDkMie  iWaattsiUL 

ThetowftU  beiosad  af  ctmiidetable  im>- 
ftom  their -oontribiitiag  to  pte^eift 
the  saseeptibilifty  to  iafeolioa 
whtoh  indiridatls  may  posseto  at  fha>ammtoit 
the  disease  Vcealds  aot. 

No  sadden  nor  eatensive  alterations  should 
be  made  in  the  usual  modes  of  living.  AH 
changes  of  food,  to  be  nsafol,  indeed  not  to 
be  aMohitely  prejudicial,  should  tend  to  ren- 
der it  diier,inora  aatritiTeattd  concentrated^ 
moderately  costive  bowels,  the  almost  iava- 
liable  consequence  of  a  dry,  invigorating 
diet«  will  be  found  more  conducive  to  exemp- 
tion from  cholera  than  an  opposito  habit. 

Whenever  aperients  may  become  indis- 
pensable, thoto  of  a  warm  aromatic  kind  in 
vHMleiato  diwfa,  'or'uuuiesiii*  means,  should 
alone  be  resorted  to. 

What  is  eenerany  understood  by  salts, 
Tia.  Olaober^  saHr  and  Eoacm  salts,  as  well 
as  dtiiercold  purgativea,  should  not  betaken 
hi  xBey  ^naifffto,  nor  on  any  account  without 
the  -exi^ess  'prwurvption  of  a  medical  man. 
•  Tbameiii!atnxembeiaofi3xe!Boafdbegto 
state,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  itmtifo 
spedfle  piW)BntatiTV  a^niiiit  choleraisicBown 
to  adst,  anfl  thart  the  droga  hitherto  offbred 
^idi  diia  -prcrtensionyin  countries  where  the 
oraiteft  Taragea  have  been  catieed  by  thia 
diM9to,  not  only  did  not  poasesstbernegatiTe 
virtoe  of  doing  no  harm,  but  were  found  to 
be-abaolatoto  4aianaasb 

-  -nw^ilKaMyto^r 


ipaaamdm  dMtora,  ] 
to  BMOtit,  ni  thee^aatafiis 
appearing  anrangat  ihem,  wkh  phyncalaad 
toondooiHUiitoleaa  toe  toaat  likely  to  suffer 
toom  ilB  vinliefite. 

TheOetttrat  Board  wiU  avail  tbemaeivaa 
irf  tlie  eaittest  opportnifty  to  transmit  toyaa 
toiy  farther  sanitoiy  saggestkma  wiucli  amy 
occur  to  them  on  the  subject  of  precaotiear 
my  aieasaras,  as  weH-asaia  oatlinecif  instTuc- 
tioas  -now  in  pseparatioa  for  commnnitlto 
aapposedto  be  actually  attackad. 
1  have  the  hsaaur  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  ubudisyt  serraat, 

£.  SrawAair,  Chairman. 


DRS.  RUSSELL  AND  BARRY  ON 
CHOL^U. 


2^BS  aihs^  mmed  gentlemea,  when  at  <Ca> 
lais,  made  a  memowadom  af  the  conoto- 
atone  at  which  tbey  had  aivi««d,  oa  amalVira 
cott^ideraftion  Of  all  rhey  had  witaeaaed 
affyroad  FeAatiDgto  Cholera.  A  aapy  of  ibis 
has  appeared  in  ▼arious  naaspapms,  btft 
ooataining  several  very  ia^Matant  austakess 
the  source  from  wtooh  wa  have  seoerved 
that  which  fallows  leaves  no  laoto  to  doabt 
ica  cornwtneaa. 

"  After  having  meditated  on  the  abova 
IbetB  and  dooomeifta  fram  the  moment  they 
qwneto-oorfcnowlcdge  *"altor  having  a aigkni 
them  with  all  Ae  a(tMntion  of  adnoh  -em 
nmds  are  capable,  anda#terhavlag compar- 
ed iheepinions  wfaichteadh  of  ussepaiately, 
and  wfthmftdisensaioii,  bad  gsoaadod  apaa 
tbem,  ire  find  oar  trnpretoions  as te4he  made 
itf'origln  and  spread  i»f  ^e  tato  vpidemic  «t 
Bt.  f^terahargh  and  its  noighboarhead,  sD 
perfpc%  idefltiecd  in  aU  nnportont  paifftioa- 
lara,  'that  ire  now  agwe  le  aod«ga  toe  fdl- 
tovring  propositiotis,  ooataimng'ihatwadadf 
onr  aaantmom  opmions  oa  ^ms  pan  ^  the 
vti8meas''0Teur  mission  **-^ 

"  1.  Thatthe-getRM  of  the  diauasti  wvto 
tffouiffat  to  Bt.  P(<ter«b«rgh  by  (the  boats  aad 
barks  ivtrieh  arrived  from  die  tomtor  Has 
year,  previously  to  the  Itoh  (M)  of  Jansb 

«'  t.  That  tbtoe.genns  were  diffused  and 
thb  liilMMO  .pMpai^ted  in  two  ways  -,  one 
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which  may  be  called  penonol,  by  the  diiper- 
fion  over  the  whole  city  immeoiateiy  after 
their  arrival,  of  se? eral  thougaod  paMeogers 
and  boatmco,  who  had  come  from  infected 
pUces,  ox  bad  been  exposed  to  infection  on 
Uie  passage  or  on  board  these  vessels.  The 
other,  which  may  be  termed  atmospheric,  by 
emanations  from  the  barks,  and  their  con- 
tents suspended  in  and  carried  by  cur- 
rents of  air  to  susceptible  persons,  indepen- 
dently of  direct  communication. 

"  S,  That  the  germs  of  the  same  disease 
were  carried  to  Cronstadt,  and  propagated 
there  by  boats  and  lighters  which  had  been 
loaded  directly  from  the  barks  already  men- 
tioned, by  persons  who  had  recent  comma- 
nication  with  these  barks,  or  had  been  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

'*  4.  That  the  diAase  was  introduced  into 
all  the  villages  round  St,  Petersbnrgh,  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  authentic 
intelligence  of  its  progress,  by  persons  di- 
rectly from  the  oityi  or  from  other  infected 
places* 

'<  5.  That  neither  the  near  approach  nor 
the  immediate  contact  of  an  infected  indi- 
vidual were  indispensable  to  the  infection  of 
a  healthy  individual  susceptible  of  .the  dis- 
ease at  the  moment. 

'  "  6.  That  the  epidemic  of  St.  Petersbnrgh 
did  not  possess  those  absolute  and  indiscn- 
minaiing  communicable  qualities  attacbed  to 
the  plague  and  smallpox,  and  that  the  risk 
of  infection  incurred  by  the  healthy  who 
approached  the  sick,  was  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  ventiJationi 
and  space,  around  the  latter. 

"  7.  That  in  a  generally  infected  atmos- 
phere the  additional  danger  of  infection  in- 
curred bv  approaching  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals laoourug  under  thu  disease  was  not 
^eater  than  would  accrue  from  approaching 
one  or  more  typhus  patients  under  similar 
circnmstaaces. 

"  8.  That  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  body  and  mind,,  personal  seclusion  did 
afford  protection  against  the  disease,  more 
particularlv  if  that  seclusion  had  been  ac- 
companied by  shelter  from  currents  of  air 
passing  through  sources  of  infectioa. 

"  9.  That  those  continued  exempt  from 
,the  disease  who  retired  from  and  avoided 
communication  with  infected  places;  and 
those  who  resided  to  windward  of,  and  those 
who  were  protected  from  the  eurrenu  of  air 
passing  through  such  places  -,  that  the  next 
4n  point  of  immunity  were  those  who, 
•though  living  in  the  midst  of  general  infec- 
tion, avoided  large  accumulations  of  sick 
-placed  in  confined  atmospheres,  the  young, 
the  vigorous,  those  who  could  afford  to  live 
well,  yet  lived  temperately.  In  short,  those 
who  were  placed  under  circumstances  the 
.most  favourable  to  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
comfort  of  every  kind. 

"  W.  RUSSKLL,  M.D, 

«« D.  Barbt.  MJ)." 


DEBATE  ON  CHOLERA. 

Ik  consequence  of  the  very  crowded  state  of 
the  room  in  Sackville-Street,  during  the  two 
last  nights  of  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  the  Committee  have  sum- 
moned the  members  to  meet,  on  Saturday 
next,  in  the  Great  Windmill-Street  Museum  ; 
when  the  discussion  on  cholera  will  be  re- 
sumed. • 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW* 

An  Essay  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of 
India.  By  Reginald  Orton,  Surgeon,  H.  P. 
late  of  his  Majesty's  34th  Regiment  of  Foot. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Supplement. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Treat* 
ment  of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  now  pre- 
Tailing  epidemically  in  St.  Petersburgh.  By 
George  William  Lefevre,  M.D. 

A  Transition  of  the  Eight  Books  of  Anl. 
Com.  Celsos  oo  Medicine.  Second  Editiao, 
carefully  revised  and  improved.  By  G.  F. 
Collier,  M.D.  of  the  Academy  of  Leydeo  ; 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford ;  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

A.  Comelii  Celside  Re  Medica  libri 
Octo.  ExrecensioneLeon.Targm.  Aecedont 
J.  Rhodii,  Dissertatio  de  Ceisi  Vita,  Schil- 
lingii  Questio  de  Celsi  iEtate,  L.  Targm 
Prefatio  et  Index  Ubb.  MSS.  £ditorumqo«>, 
excerpta  de  Balneis,  de  Ponderibus  et  Men- 
suns  Romanis  Monitum  breve,  cum  Con- 
spectu  Capitum.  Praefixis  Characterum, 
Balneamm,  Instmmentommque  Tabulie. 
Editio  Secunda  accuratissime  emendata 
opera  et  studio  Georgii  Frederici  Collier,  ex 
aula  Magd.  Oxon.,  e  Colleg.  Reg.  Medic. 
Lond.,  et  ex  Acad.  Logd.  Bat.  M.  D. 
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NOTICES. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rmU 
opening  lecture  delivered  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland.  We  are  astonished. 
We  thank  our  correspondent,  but  need 
scarcely  tell  him  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
unpublisbable. 

Dr.  Elliotsoo's  Lectures.~The  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  accuracy  of  these  Lec- 
tures is  secured,  renders  it  impossible  for  ua 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  several  "  Stu- 
denu"  to  insert  more  than  one  Lecture  in 
each  number. 

W.  WiiMH,  Printer,  57,  M^bwci^trcct*  Lendop  j 
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Part  L — Lecture  VIII. 

Injlammatum(  continued*) — Pain — Morbid  Ap* 
pearaneei — Divitiont^^  Commonlnflamtnation 
— S^ptomt, 

In  th«  last  leetare,  jp^entlemen,  I  oommenced 
tJbe  coaoderation  of  special  pathology — the 
consideration  of  particalar  disesses  ;  and  I 
fltated  that  I  shoold  first  speak  of  those  dis* 
ease0  which  attack  Ysrious  parts  of  the  body, 
—that  I  should  then  consider  snch  diseases, 
as  seated  in  particular  parts,  and  con- 
aider  also  those  diseases  which  do  not 
attack  TarioQS  parts,  but  are  confined  each 
to  pecnHar  situations. 

I  therefore  began  the  consideration  of  ge- 
neral diseases,  if  I  may  so  speak ;  and,  as 
the  most  important,  the  most  common,  and 
the  most  connected  with  all  other  affections, 
I  commenced  with  inflammation.  I  stated 
that  inflammation  was  characterised,  gene- 
rally speaking,  by  four  principal  signs — red- 
ness, swelling,  heat,  and  pain.  1  considered, 
as  far  as  appeared  necessary,  the  three  first  of 
these  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 
I  was  speaking  of  the  fourth— namely. 

Pain* 

I  stated  that  pain,  like  two  of  the  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  might  arise  from 
other  causes  than  inflammation  —  that  is, 
swelling  and  heat  may  exist  independently  of 
inflammation,  and  so  may  pain.  Pain  fre- 
quently arises  from  spasm,  from  scirrhus 
and  cancer,  or  from  neuralgia ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  ii  depend*  upou  a  peculiar  stat«  of 
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the  nerves,  not  necessarily  inflammatory* 
But  I  stated  that  pain  was  a  very  common 
attendant  upon  inflammation,  though  not  in- 
Tariably  present. 

The  pain  of  inflammation  is  generally  in- 
creased by  pressure,  at  least  by  sudden  pres- 
sure, whereas  pain  arising  m>m  spasm  is 
generally  relieved  by  pressure.  You  have 
this  very  strikingly  shewn  in  colic  and  in 
enteritis.  In  the  latter,  the  pain,  of  course, 
arises  from  inflammation ;  if  you  press  the 
abdomen,  even  with  the  point  of  one  finger, 
the  patient  experiences  exquisite  pain; 
whereas,  in  the  former,  which  is  a  mere 

rm  of  the  intestines,  the  more  yon  press 
more  is  the  patient  relieved ;  so  that  I 
have  found  a  patient  able  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure of  both  hands,  with  my  feet  almost 
raised  from  the  ground,  standing  on  tiptoe, 
and  the  more  I  pressed  the  greater  was  the 
relief :  but  the  two  may  be  connected,  and 
then  you  have  a  certain  portion  of  relief  and 
a  certain  portion  of  aggravation. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  al- 
though the  pain  of  inflammation  is  increased 
by  pressure,  it  is  rather  by  this  being  tudden 
than  gradually  increased ;  fbr  frequently,  if 
you  press  an  inflamed  part  very  slightly,  and 
gradually  augment  the  amount,  very  consi- 
derable pressure  can  be  borne,  provided  you 
press  the  whole  part  If  you  press  only  one 
spot,  even  slowly,  vou  are  sure  to  give  pain ', 
but  if  you  can  embrace  the  whole  part,  and 
press  it  all  gradually,  so  as  to  empty  ii  of  its 
blood,  you  will  frequently  produce  ease. 
This  is  shewn  every,  day  m  the  case  of  in- 
flammation at  the  bottom  of  the  foot.  If 
you  have  a  blister  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
or  at  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  you  rest 
gradually  upon  the  part,  the  pain  becomes 
mitigated,  till  at  last  it  seems  to  be  almost 
entirely  removed ;  but  the  moment  you  take 
off  the  pressure  and  raise  the  foot  from  the 
ground,  you  feel  the  part  begin  to  throb-^ 
to  throb  with  violent  pain.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  if  an  inflamed  part  be  pressed 
suddenly  it  is  sure  to  have  its  pain  increased, 
if  it  be  pressed  even  gradually,  but  only  paj- 
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tially,  yon  generally  prodace  the  liame  ef- 
fect, because,  if  you  press  only  one  part, 
the  other  becomes  more  gorged  with  blood  ; 
but  if  you  can  press  the  whole  together,  so  as 
gradually  to  empty  all  the  vessels,  or  dimi- 
nish their  contents,  then  pressure  can  be 
borne,  and,  more  than  that,  it  frequently 
gives  relief. 

Hence  pressure  has  been  recommended  as 
a  means  of  cure,  by  certain  writers,  in  some 
inflammatory  diseases.  Pressure  has  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, by  Dr.'Balfour,  of  Rdinburgh  ;  and 
«  French  surgeon  (Velpeau)  has  recommend- 
ed it  in  erysipelas.  But  it  frequently  hap- 
pens thati  although  relief  may  be  given  in 
some  cases,  considerable  aggravation  is 
excited  in  others.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
part  should  be  all  compressed — that  the  pres- 
sure should  be  equable ;  for  any  deviation  in 
'this  respect,  so  that  a  part  of  the  vessels  were 
aUowea  to  become  the  more  distended,  would 
increase  the  mischief.  Very  frequently.  Coo, 
-inflammation  does  not  depend  altogether 
•upon  local  causes ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  k 
in  the  constitution,  and  although  you  im^ 
'pede  the  circulation  of  the  part,  you  do  not 
'Stop  the  impetus  of  blood  running  to  it ;  the 
large  arteries  around  are  found  to  throb  vio- 
'lently  against  the  part  compressed,  and  pres- 
sure frequently  cannot  be  borne  at  all.  On 
all  these  accounts,  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult 
to  cure  inflammation  by  pressure.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
pain  of  spasm  is  diminished  by  pressure, 
and  the  pain  of  inflammation  increased  by 
it  (  and  this  criterion  is  continually  resorted 
to  as  a  nif  ans  of  diagnosis — as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  whether  pain  is  inflammatory 
or  spasmodic* 

Pain  is,  generally  speaking,  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  tension  of  the  part  attacked. 
The  less  a  part  will  yield,  the  greater  gene- 
rally is  the  pain.  Hence  much  inflammation 
of  a  theca  of  a  tendon  is  generally  attended 
with  great  agony,  and  from  a  similar  dreum- 
stance,  when  matter  is  formed,  if  it  cannot 
•escape,  from  the  part  not  yielding  at  all,  the 
pain  is  most  agonising ;  whereas,  by  re- 
lieving the  tension  in  making  an  inci- 
sion, so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  even  thts 
smallest  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  yield* 
ing  of  the  part,  the  pain  instantly  disr- 
appears i  and  more  than  that,  thegreat  ir- 
ritation of  the  system,  which,  |>«rhaps, 
aroottoted  to  a  violent  delirium,  also  vanishes. 
All  these  things  frequently  cease,  as  it  were, 
by  magic,  when  an  incision  is  made.  Hence, 
too,  the  great  use  of  incisions  in  certain  in- 
flammations of  the  skin  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. In  what  is  called  phUgmanout  trysi- 
•peiatt  the  cellular  membrane  becomes  exces- 
sively gorged  with  blood— excessively  gorged 
with  fluids*— the  skin  is  distended,  and  the 
greatest  agony  is  felt ;  but  a  few  incisions 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  this.  I  jiresume  it  ia 
for  the  same  reas4»,  thM,  in  iuflammitioa  of 


a  serous  membrane,  you  have  far  more  vio- 
lent pain  than  in  inflammation  of  a  mucooa 
membrane.  These  serous  membranes  in 
genera]  are  tense,  and  give  the  most  violent 
pain  when  they  are  inflamed ;  whereas  the 
mucous  membranes  are  all  of  a  yielding  cha- 
racter, and  inflammation  of  them  is  conse- 
quently never  attended  by  a  violent  stabbing 
pain.  You  know  that  seroos  membranes 
are  generally  spread  out  pretty  tightly,  at 
least  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  and 
therefore  you  generally  have  a  violent  stab- 
bing pain  when  they  are  inflamed ;  but 
sometimes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  then  the 
less  degree  of  pain  may  arise  from  the  afiec  - 
tion  being  seated  in  a  portion  that  will 
yield. 

But  pain,  according  to  its  situatioa 
in  various  parts,  may  be  sharp,  dull, 
smarting,  or  burning.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  mere  soreness — no  pain  is  felt  unless 
the  part'  is  irritated  mechanically,  or 
seme  particular  stimuli  are  applied.  Parts 
which  have  little  or  no  sensibility  in  health, 
acquire  sensibility  under  inflammation,  and 
frequently  very  intense  sensibility.  Many 
parts  which  may  be  cut  in  health  without  the 
individual,  be  he  man  or  brute,  experiendng 
any  sensation,  when  inflamed  cannot  bear 
the  slightest  motion  or  the  slightest  pressure. 
If,  therefore,  parts  which  show  no  sensibility 
in  health  become  very  sensible  in  inflanuaa-> 
tion»  you  may  suppose  that  parts  which  are 
naturally  sensible  in  health  ma^  become 
very  painibi  when  in  a  state  of  mflamma- 
tion.  However,  the  degree  of  pain  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  degree  of  original 
sensibility,  because  it  depends  so  much 
likewise  upon  the  tension  or  the  yielding 
character  of  the  part.  If  it  so  happen  that 
a  part  which  has  no  sensibility,  or  but  little* 
but  which  is  nevertheless  an  unyielding  part, 
become  inflamed,  the  pain  will  be  drmdfnl ; 
more'  dreadful  than  it  would  be  in  a  part 
which  naturally  has  sensibility  and  yet  is  of 
a  yielding  character. 

DUagno$iM» — Inflammation  is  generally  known 
by  pain  increased  on  pressure,  by  fevenshness, 
ana  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  part. 
When  we  see  a  person  labouring  under  die* 
ordered  fuaotion,  and  labouring  under  fever* 
ishness — pyrexia— *aod  under  pain,  which 
pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  althoogh  we 
cannot  see  the  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  inflamed— -that  the  proximate  cause  of 
these  symptoms  is  inflammation.  Sotne- 
times  there  is  no  pain  experienced,  but  sim- 
ply disturbance  of  function  and  feverishness ; 
and  when  that  is  the  case,  we  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  an  internal  inflammation.    When  a 

£art  can  be  seen,  the  symptoms  which  I 
ave  already  mentioned,  few  or  more  of 
them,  will  be  saflicient  to  characterise  the 
complaint ;  but  we  are  certain  also  of  the 
existence  of  inflammation  when  the  part  is 
ifivisiblei  when  we  caonot  ascertain  whether 
it  is  red,  hot,  or  swoUen  or  not ;  bat  where 
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tfaevB  10  pun  increased  on  preaiore,  the  fimc- 
turn  of  the  part  diatorbed,  and  the  patient 
labooring  nader  what  is  called  "  feverieh- 
BMs,  orpjrreiia.'^ 

MoHrid  AppearancM. 

Theae  are  the  four  sjmptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion  danng  life,  but  thej  may  have  existed 
at  that  period  and  none  of  them  remain  after 
death.  The  pain  and  the  heat,  of  coarse, 
mast  go»  bat  the  redness  and  swellmg  you 
might  expect  to  remain.  When,  however, 
we  have  seen  a  part  inflamed  daring  life,  or 
each  syaptoma  have  been  present  as  to 
Jeawe  no  doobt  of  the  eiistence  of  infiamma- 
tioB,  in  both  cases  you  may  find,  on  ezami- 
nation  after  death,  no  marks  of  inflammation 
at  all  (  and  yet  the  absence  of  these  does  not 
ia  any  wiqr  invalidate  the  opinion  which  yoo 
focmed  dating  life ;  for  it  will  happen  that 
ailcr  death  every  mark  of  inflammation  will 
disappear.  You  may  sometimes,  in  inflam* 
aatmn  of  the  snrfooe  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
eyee»  'viaiUe  enongh  daring  life,  and  of 
whidft  the  patiient  died,  find  both  parts  pale 
after  death ;  the  skin,  perhaps,  will  be 
aB^liy  swelled,  hot  the  swelling  will  be 
gictttly  dimininhed,  and  the  redness  entirely 
gone.  This  is  SL  certain  fact  respecting  inflam- 
madonin  general,  because  it  is  observed  with 
RfBid  to  external  inflammation.  After  apo- 
plexy yon  will  frequently  find  nothing.  AI- 
ihoBch  dminglife  the  head  appears  to  be  burst- 
ing nom.  an  aocamolation  of  blood,  and  the 
patient  haadied  of  the  complaint,  yet  vou  will 
lieqnently  find  after  death  no  morbid  ap- 
peamaoea.  All  the  vessels,  when  the  tem- 
pemtora  of  the  body  cools,  recover  them- 
aeEree,  or  the  blood  in  some  way  or  other 
goes  to  other  parts ;  but  this  occurrence  does 
not  always  take  place.  You  will  sometimes 
find  that  where  there  was  no  doubt  from  the 
sjaptome  that  internal  inflammation  existed, 
the  marks  of  the  complaint  disappear  after 
;  sometimea  they  do,  but  it  is  by  no 
igeneraL 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  re- 
collect that  it  is  not  every  preternatural  red- 
I  that  yon  discover  after  death  which  is  in- 
You  may  find  an  intense  red- 
of  the  internal  parts  in  the  bodies  of 
potieala,  whom  during  life  you  did  not  sus- 
pect to  be  labouring  under  inflammation,  and 
yen  are  not  on  that  account  along  to  suppose 
that  tfacv  did  ;  for  just  as  the  redness  of  ia- 
inasauitioa  will  frequently  disappear  after 
death,  either  in  a  gseat  degree  or  altogether, 
so  after  death,  without  any  previous  inflam- 
mation,  yoo  may  have  morbid  redness  of  the 
parte.  If  the  patient  have  died  with  great 
dtflknlty  of  bicmthing,  so  that  a  large  accu* 
nralation  of  blood  has  taken  place  in  the 
longs,  yoo  may  find  the  liver  gorged  with 
blood,  and  you  may  find  the  mucous 
nembfane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tieee  exceedingly  red,  not  from  inflam* 
niaiion,     but     simply    because    the    blood 


wae  obstructed  in  the  lungs,  or  in  the 
heart,  and  consequently  congestion  took 
place.  In  a  case  of  great  debUity,  a  conti* 
nuance  of  the  patient  in  one  posture  during 
the  latter  perioidl  of  his  existence  will  cause 
such  an  accumulation  of  blood  as,  after 
death,  to  give  rise  to  great  redness;  and 
these  appearances  are  always  greater  in  pro* 
(x>rtion  to  the  number  of  capillary  vessels  in 
the  part  to  which  the  blood  inclines  by  its 
gravitation.  The  blood  will  not  merely  ao« 
cumulate  in  the  vessels  in  this  way,  but  it 
will  transude  from  them  so  as  to  dye  the  sniw 
rounding  parts  perfectly  red,  and  prevent 
your  distinguishing  the  appearance  from  in* 
flammation.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  hot  climates  and  in  hot  weather.  Dr. 
Davy,  the  brother  of  Sir  Humphry,  says,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transaotious,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  hot  countries  often  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  redness  of  inflamma- 
tion from  the  redness  of  transudation,  or 
the  redness  from  the  circumstance  of  a  piece 
of  membrane  being  merely  steeped  in  blood  ) 
and  from  all  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  in  a 
hot  climate  a  body  be  not  opened  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  death,  the  aurfacea 
become  red  ;  that  the  aerum  of  the  cavitiea 
likewiae  becomea  bloody,  and  the  viscera 
lirid,  ao  that  no  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
what  waa  the  atate  of  the  paru  during  life. 
The  reaaon  la  this—  the  hotter  the  temperature 
within  certain  limits,  the  sooner  does  decom* 
position  take  place ;  the  more  a  part  ia  de* 
compoaed,  of  course  the  more  easily  doea 
transudation  occur.  lUie  solids  become 
more  soft,  more  spongy,  and  blood  which 
comes  in  contact  with  them  easily  per- 
vades them,  ooses  through  them,  mid  dyes 
them  and  any  of  the  liquids  which  the  parte 
may  happen  to  contain. 

You  notice  in  dead  bodies  which  have  Iain 
any  time  upon  their  back,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  that  the  posterior  parts  all  become 
livid,  and  filled  with  blood,  while  the  ante* 
rior  parts  are  pale.  The  body  being  placed 
usually  on  tha  back,  if  you  open  it  and  exa- 
mine the  lunga,  you  find  their  posterior  part 
heavy,  filled  with  blood,  livid — in  fact  exhi- 
biting exactly  the  same  appearance  as  the 
anterior  part  does  in  violent  bronchitis ;  and 
every  one  accustomed  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations  allows  for  this  occurrence; 
he  never  thinks  of  considering  it  a  morbid 
appearance ;  it  is  simplv  the  efiect  of  the 
blood  gravitating  to  the  lowest  parts.  You 
will  observe  also  when  bodies  are  at  all  de- 
composed, that  red  streaks  appear  along  tha. 
surface,  in  the  direction  of  the  various  veine. 
The  blood  accumulates  in  all  the  veins  after 
death,  and  as  the  substance  of  the  coats  be- 
comes more  and  more  decomposed,  it  allows 
the  blood  contained  within  the  veins  to 
transude,  and  in  that  way  the  coats  them- 
selves become  thoroughly  dyed  with  blood. 
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and  the  cellular  membnmfi  aronnd'the  fes- 
sels  becomes  dyed  likewise ;  you  may  trace 
the  superficial  veins  in  the  dead  body  from 
this  appearance.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
a  transudation  of  the  blood,  through  a  degree 
of  decomposition  having  occurred. 

llie  observations  made  by  Dr.  Davy  many 
years  ago,  respecting  the  importance  of  exa- 
mining bodies  early  in  hoc  weather,  and 
shewing  the  importance  of  knowing  that 
such  appearances  as  are  induced  by  inflam- 
mation may  take  place  merely  from  decom- 
position,  have  been  all  lately  confirmed  by 
Andral,  who,  to  make  his  observations  the 
more  striking,  has  examined  the  same  part 
of  the  body  at  different  periods.  Early  after 
death  be  has  found  an  organ  pale  ;  but  if  it 
were  afterwards  so  placed  as  to  favour  the 
gravitation  of  the  blood  to  a  certain  portion 
ef  it,  that  part  of  the  organ,  when  subse- 
qncQtly  examined  in  a  few  days,  decomposi- 
tion having  proceeded,  had  became  intensely 
red. 

The  blood  will  not  only  accumulate  in  the 
solids  in  this  manner,  and  not  only  exude  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  dye  any  liquids  that 
may  be  within  the  cavities,  but  it  will  itself 
exude  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  canal  may  be 
found  containing  a  large  amount  of  pure 
blood.  By  causing  a  considerable  portion  of 
intestine  to  bo  dependent,  the  blood  has  gra- 
vitated to  such  an  extent  as  to  pass  through 
the  vessel  into  the  cavity,  and  there  lie  in 
the  form  of  a  hemorrhage.  Two  French 
writers  have  made  numerous  experiments 
npon  this  subject,  Rigot  and  Trousseau  ;  and 
they  say  that  they  have  frequently  made  the 
blood  ooxe  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  in- 
testines, by  merely  giving  a  portion  of  them 
this  dependent  position. 

You  must  therefore  be  aware,  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  redness  is  not  sufficient 
to  justify  you  in  saying  that  a  part  has  been 
inflamed.  A  part  may  be  red  because  it  was 
inflamed  during  life,  but  you  must  always 
take  into  consideration,  whether  tlie  body 
has  lain  long,  so  as  to  be  partly  decomposed, 
and  allow  the  diflfusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parts.  Indeed,  a  degree  of 
putrefaction  not  merely  gives  this  infil- 
tration of  blood  into  the  parts,  but  the 
parts  themselves  become  dissolved  into  a 
liquid  substance  —  they  liquify.  As  the 
body  putrifies  it  becomes  soft,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  is  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  pure  blood,  which  assists  materially 
in  dyeing  the  different  parts.  Yon  have 
therefore  to  take  into  consideration  what  is 
the  period  at  which  you  examine  the  body, 
and  also  what  is  the  position  of  the  part, 
whether  it  is  such  as  is  likely  to  have  favoured 
the  gravitation  of  its  own  blood,  and  that  of 
other  parts,  in  any  quantity.  You  have  also 
to  take  into  consideration  another  circum- 
stance, independent  of  time  and  of  position- 
that  is,  whether  ony  mechanical  obstractioa 


existed  during  life.  You  may  examine  •  a 
body  immediately  after  death,  so  that  putre- 
faction has  not  occurred,  and  plaoeo  tt|»oa 
its  back  with  the  stomach  high,  so  that  the 
blood  could  not  have  gravitated  there,  and 
you  might  see  such  redness  of  that  organ  that 
you  would  consider  it  inflammatory,  if  yon  did 
not  also  know  or  ascertain  that  there  had  been 
a  mechanical  obstraction.  If  there  have 
been  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  heart,  tlien 
that  will  explain  redness  of  the  stomach 
without  your  being  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring it  to  inflammation.  There  are  there- 
fore three  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count'the  period  at  which  you  examine  the 
body,  the  situation  of  the  part  as  to  gravita- 
tion, and  the  previous  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  mechanical  obstroction.  A  simple  in- 
spection of  the  parts  which  are  red,  provided 
thera  is  nothing  but  redness,  will  give  yon 
no  information  whatever.  You  most  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  duxing  life,  and  observe  the 
three  circumstances  to  which  I  have  just  al- 
luded. 

There  is,  however,  another  circamsrance 
which  will  enable  you  frequently  to  say  that 
inflammation  actually  existed,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  the  products  of  inflamnkation. 
If  you  find  a  part  intensely  red,  and  you  see 
a  loyer  of  lymph  effused,  or  you  see  a  large 
quantity  of  serum—perhaps  turbid  serum — 
perhaps,  too,  with  flakes,  then  you  may  be 
sure  admost  that  the  redness  is  inflamma- 
tory. The  redness,  it  is  true,  may  be  in- 
creased by  decomposition— may  be  increased 
by  mechanical  circumstances;  but  if  yon 
see  the  products  of  inflammation,  then  you 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  redness,  either 
altogether,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  in-> 
flammatory.  These  observations  you  will 
find  of  use  with  respect  to  inflammadoa  in 
the  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  espe- 
cially at  the  valves,  is  sometimes  veiy  red 
without  any  inflammation.  Some  persons 
will  say  there  was  inflammation  during  life  ; 
others  will  say  that  there  was  not.  Of 
course  the  point  generally  may  be  cleared  op 
by  minute  observation — by  feeling  whether 
the  heart  is  soft  or  not,  so  as  to  allow  the 
membrane  to  be  stained  by  transuded  blood  $ 
but  if  you  see  an  effusion  of  lymph  upon  the 
membrane,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
redness  is  of  an  inflammatory  character — 
that  it  is  the  result  of  inflammation,  either 
in  part  or  altoeether. 

These  are  the  observations  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make,  gentlemen,  re- 
specting the  maxks  of  inflammation  daring 
life  and  after  death. 

Divisions, 
Inflammation    is    usually    divided    into 
two  kinds^tho  one  common,  the  other  spe- 
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e^  "  Conutton"  mflammation  is  that 
which  we  see  every  day  where  a  local  injury 
takes  place,  or  when  a  part  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  Tissicitttdes  of  temperature; 
but  the  epithet,  "  specific/'  u  given  to  in- 
fammation  when  it  runs  a  peculiar  course, 
or  when  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  cause,  nei- 
ther mechamcal,  nor  simply  irritative.  When 
inflammation  runs  a  peculiar  course,  it  is  then 
by  many  called  "  specific,"  but  more  fre- 
quently It  receives  that  appellation  only  when 
it  arises  from  a  peculiar  cause.  For  exam- 
ple, inflammation  of  the  urethra,  from  the 
foffcable  introduction  of  a  bougie,  or  a  cathe<- 
tsr,  would  be  common  inflammation  ;  but  the 
inflammation  of  gonorrhcea,  arising  from  a 
peculiar  aiuse,  is  termed  specific  inflamma- 
tion. In  specific  inflammation  you  have  all 
the  symptoms  which  occur  in  common  in- 
flammation, but  some  peculiarity  is  super- 
added. Common  inflammation  is  the  ground- 
work, but  in  specific  inflammation  some 
other  ciTCumstance  is  superadded. 

Common  Inflammation* 
I  will  BOW  speak  of  the  couise  of  common 
inflammation.  Common  inflammation  may 
begin  with  pain,  with  a  blush,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  unusual  warmth.  When  an  in- 
flamsnation  is  first  set  up,  it  may  begin  in 
this  way,  but  the  redness  is  sometimes  not 
in  the  form  of  a  blush,  but  occurs  in  one  par- 
ticuIaT  point,  and  from  that  it  spreads.  If 
the  part  be  a  secreting  organ,  its  secretion 
will  become  changed  in  itsappearance-*per- 
hapa  changed,  likewise,  in  its  smell>  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  generally  increased  in  its 
quantity.  The  pain  and  the  redness  increase 
u  de|;ree,  and  also  in  extent,  and  then  a 
swelling  occurs,  or  tension,  or  swelling  and 
tension.  The  parts  swell  to  a  certain  point ; 
and  if  they  cannot  swell  farther  without 
diiScalty,  they  become  tense.  As  the  in- 
flammation proceeds,  the  secretion  of  the 
part  generally  diminishes  again,  though  per- 
hapa  it  does  not  come  down  to,  or  does  not  de- 
scend below,  its  natural  amount  \  but  the  se- 
crettonsatill  remain  unhealthy  in  appearance, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  smell.  As  all  this 
goes  on,  or  when  it  arrives  at  a  certain  point, 
the  constitution  begins  to  feel  its  effects. 
Th«  pulse  becomes  quickened ;  and  it  like- 
wise becomes  variously  altered  in  its  volume, 
firmneea,  strength,  and  regularity,  llius  the 
ooDstitation  sympathises  at  last.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  pulse  is  not  always  according  to 
the  danger ;  for  in  mere  inflammation  of  the 
toik«ls,  or  in  mere  rheumatism  of  the  joints, 
both  of  which  are  unattended  by  danger,  you 
will  sometimes  fiod  the  pulse  as  rapid  and 
as  violent,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  many 
dangerous  inflammations.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
perature. The  temperature  of  the  whole 
body  will  sometimes  be  greatly  elevated, 
although  the  iaflammaiion  may  be  oae  of  no 


danger.  In  a  case  of  mere  acute  lumbago, 
from  which  a  man  very  speedily  recovered 
without  any  bleeding — merely  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  colchicum,  1  found  the  pulse  at  160, 
and  the  heat  of  his  whole  body  107'>.  I 
fiod,  in  a  note  which  I  made,  that  he  re- 
quired no  blood  letting  at  all,  and  that  he 
merely  took  vinum  colchici  for  three  or 
four  days,  yet  that  his  pulse  was  160; 
and  by  the  thermometer  employed  by 
myself,  and  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  body — under  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
axilla,  the  temperature  was  not  less  than 
107**.  ITie  beat,  too,  frequently  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Besides  the 
alteration  of  the  pulse  and  the  temperature, 
the  patient  becomes  restless,  uneasy  in  any 
position,  and  complains  of  general  soreness; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  frequently  be- 
comes sore — the  patient  feels  tender,  be  says,, 
all  over.  The  bead  frequently  becomes  pam- 
ful,  and  likewise  the  loins ;  and  sometimes 
the  pain  in  these  two  parts  are  among  die 
severest  constitutional  symptoms.  The  con- 
stitutional derangement  extends  to  the  secre- 
tions, so  that  most  of  them  become  dimi- 
nished and  altered,  and  from  this  circum^ 
stance  you  will  have,  in  the  first  place, 
thirst.  The  tongue  will  be  dry  or  white; 
and  sometimes,  if  there  be  much  gastrio 
disturbance,  it  is  yellow,  or  if  little  strength, 
dark.  The  skin  becomes  dry,  though  in  one 
particular  inflammation — active  rheumatism 
— ^it  generally  falls  into  profuse  sweating. 
The  oriue  becomes  scanty ;  and  though  it 
remains  clear  it  is  high  coloured,  and  has 
a  strong  animal  smell — it  smells  something 
like  gravy  soup.  The  bowels  become  torpid, 
and  the  fasces  unhealthy,  both  in  colour  and 
smell.  These  are  all  instances  of  diminished 
or  altered  secretion. 

Now  these  constitutional  symptoms  alto- 
gether are  called  by  Cullen  and  his  followers 
pyrexia — not  fever,  but  pyrexia — fever  being 
the  name  given  by  them  to  certain  distinct 
specific  diseases.  Some  persons  denomi- 
nate these  symptoms  fever,  under  all  circum- 
stances. We  have  no  English  word  for  this 
term,  pyrexia,  except  we  \iw  feveruhnets,  but 
uk  implies  only  a  slight  degree  of  any  thing ; 
whereas  the  pyrexia  may  be  very  great,  and 
therefore  the  term  *'  pyrexia*'  is  always 
better.  The  word  is  used  by  Cullen  to  dis- 
tinguish thb  constitutional  excitement  un- 
der all  circumstances,  from  those  specific 
diseases,  which  he  calls,  whether  remittent, 
intermittent,  or  continued,  Jevw ;  to  distin- 
guish it  from  fever  properly  so  called.  How- 
ever, some  persons,  aware  of  the  confusion 
which  might  arise  from  calling  both  these 
symptoms  "  fever,"  and  other  specific  fevers, 
such  as  typhus,  also/sier,  denominate  these 
symptoms  when  they  are  dependent  upon 
inflammation,  or  other  local  cause — sjfmpta- . 
matic ;  and  they  call  the  others — fevers, 
properly  so  termed — idiopathia  fevers— fevers 
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dependent  solely  open  themMlYes— gioond- 
ed  by  themselves*  You  will,  tbexefore, 
fiod  these  symptoms*  which  tre  sometimes 
called  '*  coDstitutiooal  excitement/'  "  con- 
stitutional derangement,"  denominated  by 
some  writers,  "  symptomatic  feter/'  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  real  and  specific  fever, 
which  they  call  ''-idiopathic  -,  bot  yoa  find 
in  Cullen  the  word  fever  not  given  to  this 
atate  in  general,  but  that  he  uses  the  word 
•*  pyrezis."  For  the  purposes  of  clearness, 
it  can  make  no  difference  whether,  in  the 
case  of  inflammation,  we  say  pyrexia,  or 
symptomatic  fever ;  for  all  that  is  necessary 
IS,  that  we  should  make  oozselves  under- 


the  excitement  of  the  stitem  m 
;I  belbven 


Symptoms, 

Now  it  very  frequently  happens,  that  when 
the  local  disease  first  begins,  before  it  has 
increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to  quicken 
the  pulse,  and  induce  the  other  symptoms 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  person  com- 
plains of  chillmess,  a  general  soreness,  and 
even  rigors,  so  that  he  shivers  with  cold ; 
the  pulse  at  this  time  being  small,  the  face 
pale,  and  the  skin  rough-^rom  its  depriva* 
tion  of  blood,  and  its  low  temperature,  it  is 
TOugh,  and  isc'alled  goate*stkin-^eutit  antenna, 
or  thin  state  is  called  harr^piiatio*  After  the 
existence  of  these  symptoms — this  cold  stage, 
for  a  certain  time  ^  the  inflanmiation  ap- 
pears, snd  the  excitement  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution gradually  begins.  Sometimes,  there- 
fore, inflammation  begins,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain period  is  attended  with  constitutional 
excitement ;  but  sometimes,  the  moment  in- 
flammation begins,  the  system  falls  into  a 
cold  stage,  like  fever— exactly  such  as  hap- 
pens in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intennittent,  so 
that  the  local  inflammation  appears  simolta- 
lieoosly  with  the  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  general  symptoms  are  usually  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  the 
local  inflammation,  and  likewise  to  the  im- 
portance and  sympathies  of  the  organ  af- 
fected ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  ahready 
mentioned,  the  general  symptoms  sre  out  of 
all  proportion  in  their  violence,  so  that  if 
you  depended  upon  them,  and  did  not  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  part  afiected,  and  recid- 
lect  its  nature,  you  might  suppose  the  pa- 
tient was  in  the  greatest  danger,  when  that 
wss  not  the  case.  If  you  found  an  indivi- 
dual with  a  temperature  of  107°,  and  a 
p«ilse  of  160,  yon  would  suppose  him  in  im- 
minent peril,  if  you  did  not  escertain  that 
.the  inflammation  was  inconsiderable,  or  was 
seated  in  a  part  not  at  all  necessary  to  life— 
not  at  all  of  importance  to  the  system; 
whereas,  the  same  derangement  attending 
inflammation  of  an  important  organ,  or  at- 
tending a  very  extensive  inflammation  of  an- 
other  organ  even  not  so  important  to  life, 
would  point  out  the  greatest  danger.  Yon 
see,  therefore,  from  all  I  have  stated  idft- 
tive  to  the  colour  of  parts  after  death,  and 


tion,  a  proof  that  what  1 
well  founded,  that  we  are  not  to  depend 
upon  one  symptoms-one  eiicnmstanoe — in  • 
case,  generally  speaking,  but  we  most  al- 
ways take  into  view  as  many  particolswa  na 
we  can  ascertain. 

Besides  these  local  and  these  gcacaml 
symptoms,  the  functions  of  the  parttnflaaaed 
are  disturbed.  This  I  have  alveady  men* 
tioned  so  far  as  the  seeretiBg  ori^s  uw  af- 
fected, but  other  organs  are  likewise  dia« 
turbed.  If  it  be  the  brain  that  isinlbunedt 
you  have  delirium.  If  it  be  the  lungs  that  ava 
affected,  yoa  have  dyspoosa.  If  it  be  the 
stomach,  you  have  vomiting.  If  it  be  the 
intestines,  yoa  have  either  constipation  or 
diarrfacea.  if  it  be  the  bladder,  ;|rouof  cowse 
have  a  frequent  and  painful  deaire  to  make 
water. 

Buffy  Coati^lt  is  not,  howerer,  merely 
these  disturbances  —  these  changes  —  that 
take  plsce.  The  blood  itself  beooii^es  changed 
in  inflammation.  The  red  particles  separate 
so  fully  from  the  fibrin,  that  this  fibrin  gene- 
rally remains  colourless  and  transparent  at 
the  top,  and,  when  this  occurs,  it  ia  said 
to  have  a  buffy  coat.  There  must  some 
change  take  place  in  die  blood  for  this  phe- 
nomenon to  occur ;  and,  as  soon  as  yen  re* 
move  a  portion  of  blood  from  the  body,  yon 
find  that  some  alteration  hss  taken  place, 
for  such  are  the  effects.  Occasionally  the 
fibrin,  white  and  clear  above  from  thie  red 
particles  below,  is  drawn  into  such  an  exca- 
vated form,  its  centre  so  depressed,  that  it 
resembles  a  cop,  and  such  Mood  is  called 
evpped.  Blood  may  be  buffy  without  being 
cupped ;  the  red  particles  may  separate  en- 
tirely from  the  fibrin,  and  leave  a  bofly  coat ; 
but  sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fibrin 
is  drawn  into  an  exoavated  form,  so  that  it 
is  buffed  as  well  as  cupped. 

Occasionally,  this  buffy  appearance  of  tbe 
blood  ukes  place,  it  is  said,  withoot  inflam- 
mation. It  is  usoar  in  pregnancy,  bot  thsa 
really  a  pregnant  woman  is  in  an  inflammatoiy 
state  i  it  is  not  a  state  of  actual  inflammation, 
but  the  condition  of  the  womb  is  really  in- 
flammatoiy.  You  see  that  the  whole  Dody 
frequently  in  pregnancy  wastes;  tbe  ayes 
become  hollow,  and  the  whole  health,  for  che 
most  part,  suffers  a  little.  Tbe  pulse  be- 
comes very  quicks-quicker  than  in  health, 
and  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  womb  be- 
come greatly  enlarged.  The  womb  itself,  if 
it  be  not  in  a  state  which  justifies  ns  in  call- 
ing it  inflammatory,  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
state  of  such  great  activity,  that  it  comes  as 
near  to  inflammation  as  possible.  And,  in 
truth,  with  regard  to  other  periods  of  gene- 
ration, when  animals  are  in  heat,  and  copola- 
tion  tskes  plsce,  tbe  genital  organa  become 
riolently  red,  violently  hot,  perbapa  blacken 
with  blood,  as  if  they  would  burst,  and  all 
the  blood-vessels  aroond  throb.  If  that  sUte 
be  not  to  be  called  inflammation^  still  it  is 
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vny  thai  that  it  i»  mU  Imt  so,  and  whatever 
word  joa  chooee  to  employ,  you  must  look 
at  it  as  physiologists  and  pathologists.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder,  that,  in  pregnancy, 
the  Mood  should  frequently  be  huffy. 

But  this  state  of  the  blood  is  sometimes 
absent  in  inflammation.  You  will  find  a 
patient  ondoobtedly  labouring  under  a  moat 
▼iolentiafiammation^  and  on  using  tbe  reme- 
dies for  that  affection,  yon  produce  the  most 
decided  e&cts,  and  cure  him,  and  yet  no 
huff  Bay  be  present  in  the  blood.  Tbis  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  bronchitis,  where 
a  patMut  has  a  rapid  pulse,  great  heat  of 
body,  cannot  torn  in  bed  vdthout  coughing, 
suffen  under  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  breathe  in  a  shallow 
manner;  cannot  expand  the  lungs  without 
extreme  soreness,  tightness,  and  extreme 
cough  ;  the  tongue  is  white,  and  riolent  py< 
rexia  is  present ;  and  if  you  bleed,  you  pro- 
duce instant  relief  to  thie  patient,  so  that 
both  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  pro? e 
the  existenoa  of  inflammation.  The  blood 
wiJl  not  in  bronchitis  in  many,  faany  cases, 
show  the  slightest  morbid  appearance  i 
whereasv  if  it  were  another  membrane  that 
was  inflamed,  instead  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air  tubes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
pleura,  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood  that 
yoQ  eoold  take  away  would  most  likely 
show  an  intensity  of  buff,  and  be  copped  in 
addition.  The  absence  of  this  buffiness  of 
tbe  Mood  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  there 
is  not  inflammation ;  bat,  if  it  be  present,  it 
is  generally  in  proportion  to .  the  Tiolence  of 
the  inflammation.  If  you  be  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  patient  is  labouring  under  in- 
flammation or  not,  the  appearance  of  this 
bufliaesa  might  justify  you  in  concluding, 
that  tbe  symptoms  which  you  suspected  to 
he  inflammatory  really  were  so.  The  ab- 
sence of  it  is  no  proof  at  all  that  inflamma- 
tion does  not  exiet ;  but  the  presence  of  it 
viU,  in  doubtful  cases,  very  much  conflrm 
your  conclusions,  that  the  symptoms  you 
were  treating  were  inflammatory.  The  bufll- 
ness,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  propor- 
tion to  the  daigitr  of  the  inflammation,  be- 
cause in  acute  rheumatism,  where  there  is 
ao  danger  whatever-^  sometimes  there  is 
danger  in  acute  rheumatism  from  internal 
iafluamation,  but  in  a  case  where  there  is  no 
danger  whatever — the  blood  will  generally 
be  intensely  buffed,  and  not  unfrequently  in- 
tensely cupped  at  the  same  time.  You  are, 
rberefore,  nsually  to  consider  this  as  a  mark 
of  inftammation,  or  an  inflammatory  state ; 
b«t  its  absence  will  not  warrant  you  in  say- 
ing ihmt  there  is  no  inflammation  ;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  hnfly  or  cupped  state  is  not 
to  be  eoasideved  by  yon  as  a  proof  that  the 
iaiaamation  is  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
character^. 

■    ■    '  ■   .         ■■   ■■        ■    I      ■ 

•  Id  Dr.  ElUotsoa'»  Icetore  pablUhed  in  oar 
K<v  tQt  Nov.  13,  p.  179,  coL3, 1. 62,  for  **  medl- 
nac.**  remd  *•  m6dcclnc." 
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CHOLERA. 
By  Da.  Haycrapt. 


It  seems  rather  unaccoun table,  that 
amidst  the  disputes  concerning  tb« 
causes  of  cholera,  that  tbe  influence  of 
a  vitiated  diet,  in  producing  tbe  disease* 
has  not  of  late  years  been  discussed* 
Contagion  or  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
air,  or  both  of  them  combined,  have 
been  assigned  as  the  only  probable 
causes. 

That  improper  diet  has  been  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  cholera  in  this  coun-" 
try  as  well  as  in  Germany,  and  also  of 
the  epidemic  cholera  of  India,  has  been 
allowed  by  Sydenham,  Richter,  Spren- 
gel,  Rankeen,  and  many  others;  and 
that  it  usually  begins  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  harvest  period  in  each  country  re- 
spectively, is  also  stated  by  most  of  these 
writers.  This,  added  to  the  considera* 
tion  that  cholera,  in  its  various  forms, 
is  essentially  a  disease  aflTecting  the  sto- 
niach  and  bowels,  and  always  begins 
with  gastric  and  splachnic  symptoms, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  whatever 
the  exciting  causes  may  be,  xhe  predis- 
posing cause  might  consist  in  tne  use 
of  fo^  made  from  com  in  its  too  recent 
state,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  human 
constitution. 

.  Dr.  Rankeen,  who  was  with  the  army 
on  the  Bengal  station,  in  1818,  (see 
Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journ.  Jan.  1823,) 
ascribed  the  epidemic  of  the  time 
**  chiefly  to  a  diet  of  rice  or  other  grain 
vitiated  by  the  wet  of  tbe  season :"  to 
ibis  Dr.  Mason  Good,  I  think  without 
foundation,  obiects,  **  that  the  grain 
and  other  food  of  such  wet  seasons  is 
usually  tbe  product  of  the  year  before, 
which  may  have  been  peculiarly  dry  and 
healthy."— (See  Study  of  Med.  vol.  i. 
p.  281.)  From  inquiries  I  have  made 
of  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  1  find  that  this  objection  %vill 
not  hold  good,  at  least  in  tbis  country, 
and  probably  not  in  any  other.  I  am 
informed,  that  as  early  as  the  month  of 
August  it  is  the  cusiom  in  London  to 
use  one  part  of  recent  to  two  parts  of 
old  wheat*,  and  that  In  some  parts  of 

•  UoleM  old  it  mixed  with  the  new  whcat/the 
br«ad  will  not  "rU*,"  as  it  in  called,  occBslooed, 
I  suppose,  froaa  the  fianary  fcrmenlaUoa  bctog 
imperfeot.  C^ , 
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the  country  the  bread  is  occBuionally 
made  entirely  of  the  moat  recent  wheat, 
namely,  that  which  a  week  or  ten  days 
previously  had  been  standing  in  the  field. 
Now  this  occurs  in  the  month  of  August, 
which  Sydenham*  affirms,  and  which 
every  body  knows,  is  the  month  in  which 
cholera  in  this  country  is  peculiarly  rife. 

Sprengelf  and  RichterJ  both  accuse 
a  bad  quality  of  diet  as  a  cause  of  cho- 
lera ;  the  latter  states,  that  it  prevails 
in  Germany  from  harvest  till  August 
and  September,  and  also  that  the  epide- 
mic cholera  of  chihlren,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, is  most  frequently  about  the  har- 
vest months. 

The  Russian  cholera  of  1829  also 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  month 
of  August,  or  about  the  harvest  period, 
and  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Onufriev,  physician  for  the  circle  of 
Orenburg,  it  appears  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  toe  epidemic,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  who  had 
not  some  symptom  of  disordered  diges- 
tion. This  was  ascribed  by  some  of 
the  physicians  to  a  peculiar  epidemic 
atate  of  the  human  constitution ;  others 
ascribed  it  to  an  unusual  abundance  of 
fruits,  especially  of  gourds  and  water 
melons ;  uut  we  have  too  little  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject  to  determine  if  these 
universally  prevailing  symptoms  of  in- 
digestion were  occasioned  by  some  ge- 
neral cause,  independent  of  the  state 
of  the  air,  namely,  a  vitiated  diet. 
That  improper  diet,  or  some  general 
depravity  of  the  usual  articles  of  food, 
was  in  fault,  is  probable ;  for,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Hawkins,  in  his  history 
of  the  Epidemic  Spasmodic  Cholera  of 
Russia,  and  also  by  others,  that  the  dis- 
ease has  made  its  principal  ravages 
among  the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  "  ob« 
tun  a  scanty,  and  often  improper  nou- 
rishment;" and  the  Warsaw  Committee 
of  Health  reports,  "  that  few  persons 
of  easy  condition  have  been  ill,  and  that 
the  duease  has  expended  itself  chiefly 
on  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  that  low 
and  thickly  peopled  city."  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  writers  on  cholera  who 
have  observed  the  disease,  have  stated 
that  it  attacks  chiefly  the  poorer  classes, 
and  those  that  are  badly  fed. 

The  epidemic  of  18^  first  appeared 
in  June  at  Rescht,  lat.  37^  18'  N.  a  town 
in  Ghilan,  in  Persia,  situated  on  the 

«  See  Opera  UnWena,  p.  \?7. 
t  Handbuchder  Path.  1 12S,  137. 
I  8pe9.  Tbentp.  4.  Hand,  •.  124. 


southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea :  it 
then  appeared  at  Baku,  lat.  40^  2'  N. 
early  in  July,  and  on  the  27th  July 
was  observed  at  Teflis,  lat.  43^  20' ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  namely,  the  1 9th 
July,  appeared  at  Astracan,  lat.  46^  22'  N. 
From  Astracan  it  arrived  at  Tgaritza, 
lat.  48^  N.  on  the  4th  August.  On  the 
6th  of  the  same  month  it  appeared  at 
Saratof,  lat.  62^  4' N.;  and  at  Penza, 
still  more  to  the  north,  it  appeared  on 
the  17th  August.  *' About  the  end  of 
August"  it  reached  as  far  north  as 
Nisen  or  Nischenei-Novogorod,  lar. 
56"^  34'  N.;  and  from  this  place  it 
branched  ofif  in  two  directions,  namely, 
to  the  east  and  by  south  to  Casan,  lat. 
55^  43'  58",  where  it  appeared  on  the 
9th  September,  and  also  to  the  west 
and  by  south  to  Moscow,  lat.  55^  45% 
where  it  broke  out  about  the  same  time 
as  at  Casan,  namely,  "  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September." 

The  reader,  if  he  examine  the  forego- 
ing paragraph,  which  I  have  condensed 
chiefly  from  the  review  of  Dr.  Lichten- 
stadt's  Die  Asiatische  Cholera  in  Aiisf- 
land,  contained  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and 
Sur.  Journ.  July  1831,  adding  the 
latitude  to  each  place,  will  perceive 
that  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  at 
each  place  corresponds  witn  the  harvest 
period,  which,  for  the  most  part,  aj^rees 
with  each  respective  latitude,  with  one 
or  two  slight  exceptions,  which  may  be 
explained  from  local  circumstances: 
so  that,  for  example,  Casan  and  Mos- 
cow, lying  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
latitude,  began  to  be  affected  almost  at 
the  same  time,  although  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  apart. 

The  epidemic  of  1830  did  not  cease 
as  did  that  of  the  previous  year,  "  but 
continued  to  spread  with  little  intermis- 
sion*' westwaras,  and  arrived  at  Warsaw 
in  the  beginning  of  May.  But  as  it 
now  appears  to  have  assumed  a  conta- 
gious character— on  which,  however, 
there  are  doubts— we  should  not  ex- 
pect its  progress  to  be  distinctly 
marked  by  the  harvest  periods  of  the 
different  places  which  it  visited.  What 
I  would  now  remark  is,  that  the^  com- 
mon diet  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
countries  which  have  suffered  from  the 
disease,  is  chiefly  bread  from  rye  corn — 
a  species  of  grun  which  has  always 
been  accused  of  being  more  subject 
than  any  other  to  vitiation,  both  from 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable,  such  as 
blight,  ergot,  &c.  as  well  as  to  a  foreign 
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admix  tare  of  injurious  seed,  such  as 
from  RaphanuB  raphanistrum,  the  Agros- 
tuna,  the  Gentaurea  cyanus,  the  Nigella 
satira,  aud  the  Lolium  temulentum,  all 
of  which  the  cohivation  of  rye  peculiarly 
favours.  Id  Georgia,  as  well  as  in 
moat  parts  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
Borthern  parts  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
even  io  Hamburgh,  1  am  informed  that 
the  common  food  of  the  poor  is  from 
rye:  often  the  bread,  or  rather  cakes, 
are  made  from  grain  uncleaned, 
ground  with  the  husk,  imperfectly  fer- 
mented, and  half  baked,  and  in  this 
state  kept  for  use.  In  Persia,  from 
whence  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be 
traced,  the  usual  food  is  rice,  the  supply 
of  which,  we  are  informed,  owing  to 
the  improvidence  of  the  people,  is 
seldom  sufficient  for  the  supplv  till  the 
following  harvest,  so  that  the  mhabitants 
are  obliged  to  use  the  new  crops  in  their 
moft  recent  state.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
worth  inquiring  if  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  in  question  is  not  occasioned, 
or  at  least  favoured,  by  an  improper 
quality  of  diet,  especially  from  com 
tread,  arising  from  the  corn  being  used 
in  too  recent  a  state,  or  from  a  vitiation 
to  which  rye  is  more  subject  than  other 
grain? 

It  may,  perhaps,  assist  our  inqniries 
if  we  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  epidemic  which,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  from  the  year  15/7  to 
1771  was  so  fatal  in  Silesia,  Voi^htland, 
Lower  Saxony,  and  other  parts  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
and  in  France,  between  the  Cher  and 
the  Loire.  This  disease  has,  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  l}een  ascribed  to 
the  causes  we  have  mentioned,  namely, 
to  an  improper  quality  of  bread  com, 
espedally  of  rye,  which  was  the  com- 
mon food  of  these  countries:  it  also 
preaenti  so  many  resemblances  to  the 
epidemic  now  prevailing  in  Europe, 
that  a  comparison  between  them  will 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader.  I 
have,  therefore,  copied  verbatim  Drs. 
Barry  and  Russel's  graphic  description 
of  the  cholera  as  it  occurred  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  have  condensed  Richter's 
description  of  the  epidemic  spoken  of, 
which  he  designates  by  the  name  of 
"  Die  acute  oder  fieberhafte  Kriebel- 
kranklimt  {rapkania  of  Mason  Good), 
as  contained  m  his  SpteielU  Therapie, 
voL  vii.  p.  6O7.  I  have  placed  each  de- 
scription in  alternate  paragraphs,  that 
the  comparison  may  be  made  with 
greater  ease. 


Dr.  Barry  states  that  **  Diarrhoea,  at 
first  feculent,  with  slight  cramps  in  the 
legs,  nausea,  i>ain  or  heat  about  the 
stomach,  malaise,  give  the  strongest 
warning.*' 

According  to  Richter,  the  warnings 
(vorbothen)  consist  in  a  loss  of  appetite, 
furred  tongue,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  numbness  or  slight  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  formication. 

"  When  violent  vertigo,  sick  sto- 
mach, nervous  agitation,  intermittent, 
slow,  and  small  pulse,  cramps  l>egin- 
ning  at  the  tip  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
annrapidly  approaching  the  trunk,  give 
the  first  warnings,  there  is  scarcely  an 
interval." 

There  is  vertigo  (schwindel),  obscure 
pain  in  the  occiput,*  pulse  small,  quick, 
and  intermitting;  clonic,  alternating 
with  tonic,  spasms  in  some  parts. 

*'  Vomitiflg,  purging,  or  both  of  these 
evacuations,  or  a  liquid  like  rice  water 
or  whey,  come  on.*' 

Vomiting  of  sometimes  nearly  black 
bile*  (This  dark -coloured  vomiting  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  Indian  cho- 
lera.) 

"  The  features  become  sharp  and 
contracted,  the  eye  sinks,  the  look  is 
expressive  of  terror,  and  wildness,  and 
as  It  were,  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  snfferer  that  the  hand  of  death  is 
upon  him." 

The  appearance  is  pale,  sunken,  and 
hippocratic;  the  eyes  roll  in  their 
sockets,  which  gives  the  patient  an  hor- 
rible appearance ;  be  squints,  and  the 
pupils  are  contracted. 

"  The  lips,  the  face,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  and  soon  the  thighs,  arms,  and 
whole  surface  assume  a  leaden,  blue,  pur- 
ple, black,  or  deep  brown  tint,  according 
to  the  complexion  of  the  individual, 
varying  in  shade  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  attack.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  at  least  a  third  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  skin,  and  soft  parts  covering 
them,  are  wrinkled,  shrivelled,  and  fold- 
ed ;  the  nails  put  on  a  blueish  pearl 
white ;  the  larger  superficial  veins  are 
marked  by  dark  lines,  of  a  deeper 
black ;  the  pulse  is  either  small  as  a 
thread,  and  scarcely  vibrating,  or  else 
totally  extinct ;  the  skin  is  deadly  cold, 
and  often  damp ;  the  tongue  is  always 
moist,  often  white  and  loaded,  but 
flabby  and  chilled,  like  a  piece  of  dead 
flesh." 

The  pulse  is  small,  very  quick,  spas- 
modic (krampfhaft),  frequently  remit- 
ting.   The  patient  has  a  cold  fit  (frost,) 
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the  skin  is  either  rough  or  dry,  or 
breaks  out  in  a  cold  claminv  sweat,  the 
tongue  is  always  discoloured,  and  finally 
almost  black.'  (N.B.  In  the  Indian 
cholera,  the  tongue  has  been  observed 
to  have  a  dark  fur  towards  the  end.) 

"  The  voice  is  nearly  gone ;  the  re- 
spiration is  quick,  irregular,  and  im- 
perfectly performed.  Insj^iration  ap- 
pears to  be  effected  by  an  immense  ef- 
fort of  the  chest,  whilst  the  alee  nasi  (in 
the  most  hopeless  cases,  and  tov^ards 
the  dose),  instead  of  expanding,  ool- 
lape  and  stop  tlie  ingress  of  air.  Ex- 
piration is  quick  and  convulsive.  The 
patient  only  asks  for  water,  speaks  in  a 
plaintive  whisper  (the  vox  cholerica), 
and  only  by  a  word  at  a  time,  from  not 
being  able  to  retain  air  in  his  chest  for 
a  sentence." 

Respiration  is  difficult,  and  performed 
ivith  great  effort,  (heftigen  anstrengu- 
nen;)  there  is,  as  Mason  Good  ex» 
presses  it,  ''  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
a  difficulty  of  articulating  distinctly,*' 
with  an  unquenchable  thirst. 

**  He  tosses  incessantly  from  side  to 
side,  and  complains  of  intolerable 
weight  and  anguish  around  the  heart. 
He  struggles  for  breath,  %nd  often  lays 
his  hand  on  his  stomach  and  chest,  to 
point  out  the  seat  of  his  agony.  The 
integuments  of  his  belly  are  sometimes 
raised  into  hi^h  and  irregular  folds, 
whilst  the  beUy  itself  is  violently  drawn 
in,  and  the  diaphragm  upwards  and  in- 
wards towards  the  chest.  Sometimes 
there  are  tetanic  spasms  of  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  loins,  but  we  have  not  seen 
tetanus,  or  even  trismus.*' 

The  extremities  are  alternately  drawn 
up  and  extended,  to  which  is  conjoined 
an  irresistible  inclination  of  the  patient 
to  restrain  these  spasmodic  movements, 
in  which  he  succeeds  very  imperfectly. 
There  is  a  burning  sensation  in  the  in- 
ternal parts ;  then  follows  grinding  of 
the  teetn,  and  even  trismus,  bv  which 
the  tongue  is  not  seldom  injured. 

<'  There  is  occasionally  a  low  suffer- 
ing whine.  The  secretion  of  urine  is 
always  totally  suspended ;  nor  have  we 
observed  tears  shed  under  these  circum- 
stances. Vomiting  and  purging,  which 
are  far  from  being  the  most  important 
or  dangerous  symptoms,  and  which  in 
a  very  ^rreat  number  of  cases  of  the  ore- 
sent  epidemic  have  not  been  profuse, 

generally  cease,  or  are  arrested 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scene  the  re- 
spiration becomes  slow ;  there  is  a  qui- 


veriog  among  the  tendons  of  tbe  wriaCs ; 

the  mind  remains  entire After 

the  cold  blue  period  has  lasted  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  up- 
wards, the  pulse  and  external  heat  be<r 
gin  gradually  to  return A  pro- 
fuse critical  perspiration  cornea  on  trooi 
the  second  to  the  third  day,  and  leaves 
the  sufferer  convalescent;  but  much 
more  frequently  the  quickness  of  pulse 
and  heat  of  the  skin  continue;  tbe 
tongue  becomes  brown  and  parched,  tbe 
eyes  are  suffused  and  drowsy ;  there  is 
a  dull  fiush,  with  stupor  and  beavinest, 
about  the  countenance, much  resembling 
typhus ;  dark  sordes  collect  round  the 
lips  and  teeth ;  sometimes  the  patient  is 
pale,  squalid,  and  low,  with  the  pulse 
and  heat  below  the  natural  standard, — 
but  with  the  typhus  stupor,  delirium 
supervenes,  and  death  takes  place  from 
tbe  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  or  even 
later,''  &c. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  hot  stage  of 
the  disease  the  patient  falls  into  a  mild 
delirium,  mutters  between  his  teeth,  is 
sad  and  low,  is  indifferent  to  surround- 
ing objects,  and  neither  hears  nor  sees 
correctly;   he  shews  all  the  common 
aymptoms  of  typhu?,  cum  torpore^  fi«f^ 
vo$a,  itupida.    After  some  days,  colli- 
quative and  putrid  symptoms  set  in; 
meteorismus  and  emphysematous   en- 
largements, petechisB,  ecchymosis,  ab- 
scesses   and    real  carbuncles  on    the 
extremities,  quickly  going  into  mortifi- 
cation.   The  fingers  and  toes  are  first 
discoloured,  and  then  gangreae;   tbe 
local  mortification  soon  spreads  univer- 
sally; death  happens  commonly  about 
the  seventh  day  of  the  disease. 
.    The  reader  will  perceive  two  remark- 
able differences  in  these  diseases,  name- 
ly, the  sense  of  formication  in  the  ex- 
tremities at  the  beginning,  and  tbe.  ten- 
dency to  mortification  of  the  extremi- 
ties   towards    tbe  termination   of  tbe 
disease,  which  are  not  observed  in  cho- 
lera.    It  appears,  however,  from  the 
authority  or  Sprengel,  Wichmann,  and 
Taube,  that  these  two  symptoms  belong 
rather  to  the  chronic  raphania;    Dr. 
Mason  Good  has  therefore  omitted  them 
in  his  short  sketch  of  the  disease  in 
question,  and  has  with  propriety  refer- 
red the  tendency  to  mortification  of  the 
extremities  to  the  chronic  disease,  under 
the  name  of  gangrena  urtilagtnea,  or 
mildew  mortification,  a  disease  univcr- 
sally.ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
one  before  us. 
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nere  are  tMuy  poinla  of 
Uance  between  the  two  diseases,  which 
we  bare  not  yet  noticed,  namely,  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  raphania 
asade  ito  appearance^-abont  the  bar?est 
period ;  it  aJso  chiefly  attacked  the  poor 
and  iU-ied ;  it  was  also  remarked  that 
in  rapbania  the  riolence  of  the  spasms 
did  not  indicate  the  greatest  danger  t 
also  ibe  most  sueoessfoi -teeatment  was 
similar,  such  as  large  doses  of  calomel 
(Tanbe),  antispasmMics,  and  externally 
ibe  warm  bath,  spirituous  and  stimulat* 
ing  Uniments,  &c.  The  post  obituary 
symptooss  were  also  similar,  as  dark 
spots  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  dis* 
tended  witb  ur ;  the  abdominal  vessels 
were  found  distended  with  much  black 
carbonised  blood  (mit  videm  schwart* 
sen  verkoblten  Blute  aagefnellt).  This 
disease  has,  notwithstanding  its  acknow- 
ledged cenealean  origin,  also  been  sup- 
poMd  to  become  contagious. 

The  absence  of  the  congee  evacua- 
tions, and  the  presence  of  bilious  vomit- 
ing, wonld  induce  us  to  consider  the 
disease  as  akin  to  bilious  cholera ;  and 
the  vioknoe  of  the  spasmodic  symptoms, 
among  which  even  trismus  baa  been  ob- 
serve^  would  give  it  a  nearer  resem- 
bkuice  to  the  spasmodic  cholera;  the 
typhoid  symptoms,  however,  would 
seem  to  bring  it  into  a  nearer  relation 
to  the  Russian  cholera,  llie  chief  dif*. 
ferenoe  between  this  disease  and  the  va- 
rious species  of  cholera  seems  to  be  a 
less  tendency  to  collapse  in  its  begin- 
ning, by  which  the  cold  or  blue  period 
is  less  strongly  marked  ;  there  is  like- 
wise a  less  strikingly  observable  re* 
action  in  the  system  met  the  cold  stage; 
also  a  typhoid  character  is  more  ob- 
servable tnroughont  its  whole  course. 

The  chief  use  I  would  make  of  this 
comparison  between  the  acute  raphania, 
or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  Silesian 
cholera  (from  Silesia,  where  it  has  been 
most  fre<|ttent1y  epidemic),  and  the 
other  species  is,  that  as  that  disease  has 
been  universally  allowed  to  have  bad  a 
cerealean  origin,  it  would  strengthen  our 
suspicion  that  the  other  species  may 
have  the  same  cause. 

That  diet  has  some  influence  in  the 
propagation  of  epidemics  has  never  been 
deaied;  that  unwholesome  diet  pre- 
pared from  com  in  an  improper  state, 
especially  from  rye,  which  is,  as  before 
reoiarkea,  more  subject  than  other  grain 
to  become  unfit  for  food,  has  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  fatal  epidemics,  has 


been  generally  believed.  I  suspect  we 
may  trace  somewhat  of  the  acknow- 
ledged iojnrious  effect  of  this  kiod  of 
diet  io  modifying  the  usual  bilious  cho- 
lera of  Germany,  which,  as  described  by 
Sprengel,  Richter,  and  other  writers,  is 
a  much  severer  disease  than  we  are  com- 
monly acquainted  with  in  England,  be- 
ing frequently  accompanied  by  convuU 
sions,  and  inflammations  tending  to 
gangrene,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — 
symptoms  that  have  lons^  since  been 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  rye  tood.  It  may 
be  remarked,  likewise,  that  cholera 
both  in  India  and  Persia,  countries 
whose  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  rye, 
baa  existed  for  many  years,  without 
exhibiting  typhoid  symptoms,  or  being 
usually  supposed  to  be  contagious ;  yet, 
as  soon  as  it  visited  Russia  and  other 
rye  countries,  it  puts  on  a  typhoid  form, 
and  people  begin  to  believe  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. I  believe  also  in  such  coun- 
tries diseases  in  general,  and  especially 
fevers,  do  not  bear  bleeding  so  well  aa 
in  this  country,  and  are  more  apt  to  run 
into  a  typhoia  form. 

On  the  whole  I  am  biclined  to  think, 
although  direct  matter-of-fact  proofs 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  make 
it  certain,  that  the  continental  cholera 
baa  for  its  chief  predisposing  and  modi- 
fying cause  the  use  of  rye  aa  the  com- 
mon diet,  and  perhaps  of  that  and  other 
grain  in  a  vitiated  state;  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  peculiar  epidemic  con- 
stitution of  the  human  system,  by  which 
it  becomes  predisposed  to  the  Russian 
cholera,  b  the  said  use  of  rye,  imma- 
ture, or  othenvise  vitiated. 

Should  this  view  be  correct,  it  would 
be  a  consolatory  reflection  that  in  this 
country,  at  least,  we  shall  be  exempt 
from  this  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
or  should  it  visit  us,  it  will  be  disarmed 
of  half  its  terrors. 

Even  in  those  instances  which  have 
lately  been  reported,  where  individuals 
of  the  higher  ranks,  and  in  whom  a 
vitiated  diet  may  not  anparently  be  ac- 
cused with  justice,  yet  have  received  the 
disease,  as  is  supposed  through  conta- 
gion, such  cases,  should  they  be  fully 
proved,  would  only  shew  that  other 
causes  beside  diet  would  also  modify  or 
determine  the  character  of  the  disease  in 
those  individuals:  they  would  not  in 
the  least  invalidate  the  idea  that  the 
general  character  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  influenced  or  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  diet. 
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1  think  Dr.  Prout's  doctrines  of  mar* 
crganizaiioH  will,  when  more  fully  de« 
veloped,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
suh^ect  hefore  us:  for  example,  that 
^ram,  in  its  too  recent  stale,  may  be 
supposed  not  to  he  so  perfectly  tneror' 
f/anized  as  to  be  perfectly  fit  for  food. 
If  we  consider  the  merorganizing  power 
as  something  distinct  from  the  orga- 
nizing, plastfc,  or  formative  principle  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Blaoe— which  latter  builds 
up,  as  it  were,  the  structure  both  in 
vegetable  and  animal  life — it  will  then 
he  understood  to  be  that  which  forms  or 
modifies  the  materials  which  the  organiz- 
ing power  uses  in  its  operations.  Meror- 
ganization  may,  then,  be  considered  as 
a  chcmico-physiolo^ical  exposition  of 
digestion,  cbylification,  sanguification, 
assimilation,  secretion,  &c. ;  in  all  of 
which,  merorganization,  we  suppose, 
forms  an  essential  part.  Yet,  it  not 
only  contributes  to  organization  as  a 
preparatory  process,  but  it  must  also 
depend  upon  the  latter,  because,  with- 
out organization  it  could  not  have  place. 
Jn  grain,  when  first  ripe,  the  organiza- 
tion, we  suppose,  is  complete;  yet  we 
have  reason  to  consider  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  substance,  which  is  designed 
for  the  food  of  the  future  plant,  as'Still 
undergoin;^  the  merorganizing  process. 
If  we  regard  tlie  perfection  of  the 
panary  fermentation  as  a  test  of  the 
grain  being  sufficiently  aged  to  be  fit 
for  food,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
merorganization  is  perfect,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  process  requires  several 
months  for  its  performance ;  for  I  am 
informed  that  the  new  grain  is  not  fit 
to  be  used  by  itself  till  about  Christmas, 
until  which  time  it  is  usual,  in  London, 
to  mix  a  considerable  proportion  of  old 
grain  before  sending  it  to  the  mill  *.  If 
grain,  then,  is  used  in  its  too  recent 
state,  we  suppose  that,  its  merorganiza- 
tion being  incomplete,  too  great  a  tax  is 
laid  on  the  merorganizing  power  of  the 
stomach,  and  probably  of  the  whole 
system ;  and  this  will,  if  other  causes 
conspire,  produce  diseases  of  the  sto* 
mach  and  its  coUatitious  viscera;  of 
which  diseases  cholera  is  one. 

I  have  also  been  informed,  by  good 


*  Richter  Infonniui  ihat  the  gOTernment  of  the 
day  recommended  the  inhahltanta  of  the  districts 
moat  tubject  to  the  epidemic,  aa  a  prophylactic 
measure,  not  to  use  the  rye  or  barley  too  uevr  { 
and  aUo,  «rben  thrashed,  carefully  to  separate  aU 
other  feed,  and  even  to  wash  and  dry  the  com  to 
on  oven,  before  seodlDg  to  the  mill,  Ac. 


authority,  that  the  late  harvest  in  this 
country  has  not  been  productive  of  graia 
of  so  good  a  qualitv  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Mildew  bad  been  unusually 
prevalent— a  disease  of  com  in  which  it 
IS  observed  that  a  number  of  grains  ia 
each  ear  are  smalt,  and  its  organization 
imperfectly  developed:  how  far  this 
may  have  contributed  to  the  unusual 
prevalence  of  cholera  after  our  late  har- 
vest, I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  following  deductions,  then,  may 
be  made ;  but,  as  we  have  not  all  the 
facts  hefore  us  necessary  for  their  de- 
monstration, I  will  merely  set  them 
down  in  the  form  of  queries. 

Ist.  Is  it  not  probable  that  grain,  in 
its  too  recent  state,  or  in  an  otherwise 
vitiated  condition,  is  a  common  predis- 
posing cause  of  cholera? 

2dly.  That  as  rye  com  is  more  sub- 
iect  to  such  vitiation  than  other  grain,  and 
has  always  been  accused  of  producing 
disease  characterized  by  its  resemblance 
to  Russian  cholera ;  and  as  the  sporadic 
and  epidemic  cholera  of  rye  countries 
have  these  characters  ;  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  use  of  vitiated  rye  bread  is  the 
predisposing  cause  of  that  disease  ? 

It  might  also  form  a  proper  subject 
for  inquiry,  how  far  the  various  salts 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread 
(which  salts  hare  been  considered  as 
merorganizing  substances)  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  human  constitution,  in  pre- 
venting a  predisposition  to  cholera; 
and  this  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  interesting  facts 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Stevens,  as  well  as 
those  communicated  through  Drs.Barrv 
and  Russell,  relative  to  the  use  of  such 
substances  in  the  treatment  of  the  Rus- 
sian cholera. 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  IN 
CHOLERA,  ficc. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

As  the  subject  of  cholera  is  becoming 
daily  of  more  fearful  interest,  I  am  sure 
you  will  concur  vvith  me  in  the  opinion 
that  ever^  suggestion,  however  remote 
the  benefit  of  its  practical  application,  de- 
mands publicity  at  the  present  moment. 
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I  offer  no  farther  apologpy  for  the  fol- 
lowiog  hasty  observations ;  and,  sir, 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

T.  W.  W.  Smart, 

M.B.C.S.,  &c. 
Cnaboffoe,  Nor.  14, 1881. 

Id  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  be  included 
within  the  number  of  those  who  object 
to  the  ^pellation  of  this  pestilential 
disease,  which,  having  been  assigned  to 
it  on  the  assumption  of  a  false  analogy, 
is  calculated  to  misdirect  us  into  the 
paths  of  mischief  and  error.    Before  we 
may  establish  the  identity  of  any  two 
diseases,  it  is  essential  that  the  compari- 
son made  should  be  completely  accord- 
ant in  all  its  parts,  neither  exclusive  of 
one  particular  symptom  on  the  one  side, 
nor  giving  the  preference  to  another  on 
the  other  side.    The  history  of  both 
must  accurately  agree.      If  a  partial 
view  alone  be  taken,  we  are  continually 
liable  to  be  misled ;  for  how  many  dit- 
fcring  diseases  are  there  not,  which  ma- 
nifest symptoms  common  to  all  of  the  . 
same  cfass?    For  instance,  the  acute 
eruptive  diseases— in  all  of  them  the 
prefatory  febrile  affections  are  alike,  and . 
even  when  the  cutaneous  inflammation 
first  appears,  a  mistake  is  very  likely  to 
be  made  by  an  unpractised  eye,  though 
the  more  skilful  never  would  confound 
the    early   stage    of    scarlatina    with 
measles,  or  that  of  measles  with  small- 
pox i  for  he  would  apply  his  power  of 
obserrntion   to    discover    the   peculiar 
diagaostic  mark  which  each  wears,  in 
addition  to  its  common  resemblance  to 
the  other.    So  is  it  with  English  and 
Asiatic  Cholera — as  it  is  called.    Tliey 
may  have  some  symptoms  in  common, 
tut  there  exist  others  sufficiently  strong 
to  determine  a  wide  distinction  between 
them.     Vomiting  and  purging,  the  very 
characteristics  of  our  native  disease,  are 
by  no  means  the  invariable  or  most  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  the  other ;  spasms, 
so  constant  m  the  Asiatic,  are  of  unfre- 
qnent  occarrence  in  ourt.    Then  the  fa- 
tality  of  the  one  compared  with  the 
almost  innocuousness  or  the  other;  its 
decidedly  contagious  nature;    besides, 
those  symptoms  of' universal  paralyza- 
tioD,  that  sudden  abolition  of  all  physi- 
cal energy,  present  to  my  mind  pheno- 
mena witn  which  English  cholera  bears 
no  parallel,   not  even  in  degree.     It 
aometimes  happens  in  this  country^  that 


patients  under  this  complaint,  (females 
particularly,)  seem  very  depressed,  low, 
and  faint,  but  not  more  so,  nor  so  much, 
as  they  do  often  under  an  attack   of 
hysteria.     It  frequently  happens  too; 
t6at  in  some  of  its  severest  forms  the 
symptoms  of  nervous   depression   are 
scarcely  develoyed  at  all.     I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  remarking  this  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  the  most  acute  cases  of 
cholera  I  had  ever  witnessed.    It  began 
as  usual  by  rigors,  febrile  action,  pain, 
vomiting,    purging,    and    the    matter 
voided  was  of  a  yeasty  pultaceous  qua- 
lity ;  tills  was  the  first'stage.    The  nexc 
was  ushered  in  by  spasms  of  the  legs, 
thighs — in  fact  of  the  whole  frame— ac- 
companied by  the  most  torturing  pain ; 
this  stage  lasted  eight  hours.  Still  there 
was  no  exhaustion,  no  debility  beyond 
what  one  would  reasonably  expect  to 
ensue  after  copious  evacuation ;  for  I 
promoted  the  object  of  nature  to  expel 
the  contents  of  a  loaded,  stuffed  all* 
mentary  canal,  by  the  use  of  purgatives, 
and   they  brought  away  quantities   of 
black,  horribly  offensive  faeces.     The 
>  man  was  a  free'  liver,  a  great  eater,  and 
he  had  experienced  for  two  or  three 
days  previous  to  the  attack  an  increas- 
ing distention  of   the  abdomen;   but 
when' the  bowels  had  been  cleared,  there 
was  no  more  distention,  no  more  pain, 
no  more  spasm,  no  more  cholera, — and 
this  was  effected  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
in  twenty- four  hours  more  he  was  well, 
to  his   astonishment,   considering  the 
previous  acute  suffering,  but  still  com« 
plained  of  muscular  tenderness.    This 
was  a  specimen^a  strong  specimen— of 
English   cholera.     I  might  have  pre« 
scribed  the  fashionable  nostrum,  caje- 
put,  in  its  dose  of  40  drops,  or  prefera- 
bly to  that  the  oil  of  turpentine,  as  it 
unites  the  antispasmodic  virtue  of  the 
former  with  its  own  purgative  quality  ; 
and  these  remedies  might  have  succeed- 
ed d  merveille ;  for  my  idea  is,  that  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  the  presence 
of  acrid  bile  (xo^v  P<«)i  but  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ali* 
mentary  canal,  depending  probably  on 
nervous  irritation,  brought  on  by  the  dis* 
tention,  or  the  excitement  produced  by  an 
excess  or  an  impurity  of  the  food,    but 
are  we  to  expect  success  from  these,  or 
similar  remedies,  in  the  Asiatic  pesti* 
lence,  now  threatening  to  devastate  our 
country — that  deathblow  of  our  nature, 
as  it  were— that  corrupter  of  the  foun- 
tain and  springs  of  life  ?    I  am  incredu- 
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lout  of  the  advantafe  to  be  derired 
from  their  use,  as  welias  from  other  po- 

Fular  modes  of  treament.  What,  may 
ask,  are  venesection  and  calomel  ex- 
pected to  effect?  means,  the  best  adapt- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  to  finally  eztinf^uish 
the  still  flickering  flame  of  life.  When 
I  spoke  of  cholera  as  a  "corrupter," 
I  meant  to  allude  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  blood  in  that  disease. 
This  18  a  fact  known  to  foreign  patho^ 
logifts ;  it  is  also  known  by  Clanny  and 
Stevens,  that  changes,  perhaps  similar 
changes,  take  place  in  the  blood  of 
typhus  patients.  Hence,  there  is  some 
reason  for  assimilating  the  two  diseases, 
as  well  as  on  the  additional  ground  that, 
afier  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  cho< 
lera  is  past,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character 
is  apt  to  ensue.  If  the  restoration  of 
the  healthy  properties  of  the  blood  be 
so  important  a  point  in  the  treatment  of 
typhus,  as  the  researches  of  those  gen- 
tlemen would  affirm,  and  if  this  can  be 
effected  by  the  internal  administration 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  the  neutral  salts* 
I  have  long  thought,  why  should  not 
these  substances  be  directly  conveyed 
into  the  current  of  circulation  by  injec- 
tion ?  Agidn,  another  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  cholera  and  typhus 
is  seen  in  that  stage  of  prostration  of 
▼ital  power,  which,  again,  bean  some 
analogy  to  the  prostration  resulting 
from  excessive  hsemorrhage.  I  would 
therefore  propose,  not  only  to  try  the 
iniection  of  the  above  remeaiea  into  the 
▼ems,  but  also  the  transfusion  of  pure 
blood.  The  olnect  of  treatment  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  of  exciting  the  vital 
powers,  in  fact,  of  simply  keeping  the 
body  alive  i  and  would  not  the  substitn<> 
tion  of  a  few  ounces  of  pure  blood,  in 
the  room  of  an  equal  quantity  of  vitiated 
fluid,  be  likely  to  prove  a  powerful,  as 
it  is  the  natural,  stimulus  of  the  heart's 
action  ?  I  leave  these  suggestions  with 
your  readers,  determined  myself  to  act 
upon  them,  should  drcumstances  call 
for  my  interference.  With  regard  to 
other  plans  of  treament,  I  would  mainly 
rely  on  brandy  and  opium,  stimulating 
frictions  to  the  body,  stimulating  injec- 
tions, and  the  hot  sand-bath,  as  it 
%vill  afford  the  same  advantages  as  the 
hot  water  bath,  ^vithout  incurring  the 
neceesity  of  removing  the  patient  from 
bed.    Steam  may  be  similarly  applied. 


Note  Ml  tk§  iaU  Injiu 

Thk  influensa  vuited  the  part  of  the 
country  where  I  reside,  in  the  middle 
of  August,  and  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  September. 

I  attended  more  than  100  cases,  but 
these  were  not  all  that  occurred. 

It  attacked  persons  of  all  ages,  both 
sexes,  of  all  constitutions,  and  in  all 
situations.  The  old,  and  those  weakened 
by  previous  diseases,  particularly  by 
chronic  coughs,  felt  it  most. 

It  began  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
slow  fever,  which,  in  some  old  people, 
assumed  the  typhoid  type,  and  reduced 
them  very  low.  Then  cough,  of  a  spas- 
modic character,  sometimes  like  hoo|>- 
ing-cough,  attended  with  mucous  secre- 
tion, not  affecting  the  respiratory  sound, 
at  least  in  those  cases  I  subjected  to 
the  stethoscope ;  corysa,  epiphora,  sore 
throat;  but,  whenever  it  affected  the 
power  of  deglutition,  very  little  inflam- 
mation visible;  aphonia,  m  some  cases. 

Duration  of  cases  in  general  about  a 
fortnight. 

On^  two  fatal  cases,  and  those  indi- 
rectly so.  The  one,  a  young  girl,  who 
had  suffered  with  spasmt^ic  asthma 
seven  years ;  the  other,  an  old  man,  a 
cripple,  with  a  chronic  cough. 

In  every  case,  in  which  my  attention 
to  the  point  after  a  while  was  directed,  1 
found  tenderness  of  the  spine,  chiefly 
of  the  upper  dorsal  and  cervical  ver- 
tebrsB,  so  much,  in  some  instances,  that 
very  slight  pressure  could  not  be  en- 
dured ;  aird  the  intensity  of  this  local 
affection  was  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
violence  of  the  general  disease.  I  found 
antimony,  with  Dover's  powder,  the 
best  meaicines. 

Blisters  to  the  spine  relieved  the  pain 
in  the  head  and  the  cough ;  tartarizcd 
antimony  ointment  irritated. 

I  consider  that  the  disease  was  more 
spasmodic  than  inflammatory,  resulting 
probably  from  spinal  and  other  nervoua 
irritation.  T.  W.  W.  Smart. 

GALVANISM  IN  CHOLERA,  &e« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medirml 
Oaxttto, 
Sir, 
I  DO  not  consider  a  newspaper  as  the 
lesritimate  channel  for  the  couveyaRce 
of   medical  opinions  in  general,   but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  some  aU 
lownnce  should  be  made  for  an  anxiety 
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to  connniiaicite  anf  informatioo  that 
we  inajr  deem  important,  on  the  all- 
enirroesiiijr  sabject  of  cholera. 

StroDj^ly  impressed  with  the  coafic- 
tioa  tbal  iralvanism  mi^ht  be  employed, 
with  gooi  effect,  in  the  alarming  cold 
stage  of  cholera,  I  addressed  a  short 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  and 
TraTieller,  on  Sonday  last,  (published 
io  that  paper  on  the  15th  instant.)  with 
the  hope,  that  the  hint  might  be  imme* 
diaftely  conveyed  to  some  of  my  prefes* 
sional  brethren  at  Sonderland. 

With  year  permission,  I  am  desirous 
of  making  a  few  further  observations, 
through  &e  channel  of  your  excellent 
periomcal. 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  experi* 
ments,  recently  made,  touching  the 
ideotit^  of  the  '*  nervous  power''  and 
galvaniam,  as  connected  with  the  fact 
of  the  evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial 
blcNHl,  they  maj  lead  to  the  application 
of  galvanism,  for  very  important  reme- 
diate purposes,  in  other  diseases,  al- 
thoi^  my  present  views  are  principally 
dirocfed  to  *'  spasmodic  cholera." 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  and 
to  treat  very  mmny  of  the  worst  kind  of 
fevers,  modified  by  the  different  cli- 
mates of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and  it  is  the  conviction  of  my  mind, 
from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  read, 
that  the  modified  spasmodic  cholera,  as 
it  has  appeared  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  a  fever,  only  differing  in  de- 
gree, and  in  a  very  few  symptoms,  from 
some  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  nature. 

The  poison  producing  these  fe- 
vers, (whether  arising  from  malaria, 
or  from  the  effluvia  of  the  human  body,) 
appears  to  me  to  make  its  primary  at- 
tadc  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and,  by 
its  powerful  sedative  effect,  deprives 
the  body  of  that  nervous  influence  by 
which  only,  caloric  can  be  evolved  from 
the  arterial  blood.  Hence  the  coldness 
of  the  body  immediately  manifested 
outwardlr ;  and  which  (coldness)  dimi- 
nbbing  the  capacity  of  the  bloodvessels 
near  the  surface,  and  forcing  the  blood 
to  retire  inwardly,  produces  that  state 
of  congestion  of  the  vital  organs  so 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  laboured 
breatlung  and  languid  and  oppressed 
state  of  the  circulation,  as  well  as  by 
the  gastric  svmptoms  which  generally 
supervene.  The  spasms  I  also  attribute 
to  the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  the 
nervous  influence  to  the  different  mus- 
des. 


With  all  due  deference  to  those  gen«> 
tlemen  who  recommend  the  use  of 
internal  stimulants,  1  must  take  leave 
to  say,  that  I  think  they  freooently  de 
much  harm.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  congestive  state  is  rather  increased 
than  relieved  by  giving  such  quantities 
of  liquid  fire. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  recom^ 
mend  a  plan  of  treatment,  I  should  say, 
itmmediaiefy  on  the  attack  of  cholera, 
place  the  patient  in  a  warm  bed,  solicit 
a  return  ot  the  circulation  to  the  surfiice, 
by  means  of  the  hot  air-bath,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  passing  a  gentle  and  con- 
tin  ued  stream  of  galvanism  from  head 
to  foot  of  the  patient ;  and  then  relieve 
internal  congestion  by  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  arm.  If  the  gastrie 
symptoms  are  severe,  I  believe  that 
moderate,  not  large,  doses  of  calomel 
and  opium,  frequently  repeated,  will  be 
found  most  serviceable  in  allaying  irri- 
tation; and  even  the  exhibition  of  a 
few  drops  of  prussic  acid  might  be  re^ 
sorted  to,  in  the  event  of  vomiting  being 
a  very  ui^ent  symptom.  The  calomel 
woula  dso  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  a  very  beneficial  effect,  by 
emulging  the  liver;  for  even  in  the 
severe  cases  of  English  cholera,  1  have 
observed  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  gene- 
rally suspended. 

It  is  well  kno^vn  that  venesection  has 
been  resorted  to,  with  much  benefit,  in 
the  cold  stage  of  obstinate  intermittents. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
bloodletting  relieves,  by  abating  the  in- 
ternal congestion,  which  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body;  but,  in  these  cases, 
if  the  hot  air-bath  were  applied  at  the 
same  time,  to  solicit  a  return  of  the  cir- 
culation, to  the  blood-vessels  near  the 
surface,  the  good  effect  of  venesection 
would  be  more  evident. 

On  the  subject  of  contagion,  I  will 
say  but  little.  I  believe  the  following 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  matter.  When 
a  person,  at  all  predisposed  to  receive 
Infection,  is  exposed  to  the  poison  of 
cholera  in  a  concentrated  state,  he  ivill 
certainly  get  the  disease ;  but  if  not  ia 
Aome  measure  predisposed  to  receive 
infection,  he  will  in  all  probability 
escape,  even  when  exposed  to  the  con- 
centrated poison :  on  the  other  hand,  a 
person  must  be  strongly  predisposed  to 
receive  infection,  before  he  can  contract 
the  disease,  when  exposed  to  the  poison 
in  a  (liluied  state.     Hence  arises  the 
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dbcrepancj  of   opinion    on  this  sab- 
jcct. 

I  will  close  this  letter  by  mentioning 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  same  person,  at  different  tiroes 
and  under  different  states  of  the  body. 
In  the  summer  of  1801,  I  had  nnder 
my  care,  on  boani  an  hospital-ship,  in 
■the  river  Med  way,  more  than  a  hundred 
cases  of  the  worst  type  of  typhus  fever. 
For  several  months'  I  visited  these  pa- 
tients three  or  four  times  daily,  and 
slept  in  apartments  divided  from  the 
sick  only  by  a  thin  partition  of 
boards,  and  consequently  breathed 
the  hospital  atmosphere  nij^bt  and  day. 
Yet,  I  escaped  the  fever,  although  many 
died  around  me.  One  nisfht,  however, 
I  unfortunately  slept  at  a  friend's  house, 
a  few  miles  distant  in  the  countnr,  and 
being  anxious  about  a  French  officer,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  then  under  my  care,  I 
walked  from  my  friend's  house,  when, 
heated,  and  rather  tired,  I  entered  the 
hospital,  without  resting,  or  taking  my 
breakfast.  I  caught  the  fever,  and 
narrowly,  indeed,  did  I  escape  with  my 
life. — 1  remain,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
John  Tweed  ale,  M.D. 

■    Lynn,  Norfolk,^ 
Not.  18,  1831. 


ArPMCATION   OF  GALVANISM   IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


LyoD-Reglt,  Norfulk, 


YoD  can  readily  imagine  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place,  from  their  con- 
nexion by  shipping  with  the  port  of 
Sunderland,  are  at  the  present  moment 
in  no  small  degree  under  the  influence 
of  fear  of  cholera  coming  amongst  them, 
and  that  there  exists  some  foundation 
for  this  fear  no  one  will  deny.  The  conse- 

Suences  of  the  panic  are,  that  every  in- 
ividual  is  putting  his  house  into  order ; 
and  the  magistracy,  the  head  of  which 
possesses  energy,  and  the  best  of  all 
senses,  common  sense,  have  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power  instituted  the  wisest 
precautionary  measures,  and  we  are 
now,  as  men  on  the  eve  of  battle^ 
anxious,  yet  vigilant  and  prepared. 


Of  conrse  the  medical  men  at  this 
juncture  are  not  sleeping  at  their  posts, 
but  are  cheerfully  co-operating,  giviofi; 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  every  mea- 
sure that  is  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants. 

I  now  address  myself  to  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  your  opinion,  aini 
the  opinions  of  the  profession  generally, 
through  you,  (if  Vou  deem  it  worth 
while)  on  the  probable  utility  of  the  ap- 
plication of  galvanism  in  cholera.  I 
have  forwarded  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Medical  Board  in  London  on  the 
subject,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  the  su^^. 
gestion  is  of  the  smallest  value,  it  wul 
meet  with  attention.  I  give  the  follow* 
ing  extract  from  the  communicatioa  al- 
luded to : — 

''  The  paralyzmg  effects  of  the  cho- 
lera poison  upon  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  through  the  medaum 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves,  are  so  abundantly  apparent  tbat 
it  has  long  since  struck  me  (as  most 
probablv  it  has  others)  that  the  instan- 
taneously stimulating  powers  of  galr». 
nism  may,  be  brought  into  operation  in 
the  stage  of  deathly  collapse,  so  as  to 
induce  reaction,  and  by  giving  vigour 
to  the  circulation,  &c.  enable  us  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  practice  which  the  de- 
veloped disease  demands." 

1  have  not  now  leisure  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  subject,  but  may  just  men- 
tion, that  having  seen  the  extraordinary 
resuscitating  powers  of  galvanism  in 
the  case  of  my  own  child,  who  I  have 
every  reason  to  imagine  was  restored 
by  the  influence  of  galvanism  ap- 
plied for  more  than  twenty  minutea 
along  the  course  of  the  nerves  proceed- 
iiijC  to  the  heart  and  chest— after  bein^ 
laid  lifeless,  to  all  appearance,  on  its 
couch  from  struggling  with  continued 
and  appalling  convulsions  for  five  days, 
I  cannot  but  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
same  means  may  prove  useful  in  rous- 
ing the  system  out  of  the  overwhelming* 
depression  of  all  its  energies,  which  ap- 
pears tu  constitute  the  most  appallini^ 
feature  and  dangerous  symptom  of 
cholera. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
TnoMiks  Inglb. 


Digiti 
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CHOLERA^A  HINT  TO  THE  LADIES* 


To  ike  Editor  of  t\t  London  Medietd 
Gazette. 

Sim 

At  a  time  like  thi8»  when  every  mind  is 
agitated  by  direful  apprehension  of  the 
awfal  plagne  which,  having  ravaged  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  continent,  has  at 
length  reached  our  shores,  no  sugges- 
tions, however  apparently  trifling,' can, 
I  trust,  be  deemed  really  unimportant 
if  they  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  promote 
precautionary  measures,  especially,  too, 
when  those  suggestions  are  addressed  to 
the  "  better  half  of  man,''  and  may 
possibly  guard  them  from  much  danger. 
]  would,  therefore,  through  the  medium 
of  yoor  highly-valuable  and  intelligent 
journal,  earnestly  call  their  attention  to 
the  few  following  observations,  and  be- 
seech them  to  put  them  into  practice, 
since,  as  they  cannot  at  all  events  be  in- 
jorioQj,  they  may  be  eminently  bene- 
ficial. First,  then,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  them  to  pay  particular  and 
constant  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
warmth,  which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  prevention.  With  this  view, 
they  mnst,  of  couree,  give  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  clothing,  selecting  such 
articles  of  dress  as  are  of  the  warmest 
.texture,  without  so  much  regard  to  ap- 
pearances as  too  generally  prevails,  and 
especiiJly  keeping  warmly  covered  the 
neck,  bosom,  feet,  and  arms — ^parts  of 
the  body  the  chilling  of  which  occa- 
sions often  the  most  lamentable  results. 
I  would  advise  them  to  discard  the  thin 
and  flimsy  silk  stockings  which  are  so 
much  worn,  and  adopt  woollen  ones, 
with  boots ;  for  cold  feet  in  an  eminent 
deeree  contribute  to  produce  severe 
auctions  of  those  very  organs  most  con- 
cerned in  cholera.  What  are  called 
soow- boots,  also,  would  be  ver^  useful 
and  comfortable  for  exerci^iin^  m,  both 
in  carriages  and  when  walking:  they 
may  not  be  very  elegant;  but  surely 
that  should  be  no  consideration  when 
the  preservation  of  life  is  put  in  compe- 
tition. Next  I  would  aavise  them  to 
avoid  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  than 
which  nothing  can  at  any  time  be  more 
iojuriottSf  but  now  of  the  most  vital  ne- 
cessity ;  for  only  let  them  consider  the 
importance  of  the  organs  which  are  com- 
pressed and  squeezed  out  of  all  natural 
208.— IX. 


shape  and  proportion  by  such  a  habit ; 
andTletthem  l»e  informed  that  two  of  these 
— the  lungs — are  great  outlets  to  carry 
off  any  deleterious  matter  in  the  system* 
which  function  thev  cannot  perform  if 
their  size  is  diminlsned,  and  tneir  action 
hindered  by  the  forcible  compression  of 
the  chest,  occ^ioned  by  tight  stays« 

Next,  I  would  most  seriously  urge 
upon  them  not  to  frequent  large,  crowd- 
ed, and  heated  parties  and  assemblies* 
where  they  are  compelled  to  breathe 
over  and  over  again  the  contaminated 
atmosphere  created  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  many  persons,  and  where 
also  they  are  more  subject  to  the 
effects  of  cold  air:  when  quitting  the 
heated  and  crowded  room  they  have 
often,  in  winter,  to  encounter  a  cutting* 
frosty  wind,  and  perhaps  sleet  or  snow, 
in  entering  their  carriages.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  advice,  I  would  also  re- 
commend those  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  those  with  languid  circula- 
tion, to  have  the  limbs  and  surface  of 
the  body  well  rubbed  every  morning  and 
evening,  for  at  least  half  an  hour  each 
time,  so  as  to  excite  a  healthy  action  of 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  regu- 
lariy  to  take  exercise  by  walking  in  the 
open  air  for  two  hours  at  least  daily,  and 
to  observe  regular  and  earlier  hours  for 
their  meals  than  are  now  the  fashion. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  let  them, 
putting  a  firm  trust  in  that  Almighty 
power  which  can  alone  direct  and  stay 
this  plague,  discard  as  much  as  possible 
unnecessary  fear,  and  employ  themselves 
in  cheerful  occupations,  with  which  do- 
mestic affairs  will  supply  them ;  and  in 
a  blessed  wav  may  tneir  minds  be  fur- 
ther preservea  from  personal  apprehen- 
sion Dy  their  prepanng,  as  far  as  is  in 
their  power,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
other  comforts,  to  distribute  amooj^ 
their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  who,  if 
attacked  by  this  horrible  malady,  will  in 
this  manner  be  better  provided  to  with- 
stand its  effects,  and  whose  blessings 
will  carry  joy  and  peace  to  their  hearts. 
If,  sir,  these  few  suggestions  should  be 
thought  by  vou  worthy  of  insertion, 
you  will  mucn  oblige  one  who  is  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  the  fair  sex,  and  who 
begs  leave  to  remain  your  obe«lient  ser- 
vant, 

Philogynaikos. 

Not.  16th,  18SI. 
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A  BRIEF  SKETCH 

or 

THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  VICINITY  OF 

SYDNEY.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

By  Gkorgb  Bennbtt. 

Havino  arrived  at  this  interesting  co» 
lony  on  the  22d  of  January,  1829,  my 
attention  was  soon  directed  towards  its 
numerous  vegetable  productions;  but 
my  brief  sojourn  did  not  permit  anv  ex- 
tension of  myherborizatiom  far  inland. 
The  Botanic  Garden,  however,  establish- 
ed at  Sydney  (under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Fra«er),  affbrdea  me  am- 
pie  opportunities  of  viewing  tlie  mure 
distant  indigenous  productions  of  the 
colony. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Syd- 
ney was  strewed  with  a  profusion  of 
flowering  shrubs,  thriving  in  an  arid 
soil ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar 
character  in  the  vegetation  of  this  coun- 
try, the  foliage  of  the  Australian  trees 
and  shrubs  having  a  dry  appearance, 
and  being  destitute  of  that  lustre  so 
observable  usually  in  those  of  other 
countries.  This  want  of  lustre  is  attri- 
buted, by  Mr.  Brown,  to  the  equalex- 
istence  of  cncaneous  glands  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  leaf  *.  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  the  lofty  trees  Being  destitute 
of  branches,  excepting  at  thesuromits> 
and  sheHding  their  bark;  some  being 
observed  perfectly  decorticated,  and  in 
others  the  cortex  is  seen  hanging  in 
long  strips  about  the  trunk.  All  these 
peculiarities  conveying  to  us  different 
ideas  froitt  thole  which  tiad  been  formed 
from  the  vegetation  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  extensive  Proteacend  fh* 
toiily  was  the  Ovevillea  seriOea,  Isopo^on 
anethifoliuB,  &c.  and  the  beautiful 
Banksia  genus  (the  bonevsnekle  of  the 
colonists)  t,  the  wood  or  which  is  used 

•  "  It  In  wX  least  certain  that  on  thla  microsco- 
pie  character  of  the  eqaal  existence  of  cataneons 
glanda  on  botli  sarfiictB  of  the  leaf,  depends  that 
want  of  Ittstrf  wblcb  Is  so  remarkable  In  tbe 
foresU  of  Nevr  Holland.**— SArtfrcA  of  the  Botang 
trf  the  Ficimifv  of  Swan  R<oer,by  R.Brown,  Esq. 
F.R.8.  published  In  the  Jooreal  of  the  Royal 
Geograiihlcol  Society  of  London,  18S0-8I. 

t  *'  When  the  different  species  of  Banksia  first 
come  Intu  bloom,  tbe  natives  collect  from  the 
Aowem  a  coos^derable  quantity  of  honey,  of  which 
they  are  parilcularly  fond,  and  gather  larys 
quantities  of  the  flowers  (moneai)  to  suck.*  It  is 
not,  however,  always  .to  be  procured :  tbe  best 
time  Is  In  the  morning,  when  much  dew  Is  de- 
posited on  the  nonnd  i  also  tn  cloudy,  but  not 
wet  weather.**— i)e»cr<p<i^  oftheNativteofKing 
Oeorg^t  Sound  (Swan  Mier  Colony)  and  adjoin" 
ing  Countrp,  by  Mr.  Scott  Hind,  published  In  the 
Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  i8S0-81,  p.  85. 


by  the  colonists  for^  boat-bolldiiig : 
among  numerous  species  of  this  ji^enus 
was  the  splnosa,  serrata,  integrifolia, 
ericsafolia,  &€.  The  Hakea  gentts  was 
also  abundant.  That  curious  tree  of  the 
AsphodelesB  family,  the  Xanthorrb«Ba, 
or  yellow  gum  tree,  attracted  observa- 
tion by  its  peculiar  growth,  long  grassy 
foliage  (from  which  it  derives  its  name 
of  grass-tree  from  the  colonists),  and 
towering  scape,  terminating  in  a  cy- 
lindrical spike,  either  crowded  with 
its  small  white  melliferous  flowers  or 
dark-coloured  angulated  capsules,  con- 
taining small  black  seeds. 

At  a  beautiful  glen  at  Little  Cudjee, 
near  the  south  head  of  Port  Jackson, 
among  other  plants  1  collected  the  Smi- 
lax  glvciphylla,  or  sweet  tea-plane  of 
the  colonists,  which  was»  on  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  extensively 
used  instead  of  the  *'  Cliina  shrub/' 
It  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  the  leaves 
have  a  sweetish  taste,  resembling  that 
of  liquorice-root,  which  afterwards 
leaves  a  very  slight  bitter.  Among  the 
ferns  collected  were  the  Davallia  ele- 

Sans,  Gleichenia  microphylla,  Polype- 
ium  attenuatum  (Brown  Prod.  Nor. 
HoU.),  and  others.  In  tbe  vales  were 
found  that  elegant  Proteaceous  shrub 
tbe  Warratah,  or  tulip-tree,  Telopea 
speciosissima,  and  the  Xylomelum  pyrU 
forme  (Proteaceae),  or  native  pear-tree, 
so  named  from  its  pyriform  fruit. 

In  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  the  species  of 
Acacia  indigenous   to    Australia    were 
very  numerous}  among  them  was  the 
A.  stenophylla,  from  the  south-west  in« 
tenor,  and  was  the  only  tree  seen  on  tbe 
horizon  at  the  ne  nlut  ultra  of  Oxle^'a 
expedition  of  1817»  at  tbe  termination 
of  the  River.  Lachlan ;  the  A.  liUifan- 
nilius,  from  the  deserts  of  the  south-west 
interior  (vide  Oxley  '*  Expedition,  1817); 
A.  floribunda,  pubescens,  falcata  *,  &c. 
&c.    The  magnificent  Norfolk  Island     i 
pine  (Araucaria  excelaa)  also  grows  ia 
the  garden  as  well  as  at  other  parts  of    i 
the  colony,  where  it  forms  an  adorn- 
ment to  the  avenues,  &c.  j 
The  olive  trees  thrive  well  in  the  co-    I 
lony,  and  attain,  it  is  said,  a  greater    , 
size  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  than    j 
even  in  their  native  country.     Young 
plants  are  propagated  by  layers,  and  are 
given  to  such  of  the  settlers  as  are  de-    ' 
sirous  of  raising  this  valuable  shrub. 
The  Casuarina  palludosa.  Hibiscus  spec-    I 

*  This  species  Is  found  T<ry  abandant  at  mod    j 
of  the  Folynesiaa  Islands.  I 
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tabiHs*  and  sef^nl  new-  plants  aod 
thmbt  from  Moreton  Bay,  with  a  co)- 
Jeclion  too  exteoaive  to  eoumecate,  tuf- 
fideatly  esgaget  theatceation  of  the 
▼isitore  to  tbi«  gtirdeo.'  Tbecattoroil 
tree  (Bidiius  coromams)  abounds  al- 
moatioai^d  ttate;  and  yet  the  oU  is 
still  imported  into,  the  colony,  when 
any  qoantily  that  may  be  jeqaired  could 
be  expressed,  not  only  for  medicinal 
parp0afli»  but  for  bttmimjp  ia  the  lamps, 
for  wkidk  latter  purpose  it  is  used  in 
some  parte  of  South  America. 

On.fthe.l^th  of  February  (1829),  I 
fisited  Botaay  Bay«  and  collected  num^ 
lous  botanical,  specimens.  Among  se- 
veral of  tkt  Euoalyptus  genus  was  oU- 
serred  the  B.  resmifera,  or  red  gum 
tree,  B.  corymbosa,  &c.  The  leaves  of 
BOSS  of  this  genus  have  a  peculiar  smell 
when  hr4^a>  somewhat  resembling  the 
cajepat  oilf  there  is  one  species  in  the 
botanic  garden. which  liad  been  brought 
from  the  .interior^  the  leaves  of.  which 
yielded  a  quantity  of  oil  resembling  the 
esjeput ;  on  breaking  a  leaf  in  the  band* 
the  oil  which  exuded  was  very  abundant. 
Daring  tins  lurborizatiim  I  collected 
among  others  the  foUowitag  plants  :— 


Boxiama  polygalafo- 

lis. 
LepCospermom  Jani- 


Oxalis  AtutfaKs. 
Epacris  micropbylla. 
Ezooarpns   cupresst* 

foruie. 
Sympheonia  monta^ 

sa* 
Liptomera  acids. 
Enokelia    major    at 

piiaor. 
Lobelia  gracilis. 
Lambertia  formosa. 
&c.  &:c.  &c. 


Mdaleoca  Fimbriata. 
MetxQsidtfos  lancSib- 
tia. 

Viminana  joocea. 
Epacris  pailadota. 
CaJytaa  Aiutralifl.    . 
HLbbertia  Tolabilis. 
Blandfordia  nobilis. 

BotauT,  as  well  as  other  branches  of 
natural  mstory,  has  an  extensive  range 
in  Aiutralaida;  the  discoveries  made 
have  been  wery  numerous ;  and  when  it 
is  considered,  that  an  immense  extent 
of  Jand.aiillsemains  .unexplored,  many' 
traatnrtain  natural  history  may  yet  lie 
looked  for  A»m  that  new  and  extraordi»- 
nary.poitjon  of  the  globe. 

LM|dM,ir«nI2,18Sl. 

B£MARKS  ON  SOME  REMEDIES  IN 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 

7«  tke  EdUar  of  the  London  Medical 
GazttU.. 
Sir, 
It  appears  to  me,  upon  perusing  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Seympuf 's  Cropnian  lecture 
on  the  medical  treatment  of  Insanity,  in 


the  Medical  GazeUe  of  October  29tl|, 
that  some  errors  must  have  occurred  in 
the  abridging  of.it,  wbi<^  render  the  leq- 
turer*s  meaning  obscure  i  nay^  perhapi, 
pervert  it.* 

Dr.  Seymour  is  therein  reported  tp 
advise  "  blood-letting,  principally  from 
the  jugular  vein,  if  on  acscurate  inquiry 
the  patient  lias  been  exposed  to  causes 
sufficient  to  produce  iuflammation  of 
the  brain,  reaness  of  the  countenance, 
&c."  because  such  symptoms  "  point 
out  increased  rascubir  actmo,  with  in- 
creased power."  A  case  is  cited  to 
prove  the  good  effects  of  this  practice  ; 
but  no  symptoms,  are  described  indica- 
tive of  cerebral  inflammation,  though 
n^any  of  mental  derangement.  As  Dr.. 
»S.  subsequently  cautions  against  general 
blood-letting  incases  of  insanity,!  think 
it  is  clear  he  jiever  would  prescribe  it 
because  a  patient  had  merely  been  eic- 
posed  to  sufficient  cause  to  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  for  he  has  too 
much  experience  and  judgment  not  to 
know  that  exposure  to  the  same  causes 
may  produce  either  acute  inflammation^ 
or  simple  deraiigein^t.  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

]  am  the  more  anxious  that  the.doc<- 
tor  should  be  clearly  understood  on  this 
subject;  for. having  very  fully  discussed 
the  effects  of  abstractions  of  blood  in 
the  cure  of  insanltyf*  and  knowing  thdt 
medical  practitioners  are.  begiuning  to 
be  aware  of  tlie  danger  of  copious  vet* 
ncseqtjon.in  such  cases,  misconception 
might  occasion  a  relapse  into.formef 
errors. 

Again,  there  is  another  passage  which 
strikes  me  as  a  misinterpreiatioo* 

Dr.  8.  is  reported. to  say,  that  phvsii- 
cioqs,  "  in  seeking  for  mean^.to  allay « 
the.  inordinately  increased  sensibility, 
principally,  qf  course,  ocouri'ing  in  that 
division  of  insanity  termed,  c/emeatta,'' 
should  commence  with  the  appJication 
oicsMf  in  the  form  of  ice,  the  shower? 
bath,  or.  in  a  descending  column  of 
water,  termed  the  "  douches"  not  only 
to  diminish  vascular  excitemeotj  but  as 
having,  a  really  sedative  effect. 

1  fully  appreciate  the  beneflcisl  effects 
of  refriger^iipn  in  a  high  state,  of  vas^ 
cular  excitement,  and  tba  sedative 
powers,  when  the  brain,  is  the  seat  of 
excitation  from  that  cajusf .  iS^t  cplt$rt 
aguA  frigid^  muUi^  pexfund^re.  c«^l 

*.The  circuinstanceft  under  which,  the  paptr 
was  publlHhed,  repd^r  It  impoBnible  that  thi« 
should  have  been  the  ease.— Eu,  Ca«. 

1  Commeotaries  on  Insanity,  pp.  583-593. 
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wxpfdit,  is  a  Celsian  axiom  never  to  be 
for|(otteii  ID  the  cure  of  insanity.  Bat 
it  should  be  noted,  that  this  form  of  the 
malady  (dementia)  is  rarely  accompanied 
by  vascular  excitement,  and  in  ordi- 
nately  increased  sensibility. 

Dementia  is  considered*  by  Esquirol, 
and  others,  to  be  owing  either  to  the 
sensitive  organs  becoming  weakened,  or 
because  the  brain  itself  has  not  suffi- 
cient powers  to  receive  and  retain  the 
impression  which  is  transmitted  to  it. 
In  fact,  it  implies  that  the  enerjjy  of 
the  brain  is  impaired,  and  therefore  de- 
mands remedies,  not  to  allay,  hut  to  sti- 
mulate and  strengthen  its  energies. 

There  is,  however,  an  acute  form  of 
dementia,  attended  occasionally  by 
symptoms  of  vascular  and  cerebral  ex- 
citation ;  and,  during  the  existence  of 
tho9e  symptoms,  and  only  then,  local 
sedative  applicaHons  to  the  head  are  in- 
dicated. It  is  to  this  form  of  dementia 
solely  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  Dr.  Sey- 
mour refers. 

But  the  '*  douche,"  once  so  infallible, 
and  so^  great  a  favourite  with  French 
physicians  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
like  most  extravagantly  vaunted  reme- 
dies, has  had  its  day,  and  is  now  com- 
paratively little  used  as  a  means  of  cure. 
When  resorted  to,  it  is  more  as  a  means 
of  repression,  and  a  moral  agent  in  fu- 
rious cases.  Death,  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  and  incurability,  has  been  not 
infrequently  the  result  of  its  applica- 
tion. As  a  remedy,  it  is  now  actually 
)M*08cribed,  in  many  of  the  best-con- 
ducted continental  lunatic  asylums,  as 
absolutely  dangerous.  In  British  asy- 
lums, objections  have  always  been  maae 
io  the  use  of  the  douche. 

The  case  quoted  by  Dr.  S.  (p.  113^ 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  shower-bath  in  furious 
mania ;  but  your  reporter,  Mr.  Editor, 
has,  no  .doubt  erroneously,  made  the 
learned  lecturer  conclude,  that,  from  the 
statement  in  that  case,  "  it  is  to  cases 
Df  dementia  that  it  is  applicable.'' 

Jn  a  malady  so  obnoxious  to  remedies 
as  insanity,  every  one  suggested  by  re- 
spectable authority  should  have  a  fair 
trial.  On^  Dr.  Jenner's  recommenda- 
tion principally,  I  gave  an  ample  trial 
to  the  inunction  of  tartarized  antimony, 
as  a  counter-irritant.  My  success  was 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  his  account  of  its 
good  effects  in  maniacal  cases.  The 
-only  cases  wherein  I  found  it  useful 


were  when  accustomed  cutaneoas  erup- 
tions had  omitted  to  appear,  or  wlien 
they  had  suddenly  receaed,  or  vrheii 
there  had  been,  previously  to  the  mania- 
cal attack,  great  gastric  irritation. 

Dr.  Jenner's  formula*  for  this  re- 
medy^ is  the  best,  because  the  most  ex- 
peditious in  its  effects  on  the  skin.  If 
counter-irritation  be  the  sole  object  of 
blistering  in  mania,  the  tartarized  an- 
timony is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
cantharides.  Vesication,  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  latter,  especiuly  if  there 
exists  much  vascular  excitement,  com- 
monly increases  violence,  and  often  sn- 
peradds  the  irritation  of  strang-usry. 
From  the  pustular  eruptiona  of  the 
former,  such  consequences  are  not  to 
be  apprehended. 

In  respect  to  the  effiects  of  narcotics* 
especially  of  opium,  in  cases  of  iasanity; 
about  which  so  great  discrepancy  pre- 
vails, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
a  few  observations,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. Having  very  fully  treated  on  this 
subject  elsewhere,  I  will  be  here  as  brief 
as  possiblef. 

I  suspect  that  the  discrepancies  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  narcotics,  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  have  arisen  from 
ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  distinct 
stages  which  this  malady  assumes. 
^  Mania,  certainly,  comes  on  some- 
times very  suddenly;  but  commonly 
there  are  three  distinct  stages  obserrs- 
ble—l,  incipient;  2, active;  3,  decline. 
In  each  of  these  stages  the  sympcoms 
differ  in  form  or  intensity,  ana  in  each 
the  exhibition  of  a  narcotic,  particularly 
of  opium,  will  produce  different  effects. 

The  good,  or  ill,  or  no  effect  of  an 
opiate,  is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  ob-  i 
servance  or  omission  of  having    pre-  i 
viously  removed  cerebral  congestion  and  | 
excitement,    by    local    abstraction    of  i 
blood  from  the  scalp,  and  by  emptying  i 
the  primae  viie.     Unless  evacuation  be 
premised,  sleep  may  sometimes  be  en- 
forced by  an  opiate,  but  the  degree  of 
excitation  will  assuredly  be  aggravated. 

Dr.  S.  is  misinformed  in  stating  that 
that  powerful  sedative,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  had  not  been  prescribed  in  thb 
country  in  the  treatment  of  insanity. 

During  a  tour  I  made  of  the  public 
lunatic  asylums  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  1821  and  1822,  I  learnt  that  very 
full  trials  had  been  made  of  its  eflTects  in 

•  Supr*  dt.  p.  623. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  010-tf  18. 
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seTenl  of  tbem.  As  of  all  other  reme- 
dies, its  effects  were  differently  repre- 
seoted.  Some  practitioners  had  aban- 
doned it  as  inefficient ;  others  thought  it 
bad  been  beneficial  in  a  few  cases; 
others  ai^ain  had  a  high  opinion  of  its 
antimaniacal  powers. 

The  physician  who,  I  believe,  has 
given  it  the  longest  and  most  extensive 
trial,  is  my  friend  Dr.  Balmanno,  of  the 
Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum.  1  have  ad- 
vert^ to  bis  experience  of  the  effects 
of  prussic  acid  in  my  work  on  Insanity, 
and  the  result  of  m]r  trial  of  its  virtues 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  experi- 
enced physician*.  It  is  candid  to  con- 
fess, that  mine  waa  not  a  fair  trial  of  its 
virtues;  for,  knowing  its  active  and 
dangerous  properties,  I  was  unwilling 
to  entrust  its  exhibition  to  any  one  but 
myself,  and  as  1  could  not  always  be 
present  to  see  it  administered  with  due 
regularity,  I  did  not  persist  with  it. 

Jn  answer  to  an  inquiry  I  made  of 
Dr.  Balmanno  in  1828,  whether  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  this  preparation,  he 
says,  "  I  still  use  the  prussic  acid,  and 
generally  in  combination  with  hyoscia- 
mus.    The  formula  is  the  following : — 

H  Eztracti  Hyosciami,  ^. 
Synipi  Sacchari,  Jxij.    Misce. 

•*  This  b  3ij.  of  the  extract  to  Jj.  of  the 
svrup.  Of  this  syrup  I  never  give  less 
than  3ij.  for  a  dose,  commonlv  with  gtt. 
XXX.  of  the  prussic  acid.  When  this 
does  not  procure  rest  or  quietness,  I  in- 
crease the  dose;  and  I  increased  it  in 
one  case  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the 
syrup,  and  eighty  drops  of  the  prussic 
acid,  for  one  dose,  with  complete  effect. 
In  short,  I  never  fail  to  quiet  the  most 
highly-excited  maniac  by  this  medium. 
Generally,  throughout  the  day  follow- 
ing a  sufficient  dose,  the  patient  is  calm, 
or  somewhat  stupid.  I  never  saw  the 
smallest  injury  produced  by  the  largest 
dose  I  have  given." 

Aware  of  the  fatal  result  attending  in 
Dr.  Ferrus's  cases  at  the  Bic^tre,  in 
Paris,  from  the  hydrocvanic  acid  being 
administered  prepared  from  a  different 
formula  to  that  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  prescribe,  I  requested  Dr. 
Balmanno  to  inform  me  what  preparation 
of  it  be  madeitseof.  In  a  letter  I  received 
from  him  last  j'ear,  he  observes,  **  I 
have  not  yet  slam  any  of  m^  patients 
by  the  prussic  acid ;  but  I  still  give  the 

*  Sttpraclt.p.  6M. 


medicine  ivith  the  hyoscyamas;  and 
both  in  mania,  and  in  the  delirium  of 
typhus  fever,  I  find  the  combination 
effectual.  The  prussic  acid  which  I  use . 
is  that  which  is  commonly  procured 
from  the  shops.'* 

In  respect  to  arsenic,  the  utility  of 
which  Dr.  Seymour  suggests  in  maniacal 
cases,  and  which  he  believes  has  not 
been  tried,  I  may  remark  that  it  baa 
been  recommended  by  several  British 
authors  in  chronic  insanity  assuming  a 
decidedly  periodical  t^pe ;  and  in  Ger- 
many especially,  and  in  other  countriea 
of  Aurope,  arsenic  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively used  with  the  same  intention. 

Having  before  fully  commented  on 
the  other  remedies  discussed  by  Dr.  8. 
in  the  work  referred  to,  I  shall  not 
lengthen  this  letter  by  a  repetition  o£ 
my  remarks.  Several,  however,  are 
omit,ted,  such  as  digitalis,  gyration,  and 
the  swing,  highly  deserving  notice  in  a 
review  of  the  remedies  applicable  to  th« 
medical  treatment  of  insanity. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Mann  Burrows. 

54,  Great  RnwelUStreet,  Bloomftbary-Sqaare, 
NoTcmber  1881. 


CASE  OF  PROLAPSUS  UTERI, 

Cured  by  a  Neva  Operation* 

Br  Maiishall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R,S.E.  &c. 


The  subject  of  the  case  which  I  am 
about  to  detail,  was  a  poor  woman^ 
whose  bread  depended  upon  the  labour 
of  her  hands.  Her  sufferings,  from  the 
prolapsed  state  of  the  uterus,  were 
often  extreme,  and  she  was  frequently 
disabled  from  engaging  in  her  various 
occupations. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  com- 
plete prolapsus  of  the  uterus ;  to  this 
were  also  conjoined  a  partial  descent  of 
the  bladder  at  the  anterior,  and  of  the 
rectum,  formed  into  a  pouch,  at  the 
posterior  part  of  this  prolapsus.  The 
08  uteri  protruded  at  least  two  inches 
beyond  the  os  externum. 

Tt  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  canal 
of  the  vagina  could  be  considerably, 
permanently,  and  firmly,  reduced  in  its 
diameter,  the  uterus  would  be  supported 
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i^  its  plirce,  and  pr^vei^ted  fronrrresum- 
iilflr  its  prolapsed  siination ;  and  that 
this  mi^nt  be  done'  by  removing  a  por- 
tion of  its  mucous' membrane  along  tbe 
anterior  part,  and  by  bringing  and  re- 
turning tue  denuded  surfaces  in  contact 
bf  succeasi^e  deep  sutures,  nntii  tbey 
ahoaid  uttice  hj  cicatrix. 

This  operation  was  perforiried  by  Mr. 
Heming,  of  Kentish  Town*  Tbe  uterus 
being  'protruded  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  patient,  tm>  paral- 
lel incisions  irere  made  throa^h  the 
mucbua  membrane,  from  .tlie  sides  of 
the  OS  uteri,  along  the  course  of  the 
protruded  vagina,  to  the  os  externum ; 
the  portion  of  tbif  membrane  situated 
between  these  incisions  was  then  re- 
moved,  leaving  a  space  of  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  vagina,  completely  de- 
nuded. A  suture  was  then  inserted, 
near  the  os  uteri.  This  suture  being 
dghtehed,  the  os  uteri  was  obviously 
pushed  upwards.  A  second,  a  third, 
.  and  other  ligatures,  were  then  inserted, 
in  tbe  same  manner,  at  short  intervals, 
to  the  08 'externum;  each  ligature,  on 
being  tightened,  moving  and  support- 
ingjne  os  uteri  iipwards. 

This  operation  was  attended  with  lit- 
^  pain;  -the  only  sensitive  parts  of 
the  membrane  being  those  near  the  os 
uteri  and  os  externum. 

The  paiient  was  directed  to  keep 
quiet  in. bed.  Tbe  bowels  had  been 
opened.  An  opiate  was  given.  No 
pain  or  fever  followed.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  the  denuded  parts  had  firmly 
united,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  liga- 
tures were  come  away. 

On  examination,  six,  eight,  and  ten 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  os  uteri 
);onId  be  just  felt  in  situ,  by  the  finder 
passed  through  the  vagina :  the  vagina 
was  firmly  contracted  along  its  whole 
course. 

The  prohpsus  of  the  uterus  was  thus 
completely  remedied.  Tbe  descent  of 
the  pouch  of  the  rectum  was  lessened. 

14^  MaDcbe«ter-8qaftre, 

P.  8.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
ease  was  treated.  Is  illustrated  by  a  fact, 
detailed  to  me  by  Dr.  Holland,  of 
Queen-Street,  May-Fair.  A  pessary, 
introduced  in  a  young  person  to  sup- 
port tbe  uterus,  feubjeet  to  be  completely 
prolapsed,  induced  great  inSammatlon. 
Tbia  was  followed  by  audi  firm  contrac- 
tion of  the  vagina,  that  the  uteraa  ever 


afterwards' reiiiained  in  its  proper  situa- 
tion. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  Savember  26,  1831. 


•«  Ueefc  omnibus,  licet  ctUn  mlhl,  dlgnltaten  Ir* 
/<•  Mtdicm  toerl }  potestas  modo  veniendi  In  pub- 
Ucum  tltviUcendlpertculumnOB  recuM.**— Cicb»o. 


THE  "  BURKING"  SYSTEM. 
The  fearful  disclosures  made  witlun  the 
last  week  or  two,  through  the  actirity  of 
enr  excellent  police,  haVe  thohrngblfaiid 
justly  alarmed  the  public  mind.  The 
cry  of  "  burking'*  is  once  more  re- 
vived; and,  candidly  speaking,  (apart 
from  the  horror  which  we  entertain  in 
common  with  tbe  rest  of  society  for 
this  worse  than  cannibal  crime,)  we 
are  not  sorry  that  it  is  revived.  The 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
in  any  community,  as  that  wretches 
should  be  induced,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  murder  the  living  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  dead,  is  dreadful;  but  if  it 
does  exist,  it  is  undoubtedly  better  it 
should  be  known«-else  will  tbe  anid 
community  for  ever  remain  obstinately 
bent  upon  avoiding  the  only  reasonable 
measures  for  its  prevention. 

The  preventive  remedy  is  no  secret- 
yet  its  use,  we  see.  Is  constantly  declined, 
because,  forsooth,  some  say,  it  would 
interfere  with  certain  supposed  symi>a- 
thies  of  persons  unknown,  or  rather 
perhaps  (if  the  truth  were  more 
honestly  told)  because  it  would  prove 
to  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to 
an  influential  class  of  individuals  in  to- 
rested;  and  all  this,  wlule  the  evil  to  be 
remedied— especially  in  its  recent  hide* 
ous  shape,  is  held  to  be  of  uncom- 
monly fare  occurrence. 

We  really  believe  tlmt  many  were 
beginning  to  think  of  the  Edinbnrgb 
atrocities  as  a  species  of  horror 
unique  and  sm  generii,  and  that  its 
foul  perpetrator  was  a  monster  soda 
as  the  world  never  aaw  before,  nor  were 
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Ukdf  eTerlo  seeagma:  certaia  h  U, 
Itaat  vivM  ittpreuions  of  this  **  deed 
wiilioiit  a  nube"  (imtil  one  wasgiten  it 
after  tbeiurh  criminal)  were  fast  wearing 
eat,  and  Uiat  iBany  recurred  to  the  facts 
aknoft  as  they  would  to  some  harrow* 
ing  spectacle  which  they  had  witnessed 
on   the  mioiic '  stage,   rather  than  on 
that  of  real  life.    From  time  to  time 
a  faint  alarm  would  be  raised  of  the 
existence   of  similar  criminality  here 
and  there  through  the  country;  but 
the  rumours  were  ill-defined,  and  such 
frequently,  as  upon  being  discovered 
to  be  destitute  of  foundation,  served 
bat  for  merriment ;  until  a  period  at 
l^igth  closed   (however  short)  suffi- 
cient to  tranquillize  every  apprehension 
about  the  reappearance  of  similar  guilt, 
and  to  render  people  unprepared  for  a 
second  rerealment  of  <*  burking."  This 
fal^e  security  is    now    disturbed— the 
film  is  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
short-sighted— and  they  are  painfully 
awaSiened  to  the  dread  pfMsibility  of  this 
horrible  crime  going  on  within  the  very 
range   of   their  daily  walks.    We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  condole  with  them  :  we 
do  not  on  this  question  *  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  tender-hearted  incredulous, 
but  to  cur  shame,  (if  they  will  have  It 
so)  be  it  spoken,  we  confess  ourselves  to 
be  rather  content  with  the  disclosures 
which  have  been  made,  end  strongly  in- 
cl!ned  to  congratulate  the  public  upon 
them.    As  to  surprise— we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  an  occasion  on  which  we 
can  feel  none. 

Truth  to  speak,  whatever  may  have 
been  our  surmises  before,  we  never  had 
the  slightest  doubt  since  the  revolting 
confessions  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  more 
than  possible  existence  of  the  same 
sptem  in  London.  This  great  capital^ 
we  thought,  was  too  notorious  as  the 
Babylonian  nursing-mother  of  every 
vice  under  heaven^too  full  of  a  pro*- 
geny  ingenious  in  ievery  branch  of  ini- 
quity, not  to  possess  at  least  a  reason- 
able number  of  adepts  deep  in  the  mys- 


teries of  the  new  crime,  if  mystery  there 
can  be  said  to  be  in  any  thing  about 
*'  burking,"  except  in  the  concealments 
We  scarcely  wanted  a  Gibbon  Wakefield 
to  warn  us  of  our  danger ;  though  the  re- 
cent pamphlet  of  that  writer  appears  most 
opportunely  to  confirm  our  view  of  the 
circumstances,  and  to  convince  all  good 
otiiens  of  the  despei^te  gangs  of  wretches 
who  hover  around  them  every  hour*— 
ruffians,  rabble,  and  desperadoes,  capa- 
ble and  ready  for  the  commission  of  any 
enormity.  We  were  satisfied  with  what 
we  knew  of  the  habits  and  capabilities 
of  one  set  of  miscreants  tolerated  jo  the 
community—we  had  the  lesurreetioa- 
men  before  our  eyes.  Far  be  it  from 
us,  however,  to  raise  a  dagle  prejudice 
against  the  ia<fividnals  of  that  class  who 
await  their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey :  we 
only  speak  of  the  class  abstractedly,  as 
the  most  obviously  chargeable  with  a 
crime  like  that  for  Which  those  in- 
dividuals will  be  arraigned.  Let  us 
take  a  single  human  being  of  that  order 
—one  who  has  fallen,  from  whatever 
cause,  into  that  lowest  of  all  vocations, 
the  business  of  a  resurrection-man. ,  His 
employment  is  a  secret,  or,  known  but  to 
a  few  •  ill-trosled  wretches  of  his  own 
condition ;  it  suffice!)  not,  with  all  its 
dangers,  for  his  maintenance ;  he  pan- 
not  live  by  it  alone;  he  becomes  a 
thief— that  is,  if  he  have  courage  enough 
to  raise  himself  a  degree  eibove  the  abo- 
minations of  body-snifttcbing;  the  in- 
struments for  grave-breaking  are  also 
those  fur  house-breaking,  and  the  same 
vehicle  which  is  used  for  removing  the 
contents  of  the  grave  serves. also  for 
conveying  away  stolen  goods  *•  This, 
however,  is  the  picture  of  a  resurrec- 
tion-man not  quite  destitute  of  the  hu- 
manities—one not  yet  deadened  to  the 
impulses  of  a  sort  of  stealthy  industry, 
and  Willing  to  save  himself  from  the 
shifts  of  the  lowest  and  most  brutal  de- 


•  See  the  erldence  of  tba  reiarrectloD-men, 
A.  Vt,  and  C.  D.,  in  the  ParaamentJirr  Report  of 
ih#  Committfe  ^  AiiAto^'  "^"^ 
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gradaUoD.  Bat  we  can  conceive  another 
wretcbj  capable  of  adding  one  crime 
more  to  the  catalogue  of  his  iniquities. 
He  iees  before  him  the  prospect  of  a 
prize,  far  more  promising  than  the 
amount  of. nine  out  of  ten  of  the  rob- 
beries which  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  commit;  he  has  within  his 
grasp  the  fruits  without  the  risks  of 
body-snatching;  the  temptation  from 
the  high  premium  in  view  is  irresistible, 
even  though  the  facility  of  concealment 
were  infinitely  less.  Now  comes  the 
victim  in  his  way— some  solitary  wan- 
derer, helpless,  or  rendered  so  by  the 
stupor  of  intoxication: — the  deed  is 
done  1 — the  murderer  is  familiar  with  the 
appearances  of  death— he  hampers  up 
his  tuhjeot,  and  hastens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lucre  which  he  has  earned. 
The  entire  order  of  these  miscreants 
must  be  abolished:  the  wretches  who 
live  by  the  spoliation  of  the  graTO— 
much  less  those  who  add  murder  to  that 
offence-^must  not  pollute  society  with 
their  presence. 

But  the  preventive  remedy,  as  we  have 
said,  is  no  secret.  Amend  the  laws  as 
they  affect  the  practice  of  dissection— if 
not  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  at  least 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
character  as  regards  our  legislative 
arrangements.  Foreigners  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
British  law  is  in  one  part  so  dan- 
gerously absurd,  as  to  ordain  that 
certain  of  its  enactments  can  only  be 
complied  with  by  a  violation  of  other  of 
Its  ordinances.  Vet  so  it  is ;  and  these 
are  the  very  enactments  and  ordinances 
which  profess  to  regulate  our  profes- 
sion, and  have  at  length  given  rise  to  a 
species  of  crime  unknown  to  former 
ages,  and  startling  to  the  contempora- 
ries of  this.  The  time  is  come  when 
St  is  imperative  on  the  legislature 
to  interfere:  the  laws  mun  be  amend- 
ed  —  some  provision  mmt  be  made 
for  dissection,  or  the  practice  of  ano- 
iomjf  must  -  be  prBhibUtd   altogether  : 


there  is  no  alteroatire.  This  point, 
however,  is  so  clearly  expressed 
in  a  very  sensible  letter  which  ap- 
peared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Timee^ 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  plea- 
sure of  a  short  extract  from  it  by  way 
of  conclusion. 

"  While  sucli  a  traffic  exists,  there 
can  be  no  security  for  the  public.  The 
legislature  of  the  country  can  no  longer 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  which  has 
so  often  warned  them  on  the  subject. 
They  roust  interfere  in  one  or  other  of 
two  ways:— either  thcY  must  prohibit 
the  teaching  of  anatomy  altogether, 
and  allow  medical  and  surgical  science 
to  go  back  in  the  next  generation  to 
what  it  was  some  centuries  ago;  or 
tbe^  must  remove  those  obstructions 
which  the  common  law  of  the  land  (as 
It  is  construed  by  the  judges)  has  im- 
posed on  the  study  of  anatomy  by  dis- 
section. My  firm  conviction  is,  thftC 
the  latter  alternative  is  completely 
within  their  power :  that  by  some  very 
simple  enactments  the  schools  of  ana- 
tomy may  be  supplied  with  subjects, 
without  the  sroaUest  offence  to  public 
decency,  without  the  smallest  outrage 
on  the  feelings  of  individuals,  and  with- 
out any  danger  to  human  life.  No  one 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  peruse  the 
report  of  the  Anatomical  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  what  is  done  in  Prance,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  eveu  in  some  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  can,  as  I 
conceive,  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  thU 
opinion  being  correct. 

"  If,  however,  those  in  whose  depart* 
ment  it  is  to  make  the  laws  by  which 
we  are  governed,  come  to  a  different 
conclusion,  let  them  at  once  and  alto- 
gether prohibit  anatomical  instruction. 
The  medical  profession,  that  is,  we 
who  are  now '  established  in  practice, 
cannot  complain  that  our  interests  are 
in  any  way  compromised  if  they  do  so. 
On  tlie  contrary,  we  shall  thereby  ob- 
tain all  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly. 
We  may  then,  if  we  are  so  disposea, 
contrive  to  exercise  onr  art  even  in  our 
dotage,  for  there  will  be  no  snccession 
of  younger  and  well-educated  competi- 
tors to  push  us  from  our  stools.  The 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who 
now  exist,  may  suffer  for  the  want  of 
medical  and  surgical  assistance,  when 
they  bink  under  the  depressing  ittfltteoce 
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or  wrhlie  under  the  tortures  of  disease ; 
but  to  us,  the  existing  race  of  medical 
pnctitionera,  if  we  were  8el6sh,  we 
cooid  wish  for  no  better  coDsummation 
than  this*." 

CHOLERA  AT  SUNDERLAND. 
Tbk  good  people  of  Sunderland  really 
appear  in  no  very  favourable  light.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  public 
nfety  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  very  se- 
condary object  when  brought  into 
^mpetition  with  the  sale  of  coals. 
We  last  week  stated  our  opinion,  found- 
ed on  the  evidence  of  the  returns,  that 
the  whole  truth  was  not  made  known ; 
and  Dr.  Daun's  letter,  which  has  since 
been  published,  confirms  the  accuracy 
of  oar  suspicions.  Upon  his  represen- 
l*t!OD,  and  that  of  Dr.  Barry,  it  is  to  be 
presamcd  that  the  Privy  Council  issued 
tbe  order  wliich  appeared  a  few  days 
'JO,  by  which  medical  men  were  every 
where  enjoined  to  report  their  cases  in- 
•|wtly,  under  certain  pains  and  penal- 
yes.  Many  of  our  brethren  have  an 
y^ea  that  the  la-w  does  not  bear  out  the 
imperative  tone  of  the  mandate ;  but  in 
this  they  deceive  themselves.  A  refer- 
eace  to  the  quarantine  act  will  shew 
^hat  practitioners  must  obey,  or  expose 
themselves  to  summary  punidbment. 
Medical  men  cannot,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  services  gratuitously ; 
^  the  proclamation  alluded  to  will 
probably  make  them  more  chary  in  do- 
*i^g  so ;  indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
^or  should  be  the  only  professional 
msn  whose  services  are  expected  to  be 
b«l  for  the  asking,  and  quite  as  a  matter 
of  eourse.  Regarding  cholera  as  a  con- 
t>gioDs  disease,  we  would  suggest  that 
^  adequate  number  of  medical  men 
should  be  appointed  in  each  district,  to 
^e  charge  of  the  sick,  and  that  their 
Ptsctice  for  the  time  should  be  limited 
*o  that  disease,  otherwise  how  are 
the  public  ever  to  be  safe  against 
^  constantly  renewed  dissemina- 
^wa  of  80  diffusible  a  poison?— 
•  Tlme»,  Not.  18, 1881.  -^ 


Medical  advice,  tdo,  though  retadered 
accessible,  ought  not  tor  be  forced  upon' 
the  poor,  else  we  shall  have  theuk  ac- 
cusing the  doctors  of  poisoning  them, 
and  then  murdering  their  attendants; 
in  return  for  their  services,  as  they  did 
by  wholesale  in  several  parts  of  Russia. 
As  to  Sunderland,  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained of  the  disease  which  prevails 
there  being  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  the  scourge  of  India  and  the 
north  of  Europe.  I'his  has  been  de- 
cided by  those  who  have  seen  both.  We 
are  still  left  without  any  official  details, 
either  of  the  symptoms  or  of  the  treat- 
ment; but  from  our  own  private  sources 
we  learn,  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  disease  is  extremely  similar  to  that 
which  it  followed  in  Russia,  and  that 
the  same  post-mortem  appearances 
have  presented  themselves  in  the  very 
few  dissections  which  have  been  made. 
Brandy  and  opium  have  been  extensively ' 
used  as  remedies;  indeed,  a  hogshead 
of  the  former,  ready  mixed  in  due 
proportion  with  laudanum,  was  sup- 
plied by  government  for  the  use  of  the 
poorer  patients.  A  cholera  hospital  has 
been  established ;  but  owing  to  the  ma- 
licious report  that  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  mangled,  very  few  can 
be  persuaded  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
One  striking  peculiarity,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  several  of  the  Indian  writers, 
has  been  observed  in  the  disease  at 
Sunderland,  namely,  the  tendency,  in 
some  cases,  to  sudden  sinking  after  ap- 
parent recovery  from  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse. Thus  a  man — we  believe  a 
sailor^ was  found  with  cold  surface, 
blue  skin,  and  imperceptible  pulse; 
brandy  and  laudanum  were  freely  ad- 
ministered :  in  some  hours  after,  he 
was  found  sitting  up  in  bed,  drinking 
gruel,  and  expressing  great  relief;  yet, 
from  imprudent  exertion,  or  other  less 
obvious  cause,  the  symptoms  returned, 
were  uncontrolled  by  the  most  power- 
ful remedies,  and  he  died  next  day.  If 
there  has  been  Ud  cholera  but  what  is 
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given  Bs^  sneh  in  the  retarnsj  tlien  the 
ijisease  bas  not  made  mueli  head,  though 
the  rate  of  mortaUty  has  been  great ; 
but  if  we  are  to  regard  ali  the  cases  of 
diarrhoBa  and  common  cholera  as  the 
disease,  then  has  the  rate  of  mortality 
been  small.  We  see  that  they  have  at 
length  ceased  to  return  as  diarrhoea 
those  cases,  some  of  which  proved  fatal 
in  24  hours ;  but  their  discontinuance 
shews  that  this  part  of  the  return  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  uncandid.  As  to 
their  "  commoa"  cholera,.it  is  evidently 
a  very  uneomman  form  of  that  com- 
plaint. Dr.  Barry  has  been  to  New- 
castle, where  he  found  the  report  of  the 
disease  having  broken  out  to  be  ground- 
less :  he  hai  now  returned  to  Sunder- 
land. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  LIVING  WELL? 

Bt  far  the  most  popular  recommenda- 
tion, as  a  safeguard  against  cholera,  is 
"  to  live  well,"  by  which  most  people 
understand  eating  somewhat  more  than 
their  accustomed  quantity,  and  taking  an 
extra  glass  or  two  of  wine  after  dinner. 
No  one  certainly  thinks  of  diminishing 
his  allowance :  even  the  habitual  tippler 
protests  that  any  withdrawal  of  his  ac- 
customed stimulus,  however  slight, 
leads  to  debility.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  pernicious  misapprehension  should 
be  removed.  *'To  live  well,"  means 
to  live  "  regularly,"  taking  due  nourish- 
ment, and  no  more — eating  and  drinking 
to  support  the  body,  not  to  pamper  the 
appetite.  Viewed  in  this  Ught,  we 
would  abk  how  many  thejre  are  who  do  not 
already  eat  and  drink  enough,  and  more 
than  enough  ?  certainly  not  one  man  of 
a  hundred,  in' easy  circumstances.  Al- 
most the  only  thing  which  prevents 
people  from  eating  and  drinking  too 
much,  is  being  unable  to  afford  it.  Our 
injunction  to  all  those  who  talk  to  us 
ebout  "  living  well,"  is  never  to  take 
more  than  they  can  easily  digest— to  re- 
gard all  fortifying  against  the  cholern, 
which  produces  feelings  of  oppression, 
as  so  much  assistance  lent  to  the  enemy 
—and  more  especially  with  regard  to 
fermented  liquors,  that  all  exhilaration 
must  be  followed  by  its  corresponding 
period  of  depression— and  that  he  stands 
the  best  chance  of  exception  who  so  re- 
gulates his  diet  and  regimen  as  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  least  variation  of  the 
puke  dofing  the  twenty-four  hoan. 


These  ofe^tions  to  anlncroMe of  tbe 
^'creature. comforts,''  a|fplyi¥ith<eauel 
force  to  per«on0  drugging  theaiMlvea 
with  bark  or  quina.  Where  'there 
is  much  screwing  up,  the  'nerves  will 
more  readily  become  unstrung,  and  then 
is  just  the  moment  for  any  premleDtdis- 
ease  to  make  its  attack.  We  cannot, 
however,  but  commend  the  exertions 
which  are  every  where  being  made  to 
add  to  the. comfort*  of  the  poor:  lei  the 
rich  be  assured  that  this  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  keeping  the  evil  from 
their  own  doors :  the  best  way  for  them 
to  live  wbll  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  their  less  fortunate  brethren  to  life 
better. 

VOLUNTARY  DISPOSAL  OF  THE 
BODY. 
Dr.  Macartney's  document  is  now 
signed  by  upwards  of  400  names,  chiefly 
of  professional  men,  who  are  anxious, 
by  practical  example,  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  stand  in  the  %Tay  of 
dissection.  We  believe  it  is  somewhat 
more  than  three  years  now  since  the 
document  was  prepared.  Is  it  not  time 
we  heard  of  some  actual  example  ?— or 
who  shall  have  the  honour  of  the  proto- 
martyrdom? 

There  is  one  obvious  disadvantage  at- 
tending this  sort  of  post-obit  bond  in 
favour  of  anatomy :  it  leads  the  |yubKc 
to  suppose  that  meflical  men  are  more 
interested  in  the  matter  than  other 
people;  whereas,  there  is  no  class  of 
persons  who  would  benefit  so  mueb  by 
the  entire  prohibition  of  dissection  as 
the  present  race  of  practitioners.  Their 
profession  would  become  a  complete 
monopolv,  and  no  fresh  competitors 
could  arise  to  "  push  them  from  their 
stools." 

CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
It  is  worth  observing,  that  M .  Brierre 
de  Boisniont,  the  companion  of  Le  Gal- 
lois,  and  the  first  of  the  French  physi- 
cians who  published  an  account  m  cho- 
lera after  returning  from  Warsaw,  is  a 
decided  contagionist.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  subject.  On  one  point  he  gives  the 
most.sattsfactory  assurances :  the  PoliBh 
army  was  free  from  epidemic  of  any 
sort  previous  to  the  battle  (of  Igante) 
on  the  10th  of  April :  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  immediately  afterwards : 
and  on  tbree^  distinct  occasions  that  a 
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iMsMiy  ilkistoti  itl  tlie  army  oime'  in 
contacMriUi  the  Rassiam,  so  often  did 
tiM  disease  regvABrlj  develop  itself. 

Smne  imperA  on  eholera,  puMtsbed 
Under  tbe  sanction  of  the  French  em- 
bassy in  Russia,  and  attributed  to  M. 
de  Mortemart*  furnish  abundant  testi- 
mony In  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion :  it  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
ooB^contagionists  have  laid  bold  of  these 
papen  as  favourable  to  their  viewsi 
tbongb  M.  de  M.  has  distinctly  stated 
in  Ids  13tfa  page,  '(.what  he  frequently 
aftenvards  reiterates  in  sabaftance)  tbat 
*^  le  cfaoiera  est  nne  maladie  trds  sensi* 
blement  expansive  dans  les  lieux  ou 
elle  est  arriv^e,  tr^s  subitement  trans- 
Biissibte  d'un  lieu  &  une  autre  par  I'in- 
termediared'objets  materiels,  sou  vivans, 
soit  inaniui^s/' 

M.  L£  GALLOIS. 
This  g^tkman  sunk,  under  the  seouelsa 
of  typhus  fever,  at  Landsburg,  in  Prus- 
sia, on  his  return  from  Warsaw.  He 
was  oul^  in  his  26th  year,  but  already 
distingubhed  as  an  able  experimentalist 
in  phvsiology.  On  the  mission  to  War- 
aaWf  be  attracted  general  admiration  by 
his  energy,  humanity,  and  talent.  His 
opieions  on  eholera  are  incorporated 
with  tboae  recently  published  by  bis 
frieod,  M.  deBoismont. 

THE  FINE  ARTS. 
M.  Dalmas,  from  Warsaw,  has  pre- 
sented Ibe  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
43ne  with  a  series  of  drawings  destcrip- 
tive  of  tbe  appearance  of  patients  in 
the  several  stages  of  cholera.  M.  D. 
acted  both  the  artist  and  the  physician 
to  bis  patients ;  and  his  work  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  with  great  skill. 
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Mm.  CnximocK  iit  th£  Chair. 


on  th»  Qumtim,  it  CkoUra  eon- 
tagioutl 
Tbb  ncetiBg  took  place  in  the  theatre, 
Gfvat  Wiodmill-Btieet,  sad  was  very  niune- 
rottsly  attended;  in  fact,  bv  far  the  most  so 
that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

Whao  tbe  minntee  had  been  read.  Dr. 
GaA]irii.u  Toee  and  proposed  ,that,after  three 
Bights*  diacossion,  the  questica  of  contagion 
ahooki  be  passed  over ;  and  he  moved,  tbat 
the  society  do  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
aatara  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  This 
motion  vraa  not  seconded,  and,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  entertained,  inasn^uch  aa  it  had  pre. 


viotttly  been  decided  and  anaoimcedthat  the 
Sttbject  alladed  to  should  come  on  this  even- 
ing. 

'  Da.  CoPLAitD  thought  that  the  number  of 
direct  and  incoDtrovertibie  proofs  of  the  in- 
fectious nature  of  the  present  disease,  fur- 
nished by  the  speakers  on  his  side  of  the 
question  during  tbe  previous  evenines,  was 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  him 
Co  go  into  this  part  of  the  evidence  farther 
than  to  advert  to  certain  facts  and  consider 
rations  which  had  not  been  touched  on  by 
previous  speakers.  In  respect  to  the  direot 
proofs  of  the  infectious  aatnre  of  the  pesti- 
Jence  observed  in  India,  notwithstanding  the 
representation  to  the  contrary,  they  were  so 
numerous  and  so  strong,  that  two  of  the  Me- 
dical Boards  of  the  Presidencies  liad  insiated 
on  the  existence  of  this  property  of  the  dis- 
(easa ;  and  the  third,  after  areat  beaitatioB, 
concluded  by  stating  a  dcdrnd  opinion  totlie 
same  efiect.  Even  the  non-iafectionistB  fur- 
nished unequivocal  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  property  against  which  they  were  con- 
tending. Of  the  varions  circumstances  and 
phenomena  of  the  disease  there  were  none 
which  in  his  (Dr.  C.'s)  mind  more  strongly 
■oTinced  its  iidfectious  nature,  and  its  origin 
from  an  infectious  principle,  than  the  speci- 
fic and  uniform  character  it  has  always  pre- 
sented, both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and  in 
every  season,  temperature,  and  locality. 
This  specific  and  uniform  appearance 
.evinced  a  specific  cause,  reasoning  from  our 
knowledge  of  other  speci6c  diseases.  Ano- 
ther drcumstance,  which  he  esteemed  as  dis- 
tiactiy  proving  its  infectious  nature,  is  the 
peculiar  and  particularly  offensive  odour 
which  the  disease  is  described,  as  obserred, 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  to  emit  during 
■life  and  after  deat^,**a  met  which  is  lilie- 
'Wise  observed  in  all  other  infectious  mala- 
dies, and  therefore  shewing  its  close  alliance 
in  its  infectious  nature  to  them,  particularly 
as  the  infection  has  been  traced  bv  the  pa- 
tienu  themsek^s  to  their  having  inhaled  diis 
.  .morbid  efftuvium,  \n  a  very  sensible  manner, 
from  the  bodies  of  the  affected. 
'  Dr.  Copland  next  adverted  to  the  principal 
.  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  by  those 
who  supported  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Tney  had  assumed  that,  as  the  cho- 
lera of  warm  df  temperate  countries  had, 
previously  to  the  irruption  of  the  present 
pestilence,  been  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  infectious,  this  pestilence  being  cholera 
could  not  possess  a  different  nature.  But 
he  insisted  that  the  cholera  of  warm  climates, 
which,  in  its  sfverest  forms,  -has  been  called 
qunaodic  cholera,  or  vurt  dt  ehien,  was  a  to« 
tall^  different  disease  from  the  pestilence 
which  has  lately  ravaged  Asia  ana  parts  of 
Europe.  The  next  argument  on  which  the 
lion- infectionista  mainly  depended,  was  the 
number  of  those  exposed  to  infection  who 
•  escaped  it.  But  this  was  a  circumstance 
common  to  this  and  all  other  iniections  ma- 
ladies, for  all  are  not  liable  to  be  infected  by 
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even  tlie  most  ▼rralent— all  are  not  predii^ 
poaed.  Ab  to  the  boasted  noo^inCection 
from  iDOcoIation,  &c.  it  proved  nothing;  for 
no  concentrated '  virus  bein^  generated,  it 
could  not  be  thus  propagated, — the  materials 
for  inoculation  were  wanting.  Who  would 
expect  to  communicate  scarlet  fever,  or 
measles,  by  inoculation?  The  non-infec* 
tionists  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  num- 
ber of  those  attacked,  who  could  not  trace 
the  disease  to  an  infectious  source  ;  but  this, 
he  conceived,  is  not  otherwise  than  is  to  be 
expected,  when  we  consider  that  a  consi- 
derable period  frequently  elapses,  in  all  in- 
fectious diseases,  between  (he  exposure  to 
infection  and  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Even  admitting  only  a  few  days  to  elapse, 
who  could  refer  to  a  particular  instance,  or 
even  to  the  several  instances,  of  exposure  to 
infection,  either  direct  or  indirect,  which 
may  have  occurred  during  that  time.  The 
occurrence  of  epizootics  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the  non-infectionists,  as  a  proof  of  the  origin 
of  the  pestilence  in  a  certain  unknown  state 
of  the  air,  &o. ;  but  it  should  be  recollected 
that  this  disease  had  prevailed  for  fourteen 
years,  and  during  so  long  a  period  was  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  temporary  cohici- 
denoe  of  a  more  than  usual  mortality 
amongst  some  of  the  lower  animals,  with  the 
prevalence  of  this  malaciy,  should  be  some- 
.  times  observed,  particularly  as  episootics  are 
a  frequent  occurrence  after  very  wet  seasons? 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  coincidence  has  heen 
by  no  means  frequent.  As  to  the  argument 
that  the  disease  would  have  been  kept  out 
•  by  quarantine  if  it  had  been  infectious,  the 
inference  is  devoid  of  weight,  and  entirely 
unfounded  in  fact ;  for,  duiing  the  extension 
of  the  disease  in  the  East,  no  quarantine  was 
anywhere  observed  ;  and  in  the  few  places 
where  it  was  more  recently  resorted  to,  un- 
der drcomstances  which  could  render  it 
strict,  it  proved  completely  successful.  When 
the  infectionists  argue,  that  this  pestilence 
manifests  a  similar  mode  of  communicating 
itself  to  that  possessed  by  true  typhus  fever, 
one  gentleman  gets  up  and  denies  that  this 
fever  is  infectious,  and  coosequently  that 
this  pestilence  must  be  non- infectious  also. 
But  as  the  false  pro)>het8,  from  whose  man- 
tle he  has  caught  his  inspiration,  have  not 
.put  their  opinions  upon  record,  they  cannot 
oe  investigated.  Every  man  of  experi- 
ence, and  possessed  of  H  sufficient  range  of 
observation,  independently  of  the  vast  body 
of  evidence  upon  record  respecting  it,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  highest  and  most  experi- 
enced sources,  knows  how  to  deal  with  this 
objection.  Without  referring  further  to  the 
many  considerations  which  press  a  convic- 
tioD  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  present 
pestilence.  Dr.  Copland  concluded,  that,  al- 
though Quarantine  regulations  could  not  be 
expected  to  succeed  in  thickly-inhabited  and 
inland  countries,  they  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful asreifpectsthis  country,  on  account  of 


its  insnlalion,  and  that  fhey  bsid  been  tbvre-' 
fore  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
and  with  reasonable  expectations  of  ezclnd- 
ing  the  pestilence. 

Dr.  Gborob  Greoory  began  bv  obeerr- 
ing,  that  if  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  so 
aIi»o  was  the  teacher  of  physic,  for  in  every 
society  he  found  persons  giving  their  opinions 
upon  the  contagiousness  of  cholera,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  law  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  abstruse  doctrines  in  medicine — the 
origin  and  propagation  of  disease.  Mer- 
chants, and  lawyers,  and  men  of  fashion, 
undertake  to  decide,  when  they  find  that 
"  the  doctors  disagree."  But  do  the  doctors 
really  differ  1  In  this  society,  three  gentle- 
men only  have  stood  pre-eminently  forward 
as  anti-contagionists.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Searle,  avows  himself,  however,  as  still  open 
to  conviction.  Dr.  James  Johnson  acknow- 
ledges himself  a  contingent  contagionist. 
With  those  gentlemen,  be  (Dr.  Gregory) 
would  not  contend,  but  he  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  with  the  line  of  argument 
supported  hy  Dr.  Granville.  He  waa  at  s 
loss  to  understand,  why  the  able  and  concla- 
sive  argumenu  of  Dr.  Macleod  and  Mr. 
Burnett  had  failed  to  convince  him,  who,  on 
former  occasions,  had  proved  himself  so 
staunch  a  supporter  of  the  orthodox  doc  trine. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  remembered  that  <'his 
adversary  htid  written  a  book,"  aod  he 
sought,  m  its  pages,  a  clue  to  explain  the 
mystery.  He  believed  he  had  found  it.  In 
that  work  (a  letter  on  Plague  and  Contagion), 
Dr.  Granville,  after  carefully  dividing  dis- 
eases into  sporadic,  simple  epidemic,  infec- 
tious or  contaminating  epidemic,  and  conta- 
gious, lays  down  two  fundamental  laws,  or 
maxims: — 1st,  that  epidemic  diseases  are 
never  conugious;  and  Sdly,  that  contagious 
diseases  are  never  epidemic.  This,  Dr. 
6.  G.  contended,  was  pr^udiemg  the  ques- 
tion. It  precluded  all  argument,  and  all  re- 
ference to  fact.  The  cholera  morbus  was 
avowedly  an  epidemic,  (that  is  to  say,  it  at. 
tacked  many  individuals  in  the  same  place, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.) 
Now,  epidenuc  diseases,  according  to  the 
dictum  of  Dr.  Granville,  are  never  conta- 
gious. Ergo,  cholera  is  not  contagious. 
This  was  the  logic  of  Dr.  Granville.  He 
(Dr.  G.  G.)  protested  against  these  axioms, 
and  argued,  that  small-pox  and  plague  are 
both  epidemic  and  contagions.  He  error 
lay  in  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween contagion  (whether  mediate  or  imme- 
diate) and  communication  by  a  contaminated 
atmosphere,  commonly  called  tn/scttoa.  Such 
a  distinction  does  not  exist  in  nature.  Con- 
tagion aiid  infecuon  run  into  each  other  by 
insensible  degrees.  Some  diseases,  such  as 
cow-pox  and  hydrophobia,  require,  for  their 
propagation,  that  the  miasm,  or  morbid  mat- 
ter,'be  applied  to  the  1c^mnded  surface.  Others, 
again,  such  as  syphilis  and  tinea  capi- 
tis,   operate  on  the  unbroken  skin.     The 
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cfihmft  ariaiog  frotn  the  lungs  and  ikin  in 
plague,  extend  a  few  inches  from  the  pa- 
tient's body.     Tn  the  case  of  small- pox,  the 
contagion  extends   through  a  chamber    or 
vard,  and  even  through  the  whole  house ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  con- 
fining, even  within  such  limits,  the  ^^kere  of 
eontagiMu  it^uenee.    In  some  cases,  it  may 
possibiy  extend  even  across  a  street.     What 
he  and  those  with  whom  he  was  this  night 
associated  contended  for  was,  ^rst,  that  the 
cholera  morbus  was  one  of  those  diseases 
rteognixed  by  Dr.  Granville  as  infeQtious  or 
cantaminating  epidemics,  (such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  typhus  fever  and  scarlatina);  and, 
tecemdl^,  that  infection .  or  conUiminatiou  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  breath  and  diseased 
secretions,  is  only  a  modification  of  contact. 
This  expression,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  both  Dr.  Gran- 
ville's memorable  axioms,  is  actually  to  be 
found  in  that  gentleman's  work,  (page  ^6,)  ' 
Dr.  Gregory  proceeded  to  remark,  that  an 
abmrd  prejodice  exists  in  the  mind  of  many 
against  acknowledging  contagion  (or  com- 
munication from  man  tojman)  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  disease.     It  has  been  held  ap  as 
unscientiBc,  and  as  cutting  the  knot  which 
the  pathologist  cannot  untie.     It  has  been 
called  the  last  resource  of  the  setiologist,  and 
only  to  be  admitted  when  all  other  means  of 
ex^aining  the  propagation  of  disease  failed. 
He  (Dr.  G.)  could  never  see  the  meaning 
of  this,   nor  understand  why  a  physician 
aboold  entertain  any- scruples  in  acknow- 
ledging the  influence  of  contagions,  or  conta' 
nunatiag  ezhajalions  from  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  vitiated  secretions  of  persons  labouring 
ander  disease.    But,  that  such  scruples  were 
/elt,  and  that  very  strongly  too,  was  obvious, 
from  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  several 
gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  debate.     Mr. 
Seorle,  for  instance,  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  disease  among  the  Polish  troops  to  a  long 
barassing  march,  and  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  ground   on  which    they  afterwards 
passed  the  night.    When  pressed,  however, 
to  say,  whether  the  Russian  prisoners,  who 
bad  not  made  that  same  march,  were  yet 
■imilarly  affected,    his  reply  was,  non  mi 
rieordo.    This  silence,  upon  a  point  which 
woold  go  far  to  settle  the  question  at  issue, 
was  very  significant.   Dr.  J.  Johnson  seemed 
inclined  to  refer  the  cholera  to  some  unusual 
heat  of  the  earth'a  surface,  adducing,  in  sup- 
portof  this,  the  new  Volcanic  Island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Anothergentleman  strove  to  con- 
nect the  appearance  of  cholera  with  some  al- 
leged irregularities  ofatmotplurie  phenomena; 
but  what  evidence  we  had  of  such,  except 
the  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  he  (Dr. 
G.  G.)  was  unable  to  say.     Upon  the  whole, 
he  viewed  these  vague  attempts  at  explain- 
ing the  origin  and  propagation  of  cholera  as 
the  shifts  of  ingenious  men,  whose  intellec- 
taal  pride  refund  to  acknowledge  the  simpler 
theory  of  cofnmunicattim  by  contagious  effluvia, 
[^ther  Vi,  Copland  or  Dr,  Gregory  al- 


luded to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Orton  had  beoome 
a  contagionist ;  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
jected, that  little  importance  could  be  at* 
tached  ta  the  circumstance,  as  he  was  con- 
fined by  illness  in  the  north  of  England.] 

Dr.  Gilchrist  having  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  a  visitor  to  address  the  society,  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  history  of  cholera  is  founded  is  un- 
worthy of  confidence.  •  It  was  clear,  he  said, 
how  difficult  it  was  to  come  at  facts,  when 
we  observed  what  was  passing  before  us  at 
Sunderland ;  how,  then,,  were  we  to  believe 
statements  relative  to  Astracan  1  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Gregory's  remarks  on  Dr.  Granville's 
opinions,  as  quoted  from  that  gentleman's 
book,  he  (Dr.  G.)  begged  leave  to  observe 
that  Dr.  Gregory  also  had  written  a  book, 
in  which  the  account  of  yellow  fever  was 
founded  upon  evidence  the  most  falladous 
that  had  ever  been  adduced.  (The  bitter- 
ness with  which  this  gentleman  spoke  in 
some  parts  of  his  address,  bore,  we  regret 
to  say,  but  too  strongly  the  appearance  of 
his  being  actuated  by  personal  feeling.)  Ihe 
Chairman  begged  .  Di.  Gilchrist  to  confine 
himself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  question 
before  the  society. 

Mr.  Searlk  offered  some  remarks  in  ex- 
planation of  what  had  been  said  relative  %o 
him  by  Dr.  Gregory;  and  in  reply  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Copland,  that  the  pesti* 
lential  cholera  is  a  peculiar  disease,  dif* 
ferent  from  all  other  diseases  called  by  a 
similar  name,  he  read  a  passage  from  (we 
believe)  Jackson  on  Fever  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  a  series  of  symptoms- are 
described,  the  difference  between  which  and 
those  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  Poland,  was  to  him  inappre- 
ciable. This  West  India  case,  he  haci  no 
doubt,  was  genuine  cholera,  though  not  ap- 
pearing in  an  epidemic  form. 

Dr.  A.T.  Thomson  rose  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  discussion, 
and  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  truth  rather  than  victory. 
The  learned  Professor  then  took  an  able  view 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  ihe  quos- 
tion,  and  regretted  that,  in  doing  so,  be  wan 
perhaps  (really)  obliged  to  repeat  much  that 
had  been  stated  before  by  other  members*. 
In  conclusion,  he  declared  himself  perfectly 
open  to  conviction,  and  not  wedded  to  tha 
creed  of  either  party,  though  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  greatly  preponderated  on  the 
side  of  the  contagionists. 

Dr.  Macleoo  said,  that  when  on  a  former 
evening  he  had  addressed  the  meeting,  un- 
luckily for  his  argument,  though  not  perhaps  for 
the  patience  of  his  hearers  the  hour  had  expired 
while  he  was  yet  speaking,  and  he  had  thus 
been  obliged  to  conclude  abruptly,  and  with- 
out drawing  the  inferences  which  the  facts  he 
had  mentioned  appeared  to  him  to  warrant* 

•  It  Is  on  this  accoont  a)one  that  we  omit  the 
details  into  which  Dr.  Thomson  entered. ' 
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He  would  not,  howeyer,  recapitulate  wbat 
he  had  formerly  said,  bat  merely  remind ihe 
■ociety  that  he  had  dwelt  apon  three  fiictB, 
ae  especially  calculated  to  shew  the  maniMr 
in  which  the  diseaae  was  propagated,  Tia. 
First,  iti  mode  of  travelling  from  country  to 
coimtjy,  and  from  town  to  town,  inTariably 
appearing  fint  on  the  frontier  next  to  an  i»- 
feoted  dutrict«  or  if  on  an  island,  always 
first  shewing  itself  in  a  sea-port-»in  short, 
never  being  met  with  except  where  commas 
nioatiott  had  been  held  with  places  in  which 
it  already  prevailed.  SecondJv,  the  manner 
in  which  it  frequently  spread  through  the 
members  of  a  family,  or  communicated  itself 
to  those  who  visited  the  sick,  though  resid- 
ing in  a  different  and  distant  locality. 
Thirdly,  the  immunity  which  had,  in  numo- 
rouB  well-authenticated  instances,  attended  a 
rigid  isolation,  as  at  Peterhoff  and  ZarcoselO, 
where  there  were  from  8  tolO,000  persons  who 
remained  anafiected,  while  it  raged  around 
them*  But  probably  most  men  selected  in 
their  own  minds  particular  facts  from  the  ge^ 
neral  mass,  and  he  would  briefly  mention 
one  or  two  which,  in  his  estimation,  carried 
convincing  evidence  of  the  disease  being  pro> 
pagated  by  human  intercourse.  In  looking 
over  the  Indian  reports  he  found  that,  as  a 
nila  almost  universal,  there  was  one  spot  in 
each  great  town  which  the  pestilence  long 
respected :  while  it  decimated  the  adjacent 
district)  one  fevoured  habitation  was  either 
left  untouched,  or  at  all  events  was  the  last  to 
suffer.  This  place  was  the  jaiL  He  doubt- 
ed  not  (after  the  specimens  of  argument 
which  he  had  heard  on  the  other  aide,)  that 
he  iJiould  be  told  that  the  regular  lives,  and 
perhaps  even  the  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
originating  in  their  retired  habits,  gave  to 
the  dwellers  in  these  secluded  precincts  their 
apparent  immunity  from  the  disease;  but, 
unfortunately  fwthis  anticipated  explana- 
tion, it  happened  that  when  once  introduced 
it  spread  among  the  prisoners  with  gmt 
and  relentless  violence,  shewing  that  there 
was  no  want  of  susceptibility,  but  merely 
a  want  of  the  necessary  contaminatioa. 
Another  circumstance  which  had  made  a 
mat  impression  on  his  mind,  was  the  be- 
haviourof  the  pestilence  on  entering  Russia ; 
-—the  manner  in  which  it  travelled  up  the 
Wolea  to  the  ncrtk,  and  then,  crossing  over 
to  the  Don  near  its  source,  pursuing  a 
course  diametrically  opposite,  namely,  down 
that  river,  to  the  $tnuh ;  thus  travelling 
in  two  nearly  parallel  lines  in  contranr 
directions — a  phenomenon  perfectly  intelli- 
gible if  the  plain  straight-forward  doctrine 
of  it  being  carried  bv  man  were  admitted, 
but  wholly  incomprehfmsible  on  any  other. 
He  hsd  been  aocustomed  constantly  to  hear, 
that  they  only  thought  the  disease  conta- 
gious who  baa  not  seen  it,  and  this  had  long 
influenced  his  mind  against  the  doctrine  of 
contagion ;  but  he  had  clearly  proved,  on  the 
evening  before  last,  that  su^  was  not  the 


fact— indeed,  thht  in  India  and  EiiTop«, 
wherever  B<^rd«  or  Oemmittees  of  medical 
men  had  been  appointed  to  sift  the  evidcnctf, 
they  had  always  come  to  4he  conclnsioii.  dMtt 
the  disease  was  coramnairated  from  man  tx> 
man;  and  heve  he  particularly  wkbed  to 
correct  an  eironeane  impression  which  had 
been  msda  by  what  ieli  from.  I>r.  Oraaville. 
That  geatieman  had  stated,  that  whan  a 
committee  of'  physicisns  was  aptpointad  by 
the  Emparof  «  Russia,  to  decide  on  the 
contagious  or  non-coDtagioua  nature  of  the 
disease,  they  reported  that^ooda  did  not 
«onvey  the  infection,  kmbig  prsafaaufy 
M^Ud  thai  U  wa$  nH  mmmmUiaitd  Ay 
man,  [Dr.  Granville  here  etrlwmed, 
that  he  bad  not  said  so,  and  that  ha  'would 
Mply  to  this  |»rt  of  Dr.  Maeleod's  obaorva- 
■tions ;  which  intention,  however,  he  did  not 
carry  into  efleet.]  Such  certainly  waa,  if  not 
the  identical  expression,  at  least  preciaely 
the  meaning  of  Dr.  Oranville's  statenent, 
becau8»  he  (Dr.  Macleod)  had  at  the  time 
argued,  that  Dr.  Granville  was  probablv  raie- 
taken,  else  the  fact  of  the  report  alluded  to 
having  led  to  the  rigid  exclusion  of  travellers 
by  triple  cordons  on  the  roads,  while  nscr- 
chandise  was  allowed  to  pass,  became  per- 
fectly inexplicable.  He  alluded  to^the  ciccom* 
stance  at  present  only  to  state,  that  he  had 
since  consulted  the  documenta  themaelves,' 
and  found,  as  he  had  supposed,  that  although 
the  Russian  Board  thought  the  evidence  of 
cholera  being  conveyed  by  goods  was  not 
aaificiently  strong  to  warrant  the  stopping  of 
merchandize,  they  had  no  doubt  whatever  of 
its  being  conveyed  by  men.  It  appeared 
further,  by  the  official  papers  la^ly  pabltsh«> 
ed,  that  the  Board  consisted  of  forty  physi- 
cians, of  whom  thirty  eight  held  the  disease 
to  be  contagious,  and  only  two  advocated  the 
Opposite  doctrine.  Against  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  evidently  spread  from 
one  individual  to  another,  the  non-contagion^ 
lets  adduced  examples  of  persons  who  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  if  such  it  were, 
and  escaped ;  bat  the  multiplication  to  any 
extent,  of  instances  where  persons  had  no* 
taken  the  disease,  oooML  never  neutralise 
those  where  they  had  taken  it.  Calcoiaiions 
of  the  number  who  escaped  might  lead  ne  to 
form  some  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  mankind  who  are-  susceptible  of  the 
disease ;  but  negative  evidence  can  never,  by 
any  increase,  disprove  the  positive  xeaulto 
opposed  to  it.  Yet  this  was  the  constant  ar- 
gument of  the  noncontagionbts.  like  the 
man  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  sheep-eteal. 
ing-.«*  Ah !  my  Lord,"  said  he.  '•  if  I  had 
known  that  you  would  have  condemned  me 
because  two  men  swore  they  saw  me  steal 
the  sheep,  I  would  have  brought  twenty  to 
swear  they  did  not  see  me."  Another  advo- 
cate for  non-contagion  had  just  arrived  on  the 
fleld— Dr.  Hammet,  and  the  event  was  an- 
nounced by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  newe- 
papera  declaring  that  he  had  **  several  casea 
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wbieh  Mt  the  qoetUon  at  rest.''  Several 
cases  (o  Mt  such  a  qoeitioii  at  rett !  the  veiy 
anoomieemeat  sliewed  the  utter  ienonuiee  of 
tbose  by  wh<nn  it  was  made  of  tne  simplest 
elemcats  of  medical  reasoning.  Bnt  let  us  in- 
qiUT«  what  the  noa-eontagionists  have  to  of- 
fer in  lien  of  that  deetrine  which  renders  the 
whole  history  of  this  malady,  as  to  its  mode 
of  pfopagadon,  perfect!?  plain  and  simple* 
Whj,  noUting  ahsolotely  nothing  that  will 
eerre  either  to  explain  the  phenomena,  or 
even  that  is  intelligihle  to  others,  whaterer 
it  may  be  to  themselTCS.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  cholera  is  produced  by  soMunar  in* 
inenee.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
are  the  son  and  moon  aboot  now  more  than 
Ihcj  have  been  since  the  world  began,  that 
they  shonld  be  accused  of  engendering  this 
pesitiiential  oflapring  1  Others  speak  of  snb- 
terraneons  influence.  Why  do  they  not  tell 
OS  what  that  influence  is,  which  prevails 
aKkein  marshy  jungles  and  on  arid  plains, 
on  the  summits  of  moanlain  tidges  and  in 
the  depths  of  valleys — ^in  erery  diversity  of 
soil,  climate,  locahtT,  and  all  that  render 
^inga  dissimilar.  Sitbtenwieout  influence, 
aot  ooafined  to  the  earth,  but  in  some  cases 
disregarding  many  hundred  miles  of  inter- 
Teoing  sea.  This  same  subterraneous  influ- 
ence appeared  to  him  to  he  bnt  a  subterfuge 
calcolated  to  mystify  rather  than  explain.  It 
was  in  vain  to  grapple  with  things  which  had 
neither  form  nor  body ;  they  were  too  re- 
fined to  comprehend,  therefore  too  subtile 
aad  Tiaionary  for  argoment  to  impress.  He 
could  not  conolude  without  remarking  on 
the  gradual  conversion  of  the  non-conta- 
gionists.  [A  loud  expressive  hear  I  from  Mr. 
King.]  Aa  the  gentleman  had  given  to  his 
exclamation  such  an  expression  of  incredu- 
lity, he  would  adduce  some  instances.  At 
these  discussions  those  ou  the  opposite  aide 
had  begun  by  holding  cholera  not  to  be  con- 
tagiooa  at  all ;  now  they  talked  of  it  not  be- 
ing nuprt  comta^mu  than  typhus,  or  some 
other  disease  assumed  to  be  contagious — 
this  was  notorious ;  and  it'  was  quite  obvious 
thAt  they  who  argued  on  the  degree  of  con- 
tagion, of  necessity  assumed  the  existence  of 
that  property  to  some  extent  or  other.  A  gain, 
it  was  ksown  to  ail  that  Dr.  Russell  went  to 
Bassia  a  non-contagionist,  but  that  the  film 
had  fallen  from  his  eyen,  and  he  returned 
holdisg  that  doctrine  no  longer.  Dr.  Law- 
rie,  an  intslUgent  physician,  who  had  seen' 
the  disease  in  India,  and  had  been  a  non- 
oootagionist,  had  just  acknowledged,  in  the 
Glasgow  Medical  Jonnal,  that  farther  evi. 
deuce  had  changed  his  opinion  ;  and  though 
last*  not  least,  was  Mr.  Orton,  known  as  the 
aothor  of  a  very  valuable  work  on  cholera, 
lavmerly  a  staunch  non-oontagionist,  and 
who  now  said  that  the  arguments  against 
contagioo  were  "  as  dust  in  the  balance** — 
SBchweie  his  veiy  words-^wben  weighed 
against  those  which  are  now  opposed  to 
them.  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  made  light 
of  this,  because  he  says  Mr,  Oiton  has  not 


of  late  seen  the  disease,  having  been  con- 
fined to  a  sick  bed.  Granted ;  But  these 
circumstances  ^ve  additional  weight  to  his 
opinions.  He  is  now  (said  the  speaker) 
removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  can 
weigh  the  evidence  without  the  prejudices 
of  a  partisan  ;  that  bis  recantation  hns  taken 
place  on  a  sick  bed  is  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  it  is — sincere.  It  was  remarkable, 
that  thooeh  the  daily  press  was  almost 
unanimously  against  contagion,  the  Re- 
▼iews  and  Mecfical  Journals  were  nearly  all 
in  its  favour  \  and  as  they  were  better  judfges, 
this  shewed  where  the  evidence  preponde- 
rated— indeed,  one  would  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  twe  opinions  could  exist  with 
regard  to  a  question  where  the  Medical 
Gazette  and  the  Lancet  embraced  the  same 
side,  and  were  seen  fighting  under  the  same 
banner. 

Dr.  Stewart  begged  that  Dr.  Copland 
would  repeat,  or  more  folly  state,  his  opinion 
relative  to  the  peculiar  odour  of  cholera 
constituting  a  discriminative  character  of  the 
disease.— [Dr.  Copland  explained :  but  we 
need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already  in- 
corporated in  Dr.  C.'a  opening  remarks.  J  Dr. 
Steward,  in  resuming,  observed  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  after  the  very  convincing  ar- 
guments of  the  contagionists,  that  there  could 
not  be  and  there  really  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  society  with  respect  to  cho- 
lera ;  that  all  the  members  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  disease  was  contagious  under  certain 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Burnett  begged  to  be  allowed  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

In  maintaining  the  contagious  character  of 
cholera,  he  never  intended  to  assume,  in- 
deed never  did  believe,  that  it  or  any  other 
contagious  disorder  was  always,  and  in  everjr 
case,  contracted  by  all  who  became  exposed 
to  its  influence.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  had 
discussed  at  some  length  the  distinction  be- 
tween contagion  and  infection,  and  had  in- 
sisted particularly  on  the  very  different  de- 
Srees  of  communicability  to  be  noticed  in 
iflerent  disorders.  Therefore  the  anti-con - 
tagionists,  who,  because  they  can  cite  the 
cases  of  some  persons  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  cholera  and  have 
nevertheless  escaped,  think  thus  to  confute 
the  contagionists,  only  knock  down  a  chi- 
mera themselves  have  raised ;  for  the  con- 
tagionists have  again  and  again  referred  to 
the  tmism,  that  many  diseases  which  are 
sporadic  in  their  origin  may  become  epide- 
mic and  contagious— as,  for  example,  typhus 
fever.  Indeed '(continued  he)  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  disease  being 
eonanunieabU  and  communiealed,  as  between 
an  object  being  vinbU  and  being  teen.  An 
object  may  be,  indeed  many  objects  are, 
visible,  which  nevertheless  are  not  necessa- 
rily seen ;  and  a  disease  maybe,  indeed  many 
diseases  are,.  eommunieahUt  which  neverthe- 
less are  not  necessarily  communieaiid.  More- 
over, the  contagionists  have  the  temerity  to 
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attempt  to  prove  a  negative,  and  pretame  to 
declare  that,  because  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  persona  have  been  with  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cholera,  'and  ha?e  escaped,  there- 
fore that  cholera  is  not  contagious.  But  can 
any  conclusion  be  more  illogical?  If  the 
cases  of  escape  were  ten  times  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are — if,  for  every  three,  there 
were  three  thousand — they  would  avail  no- 
thing against  even  one  well-marked  and  de- 
cided case  of  direct  communication ;  all 
that  they  could  legitimately  be  brought  to 
prove  would  be  the  comparative  facility  of. 
communication^the  relative  degree  of  con- 
tagiousness. Indeed,  to  this  point  do  most 
even  of  the  former  non-contagionisti>  seem 
to  be  veering ;  for  one  declares  that  it  is  no 
more  contagious  than  typhus,  and  another 
.that  it  is  contingently  contagious.  Dr.  Gil- 
christ being  the  only  spokesman  who  now 
dares  to  uphold  the  unblenched  banner  of 
non-contagion.  But  what  do  these  gentle- 
men mean  by  eotttingent  contagion  1  Are  not 
all  contagious  diseases  contingently  conta- 
gious l^and  are  not  these  contingencies  the 
predisposing  states  of  the  patient  s  health  ? 
This,  which  they  now  so  readily  grant,  is 
all  that  the  conlagiooistsever  have  desired: 
yet  why,  when  they  are  with  us  as  to 
facts,  are  they  not  with  us  in  name*  also  !— 
for  what  will  the  public  understand  by  their 
strenuously  repeated  affirmations  that  cho- 
jera  is  not  contagioiu  ?  Will  the  public  un- 
derstand that  it  is  contingently  contagious  ?~- 
will  they  not  rather  suppose  them  to  mean 
that  it  is  NOT  communicable  1 — and  then, 
should  such  a  dire  disease  be  suffered  unim- 
peded to  devastate  this  great  town,  will  not 
the  anti-contagionists  be  rightly  accused  of 
breaking  the  word  of  promise  to  the  sense, 
even  if  they  seem  to  keep  it  to  the  sound. 

As  to  the  statement  of  the  learned  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  speakers  have 
appeared  to  him  to  be  contending  for  victory 
rather  than  for  truth,  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  acquaint  him,  that  had  he  been 
present  at  the  former  meeting  he  would  have 
anown  that  the  verv  course  he  himself  just 
now  pursued,  to  arrive  at  truth,was  the  course 
that  the  contagionists  have  several  times 
journeyed  over  for  that  very  purpose  ;  that 
Dr.  Macleod,  Dr.  Sigmond,  Mr.  North,  and 
himself,  have  over  and  over  again  been 
obliged  to  prove  and  re- prove  the  facts  of 
communication ;  that  they  had  traced  the 
progress  of  the  disease  from  place  to  place — 
bad  shewn  that  ss  man  travelled  it  tra- 
velled, that  as  man  stopped  it  stopped ; 
that  when  communication  was  interrupted 
its  progress  was  interrupted ;  that  as  tra- 
vellers journeyed  round,  it  journeyed  circuit- 
ously  with  them  ;  and  in  contmuation  of 
these  arguments.  Dr.  Macleod  had  this 
evening,  among  other  points,  well  noticed 
the  iroporiaut  fnct  that  the  lust  places  in- 
fected with  cholera  had  been  the  gaols. 
He  might  likewise  have  shewn,  not  only  that 
it  attacks  last  those  places  which  are  most 


secluded,  bnt  also  that  it  attacks  first  tbe— 
which  are  the  most  public ;  for  where  do«s 
cholera  first  break  out  l^why,  in  sea-ports 
and  frontier  towns.  Where  hss  it  first  set  its 
foot  upon  our  own  land  1*»why,  it  has  been 
true  to  its  general  rule,  and  diosen  a  sea- 
port town  for  its  invasion.  Mr.  B-  conclucied 
by  denying  that  the  contagionists  formed  any 
party ;  he  came  open  to  conviction ;  he 
came,  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  be- 
lieve in  the  non> contagious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease i  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  facts, 
nor  resist  the  force  of  evidence.  He  would 
not  follow  truth  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  she 
concurred  with  prejudice,  but  was  ready  to 
give  up  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  fol- 
low the  path  her  unerring  finger  should  point 
out,  well  knowing,  that  althoueh  both  So- 
crates and  Plato  are  worthy  friends,  that 
the  better  friend  is  truth. 

Mb.  Kikq  appealed  to  the  society  if  his 
was  not  the  true  view  of  the  matter*  All 
diseases  were  contagious.  Was  not  lues 
venerea  a  contagious  disease  1  Very  well. 
And  typhus  ?  and  phthisis  ?  If  nobodv  rose 
to  dispute  it  with  him,  he  would  take  silence 
for  consent  (loud  laughter).  He  was  ready 
to  prove  it,  if  he  was  to  stand  there  on  his 
legs  till  three  in  the  morning  (cries  of  ques- 
tion). With  regard  to  cholera,  he  had  only 
to  say  that  he  was  proud  of  agreeing  with 
Dr.  James  Johnson  :  and  denied  that  that 
gentleman  and  he  had  changed  their  opinions 
as  somebody  had  stated  (laughter.) 

A  member  proposed  that  a  resolution  to 
that  effect  should  be  adopted  by  the  society ; 
but  this  was  very  properly  overruled. 

After  much  desultory  conversation,  which 
protracted  the  time  considerably  beyond  the 
usual  hour  for  breaking  up,  it  was  mored  by 
Dr.  J.  Johnson,  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  on  next  Saturday  (this)  evening,  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cholera  should  be 
discussed. 

NOTICES. 

Mr.  Addison's  paper  has  been  received, 
but  is  unavoidably  postponed,  owing  to  the 
^at  press  of  matter  on  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  cholera. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Baron  came  to 
hand  in  time,  but  it  was  impossibis  to  com- 
ply with  his  request  by  inserting  it  this  week. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Marshsll  Hall.  Mr.  Key, 
Dr.  Campbell,  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  Bauley, 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  a  Constant  Reader,  Phila- 
lethes,  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Y.  Z.  Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison,  a  Correspondent  (whose 
name  we  cannot  make  out),  dated  HeUtan, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Spence,  Non>Nemo,  Mr. 
Ward, Mr.  Knott,  Dr.  Badham,  Mr.Boshell, 
Mr.  Crowdv,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Green,  Pby- 
sicus,  Dr.  Stanley,  Mr.  Lawrance,  have  been 
received. 

A  Pupil  (Borough)  next  week. 

Philomeides :  we  are  sorry  that  at  present 
we  cannoL 

W«  WiLsuK,  Printer,  67,  ilkioncr^SUect.  Loudoa. 
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ioftBanmatwn(contimi£d.)''Appettrancet  of  the 
Blvod:  Bufy  Coat'^CoagulaHon.'^TWmi- 
natum$of  Inflammation :  Resolution-^Effw 
oopi — Suppuration,  "" 

Aftbr  speaking,  frentlemen,  in  the  last  lec- 
tore,  OD  the  general  subject  of  inflamma- 
tioB,  as  shewn  in  the  solids,  I  began  to  men- 
tioo  that  certain  changes  are  observed  like- 
wise in  the  blood.  I  merely  entered  upon 
the  coBsidenition  of  these  changes. 

I  slated,  thatTerj  frequently,  when  apart 
of  the  body  is  inflamed,  the  blood  which 
IS  drawn  from  a  vein  does  not  exhibit  the 
appearance  which  we  obsenre  in  health,  but 
that  the  red  particles  separate  from  the  fibrin, 
so  that  the  latter  remains  colourless  on  the 
top,  Ibffliing  what  is  called  "  the  inflamma- 
tory bufl",  or  bnfly  coat."  I  stated  that  this 
was  sometimes  drawn  into  an  excavated 
form,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  *'  cupped  •" 
•o  thai  the  blood  may  be  buffed  and  cupped. 

I  mentioned,  however,  that  though  this  is 
frsquently  observed,  yet  you  may  have  the 
»ost  TioJent  inflammation  without  any  such 
appearance  as  this  in  the  blood.  If  yiu  find 
*ich  an  appearance,  and  you  suspect  inflam- 
Bttticm,  you  will  certainly  have  so  much  the 
•ore  reason  to  believe  in  its  existence  ;  but 
«  vou  bare  tolerably  sufficient  evidence  that 
oiflammation  is  present,  you  are  not  to 
Joobt  its  existence  because  when  you  draw 
mood  yon  find  it  is  not  huffy. 
IBuffy  Coat. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  farther  consideration 
«  this  snbject.  The  buffiness  of  the  blood 
w  aot  proportionate  to  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
^a»e.  I  mentioned,  that,  in  the  case  of 
ttere  prpguancy,  you  sometimes  have  bufli- 
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ness ;  but  where  inflammation  is  present  and 
the  buffiness  likewise,  the  latter  is  not  neces- 
sanly  m  proportion  to  the  danger;  for.  in 
acute  rheumatism  confined  to  the  joints,  you 
wiH  often  find  the  blood  in  a  high  degree 
buffv  and  cupped,  although  there  is  not  the 
shglitest  danger  in  the  complaint. 

Many  particular  circumstances  are  neces- 
sary to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  pheno- 
menon.  The  first  cup  will  often  be  bufly 
when  the  second,  taken  within  a  minute  or 

lr«ii"wu''\i^"  ."'''    "^   P^^'^^P"   «ot 
at  an.    When  this  circumstance  occurs.  I 
believe  the  difference  generally  arises  from 
the   amendment  of   the  patient ;    for  the 
beneficial  effect  of  bleeding  is  iometime. 
very   striking^ it  sometimes   immediatelv 
checks    the   inflammation,    and    one    may 
conceive  that  a  certain  portion  of  benefit  in 
such  cases  takes  place  before  half  the  blood 
we  mtend  to  withdraw  is  removed  :   and 
when  the  second  cup  exhibits  less  buffiness 
tnan  the  first,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  the  actual 
amendment  of  the  patient.  ITie  fibrin  which 
forms  the  bufl^   coat  is  found  to  be  more 
abundant  in  inflamed  than  in  healthy  blood  • 
and  It  18  actually  found— at  least  we  are  told' 
so,  I  have  no  observations  of  my  own  upon 
the  point— that  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin  Va- 
nes in  different  cups  taken  from  the  patient  at 
tiie  same  bleeding;  that  the  blood  of  the 
first  cup  ^all  contain  actually  more  fibrin 
than   the    blood   of  the  second;   that  the 
bleeding  actually  induces  a  change  in  the 
blood  Itself;  that  not  merely  the  buffiness, 
but  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  whether  it  form 
buff  or  not,  is  found  to  vary  in  different 
cups ;  and  that  generally  it  is  most  abundant 
in  tne  first  cup. 

Coagulation, 
Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon— 
buffiness-I  must  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  general.  It  has 
been  contended  by  some,  that  the  formation 
of  the  coagulum  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  death 
of  the^blood ;  but  this  I  cannot  assent  to,  and 
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for  this  reason — ^because  acoagulam  will  often 
become  organized  ;  vessels  will  actually  form 
in  it,  not  merely  shoot  into  it,  but  vessels  will 
form  in  it,and  unite  with  the  surrounding  heal- 
thy parts.  I  therefore  cannot  ascribe  coagula- 
lation  to  the  death  of  the  blood.  Sir  Eva- 
rard  Home  declares  that  he  has  seen  vasca- 
Jarity  in  a  coagulum  when  detached,  when 
there  were  no  vessels  at  all  to  shoot  into  it, 
but  when,  by  its  inherent  vilal  power,  it  had 
produced  vessels.  I  therefore  cannot  believe 
that  the  coagulation  of  blood  is  the  effect  of 
its  death.  John  Hunter,  on  the  other  hand, 
ascribed  the  coagulation  of  blood  to  its  life ; 
I  cannot,  however,  assent  to  that  opinion  ei- 
ther. Freezing  is  known  to  kill  eggs ;  and 
that  process  must  be  supposed,  therefore,  to 
kill  blood ;  but  if  you  freeze  blood  and  then 
thaw  it,  the  moment  it  becomes  liquid  it  co- 
agulates,  just  as  though  it  had  never  been 
frozen.  You  must  suppose  this  blood  to  be 
lictually  dead,  and  its  subsequent  coagula- 
tion, therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  its  life. 
Sir  Charles  Scudamore  says,  that  when  blood 
coagulates,  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  escapes ;  that  the  blood  coagulates 
aooner  accordingly  as  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed  favoox  the  escape  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  and  he  consequently  ascribes  the 
coagulation  of  blood  to  the  escape  of  carbo< 
nic  acid.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  more 
blood  is  exposed — if  it  be  allowed  to  trickle 
down  the  arm  instead  of  coming  immediately 
into  the  receiver — the  more  it  is  exposed  in 
th^t  way,  or  by  being  received  into  a  large 
shallow  basin,  which  presents  a  greater  sur- 
face to  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  into  a  small 
vetoel ;  or  if  it  be  received  into  a  ves- 
sel calculated  to  retain  the  heat,  wtd  con- 
sequently not  allowing  the  blood  to  cool  to 
rapidly,  and  ntore  especially  if  it  be  re- 
ceived into  a  vessel  actually  warm  t  it  is  said 
that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  the  es- 
cape of  carbonic  acid  being  favoured,  it  coa- 
gulates the  sooner.  This  may  be  all  true ; 
but  we  have  very  high  anthority,  as  high 
authority  as  we  can  wish  for'^namely,  that 
of  our  own  Professor,  Dr.  Turner — ^for  stat- 
ing that  no  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the 
blood  during  coagulation.  When  we  con- 
sider, that,  in  the  same  dead  body,  we  have 
a  quantity  of  blood  liquid  in  one  part  and 
coagulated  in  another — and  nothing  ia  more 
common  than  to  find  this  the  case  in  the 
different  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  its 
different  large  vessele — I  cannot  ascribe 
the  coagulation  of  blood  either  to  its  life  or 
death,  or  indeed  to  any  escape  of  carbonic 
acid)  I  therefore  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  why  blood  coagulates.  I  am  not  satia- 
fied  with  the  reasons  that  have  been  given, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  advance  another 
reaffon  instead  of  them ;  and  it  is  always  a 
great  point  gained  to  know  one*a  ignorance. 
The  buffiness  of  the  blood  is  certainly  af- 
fected  by  the  slowness  of  the  coagulation ; 
•0  that  if  the  blood  do  not  flow  freely  at  first. 


but  does  afterwards,  the  quick  coaealation  of 
the  first  cup  may  not  give  the  red  particles 
time  to  subside,  and  this  may  prevent  its  being 
huffy.  Hence  von  see  that  Uie  quick  or  slow 
coagulation  of  blood  muat  affect  its  buffiness. 
As  blood  coagulates  the  sooner  the  more  it  is 
exposed,  and  therefore  the  more  slowly  it 
trickles  down  the  arm,  a  thus  increased  quick- 
ness of  coagulation  may  prevent  blood  from 
being  bufiy  which  otherwise  would  be  so ; 
and  when  it  comes  out  more  freely  into  tbe 
second  cup,  it  may  coagulate  more  slowly, 
and  then,  if  there  be  a  disposition  to  buff, 
the  buff  will  form  ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  have  no  buffiness  in  the  first  cup, 
but  to  find  it  in  the  second.  Therefore,  al. 
though  a  patient  may  have  improved  from 
bleeding,  and  have  a  disposition  to  form  less 
buff  in  the  second  cup  than  in  the  first,  jet 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  ita  trickling 
down  the  arm  into  the  first  cup  may  give 
rise  to  an  opposite  occurrence,  and  may 
counterbalance  the  operation  of  the  be- 
nefit. You  may  have  buffiness  in  the  first 
cup  and  none  in  the  second,  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  patient ;  or  you  may  have 
no  bufiiness  in  the  first  and  find  it  in  the  se- 
cond, notwithstanding  the  patient  has  im- 
proved, from  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
the  second  cup  coagulating  less  speedily  than 
the  first. 

But  although  the  quickness  and  slowness 
of  coagulation  can  affect  the  formation  of 
buff,  yet  they  are  not  the  cause  of  it ;  for  H 
has  been  known  that,  of  two  portions  of  the 
same  blood,  one  has  continued  fluid  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  other  had  beeun  to  form  buff, 
and  yet  has  shewn  no  buff.  When  the  streaxn 
of  blood  is  exactly  the  same,  causing  the  blood 
to  flow  into  cups  with  equal  rapidity,  you 
will  sometimes  find  the  difference  of  bttff'  to 
be  exceedingly  great;  and  you  will  some- 
times find  the  buffiness  to  be  the  same  wben 
one  cup  has  coagulated  very  slowly,  and  tbe 
other  very  quicklyt  Dr.  Stokes  has  given  us 
some  experiments  upon  this  point,  in  his 
Pathological  Observations.  He  has  furnish- 
ed twenty-seven  experiments,  in*  fifteen  of 
which  buff  was  formed,  and  in  the  other 
twelve  it  was  not.  Among  the  twelve  in  which 
no  buff  was  formed,  no  coagulation  took 
place  in  three  of  them  in  less  than  horn 
twenty  to  forty  minutes ;  and  in  four  there 
was  no  coagulation  for  eight  minutes.  There 
was  abundance  of  time,  through  the  slowness 
of  coagulation,  for  the  red  particles  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  fibiin,  and  yet  the  resolt  was 
as  I  have  stated ;  whereas,  in  the  fifteen  in 
which  buff  was  produced,  not  one  specimen 
delayed  to  coagulate  longer  than  fourteen  mi- 
nutes, and  in  all  but  three  coagulations  took 
place  in  five  minutes  ;  and  yet  buff  was  pro- 
duced. The  real  cause  of  the  buffiness  of  in. 
flammatory  blood,  therefore,  certainly  is  not 
the  slowness  of  the  coagulation  |  but  from 
what  it  proceeds,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  fibrin ;  for  it  ap- 
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petn  to  ba  a  &et,  that  the  fitnrin  of  bafly 
blood  u  both  thhmer  and  more  abandant 
ttian  tbat  of  other  blood.  If  it  be  thiDoer, 
one  may  coneeive  that  the  red  particles  will 
more  easily  eeparate  from  it,  and  sobside  to 
the  bottom.  That  may  be  the  reason,  but  I 
do  not  say  it  is.  As  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is 
known  to  vary  dunng  the  flow  of  blood,  so 
probably  may  the  thinness ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  blood  which  shewed  buffiness 
m  the  irst  eap  exhibits  none  in  the  sccoud^ 
the  blood  being  thicker,  the  red  particles  do 
not  so  easily  separate.  However,  the  buffiness 
of  the  blood  IS  not  proportionate  to  the  slowness 
of  the  coagulation .  Dr.  Stokes'  experiments 
eoofiraied  the  opinion  I  had  formed  before 
fipom  observation  and  reading,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  tree,  that  generally  bnffy  blood  coagu- 
lates more  slowly  than  oiher  blood,  although 
I  do  not  ascribe  the  buffiness  to  this  cir* 
cosBstance  ;  and  the  slowness  of  cosgulation 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
thinness  of  the  fibrin  ;  if  the  fibrin  be  thin, 
it  must  probably  be  lets  easily  disposed 
to  solidify.  It  is  said  that  the  mere  celerity 
of  the  circulation  does  not  effect  any  changes 
in  the  quality  of  the  blood ;  that  it  is  not 
becaose  the  pulse  is  quick  in  inflammation 
that  the  quality  of  the  blood  changes ;  for 
Sir  Charles  Scodamore  says,  for  example, 
that  where  there  has  been  great  celerity 
from  pore  fever  or  exercise,  and  blood  taken 
away,  no  buff  has  been  observed.  This, 
however,  has  been  denied  by  others. 

Although,  however,  inflammstory  blood 
shewing  buff  generally  coagulates  more 
•lowly  than  other  blood,  yet  the  buff  coagu- 
lates, if  there  be  strength  of  body,  very 
firmly— more  firmly  than  the  crassamentam 
in  health.  However,  the  firmness  and  the 
cop-like  form  sre  usually  proportionate  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient ;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  tbe  firmness  of  the  congu- 
lam  is  sometimes  very  great,  without  there 
being  any  cupped  appearance.  Certainly 
the  firmness  of  the  boffy  cost  is  usually  pro- 
portionate  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
the  firmness  and  cupped  form  are  said  to  be 
greater,  though  I  do  not  know  that  tbey  are, 
in  iniammatioo  of  fibrous  membranes,  such 
as  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and 
in  the  inflammation  of  serous  membranes, 
than  of  other  parts. 

If  ic  so  happen  that  the  buff  of  the  blood 
be  not  firm,  then  tbe  blood  is  said  to  be  thtf ; 
mid  when  the  eoagolum  of  blood  is  soft, 
whether  it  be  bufly  or  not,  generally  I  be- 
lieve yoQ  will  find  the  serum  too  abundant  ;— 
at  least  when  the  blood  is  watery  you  will 
nsnal^  find  the  coagulum  soft,  whether  it  be 
a  red  coagulum  or  a  bofiy  one.  Two  writers. 
Trail  and  Gendrin,  one  in  oar  own  country, 
and  one  abroad,  say  that  the  serum  of  in- 
iammatoiy  blood  is  altered  in  quality^  that 
It  oontaiiM  twice  as  much  albumen  as  is 
Iband  id  health. 

The  capped  appearaa^e  pf  the  bIoo4>  in- 


dependently of  the  buffiness,  b  very  much  af« 
fected  by  the  sise  of  the  vessel  into  which 
you  draw  it.  If  you  extract  the  blood  of  a 
patient  into  a  tea>cup,  you  have  an  infinitely 
greater  chance  of  finding  it  buffy  than  if  yoa 
draw  it  into  a  hand -basin  ;  the  larger  the 
vessel,  the  less  is  the  disposition  to  form  the 
buff,  and  likewise  to  form  the  cup  appear- 
ance. For  accurate  observation  blood  should 
be  drawn  ceruinly  into  small  vessels. 

These  are  the  gross  changes,  if  I  msy  so 

rk,  in  the  blocKl ;  but  some  writers  say 
there  are  still  moro  minnte  changes. 
Dr.  Hastings  says  that,  with  a  microscopy, 
he  found  the  blood  in  inflamed  capillaries  of 
a  deeper  colour  than  usual,  as  it  were  broken 
dovm,  homogeneous,  with  no  appearance  of 
red  particles.  The  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  general  blood  in  the  system,  but  to 
that  of  tbe  inflamed  vetsels  themselves.  Ho 
says  that  in  three  experiments  there  were 
flocculi  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  which  disap- 
peared as  he  directed  his  eye  toward  the 
healthy  vessels.  What  these  flocculi  were,  I 
do  not  know ;  whether  they  were  exceed- 
ingly mioute  coagulations  of  lymph,  formed 
from  the  slow  motion  of  the  blood— for  it 
moves  more  slowly  in  an  inflamed  part — and 
which  were  re-dissolved  when  they  reached 
tbe  vessels  where  there  was  a  proper  mo- 
tion, I  cannot  tell. 

It  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  blood 
is  very  black  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inflam- 
ed parts  i  and  when  you  apply  leeches  it  is 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  their  applicatiob, 
and  perhaps  not  till  after  severnl  applica- 
tions, that  it  becomes  bright.  This  is  a  fact : 
you  will  find  that  the  blood  which  comes  away 
first  is  generally  very  black,  whereas  the 
blood  that  streams  afterwards  will  become 
brighter ;  but  it  will  sometimes  remain 
black  till  the  second  or  third  application  of 
leeches.  I  have  observed  this  frequently, 
and  I  presume  it  arises  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  blood,  from  moving  slowly, 
acquires  more  of  a  venous  character.  I  have 
koown  the  blood,  times  innumerable,  black 
on  the  first  application  of  leeches,  and  I  once 
knew  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  chronic  in« 
flnmmation  of  the  liver,  highly  offensive,  so 
that  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  it 
went  into  a  state  of  putrefaction;  but  as 
leeches  were  applied  day  after  day,  it  became 
brighter  and  brighter,  and  at  last  regained 
its  natural  odour  and  nature. 

It  would  be  wron^  to  consider  ioflamma«' 
tion  as  merely  affectiag  the  solids ;  it  affects 
likewise  the  blood  itself. 

Tenninationi, 

Now  inflammation  may  terminate  in  com* 
plete  health  of  the  part^the  part  may  in  a 
direct  manner  regain  its  former  state ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  said  to  terminate 
in  retolHtim,  But  generally  when  there  is 
this  resolution,  there  is  some  increased  secre- 
tion, either  at  a  distant  part,  or  if  the  part 
afleeted  be  of  a  secreting  character,  in  it 
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itself.  If  it  be  a  leroas  memhrane,  there  ia 
more  or  lesa  effoaion;  if  it  be  a  cellalar 
membrane,  there  is  a  more  or  less  cedema- 
tous  condition,  which  yoa  can  observe  ex« 
temally.  Bat  if  these  things  be  very  slight, 
only  temporary,  perhaps  no  inconvenience  is 
produced,  and  the  termination  of  inflamma- 
tion  is  then  said  to  be  in  *'  resolution."  If, 
however,  it  be  a  serous  membrane  that  is 
attacked,  and  there  be  a  copious  secretion, 
it  is  said  to  terminate  in  egiuum.  If  it  be  a 
cellular  membrane  that  has  been  inflamed, 
and  it  does  not  terminate  in  resolution,  a 
new  fluid  is  continually  formed,  called  put, 
and  the  formation  of  this  new  fluid  is  deno- 
minated  suppuration.  If  it  be  a  mucous  mem- 
brane which  has  been  aflected,  you  generally 
have  a  great  discharge  either  of  mucus  or 
pus,  so  that  you  may  have  suppuration  either 
from  a  dellular  or  a  mucous  membrane.  It 
is  actually  pus  that  is  formed  continually  in 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  ;  nay, 
you  likewise  have  pus  produced  from  the  in- 
terior of  a  vessel.  But  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
^though  authors  call  these  "  terminations," 
yet  these  copious  secretions  are  not  necessa- 
rily terminations,  and  that  when  they  begin, 
it  u  not  a  matter  of  course  that  inflamma- 
tion ahall  end ;  we  ought  rather  to  say,  I 
think,  that  inflammation  sooner  or  later  in- 
duces effusion — induces  suppuralion,  beoauae 
the  inflammation  does  not  always  cease  when 
they  take  place.  Although  the  part  may 
suppurate,  or  fall  into  a  state  of  effu- 
sion, still  these  processes  may  be  inflam- 
■latory— you  may  still  have  to  go  on  with 
and'infiammatory  measures — you  may  still 
have  heat,  pain,  tenderness,  and  ail  the 
marks  of  inflammation.  We  ought,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  rather  to  say  that  in- 
flammation, sooner  or  later,  iuducea  these 
changes,  or  that  these  occunences  take 
place  in  inflamed  parts,  the  inflammation 
subsiding  or  not,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 
Inflammation  may  terminate,  however, 
not  in  health,  directly  or  after  these  pro- 
cesses, but  in  death,  either  general  or  lo- 
cal. You  may  have  inflammation  destroy 
life  without  any  farther  change  taking  place 
than  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  itself. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  persons  die  of  en- 
teritis, without  mortification  or  any  other 
change  than  inflammation.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  inflammation  does 
not  destroy  gencrail  life,  but  (he  life  of  the 
individual  part,  and  then  it  is  said  to  termi- 
nate in  mertiJiauioH,  But  the  inflammation 
may  still  continue,  qot  in  the  dead  part,  but 
in  those  aroundi  and  extend  farther  till  more 
parts  die,  or  not,  just  as  the  ease  may  be. 
RetMution, 
1  will  now  apeak  particularly  of  theae 
variona  *'  terminationay"  aa  they  are  called  ; 
the  firat  of  which — resolution — ia  really  a 
teimination.  Now  when  an  inflammation  ia 
jeaohred,  all  the  symptoms  decline,  and  no 
.fireah  aympioiui  arise  >  and  this  is  easentiai 


to  the  character  of  re solotion.  In  this  state 
the  urine  generally  depoaita  an  abundant  red 
aediment  When  the  inflammation  ia  going 
on,  the  urine  ia  generally  high-coloured,  but 
clear ;  but  when  the  inflammation  aubsides, 
there  ia  usually  a  copious  red  sediment,  and 
the  reason  of  this,  as  given  by  chemists,  is 
the  following.  In  healthy  urine  there  ia  U- 
thate  of  ammonia,  which  is  pale  and  white, 
aa  also  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  the  nature 
of  which  IS  not  known,  but  which  is  thought 
to  be  perhaps  a  modification  of  lithic  acid.  If 
to  lithate  of  ammonia  out  of  the  body  you  add 
what  are  called  the  purpuraia,  you  immediate- 
ly produce  a  pink  substance,  such  as  yoa  find 
in  hectic  fever ;  and  if  the  urine  have  its 
usual  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  mixta  re  of 
that  with  the  pink  appearance  produced  by  the 
purpurates  and  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  gives 
a  red  colour — pink  and  yellow  mixed  toge- 
ther form  a  red  colour.  Now  in  this  diseased 
state  of  things,  nitric  acid,  as  chemists  tell 
us,  is  formed  in  excess  in  the  urine,  which 
acts  upon  the  lithic  acid,  and  converts  some 
of  it  into  a  new  add,  called  purpuric  Thi* 
purpuric  add,  uniting  vriih  the  salts  of  the 
urine,  makes  the  purpurates ;  and  these  pur- 
purates, mixing  with  the  lithate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  always  in  the  urine,  produce  a 
pink  deposit,  which  pink  deposit,  united 
with  the  yellow  colouring  matter,  become* 
red.  The  lithate  of  ammonia  and  soda  are 
formed  in  some  degree  of  excess  in  the  urine 
under  inflammation,  and  nitric  acid  ia  pro- 
duced, which,  as  I  have  said,  acting  upt  n 
the  lithic  acid,  produces  purpuric  add,  so  that 
the  purpurates  are  formed.  These,  mixing 
with  lithate  of  ammonia,  produce  a  pink  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  this  unites  with  the  yellow 
colouring  matter,  the  colour  is  changed  to 
red.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  deposit 
is  red.  The  reason  why  the  urine  is  red 
without  sediment  till  the  inflammation  de- 
clines is  this— the  same  substances  are  in 
the  urine,  but  held  in  solution  during 
the  activity  of  the  complaint ;  but  when  it 
declines,  an  excess  of  lithic  acid  is  formed, 
producing  super-lithates,  and  these  are  veiy 
insoluble,  and  therefore  a  great  portion  of 
them  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  predpiute ; 
hence  you  have  the  red  sediment.  This  is 
the  explanation  given  by  one  who  under- 
stands these  things  better 'than  any  other 
man  perhaps  in  Eorope^-1  mean  Dr.  Front. 
You  find  these  changes  in  the  urine :  the 
deep-red  colour,  with  transparency,  during 
the  activity,  and  the  copious  red  deposit  dur- 
ing the  termination  of  the  disease ;  and  you 
find  these  very  same  thinp  from  the  most 
common  cold,  and  certamly  often  in  the 
same  abundance. 

Effutton. 

If,  however,  the  inflammation  do  not  ter.^ 

minate  in  resolution,  but  produce  such  aa 

effusion  as  from  its  quantity  can  do  haim» 

then,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammaiion 
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Bubsadey  o?  indeed  whether  they  subside  or 
sot,  yoa  have  a  fresh  set  of  symptoms  come 
OD,  from  the  compression  of  the  parts.  For 
example,  if  the  pleora  have  been  inflamed, 
and  the  inflammation  induces  at  last  copious 
efiusion,  after  the  pleoritishas  subsided,  vou 
hare  a  fresh  state  of  symptoms,  dependent 
upon  the  compression  of  the  long.  When 
there  ia  this  excessive  effusion,  however,  in 
a  serous  membrane,  there  is  generally  some- 
thing more — fibria  is  usually  thrown  out, 
sometimes  forming  layers,  sometimes  dif- 
fused in  the  serum,  and  forming  floccuH, 
larger  or  smaller,  so  that  the  serum  is  turbid, 
and  not  only  turbid,  but  you  may  have  flakes 
in  it.  When  serum  is  thus  poured  out  in  a 
senws  membrane,  it  is  at  last  often  entirely 
aheorfaed  while  the  flbrin  remains ;  and  he 
qaentXy  we  find  fibrin  where  there  is  no  ap- 
peaxanoe  of  serum,  the  serum  having  been 
absorbed,  or  fibrin  alone  having  been  pro- 
ducedL  Fibrin,  so  poured  out,  has  been 
seen  in  so  short  a  time  as  four  hours  after 
the  commencement  of  inflammation.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  says  that  he 
has  seen  lymph  lying  on  a  serous  membrane 
within  ibor  houn  after  he  had  induced  the  in- 
flammation. Sir  Everard  Home  says,  that 
he  has  known  an  effusion  of  fibrin  form  vas- 
cular adhesions  in  the  course  of  twenty- four 
faoois.  So  rapid  are  these  changes,  thet  it 
appears  inflammation  may  cause  an  effusion 
of  lymph  in  four  hours :  and  that  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  veiy  first,  this 
portioa  of  fibrin  may  become  an  adhe- 
sion, containing  blood-vessels.  Sometimes 
the  effusion  which  occurs  is  not  serum, 
is  not  lymph,  or  serum  and  lymph,  but 
is  pos  ;  so  that  you  may  have  the  pleura, 
the  pericardium,  or  the  tunica  vaginalis,  filled 
with  pus,  and  sometimes  you  may  have  a 
mixtoTe  of  pus  and  serum. 

Suppuration, 

If  the  third  effect  of  inflammation  take 
place— not  resolution,  not  effusion,  but  sup- 
puration, then  the  pain  indeed  generally 
ceases,  bat  the  swelling  which  was  present 
during  the  inflammation  still  remains ;  and  if 
there  were  not  much  swelling  before,  perhaps 
there  is  a  good  deal  now.  This  swelling, 
howe  ver,  does  not,  as  when  a  part  is  in- 
flamed, feel  hard,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
soft,  and  frequently  you  may  discover  fluc- 
tuation early.  Sometimes  you  cannot  dis- 
cover thu  at  first,  but  as  the  fluid  increases, 
you  discover  more  and  more,  till  the  fluctua- 
tioo  is  most  decided.  The  pain,  however, 
does  not  always  go  away ;  it  may  decline  at 
first,  but  as  the  fluid  increases,  you  may  have 
fresh  pain  from  tension  of  the  part ;  the  part 
nay  become  exceedingly  tonse  from  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  which  afterwards  is  ab- 
sorbed, or  escapes  either  by  art  or  nature. 
There  may  be  very  considerable  pain.  Be- 
sides this,  just  as  in  effusion  of  a  serous  mem- 
brane, where  there  is  suppuration  of  a  cellu- 


lar membrane,  or  of  any  organ,  you  may  have 
fresh  symptoms  from  pressure.  That,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  part ; 
if  the  part  in  which  the  pus  collects  be  one 
which  will ,  suffer  from  compression,  then 
yoo  may,  of  coarse,  have  fresh  symptoms 
from  the  mere  oompresiion.  But  besides 
this,  if  the  suppuration  be  extensive,  yoa 
have  general  shivering.  As  soon  as  the  mat- 
ter forms,  or  .when  it  is  fonning,  or  soon 
after  it,  what  are  called  rigon  t^e  place  ; 
and  after  a  time  you  have  great  heat  and 
sweating— in  fact,  you  have  what  is  called 
hectic  fever. 

Hectic  Fever, — Now  this  hectic  fever  is 
marked  by  a  quick,  but  weak  pulse,  by 
heat  of  the  whole  surface,  but  particularly 
heat  with  a  red  flush  upon  the  cheeks,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Sometimes  the  whole  of  these  are  red,  but 
more  frequently  the  redness  is  partial,  forms 
patches,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  cheek,the  sixe. 
of  half-a-crown,more  or  less,  may  be  intousely 
red,  while  all  around  is  of  the  usual  pale 
character.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms, 
the  patient  has  profuse  sweating,  so  that 
as  soon  as  he  falls  asleep  he  is  almost 
sure  to  fall  into  a  sweat,  and  frequently, 
when  not  asleep  he  still  sweats.  These 
symptoms  are  aggravated  generally  at  night, 
and  frequently  ^o  at  noon,  and  indeed  at 
any  time  when  food  is  taken.  It  is  remarka- 
ble to  notice  the  effect  of  sleep  upon  the 
sweats.  If  a  patient  fall  asleep  but  for  two 
minutes,  although  he  may  not  know  it,  it  is 
very  common  to  find  these  sweats  break  out, 
and  they  are  frequently  very  partial,  being 
observed  particularly  about  the  head  and 
chest. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  sediment  of  the 
urine  is  not  red,  but  pink.  I  should  have 
said,  that  when  it  is  red  it  is  called  lateritious, 
looking  like  a  brick.  In  hectic  fever,  when 
the  suppuration  is  going  on,  the  sediment  is 
of  a  pink  colour.  The  chemical  changes  are 
precisely  the  same,  the  purpurates  acting 
upon  the  lithates,  and  producing  this  pink 
colour ;  but  this  pink  colour  is  not  changed 
to  red,  because  it  appears  that  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  the  urine  is  absent,  and 
therefore  the  pink  of  the  purpurates  and 
lithates  remains  unchanged. 

Frequently  in  this  stato  of  things,  the  in- 
testines pour  forth  a  fluid  as  abundantly  as 
the  skin,  so  that  you  have  purging,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  purging  alternates  with  the 
sweating,  so  that  if  you  have  an  increase  of 
the  sweating,  there  is  a  decrease  of  the 
purging,  and  vice  «er<d.  This  sweating  and 
this  purging  are  called  colliquative  $  melting 
the  patient  down,  aud  hence  the  name.  The 
alimentary  canal  often  becomes  inflamed,  and 
when  you  open  a  patient  who  has  laboured  un- 
der this  state,  yon  find  the  mucous  membrane 
red,  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  the  tongue  is 
at  length  red :  you  may  see  it  yellowish,  or  of 
a  deep  brown  colour,  but  for  tne  most  part  it 
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ii  rtd,  either  at  the  eurface,  or  at  the  tip,  or 
at  the  sides  and  tip.  The  mind  geoerally 
becomes  very  qaick»  the  patient  is  excea- 
flively  alive  to  every  thing,  and,  at  the  very 
last,  a  degree  of  deliriam  takes  place ;  and, 
when  that  oocurs,  it  is  usually  the  precursor 
of  a  fatal  end.  I  need  not  say  there  is 
usoally  extreme  debility  and  wasting  of  the 
body. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  howoTer,  that 
these  symptoms,  called  hectic  fever,  mav 
occar  without  any  suppuration.  They  will 
occur,  I  know,  from  mere  depression  of  mind ; 
they  will  occur  frequently  in  women  from 
excessive  suckliDg--from  suckling  too  much, 
or  suckling  too  long.  All  these  symptoms, 
without  suppuration,  will  sometimes  remain 
fbr  a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  patient  at 
last,  by  proper  manogement,  do  very  well. 

Abseess.'^lf  the  pus,  which  is  formed,  be 
collected  into  a  mass,  we  term  the  collection 
an  ah9cett»  Supposing  the  formation  take 
place  in  a  cellular  membrane,  fibrin  is  thrown 
out,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  exterior  to 
the  fibrin,  becomes  mor^  dense  and  more 
▼ascular.  A  cavity  is  formed  in  the  lymph, 
containing  the  pus,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
cavity  is  formed  of  the  condensed  cellular 
memorane.  This  lymph,  forming  the  cavity*  is 
^dually  absorbed  in  one  part,  and  that  part 
IS  uiiually  one  which.is  nearest  to  the  surface, 
or  some  exit  of  the  body ;  so  that  if  it  be 
nearest  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  portion 
nearest  the  surface  is  absorbed  ;  or  if  it  be 
near  the  intestines,  the  portion  nearest  the 
intestines  ift  absorbed,  and  so  on.  Wherever 
there  is  Uie  easiest  exit  for  the  contents, 
there  the  fibrin  becomes  absorbed.  This  is  a 
very  extraordinary  and  beautiful  provision  of 
nature.  If  there  be  a  possibility  of  the  pus 
Escaping  into  a  part  where  it  might  do  harm, 
adhesions  are  formed  all  round  that  situa* 
tion,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  pus 
into  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  in 
pathology  than  this— than  the  process  of 
nature  m  giving  exit  to  the  matter  in  a  way 
the  most  calculated  to  fecilitate,  and  in 
taking  steps  the  best  calculated  to  prevent 
mischief. 
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LxcTtJBa  VI.— Nov.  17, 1831. 
Chorea  '^Melancholia . 
Gentlxmew,— The  case  of  Chorea,  which  I 
noticed  in  my  last  lecture,  is  still  upon  our 
books.  1*he  violence  of  the  symptoms  abat- 
ed after  Uie  bowels  were  effectuslly  cleared, 
and  the  Carbonate  of  Iron  had  been  taken 
fbr  afewdivys;  but,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mother  of  the  patient,  the  bowels 
became  confined,  and  two  days  ago  the 
irregular  movemento  increased  to  a  greater 


degree  than  when  the  girl  was  first 
brought  CO  the  dispemary.  The  om  of 
the  purgatives  has  been  again  rsaorted  to ; 
and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  effect 
of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron  in  its  moat  effi- 
cient  form,  it  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by 
adding  sixty  minims  of  the  tincture  of  Muriate 
of  Iron  to  a  mixture  consisting  of  on*  table 
^wonful  of  a  solution  of  two  ounoes  of  Bi» 
carbonate  of  Soda  in  a  pint  of  water,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sea 
Salt,  and  a  third  of  a  pint  of  water.  By 
swallowing  this  dose  at  the  moment  of  mix* 
ing  it,  two  grains  and  a  half  of  pure  Carbo- 
nate of  Iron  are  taken,  in  a  state  the  beet 
adapted  for  securing  its  influence  npon  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  cotiseqnentty  for 
obtaining  its  tonic  effect;  and,  if  the  atatn- 
ments  of  Mr.  Phillips  respecting  the  quantity 
of  Protocarbonate  of  Iron  in  the  Sabcarbo- 
nate,  usually  met  with,  be  correct,  this  dose 
ia  equivalent  to  sixty-five  grains  of  that  pre- 
paration. The  chief  object  of  the  Muiate 
of  Soda  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  nnder  the 
influence  of  the  Carbonate  of  Iron,  without 
the  daily  use  of  more  active  cathartics.  I 
will  now,  'gentlemen,  take  advantage  of  th« 
opportunity,  which  this  case  afifords  me,  of 
making  a  few  remerks  on  Chorea. 

The  condition  of  this  patient,  Margaret 
Brady,  has  enabled  you  to  form  an  accnrafce 
idea  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  chia 
curious  disease  ;  the  jerking  movements  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  the  constant  reetlesaaesa, 
the  twitchings  of  the  face,  the  agitated,  irre- 
gular movement,  on  raising  the  leg  in  the  effort 
to  walk,  the  difliculty  of  putting  the  foot 
firmly  to  the  ground,  the  partial  defect  in  er- 
ticulation,  and  the  almost  entire  want  of 
controul  over  the  voluntary  musclrs.  Thes« 
movements  vary  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  exhibit  the 
most  singular  anomalies.  Thus,  in  one 
case  related  by  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Nottingham, 
and  published  in  thp  fifth  volume  of  the  £din- 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  we  find 
symptoms  in  several  respects  resembliag 
those  of  Hydrophobia ;  for  instance,  the  or-^ 
dinary  irregular  movements  were  accompa- 
nied with  a  constant  snapping  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  was  somctimea  so  violent 
as  to  require  the  jaw  to  be  held ;  there  was 
great  suscentibllity  of  cold  air  on  the  surface, 
and  a  dread  of  swallowing  liquids,  owing  to 
spasms  being  excited  the  moment  they  tonch- 
ed  the  fauces,  with  a  catching  of  the  breath 
and  convulsive  respiration.  In  anothercase, 
detailed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  the  disease  atrongw 
ly  resembled  Tarentismus;  the  individual 
had  an  immoderate  propensity  to  dance,  and 
the  movements  kept  lime  to  a  tone  which 
dwelt  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  But  such 
anomalies  are  rare,  and  in  common  the  ex- 
ternal symptoms  of  the  disease  are  such  as 
you  have  seen  them  in^^  case  under  treat- 
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'  "With  tlwflc  note  oIiyioiii  tymptomi  tbere  ii 
oftoo  a  Tenr  variable,  lometimet  ra?  eoous  ap* 
petit0Y  a  fulneis  andhard  iiCatc  of  th«  abdomen, 
and  a  cooMipated  state  of  the  bowels.  The 
vivacity  and  playfulneia  natural  to  the  age  in 
which  the  diaeaae  moat  frequently  occurs,  is 
loat;  aad,  if  the  attack  be  obstinate' and 
loag'COBtiaoed,  the  eye  loses  its  intelligence^ 
and  the  cooatenanoe  becomes  pale,  languid, 
and  expieasive  of  vacancy,  or  the  approach  of 
fiitaity*  In  a  few  cases  the  involuntary  move* 
meats  have  continued  daring  sleep ;  in  others, 
as  in  the  case  before  ns,  they  cease  only  at 
that  time.  You  will  fiad  that  some  writers,  for 
■nataaoe  Darwin,  assert,  that  tl^e  will  can  so 
lar  eoDtroal  the  movements,  that  the  patient 
can  hm  still  in  bed  if  he  please ;  but  eipe- 
» is  directly  at  varianee  with  this  asser- 

ia  Brady's  case,  although  the 
Dmoaasedufing  sleep,  yet,  she  cannot 
I  them  in  bed  when  she  is  awake. 
TIm  greater  nomber  of  the  cases  of  Chorea 
(emuaatefavourabiy;  nevertheless,  in  a  few 
jasfancra  death  has  occurred,  but  only  in 
thoaa  of  greatly  weakened  constitutions,  in 
which  the  continuance  of  the  convulsions 
aad  the  want  of  rest  have  actually  worn 
cot  Che  stieagth.  But  if  death  seldom  occur 
in  cases  of  what  may  be  termed  idiopathic 
jChorca,  it  is  almost  always  the  remit  of 
4hat  fimn  of  the  disease  which  sometimes 
rheumatic  fever ;  in  which 
,  post  aaortem  dissections  have  displayed 

t  of  the  apinal  meninges,  soften- 
tag  of  tha  cord  itself,  or,  as  I  have  seen  in 
Cww  cases,  following  rheumatic  metastasis, 

I  of  the  sheaths  of  the  phrenic 
,  and  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  car- 
diac pleans.    The  last-mentioned  variety  of 
Charea  has  not,  as  far  as  memory  serves 
mm,  been  noted  by  any  writer  on  the  disease. 
It  is  almost  uanecessary,  gentlemen,  to 
infionn  yoa  that  Choiea  is  a  disease  oonnect- 
jtd  with,  or  dependant  on,  a  highly  iiiitahle 
conditieo  of  the  nervona  system.    This  ner- 
▼oas  coBStitntioa,  or  temperament,  displays 
itself  by  an  unusual  degree  of  sensibility 
aad  sQSoeptibility  of  impression ;  so  that  cir- 
caasaCaaces  which,  in  a  healthv  constitution, 
are  indiiierent,  produce  in  this  inordinate  ac- 
tiooa,  with  or  without  pain.     As  this  state 
is  apparently  sometimes  congenital,  it  may 
be  reasonably  inured  whether  it  is  likely  to 
dcpaod  upon  any  variety  of  organisation  in 
•the  fataia  aad  nerves,  which  would  tend  to 
vagnlate  and  modify  ordinary  impressions  1 
or  whether  it  is  merely  the  result  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain,  and  dis- 
poning it  to  be  more  eacitable  than  when 
aoch  an  exoesa  does  not  exist  t    In  reply  to 
•these  oaeries  it  may  be  stated,  that  we  have 
no  evidences  of  peculiar  organisatioo,  or 
atmctore,  in  the  brains  of  iiMividuals  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament  who  have  sud- 
denly died,  and  whose  bodies  have  been  ex- 
amined;  and  that,  although  an  increased 
impetas  of  blood  to  the  head,  shogt  of  the 


•xtent  which  would  produce  aetaal  disease, 
may  augment  this  nervous  temperament,  yet 
we  have  no  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  impetus.  The  pulse  is 
not  stronger,  the  head  is  not  hotter,  nor  is 
there  any  greater  redness  of  countenance 
than  in  the  more  usual  condition  of  the  ha-* 
biL  But  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the 
brain  in  this  diathesis,  or  nervous  predispo- 
sition, it  is  undoubtedly  such  as  to  occasion 
a  tendency  to  spasms  and  convulsions,  from 
a  degree  of  impetus  less  excessive  than  that 
which  the  ordinary  state  of  the  brain  would 
require  for  their  production.  This,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  the  predisposing 
cause  of  Chorea;  and,  under  its  inHoence, 
whatever  circumstances  augment  the  aetion 
of  the  heart  aad  arteries,  whether  these  be 
mental  or  corporeal,  such  an  impression  is 
made  as  to  induce  those  irregular  catching 
movements  which  constitute  the  most  strik- 
ing featurs  of  this  disease,  and  which  occur 
chiefly  while  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  aa- 
•tion  during  the  process  of  volition.  It  is 
certain  that  chorea  is  aggravated  by  what- 
ever incrsases  sanguineous  action,  and  that 
it  has  occasionally  followed  blows,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  head  likely  to  induce  a  state 
of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  brain ;  but  it  is 
also  as  certain  that  it  has  arisen  from  a  very 
opposite  condition  of  the  system.  In  saying 
this,  however,  I  most  guard  you  against  the 
opinion  that  it  is  always  a  disease  of  debility ; 
there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  Nor  is  it 
less  ^erroneous  to  suppose  that  spasm  is,  in 
every  instance,  a  symptom  of  a  weakened 
state  of  habit  One  of  the  most  common 
exciting  causes,  acting  upon  the  diathesis  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  disease,  is  local 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  which  is  afterwards 
sympathetically  communicated  to  the  whole 
system.  This  irritation  may  be  set  op  by 
improper  diet,  bv  dentition,  or  by  worms ; 
and  whichever  of  these  is  present,  the  effect 
is  forcible  in  proportion  to  the  greater  origi- 
nal delicacy  of  frame  of  the  patient ;  audit 
is  always  RMtered  by  confinement  and  by  se- 
dentary occupations. 

In  referring  to  dentition  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  Chorea,  you  must  not  direct  your 
attention  solely  to  the  protrusion  of  the  first 
set  of  teeth,  as  an  equal  degree  of  irritation 
may  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  seoond. 
In  general,  the  convulsions  attending  the 
first  dentition  resemble  tbooe  of  Epilepsy ; 
whilst  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of 
the  second,  is  more  frequently  Chorea. 
Why  is  this?  you  may  naturally  inquire; 
but  the  question  is  more  easily  pot  than  an- 
swered. With  regard  to  worms,  were  these 
a  common  cause  of  irritation  producing 
Chorea,  we  should  find  the  disease  more 
common  than  it  is  in  adults ;  for  although 
the  period  between  childhood  and  puberty 
be  that  in  which  intestinal  worms  are  gene- 
rally found,  yet  these  parasites  are  present 
-in  almost  every  period  oC  life,  whilst  Choiea 
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moit  commonly  makes  iti  attack  between 
the  eighth  and  the  fourteenth  year.  No  ex* 
citing  cause  is  more  frequent  than  crude  and 
indigestible  diet ;  and,  in  the  case  now  under 
consideration,  it  can  be  assigned  to  no  other. 

Hie  irritation  connected  with  the  uterine 
function,  when  the  change  which  takes  place 
at  puberty  is  retarded,  is  another  exciting 
cause  of  Chorea  in  certaixkhabits ;  and  ia 
another  proof  how  much  congestion  is  con- 
nected with  iU  attack.  In  some  instances, 
also,  the  disease  has  evidentlv  originated  from 
repelled  eruptions.  Mental  emotions,  like- 
wue,  act  as  exciting  causes  of  Chorea ;  but  in 
these  cases  we  may  generally  trace  a  pre- 
viooB  low  state  of  habit,  with  much  sallow- 
nesB  of  complexion,  and  an  evident  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  function,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  state  not  only  most  likely 
to  generate  local  irritation,  but  to  increase 
the  diathesis  favourable  to  Chorea.  In  this 
state  of  habit,  mental  emotions  operating 
on  the  brain  induce  irregular  action  in  the 
liver ;  and  thence,  in  its  morbid  secretion, 
a  source  of  local  irritation  is  set  up,  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  prcduction  of  the 
disease. 

The  last  exciting  cause  of  Chorea  which 
I  shall  mention,  is  one  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded — I  mean  metastasis  of  Rheu- 
matic Inflammation,  when  the  inflammation 
is  transferred  to  the  thoracic  viscera.  In 
those  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, death  ensued  in  both  instances ; 
and,  consequently,  an  opportunity  was  offord- 
ed  of  examining  the  state  of  the  nerves. 
Whether  any  similar  condition  of  the  sheath 
of  nerves,  in  a  less  degree,  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  Chorea,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  determine. 

Under  the  impression  that  Chorea  is  a  dis- 
ease of  debility,  a  course  of  active  purgatives 
may  appear  to  you  to  be  contra-udicated ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  should  say  that  it 
is  so  ;  and  that,  if  you  reeard  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  secretions,  as  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
Chores,  and  treat  all  cases  with  purgatives, 
I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  your  expec- 
tations will,  undoubtedly,  be  disappointed: 
nothing,  believe  me,  has  more  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  healing  art  than  uncon. 
trouled  and  indiscriminate  generalisation. 
In  numerous  cases,  however,  purgatives 
must  be  regarded  as  your  principal  re- 
source; and  TOO  will  find,  that  instead  of 
reducing  still  more  a  frame  already  ap- 
parently too  debilitated,  the  strength  of 
the  patient  will  revive,  and  the  command 
over  the  muscles  be  gradually  re-established 
and  confirmed  by  the  steady  adherence 
to  the  purgatire  plan.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  alvine  discharges  are  black, 
and  exhale  a  very  offensive  odour,  you 
cannot  err  in  the  frequent  repetition  of 
active  cathartics.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  before  us  -,  the  stools  were  of  an  unna- 


tural dirty  hoe,  and  fcetid  ;  the  effect  of  the 
purgatives  in  lessening  the  irregular  move- 
moots  was  obvioos ;  and  althoogh  these  still 
continue,  yet  they  are  considen2>Iy  leM  vio* 
lent,  and  rapidly  abating.  Where  porgadveo 
are  obviously  indicated,  and  when  the  resale 
of  their  employment  is  the  rapid  abatenisnc 
of  the  involuntary  movements,  you  will  nea- 
ally  observe  that  this  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
the  improved  complexion  of  the  alvine  dis- 
charges, and  that  as  soon  as  these  beooms 
natural,  the  disease  is  cured. 

The  use  of  purgatives  in  Chorea  was  known 
to  Sydenham,  although  his  treatment  of  the 
disease  was  founded  on  the  absurd  opinioa 
that  it  depended  on  a  humour  thrown  opoB 
the  nerves :  he  bled,  employed  porgstives 
freely,  and  gave  tonics  to  strengthen  the 
nervous  system*.  Few  cases  admit  of  the 
use  of  the  lancet ;  but  set  this  aside*  and  the 
treatment  of  Sydenham  is  exactly  that  which 
you  will  find  most  successful ;  that  is,  by  the 
combination  of  the  purgative  with  the  invi. 
goratiog  plan  of  treatment.  The  great  con- 
fidence which  I  repose  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hamilton  on  Purgatives,  backed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Parr  and  others,  led  me  for 
some  time  to  place  my  tok  reliance  on  ca- 
thartics in  the  treatment  of  Chorea ;  bot  fre- 
quent disappointments  have  proved  tome, 
as  they  will  to  you,  the  folly  of  confiding  toe 
much  to  any  one  description  of  remedies. 
So  greatly,  however,  are  we  governed  l^ 
authority,  that  I  have  seen  purgatives  soc- 
cessively  prescribed  when  the  bowels  were 

r,  and  when  the  evacnations  presented 
most  natural  aspect.  I  cannot,  gentle- 
men, too  urgently  caution  joo  to  avoid 
jrielding  up  your  judgments  to  any  au- 
thority, however  high  ;  the  first  duty  of  a 
physician  is  to  think  for  himself.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  affirm  that  yoo  are 
not  to  continue  the  use  of  purgatives  whea 
the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  or  nearly  to, 
merely  because  the  evacuations  have  as- 
sumed a  healthy  character ;  but  sorely  that 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original 
exciting  cause  ofthe  involuntary  movements, 
when  alvine  irritation  no  longer  exisu,  it  is 
time  to  look  for  some  other  cause  to  e^qdaia 
their  continuance.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult, in  forming  our  opinions  of  the  origin  of 
diseases,  than  to  distinguish  between  cause 
and  effect :  the  state  of  the  intestinal  ooo- 
tenu  msy  in  many  instances  be  the  exciting 
cause,  in  others  it  is  as  likely  to  be  the  effiNst 
of  the  disease.  The  kind  of  purgatives  to 
be  employed  is  also  of  some  importance. 
The  nature  of  the  suspected  irritation  will  in 
part  guide  us:  but  besides  clearing effec- 


*  "  Indicailones  curatlvas  prim^m  ad  hnnorfs 
Ulos  UuD  vcnie-sectione,  quam  porgatlone  ml> 
auendoai  dcio  ad  corroboraDdnm  femii  ocr* 
vosnm  oainloo  dirlgcodua  ceanctwrn.'* 
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taaJly  the  bowels,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  memory 
that  pargatives  may  serve  slao  the  porposes 
of  coQBter-irritants ;  and  when  oODgestions 
in  the  head  are  suspected,  this  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  sweeping  om  of  the  in- 
tesdna]  canal.  The  stimalant  effect  of  Calo- 
mel and  Jalap,  by  augmenting  the  action  of 
abdominal  vessels,  pours  much  fluid  into  the 
hovels,  and  by  this  method  the  circulating 
system  is  not  merely  locally,  but  generally 
unloaded. 

Unless,  in  cases  of  metastasis,  which 
even  when  Chorea  is  not  the  result,  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  lancet,  the  part  of 
Sydenham's  practice  regarding  blood-let- 
ting is  not  to  be  followed.  Forging,  as 
long  as  any  cause  of  irritation  exists  in  the 
intesliaal  canal,  should  be  continued,  and 
even  beyond  this  period,  if  cerebral  conges- 
tioB  be  suspected ;  but  other  means  of  de- 
pletion have  generally  proved  injurious. 
One  exception,  however,  to  this  rule  must 
not  be  orerlooked  :  when  there  is  reason  to 
Bospect  injury  to  the  head  from  a  fall,  or  a 
blow»  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease, then  we  shall  find  much  advantage 
from  that  degree  of  local  depletion  which  is 
alwsys  obtained  from  the  introduction  of  a 
seton  into  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  brain,  when  organic  mis- 
chief is  going  on.  A  proof  of  the  advantages 
of  a  setoo,  in  such  a  condition  of  the  brain, 
is  well  iUttstrated  by  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  ia  one  of  the  cases  of  Epilepsy  to 
which  1  directed  your  attention,  in  my  last 
lecture. 

If  porgatives  have  often  failed  when  solely 
depended  upon  in  curing  cases  of  Chorea, 
tonics  have  not  proved  more  useful  when 
they  have  been  administered  without  pre- 
vioosly  clearing  the  prims  vie,  or  when 
they  have  been  trusted  to  alone.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  best  method  of  in- 
suing  the  cure  after  the  topical  acrimony  has 
been  removed,  b  to  invigorate  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  with  this  view  various  tonics,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  for  there  is 
a  la^on  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dress, 
have  been  employed.  You  perceive  that  I 
have  chosen  the  Carbonate  of  Iron  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  although  you  will  find  ^in  the 
works  of  Dr.  Good  and  others,  that  the  pre- 
paratioos  of  iron  have  been  found  toostimu- 
Uat,  yet  my  experience  does  not  warrant  me 
to  ccuicide  in  this  opinion.  The  chief  ob- 
jection which  has  been  offered  to  the  use  of 
the  Carbonate  is  the  great  uncertainty  of  its 
operation,  arising  from  the  perozidisment  of 
the  Oxide  of  Iron,  formed  from  the  Sulphate, 
in  the  usual  manner  of  preparing  the  Car- 
booate ;  and  the  small  quantity  of  the  real 
Carbonate  contained  in  a  large  dose  of  the 
nominal  Carbonate.  By  prescribing  the 
Carbonate  in  the  fluid  form,  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  and  in  combination  with  the 
Chlorkle  df  Sodium,  the  tonic  influence  of 


the  Chalybeate  is  procured  in  its  highest  de- 
gree, whilst  the  Chloride  aids  its  e£^t  by 
keeping  open  the  bowels.  Some  practi- 
tioners are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  black 
Oxide  of  Iron,  as  a  mild  tonic,  in  combina^ 
tion  with  Rhubarb ;  but  the  extrication  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas,  by  the  action  of 
the  Oxide  on  the  fluid  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, is  an  objection  to  this  form  of  exhibit- 
ing Iron  in  Chorea. 

In  some  instances,  antispasmodics,  parti- 
cularly Camphor  and  Musk,  have  succeeded 
in  curing  Chorea ;  but  more  reliance,  under 
ordinary  circamstances,  is  to  be  placed  upon 
a  judicious  course  of  purgatives,  followed  by 
tonics. 

Melancholia, 

Another  case,  gentlemen,  connected  with 
the  nervous  system — one  of  Melancholia — is 
at  present  under  treatment,  and  well  worthy 
of  your  utmost  attention.  The  subject  of  it, 
Ann  Rooke,  aetatis  29,  of  a  dry,  spare  habit, 
pale,  sallow  complexion,  large  veins,  and 
black  hair,  which,  as  you  know,  are  the 
characteristics  of  what  is  termed  the  me- 
lancholic temperament,  was  admitted  a 
patient  of  this  Dispensary  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember. ,  She  stated  that  about  four  months 
ago  she  suffered  depression  of  spirits  from 
some  family  matters,  and  has  not  since  felt 
in  her  usual  state  of  mind.  She  labours  un- 
der a  constant  dread  of  some  unfortanate 
event  befalling  her;  and,  to  use  her  own 
expressions,  "  is  utterly  uncomfortable  in 
her  mind."  Two  months  ago,  there  was  a 
littie  abatement  of  this  mental  uneasiness, 
but  it  soon  returned,  and  she  is  now  truly 
miserable.  Her  bowels  are  irregular,  and 
her-  urine  is  high  coloured.  She  feels 
a  dizziness,  as  if  she  were  about  to  fall, 
a  constant  desire  to  change  her  place,  and 
an  acote  pain  in  her  heed,  which  is  aug- 
mented when  she  stoops.  Her  appetite  is 
ravenous.  The  only  .medicine  which  she 
had  taken,  before  her  application  at  the 
Dispensary^  was  a  littie  Camomile  tea.  She 
was  ordered,  by  the  house  surgeon,  to  take 
two  spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  Aloetic  decoction  and  the  Mistura  Fern, 
twice  a  day,  with  four  grains  of  Blue  pill 
and  the  same  quantity  of  extract  of  Henbane, 
every  night,  at  bed-time. 

On  the  15th  the  blue  pill  was  omitted,  and 
five  grains  of  Camphor  and  three  of  Bxtract 
of  Henbane  substituted  for  it;  and  on  the 
16th  I  saw  her  for  the  firtt  time.  She  then 
complained  of  a  burning  pain  at  the  top  of 
her  bead,  accompanied  with  the  utmost  de- 
pression of  spirits;  her  sleep  being  short, 
and  interrupted  with  frightful  dreams.  The 
bowels  were  confined,  requiring  the  dailjr  aid 
of  purgatives ;  but  she  had  not  examined 
the  aspect  of  the  stools.  The  Catamenia 
has  never  been  suspended ;  but,  at  the  last 
period,  the  discharge  was  very  scanty.    She 
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was  ordered  to  take  that  evening  an  emetic, 
consisting  of  9j.  of  Ipecaenanha  powder 
and  gr.  i.  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potr 
assa;  and  after  its  operation  to  commence 
ihe  ose  of  the  following  mixture. 

R  TinctuTS  Digitalis,  f.  3j. 
Tiocturae  Hyosciami,  f.  3"j« 
Mistune    Camphoras,    f.  Jvijas.     M. 
Sumantor    cochl.   iij.  majora,    8va 
qu&que  hor&. 

To-day  she  says  that  she  feels  considera- 
Wy  more  calm  in  her  mind.  The  emetic 
broaght  a  quantity  of  sour  matter  off  the 
stomach,  and  also  purged  her  ;  but  she  has 
had  no  motion  since.  The  stools  were  dark- 
coloured  and  foetid,  and  the  urine  high- 
coloured.  Her  sleep  is  still  imperfect  and 
dreamy  ;  and  yesteraay»  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  nntil  night,  she  suffered  the 
most  acute  pain  across  the  eyes.  -  The  pulse 
is  84,  and  soft ;  the  tongue  furred,  and  co- 
Tered  with  red  papillc ;  and  she  has  an  un- 
pleasant taste  constantly  present  in  the 
toiouth.  A  fluid  drachm  of^  the  Tincture  of 
Digitalis  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  her 
tniiture,  and  she  was  directed  to  take  gr.  xiij. 
of  the  Colocynth  pill  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

Such  is  the  state  of  this  patient.  T  shall 
not,  at  this  time,  enter  upon  any  explanation 
of  the  symptoms,  but  merely  mention  that 
the  Foxglove  is  given  with  a  view  to  its  nar- 
cotic, not  its  diuretic  influence. 

GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

VUtatB  of  the  Hip,  cotnbined  with  Disease  of 

thg  Knee  ;  with  Clinical  Remarks, 

By  Mr.  Coulson. 

£«TBaa  KaTLANO,  aged  21,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexioQ  and  strong  constitution,  was  admit- 
ted at  the  General  Dispensary,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coulson,  for  an  afleotion  of  the 
left  knee  and  hip.  About  a  month  ago, 
whilst  sitting  at  work,  she  was  seised  with 
(Mtin  darting  tbrongh  the  knee,  and  a  slight 
swelling  on  either  side  of  the  joint.  Patn 
has  continued  in  the  knee  ever  since,  being 
always  worse  towards  evening.  She  did  not 
complain  of  the  slightest  pain  in  the  hip. 
Suspecting,  however,  that  the  hip  was  af- 
fected, Mr.  C.  made  pressure  in  front  of  the 
joint  and  behind  the  trochanter  major.  This 

Save  her  great  pain,  and  the  pain  extended 
own  the  outer  and  front  part  of  the  thigh 
to  the  inside  of  the  knee  and  insertion  of  the 
ligament  of  the  patella.  The  knee  is  also 
•xeeedingly  painful,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
larger  in  circumference  than  the  right  one. 
Pressare  made  on  the  knee-joint  gives 
pain,  which  extends  down  the  shin  to  the 
nont  of  the  foot.  Rotation  of  the  femur 
against  the  acetabaium«  and  flexion  of  the 


knee,  produce  pain.  The  ptiti«Dt  limps,  ibA 
walks  with  the  toea  pointing  to  the  gronid 
and  a  liule  turned  oatwards.  Feela  a  atiff^ 
ness,  weariness,  and  numbnesa  in  the  whola 
limb,  particularly  of  a  morning. 

C.  C.  ad  3xvj.  coxae  sinistre.    Mist.  Apex, 
p.  r.  n. 

Tmmediately  after  the  cupping,  she  felt 
the  anmbnees  subside  and  the  pain  greatly 
diminished.  She  was  ordered  to  keep  on  ber 
back ,  and  to  avoid  all  motion  of  the  limb.  The 
copping  was  repeated  twice,  and  a  bKstex 
applied  over  the  hip.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night from  her  admission  she  was  discharged 
quite  cured. 

November  18ih.— To-day  Mr.  Coalsoa 
made  the  following  observations  on  this 
case,  and  disease  of  the  hip  in  general. 

Gentlemen,  as  disease  of  the  hip  (by 
which  is  commonly  meant  disease  of  the 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  hip- 
joint,  more  particularly  of  the  head  of  the 
femur)  not  nnfrequently  comes  before  oar 
notice,  I  may,  prrhaps,  advantageoosly  draw 
your  attention  to  the  symptoms  and  Iveat- 
ment  of  this  complaint.  The  disease  com- 
mences with  a  stiffness  of  the  limb,  and  a 
sense  of  fatigue  and  weakness  af^er  th« 
slightest  exertion  ;  occasional  darting  pains 
down  the  thigh,  and  generally  a  peculiar  pain 
at  the  knee ; — ^sometimes  there  is  pain  in  the 
hip  itself,  but  frequently  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  pain  in  the  knee  is  often  the 
only  symptom  which  at  6rst  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  patient,  and  induces  him  to  ap- 
ply to  a  surgeon  ;  the  pain  is  also  generally 
more  severe  during  the  night.  The  surgeon, 
on  examination,  finds  the  knee  in  most  eases 
sound,  although  not  invariably  so;  but  if  he 
presses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip-joint , 
either  behind  the  trochanter  major  or  in 
front,  where  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus 
intemos  pass  over  the  articulation ;  or  if  he 
grasps  the  foot  and  rotates  the  head  of  the  fe- 
mur against  the  acetabulum,  he  soon  ascer- 
tains that  the  hip  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  weakness  and  stiffness  which  the  pa- 
tient at  first  experiences  are  soon  succeeded 
by  a  limping  eait,  or  a  slight  degree  of  lame- 
ness. But  all  these  symptoms  (and  even 
the  pain  in  the  knee)  are  at  first  so  slight  as 
to  be  entirely  neglected  even  by  adults ;  and 
in  young  children,  who  have  not  the  power 
of  communicating  their  sensations,  limping 
or  lameness  is  the  firat  symptom  which  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  parent,  and,  when 
observed,  is  too  often  referred  to  some  other 
cause  than  that  from  which  it  proceeds. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  disease  may  ex- 
ist for  some  time,  both  in  adults  and  chil- 
dren,  without  being  discovered.  How  long 
it  may  remain  in  this  early  stage,  is,  oi 
course,  uncertain  ;  depending  on  the  consti- 
tution and  age  of  the  indiyidnal,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  causes.    The  usual  time. 
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u  from  one  to  nx  months;  If  the 
eomplaint  be  not  axrettod  at  this  poriod,  it 
goes  into  the  next  ittge,  which  i»  marked  by 
sjmptooia  too  evident  to  be  mistaken  or 
orerlooked.  The  aflvcted  limb  will  be  gene- 
rally longer  than  the  soand  ^e ;  the  tro- 
chanter major  is  directed  more  ootwards 
than  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  nates  of  the 
alFected  side  are  flatter,  the  folds  of  the  skin 
considerably  deeper,  and  the  whole  limb,  par- 
tacolarly  the  thigh,  is  thinner  and  more  flabby. 
The  surgeon  may  convince  himself  of  these 
changes  by  submitting  his  patient  to  an  ac- 
curate examination.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  adriee  you  to  place  your  patient  in  the 
horisoBCal  position  on  a  flat  hard  substance, 
as  the  table  or  floor,  and  not  on  any  soft 
yielding  substance,  as  a  bed  or  sofa,  &c.  be- 
cause their  yielding  natnre  will  prevent  you 
from  seeing  aceoiately  the  deviation  from  the 
natural  Ibrm  of  the  parts.  When  you  have 
put  the  person  in  this  position,  you  will,  in 
most  eases,  perceive  ihe  trochanter,  the  pa- 
tella, and  malleolus,  lower  than  in  the 
ether,  or  sound  limb.  Then  grasp  the  foot 
of  the  aflected  fimb  in  your  hand,  and,  plac* 
ing  the  other  hand  on  me  knee,  in  this  man- 
ner ntate  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the 
aeetabnlnm.  The  pain  which  the  patient 
experiences  from  this  particular  mode  of  ex- 
aminatioii  will  soon  apprise  you  of  the  mis* 
cittef  going  on  in  the  joint.  Pressare  in 
froBC  of  the  joint,  and  just  behind  the  tro- 
da&ter,  will  confirm  you  in  your  opinion  of 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  After  you  have  ex- 
amosed  the  patient  in  the  horisontal  position, 
direct  him  to  stand  op,  and  you  will  see  that 
he  dees  not  rest  equally  on  both  feet.  The 
sound  limb  is  extended,  whilst  the  affected 
one  is  bent  |  the  knee  being  lower  than  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  foot  generally 
•verted,  though  it  is  occasionally  tamed  in- 
wards; and  the  nates  also  are  flattened. 
The  lengthening  of  the  limb  in  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  is  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
Now  ywL  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  scarcely  no  point  connect- 
ed with  disease  of  the  hip  which  has 
given  rise  to  more  discussion  (ban  the  ex- 
planatioa  of  this  symptom,  some  contend- 
ing that  there  is  no  real  lengthening,  whilst 
others  assert  that  the  limb  is  itself  actually 
longer  than  the  other.  Those  who  contend 
lor  the  hitter  opinion  conceive  that  the  limb 
is  actually  lengthened,  either  by  the  expan. 
sion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  by  an  in- 
creased secretiim  of  the  synovial  fluid,  or  by 
matter  poshing  the  limb  downwards.  It  is 
certainly  diflicult  to  understand  this  explana- 
tion, when  one  considers  how  accurately  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  adapted  to  the  acetabo- 
Inm,  and  how  little  extension  the  capsular 
hgasMOt  is  capable  of  allowing.  Those  who 
contend  (and,  I  think,  contend  correctly) 
(hat  there  is  no  real  lengthening,  say,  tiiat 
**  the  npfmraitt  eloogatioa  is  produced  by  the 


posidon  of  the  pelvis  being  altsred,  in  such 
a  wsy  that  the  crista  of  one  ilium  is  visibly 
depressed  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
other.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  ef- 
fect is  produced,  by  observing  the  position  in 
which  the  patient  places  himself  when  he 
stands  erect.  He  supports  the  weight  of  his 
body  on  the  sound  limb,  the  hip  and  the  knee 
of  which  are,  in  consequence,  maintained  in 
the  state  of  extension ;  at  the  same  time  the 
opposite  limb  is  inclined  forward,  and  the 
foot  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  placed  on 
the  ground,  considerably  anterior  to  the 
other,  not  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
superincumbent  weight,  but  for  that  of  keep- 
ing the  person  stei^y,  and  preserving  the 
e(|ttilibriam.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  pelvis  on  the  same  side  being 
depressed.  The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is 
necessarily  attended  with  a  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  one 
shoulder  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  that  the 
whole  figure  is  in  some  degree  distorted*." 
Sometimes  in  this  stage  of  the  complaint 
there  is  co  lengthening  of  the  limb  ;  and  the 
absence  of  this  symptom  depends,  according 
to  Rnstt,  on  the  co-existence  of  inflammation 
and  caries  of  the  acetabulum  with  disease  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  so  that  the  bones  com- 
posing it  will  be  pushed  by  the  superincum* 
bent  weight  of  the  body  from  above,  and  tho 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  be- 
low, and  in  this  manner  the  lengthening  of 
the  limb  will  be  prevented.  The  surgeon. 
Rust  says,  may  discover  this  peculiarity, 
which  is  of  very  seldom  occurrence,  by  an 
accurate  comparison  of  the  sound  with  the 
diseased  limb.  The  ilium  of  the  affected 
side  is  higher,  and  often  psinfully  swollen, 
the  body  mdines  more  to  the  side,  and  the 
distance  of  the  trochanter  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilium,  greater  than  in  the  sound  joint. 
The  patient  does  not  remain  long  in 
this  condition  ;  the  pain  at  the  knee,  which 
was  before  slight,  becomes  very  severe,  snd 
impedes  every  motion  of  the  limb,  particu- 
larly that  of  extension.  This  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  fact  of  the  psin  in  the  hip 
attracting  but  little  or  no  attention,  occasion* 
ally  deceives  the  practitioner,  and  in  almost 
every  case  misleads  the  patient,  as  to  the 
real  seat  of  the  disease.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  knee  is  affected  at  the  same 
time  with  the  hip,  as  J  think  was  the  case  in 
£sther  Ketland.  Fordt  says  that  the  knee, 
after  the  most  miaute  examination,  will  be 
found  in  a  perfect  sound  state ;  but  this  is 
too  general  an  assertion,  and  not  correct. 
Mr.  Brodie  examined  a  case  where  one  half 
of  the  joints  of  the  body  were  diseased.  The 
pain  of  the  knee,  however,  almost  invariably 

•  Vide  Brodie  on  Diseasee  of  the  Joints. 

t  Arthrokakoloele  oder  tber  die  Verrenkoafea 
durch  Inncre  Bealngung,  he.  von   J.  N.  Rust. 
Vienna,  1817.    P.  86. 
'   t  Vord  on  the  Disease  of  the  BIp-joInt,  p.  18. 
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attends  the  early  stages  of  disease  of  the 
hip,  and  diFerent  ezplanaiioiis  bare  been 
offered  to  account  for  its  occorrence.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  pain  is  conveyed 
by  the  branches  of  the  anterior  cmral  nenre, 
down  the  thigh  to  the  knee ;  but  Sir  C.  Bell 
conceives  that  it  is  communicated  by  means 
of  the  obturator  nerve.  "  The  obturator 
nerve,  as  you  know,"  he  says,  "  passes 
through  the  thyroid  foramen,  down  to  the 
hip-joint,  and  after  supplying  the  muscles  is 
distributed  upon  the  inner  part  of  the  knee. 
The  nerve  in  its  course  is  thus  involved  in 
the  inflammation  which  affects  the  hip-joint, 
and  the  pain  is  referred  to  its  extreme  cuta- 
neous branches,  at  a  part  distant  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease.'*  This  explanation  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
symptom,  for  we  very  commonly  find  tlia 
pain  extending -along  the  middle  and  even 
outer  part  of  the  thigh,  whilst  the  obturator 
nerve  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb.  It  has  struck  me 
that,  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  long 
head  of  the  rectus  femoris  with  the  outer  edge 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  with  the  capsular  U- 
gament,  this  muscle  may  take  on  the  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  pain  in  this  way  be 
conveyed  down  the  limb  to  the  thigh.  We 
find  something  analogous  to  this  in  diseases 
of  the  shoulder-joint ;  the  pain  in  these  cases 
extends  down  the  front  of  the  arm  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  biceps,  and  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps is,  as  you  well  know,  in  intimate  connexion 
with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and 
the  glenoid  ligament  of  the  scapula.  I  will 
go  no  further  with  these  speculations,  but 
merely  observe,  that  in  all  proBability  all  the 
causes  assigned,  and  others  not  yet  discover- 
ed, have  their  share  in  producing  this  symp- 
tom, and  that  it  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
any  one  alone. 

If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  at  this 
stage,  a  new  and  most  formidable  set 
of  symptoms  supervene ;  the  elongated 
limb  becomes  graduHlly,  or  what  is  often  the 
case,  suddenly  shorter,  so  that  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  one,  two,  or  more  inches 
shorter  than  the  sound  limb.  This  symptom 
generally  depends  on  dislocation  of  the  fe- 
mur on  the  ilium.  The  head  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  the  capsular  ligament,  have  been  pro- 
bably destroyed,  and  there  being  nothing  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  extensors,  the 
femur  is  drawn  upwards.  The  nates, 
which  were  flat,  or  even  flabby,  become 
rounded  or  prominent,  and  swollen,  and 
the  toes  are  turned  inwards.  Sometimes 
the  shortening  occurs  without  dislocation  of 
the  femur  havmg  taken  place.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  to  me  some  time  ago  in  this 
institution.  A  girl  of  the  name  of  Dexter, 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  under  my  care, 
died  with  disease  of  the  hip  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage ;  there  was  shortening  of  the 
limb,  prominence  of  the  nates,  inversion  of 


the  toes,  and  abscesses  in  the  n«ghboarfaood 
of  the  joint:  all  these  symptoms  led  me 
to  conclude*  that  there  was  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  the  femur;  hot,  on  carsfolly 
examining  the  joint  after  death,  I  foood  the 
capsular  Ugament  entire,  and  no  dislocatioQ. 
The  bead  of  the  bone,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
neck,  had  been  destroyed  by  caries,  and  in 
this  way  the  shortening  was  prodaced  with- 
out dislocation.  There  is  shortening  of  (be 
limb  from  another  cause,  to  which  I 
must  call  your  attention,  and  of  which  the 
following  explanation  has  been  given  by 
Sir  C.  Bell,  in  his  Clinical  Observatioos  oa 
Diseases  of  the  Hip- Joint* :— '*  The  muscles 
in  their  action  press  the  tendons  against  the 
inflamed  parts,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  ps- 
tient  cannot  bear  to  lie  with  his  limbs 
stretched  straight  along  the  bed,  for  this 
produces  a  tension  on  the  front  part  of  the 
joint.  He  inclines  the  body,  therefors,  and 
raises  the  knee  upwards  to  the  belly,  bending 
-or  doubling  himself  in  the  most  easy  ^tare. 
In  this  way  he  twiaCs  the  spine  and  udinei 
the  pelvis,  drawing  it  obliquely  upwards  on 
the  effected  side."  lliis  apparent  will  ba 
easily  distinguished  from  the  real  shorteaisg 
of  the  limb ;  you  ahould  plsce  your  patient 
even  on  his  back,  and  then  bring  the  pelvu 
into  a  straight  position,  when  yon  will  find 
the  limbs  of  both  sides  of  equal  length.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  symptoms  which 
have  just  been  enumerated,  as  characterizing 
this  stage  of  the  complaint,  do  not  pr^^' 
themselves,  but  a  lengthening  of  the  limb 
takes  place,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of 
the  bone  being  drawn  forwards,  downwards, 
and  inwards,  into  the  foramen  ovale.  When 
this  occurs,  yon  will  find  the  limb  three  or 
four  inches  longer  than  the  other,  the  knes 
bent,  and  the  foot  turned  outwards,  with  the 
toes  pointing  to  the  ground.  A  pfOO>inj»<* 
will  be  felt  in  the  region  of  the  groin,  <«*"" 
the  subjacent  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  rare ;  I  havenerer 
seen  an  instance  o^  it  in  the  living  subject. 
In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
there  is  a  preparation,  presented,  I  believe, 
by  Sir  C.  Blicke,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  wss  dislocated,  from  the  effeeU  of  dis- 
ease, into  the  foramen  ovale.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
mentions,  in  his  Surgical  Course,  a  caie  w 
this  kind,  which  came  under  his  notice  j  ss^ 
Mr.  Hicks,  of  Emsworth,  had  a  case  of  tbis 
nature  under  his  car^,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline ; — Master  S.  «et.  nine  yeais, 
in  18i6,  laboured  under  a  severe  affection 
of  the  hip,  accompanied  with  great  consOta- 
tional  irritation.  Matter  formed  in  fron'  * 
the  joint,  for  the  evacuation  of  whidi  an 
opening  was  made.  The  wound  caatino^ 
to  discbarge  for  a  long  time,  and  F^'., 
bone  occasionally  came  away.  In  themidols 
of  August  1839,  the  chUd  had  a  fresh  attsck 

*  Vid.  Medical  Gaseite,  vol.  I.  p.  70. 
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of  tlie  disease  of  the  joint.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  he  ivas  examined  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  who  found  t^ie  limb  much  elongated, 
the  knee  and  foot  turned  outwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  near  or  into  the  foramen 
orale.  By  counter-irritants,  rest,  and  at- 
tention to  the  genera]  health,  the  complaint 
in  the  hip  was  arrested,  and  the  child  re- 
stored to  perfect  health ;  the  deformity,  of 
coarse,  remains.  With  such  extensive 
mischief  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  joint, 
you  will  expect  to  find  the  neighbouring  parts 
paitidpating  in  the  disease.  This,  however, 
is  not  mnuiably  the  case  ;  for,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  will  go  through  all  its 
stages,  and  even  dislocation  or  anchylosis 
occur,  without  any  external  suppuration 
taking  jAzce.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  elsnds  in  the  groin  become 
enlarged  and  painful ;  matter  forms  near  to 
the  joint,  more  frequently  on  its  outer  side ; 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  tumefaction,  and 
great  pain  of  the  part  and  severe  rigors  with 
which  the  patient  is  affected.  If  the  patient 
be  a  delicate  scrofulous  perion.  the  constitu- 
tion aoffers  considerably  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease ;  there  is  great  prostra* 
tion  of  strength  and  emaciation  of  the  whole 
body,  with  night  sweats  and  hectic  fever, 
and  be  not  nnfrequently  falls  a  victim  to  the 
complaint.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pa- 
tient is  comparatively  strong,  the  constitu- 
tion suffers  but  little,  and  he  recovers  with 
BO  other  mark  of  the  dbease  than  the  de- 
fomity.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  notians  of  the  limb  become  more  and 
more  impaired,  but  the  power  which  the  pa- 
tient acquires  of  using  the  dislocated  limb, 
after  the  disease  has  subsided,  is  very  great. 
There  is  a  female  residing  in  this  neighbour- 
hood whose  thigh  bones  are  both  dislocated 
fiom  disease,  and  who  can  nevertheless  walk 
^boQt  very  well,  without  any  pain  and  in- 
eoavenienee  to  herself. 

At  oar  next  meetingi  I  shall  continue  the 
Babject  of  Disease  of  the  Hip,  and  make 
sQBo  observations  on  the  case  of  Hsmato- 
cele,  oo  which  I  operated  yesterday. 

CHOLERA  MORBUS  OF  INDIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 


SlB« 


Harwich,  Nov.  13,  1881. 


Hating  bad  an  opportunity  of  becotn- 
iog  famiHar  with  the  cholera  morbus,  as 
it  prendled  at  Calcutta  in  the  vear  1818, 
aad  fubtequently  having  bad  frequent 
occaaioos  of  seeing  and  treating  this  dis- 
caae  dtiring  8e?eralyearf  service  in  Cey- 
loa,  I  presume  to  offer  some  few  re- 
marks on  this  malady,  which  1  trust  at 
the  present  period  will  not  be  deemed 


uninteresting,  or  unacceptable.  I  shait 
be  as  concise  as  possible. 

That  the  disease  which  has  been 
ravagiiig  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
contagious,  I  think  admits  not  of  a  ques- 
tion ;  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  at  Sunder- 
land, is  a  proof  of  this  fact,  unequivocal, 
indeed,  except  to  those  who  will  not  be 
convinced  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cholera  of  Europe  is 
Identical  mth  the  cholera  of  India,  as  it 
was  known  there  in  1817,  and  durin|Bf 
subsequent  years.  Noiv  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  we  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
disease  of  Europe  and  that  of  India  are 
one  and  the  same,  we  must  of  necessity 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been 
brought  from  Hindostan  to  Europe  by 
means  of  contagion  alone ;  for  on  no 
other  grounds  can  we  reasonably  ac- 
count for  the  progress  of  this  disease 
through  every  varietv  of  climate  and 
temperature ;  for,  like  the  small-poz, 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days  of  India,  and 
the  cold  of  a  Russian  winter,  arc  equally 
favourable  to  its  existence. 

After  careful  deliberation  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  having  reviewed  numerous 
facts  which  occurred  under  my  own. ob- 
servation, I  am  led  to  hazard  the  opinion 
that  the  fatal  epidemic  of  India,  which 
first  made  its  appearance  in  1817,  was  a 
contagious  disease.  By  means  of  this 
quality  it  has  pervaded  almost  every 
part  of  India :  it  has  traversed  Europe 
from  east  to  west,  and  finally  arrived  in 
our  own  country. 

The  cholera  morbus  has  long  been 
known  in  India—perhaps  for  centuries ; 
iind  in  certain  spots,  particularly  those 
otherwise  unhealthy,  it  frequently  proved 
fatal,  like  the  ordinary  autumnal  cho- 
lera of  this  country  I  but  whether  the 
disease  ever  before  appeared  as  an  epi- 
demic, previous  to  1817*  is  more  ques- 
tionable. I  am  at  least  certain  that  it 
was  a  generallv  received  opinion  in 
Ceylon  that  the  disease  was  unknown  as 
an  epidemic  oo  the  western  coast  of  that 
island,  and  all  felt  secure  (fallaciously,  as 
the  event  proved)  that  it  would  not 
reach  that  part  of  Asia :  and  when  the 
disease  first  broke  out  in  Bengal,  the 
medical  officers  considered  it  novel  in  its 
character,  as  it  was  more  jfeneral  in  its 
progress,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects. 
Unfortunately — I  must  so  'speak— the 
question  of  its  being  contagious  was 
never  duly  investigated :  one  and  all  at 
that  time  attributed  its  origin  to  atmos- 
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pheric  influence.  Had  more  ironble 
been  taken,  and  more  attention  paid  to 
this  subject,  I  cannot  help  thinlcin^  that 
we  should  have  arrived  at  a  very  dif* 
lerent  conclusion. 

To.substantiate  the  views  which  I  have 
here  advanced,  I  would  bei(  to  relate  a 
few  facts,  chiefly  as  connected  with  the 
appearance  and  proj^ress  of  the  disease 
in  Ceylon. 

If  we  trace  the  disease  from  its  birth 
at  Jessore  in  1817>  we  shall  find  that  it 
travelled  frequently  in  opposition  to  m 
continual  strong  current  of  wind — 
namely,  the  monsoons,  in  the  course  of 
buman  footsteps,  and  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, till  at  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1819,  it  reached  that  part  of 
the  Coromandel  coast  which  is  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  over  to  that  island,  and  first 
made  its  appearance  at  Jaffhapatnaw, 
the  nearest  town  to  the  great  continent 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  capital  of  a  large 
commercial  district,  thickly  inhabited. 
From  Jaffnapatnam  it  was  carried  to 
Trincomalee,  and  retting  on  board  the 
shipping,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  through  this  means  it  was 
conjreyed  to  the  Mauritius.  But  to  re* 
turn  :'from  Jsffna  we  alno  find  it  spread- 
ing southward  to  Colombo,  the  seat  of 
government  $  and  from  thence  eastward 
to  Kandy,  the  old  capital  of  the  late 
King's  dominions  in  Ceylon.  In  its 
progress  to  these  placet,  it  still  observed 
the  same  laws,  shewing  itself  only  where 
human  intercourse  was  constant  and 
frequent,  and  where  it  had  a  succession 
of  snhiects  for  its  propagation.  At  the 
period  when  the  disease  broke  out  in 
tliese  towns,  I  was  stationed  at  Konine-^ 
galle,  distant  from  Colombo  about  sixty 
miles  north-east,  and  from  Kandy  about 
thirty  miles  north  avest.  Korunegalle 
is  the  chief  place  in  the  Seven  Korles,  a 

f province  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles 
ong,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
wide,  containing  a  population  of  eighty 
thousand  souls,  and  garrisoned  by  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  European,  and  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundreil  cinclud* 
ing  pioneers)  native  troops,  and  is  near 
the  southern  limits  of  the  province. 
Within  this  district  not  a  single  case  of 
cholera  occurred  to  my  knowledge,  not- 
withstanding tlte  disease  raged  along 
the  whole  line  of  its  south  and  western 
boundary,  on  which  humau  interconrfe 
was  frequent  and  constant,  but  we  had 
little  or  no  communication  with  either 


Colombo  or  Kandy,  and  to  that  cause  I 
BOW  must  attribute  the  circumtfaDce  of 
our  escaping  this  complaint ;  separated 
as  we  were  from  our  neighbours,  by  a 
broad  belt  of  jungle  on  the  west,  and  oy 
a  mountainous  district  on  the  south. 
One  death  only  was  reported  to  me 
durin|[  the  prevalence  of  the  cho^ 
lera  m  the  adjacent  district.  The 
individual  was  a  native,  and  the  symp- 
toms, as  related  to  me,  were  thuae  of 
this  disease.  This  man  died  at  a  place 
about  twenty  miles  from  Korunegalle, 
on  the  road  to  Colombo.  The  disease 
was  at  its  height  at  Colombo  during  ibe 
month  of  April  1819,  and  was  mostly 
confined  to  one  company  of  the  83cl 
regiment,  forming  the  garrison.  Tliis 
company  occupied  a  barrack  near  the 
main  gate  leading  out  of  the  fort  into 
the  Pettah,  or  native  town,  and  separate 
from  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  rest 
of  the  regiment.  The  barracks  at  Co- 
lombo are  small  houses,  in  detached 
parts  of  the  fort,  each  capable  of  con- 
taining one  company  only. 

1  conld  bring  forward  many  more 
facts  tending  to  confirm  my  ar/j^ument, 
but  the  subject  has  been  publicly  and 
ably  discussed :  these  which  I  have  re- 
lated are  strong  in  favour  pf  the  opinion 
of  the  coutagionists ;  for  my  own  part, 
believing  that  the  spasmodic  cholera  of 
India,  which  has  now  spread  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  is  a  disease  which, 
in  its  mode  of  propagation,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  a  contagion,  td 
maintain  the  contrary  is  wtlfuny  to 
abandon  the  maxims  of  prudence,  and 
to  remain  blind  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense. 

In  several  cases  of  recovery  from  In- 
dian cholera,  which  occurred  under  my 
own  observation,  I  noticed  that  a  fa- 
vourable crisis  in  the  disease  was  marked 
by  the  coming  on  of  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, the  sweat  literally  pouring  off  the 
patients  in  streams ;  but  I  am^not  pre- 
{^ared  to  say  whether  this  occurrence 
was  only  an  accidental  circumstance, 
depending  upon  the  agency  of  a  high 
degree  of  temperature  operating  on 
European  constitutions,  or  whether  it 
was  one  of  nature's  efforts  for  throwing 
off  the  disease.  The  knowledge  of  the 
fact  may  be  useful  in  two  ways«-in  dt* 
recting  us  in  the  employment  of  reme- 
dies, and  in  devising  the  means  of  pre- 
servation from  the  disease ;  and  explains 
the  reason  how  the  wearing  of  flnnnd 
next  the  skin,  which^vas  long  believed 
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in  ladift  lo  be  ta  effectual  pretenrative 
aKunst  the  cholera,  acts  in  keeping  off 
tbeattackof  this  malady.  Dr.M'Whirter, 
who  was  presidency  surgeon  at  Calcntia, 
and  physician  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
logs,  enjoytog  a  most  extensive  private 
practice,  first  roentioued  to  me  this 
fact,  when  the  cholera  at  Calcutta  was 
on  the  decline ;  stating;  that  he  had  not 
known,  iip  to  that  period,  a  single  death 
to  occur  from  the  disease  amongst  those 
who  had  constantly  worn  flannel  next 
the  skin,  as  an  article  of  dress ;  and  my 
own  observations  corroborated  this 
opinion.  A  different  result  may  have 
attended  the  experience  of  others ;  but 
I  am  iucltned  to  believe  that  this  simple 
means  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives 
from  this  dreadful  disorder. 

Next  to  the  general  adoption  of  flan- 
nel clothing,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
breakfast  of  light  food  should  be  taken 
immediately  after  rising,  and  before  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  morning  air.  We 
know  that  this  is  recommended  as  a  pre- 
servative from  all  kinds  of  contagious 
disorders,  particularly  fevers  of  a  ty- 
phoid 4rharacter ;  and  as  I  have  known 
many  individuals  who,  in  India,  habitu- 
ally look  a  cup  of  coffee  immediately  on 
rising  from  bed,  and  who  enjoyecf  an 
immunity  from  the  cholera,  1  think  the 
example  well  worthy  of  consideration 
in  this  country.  1  would  beg  to  suggest 
that  the  dragoons  of  the  army  should 
each  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  slice  of 
bread^each  morning  before  going  to  early 
suble-duty ;  and  ( think  the  hest  effect 
would  result.  The  expense  would  be 
very  trifling,  and,  at  all  events,  it  would 
lessen  their  opportunities  of  indulging 
in  intemperance,  by  disposing  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  daily  pay,  which  would 
otherwise  be  squandered  in  liquor,  or 
some  other  vicious  means  of  indulgence. 
Temperance  cannot,  at  this  crisis,  be 
too  strongly  enjoined,  nor  cleanliness 
and  ventilation  too  strictly  enforced. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
soldiers*  roessinir,  and  in  their  duties 
great  discretion  should  be  observed. 
Unnecessary  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
sboold,  as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ; 
and  when  unavoidable,  the  means  of  an 
early  change  of  wet  for  dry  clothes 
should,  if  possible,  be  afforded,  and 
its  necessity  urgently  enforced. 

The  high  state  of  discipline  which  our 
army  has  arrived  at ;  the  cai«  and  at- 
tention of  its  superior  officers ;  and  the 
means  of  a  strict  quarantine,    which 


every  regiment  in  the  service  possesses 
in  a  particularly  favourable  degree;  are, 
1  trust,  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  hope, 
that  this  disease  will  not  prove  so  dread- 
ful a  scourge  amongst  our  soldiers  as 
there  is  but  too  much  reasofa  to  believe 
it  has  been  6n  the  continent  of  Europe, 
particularly  amongst  the  lower  classes 
of  society. 

In  presenting  these  remarks,  hastily 
put  together,  1  am  actuated  only  by  a 
wish  to  contribute  to  the  public  good, 
and,  with  this  apology, 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
William  Knott, 

Surgeoo,  6tli  Dragooni. 


PATHOLOGY  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medieml 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
M.  DB  JoNNBS,  whose  very  interesting 
work  on  cholera  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  on  the  patho- 
logv  of  that  disease. 

As  his  views  are  clear,  and  his  in- 
quiries have  been  laborious,  you  may 
perhaps  think  this  extract  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  miscellany. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
C.  W.  Crowdy. 

Brixton  HIU,  Not.  16, 1831. 

1st.  This  malady  has  many  symp- 
toms in  common  with  the  cholera  mor- 
bus of  our  climates,  and  it  has  thence 
derived  its  name ;  but  it  has  others  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  which,  joined  to  the 
mode  of  its  propagation,  and  the  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  of  its  effects,  consti- 
tute a  malady  eui  generii,  and  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

2d.  Its  characters  are  perfectly  simi- 
lar, or  analogous,  at  points  two  thousand 
leagues  distant,  and  in  countries  situated 
under  the  ecjuator,  or  near  the  polar  cir- 
cle—in the  interior  of  a  continent,  or  oh 
the  sea-shore— at  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
or  in  the  raid  region  of  the  atmosphere.' 

3d.  Contrary  to  epidemic  diseases, 
which  depend  on  heat,  humidity,  and 
marsh  exhalations,  and  appear  at  parti, 
cular  seasons,  this  manifesU  itself  at  all 
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times,  althooj^  hemt  is  most  fsvoanble 
toils  propagation. 

4th.  Its  symptoms  are  refrnlar,  suc- 
cessive,  everywhere  similar,  whilst 
those  of  epidemics  vary  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  agents  which  gi^e  rise 
to  them,  and  are  constantljr  differing  in 
intensity,  form,  and  rapidity,  some- 
times even  exhibiting  phenomena  which 
constitute  another  species  of  malady. 

5th.  Its  pi incipal  symptoms  are  vo- 
mitings ana  purgings  of  a  fluid  kind, 
and  in  prodigious  quantity ;  cramps  and 
violent  spasms  of  the  extremities,  great 
pun  of  the  epigastrium,  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines, — symp- 
toms greatly  resembling  those  of  poi- 
soning. 

6th.  The  principle  of  the  cholera  is 
the  same  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
since  it  produces  every  where  the  same 
series  of  external  symptoms  and  inter- 
nal lesions — in  short,  the  same  disease, 
since  it  similarly  attacks  every  where  all 
persons,  whatever  their  sex,  age,  or 
rare,  and  since  it  is  neither  modified  by 
difference  of  place,  time,  or  individuals. 

7th.  At  the  commencement,  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  of  each  irrup- 
tion, it  has  the  same  degree  of  viru- 
lence, since  it  produces  the  same  symp- 
toms,  and  destroys  those  attacked  by  it 
with  equal  rapidity  and  violence.  Its 
decline  is  shewn  only  by  diminished 
power  of  propagation. 

8th.  Its  germ  is  the  most  quickly  ac- 
tive of  all  the  varieties  of  conUgion, 
for  the  deadly  effect  is  sometimes  al- 
most immediate,  though  generally  forty- 
eight  hours  intervene  between  the  pe- 
riod of  infection  and  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms.  We  know  that  yel- 
low fever  may  remain  latent  twenty 
da^s,  small-pox  sixteen,  the  plague 
thirty,  and  even  more,  hydrophobia 
three  months  and  a  half,  &c. 

9th.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
by  observation,  to  what  period  we  must 
limit  the  giving  out  of  the  morbific  ma- 
terial, whether  concrete  or  in  vapour, 
which  produces  the  contagion.  From 
the  rapidity  of  the  malady  this  period 
must  be  very  short,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  commences  with  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms. 

10th.  This  rapidity  of  the  phenomena 
of  cholera  constitutes  this  malady  an 
acuie  contagion  ;  whilst  the  plague,  yel- 
low fever,  small -pox,  measles,  hydro- 
phobia, also  leprosy,  (lespians*?)  sy- 

*  Probably  les  plans,  ice  Allbert,  ftc«-ED.  Oas. 


philis,  the  itch,  may  be  considered  chro- 
nic contagions. 

1 1th.  Like  the  maladies  of  the  first  of 
these  classes,  cholera  generally  attacks 
but  once  the  same  indiridnal ;  the  con- 
trary, at  least,  is  rare,  and  has  not  been 
well    established.     This   immunity  of 

Jtersons,  who  have  been  once  infected, 
rom  contagions  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed afresh,  seems  to  result  from  an 
alteration  in  the  absorbent  system, 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  mala- 
dies, becomes  less  susceptible,  or  ceases 
to  be  so  altogether.  A  similar  result  is 
produced  by  living  in  prisons,  or  hos- 
pitals, or  the  habitual  use  of  certain 
poisonous  substances. 

12th.  The  degree  of  aptitude  for  re- 
ceiving this  malady  differs  infinitely  as-  * 
cording  to  constitution,  age,  sex,  diet, 
morals,  circumstances  of  life,  which 
may  increase  or  diminish,  as  their  effects 
may  be  permanent  or  transient,  the  ab- 
sorbent power  of  the  organic  tissues, 
with  which  the  germ  of  the  contagion 
comes  in  contact. 

13th.  From  these  physiological  dif- 
ferences it  happens  that,  out  of  tweuty 
persons  exposed  to  the  cholera,  one  only 
may  receive  the  infection.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  from  numerous  obser- 
vations, that  out  of  twenty-five  indivi- 
duals bitten  by  mad  dogs,  one  only  be- 
came hydrpphobic. 

14th.  It  follows  also,  that  there  are 
more  chances  of  escape  from  this  ma- 
lady for  women  and  children  than  for 
men,  for  those  who  are  weak  than  for 
the  strong,  during  winter  than  in  the 
summer,  and  especially  with  courage 
and  resignation  rather  than  beiiu^ 
under  the  influence  of  dejection  an^i 
fear. 

15th.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  whe- 
ther the  germ  of  the  malady  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body  by  cutaneous  or 
pulmonary  absorption,  or  by  the  oi^ns 
of  nutrition.  Anatomical  examination 
seems  to  indicate  the  latter  channel, 
since  it  demonstrates  the  seat  of  the 
cholera  as  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  seeing  the 
disease  propagated  with  unheard-of 
rapidity  among  the  population  of  India, 
who  are  unclothed,  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  the  malady  is  received  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin.  However,  ob- 
servers have  admitted  as  a  preferable 
conjecture,  that  the  germ  of  the  cholera 
exists  in  gaseous  emanations  from  the 
bodies  of  the  sick,  and  that,  consequently, 
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tie  fwpiratkfti  it  tbe  dmniel  thtoogk 
which  it  18  traaaisiUed. 

16th.  It  »  probable  that  this  morbi- 
fie  ^erm,  whied  r««f>rodiicM  itsdf  in  the 
human  body  4)y  the  asMnilative  action 
of  theirital  powers,  acts  at  first  with  fisore 
or  Usu  nolenoe  aocordiq^  to  its  coneea- 
tmioB  and  peculiar  ejiergy,  hvhivk,  pier- 
haps»  18  dependent  on  its  specific  quan- 
tity. 

i 7th.  lie  circuaisCaooe  warrants  tbe 
tnpposkion  that  it  can  be  transmitted, 
in  the  open  air,  beyond  the  distance  of 
some  feet ;  and  it  is  oertein  that  there 
is  BO  foundation  for  the  assertion,  tiiat 
it  can  be  transported  from  plttce  to  place 
by  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

18th.  But  in  places  where  ihe  air  is 
stai^ant,  such  as  tbe  midr^ec^  of  a 
shsp,  tbe  wards  of  moflft  hospitals,  in 
barracks,  ihe  interior  of  houses,  eape- 
eiaiiy  in  lar^e  towns,  tbe  ger«ns  of  tbe 
cholera  accumulate,  become  attncbed  to 
persons  and  thing;!,  and  propagate  tbe 
diseaae  through  the  one  mode  or  the 
other. 

19th.  The  cholera  breaks  out  wher« 
cf er  its  germs  are  cariied,  which  is  tbe 
eharatiteristic  of  oealan^s  maladies; 
whilst  epidemics  appear  only  in  certain 
localilies»  or  certain  eounfries,  where 
their  primittfe  causes  «atist. 

20tti.  Finally,  the  ori^n.find  intimate 
mature  of  tlieae  germs  ana  entirely  un« 
l»owB»  as  are  those  of  the  contagions 
which  have  beeb  spread  over  Europe 
from  time  immiKmof  iai,  and  which  daily 
occur  to  our  observation^  Experience 
nod  aCndy  haie  taught  us  nothing  con- 
cerning them,  and  they  must  be  ranked 
among  those  mysteries  of  «ia(ure  which 
science  cannot  develop. 

CHOLEKA. 


To  ik€  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  auuMiT  the  followiog  considerations 
to  your  decision,  whether  or  not  they 
are  vorUiy  a  place  in  your  useful  and 
excellent  journal:  I  have  been  led  to 
them  from  seeing  the  dail)r  publication 
of  articles  about  the  contagious  or  non- 
oontagious  nature  of  cholera,  which  are 
in  many  inatances  qiute  vague,  and  even 
contncHetory,  in  consequence  of  no  de* 
finite  and  universally-reoeived  meaning 
being  attached  to  ihe  term  ooHtagfim$ 
209.— «• 


scarcely  any  two  wrtttfra,  probably, 
taking  precisely  ihe  same  view  of,  oa 
attaching  Ihe  samejneaning  to  the  word. 
Never  has  this,  I  think,  beto  more 
strikingly  manifested,  than  in  ihe  re- 
port circulated  throagh  tbe  daily  papers 
of  the  recent  'discussion  in  the  West^ 
HBosfter  Medical  Society.  I  defy  any 
one  to  glean  from  it  any  information  on 
the  debated  point;  and  how  should  they, 
since  it  is  evident  that  different  vjews 
weK  taken  by  the  different  speakers,  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  which  they 
wished  to  attach  to,  or  sever  from,  the 
dieeaee  in  question^  One 'doctor  denies 
til  toto  ibat  the  disease  b  eontagions, 
but  thinks  '*  that  it  may  be  eommumi" 
^aied  under  rertun  circa matances.'' 
In  the  published  staitemeats  of  I>rs. 
Russell  and  Barry,  these  gentlemen 
Oonsider  "  that  the  germis  of  the  dis- 
ease were  diff'used,  and  the  disease  pro- 
pagated, in  two  ways,  one  of  whioh 
may  be  caUedp^rsiMMiA  by  thedispersioo 
over  the  whole  city  of  several  thousand 
paasengers  and  boatmen,  who  had  «ome 
from  infected  places,  or  been  exposed 
to  infection  on  the  passage  or  on  b<mrd 
these  vessels ;  the  other,  which  may  be 
termnd  atmnifiheric,  hy  emsiEiatiofis  from 
the  bar<|ue3  and  their  contents,  sus- 
pended in  and  carried  by  currents  of 
air  to  susceptible  persons,  independegU 
of  direct  eowmnuUcatum,^  It  appeals 
to  me  that  here  a  distinction  is  made 
where  no  difference  exists.  Tbe  first 
way  mentioned,  in  which  the  disease 
was  propagated,  was  as  much  atmos- 
pheric as  the  other;  the  two  ways  were* 
in  fact,  ode  and  tlie  same;  for  from 
whence  did  tbe  ''persons*'  whp  com- 
municated the  disease  in  the  first  way^ 
obtain  its  germs  ?  and  whence  did  "  the 
harques  and  their  contents,"  which  com- 
municated it  in  the  aeoond  way,  obtain 
thdr  genns  i  both  of  Uiem,  of  course^ 
from  individuals  who  had  laboured  jnur 
der  the  disease.  And  was  it  not  a^  much 
through  the  atmosphere  that  the  poisoa 
was  conveyed  from  the  crew  and  pasf 
aengars  or  the  vessels,  as  from  the  .ves- 
aek  themselves  and  .Uiur  contents.  li 
was  likewise  e^ally  "  independent  of 
direct  eomauuMcation"  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other,  for  there  was  the  interme- 
dium of  ihe  crew  and  pasaenrers  (ex- 
cepting the  individuals  among  tliem  who 
actually  had  the  disease)  an  the  ona 
hand,  and  thai  of  the  vessels  and  con- 
tents on  the  other.  Both  received  the 
lAfactioa  from  diseased  nersons,  and 
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both  communicated  it  through  the  me* 
dium  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  terms  contagion  and  infection  are 
now,  for  the  roost  part,  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  seldom 
employed.  This  I  deprecate,  for  I 
think  the  distinction  is  useful ;  and  the 
one,  which  I  have  adopted,  appears  to 
me  the  most  classical,  and  least  likely 
to  occasion  confusion.  Whether,  how- 
ever, this  be  conceded  or  not,  it  will  not 
affect  the  utility  of  these  observations. 

I  would  understand,  then,  first,  bv 
"  a  eantagiouB  diteoie,**  one  which 
rtquirei,  for  its  propagation,  that  some 
part  of  the  diseased  person  should,  in 
one  way  or  another,  come  into  aciual 
tontaet  with  some  part  of  the  healthy 
person.  Examples  of  this  are,  sjrphilis, 
the  itch,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
Perhaps,  hydrophobia  may  be  ranked 
among  them,  by  "  on  infeetimu  dis- 
eas9,**  I  mean  one  which  is  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere 
conveying  exhalations,  wketker  ditecify 
vr  rematefy^  whether  mere  or  less 
diluted,  from  «  person  or  persons 
while  labouring  under  that  disease.  I 
adduce  some  as  certain,  others  as  doubt- 
ful, examples  of  such  diseases ;  :^oubt- 
ful,  because  medical  men  differ  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  may  be  propa- 
gated. The  certain  are,  small-poz, 
measles,  scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  the 
plague,  &c. ;  the  doubtful,  typhus  fever, 
cholera  morbus,  puerperal  fever,  erysi- 
pelas, &c. 

A  sporadic  disease  is  one  whose  at- 
tacks are  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few 
individuals,  at  any  particular  time  or 
season ;  being  independent  of  infection, 
and  arising,  for  the  roost  part,  from  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  such  as  expo- 
sure to  cold,  damp,  &c.  and  maj  be  in- 
stanced by  a  person  suffering  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  bowels,  &c.  from  this 
cause.  Under  this  class,  I  think  we 
frequently  find  the  diseases  which  1 
have  placed  as  **  doubtful'*  among  the 
infections  diseases. 

An  epidemic  disease  is  one  which  is 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the 
Btraosphere,  independently  of  tbesourees 
of  infections  diseases,  or  of  marsh  mi- 
msmata. 

The  necolsarittes  attending  diseases 
arising  from  marsh  miasm,  and  other 
endemics,  I  need  not  particularise. 

Connected  with  these  definitionr,  I 
would  just  offer  one  or  two  remarica, 
aone  of  which  have  been  Mcenliy  sug- 


gested to  your  readers  in  an  arUcle 
from  Mr.  Barhani,  of  Exeier. 

There  seelns  to  be  no  reason  wby 
two  of  the  above  sources  of  disease  may 
not  operate  together*  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  sporadk  case  of  typhus 
fever ;  as  such,  pttr  te,  not  infectious : 
but  let  it  occur  in  a  thicklv-popolated 
and  ill-ventilated  part  of  a  lanre  town, 
with  other  circumstances  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  may  not  a  specific  poison 
be  thus  generated,  whicn  shall  infect 
the  air,  and  through  it  communicate  the 
same  disease  to  others  ? 

The  same  may  be  asked  with  respect 
to  an  epidemic.  May  not  a  disemse, 
which  is  originally  an  epidemic,  and  ia 
its  general  course  follows  the  laws  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  under  similar  cir* 
comstances  with  those  Just  supposed, 
be  furnished  with  additional  newer  by  a 
specific  animal  effluvium,  ana  thus  have 
infection  added  to  iU  means  of  being 
propagated  ? 

With  respect  to  cholera,  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  the  latter  mav 
be  the  way  in  which  it  is  propagmtea, 
though  I  confess  I  feel  little  doubt  my- 
self that  it  follows  exclusively  the  laws 
of  infection. 

One  word  with  respect  to  quarantiae. 
Though  I  should  strenuously  advocate 
its  adoption,  I  am  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  allow  that,  (supposing  the  dis- 
ease to  be  strictly  infections,)  its  moat 
rigid  observance  would  etrt^nfy  keep 
the  enemy  at  bay,  if,  as  I  aee  no 
reason  to  doubt,  the  infected  air  i«  ea- 

8 able  of  extending  to  any  considerable 
istance*  AHowuig  this,  it  no  longfer 
will  remain  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
advocate  for  infection*  that  thia  malig- 
nant disease  should  in  some  iostancea 
have  spread  in  spite  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations.—I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

.CBARLSa  P.  StiATBR. 

Batb»  Nov.  U,  16S1. 


CHOLERA— IS  IT  CONTAGIOUS? 
By  Datid  Baduam,  M.B.  Ozosv. 


OlMfow  Gollcffe.  TttMdAT,  Nor.  16^  1881 . 

Thb  numerous  fscts  that  have  heen  ad- 
duced bv  the  contagionist  party  on  the 
onehana,  and  the  non-oontagionista  on 
the  other,  are  of  such  a  coaciiuive  kind 
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hi  either  cafe  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upoil 
the  minds  of  many  that  cholera  botn  is 
and  is  not  an  infections  disease.  No* 
thingr  renders  this  more  probable  to  my 
miod  than  the  mutual  retraction  of  opi- 
nion that  has  prevailed  amon^r  several 
medical  men  of  observation  and  expe« 
rience  who,  starting;  with  the  conviction 
of  its  contagions  or  non-contagious  cha- 
ncter,  hsre  tobseonently  seen  reason 
lor  adopting  a  conclusion  the  very  op- 
posite of  that  with  which  they  had  set 
out.  Now  if  we  admit  that  both  parties 
are  correct  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
bow  can  such  apparent  differences  in 
opmion  be  adjusted  ?  or  admitting  all 
the  statements  indifierently  as  facts,  to 
what  circumstances  is  it  attributable 
that  cholera  spreads  in  some  instances 
with  sudi  feartul  velocity  from  person 
to  penon,  while  at  others  it  appears 
scaredy  to  take  the  character  of  a  con- 
taaioas  disease  ? 

The  onljr  way  T  can  see  of  reconciling 
the  dissension  which  at  present  prevails 
respecting  the  mode  of  propagation  of 
this  disease,  is  to  suppose,  that  when 
cholera  first  malces  its  appearance,  while 
it  occurs  at  yet  but  in  a  few  sporadic 
cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  town 
or  district,  it  is  highly  contagious  and 
speedily  diffusive,  because  the  full 
^fecta  of  iu  noxious  influence  fall  sud- 
denly upon  untried  constitutions;  but 
what  the  distemper  is  become  epidemic, 
when  the  fomites  of  contagion  have 
become  very  extensively  multiplied, 
and  when  the  verv  atmosphere  has  be- 
come chaived  with  seeds  of  the  disease, 
tben  it  is  that  those  who  have  hitherto 
escaped  the  contagion  are  on  that  very 
account  exempted  in  a  measure  from 
the  risk  which  bad  otherwise  attended 
m  nearer  approximation  to  the  infected ; 
aa  the  beginning  with  small  doses  of  any 
poison  will  enable  a  person  eventually 
to  receive  into  his  svstem  even  a  consi- 
derable quantity  with  impunity.  Hence 
the  immunity  of  many  in  mfected  towns, 
whose  susceptibility  to  the  disease  gra* 
dually  decreases,  while  the  air  around 
Uiem  is  continually  deteriorating,  till  at 
last  they  can  approach  with  impunity  to 
the  bed-side  of  tlie  infected  with  compa- 
ratively little  fear  or  danger.  But  this 
immunity,  however  general  it  may  be* 
come  from  the  above  and  other  causes, 
does  not  prove  the  disease  to  be  non- 
contagious ;  and,  indeed,  if  healthy  in- 
dividuals with  untried  constitutions,  and 
who  had  been  living  iu  a  purer  aik*,  were 


suddenly  brought  into  close  proximity 
with  the  disease,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability imbibe  the  contagion,  and  dis- 
seminate it  to  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced to  what  they  had  been  previous 
to  exposure. 

Note.— It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
miasm  of  contagion  is  confined  to  a  very 
limited  sphere  of  action,  varying  in  dit- 
ferent  diseases,  but  rarely  extending 
many  feet  beyond  the  individual  infect- 
ed. I  have,  however,  ventured  td  as- 
sume that  such  miasm  may  be  greatly 
diffused,  so  as  even  to  affect  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  malignity  with  which  the  epide- 
mic may  be  raging.  This  appears  to 
me  probable — 1,  from  one  very  pre- 
sumable quality  of  such  infecting 
agent  which,  as  it  must  be  extremely 
subtile,  must  be  proportiohably  liable 
to  almost  indefinite  dispersion,  for  even 
solid  matter  is  almost  indefinitely  diffu- 
sible if  it  be  diffusible  at  all  in  fluids  : 
hence  the  operation  of  the  finest  chemi- 
cal tests.  2.  From  the  asertained 
quality  of  a  capacity  in  such  infectious 
i^^ents,  that  what  can  be  concentrated 
till  it  acquires  the  fatal  activitv  al- 
most of  prussic  acid,  may  also  be  diluted 
down  to  harmlessness.  Now  the  sud- 
den deaths  that  have  occurred  during 
pestilences  to  persons  in  the  act  of  un- 
packing merchandise,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  arise  from  the  over-powering 
activity  of  the  concentrated  form  in 
which  the  miasm  has  made  its  attack. 
3.  Lastly,  why  but  for  this  reason  are 
persons  who  live  in  an  infected  town 
subject,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  to  un- 
wonted general  indisposition  of  an  in- 
definite character,  and  often  so  conside- 
rable and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  need  but 
a  slight  aggravation  of  symptoms  to 
bring  on  the  very  epidemic  that  is  pre^- 
vailing?  f  conceive  this  to  arise,  be- 
cause the  air  is  to  a  certain  exteut  cor- 
rupted by  the  diffusion  of  the  epidemic 
poison,  though  not  in  all  cases  suffi- 
ciently so  to  induce  the  epidemic  itself, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  engendering  other 
complaints,  whose  type  and  severity  is 
proportioned  to  the  suceptlbility  of  the 
individual,  and  the  dilution,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  poison. 
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aeO     DR.  BARON  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THR  VARIOLA  VACCINA. 
CHOLERA* 


To  the  Ediior  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Brighton,  Not.  22, 1 881 . 

Sib, 
In  consequence  of  Dr.  Copland's  aHu- 
sion  to  my  remarks  on  cholera,  which 
you  were  pleased  to  insert  in  number 
206  of  your  Gazette,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  I  did  not  see  his  aru- 
cle  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
l)ut  that  I  am  aware  part  of  the  treat- 
ment I  proposed  had  been  previously 
Tecommende<l.  ^ 

The  following  queries  faavmg  offered 
themselves  to  me,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin 
tbem  :— 

1.  The  depressing  cffecU  of  the 
south-east  wind  (the  scirocco  of  Italy) 
which  have,  probably  correctly,  been 
attributed  to  some  electrical  peculiarity, 
being  more  or  less  experienced  in  every 
clinaate,  is  there  any  connexion  to  be 
traced  between  this  circumstance  and 
Che  fact  that  pestilential  cholera,  com- 
paring the  point  from  whence  it  started 
ivith  its  present  station,  Imls  upon  the 
whole  pursued  a  north-west  track,  ac- 
counting for  the  numerous  deviations 
from  it  oy  lateral  propagation  by  means 
of  the  various  vehicles  of  infection  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  data  which  tend 
either  to  overturn  or  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  this  epidemic  is  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  electrical  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere;  that  the  expression 
used  by  some,  comparing  the  sUte  of 
the  patient  to  that  of  an  "  exhausUd 
Ley  den  jar,"  possibly  may  convey  an 
important  truth,  and  that  electricity  or 
galvanism,  judiciously  employed,  may 

•  prove  a  most  useful  remedy?  Galva- 
nism would,  moreover,  seem  suited, 
from  the  relation  which  exists  between 
it  and  the  nervous,  especially  the 
secreting  power,  and  from  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  secretions,  particularly  that 
of  the  kidneys,  being  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  question 
of  contagion.  Though  we  must  concede 
to  the  non-contagiooists,  that  this  epi- 
demic, as  well  as  lues,  plague,  &c.  not 
being  coeval  with  man,  the  first  case  of 
those  diseases  which  ever  occurred  mutt 
have  been  sporadic,  and  have  arisen 
from  other  causes  than  contagion;  and 
if  this  happened  once,  it  may  again  at 
any  time :  still  I  do  not  see  kow  any 


one  can  dttiy  that  this  aad  _ — ,^ 

diseases  may,  uader  oertain  csvecMii* 
stances,  become  infectious,  or  doubt*  ad 
this  time  of  day,  that  diolera  has  Imkg 
since  assumed  that  character,  and  at 
present  is  chiefly  propagated  by  conta- 
gion. Since,  however,  ocular  proof  of 
actual  transmission  from  one  indiYidfuil 
to  another  cannot  be  procured  and  coo- 


viction  cannot  be  forced  on  any  oee. 


the  discussion  of  this  subject  wli 
I  hope,  give  way  to  topics  more  imme* 
diateiy  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

By  inserting  the  above,  and  notidng 
the  errata*  at  foot,  you  will  eblige  me. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Yonr  most  obedient  aervant, 

E.Sta»i.st,  M.D. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  VARIOLA 
VACCINAE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Modwtd 
Gazette. 

SfR, 

I  TRUST  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  give 
insertion  to  the  following  statenseot^ 
All  who  have  read  yomr  number  for  No* 
vembcr  the  6th,  will  immediately  per- 
cerve  the  object  I  have  in  view.  As  my 
design  is  to  be  brief,  I  will  deliver  wliat 
I  at  present  have  to  say  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  »•- 
riolse  vacchise,  divested  of  all  ambvgahy 
and  confusion,  stands  thus.  Dr.  iewMT 
found  that  a  disorder  caught  frmn 
horses  and  cows  in  the  dairies  of  Glou- 
cestershire, prevented  persons  so  affect- 
ed from  behig  liable  to  small-pox. 
After  long  and  patient,  and  sucoeaflful 
investigation,  he  came  to  tb«  concluoioa 
that  the  disease  so  caught  was  a  mild 
variety  of  the  variolss  which  attacked 
neii.  This  belief  afforded  bun  iJhe 
means  of  unraveling  all  the  diffiooities 
connected  with  the  practice  of  the  cow- 
pox  inoculation,  and  ultimately  to  pre- 
sent to  the  woiid  the  most  compreben- 
eifve  and  perfect  specimen  of  medical  in- 
vestigaCioo  that  has  ever  been  witnessed. 
i  say  this  without  fear  of  cantnidietion, 
inasmadi  as  scarcely  one  fact  connected 

•  In  No.  906,  p.  176,  line  21, /kr  ••  «aibrcM»- 
tlons/'  rtad  •*  Unlneiits  ;"  tta«  2d,  fvr  "  c^ao* 
ter-indicatcd,"  read  "  conlra-lndicaUd  i"  Um 
80,  for  "^nm**  reaS  "renai*'  line  40,  /br 
••  wide,"  reod  ••  oiyde.'- 
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wirti  Ibe  iMitare  or  mo^ficatlbBv  of  the 
dfoeue  1m»  been  recorded  of  which  he 
iTM  iK»t  aware. 

His  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  disease  necessarily  rested  upon  a 
different  foundation,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  he  so  conclusire  as  those 
which  were  based  on  fiset  and  obsenra- 
tkm.  He  conceived  that  the  variolse,  in 
til  their  forms,  were  uUimately  to  be 
traced  to  the  horse.  1  need  not  remind 
your  readers  how  much  he  was  ridiculed 
far  this  and  many  of  his  other  doctrines, 
but  there  was  a  foandMion  for  them 
that  they  IHtle  dreamt  of. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  of  un* 
certainly  up  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
with  this  additional  difficulty,  that  there 
was  ao  increasing*  trnwrlKngness  in  the 
minds  of  medical  men  to  sohscribe  to 
many  of  Dr»  Jenner's  most  important 
positions.  Sncethat  period,  the  great 
proUen  tmiching  the  origin  of  the 
variolae  raccinm  has  been  solved,  and 
the  soundness  of  I>r.  Jennerls  views  has 
received  the  most  signal  corroboration. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  facts  that  I 
am  about  to  state,  weriB  ever  before  the 
period  alluded  to  brought  to  hear  on  ike 
origin  &f  ccw-pox,  and  on  the  identity 
oftkmt  ditttue  with  $matl-pox ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may^  it  has  been  incontestibly 
shewn. 

First,  that  cows  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  have  long  been  known  to  be 
liable  to  smail-pox. 

Secondly,  that  this  disease  has  spread 
from  flock  to  flock  in  the  most  fatal  and 
pestiiential  manner. 

Thirdly,  that  it  raged  in  England  not 
much  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  that 
the  i^0€iiee  of  inn€ulatum  was  had  re- 
course  tOy  to  subdue  its  violence. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  even  now  occa- 
sionally a  violent  and  fatal  disease 
among  the  cows,  and  for  the  most  part 
M  propagated  by  contagion  through  the 
whole  herd,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a 
dairy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  fact»  I 
believe  every  one  of  the  above-named 
partieiilan  were  Aid  from  the  profession 
till  within  these  four  years.  At  least  I 
do  not  kaow  that  the  siighteat  reference 
has  been  made  to  them  by  mj  writer 
anterior  to  that  time,  in  order  todeaum* 
atrmU  the  nature  and  orijfin  of  the  va- 
ri^lm  trntciuess  Their  application  to 
this  aul^t  is  clear  and  conclusive.  Dr. 
Jeaaer  finda  the  remains  of  »  more  vio« 


lent  epizootic  smalUpoz  m  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Without  ueiDg  aware  of  the 
actual  history  of  this  malady  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  he  investigates  ns  nature 
with  matchless  success,  communicates 
it  by  inoculation  to  man,  and  affirms 
that  the  disease  thus  commuuicated  will 
afford  protection  against  smell-pox  as 
complete  as  that  disease  itself  does. 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  confi- 
dence }^His  conviction  of  the  idenHty  ef 
smali'poxand  cow-pox.  On  what  was 
tbatcopviction  founded  }^  Analogy  ^  and 
the  ascertained  peculiarities  of  the  eUs* 
Mi#.  How  has  this  conviction  been 
strengthened  and  demonstrated?  —  Bw 
tracings  the  smaU-poa  in  cows  for  hundreds 
of  year s^  and  affording  the  strongest  pre« 
sumptive  evidence  that  the  disease  was 
sometimes  communicated  to  man^  in  its 
most  fatal  form,  as  it  has  likewise  keen 
done  in  the  miidestfennf 

It  is  very  painful  for  me  to  be  com- 
peUod  thus  to  address  you,  and  still 
more  that  I  should  find  it  necessary  at 
this  late  period  to  refer  to^  a  work  of  my 
own  for  proofs  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements.  The  interesting  fact  re- 
eordedhy  Dr.  Sonderland  is  demonstra- 
tive of  tlM  truih  of  the  conclusions 
wldch  have  been  mentioned,  though 
some  of  his  inferences  are  at'  variance 
with  the  best  historical  evidence. 

I  know  that  when  an  author  com* 
plains  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  im-> 
pelled  by  over-weening  conceit  or  mor« 
tified  self-love.  I  am  not,  I  trust,  one 
of  that  class.  I  value  truth  and  justice 
above  all  thicgs^  and  provided  they 
are  duly  upheld,  all  personal  feeling 
would  instantly  give  way.  On  this  oc« 
casion  I  am  satisfied  that  1  am  not  seek- 
ing too  much  from  you,  or  from  your 
contemporary  who  first  published  the 
document  to  which  this  letter  refers, 
when  I  beg  that  you  will  honestly  and 
&ithfuUy  compare  it  with  rov  published 
work ;  and  having  done  so,  f  would  ask 
vou,  or  any  competent  judge,  whether 
tt  was  right  and  becommg  to  withhold 
all  the  evidence  which  that  work  con- 
tains i — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
John  Baron. 

GloacMter,  Not.  21, 18SU 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONJECTURES. 


SMALLPOX. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  LtmdM,  BUdiotd 
.  Gazette, 

Sir, 
The  spirit  of  your  Journ&l  seems  so 
fiEiir,  and  your  desire  to  maintain  the 
truth  is  so  manifest,  that  I  feel  assured 
you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  a  paper  that  appeared  in 
your  last  number,  althougn  it  has 
been  avowedly  taken  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  contemporary. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  affirm 
that  the  variolsB  vaccinae  have  originated 
in  the  manner  referred  to  in  the  seventh 
aphorism  of  Doctor  Sonderland.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  historical  docu- 
ments, which  by  the  best  judges  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  descriptive  of 
the  sraall-poz  in  man,  proves  that  the 
same  disease  simultaneously  appeared  in 
the  inferior  animals.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  traces  of  eruptive  epizdotic  dis- 
eases, in  many  cases  communicated  to 
man,  may  be  found  in  the  historians  of 
almost  every  age.  As  we  descend 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  descrip- 
tions are  more  precise  and  accurate ; 
and  the  variolsB  among  cattle  is  a  dis- 
ease as  clearly  described,  and  as  accu- 
rately defined  as  anv  variolas  that  ever 
attacKcd  man*  And  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  that  in  the  ^ear  1690  it 
began  with  the  animals,  and  immediately 
afterwards  proceeded  to  attack  the  hu- 
man species  in  the  most  fatal  form.  It 
is  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  this 
epizdotic  pestilence  ravaged  the  cows  of 
a  large  portion  of  Europe,  and  especially 
this  country;  ami  it  has  been  proved,  as 
far  as  any  thing  of  that  kind  can  be 

5 roved,  that  the  cow-pox  which  Dr. 
enner  met  with  in  our  dairies  was  the 
local,  or  rather  enzootic  remains  of  that 
pestilence. 

I  believe,  sir,  it  is  equally  a  mistake 
that  the  variolas  which  appears  among 
cows  is  always  of  the  mild  character 
that  it  has  lately  assumed,  as  is  implied 
in  the  sixth  aphorism  of  Doctor  Sender- 
land. 

During  the  last  epizdotic  among  the 
cows  in  this  country  it  was  of  a  most 
'  virulent  and  contagious  character ;  and 
the  practice  of  inoculation  was  fre- 
quently and  successfully  employed,  as 
in  the  numan  sutgect,  to  subdue  its  se- 
verity.   It  is  equally  true>  that  the  dis* 


ease  has,  within  these  few  years,  been 
so  violent  in  the  dairies  of  Gloucester- 
shire as  to  destrojr  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal, a  case  of  which  kind  has  been  pub- 
Bshed  in  the  Life  of  Dcctar  Jconer, 
page  351 .  The  disease,  likewise,  wbea 
caught  by  the  milkers,  is  ofien  a  serere 
one;  and  at  times  there  is  a  consider- 
able eruption.  Were  I  to  detail  all  the 
facts  by  which  these  statements  may  be 
proved,  I  should  more  than  fill  your 
number.  Thev,  and  a  great  maiiy 
others,  have  been  examined,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  express  purpose  of  prov- 
ing the  identity  of  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox,  and  thereby  explaming  the  pro- 
tecting virtues  of  the  latter.  The  whole 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth,  and  other 
chapters  of  the  volume  above  cited.  ^  I 
have  examined  the  evidence  therein 
contained  with  great  attention  ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  as  conclusive  as  any  thiog^ 
of  the  kind  can  be.  The  propajgatioa 
of  the  small-pox  to  the  cow,  in  the 
manner  described  b^  Doctor  Sonder- 
land, is  an  interestmg  and  important 
fact,  and  affords  the  strongest  confir- 
mation of  the  accuracy  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  Dr.  Baron's  work. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NOM  NSMO. 

November  10, 18S1. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CONJECTURES. 

No.  IL 

By  Philalltuu. 

To  th€  Editor  of  the  London  Medieml 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

I. 

It  has  long  been  an  interesting  question 
to  determine,  what  is  the  precise  state 
of  the  circulation  and  of  the  respiration, 
during  the  state  of  torpor  in  hybemat- 
ing  animals. 

I  think  this  may  be  done,  in  regard 
to  the  circulation,  bjf  submitting  the 
web  of  the  frog,  the  wmg  of  the  bat,  the 
ear  of  the  dormouse,  to  be  viewed  in 
the  microscope. 

I  think  the  quantity  of  respiration 
may  be  readily  and  accurately  deter- 
mined, in  the  manner  described  in  my 
former  communication,  in  the  Medical 
Gazette^  No.  185^  page  373. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  Msociste  with 
these  cirbnnistances  the  state  of  the 
temperature^  taken  by  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate thermometer,  in  the  axilla  pressed 
by  the  wings  of  the  bat,  or  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  diurmoase. 

It  appears  probable  that  one  character 
of  hybernation  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  reduc- 
ed state  of  existence,  the  animal  being 
deprised,  by  the  influence  of  cold,  of  the 
energy  of  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  so  brought  lower  down  m  the 
zoological  scale. 

Might  it  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances, bear  to  have  these  parts  of  the 
nervoBs  system,  viz.  the  brain,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis,  re- 
moved, without  the  destruction  of  the 
fanctioa  of  circulation,  as  is  observed, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the 
batradua? 

In  fine,  is  not  the  case  of  the  animal, 
in  the  state  of  hybernation,  identical 
with  that  of  an  animal  deprived  of  brain 
and  spinal  marrow?  Does  not  cold 
slowly  destroy  the  functions  of  these 
organs,  whilst  the  experiment  removes 
the  organs  themselves  ?^and  does  not  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  arise 
from  the  different  degrees  of  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  medullse  is  removed  ? 

A  comparison  between  the  remaining 
fttnctioDB  seems  to  confirm  this  conjec- 
ture. 

11. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  festal  life  consist  also  in  those 
of  a  lower  order  of  existence. 

The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  not  only 
different  from  that  of  the  parent,  but, 
according  to  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas, 
its  globiues  are  larger— that  is,  it  bears 
the  character  of  that  of  an  animal  of  a 
lower  order. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  deficiency 
in  the  function  of  respiration.  The 
changes  effected  in  the  placenta,  the  or- 
gans of  fmtal  respiration  (seePhU.Trans. 
for  1810,  p.  213— 217),  are  far  less 
marked  than  those  afterwards  induced  in 
the  lungs.  .     .      .     . 

Lastly,  the  fmtus  bears  to  be  deprived 
of  the  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  without  experiencing  any  im- 
pe<timent  to  growth  and  development. 
Theie  organs  may  actually  be  destroyed, 
m  the  chu:k,  on  the  third  day  of  incuba- 
tion, according  to  M.  Serres,  without 
s^rresting  the  growth  of  the  animal. 


Both  in  the  hybeniating  and  fmtue 
states,  the  peculiarity  probably  consists 
in  a  good  circulation,  with  its  secretions^ 
and  an  independence  of  the  large  ner- 
vous masses  and  of  respiration,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  and  both  may 
thus  be  compared  to  that  of  an  animal 
deprived  of  brain  and  the  medullas* 
whilst  both  probably  bear  to  be  deprived 
of  these  organs. 

The  general  principle  is  that  of  a 
lower  grade  of  animal  existence. 

Phii<albthjb8. 
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PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDI- 
CINE  AND  SURGERY. 


To  the  Ediior  of  the  London  Modical 
G^eite, 

SlB, 

Among  the  schools  instituted  for  the 
promulgation  of  medical  and  surdcal 
information,  the  provincial  establish-; 
meats,  in  county  and  other  large  towns, 
do  not  seem  either  to  have  attracted 
that  degree  of  attention  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  to  which  their  means  of 
furnishing  information  entitle  them* 
or  to  have  acquired,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
profession,  an  importance  proportioned 
to  their  leal  utility  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  junior  branches  of  the. 
profession. 

The  subject  has  been  enforced  on  my 
attention  by  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  our 
large  provincial  towns,  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  where  an  Anajomi-. 
cal  and  Medical  School  has  lately  been 
established  under  the  promising  auspices 
of  Dr.  Alderson  and  hb  able  colleagues. 
At  present,  the  number  of  attending 
pupils  is  limited,  owing,  probably,  to 
that  temporary  opposition  whic-h  & 
newly-established  mstitution  generally 
meets  with ;  but  its  ultimate  success  la 
ensured  by  the  enterprise,  experience, 
and  talent,  that  are  combined  in  the. 

Srufessors  of  the  respective  departments. 
Ir.  Craven  did  me  the  honour  to  ^ive  a 
lecture  on  anatomy,  that  I  might  judge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  anatomical 
department  was  conducted ;  and,  if  thia 
school  mav  be  allowed  to  afford  a  fair 
criterion  of  other  provincial  institutiona 
of  the  same  kind,  their  object  of  giving.. 
a  sound  elementary  education  to  the^ 
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f6l1tl|r  BtudeDt  ^niiBot  fWl  to  b«  AttiHl^d, 
Mid  ckMirvtiKfy  in  forwarding  tfae  mcttiifl 
of  edticacion  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  advantages  which  they  preaenl 
are  numerous ;  not  only  to  the  student, 
who  nay  be  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation,  but  to  all  eortcemed,  whether 
in  the  business  of  medical  mslmction, 
or  in  the  maaai^emeot  of  the  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  which  roost  of  onr  large 
•owns  possess. 

The  labour  of  teachii^  is  not  confined 
to  the  mere  act  of  delivering  a  lecture 
at  stated  periods  ;  bnt  hia  duties  entail 
upon  a  professor  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring bwMolf  by  obtaining  an  intimato 
knowledge  of  his  subject  The  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  who  is  engaged  in 
teaching,  is  compelled  to  instruct  him- 
self  before  he  can  instruct  others ;  the 
advantage,  therefore,  derived  from 
teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  pupil, 
but  extends  itself  to  the  teacher,  by 
holding  out  an  additional  motive  to 
labour  and  study.  With  this  view,  his 
mind  must  be  constantly  directed  to  the 
cases  of  disease  which  he  witnesses— his 
memory  niustbe  stored  with  valuable  facts 
and  observations — and  he  is  obliged  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science, 
by  reading  the  best  works  as  they  issue 
from  the  press.  A  roan  with  his  whole 
mmd  thus  directed  to  the  duties  of  his 
pro^fesiifoii,  becomes  an  acquisition  of 
no  ordinary  importance  to  the  town  in 
which  be  resides ;  the  whole  population 
^els  the  effect  of  hia  information  and 
experience ;  the  popr  in  the  infirmary 
bave  the  benefit  of  bis  strperlor  skOl  and 
judgment;  and  the  lustre,  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  throw  around  his 
Own  character,  is  thus  reflected  in  the 
more  solid  adrantager,  which  his  medi- 
cal and  surgical  skill  confer  on  his  fel- 
low townsmen.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  hiterest,  no  less  than  it  ia  the  duty, 
of  the  governors  of  provincial  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  to  fosfer  with  care  these 
rising  inatitutTons,  which  have  difficirl- 
(ies  enough  to  encounter  in  the  hitherto 
instirffloantable  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
without  meeting  with  ooposition  from 
those  whom  they  naturally  look  up  to 
for  support. 

Indeed,  in  giting  encouragement  to 
provmcial  schools  of  anatomy,  tbe  go- 
vernors of  medical  instltntions  are  in- 
sensibly calling  into  action  talents  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  dormant, 
nod  are  bringing  forward  as  teachen 
then  of  industry  and  ability^  who,  from 


neglect  and  waM^f  oppnvtaiifty,  nlffht 
for  aver  have  remam4  wiknown  aad 
unnoticed.  From  among  tbeae  jomiir 
men,  the  governors  have  the  power  of 
selecting  tie  most  distingniabed  end 
the  best  informed  for  the  nedkal  of* 
ficers  of  these  hospitals ;  ibna  rewnrd- 
ing  merit  and  encouraging  rising  talent, 
Inttead  of  conferring  the  appoiotmeDU 
on  persona  whose  cbnmeter  is  wholly 
unknown,  except  to  n  U/^  inwncdite 
and  interested  rriends  of  the  candidnte. 
The  best  talent,  which  tbe  town  afiforda, 
wiH  be  thus  seoored  to  the  public  inati- 
tntions  for  the  sick  poor;  or^  if  it  be 
not  secured,  at  least  no  phm  can  be 
well  devised,  that  nflfovda  n  fairar  chaace 
of  advancement  to  tbe  avccaaafal  and 
industrious  teacher  of  bia  profesaion, 
or  that  nsore  eflfectonilf  directa  patron- 
age  to  its  legitimate  object — the  pretee* 
turn  and  advancement  of  merit. 

Mneb,  however,  aa  aU  claasea  s«e  be- 
nefited by  such  catabliahinenta,  none 
particfpate  in  their  advantages  ao  de^ly 
And  so  immediately  as  tbe  studente 
themselves.  Tbe  regulations  for  vtndy, 
now  imposed  on  a  medical  stadeat,  by 
Uie  recent  enactments  of  Ibe  College  et 
Surgeons  and  tbe  Aportieeariea'  Hall, 
render  it  no  easy  task  for  a  pupil,  hew^ 
ever  diligent  be  may  be.  to  follow^ 
with  any  lasting  elTeet,  the  come  of 
study  prescribed,  in  tbe  iliort  pefiod 
allotted  for  their  residence  in  town. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  impugn 
the  proprietv,  much  less  the  motives, 
of  fherr  regulntions ;  for,  I  believe,  ciat 
these  legislative  bodies  are  inhpreaaed 
with  a  sincere  eonrlctfon  of  tbe  neees* 
sity  of  improving  and  extendmg  the 

2 stem  of  medical  edocation,  and  that 
ey  are  conscientiously  endeavouring 
to  attain  thit  end  by  tbe  enforcement 
of  certain  laws.  Bnt  it  ia  e<|nally  tbe 
duty  of  these  bodies  to  have  some  consi- 
deration for  tbe  student,  and  to  be 
aware,  what  an  immense  mass  of  labour 
tfaey  entail  upon  a  pupil,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  fttlnlling  bis  duty  to  tbem, 
and  hh  dut^  to  himself,  (dntiea  not  aU 
tvays  identified  in  a  popil'a  miud,)  by 
compelling  him  to  attend  all  the  lec- 
tures, not  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
but  of  two  winter  seasons.  Aa  it  ia 
some  time  since  the  popillage  of  the 
Examiners  of  Apothecariea'  Hall  elaps- 
ed, hi  order  to  refresh  their  memones, 
aa  to  tvhat  apnpil  is  enjoined  to  attend, 
and  to  give  the  btt|er  some  idea  of  tbe 
extent  or  pareuits  hejraa  to  enconnter^ 
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be  coaitt  tv  toinr,  I  Mbjoiii  a 
eo^  of  OQT  princed  liic  of  the  bom  of 


ottendsaoe  on  die  wfois  lectsres;  fte. 
delivered  every  week  at  Guy's  HoifiitiAc 


Lectures  on  Midwifery » 

Chemistry 

Exanunation  of  Patietits  for  AdmiBsion    ... ,«. 

DemoDstrationff  in  Anatomy 

DreMing  awaaf  Pfttiebts  at  Sarmy 

PreMribing  for  Oat-paiieiita— ^AamBtanC  PbyBicianX 

and  Aanataot  Ssraeoft ^...{ 

ArriAita,  &e.  atftc»ded  by  the  Surgeons 

SvyeoB  for  the  Week  atteado  in  the  Wards    

?ali0Oto  TMited  ia  the  Wards  by  Surgeons  

■  Physicians 

Eye  Infirmary 

Surgeon  Denlist  Tiaits 

Demonstrations  in  Morbid  Anatomy    

Coosulting  Surgeon  risits  

Dressing  the  Patients  finished  at 

Lectore  OD  Anatomy .....«« 

Theory  snd  Practice  of  Msdiciae  - 

'  ■     '     If sdical  Jurispradsnce    ^..« ^ 

— ^     Boisny  aad  Entomology ...•«• , 

•^— -      Expemoatai  PhikMOpby   - , 

-^i^      Comparative  Anatomy  .^.....« 

'  Physiology m < 

Mateiia  Medica •• 

Physical  Society.... ,...« ..., 

Lecture  on  Surgery 
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To  follow  with  zeal  so  extensive  a 
range  of  pursuits  ae  is  comprised  ia  the 
above  list,  requires  not  ooly  a  spirit, 
but  a  frame  of  consfitotioD,  rarely  poa- 
sessed  by  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age;  ana  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
a  aeason  rarely  elapses  without  one  or 
more  of  our  most  hardworking  yoang 
men  fafliug  a  8acri6ce  to  their  close 
applieatioB.  I  ^vould,  then,  take  Ihia 
occasion  of  submitting  to  the  Examiners 
f>r  ibe  Apothecaries'  diploma,  the  ex- 
pefcncy  of  extending  some  of  their 
preacribed  courses  of  lectures  into  the 
■ummer  season  ,-^-an  arrangement  that 
woald  much  lighten  the  winter  season, 
and  virtually  lengthen  the  period  of 
etndy,  by  compelling  young  men  to  re- 
main in  fown  during  a  part  of  the 
snonner,  instead  of  passing  that  season 
in  other  than  inlellectoal  pnrsuitsi  For 
example,  the  lectures  on  Materia  Me~ 
dica,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  on 
Botany,  might,  (if  it  met  with  the  con- 
currence oT  the  respective  leetnrers  on 
these  subjects,)  with  advantage  both  to 
pupil  and  to  teacher,  be  deferred  to 
the  three  aummer  oKMiths  of  Jnne«  July, 
and   Aogost.     Such   an  arrangement 


would  permit  the  pupils  to  pass  a  month 
(Mav)  in  the  country,  at  the  conclosiOQ 
of  the  winter  season,  and  a  seoand 
aaonth  (September)  at  the  termination 
of  the  summer  course.  I  say,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  lecturers  i  for,  in 
making  regulations  of  this  nature,  it 
would  savour  a  little  of  courtesy,  if  the 
Court  of  Examiners  would  consult  the 
lecturers  before  passing  regulations,  by 
which  the  latter  are  principally  atfected* 
The  medical  chairs  in  the  schools  of 
tbis  metropolis  are,  with  lew  exeeptiooa, 
held  by  physicians,  who  are  entitled  al 
leaat  to  a  little  courtesy,  if  not  to  de- 
ference, as  to  the  line  of  study  that  is 
chalked  out  for  their  popila;  and  al* 
though,  by  the  accidental  operation  of 
the  law,  the  Examiners  of  tne  Apothe- 
caries' Oompany  are  enabled  to  issue 
laws  establishing  professorships,  and 
dictating  the  order  of  attendance  upon 
lectures,  yet,  an  appeal  to  the  opinion 
of  men,  who  have  received  a  somewhat 
more  extensive  education,  and  therefore 
are,  at  least,  equally  oualified  to  dh'eet 
their  pupils*  course  of  study,  might  en- 
able them  to  arrive  at  a  more  correct 
conclusion,  as  to  what  is  fitting  and 
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escpedient  in  conductiog  medical  edo- 
calion. 

I  would  also  take  the  liberty  of  8Ug- 
ffesting  to  the  Coun  of  Examiners,  and 
J  do  80  with  a  pretty  extensive  expe- 
rieace  of  medical  pupils,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  medical  studeut  is  much 
improved  within  the  last  ten  years;  and, 
that  the  order  in  which  the  lectures  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Medicine  should  be 
attended,  might,  with  safety,  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  students  themselves. 
Regulations  that  are  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, only  encumber  the  student, 
and  hamper  him  in  the  distribution  of 
the  ITmited  time  he  has  to  bestow  on  bis 
multifarious  pursuits.  Few  arrive  in 
town,  especially  since  the  establishment 
of  provmcial  schools,  without  some 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  botanv,  and 
materia  medica,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  practical  experience  in  medi-. 
cine ;  and,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  as  to  the  order  of 
attending  lectures,  they  would  be  able 
to  parcel  out  their  time  to  more  advan- 
tage, and  obtain  upon  the  whole  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  different 
subjects,  than  any  compulsory  clauses 
or  quarantine  laws  of  education  can  en- 
able them  to  acquire. 

After  perusing  the  above  routine  of 
medical  and  surgical  education,  as  now 
conducted  at  our  principal  roetropolitau 
hospitals,  it  needs  but  little  argument 
to  convince  the  student  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  effectively  bestowing  his  at- 
tention onallthese  important  branches  of 
his  education,  unless  be  is  able  to  lighten 
his  labour,  bj  hawng  previousljr  obtain- 
ed an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ana- 
tomy, before  he  commences  his  studies 
in  town.  Provincial  schools  afford  him, 
during  bis  pupillage,  the  means  of 
gaining  this  solid  foundation:  it  matters 
not  on  how  limited  a  scale  their  opera- 
tions may  be  conducted;  ability  and 
seal  on  the  part  of  the  lecturers,  and 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
will  stand  in  the  place  of  a  more  exten- 
sive field  of  o]^rations. 

The  objections  so  frequently  urged 
against  the  long  period  of  apprenUce- 
ship,  as  required  by  the  existmg  laws, 
vanish,  when  the  instruction  received 
by  occasional  attendance  on  lectures 
during  apprenticeship  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  mind  of  a  sur- 
geon's pupil,  who  possesses  these  ad- 
vantages, becomes  early  drilled  and  ini- 


tiated, not  only,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
mechanical  art  of  dispensing  medictaea, 
but  in  the  interesting  walks  of  science. 
He  is  insensibly  led  to  form  apust  esti- 
mate of  the  profession  in  which  he  is 
embarked,  and  to  take  early  delight  in 
those  pursuits  which  are  to  form  his 
principal  study.  At  the  termination  of 
nis  apprenticeship,  with  mind  well  pre- 
pared b]f  previous  habits  of  studv,  and 
a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportiwlty  that  offers  of  obtainin|^  in- 
formation, he  comes  to  a  large  hospital, 
where  he  soon  begins  to  find  the  valae 
of  his  previously  acquired  knowledge* 
Instead  of  being  obliged  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  science,  he  is  able  to 
see  and  understand  their  application  in 
practice ;  instead  of  exclusively  passing' 
bis  valuable  time  in  the  ordinary  occa- 
pation  of  a  dissecting-room,  which  the 
pupil  uninformed  in  anatomy  is  oom- 
neUed  to  do,  he  can  select  his  subjects 
tor  dissection,  and  more  accurately  in- 
form himself  in  those  parts  that  are 
concerned  in  operations  and  practical 
surgery.  He  is  able  to  spare  more  time 
for  observation  of  disease  at  the  bed- 
side, aided  by  the  remarks  of  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon ;  his  previous  infor- 
mation divests  his  pursuits  of  that  irk- 
someness  that  must  attend  a  course  of 
study  directed  solely  with  a  view  to 
pass  an  examination ;  and  he  feels  and 
regards  his  studies  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  pleasant  pursuit,  than  as  an  arauoua 
and  laborious  ta^k. 

It  were  endless  to  attempt  to  enume- 
rate or  to  describe  the  advantages  and 
influence  of  previous  study  on  a  young 
man,  before  lie  comes  to  a  large  scene 
of  disease  for  the  completion  of  hia 
education.  But  there  is  one,  in  which 
is  comprised  so  much  that  is  good,  that 
it  deserves  to  be  especially  pointed  out— 
I  mean  the  utter  extinction  of  that  per- 
nicious system,  technically  termed, 
''  grinding" :  the  demands  made  on  a 
student's  time  have  hitherto  rendered 
this  process  to  ascertain  extent  unavoid- 
able ;  a  young  man  must  have  a  reten- 
tive memory,  indeed,  who  can  punue 
science  as  it  ought  to  be  followed,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  in  his  mind,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  those  points  which 
an  examination  calls  for.  The  student, 
who  conducts  his  studies  solely  intent 
upon  his  examination,  will  charge  hia 
memory  with  the  details  of  his  subjects.. 
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to  be  fbrgolleo  as  soon  m  Ibey  cease  to 
be  subserfient  to  tbe  purpose  for  whiob 
ihey  were  acquired. 

Sirooffly  impressed  with  tbe  necessity 
of  BMdical  pupils  of  .Ihcpiusant  day 
csming  to  town  ivitb  aonie  luowkdgo 
of  tbe  subjects  of  their  future  studies,  I 
hsfe  thought  it  right  to  impress  on  tbeir 
nittds  tbe  immense  adtantages  which 
the  schools  in  large  towns  hold  out  to 
ibern*  assuring  tbem  tbat  they  will 
8aui.bly  feel  tbe  benefits  arising  from 
tbem  during  the  whole  of  their  profes- 
lional  career.  Tbose  who  pass  their 
sppreniiceships  in  towns  too  small  for 
the  existence  of  a  regular  school,  I 
would  recommend  to  form  associations^ 
with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  well- 
informed  surgeons,  for  tbe  purposes  of 
regular  instruction. 

With  apologies  for  the  length  of  tbis 
letter,  1  have  tbe  honour  to  remain^  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Aston  Ksy. 

St.  Bdeii't-PUoc, 
Not.  30,  1831. 


HOSPITAL  PUPILS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
GaxetU. 
Sir, 
I  TRUST  you  will  pardon, my  address- 
iog  you  on  a  subject  of  deep  impor- 
tance to  the  pupils  wbo  are  attending  tbe 
surgical  practice  of  the  united  hospitals 
of  Guy  and  St.  Thomas.  I  have,  sir, 
to  complain  of  the  liberality  (I  mutt  be 
allowea  to  say  ill-judged)  of  tbe  officers 
who  are  connected  with  tbose  useful  in- 
stitutions, which  are  so  deservedly  re- 
nowned for  tbe  great  advantages,  and 
the  wide  and  extensive  field  of  observa- 
tion, which  their  well-filled  wards  pre- 
sent to  the  diligent  &nd  industrious  stu- 
dent. The  persons  (very  many  of 
whom  are  not  pupils)  who  accompany 
the  surgeons  round  the  wards,  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  more 
than  one  patient  in  three  to  be  seen ; 
and  consequently  much  interesting  cli- 
nical instruction  is  lost,  by  many  of 
those  who  are  actually  pupils,  from  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  necessarily 
placed  from  the  surgeon  and  tbe  patient 
If  those  who  have  not  entereo  to  the 
hospital  at  all,  or  who  do  not  even  at- 
tend a  course  of  lectures  there,  be  al- 
lotved  tu  see  the  practice  at  the  expense 


of  the  exdunon  of  those  who  kttwe  paid 
for  admission,  of  course  there  can  be 
no  possible  adassHage  in  pnfing  (^  ^d- 
missiiMi  lee  of  26/.  6f .  This,  sv,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be,  and  I  feel  as- 
surea  that  Messrs.  Key,  Morgan,  and 
Cooper,  whose  kindness^  attention,  and 
anxiety  to  afford  instruction  to  their 
pupils,  are  so  generally  acknowledged, 
will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to 
correct  the  important  abuse,  it  it  were 
suffidently  made  known  to  tbem,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  some  means  will  be  taken 
immediately  for  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  have  no  right  to  intrude  themselves 
into  tbe  wards,  to  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  those  gentlemen  who  have  paid 
for  their  admission. 

If,  sir,  the  all-absorbing  and  im- 
portant subject  of  cholera,  u|>on  which 
you  are  now  so  philanthropically  en- 
gaged, will  allow  you  to  find  space  for 
the  insertion  of  these  humble  ob«erva- 
tions,  you  will  confer  an  obligation  on 
Your  obedient  servant. 
And  constant  reader, 

A  Pupf  L« 

Boroogb,  Nor.  IS,  18SI. 
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L'Antcur  m  Me  k  ftllongier  e«  qne  1«  l«clear  se- 
tot  k  •br4g«r.**~I>'Ai.SMBSiiT. 


meni  of  fae  vntotera  laoi 
prmtaiUtinepidemicaUv  in  I 
burgh.    By  Gborob  Wm. 
M.D.  Member  of  the  Roi 


Ohtervotioui  on  tho  Nature  and  Treat* 
ment  of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  now 
'  inSt.  Peten- 
Levxvrb, 
Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  of  tbe  Royal 
Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
JPbysician  to  the  British  Embassy, 
St.  Petersburgb.    8vo.  pp.  96. 

Thbbb  is  a  pleasant  sketcbiness  about 
Dr.  Lefevre's  manner  of  treating  his 
subject,  which  is  well  calculated  to  win 
the  reader's  attention;  and  we  take 
leave  to  think,  that  this  is.  no  small  re- 
commendation for  the  work  before  us, 
now  that  the  public  are  beginning 
to  tire  of  controversy  about  the  na- 
ture and  causes  of  cholera,  and  to  look 
for  something  practical  and  decided  as 
to  its  history  and  treatment,  be  the  same 
of  what  aulhurity  it  may.  Steady,  sober 
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iMrTadfe»  imd  logical  trfiiiDeot,  erta 
upon  this  alWimportaat  sulr^t,  an,  ^f« 
perceive,  grovnmi^  weariaoflie  and  unfe* 
sbienable— at  least,  If  we  roaf  judge 
from  Tarioas  remarks  appearag  daily 
in  tlie  no  A- medical  pal4icaiions,  be- 
tmvifig  iMt  too  often  a  iiitter  spirit  of 
111  iMitare  towards  tbe  members  of  our 
profession,  simply  because  we  cannot 
8«ppty  the  sapient  grumblers  with  under* 
itandiog  enough  to  sift  wbattbey  read--* 
to  recollect  that  they  pernse  hastily  the 
opinions  of  individikk— and  that  there 
is  DO  owe  possible  topic  of  controversy, 
upon  whicn  there  wilt  not  be  almost  as 
oNHiy  diflereat  opinions  as  tbeve  are 
IhinfEing  individoab  employed  to  think 
about  it.  Dr.  Lefevre's  book,  however, 
may  be  read  l»y  these  noD-oontents  as  a 
dtversioB--not  that  they  will  find  it  a 
whit  more  decisive  in  its  tenets  abe«t 
the  theory  of  chelera,  or  asore  practical 
hi  its  precepts,  than  many  works  which 
have  already  appeared;  bat  there  isal^fht* 
ness  in  its  whole  constniction  which  ren- 
ders it  rather  vrfresbiog  in  the  perusal. 
Tbe  doctor  is  a  non-con tagionist ;  we  are 
sorry  for  it ;  though,  we  fancy,  he  is  so 
far  from  being  decidedly  so,  as  that 
were  be  among  ua  just  now  we  could 
easily  persuade  him  to  confess  himself 
"a  couiinaMt  contagionist"  at  least, 
which  is  the  most  newly-adopted  and 
saving  title  of  the  party  with  which  he 
seems  rather  inclinea  to  identify  liimself. 
At  idl  events.  Dr.  Lefevre,  who  finished 
his  book  at  St.  Petersburg  m  Septem- 
ber last,  acknowledges  himself  a  non- 
con  tagionist  merely  for  want  of  more 
faeU  i  and  that  is  as  fair  a  reason  as  we 
can  expect  any  men  in  similar  dremn- 
staeces  to  give.  We  wish  all  those  who 
proiess  to  belong  to  tbe  same  creed  of 
scepticism,  were  equally  candid  in  their 
nenowledgments. 

Dr.  Lefevre  derives  his  experience  of 
cholera  from  his  penonal  attendance  .on 
*'  a  large  though  not  very  pepnloes  (Ks- 
trict"  of  the  Russian  capital,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  epidemic;  and 
the  •*  Observations**  now  before  us  arc 
the  substance  of  the  reports  which  he  then 
and  there  made  to  the  chief  inspector  of 
bis  district.  '*  In  fulfilling  this  task  (says 
Dr.  L.)  I  was  induced  to  enter  more  at 
large  into  the  subject,  and  as  I  imagine 
t.bat  the  observations  of  an  individual,  or 
rather  a  comparison  between  the  obser- 
vations of  did^rent  individuals  during  the 
late  malady,  cannot  be  wholly  witnout 


interest,  I  Aave  been  indueed  Co  sead 
tlie  fbtlowliig  !•  JBngbnd  for  p«blioi* 

tion.*' 

Tbe  mitbor's  account  of  tbe  BsenBcr 
in  which  cbelera  invades  a  country,  or  • 
town,  is  curious. 

"  Among  the  most  striking  featuree 
In  the  propagation  of  this  disorder,  is 
what  may  be  styled  it 9  eeeentrie  motion  i 
—and,  true  to  ite  eastern  chancer,  it 
presented  this  feature  hers,  not  only  m 
Its  passage  through  the  eomitnr,  but 
even  in  its  dissemination  over  toe  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  town  which  it  invaded. 
In  its  progress  from  Tifiis  to  Moe- 
eow,  it  was  ohurved  to  tnope  in  m  zig^ 
wag  direttioHj  rather  than  in  a  regular 
Kne  of  marcb.  It  would  pass  by  a  town 
wMch  lay  itmnediately  in  its  path,  to  ap- 
pear in  another,  which  it  must  have 
reached  by  a  very  circuitous  route. 
When  it  invaded  a  town,  it  followed 
the  same  law ;  touching  at  a  point  to 
fllf  off  mt  a  iongent,  and  appear  at  a 
widely  separated  part  from  that  where 
it  first  commenced,  leering  tko  inters 
mettiato  tpaces  uneontaminated," 

This  is,  to  be  sore,  not  a  little  fanciful ; 
the  doctor  thinks  himself  a  non-conte- 
gionist,  yet,  according  to  the  preceding 
«ccenfric  account,  tbe  disease  is  progres- 
sive, movtn^f— that  is,  as  we  conceive, 
attacking  individuals  —  tn  a  zig.xmg 
direelion,Jlying  off  at  a  tangent ;  which, 
if  we  can  understand  our  author,  means 
that  new  seizures  are  observed  along  a 
line  of  route  situated  laterally  to  its  re- 
cent line  of  progress ;  whilst  il  appears 
that  it  is  only  somewhere  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tangent  that  new  cases  oc- 
cur»  the  intermediate  spaces  (that  is,  of 
course,  the  tangential  line)  being  left  tm- 
tontmminated.  Now,  pray,  how  does  Dr. 
Lefevre  know  that  the  disease  follows  the 
direction  of  a  tangent,  if  it  only  appears 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  supposed 
line,  and  never  manifests  itself  between 
them  ?  Perhaps  it  jumps,  or  takes  flight 
like  a  bee ;  or,  more  soberly,  what  is  to 
prevent  us  from  supposing  that  it  is 
carried  in  a  coach,  or  goes  m  the  com- 
pany of  some  traveller?  Dr.  Lefevre 
thinks,  however,  that  there  is  sometlting 
in  it  much  more  mysterious  than  this  ; 
and  if  ever  he  hears  of  its  passing  by  a 
town  in  tbe  course  of  its  progress,  and 
appearing  beyond  it,  takes  it  to  be  avo* 
luntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  cholera, 
or  only  attributable  to  its  eccentric  pro- 
pensities—not seeming  to  care  for  ia- 
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qvUi;  wbeOer  k  lias  beta  esdnded 
■acereiooiiiourif  fn>m  the  said  (own  «r 


"  '  The  diseaie,*  says  Dr.  Kennedy* 
*  w»iild  someliaiei  take  a  cemplate  cir- 
cle rouod  a  viila|fe»  and  kavin^;  it  uii* 
tovdwd  past  od»  as  if  it  were  about 
wholly  to  depart  from  the  district. 
Then,  after  a  lapse  of  weeks,  or  even 
Bonthf ,  it  wonld  suddenly  retaro,  and, 
ararceW  reappeaaringr  in  the  parts  whieh 
had  alreadv  underffone  its  ravages, 
woald  nearlv  depopnkte  the  spot  which 
Ind  so  lately  congratulated  itself  upon 
its  escape.' 

"  This  whole  passaf^e  (says  Dr.  Le- 
feTre)is  applicable  to  St.Petersburgh  at 
the  present  moment;  for  though  last 
autumn  we  were  surrounded  on  all  sides 
Viy  the  cholera,  still  we  escaped  during 
the  winter  and  ancceeding  springr.  Se- 
ren  months  had  elapsed  since  its  ap- 
pearance in  places  not  far  distant  from 
the  capital,  and  we  began  to  think  that 
the  imperial  city  would  escape  its  ra- 
vages. 

*'  *  There  is  a  striking  resemblance/ 
observes  Dr.  Kennedy,  '  between  the 
propagation  of  the  plague,  as  descril^ed 
by  Procopins,  and  that  of  cholera. 
It  always  spread  from  the  se»- 
coaet  to  tlie  inland  country ;  the  places 
which  had  escaped  the  f  urv  of  its  first 
passage,  were  alone  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion the  second  rear/ 

••  People  (at  Bt.'PeterBbnrgb)  resum- 
ed their  usual  avocations  and  their  or- 
dinary diet;  they  began  to  regret  the 
privations  they  bad  voluntarily  under- 
gone in  abstaining  from  various  articles 
of  food  which  they  considereddangerous . 
The  profusion  of  fruit  which  pours 
into  Petersburgh  from  all  the  southern 
provinces,  but  particularly  the  grapes 
and  water-melons  from  Astracao,  had, 
the  preceding  season,  been  allowed  to  rot 
in  the  hampers  in  whidi  they  were  im- 
ported. The  supposed  preservative 
means  were  now  generally  laid  aside, 
and  the  bouses  were  no  longer  redolent 
with  the  fumes  of  chlore,  tar,  and 
juniper,  which  poisoned  the  antecham- 
bers. The  family  receipt- book  was  no 
longer  conned  over  by  nay  and  meditat* 
ed  upon  by  night,  and  Bnchan  and  Tho- 
mas bad  already  been  replaced  by 
Fairy  Tales  and  Travels  in  tlie  East. 
The  medicine  chests  and  prescrip- 
tions of  each  confidential  physician  were 
altogether  discarded ;  ^  castor^oil  and 
(fium  fell  again  to  a  moderate  price  | 


mod,  indeed,  the  confidence  m  the  faculty 
was  much  shaken,  when  it  was  asoer« 
tained  that  the  means  employed  by  the 
common  people  were  equally  successfoi 
wish  those  aaopted  bythe  profession  it* 
aeW.  Borne  few,  hmvever,  conthned  to 
«se  the  same  precantioBS  as  heretofore^ 
and  even  took  medicine  l>y  antietpatkxk 
Some  even  fdl  victims  to  such  an  abauib 
dity.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  tins  ah- 
n»ost  general  oblivion  of  the  past,  the 
hydra-'kemded  momtfr  was  upon  his 
route ;  for  the  evil  day  bad  only  been 
postponed.*' 

And  with  what  deadly  effect  the  "hy- 
dra-beaded monster"  came  at  last  tnta 
Ihe  Imperial  city— and  what  a  panic  he 
created  there  by  his  actual  presence— 
mre  too  generally  known  to  need  a  repe* 
fition  from  us.  We  have  thought  it 
right  to  give  the  preceding  passage^ 
however,  as  one. pregnant  wtth  a  moral 
not  inapplicable  to  present  elrcunir 
stances  among  ovrselves. 

In  bis  account  af  the  symptoms  of 
cholera.  Dr.  Ijefevre  is  not  so  alarming 
US  certain  other  writers:  we  give  « 
specimen.  Speaking  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ordinary  eases,  he  says*.— »• 

**  The  affection  of  the  hoad  was  aU 
most  universal,  but  it  was  of  different 
kinds.  Sometimes thepatientcomplained 
of  a  sudden  lanciDatlng  pain,  which  was 
of  momentary  duration  ;  at  other  times 
the  feeling  that  is  produced  by  fainting, 
dizziness  before  the  eyes,  dimness  of 
vision,  muscse  volitantes,  preceded  the 
attack. 

"  The  following  case  illustrates  a 
peculiar  feeling  in  the  head  immediatf  ly 
preceding  an  attack  of  cbolersu  The 
person  was  seized  in  my  presence,  wh^st 
giving  directions  reganling  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  large  hospital^  over  which. he 
presided.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  apparently  in  perfect  health :  whilst 
in  the  midst  of  conversation  he  suddenly 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  complained 
of  a  sharp  pain  passing  through  the 
temples,  which  lasted  but  for  a  few 
seconds ;  he  ascribed  it  immediately  to 
baring  taken  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a 
neighbour's  box,  which  being  stronger 
than  that  which  he  habitually  took,  it 
had  got  into  his  head.  The  sensation 
passed  off,  and  he  restimed  his  conver- 
sation .  This  took  place  at  nine  o'clodc , 
P.M. ;  at  eleven  he  was  seized  with  other 
symptoms  of  cholera,  and  died  of  the 
disease  after  five  days'  illness. 

^'  Though  I  have  almpst  universaliy 
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found  an  attack  of  cholerli  preceded  by 
somethiog  borderinjjr  upon  rertti^o,  yet, 
in  one  rapidly  ftital  case,  no  anch  reel* 
ing  was  present  till  it  was  produced  by 
the  weakness  caused  by  the  evacuations.'* 

The  vomiting  in  cholera,  Dr.  Lefevre 
describes  as  very  similar  to  what  is  seen 
in  sea-stckness  :  while  Ijring  in  a  hori* 
Bontal  position,  the  patients  do  not  exr 
perience  much  nausea  or  desire  to 
▼omit  I  but  upon  raising  their  heads, 
thev  commence  vomiting  immediately, 
ana  with  that  kind  of  straining  which 
we  witness  in  sea-sickness. 

In  his  account  of  treatment,  our  au- 
thor is  very  copious:  he  divides  the 
subject  into  the  external  and  internal 
treatment;  and  under  each  head  eza* 
mines  the  various  classes  of  remedies 
which  are  commonly  employed.  Some 
of  the  remarks  in  this  portion  of  the 
volume  are  extremely  well  worthy  of 
perusal. 

A  maplike  table,  indicating  the  pro- 
fTtiB  of  the  cholera  at  Ht.  Petersburgh, 
IS  prefixed  to  the  observations :  it  is  an 
ingenious  mode  of  exhibiting  the  num- 
bm  on  the  sick-list  at  each  successive 
date  {  but  for  want  of  a  little  explana- 
tion, we  have  seen  some  readers  sadly 
poxxled  to  make  out  what  it  meant. 


Cholera,  its  Naturg,  Caute,  T\'eatmenU 
and  PreveniioH,  clearly  and  eoncitely 
explained:  with  an  Appendix,  eon" 
taming  practical  Remarki  en  Fever 
and  Dyientery,  with  which  Cholera  is 
intimately  Connected  and  frequently 
eomhinedi  being  the  Substance  of 
Reports  made  to  the  late  Government 
tjf  Poland,  By  Charles  Searlb, 
Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com* 

1»anv's  Madras  Establishment,  and 
atelv  in  charge  of  the  principal 
Cholera  Hospital  at  Warsaw,  se- 
cond Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

This  little  brochure  is  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  one  we  recently 
noticed :  it  contains  some  useful  hints, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  many  others, 
of  giving  the  resiilts  of  actual  expe- 
rience and  observation  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick.  Its  chief  fault  is  a  want 
of  arran^ment  and  a  defective  perspi- 
cuity. There  is  nothing  absolutely 
new  in  Mr.  Searle*s  present  recom- 
mendations :  an  emetic  of  salt  iu  warm 
^vater ;  small  bleedings,  local  or  general ; 
calomel  almost  always,  and  purgatives 
occasionally;  hcat^   rubefacients,    and 


frictions  exieriiall/ ;'- such  are  the  cliief 
means  of  cure  suggested.  Mr.  Searle 
is  a  non-contagionist,  but  he  must  for- 
give  iu  for  saving,  that,  looking  only 
on  what  was  within  the  range  of  bis  own 
vision,  and  magnifying  Its  Inportance 
like  what  is  seen  through  a  microscope, 
he  loses  sight  of  the  general  bearings  of 
the  ouestion  as  a  whole.  The  pamph- 
let, nowever,  with  all  its-  defects,  has 
more  claim  to  attention  than  many  of 
the  productions  on  the  same  subject, 
under  which  the  press  at  present  groans : 
the  onanttty  of  catch-pennjr  tnish  con- 
stantly handed  to  us  is  amasing. 


Reports  of  Medical  Cases,     By  Dr. 
Bright.    Price  9/.  9«. 

CCoiitlBO«<l  from  pags  SOI.] 


Apoplexy  of  the  Spinal  Card, 
Having  concluded  his  remarks  on  pres* 
sure  of  the  brain  occasioned  by  san- 
guineous  effusion,  and  on  apoplexy  ge- 
nerally, Dr.  Bright  presents  us  with  an 
excellent  case  or  apoplexy  of  the  spinal 
cord,  for  which  he  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  Dr.  W.  Stroud.  The 
following  abstract  is  taken  from  Mr. 
8lroud*B  own  words  :<— 

Mr.  Benjamin  B.,  aged  48,  was  en- 
gaged dunng  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  merchant  service  at  sea,  per- 
formed many  voyages  to  India  and 
China,  and  m  general  enjoyed  good 
health.  In  1812  he  received  a  violent 
chill  at  St.  Helena,  which  brought  on  a 
rheumatism,  with  which  he  laboured  for 
many  years.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk 
both  before  and  behind  were  occasion- 
ally affected ;  his  bowels  were  habitually 
costive,  and  the  digestive  organs  gene- 
rally out  of  order.  This  was  his  last 
voyage.  He  engaged  in  commercial 
business  at  home,  but,  not  proving  suc- 
cessful, his  health  suffered  tnrough  rare 
and  anxiety;  he  fell^nto  a  declining 
state,  attended  with  nervousness,  in- 
creased flow  of  urine,  and  some  degree 
of  emaciation.  On  the  night  of  April 
20,  1826,  he  sustained  a  slight  paralytic 
attack,  by  which  his  mind  and  sneech 
were  a  little  disordered,  and  all  the 
muscles  on  the  left  side  were  weakened. 
From  the  effects  of  this  atUck  he  never 
recovered;  neither  his  articulation,  how- 
ever, nor  his  faculties  were  sensibly  im- 
paired ;  and,  from  being  at  first  hemi- 
plegic,  he  gradually  became  paraplegic, 
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hi  which  state  he  died  April  16,  1827. 
Doling  the  two  months  preceding  his 
deekh,  the  pnlsy  having  decidedly  seized 
the  trunk,  the  use  of  the  catheter  be- 
came necessary.  Tliere  was  also  slongh- 
mg  about  the  nates,  of  the  fetor  from 
which  his  olfactory  nerves  were  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  render  him  eon- 
icioos.  The  act  of  death  may  be  said 
to  have  occupied  thirty-six  hours;  the 
powers  of  evacuation,  speech,  deglu- 
tition*  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  re- 
msining  muscular  force,  were  succes* 
lively  extinguished.  The  respiratory 
fonction  ceased  the  last.  *'  As  he  sat 
np  in  the  bed  supported  bv  pillows,  the 
head  and  body  vacillated  from  side  to 
side;  the  breathing  became  laborious, 
and  sometimes  moaning  and  stertorous; 
the  eyes  were  half-closed,  and  had  a  wild 
and  vacant  expression ;  but  as  long  as 
the  power  of  communication  continued, 
he  signified  that  he  was  free  from  pain 
and  distreu."  ^ 

Upon  examming  the  head  and  spine, 
the  following  appearances  were  observ* 
ed.  The  brain  was  sound,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  a  little  serous  fluid  between 
the  membranes,  and  some  congestion  in 
the  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  The  disease 
bttd  been  apparently  seated  in  the  cover- 
ings  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  exhibited 
dident  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
althoogb  the  cord  itself  presented  no 
visible  derangement.  Serous  fluid,  in 
considerable  quantity,  was  found  be^ 
tween  its  membranes,  and  the  arteries 
of  the  pia  mater  were  much  injected. 
"  Within  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrss,  on 
the  left  side,  rather  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  spinal 
axia,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  was  an  apoplectic  cell, 
containing  the  red  and  broken  remains 
of  a  coagulum ;  and  lower  down  in  the 
spioal  canal,  the  internal  ligament  was 
to  aome  extent  deeply  marked  by  ec- 
cbymosis,  as  if  in  progress  towards  the 
fennation  of  another  similar  effusion. 
The  extravasation  appeared  to  have 
been  wholly  external  to  the  cord,  which 
was  in  consequence  compressed;  but, 
as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  it  was  nei- 
ther disorganized  nor  inflamed.  The 
co^nlum  seemed  to  be  subjacent  to  the 
pia  mater,  and  to  be  enclosed  in  a  false 
or  adventitious  membrane." 

Here,  then,  was  clearly  hemiplegia  of 
the  left  side,  arising  from  an  apoplec- 
tic effusion  on  the  same  side  of  tue  spi- 
nal cord ;  although  the  right  side  of  the 


brain,  it  shouU  be  observed,  did  cer» 
tainljT  exhibit  an  undue  degree  of  vas- 
cularity. This,  however,  agreed  per- 
fectly with  the  symptoms,  and  more 
especially  with  the  fact  that  the  com- 
plaint was  purely  paralytic,  and  even- 
tually assumed  the  form  of  paraplegia, 
while  the  senses  and  the  mental  faculties 
were  not  obviously  impaired. 

It  is  justly  observea,  by  Dr.  Stroud, 
that  we  may  derive  several  useful  and 
interesting  conclusions  from  the  history 
of  the  foregoing  case.  For  example,  it 
would  appear  that  conditions  purely 
nervous,  and  originating  in  long^on- 
tinued  mental  disturbance,  may,  ac- 
cording to  predisposition,  induce  an  in- 
flammatory or  hemorrhagic  state  of  the 
membranes  investing  the  brain,  or  the 
spinal  cord;  and  that  this  state,  ope- 
rating through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  may  exert  an  extensive  influ- 
ence both  on  the  solids  and  on  the  fluids 
of  the  body.  Under  the  exacerbations 
which  re|)eatedly  occurred  in  this  case, 
the  intensity  of  the  secondary  irritation 
progressively  advanced,  from  itching 
and  smarting  to  severe  rheumatic  pain, 
chiefly  between  the  shoulders  and  on  the 
affected  side.  The  blood  became  huffy ; 
the  bile  dark-coloured  and  concentrat- 
ed;  the  alimentary  canal  abounded  with 
acidity.  Without  any  apparent  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  tongue 
used  to  become  red,  or  foul,  or  parched ; 
and  all  this  obviously  from  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  excitement 
which  proceeded  from  the  left  side  of 
the^  spinal  cord  to  the  right  side  of  the 
brain,  furnishes  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  an  occurrence  which  usually 
takes  place  in  the  opposite  order  of  suc- 
cession, and  affords  additional  evidence 
that  the  corresponding  halves  of  the 
central  mass  of  the  nervous  system  de- 
cussate in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

FRB88URB  OF  THB  BRAIN  resumed. 

Presiure  from  TWmtfrs.— The  firet 
case  with  which  our  author  illustrates 
this  morbid  condition  of  the  brain,  is  so 
very  curious  and  interasting  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  be  in  no  small  de- 
gree obliged  to  us  for  giving  them  a 
pretty  copious  abstract  of  it.  It  is  a 
case  m  which  a  large  tumor  was  found 
attached  to  the  dura  mater,  and  de^ 
scending  deeply  into  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum. 
A.  Z.,  a  gentleman  of   about  fifty 
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▼ears  of  aee,  had  been  tw  a  coaaidera- 
bk  period  saliject  to  severe  attadss  of 
headache,  which  always  be^a  at  the 
forehead.  He  had  had  a  small  encysted 
tumor  removed  from  that  part  fifteen 
years  previously,  but  never  had  any  sus ' 
p^cion  of  the  possibility  of  a  connexion 
between  his  unpleasant  symptoms  and 
the  almost  forgotten  tumor,  until  ques- 
tioned strictly,  daring  his  illness,  with 
respect  to  past  occurrenccfs  serrinj^to 
tiirow  li^t  on  his  perolexing  case.  He 
was  sui^ject  to  gout  arse ;  which,  how- 
ever, only  seemed  to  render  h}m  more 
attentive  to  his  diet.  But  all  this  never 
created  any  uneasiness  among  his 
friends:  h  was  not  till  the  summer  of 
18S4  that  they  began  to  be  seriously 
sensible  that  all  was  not  right,  from  the 
circumstance  of  bis  newly-acquired  list- 
lessness  and  indolence,  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  his  former  habits. 

«  In  January  1826,"  says  Dr. 
Bright,  "  T  first  saw  this  gentleman 
as  a  patient;  at  that  time  the  long 
eontinuance  of  his  bodily  weakness, 
and  his  mental  failnre,  and  their 
gradual  increase,  had  began  to  inspire 
his  medical  attendants  with  a  fear  that 
chronic  organic  disease  might  be  taking 
place:  he  was  perfectly  collected,  and 
able  to  answer  questions,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so;  would  sit  on  the 
sofa  and  read  the  newspaper  without 
ayiog  any  attention  to  it;  said  that  he 
sit  occasionally,  as  he  sat,  a  tendency  to 
be  drawn  to  the  left  side,  or  rather  to 
give  way  on  that  side :  he  could  walk 
across  the  ro*mi  quite  alone,  but  some- 
thnes  could  not  direct  his  steps,  and 
sometimes  rather  ran  than  walked ;  he 
could  still  play  at  cards  with  his  family 
for  amusement  in  the  evenings.  Occa- 
sionally he  had  headache,  and  now  and 
then  became  very  drowsy  for  a  day  or 
two  together,  pointing,  when  asked,  to 
bis  forehead  as  the  seat  of  pain.  At 
this  |>eriod  he  would  sometimes  become 
very  irritable,  and  almost  irrational  on 
some  points— more  particularly,  he 
would  often  call  for  his  great-coat  and 
insist  on  going  to  the  theatre,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  prevent  his  going. 
It  was  obvious  that  from  month  to 
month  he  became  more  infirm,  although 
at  times  the  drowsy  fits  passing  away, 
or  other  casual  ailments  subsiding, 
seemed  to  give  hope  that  a  favourable 
change  was  taking  place.  It  was  re- 
marfed  that  he  became  more  and  more 
helpless,  and  more  absent  every  day; 
for  many  months  before,  he  had  some- 
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times  been  «•  abaent  aa  lo  flop  ht  that 
street  looking  at  indifferent  objecia  for 
a  long  time  together,  and  by  thir  Dfieana 
probaMy  arrive  an  ho«r  after  the  a^ 
fjointed  time  at  a  dinner-party ;  at  oCbar 
times  he  would  sit  after  dinner,  taking 
Us  wiae  with  outor  two  fiamiliar  frieaiAi, 
without  apeakkig  a  word,  whidi  was 
%iHte  oontrary  to  his  usval  habits.  He 
would  »ow  at  for  hours  together  t»* 
tally  unoccupied,  asd  without  safing  s 
word ;  and  he  aot  only  rose  very  late, 
bat  would  frequently  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  dressing." 

In  the  course  of  the  sttmoMr,  he  ind 
to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  chair ;  the 
spliincter  of  the  bhujkier  lost  its  poir^ 
er,  and  his  drowsiness  iacreased  toais 
alarmrog  extent.  A  blister  to  the  aeaip 
produced  eryiipelaa  of  the  faee,  ttraai** 
gnary,  and  a  violent  apaseKidic  shaking 
of  toe  left  hand.  Some  montlia  after 
this,  a  helpiessnesa  and  a  letbaigic  eoft« 
dition  came  upon  him,  that  MndeMd 
him  a  mere'infant ;  thon|^  he  was  cer- 
tainly •conscioBS  of  those  around,  and 
very  thankfnl  for  the  care  taken  <£  him* 
He  was  freqaently  incoherent  im  him 
ideas,  fancying  that  he  had  seen  eertaift 
persons  of  distiBctaan,  and  public  cha^ 
ractera,  who  had  never  been  near  the 
place,  and  constantly  saving  that  he  was 
going  out  to  dine  with  some  one.  fitra* 
bismm  was  now  observable,  and  sUgiia 
distortion  of  the  featuree;  deglttCituKt 
dtfficult-^ometimea  alarmingly  80.  The 
tongue,  which  for  jmirs  had  i^eneraUy 
been  foul,  and  often  bad  a  tbkkttri^ 
of  darJc  Air  towards  the  base,  liecame 
loaded  ia  a  most  ezlniordioary  manner 
with  a  thkk  olive*coloured  ooati^g.  Thai 
sphincters  «iow  lost  their  power  jrca* 
coverably.  The  left  hand  and  legaeeoMd 
partially  paralysed.  Theactron  of  the 
akin  was  changed:  proCitse  perspsra* 
tioas  weald  occur  for  weeks  together* 
Every  feasible  plan  of  treatment  waa 
tried,  but  to  no  effect.  A  8evere«ii&* 
leptic  fit  carried  off  the  sufferer  al 
length,  in  July  1826.  The  fdlowiog 
we  think  well  worthy  of  being  extraetefC 

"  Stetw  CddsMTif.*— Oaramoviiig  Ihe  «kui|» 
the  veasels  of  the  d«ra  ma«er  were  r«ther 
turgid;  and  raiatiiK  the  mambraae  it  was 
fotuid  to  adhere  to  the  parts.below  on  ihe  an- 
terioi  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebram,  more  particularly  aoont  an  inch 
from  the  front  near  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
where  the  adhesion  was  perfect,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  vessels  mdiatiog  over  the  he- 
nispheie.  The  snffnce  of  what  appealed  ta 
be  brain  at  that  part  was  obvioosly  changed. 
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tad  Ibbokted  in  Us  stractwre;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  great  aggrava- 
tion of  symptoma  leading  to  the  fatal 
termiDation,  was  connected  with  a 
softening  and  a  waterv  infiltration  of 
the  brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


Two  cases  are  next  -given  of  tumors 
formed  bv  disorganization  of  the  brain, 
cutting  hemiplegia:  both  terminated 
btaHy.  We  have  then  an  iDtere#ting 
accamt  of  a  case  in  which  there  was 
stupor  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure 
withoot  paralysis ;  but  in  which^  after 
death,  there  were  found  two  or  three 
hard  tumiyra  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
eenhram.  After  this,  comes  a  case  of 
scrofolons  tubercles  in  the  hrain,  pro* 
dttdng  paralysis  and  great  irritation : 
some  ot  the  particulars  we  must  ex- 
tract. 

Aaidia  Hmiphreys,  aged  eleven,  was 
admitted  under  Dr.  Bright's  care  in 
November  1829.  Five  months  nrevi- 
onsly,  up  to  which  period  she  haa  been 
a  healthy  child,  though  delicate,  she  had 
a  fit  at  8choQi,.and  never  completely  re- 
covered after.  Bv  leeching  atid  blister- 
bgshewBaenabled^inabout  a  monthafter 
the  fit,  to  feed  herself  and  walk  with  but 
little  assistance:  She  relapsed,  however ; 
and  upon  admission  at  Guy's  presented 
the  fottowing  symptoms  :^The  left  leg 
incapable  of  motion— stiff,  cold,  shrunk, 
and  firmlv  extended;  the  foot  drawn 
inwards.  The  right  leg  almost  similarly 
afleeied  s  but  both  legs  are  sensible  to 
the  teodi.  The  use  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities impaired ;  the  back  stiff  and 
rigid ;  the  faeces  and  urine  ^ass  involun-* 
tarily;  she  screams  occasionally,  and 
compkuna  of  her  head.  Ordered  to 
have  her  head  shaved,  and  the  common 
etnhrucation  applied.  Habeat  Pil. 
(ialhan.  comp,  et  Pil.  Aloes  c.  Myrrba 
as.  gr.'  r.  omni  nocte. 

A  seion  was  applied  to  the  nape  next 
day,  and  her  bowels  being  relaxed  she 
was  ordered  Hvdrar.  c.  Greta,  gr.  g.  bis 
die,  et  Inf.  Cascarillse  cum  8oda,  ter 
die.  Beef-tea,  Arrow-root,  &c.  &c. 
Tht  appetite  good. 

**  Iltb. — Abdomen  greatly  swollen 
last  ni|(bt{  tlie  breathing  shorter  and 
more  laborious,  effected  chiefly  by  the 
diaphragm.  Hiccup  came  on  earlv  in 
the  morning,  and  has  since  subsioed; 
tiie  respiration  and  pulse  were  then 
exceedingly  rapid ;  they  are  this  morn- 
mg40  and  160  respectively  :  the  irrita- 
ble habit  and  fretfalmess  have  subsid^d^ 

2W.— ix; 


and  there  has  supervened  a  state  of  op? 
pression  without  coma  or  delirium ;  in- 
deed she  is  remarkably  distinct  in  her 
answers,  recollecting  circumstances  re- 
garding her  health  which  occurred  lon^ 
ago ;  the  appetite,  which  wao  great,  is 
almost  gone  i  the  countenance  pale,  but 
the  cheeks  are  suffused  from  time  to 
time  with  a  purple  flush  «  the  abdomen 
is  rather  tumid,  the  faeces  always  passed 
involuntarily  ;  the  right  arm  is  bent  over 
the  body,  and  firmly  contracted,  stiff, 
and  inflexible ;  the  spastic  action  of  the 
muscular  fibre  may  be  felt  by  laving 
hold  of  the  right  arm  or  the  left  leg ; 
the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  left,  and  she 
does  not  move  them  when  requested,  or 
when  spoken  to:  there  was  observed, 
after  talking  nourishment  this  day,  a 
violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  particularly 
the  mouth. 

"  Nine  o'elock,  p.m.— Comatose  and 
insensible ;  the  eye-balls,  which  before 
were  fixed,  are  now  constantly  rolling ; 
the  mouth  Is  drawn  to  the  left  side,  not 
permanently,  but  spasmodically;  the 
mouth  is  nearly  closed,  and  frothy  saliva 
rests  upon  it.  Pulse  1 76,  not  faultering ; 
the  extremities  and  head  warm ;  hiccup 
renewed  occasionally ;  abdomen  tumid ; 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  con- 
stantly quivering  and  twitching;  she 
has  taken  nothing  since  five  o'clock. 

"  12th.— Dissolution  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching ;  the  breathing  sonorous,  with 
mucous  tracheal  rattle ;  a  miliary  erup« 
tion,  forming  small  transparent  vesicles, 
has  appeared  over  the  whole  chest ;  eyes 
dim  and  fixed  ;  pupils  contracted ;  puise 
flags  during  inspiration,  and  then  beats 
three  or  four  hurried  strokes  during  ex- 
piration ;  forehead  and  extremities  very 
warm.  Expired  at  half-past  four 
o'clock « 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  3,  1831. 


**  Licet  omnllras,  Ucet  etUun  mibi,  dignitatem  A  r- 
/t«  Medico  tuerli  poteatu  modo  venlendi  In  pub- 
Ucttfii  alt,  diccndlperlculum  dod  recas<K**~CicB  ho  . 


AN  APOLOGY  FOR  HUMAX  DIS- 
SECTION. 
There  are  three  questions  which  seem 
to  us  to  comprehend  the  whole  matter 
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at  issue  between  the  profession  and  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  dead  to  the  use  of  the  living.  They 
arc  questions  to  which  all  thoae  delicate 
interrogatories  may  be  reduced  which 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  been 
asked  us,  and  which  we  never  remember 
to  have  heard  urged  with  more  interest 
or  earnestness  than  they  now  are,  in  al- 
most every  company  that  we  happen  to 
frequent.  I.  Is  it  possible  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  bodies  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed for  the  schools  without  a  temptation 
being  held  out  to  wretches  to  commit 
the  crimes  of  exhumation  and  murder  ? 

2.  Cannot  medical  men  do  without 
dead  bodies,  and  be  content  with  artifi- 
cial contrivances  in  their  stead  ?    And, 

3.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  be  without 
these  cruel  cdld-bloodcd  surgeons  alto- 
gether than  countenance  them  in  the 
profanations  which  they  commit  ?  This 
last  question,  however,  we  take  leave  to 
get  rid  of  summarily,  before  we  go  far- 
ther: we  never  reason  seriously  with 
any  one  %vho  proposes  it,  for  we  generally 
find  such  person  to  be  a  wag,  a  fanatic, 
or  a  fool :  at  all  events,  we  have  always 
found  it  most  convenient  to  direct 
such  people  to  the  miracle-mongers  of 
Regeut'Square,  or  the  humane  practi- 
tioner in  Harley-Street.  We  therefore 
conceive  ourselves  as  having  to  deal 
with  but  two  sets  of  inquirers — persons 
not  unwilling  to  take  for  granted  that 
there  will  always  exist  a  necessity  for 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  thef  world, 
and  that  if  these  said  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians may  not  be  permitted  to  learn 
their  profession,  60  much  the  worse  for 
their  patients — quacks  will  abound,  and 
manslaughterers  must  be  winked  at.  Our 
postulate  is  simple,  but  not  superfluous  ; 
•and  we  cun  safely  recommend  it,  from 
experience,  as  the  best  possible  skibho- 
Icih  by  which  reasoners  on  this  subject 
may  test  the  value  of  their  opponents. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  first  question 
—which  comes,  we  presume,  from  those 
who  think  burking  and  unburying  su- 


pererogatory  iniquities   wantoaly  tod 
unnecessarily  perpetrated  by  monatera 
who  are  blots  upon  humanity— we  ad- 
mit the  full  force  of  their  impiessions  of 
the  crimes  and  criminals  engendered  by 
the  present  modes   of   supplying    the 
schools ;  but  unfortunately,  constituted 
as    society  in  this    country    is — such, 
we  mean,  is  the  stale  of  the  laws   by 
which  we  arc  governed— the  wants  of 
the  profession,  or  of  the  community 
rather,    afford  no  slender  apology  for 
the  existence  of  such  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals amongst  us.    In  plain  words,  we 
reply,  it  it  impossible  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  the  schools  can  have 
any  thing  like  a  sufficient  supply  of  sub- 
jects without  exhumation  and  marder : 
nay,  what  is  worse,  even  wiih  the  ud  of 
these  atrocious  enormities,  the  supply  is 
exceedingly  scanty,  and  must  every  day 
become  more  and  more  so,by  reason  of  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  authorities  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  crime.  But 
in  desperate  emergencies,  proportionate 
efforts  of  desperation   will  always  be 
made;  nor  will  miscreants  be  found  want- 
ing as  long  as  their  services  are  required. 
And  surely  the  time  is  now  come,  when^ 
if  ever,  the  danger  of  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  anatomical  science  is  at  the 
highest.     Never  was  the  risk  of  life 
more  obviously  to  be  incurred,  or  the 
temptation  to  risk  it  more  alluring ;  yet 
have  we  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
unless  the  strong  hand  of  power  be  ex- 
erted to  put  down  the  schools  altoge- 
ther, they  will  still  be  supplied  (however 
scantily) ;  nor  will  desperadoes  be  de- 
ficient to  attempt  that  supply,  at  what- 
ever hazard. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  no- 
thing could  go  beyond  the  following 
picture  of  iniquity.  Two  officers  of  po- 
lice are  examined  before  the  Anatomical 
Committee  :— 

"  You  pretty  well  know  who  the 
men  are  in  London  who  pursue  this 
trade  [that  of  body-snatching]  ?" 

■'   Yes,    we    cannot   help    knowing 
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we  are  oot  all  hours,  and  ruuf 
mim^  mgakut  ikem,  •  •  •  «  I  have  re- 
co?ered  between  50  and  100  bodies  for 
persons  whose  houses  have  been  broken 
open,  and  the  bodv  stolen  oot  of  the 
coffin  prior  to  their  o^g  buried." 

y  Do  you  think  manj  bodies  are  ob- 
tained by  breaking  into  houses  and 
stealinif  the  bodies  previous  to  burying 

'*  There  have  been  a  great  many, 
*  *  *  I  have  known  noanj  cases  in 
which  the  different  parties  or  resurrec- 
tioD-men  have  quarrelled,  and  have 
broken  into  one  another's  bouses  and 
acolea  the  bodies  before  they  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  theatres ;  and  they  have 
been  so  violent  that  they  have  cut  a  body 
vntopUeet^  and  carried  it  to  the  oppo- 
site  party's  house,  and  raised  a  uob 
there." 

"  Have  yon  heard,  that  to  destroy  the 
work  of  another,  they  ffo  to  the  church- 
yard, and  leave  the  coffins  standing  up- 
right?" 

'*  Yea,  I  have  known  them  fight  in 
the  gra9€S,*' 

"  Then  you  probably  think  the  re- 
surrection-men, with  some  few  excep- 
tions, the  most  ivorthless  class  in  the 
community  ?" 
*<  The  mott  dreadful.'^ 
Yet  these  were  only  a  sample  of  the 
resnrrectjoo-men  who  flourished  before 
the  iron  age  of  Burke  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  revealed ;  these  %vere  never 
once  suspected  to  be  capable  of  the 
eomp  de  grace  which  promises  to  render 
the  present  sera  infamous  in  the  annals  of 
crime.     But  enough  of  this  odious  to- 
pic, on  which  we  fear  we  have  digressed 
UDreasonably  :    to   return,    then,   our 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  briefly 
this — there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
any  supply  for  the  anatomical  schools 
without  an  infringement  of  the  law,  by 
exhomation   at  least;    and   with    this, 
aoder   the    most   favourable   clrcum- 
stancet,  the  supply  is  but  scanty.    The 
inference,  of  course,  is,  either  that  some 
efective  expedient  must  be  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  gene- 
ral consent,  %vhereby  the  schools  may 
proceed  in  their  honourable  pursuit  unin- 
lerropiedly,  or,  exhumation  must  at 


least  be  connived  at,  and  the  present 
precarious  supply  continued.  The  lat* 
ter  alternative,  we  need  scarcely  remind 
the  reader,  perpetuates  and  encourages 
the  dangerous  order  of  miscreants  whose 
deeds  are  beginning  to  cry  aloud  for 
vengeance. 

It  is  full  time  now  to  come  to  the  second 
question — and  an  important  one  it  is,  as 
it  forms  the  strong  hold  and  refuge  of 
most  of  the  puny  babblers  in  society. 
They  have  learnt  how  to  shift  it  about« 
and  to  present  it  in  a  variety  of  shapes* 
It  is  a  broad  question  of  substitutive 
expedients,  which,  one  by  one,  demand  a 
sufficient  answer :  there  may  be  fifty  of 
them,  with  an  et  cetera  at  the  end,  and 
the  challengers  may  fly  from  one  to  ano- 
ther  with  consummate  skill  and  untiring 
pertinacity.     But  we  shall  try  to  draw 
a  moderate  circle  round  them,  and  re* 
diice  them  to  a  limited  number  of  their 
ingenious  devices,    "  Why,"  says  one« 
''  will  not  the  teachers  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  avail  themselves  of  the  elabo- 
rate and  learned  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors?   there   they  will    find  ample 
plates  and  eloquent  descriptions ;  surely 
these  should  suffice,  without  mangling 
and   hacking  up  the  recent  subject?*' 
"  Why,"  says  another,  '•  will  not  the 
dissection  of  animals,   of  cats,   dogs, 
sheep,  monkeys,  &c.  answer  every  pur- 
pose,  without  inflicting  indignities  on 
the  human  dead  body?*'    "  Why  not 
employ  wax  models  ?"   says  a  third : 
f*  nature  can  with  these  be  imitated  in 
the  nicest  point,  and  they  are  Iieautiful 
to    look   upon.*'      •'  Why/'    says    a 
fourth,  "  are  not  drawings  naultiplied 
in  profusion,   and  made  to  represent 
every    possible  part   of    the    human 
frame  ?"    And,  lastly,    "  is  there   no 
machinery  whereby  the  human    body 
may  be  so  represented  in  wood,  leather^ 
cloth,  silk,  and  so  forth,  as  that  opera* 
tions  may  be  learnt  upon   it  without 
practising  un  the  actual  flesh  ?'*    These, 
wc  believe,  are  the  principal  subordinate 
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qaeries  into  which  tiie  proposen  of  the 
second  question  usually  resolve  it.  To 
each  of  them  separately  we  shall  offer 
a  brief  remark  or  two ;  but  first  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  they  are 
'all  confessedly  intended  to  point  out  mere 
substitutes  for  a  genuine  commodity. 
We  could,  if  we  were  at  all  inclined  un- 
iteremoniously  to  cQt  short  the  argu* 
ioent,  readily  do  so  by  one  plain  practi- 
cal question.  In  the  event  of  some 
serious  accident,  or  acute  bodily  suf- 
fering, befalling  one  of  our  nearest  con-^ 
Hexions,  and  that  we  conceived  life  or 
death  to  depend  on  the  choice  we  made 
of  the  practitioner  whom  we  should 
call  in,  would  we  liesitate  a  moment, 
rmteris  paribut,  between  him  who  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  professional 
knowledge  by  the  practice-  of  human 
anatomy^  and  him  who  had  obtained 
never  so  high  a  character  by  his  opera- 
tions on  machinery,  and  his  contempla- 
tions of  lithographs  and  wax-works? 
But  we  will  not  press  for  a  reply ;  bat 
rather,  for  argument  sake,  say  some- 
thing distinctively  on  the  make-shifts. 

With  respect  to  the  *'  elaborate  and 
learned'*  works  of  the  elder  anatomists— 
With  all  doe  regard  for  those  eminent 
authorities ->we  submit  that  there  has 
been  no  art  so  slowly  progressive— none 
in  which  the  principles  and  facts  have 
been  laid  down  with  more  uncertainty  by 
the  early  writers — whether  owing  to  the 
precarious  opportunities  of  observation 
which  they  enjoyed,  the  rage  for  para- 
dox and  discovery  which  sometimes  pos- 
sessed them,  or  the  imperfection  of  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  wood-cutting  at 
the  times  in  which  they  wrote ;  added 
to  which  we  may  mention,  that  even  if 
they  were  at  all  valuable  as  substitutes 
for  the  thing  Itself  which  they  profess 
to  describe,  and  not  so  full  of  mistakes 
as  they  really  are,  they  still  are  very 
costly,  scarce,  and  inaccessible.  No 
books  are  more  obsolete  than  old  ones 
on  descriptive  anatomy — no  books  more 


curious  for  their  faacifnl  bat  dangeroos 
errors.  Every  modem  lecturer  and  de- 
monstrator on  the  human  body  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  finds  it  his  duty  to 
exposb  the  fsct  to  his  pupils— to  guard 
them  again9t  the  speculations  of  the  old 
observers. 

It  is  to  the  modern  systems  of  ana- 
tomy that  the  student  must  have  re- 
course for  guidance  and  assistance  in 
his  labours :  they  will  serve  to  direct 
his  pursuits,  but  that  is  all :  they  can 
no  more  make  him  a  practical  anato- 
mist of  surgeon  than  reading  all  the 
books  that  were  ever  written  on  che- 
mistry could  make  a  dextrous  experi- 
mentalist of  one  acquainted  with  appa- 
ratus only  in  engravings  and  wood-cuts. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  compara- 
tive for  human  anatomy,  is  absurd  upon 
the  very  feee  of  it.  It  is  tnie  that  the 
dissection  of  animals  can  throw  much 
light  upon  the  structure  and  functions 
of  (he  human  body ;  but  only  collate- 
rally and  by  comparison,  as  the  very 
name  given  to  the  study  Implies.  Tt  was 
by  a  fatal,  though  perhaps  unaroid- 
able  proceeding  of  this  sort,  that  many 
glaring  errors  have  been  set  down  iii  the 
works  of  the  fathers  of  physic.  We 
should  Kke  to  know  how  the  matter 
would  be  mended  if  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  anatomists  were  to  be  pat  off 
with  a  supply  of  monkeys  for  men— 
though  the  substitution  of  **  monkey" 
for  **  human  shambles,*'  might  serve, 
perhaps,  to  stop  old  Oobbett's  month. 
What  a  spectacle  for  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, to  behold  cai^oes  of  monkeys  from 
the  Brazils  and  from  Africa,  to  be  killed 
and  dissected  for  the  education  of  Bri- 
tish anatomists  1  Why  it  wonld  be  a 
sort  of  murderoas  s]ave4rade  rerived. 
'  Then,  as  for  wax-works,  they  are 
certainly,  as  we  have  seen  them  in  some 
modern  specimens,  **  very  beautifol  to 
the  eye,"  and,  being  truly  modelled 
after  nature,  very  useful  as  a  help  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  already  db- 
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%teU4 1  but  the  pieces  mutt  be  innu.. 
mermble,  if  we  wiiib  with  Ibem  to  sup^ 
ply  the  place  of  aoy  required  dissection ; 
and  for  this  the  expense  must  be  most 
enormous.  For  colleges*  and  the  mu- 
seums of  wealthy  individuals,  a  set  of 
wax  models  must  be  a  most  desirable 
collection;  but  it  is  ridiculous,  in  point 
of  j^uine  utility,  to  compare  them  inth 
dissections  of  the  recent  subject,  exe- 
ieuted  with  the  student's  own  hand. 

The  same  objections  which  belong  to 
wmx-works  apply  also  to  drawings  or 
engravings— which  must  be  multiplied, 
and  therefore  become  intolerably  ex- 
pennve  to  the  great  majority  of  medical 
students.  And,  by  the  way,  we  have 
never  beard  how  surgical  operations  are 
to  be  taught  on  either  drawings  or  wax 
models.  . 

But  these,  forsooth,  may  be  taught  on 
machinery:  an  artificial  fncn  of  some 
tort  is  to  be  constructed,  and  the  opera- 
tions thus  to  be  demonstrateid.  Prepos- 
terous 1  Why,  surely,  these  people 
must  think  that  Frankenstein  is  no  fable, 
and  that  Prometheufi  really  stole  fire 
from  heaven.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
their  credulous  maw.  We  reaUy  feel 
more  than  half  inclined  to  send  these 
■otable  speculators  to  the  same  limbo 
of  vanity  to  which  we  adjudged  the  pro- 
poanders  of  the  third  question. 

And  now  that  we  have. fairly  met 
every  objecdon,  bearing  upon  its  front 
the  shwv  of  reason,  against  that  side  of 
the  argument  which  we  have  adopted, 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  close  this 
part  of  our  remarks.  Our  object  was 
pepularly  to  point  out  the.  fiilly  and 
igaorance  of  those  who  raise  a  cry 
against  dissection,  on  the  supposed 
ground  of  its  being  not  indispensable — 
as  if  medical  men  took  up  tho  knife 
"  to  mangle  the  dead,"  out  of  some 
inhuman  propensity  to  commit  a  wanton 
outrage.  We  have  shown,  we  hope 
satisfactorily,  that  none  of  the  kumMue 
expedieols  proposed  by  the  opposers  of 


dissection,  have  the  least  value  in  com- 
parison with  the  actual  human  dissection 
iUelf— and  that,  therefore,  the  lattei^ 
being  indispensable,  unless  medical 
science  be  to  be  thrown  back  into  pri« 
mitive  barbarism,  we  are  bound  to  for«f 
ward  its  interests  as  far  as  in  our  power 
lies,  lu  our  next,  we  hope  to  have  an 
opportuity  of  stating  more  particulariy 
what  we  think  the  friends  of  anatomy 
ought  to  do.  It  so  happens  that  certain 
recent  occurrences,  however  shocking 
to  humanity,  seem  favourable  to  the 
prospects  of  the  medical  art:  and,  if 
they  are,  they  must  be  almost  as  directly 
subservient  to  the  well  being  of  the 
community  at  large.  None,  we  are 
sure,  but  the  most  **  obstinate  malign 
nant,"  will  presume  to  impute  selfish- 
ness to  the  stu:  we  now  make ;  but«  how- 
ever that  may  be,  no  influence  of  so 
sinister  a  description  shall  ever  have 
the  least  weight  with  us  in  deterring  us 
from  our  purpose* 

REMEDIES  TRIED  AT  SUNDER- 
LAND IN  CHOLERA  —  OTHERS 
SUGGESTED. 

W«  mentioned  last  week  that  a  hogs- 
head of  brandy,  already  mixed  with 
laudanum,  in  due  proportion,  had  been 
furnished  by  government  for  the  use  of 
the  cholera  patients  at  Sunderland.  ^Ve 
jegret  to  say,  that  litUe  benefit  has  beeii 
derived  as  yet  from  this,  the  volatile 
oils,  or  any  other  method  of  treatment 
which  has  been  tried ;  nor  has  any  thing 
occurred  to  throw  any  additional  light 
either  on  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
the  disease.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen 
has  been  tried  in  several  cases  without 
«oy  apparent  advantage ;  the  pulse,  in- 
deed, rose  a  little  during  the  inhalation 
of  the  gas,  but  immediately  on  leaving 
it  oflT,  the  sinking  of  the  pulse  was  found 
to  be  greater  than  before  its  use.  Some 
nitrons  oxyde  was  in  preparation  a 
few  days  ago,  and  ere  this,  we  doubt 
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not,  has  been  tried.  We  muat  con- 
fess, however,  that  we  entertain  little 
hope  from  this  class  of  remedies, 
because  the  lungs  do  not  act  upon 
that  portion  of  oxygen  which  the  air 
naturally  contains,  it  having  been  long 
ago  ascertained  by  Dr.  John  Davy  in 
India  that  only  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  was  found  in  the  air  expired  by 
those  labouring  under  cholera.  A  gal- 
vanic battery  has  been  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Sunderland,  and  the  effects  of 
this  most  powerful  agent  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  experiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Finlayson,  at  Ceylon,  though  too  limited, 
to  warrant  any  general  inference,  were 
certainly  such  as  to  justify  farther  trial : 
in  one  of  his  patients,  who  was  ''  mori- 
bund," a  galvanic  current  from  a  small 
battery  was  passed  through  the  chest,  the 
man  immediately  revived,  and  ultimately 
recovered.  The  same  gentleman  also 
states,  that  in  two  out  of  three  cases, 
the  functions  of  the  lungs  appeared  to 
be  restored  by  stimulating  them  with 
ammonia,  volatilized  so  as  to  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere  with  its  fumes. 

We  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  in- 
jecting medicated  solutions  into  the 
veins,  particularly  some  of  the  neutral 
salts,  as  muriate  of  soda.  No  one  whoever 
saw  a  leech  disgorge  its  black  blood  upon 
salt  can  fail  to  have  observed  its  instant 
conversion  into  a  brilliant  scarlet.  That 
the  change  of  colour  carries  with  it  a  cor- 
responding change  of  character,  we  do 
not  venture  to  assert ;  but  it  is  at  least 
worth  ascertaining ;  and  we  think  that 
the  views  of  Dr.  Stevens,  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  salts  on  the  blood,  to  which  we 
have  repeatedly  called  attention,  ought 
to  be  put  to  the  test  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. It  affords  no  mean  claim  to  the 
investigation  of  these  doctrines,  that  a 
in  an  of  Dr.  Prout*s  high  character  should 
have  declared  the  essay  containing 
them,  and  which  was  published  in  this 
journal,  to  be  one  "  which,   spite  of 


some  imperfections,  seems  to  contain 
the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the  last  im* 
portance  to  mankind." 

CONTAGIOUSNESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
SoMB  of  the  gentlemen  at  Sunderlaad, 
who  doubted  the  contagiovs  natore  of 
cholera,  do  so  no  longer.  One  of  them 
informs  us,  "  that  the  contact  of  the 
body  after  death  is  more  powerfully  in- 
fecting than  during  Ufe." 

CHOLERA  RETURN. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
at  Sunderland,  from  the  6tb  of  October 
to  the  dOth  of  November,  was  319 ;  of 
whom  have  died  97  ;  being,  in  fact, 
almost  all  of  those  in  whom  the  disease 
assumed  malignant  characters. 

CHOLERA  venut  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
We  alluded,  now  some  months  ago,  lo 
the  curious  circumstance,  that  while 
the  cholera  appeared  in  Europe,  though 
yet  at  a  distance,  the  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  insured  their  lives  un- 
derwent a  sensible  diminution,  a  circuoi- 
stance  which  we  attributed  to  the  appre- 
hension, that  if  the  malady  should  prevail 
extensively  here,  the  contracting  par- 
ties would  be  unable  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements. That  the  value  of  human 
life  will  be  altered  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  quite  obvious ;  but  we  nnder- 
sUnd  that  some  of  the  Assurance  Com- 
panies regard  themt elves  as  secured  by 
a  bye-law,  which,  provides,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  plague  or  pestilence  pre- 
vailing in  this  country,  the  heire  of 
persons  dying  of  such  malady  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  only  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  assured.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  at  a  meeting  of  one 
of  the  most  opulent  of  these  societies, 
held  a  few  days  ago,  the  existence  of 
such  provision  was  alluded  to  :*if  so, 
we  crave  leave  to  ask,  how  far  a  bar- 
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gftia  mil  be  held  binding  io  law,  to 
which  both  assurer  and  assured  were 
not  parties  ?  We  remember  that  Lord 
EldoD^  at  the  time  of  the  bubble  mania, 
when  so  many  new  Companies}  were 
started,  distinctly  stated,  that  they 
might  make  what  bye-laws  they  pleased 
for  their  own  internal  regulation,  but 
that  nothing  involving  the  interests  of 
the  assured  would  be  held  good  in  a 
court  of  law,  except  what  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  policy.  The  question 
may  become  a  very  important  one. 


CHOLERA  AT  HAMBURGH. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal 
of  an  account  of  the  irruption  of  cho- 
lera at  Hamburgh,  by  Dr.  Fricke,  a 
phjaician  of  some  repute  in  that  place, 
wluch  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
authorities  in  this  country. 

The  writer  professes  that  his  object  is 
to  shew  that  the  disease  was  not  im- 
ported, but  originated  in  local  causes, 
not  of  a  very  obvious  nature,  nor  easily 
admitting  of  description.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  position,  it  follows  that 
the  malady  cannot  be  exported,  and 
therefore  that  ''  the  onorous  quaran- 
tine" ought  to  be  abandoned,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  admission  of 
Hamtiurgh  vessels  into  foreign  ports. 
8nch  are  the  declared  objects  of  the 
writer;  how  far  his  inferences  are  tvar- 
ranted  by  the  facts  detailed,  we  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

No  eases  were  known  to  exist  nearer 
than  30  miles  from  the  town,  till  it  ap- 
peared tvithin  its  walls— on  the  6th  Octo- 
»er.  Reference,  however,  is  made  to  a 
case  anterior  to  this,  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  vessel 
performing  quarantine  died  of  a  bowel 
complaint,  into  the  history  of  which  a 
medical  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine.  They  found  that  the  iudivi- 
duttl  had  been  received  on  hoard  at 
Wittenberg  on  the  7th  of  September, 
at  which  time  he  had  a  looseness,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  him 
from  attending  to  his  business.  On  the 
23d  he  became  much  worse,  and  died 
on  the  2d  of  October ;  the  case,  how- 
ever, was  declared  to  have  been  one  of 
*'  chronic  diarrhoea."  The  vessels  allud- 
ed to  was  discharged  from  quarantine, 
.and  admitted  into  the  harbour  among 


the  rest  of  the  shipping  on  the  5th  of 
October.  The  first  person  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  attacked  with  cholera  was 
one  Peter  Petersen,  a  drunken  pauper, 
tvho  lived  partly  by  begging,  and  partly 
by  selling  things  about  the  streets.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  away  from 
his  lodging  during  several  days  and 
nights  together,  and  was  absent  on  one 
of  his  wanderings  on  the  20th  and  21st 
of  September,  during  which  time  it  is 
first  stated  that  he  had  visited  none  of 
the  shipping,  but  subsequently  an  ex- 
ception IS  made  with  regard  to  certain 
barges  laden  with  fish,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage,  the  latter  havmg  evidently 
come  down  the  river  from  the  inte- 
rior. This  person  was  taken  ill  on 
the  6th  of  October,  and  died  next 
day.  He  lived  in  a  cellar  in  Nicho- 
las-Street, a  narrow  lane,  withiu  eight 
hundred  feet  of  the  harbour.  The 
house  appears,  from  tlie  account,  to 
have  been  a  lar^  old  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which,  under  the  level  of 
the  street,  was  occupied  by  a  little  co- 
lony of  vagabonds  of  both  sexes,  who- 
lived  promiscuously ;  there  were  forty- 
one  of  them  in  all,  and  of  these  eight 
were  foreigners. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  thepersoii 
of  a  female,  residing  in  the  same  cellar,, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  seven  persons 
slept.  She  had  not  been  out  for  several 
tveeks,  till  the  6th,  when  she  went  to 
assist  in  digging  potatoes :  on  her  re- 
turn, Petersen  being  ill,  she  attended 
him  as  nurse.  She  was  seized  with 
cholera  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and 
died  on  the  8th.  The  manner  in  which 
the  obvious  communication  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  case  is  attempted  to  be  gut 
over,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  men  will  sometimes  shut 
their  eyes,  that  they  may  not  see  what 
would  otherwise  be  most  conspicuous. 
The  woman,  we  are  gravely  told,  had 
no  connexion  with  Petersen,  ••  witli 
the  exception  that  she  attended  him  as 
nurse  during  his  short  and  rapid  ill- 
ness"—(als  dass  sie  solchen  bei  seinem 
kurzen  Krankenlager  gewartct  hatte.).. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  water- 
man, named  Somers,  the  particular 
friend  and  companion  of  Petersen,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings: 
he  was  seized  on  the  7th,  and  died  on 
the  10th.  Tliis  patient,  "  on  the  night 
on  which  Petersen  was  taken  ill,  hail 
slept  with  him,  and  subsequently  at- 
tended upon  him  during  his  illness/' 
On     the    8ih     of    October,     two 
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more  cases  occurred  in  the  same 
cellar.  From  this  time  cs^sea  be- 
gan to  appear  io  other  individuals, 
dwelling  m  the  same  neif(hbonrhood. 
Thu9,  on  the  8th,  a  person  named 
Neuer  was  taken  ill ;  he  had  worked  in 
the  dock-yurd  on  the  two  preceding 
days.  On  the  same  day  one  or  the  crew 
of  the  Atlas,  a  vessel  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, was  also  seized  with  the  midady ; 
and  three  other  cases  occurred  in  the 
vessel  within  ten  days.  On  the  9  th  of 
October  the  presence  of  the  disease  at 
Hamburgh  was  declared  in  an  official 
document  signed  by  the  principal  medi- 
cid  men  of  the  place ;  and  on  the  14  th 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  ma- 
instrates,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
bear  the  visitation  with  fortitude,  and 
not  to  aggravate  the  evil  by  any  attempt 
at  concealment :  "  a  mere  denial  of  the 
disease  being  among  us  (sa^  they),  can- 
not alter  the  views  of  foreigners  as  to 
its  existence,  but  mav  facilitate  the 
spreading  of  the  malady,  and  pre- 
vent that  immediate  assistance  which 
the  sick  require  from  being  rendered." 
Let  the  good  people  at  Sunderland  take 
the  hint. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  never  met 
with  a  more  curious  document.  The 
facts  are  interesting,  and  seem  to  be 
trust-worthy,  inasmuch  as  they  make 
directly  against  the  purpose  of  the 
writer ;  so  that  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  admitted  them  otherwise  than 
because  they  were  too  notorious  to  be 
denied.  The  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  6rst  case  and  those  which  im- 
mediately followed^  is  so  obvious  and 
uneou! vocal,  that,  unless  we  had  seen 
Dr.  Fricke's  account,  we  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible  that  such  facts  could 
have  been  adduced  by  any  man,  to  prove 
that  the  disease  was  merely  dependent 
upon  local  causes^had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  Hamburgers  from 
without,  and  could  not  be  transmitted 
by  them  to  others ; — yet,  so  it  is. 

A  PRETENDER  AT  SUNDERLAND. 
The  good  people  of  Sunderland  are» 
some  of  them  at  least,  very  odd  per- 
sonages. A  correspondent  of  the  Times, 
in  Monday's  paper,  begins  his  epistle 
in  this  inflated  way : — 

**  This  is  an  age  of  pretenders,  and  to 
guard  against  them  I  think  it  proper  to 
bring  to  your  recollection,  that  I  was 
the  nrst  observer  who  discovered,  or  at 
least  made  the  fact  publicly  known,  that 


the  different  forms  of  cholera  at  present 
spreading  in  Sunderland  were  one  «Dd 
the  same  disease — that  disease  being  the 
Indian  cholera!"  Prodigious!  the  dis- 
covery is  worthy  of  a  Jenner,  or  a  Jbfan 
Hunter ;  but  tvliat,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  is  the  meanin)^  of 
the  first  part  of  this  pompons  an- 
nouncement ?  That  as  preiender$  (this 
is  our  conception  of  it)  are  abroad,  onr 
best  preservative  against  them  is,  io  r«u 
eolleei  that  the  writer  in  question  was 
the  tint  who  discovered  that  the  cholera 
at  Sunderland  was  the  Indian  cholera ! 
If  we  are  right,  then,  once  more  we  saj 
prodigions  !^but  evidently  the  sen- 
tence, with  that  signification,  is  some- 
what elliptical :  it  will  be  but  a  lame 
and" impotent  recollection*  if  we  do  not 
please  to  remember  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  who  discovered  the  disease  may 
also  have  dbcovered  the  remedy. 

But  proceed  we  to  another  sentence. 
Our  great  discoverer,  after  thus  wsum- 
ing  us  of  the  present  existence  of  pre- 
tenders, and  jogging  the  Editor's  me- 
mory as  to  the  great  claims  of  a  certain 
Serson,  presumes  to  make  a  thrust  at  Dr. 
iarrv  and  hi$  pretensions.  "  Dr.  Bany, 
who  has  been  here  for  some  days,  did  not, 
it  it  said,  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the 
circumstance,  until  he  heard  of  siy  o/»- 
nions  yesterday,  and  I  am  informed  that 
they  excited  hts  surprise"  So  well  they 
might,  notable  mare's  nest  as  they  are  I 
But,  of  course,  in  this  gentleman'a  esti- 
mation. Dr.  Barry  is  no  more  than  one 
of  the  many  pretenders  who  are  abroad ; 
and  this  brings  us  to  issue  with  our  let- 
ter-writer on  the  matter  of  fact.  Did 
Dr.  Barry  really  entertain  doubts  aliout 
the  identity  of  the  disease  at  Sunderland 
and  what  he  saw  at  St.  Petersburi^b, 
until  surprised  by  our  discoverer's  opi- 
nions ?  We  cannot  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  being  enabled  to  set  this  mat- 
ter right  by  an  exclusive  statement,  for 
the  learned  physician's  letter  on  the 
subject  is  now  before  the  public;  bnt 
we  know  that  Dr.  B.  had  not  seen  above 
two  or  three  cases  of  the  Sunderland 
cholera  when  he  was  convinced  of 
its  genuine  character,  and  immedi- 
ately apprised  the  authorities  here  to 
thatefifect:  his  words  were,  "it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  disease  of  which  Dr.  Rus- 
sell and  myself  saw  so  much  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh."  lliat  the  sapient  correspon- 
dent  of  the  Times  was  not  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Barry's  couTictions,  we  can 
readily  conceive;  but  the  insinuation 
conveyed  in    the    epistle    is    grossly 
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prMomplaoui  and  abiurd,  eren  though 
It  u  conveyed  caiuiou«ly  under  the  form 
«f  no  MB  dii. 

After  some  more  conceited  noniense 
of  the  same  sort,  our  notable  discoverer 
favours  us  with  the  announcement,  that 
he  tlunkfl,  with  certain  philosophers, 
that  "  every  thing  has  two  handles— 
a  right  one  and  a  left :"  we  apprehend 
thai  the  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  going  down  to  Sunderland  to  catch 
hold  of  the  wrong  handle— at  least,  in 
the  present  instance,  he  has  acted  with 
consummate  awkwardness ;  and  his  dis- 

Sise  drops  off  but  too  egregiously  be- 
"e  he  leaves  us.  In  the  last  paragraph 
he  slips  in  a  piece  of  vile  puffery  about 
a  **  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  London  practi- 
tioner, the  author  of  a  work  on  cho- 
lera ;"  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  key 
to  the  whole  production.  That  the  per- 
son here  alluded  to  is  disappointed  in 
consequence  of  not  being  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, as  we  find  him  still  vn- 
ait^ked  in  Sunderland.  But  what  in 
the  world,  even  though  Mr.  K.  were  *^  a 
London  practitioner,"  have  his  opinions 
tai  th^  edpadiy  to  do  with  the  question 
one  way  or  other  ? 


DR.  BARRY  ON  CHOLERA. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Barry 
in  Sunderland,  he  requested  a  meeting 
of  all  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
town,  and  in  coitsequence  a  most  nume- 
rous assembly  was  convened  in  the  Kx- 
chanre  rooms.  The  high  reputation 
wbicfa  Dr.  Barry  had  sojustlv  obtained 
was  DOt  lost  upon  the  faculty  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  meeting  much  valuable 
information,  particularly  as  regards  cho- 
lera, was  accordingly  elicited. 

Dr.  Barry  having  detailed  the  symp- 
toms of  the  Russian  cholera  in  a  very 
lucid  and  graphic  manner,  (viz.  the  ver- 
tigo, the  prostration  of  strength,  the 
peculiar  evacuations  from  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  spasms,  the  collapsed 
countenance,  the  whispering  voice,  the 
blue  skin,  the  cold  tongue  and  respira- 
tion, and  the  arrest  of  the  circulation) 
declared  that  the  Sunderland  epidemic 
and  the  Russian  cholera  were  the  same 
disease,  the  diagnostic  marks  being  so 
prominent  as  to  render  it,  when  once 
seen,  not  easily  to  be  mistaken. 

Dr.  Barry,  when  speaking  of  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease,  stated  that  in 


examinations  after  death  he  had  gene- 
rally found  congestion  of  the  great  ves- 
sels, and  very  frequently  effusion  of 
blood  in  patches  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines; the  gall-bladder  always  distended 
with  bile;  the  urinary  bladder  con- 
tracted, and  containing  either  nothing, 
or  a  minute  quantity  of  whitish  fluid  ; 
and  the  intestines  void  of  any  feculent 
substance;  but  the  most  remarkable 
morbid  appearance,  and  that  to  which 
he  would  attach  the  most  importance^ 
was  the  phlogosed  and  softened  state  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  which  in  a  greater  or 
less  <legree  was  always  present. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  he 
would  recommend  full  vomiting,  in 
order  to  emulge  the  gall-bladder,  which 
might  be  produced  by  a  strong  solutioa 
of  common  salt  in  water,  given  in  doses 
of  six  ounces.  Warm,  dry  applications 
to  the  skin,  and  especially  patient  and 
continued  friction,  he  hiid  found  very 
beneficial;  whilst  moist  warmth,  ail 
kinds  of  vapour  and  water  baths,  he  con- 
sidered worse  than  useless.  Bleeding, 
as  well  as  lar|fe  doses  of  either  opium  or 
stimulating  liquors,  were  dangerous  in 
the  collapsed  state,  when  the  powers  of 
life  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
consequently  easily  annihilated;  but 
when  re-actiou  was  beginning  to  take 
place,  or  previous  to  the  state  of  pro- 
found collapse,  he  believed  that  blood- 
letting would  be  of  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient. A  practice  which  he  would 
strongly  recommend  in  this  country 
(should  the  disease  unfortunately  pro- 
gress,) but  which  circumstances  would 
not  allow  him  to  use  on  the  continent, 
was  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
to  the  back,  opposite  the  lower  dorsal 
and  upper  lumbar  vertebrs:  this. had 
been  done  with  success  by  a  celebrated 
continental  physician,  and  he  (Dr. 
Barry)  thought  it  a  mode  of  treatment 
highly  worthy  of  trial. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him. 
Dr.  Barry  stated,  "  that  he  liad  seen  no 
case  of  common  cholera  at  Sunderland.'' 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY. 

Some  years  ago.  Dr.  John  Davjr  made 
a  set  of  experiments  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  changes,  if  any,  which 
the  temperature  of  the  body  undergoes 
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in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the 
result  was,    that  some,  though  but  a 
slight  elevation,  occursin  warm  climates, 
and   a  proportional  decrease   in   cold 
countries.      These   experiments   were 
lately    repeated    by   M.   Regnaud,  of 
Paris,  during  a  voyage  in  the  eastera 
hemisphere;  and  as  the  thermomctera 
used  were  compared  by  M.  Arago  with 
those  of  the  Observatory  in  Paris,  tlieir 
accuracy  cannot  be  questioned.    Four 
sets  of  observation  were  made  in  the 
torrid   zone,  and    three  in   temperate 
climates ;  while  all  were  made  on  the 
same   twelve   individuals,    robust    and 
healthy  men,  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged, 
in  the  same  manner.     In  10°  4'  north 
latitude,  the  air  being  at  79^  of  Fah- 
renheit, the  average  temperature  of  all 
the  twelve  was  99j  degrees ;  in  36*'  10' 
south  latitude,  the  atmosphere  being 
62i*^,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
men  was  98}  degrees ;  under  the  line, 
and  with  an  atmospheric  heat  of  86^, 
the  animal  temperature  was  100  degrees. 
In  latitude  7°  1'  south,  the  air  bemg  at 
86<>,  the  body  was  99i  degrees;  and, 
again,  the  air  being  at  62°i,  the  body 
was  at  99  degrees,  and  the  atmosphere 
rising  to  79«,  the  body  rose  to  99  J  degs. 
Thus  the  atmospheric  range  was  from 
53i^  to  86°,  which  produced  a  variation 
in  the  animal  heat  of  only  one  degree 
and  a  half. 
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Saturday,  Nov.  29.  1681. 

Dr.  Sigmo.vd  in  the  CiiAin. 


Natun  and  Treatment  of  ChoUra, 
Dr.  Jambs  Jorkbon  said,  that  with  a 
▼lew  of  economuing  the  time  of  the  society, 
of  introducing  a  syetematic  mode  of  discus- 
aing  the  subject,  and  more  particularly  with 
a  view  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  repeated 
explanations,  and  preventing  misconception, 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  throwing  his  ob- 
servations into  a  series  of  short  propositions, 
distinct  from  each  other,  by  which  any  mem- 
ber, or  members  of  the  society,  would  be  en- 
abled to  discuss  any  one  particular  point 
without  diverging  into  irrelevant  matter. 
The  propositions,  which  the  doctor  read  from 
a  written  copy,  were  as  follows : — 

L^Tbat  in  epidemic  cholera,  as  in  most 
other  epidemics,  a  poisonous  or  sedative  prin- 
ciple, whether  originating  in  the  earth,  or 
emanating  from  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
jtances,  strikes  a  predisposed  inaividoal,  and 


afker  an  uncertain  period  of  incabation,  pn>- 
duces  a  train  of  phenomena  forming  the  aab- 
sequent  disease.  In  sporadic  cholera  the 
diffusive  power  is  absent ;  but  when  the  com- 
mon exciting  causes  are  strong,  and  ihm  »ab- 
ject  highly  predisposed,  severe  or  fatal  casea 
will  occur  which  cannot  be  distinguiabed 
from  those  of  epidemic  cholera, 

II. ^The  effecU  of  the  choleric  poison  ex- 
hibit a  great  analogy  to  those  produced  by 
the  virulent  contagion  of  typhus,  and  the 
concentrated  miasmal  ezhafations  that  give 
rise  to  malignant  fevers,  remittent  and  inter- 
mittent, such  as  we  see  in  BaUvia  and  other 
highly  malarious  places. 

III. — This  poison  shews  its  effects,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  first 
on  the  nervous  system,  as  evinced  by  the 
prostration  of  stringth,  by  the  affection  of 
the  head,  by  the  absence  of  the  secretions  ; 
and,  in  fact,  by  a  depression  of  tbe  whole  of 
the  sensorial  functions  as  well  as  those  of 
organic  life. 

IV. — ^The  secondary  effects  of  the  choleric 
poison  are  shewn  in  the  vascular  system ; 
the  circulation  recedes  from  the  surface,  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  internal  organs,  the 
decarbonisation  and  calorificadon  cease  or 
are  ereatly  diminished,  the  teniperatare  of 
the  body  falls  to  that  of  the  surrounding  in- 
animate substances,  paleness  is  changed  to 
blueness,  and  the  functions  of  the  ganglionic 
system  of  nerves  seems  to  be  suspended,  if 
not  annihilated. 

V. — It  is  at  this  period  that  natare  ap- 
pears to  mnke  violent,  but  too  often  unsuc- 
cessful, efforts  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  and  to  re-establish  the  secretions 
by  sickness  and  purging,  the  ejected  fluids 
being  exudations  rather  than  secretions. 

VI.— If  nature  do  not  succeed  by  the 
above-mentioned  efforts  in  restoring  the  cir- 
culation and  secretions,  and  consequently 
oxygenation  and  calorification,  these  efforu 
themselves  prove  auziliories  to  the  choleric 
poison  in  destroying  life. 

VII. — We  are  not  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  certain  whether  the  spasms  be 
merely  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  or  an  effort  uf  nature  to  resist 
it ;  but  they,  like  the  sickness  and  purging, 
if  not  immediate,  tend  ultimately  to  excite 
the  powers  of  life. 

VIII.^  If  nature,  by  which  I  mean  the 
constitution,  whether  with  or  without  aid,  be 
able  to  resist  the  first  or  depressive  shock  of 
the  poison,  and  institute  a  re- action  of  tbe 
system,  that  re-action,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  becomes  a  fever,  exhibiting  a  new 
train  of  phenomena,  and  demanding  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  If  this  view  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
what  is  understood  by  cholera  sometimes 
constitutes  the  first  stage  of  choleric  fever. 

IX* — If  re-action,  if  restoration  of  the 
circulation  and  secretion^  and  oxygenatioa. 
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doaaiiifca  place*  the  patient  die* in  a  elate 
ef  Siplijiia,  theintelleotna]  powers  often  re- 
anming  bat  little  impaired  till  the  last 
glimeset  of  the  lamp  of  life  is  extinguished. 
*Jliis  has  been  often  witnessed  in  concen- 
tiated  miasmal  fevers  within  and  without 
the  tropics. 

X. — Pathology.  All  the  changes  which 
present  themselves  in  the  dead  body  are, 
in  my  opinion ,  effects,  not  causes  of  the 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  the  congestion 
of  black  blood  in  the  internal  organs,  which 
u  almost  the  only  phenomena  observable 
when  cholera  terminates  fatally  in  a  few 
hoars.  The  traces  of  inflammation  in  various 
organs  after  death  are  connected  with  the  re- 
active fever  rather  than  the  cholera  which 
precedes  the  fever. 

XL — Treatment  As  we  have  no  means 
of  expelling  or  neutralizing  the  poison,  we 
can  only  endeavour  to  counteract  its  effects, 
and  assist  nature  in  her  movements. 

XII. — ^The  primary  or  essential  indication 
is  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circula- 
tion. If  that  equilibrium  be  effectually  re- 
stored, secretion,  calorification,  and  oxyge- 
nation follow. 

Xill. — The  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
to  be  restored  partly  by  internal,  partly  by 
external  means,  but  always  by  several  means 
simollaneoaslv  employed  at  the  very  earliest 
period  of  the  disease. 

XIV. — Venesection  may  appear  a  despe- 
rate remedy,  but  we  have  a  desperate  disease 
to  combat.  I  proposed  this  measure  many 
years  before  the  epidemic  broke  out,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe ;  and  I  pro- 
posed, and  would  still  propose,  venesection 
with  a  two-fold  view  ;  first,  to  relieve  the 
heart  and  internal  organs  from  a  portion  of 
that  delttge  of  black  blood  in  which  they  may 
be  said  figuratively  to  be  drowned ;  secondly, 
to  torn,  as  it  were,  the  tide  of  the  circula- 
tion  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  This  measure  I  would  chiefly  confine 
to  the  young,  the  robust,  and  the  previously 
healtl^,  and  in  them  contemporaneously 
with,  or  soon  af^er  the  measure  which  forms 
my  neat  proposition. 

XV. — The  first  internal  remedy  which  T 
propose,  both  in  aid  and  in  imitation  of  na- 
ture, is  a  stimulant  emetic,  as  an  infusion  of 
mustard-seed,  or,  what  perhaps  would  be 
better,  sulphate  of  sine.  I  propose  this  from 
a  conviction,  founded  on  observation,  that 
of  all  the  means  which  nature  or  art 
can  bring  into  operation,  the  act  of  Jnll 
vomiting  is  the  most  powerful,  driving 
the  blood  from  the  internal  organs  to  the 
surface  cf  the  body,  and  it  is  also  the  most 
eflicacioos  means  of  exciting  the  secretion  in 
every  glandular  structure  of  the  living  ma- 
chine. Nausea  and  retching  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  their  effects  from  the  operation  of 
full  vomiting.    Nausea  and  retching  depress 


the  powers  of  the  heart  and  nervous  system, 
and  prevent  the  blood  from  flowi:ig  to  the 
surface.  Full  vomiting  impels  the  circuU- 
tion  with  great  force  into  the  superficial  ves- 
sels, for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  orifice  of  a  vein  during 
vomiting.  I  hove  seen  the  blood  come  from 
a  vein  under  such  circumstances  with 
all  the  characters,  or  at  least  all  the  appear- 
ance, of  arterial  blood.  This  proposition  is 
well  exemplified  by  sea-sickness,  of  which  I 
have  had  painful  personal  experience.  An 
unfortunate  landsman  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance during  the  first  storm  he  experiences 
at  sea  to  a  man  with  cholera.  He  staggers 
about  the  deck,  striving  to  keep  down  the 
rebellious  heavings  of  his  stomach,  but  he 
coonot  succeed,  up  it  comes;  and  during 
the  first  vomiting,  I  have  seen  the  blooa 
gush  from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  of  the 
sea-sick  sufferer.  From  being  actually  blue 
with  nausea,  his  face  becomes  red  with 
vomiting;  but  the  cause  of  the  sickness  still 
continuing,  he  ultimately  becomes  pale  and 
exhausted.  He  is  like  a  man  who  takes  a 
fresh  dose  of  emetic  tartar  after  each  parox- 
ysm of  vomiting,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  does 
not  die  :  I  have  known  some  die  of  it.  It  is 
curious  that  Coclius  Aurelianus,  who  gives  the 
best  ancient  account  of  cholera  morbus,  places 
-sea- vomiting  among  the  causes  of  that  dis- 
ease. It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  Mr. 
Boyle  proposed  full  vomiting  in  epidemic 
-cholera  ten  years  ago ;  and  i  have  the  best 
authority  for  recommending  this,  because 
when  it  was  pursued  on  the  continent,  it  was 
eminently  beneficial. 

XVI. — As  soon  as  vomiting  has  produced 
its  salutary  effect  on  the  circulation,  or  has 
failed  to  produce  that  effect  after  a  fair  trial, 
I  would  propose  difiiisible  stimuli,  with  calo- 
mel and  opium,  but  not  in  immoderate 
doses.  Brandy  and  laudanum,  as  being 
most  readily  procured,  and  the  least  likely  to 
be  loathed,  are  perhaps  the  best ;  but  the 
choice  of  stimuli  must  be  left  to  the  prarti- 
tioner,  and  the  danger  of  inducing  subsequent 
inflammation  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind.  Calomel  alone  would  probably  be  the 
most  successful  after  the  emetic. 

XVII. — The  remedies  above  mentioned, 
in  moderate  but  efficient  doses,  seem  to  im- 
part vigour  to  the  heart  and  nervous  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  While 
they  mitigate  the  spasms,  and  restrain  the  in- 
jurious exudation  of  fluids  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  mercury  changing  these  exudations 
into  secretions.^Qu.  Would  not  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  gas  be  beneficial  ? 

XVI II. — The  external  remedies  are  three 
— beat,  friction,  *  and  counter-irritation. 
These  three  means  should  be  employed,  not 
only  simultaneously  with  respect  to  each 
other,  but  contemporaneously  with  the  inter- 
nal remedies.  They  should  always  be  so 
employed,  that  the  patient  may  not  be  suf* 
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fered  to  throw  a  single Toluntniy  maacleioto 
action  ;  erery  muscular  movement,  even  that 
i>f  sitting  up  in  bed,  is  prejudicial,  or  abso- 
lutely dangerous  during  the  exhausting  or* 
gasm  of  cholera.  An  apparatus,  per- 
mitting the  application  of  heat,  friction,  and 
counter-irritation,  without  the  necessity  of 
jnuscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pitient. 
will  be  shewn  to  the  society.  As  the  cramps 
and  spasms  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  extre- 
mities, would  not  firm  compression  by 
band^ffes  mitiga'e  them? 

XiA. — Prophylaxis.  Considering  my- 
self, as  well  as  every  member  of  this  society, 
l>ound  to  abstain  from  ail  discussion  on  con- 
tagion, 1  shall  consider  tbis  subject  in  four 
words — temperance,  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  fearlessness :  .  in  fine,  the  presence 
of  all  those  things  which  tend  to  preserve 
general  health,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  those 
causes  which  predispose  to  common  dis- 
'  eases. 

He  (Dr.  Johnson)  had  thus  endeavoured 
to  throw  into  a  series  of  propositions  the 
chief  points  for  discussion.  He  solemnly 
{protested  he  would  not  defend  a  single  pro- 
position for  the  sake  of  argument  or  victory, 
but  renounce  all,  or  each  of  them,  the  mo- 
ment he  was  convinced  of  their  or  its  iui- 
stability.  The  learned  doctor  then  exhibit- 
ed the  apparatus  of  Mr.  La  3aume,  for  ap- 
plying hot  air  or  vapour  to  the  surface  of  the 
boUv 

Mr.  Bo  VLB  had  visited  India ;  and  re^ 
maining  ^here  for  some  time*  he  had  an  op- 
norcui^ty  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  cholera, 
lie  had  great  opportunities  of  making  poa^ 
taortem  examinations,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
.absence  of  bile.  The  general  appearances 
discovered  by  him  were  already  on  records 
and  consequently  he  would  now  merely  re- 
mark, that,  in  all  fatal  cases  of  cholera,  no 
bile  appeared,  wbere;is  in  every  favourable 
case  it  did.  He  sought  for  the  cause  of  that 
phenomenon  in  the  biliary  dacts,and  frequent.- 
Jy  found  them  so  much  obstructed  as  to  ex- 
perience a  difficulty  in  passing  a  probe.  The 
enJl-ducts  were  distended  with  dark-coloured 
bile  sufficient  to  obstruct  them,  indepen- 
dently of  the  spasmodic  action  which  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  existed  contempora- 
neously.^ The  unsuccessful  application  of 
the  various  remedial  agents  that  were  re- 
commended, together  with  the  facts  he  had 
just  stated,  induced  him  to  believe  that,  if  a 
remedy  could  be  administered  which  would 
produce  bile,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
always  salutary,  and  the  absence  of  which 
always  indicated  a  fatal  terminatioa.  it 
would  be  the  best  agent  that  could  be  em- 
ployed. He  also  found,  contrary  to  gener^ 
opinion,  that  there  was  not  sucb  a  degree 
of  vomiting  and  purging  as  was  genenlly 
imagined  in  the  teortt  cases  of  epidemic 
cholera  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  where  those 


symptoms  occarred,  together  with  vioiefii 
spasms,  the  patients  generally  reooruvd* 
Jf  the  patients  were  very  bad,  tliere  waa  a 
great  collapse ;  the  powers  of  life  seemed  to 
be  destroyed,  or  paralysed,  at  the  momei&taf 
attack.  If  patients  merely  made  nnaucceas 
ful  efforts  either  to  vomit  or  lo.  unload  the 
alimentary  canal,  they  generally  died.  If  a 
patient,  when  interrogated,  merely  said  that 
he  felt  unwell,  but  could  not  describe  the 
nature  of  his  case,  fatal  consequeacea  most 
probably  ensued ;  whereas,  if,  on  tbe  con* 
trary,  violent  action  occurred,  accompanied 
with  violent  spasm  and  serious  complunta* 
and  sufficient  power  remained  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  tne  diseased  matters,  that  pa* 
tient  generally  recovered.  He  thought  those 
observations  worthy  of  remark,  because  he 
presumed  that,  if  a  gentleman  who  had  not 
previously  seen  the  disease  were  called  to 
enter  a  room  in  which  two  patients  were  ly- 
ing in  the  circumstances  he  (Mr.  B.)  had 
just  described,  be  would  most  Ukclv  pro- 
nounce an  inaccurate  prognosis.  It  was 
from  those  circumstances  that  he  waa  led  to 
exhibit  emetics,  and  in  every  case  where  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  they  proved 
successful.  He  did  not  wish  to  attach  more 
importance  to  that  fact  than  it  deserved,  but 
he  understood,  from  good  authority,  that 
emetics  had  proved  highly  serviceable  on  the 
Continent ;  certainly  not  in  every  case,  but 
they  had  been  found  to  be  the  most  saocess- 
ful  remedies.  He  was  first  led  to  iatrodoce 
the  practice  from  analogy,  and  few  cases 
which  he  had  treated  by  emetics  and  other 
auxiliary  means  proved  £ital.  Having  thus 
atated  the  reasons  why  he  adopted  emetine 
he  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
other  remedies.  [Mr.  Boyle  here  made  some 
remarks  on  bleeding,  and  afterwards  on  fric- 
tions and  other  external  applications  ]  As  to 
the  internal  remedies,  in  aadition  to  an  emetic, 
he  thought  that  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  calomel,  opium,  brandy,  and  ammonia 
and  aromatic  confection.  It  was  not  won- 
derful iliat  calomel  should  have  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  profession  as  an  im- 
portant remedy  in  cholera,  in  consequence 
of  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
generally  in  tropical  climates.  In  bad  cases 
of  cholera,  however,  he  had  never  seen  ca- 
lomel produce  any  effect  whatever,  and,  in 
post-mortem  examinations,  he  had  found  it 
adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  the  duodenum  unaltered.  Am- 
monia he  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
stimulus  with  which  he  was  acquainted  in 
the  depressive  stages  of  all  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic.  Compound  spirits  of  la- 
vender he  considered  an  excellent  stimulant, 
combined  with  brandy  punch.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  follow  Dr.  Johnson's  pro- 
positions in  detail,  but  there  weie  two  or 
three  points  to  which  he  would  allude,  and 
the  first  related  to  cramps.    Having  seen  a 
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Donber  of  patients  at  the  moment  of  being 
taken  ill,  without  cramps,  he  did  not  think 
tbftC  they  were  a  caase,  but  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  He  did  not  believe  that  all  the 
appearances  observed  in  post-mortem  ex- 
aminatioDfl  were  causes,  bnt  that  some  of 
them  were  consequences  of  the  afiectioo. 
The  distention  of  all  the  interior  vessels  he 
believed  to  be  conseqoenees ;  but  the  ob* 
itraetioa  of  the  bile  dacts,  and  the  dark  or 
green  coloor  of  the  bile,  he  looked  upon  as 
the  immediate  caoses  of  the  affection. 

Da.  GatooaY  remarked,  that  he  thought 
it  woald  eontribote  to  a  clearer  nnderstandiog 
of  the  sab^ect,  if  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
the  disease  were  discoesed  separately ;  and  he 
lecommended,  that  the  society  should  devote 
itself,  in  the  fint  instance,  to  the  question  of 
the  identity  tf  the  common  with  the  Atiatic  eho^ 
yra.  It  wasadmitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  dis* 
rase  now  prevailing  at  Sunderland  was  iden- 
tical with  that  which  had  prevailed  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  India  subsequent  to  1817;  but  it 
was  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  it 
was  the  same  disease  as  that  described  by 
Syiemkmm  under  the  title  of  cholera,  or  as 
that  which  had  occurred  in  India  prit/r  to 
1817.  To  determine  these  points  was  not  a 
Question  of  idle  speculation,  for  upon  their 
oedaioB  it  depended,  how  far  we  could  be- 
nefit by  the  experience  of  former  times,  in 
legnlatiBg  our  treatment  of  the  present  epi- 
demic. For  himself,  he  had  already  avowed 
lib  conviction,  that  the  Asiatic  cholera  was 
tmly  enHwa  peOis,  unlike  any  disease  hitherto 
dceeribed  onder  the  same  name.  Still  he 
thought  the  Question  open  to  investigation, 
and  pecoKarly  fitted  for  discussion  in  this 
soeipty.  For  the  present,  he  merely  threw 
oat  tbs  suggestion  with  the  view  of  guiding 
the  society  into  a  profitable  path,  reserving, 
to  a  futore  occasion,  a  more  extended  eza- 
■naafion  of  the  question. 

Ma.  SxAUi^a  said,  that  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease which  had  occurred  at  Sunderland  had 
beea  submitted  to  his  inspection,  and  he  felt 
■0  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  was  the  same 
as  that  which  he  had  seen  at  Warsaw.  His 
abservation  was  not  founded  upon  any  of  the 
miploina,  bat  upon  post-mortem  ezamina- 


Da.  GitcHMST  made  some  observatioiis. 

Da.  CopLAan  remarked  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  taken  for  eranted,  in  his  first  and  second 
propnaitaotts,  that  the  present  pestilence  was 
idsatieal  with  the  severe  forms  of  cholera 
ftteqaently  met  with  in  warm  climates,  or  in 
warm  and  moist  seasons  in  temperate  coun- 
liiea»— an  inference  which  the  symptoms  of 
both  diseases,  and  the  experience  of  many 
aUe  obserrers,  did  not  warrant.  He  stated 
that  h«  bad,  on  the  previous  evening,  when 
called  vpOD,  referred  to  the  preliminary 
symptoois,  the  symptoms  observed  in  its 
coarse,  and  to  the  consecutive  phenomena 
•nd  terminations  of  this  pestilence,  as  fur- 


nishing decided  evidence  that  it  is  altogether 
distinct    from   the  disease  called   common 
and  spasmodic  cholera,   and  the  markis  of 
distinction  hv  was  still  ready  to  show  and 
maintain.     As  to  the  pathology  and  treat' 
ment  of  the  diitease,  as  stated  by  Dr.  John- 
son,, he  had  but  little  to  remark,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  to  object.     He  would  only  observe 
that  the  pathology,  even  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  furnished  striking  evidence  of 
the  differ^ce  existing  between  this  pesti. 
lence  and  common  or  spasmodic  cholera. 
His  views  respecting  the  propriety  of  com- 
bining the  means  of  care,  and  directing  them 
simultaneously  into  action,  as  well  as  hi^ 
recommendation  of  emetics  and  bloodletting, 
very  nearly  met  tliose  entertained  by  Dr.  C. 
himself,  but  that  much  would  depend  upon 
circumstances  as   to  the  extent   to  which 
bloodletting  should  be  carried,  and  occa- 
sionally as  to  the  propriety  of  omitting  it 
altogether.    He  conceived  that  the  different 
grades  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  its  different 
periods  or  stages,  required  a  modified  treat- 
ment, and  in  this,  he  stated,  that  he  was 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Kelr,  of 
Moscow,  as  detailed  in  a  valuable  letter,  the 
persual  of  which  had  been  granted  him  by  a 
friend  (Mr.  Craigie,  Dr.  C.  informed  us) 
now  present.    According  to  the  experience 
of  this  gentleman,  the  most  intense  grade 
and  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  did  not 
admit  of  bloodletting;  whilst,  in  the  less 
Severe  cases,  and  in  the  more  intense  cases 
when  they  came  immediately  onder  treat- 
ment, the  advantage  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice was  decided.     As  to  the  superiority  of 
warm  or  hot  air  over  the  warm  or  vapour 
bath,  he  expressed  his  belief;  and  he  could 
recommend,  from  an  extensive   experience 
of  the  practice  in  analogous  states  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  present,  the  turpentine  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  other  ezteinal  measures  which 
he  had  detailed  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
journal.    The  probable  advantages  of  inhal- 
ing stimulating  and  oz)'genated  gases,  he 
remarked,  had  been  recommended  by  vsrious 
writers,  and,  as  the  nuestion  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disease  made  its  inva- 
sion of  the  frame  was  evidently  the  lungs, 
and,  as  this  organ  was  paralyzed  by  its  im- 
pression, the  propriety  of  trying  this  mode 
of  medication  was  evident.    Respecting  the 
use  of  calomel  in  the  disease,  he  remarked 
that  its  utility  was  undoubted,  and  that  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  nowers 
of  life  were  reduced  very  low,  it  had  no  ef- 
fect unless  combined  with  stimulants,  parti- 
cularly camphor  and  ammonia. 

Dr.  Websteb  thought  that  the  question 
of  Dr.  Gregory  was  of  great  importance, 
because  if  they  could  establish  the  identity 
between  the  disease  as  it  occurred  in  India, 
and  was  now  prevailing  in  Sunderland,  and 
as  was  frequently  seen  prevailing  in  this 
country,  he  considered  that  a  great   step 
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would  be  gained  towarde  artiWiiff  at  a  know- 
ledge of  its  proper  treatment.  He  had  not 
seen  the  disease  in  Asia,  bnt  be  bad  seen 
cholera  as  it  frequently  prevailed  in  England, 
and  as  it  had  pwrailed  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  to  him  it  appeared  to  be  the 
same  disease,  though  it  was  no  doubt  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  which 
it  occanred,  as  also  by  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
▼idnal  affected.  The  ague*  which  occurred 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  same 
complaint  as  that  which  affected'  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pontine  Msrshes,  or  the  com- 
munity of  more  southern  regions,  varied,  no 
doubt,  by  particular  circumstances.  As 
facts,  however,  were  of  greater  importance 
than  declamation  on  this  subject,  he  would 
refer  the  meeting  to  a  description  of  spas- 
modic cholera  as  it  occurred  in  India,  and 
the  document  to  which  he  would  call  their 
attention  was  a  paper  contained  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions  of  Cal- 
cutta, by  Mr.  Wood.  [Dr.  Webster  here, 
amid  some  interruption,  read  two  cases, 
which  terminated  favourably,  and  contrasted 
them  with  others,  which  terminated  nnfa- 
vonrably.]  His  object  in  stating  those  par- 
ticulars was  to  prove,  that  the  disease,  de- 
scribed as  cholera  spasmodica,  was  a  com- 
plaint which  had  always  existed  in  this 
country,  and  had  been  well  descibed  by 
Sydenham,  and  as  this  was  the  Case,  he 
trusted  the  public  anxiety  would  be  relieved. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  from  Vienna  within  a 
few  days,  describing  the  disease  as  it  oc- 
curred there,  and  the  account  given  was, 
that,  when  the  disease  first  broke  out,  many 
ftital  cases  occurred,  because  the  treatment 
was  not  understood,  hut  afterwards  public 
fear  was  allayed.  Gentle  emetics  were 
given  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  vomiting 
was  directed  to  be  kept  up  by  camomile  tea. 
Whenever  that  was  followed  by  perspiration, 
and  by  a  copious  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  particularly  with  bile,  the 
patients  generally  recovered.  He  (Dr.  W.) 
thought  it  right  to  state  that  fact,  in  corro- 
boration of  what  had  been  advanced  by  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Doyle.  Salt  soup  was 
also  recommended ;  ipecacuanha  emetics 
were  found  to  be  the  best. 

Dn.  Thomson  could  not  accord  with  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Dr.  Webster,  that  the 
cases  detmied  by  him,  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  were  identical  with  the  disease 
which  had  lately  reached-the  British  shores. 
As  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
perusal  of  the  Indian  reports,  and  other  writ- 
ings of  those  who  have  seen  the  disease  as 
it  appeared  in  India,  there  seems  to  exist  a 
decided  differecce  between  it  aad  the  most 
virulent  cases  of  the  spasmodic  cholera 
known  in  this  country.  Kven  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sydenham  the  distinction  is  obvious. 
In  one  particular,  the  prefience  or  absence  of 
bile,  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  now  spread- 
ing, is  well  marked.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  present  malady,  its  communicable 


character,  is  evidently  one  which  had  nerer 
been  observed  in  the  ordinary  Indian  cho- 
lera; and,  consequently,  when  the  present 
disease  broke  out  at  Jessore,  the  inhabitants 
saw  sufficient  in  it  to  alarm  them,  and  ra- 
pidly fled  from  it.    It  is,  in  his  <^nniQo»  im- 
possible to  confound  the  two  diseases  ;  and 
probably  much  of  the  diversity  of  o|Miuon 
which  has  unfortunately  prevailed  in   the 
profession,  may  have  arisen  from  the  name 
imposed  upon  tne  cholera,  and  its  similarity 
in  some  of  its  features  to  the  ordinary  Indian 
cholera.    With  regard  to  the  svmptoma,  the 
most  important,  the  state  of  collapse,  is  that 
which  almost  eiclusively  demands  attention. 
There  seems  to  be  a -complete  paralysis  of 
the  nervous  system,  which,  as  it  were,  ar- 
rests the  function  of  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently prevents  that  change  from  taking 
place  m  the  blood  which  results  from  its  pas- 
sage through  the  lungs.    The  blood  is  accu- 
mulated on  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  ow- 
ing to  the  vital  energy  of  the  circulating 
agents    being   nearly  destroyed;   and  this 
readily  explains  the  pale,  cold  state  of  the 
surface ;  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  the  coldness  of  the  breath,  and 
many  other  symptoms,    llie  effect  closely 
resembles    that  which  follows  the   bite  of 
some  of  the  most  venomous  serpents,  or  the 
action  of  powerful  sedative,  vegetable  poi- 
sons, such  as  the  upas  antiar,  on  the  living 
system,  that  Dr.  lliomson  could  not  help 
believing  that,  in  whatever  manner  the  dis- 
ease originated,  it  was  now  produced  by  the 
exhalation  of  a  most  powerfully  sedative  vi- 
rus from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  which,  ap- 
plied to  those  of  broken-down  constitutioas» 
or  otherwise  predisposed  to  ret^eive  it,  ope- 
rates  by  an  immediate  impression  on  the 
nervous  system.    It  is,  in  his  opinion,  this 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  induces  all  the 
other  symptoms;  and,  therefore,   the  first 
object  of  the  practitioner  should  be,  to  sus- 
tain the  habit  under  its  impression,  and  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  circu- 
lation.    The  question  is,   how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished  t     Dr.  lliomson    deprecated 
the  use  of  the  lancet  for  this  reason,  that  the 
congestion  is  a  consequence  of  the  paralysis 
of  the  nervous  energy,  not  its  cause ;  and  he 
could  not  comprehend,  even  if  blood  could 
be  obtained  in  such  a  state  of  the  habit,  what 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  it,  as  long 
as  the  paralysed  state  remained.      If  the 
heart  were  struggling  to  expel  its  contents, 
and  could  not  accomplish  it,  then  he  would 
accord  with  the  propriety  of  blood-Iettiog, 
but  not  otherwise.      He  believed,  that  in 
those  cases  which  had  been  benefited  by  it 
the  bleeding  had  preceded  the  state  of  a;.-tual 
collapse.     He  strongly  recommended  stimu- 
lants in  this  state,  such  as  ammonia  and  vo- 
latile oils ;  and  effects  had  been  recorded  of 
Uie  power  of  the  former,  in  (he  experience  of 
some  of  the  Indian  practitioners,  which  were 
almost  marvellous.     Dr.  Thomson  concluded 
by  remarking,  tha^tan^  thing  w|iich  he  could 
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xtKer  to  the  Soeiety  oo  thin  subject  was  of 
JxllJe  vahie,  aa  he  had  aever  aeen  the  daa- 
eaae  :  let  him  once  see  it,  and  then  hia  mind 
woald  be  soon  made  up  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  ueated. 

Ds.  WninxG,  in  conjunction  with  all  his 
medical  brethren,  had  had  several  cases  of 
cholera  daring  the  last  jear,  bat  he  had  not 
had  OD9  fatal  case.  lie  had  seen  cases  very 
severe— he  bad  seen  cases  lying  in  a  sui'e 
of  collapse,  almost  in  a  moribond  condition, 
bat  theae  patienU  recovered.  That  was 
not  the  case,  however,  with  the  malignant 
form  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  abroad 
and  at  Sunderland ;  there  the  patients 
died*  and  consequently  he  saw  in  that 
circnmstance  a  certain  degree  of  difference 
in  the  affection.  If  that  were  suf&cieut  to 
establish  a  distinction  in  the  two  cases,  then 
the  question  inevitably  arising  was,  "  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  moiilo  of  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  V  If  that  question  re- 
ceived a  negative  reply,  then  where  was  the 
necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between 
the  diseases?  He  might  be  allowed  to  sa^ 
that  he  believed  they  were  obliged,  in  this 
disease,  to  be  guided  by  principle ;  for  tbey 
did  not  know  wherein  the  essential  nature 
of  cholera  consisted.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  an  impres- 
sion made  on  the  nervous  system ;  but  what 
that  was  tbey  knew  not;  they  only  knew 
that  the  effect  produced  by  the  impression 
was  subsequently  manifested  principally 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  If, 
then,  that  were  the  case,  they  must  prescribe 
for  the  symptoms  of  the  disease ;  for  at  pre- 
sent they  had  no  specific  for  it.  Now,  what 
were  the  symptoms  1  They  were  such  as 
were  seen  in  many  cases,  not  only  of  cho- 
lera, bat  of  typhus  fever,  and  occasionally 
in  other  diseases  where  there  was  a  great. 
collapse  of  the  system,*  an  overloaded  con- 
dition of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels, 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  capillary  circulation. 
If  such  were  the  case,  why  should  tbey 
make  a  difference  in  the  treatment  1  lliey 
acknowledged  they  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  disease— they  acknowledged  they  had  no 
specific  forit'— and  therefore  let  them  take  the 
symptomsaad  prescribe  for  them,whether  they 
ooenrred  in  typhus  fever  or  in  cholera.  It  was 
in  that  way  that  judicious  medical  men  were 
now  looking  at  the  treatment  of  cholera- 
ic was  in  that  wa^  that  they  had  treated  all 
sporadic  cases—it  was  io  that  way  tbey  had 
treated  typhus  fever,  and  it  was  that  way 
Dr.  Mackintosh  had  been  treating  severe 
cases  of  ague  in  the  cold  stage,  when  that 
stage  proceeded  to  an  eitreme  doeree.  He 
most  acknowledge,  however,  that  he  did  not 
accord  with  some  sentiments  which  had 
been  eipressed  respecting  blood-letting.  It 
had  been  said,  that,  in  the  severest  cases, 
they  ought  not  to  bleed.  He  would  only  ar- 
gue analogically  from  what  be  had  seen  in 
severe  cases  of  typhus  fever,  where  the  sys< 
tern  was  in  a  state  of  congestion*    It  was  in 


the  severest  < 


openue 


that  the  remedy  was  the 
It  struck  him  that,  in 
Dg  a  vein  in  the  severest  cases,  tbey 
doing  more  good  than  in  those  in- 
stances where  the  disease  assumed  a  milder 
character.  He  would  prefer  the  external 
jugular.  The  external  application  of  heat 
ought  clearly  to  be  had  recourse  to  ;  but  be 
could  not  thmk  that  the  internal  exhibition 
of  stimulants  was  always  allowable ;  for  two 
things  were  greatly  to  be  feared  as  the  result 
of  the  means  employed^namely,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  general 
excitement,  in  some  very  severe  cases.  .  If 
mercury  were  recommended,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  on  what  principle  1  If  it  were 
small  doses,  to  excite  the  liver,  it  might  be 
of  service  in  time,  but  he  thought  not  imme- 
diately. If  it  were  exhibited  for  any  other 
purpose,  then  he  should  like  to  know  bow  it 
acted. 

Ma.  Hunt  made  some  observations  with 
regard  to  the  disease  at  Sunderland. 

Da.  0*Sh  A  UGH  MESSY  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned,  and  gave  notice  that,  at 
the  next  meeting,  he  should  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  the  Society  the  results  of  some 
chemical  investigations  he  had  made,  con- 
nected with  this  disease. 

The  resolution  having  been  seconded  and 
carried,  the  meeting  was  about  to  disperse, 
when 

Da.  Jamxs  Jornson  rose,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  question  of  identity.  It 
had  been  stated,  and  argued,  that  the  cholera 
morbus  which  broke  out  at  Jessore  in  1817, 
and  not  there  only,  but  at  several^  other 
places  contemporaneously,  .was  not  identi- 
cally the  cholera  as  it  appeared  previously 
to  that  period.  The  general  argument  was, 
that  it  had  never  been  epidemic  before,  that 
it  was  only  sporadic.  Now  the  fact  was^ 
that,  at  Surat  and  the  neighbourhood,  sixty 
thousand  persons  were  carried  off  by  one 
visitation  m  the  year  1760.  That  was  cer- 
tainly a  curious  specimen  of  sporadic  cholera. 
The  symptoms  which  then  occurred  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  manifested  at 
Jessore 'in  1817.  Within  the  last  week  a 
case  had  occurred,  which  was  actually  sub- 
mitted to  government,  and  caused  consider- 
able alarm  in  their  miuds.  [  Phe  doctor 
here  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  very  severe 
case,  with  cramps  of  the  limbs  and  blueness 
of  the  surface,  which  had  occurred  at  the  St. 
James*s  Workhouse.  ]  There  was  something 
in  the  epidemic  that  made  the  cases  more 
severe,  more  numerous,  more  fatal,  and 
consequently  characterised  it,  but  the  indi- 
vidual features  of  the  cases  were  the  ^ame ; 
and  at  the  time  he  did  not  feel  justified  in 
seating  that  the  patient,  to  whom  he  had  just 
alluded,  did  not  labour  under  Indian  cholera. 

A  desultory  conversation  then  ensued,  se- 
veral gentlemen  complaining  that  Dr.  John- 
son bad  been  allowed  to  address  the  meet- 
ing after  Dr.  0*Sbaughnes8^*s  motion  was 
carried  j  in  the  midst  of  which  th^jneeting 
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was  adjoaraed  until  ncit  Saturday,  on  the  we  omit  to  mration  the  bath  for  hot  air  or 
undentanding  that  the  debate  on  the  nature  Tapour  made  by  Mr.Rippon,  of  Caatle-atreet, 
and  treatment  of  the  disease  was  to  be  in-  East ;  it  goes  into  an  extremely  small  com- 
trodoced  by  the  morer  of  the  adjournment  pass,  is  e<]ually  eiBdeiit,  and  moch  cheaper 
than  any  of  the  others  we  hate  seen, 

PORTRAITS  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
MEN. 
Engravinos  from  two  cabinet  portraits  of 
Mr.  Abemethy  and  Sir  Astley  Xlooper  have 
been  sent  us.  The  likenesses  and  execution 
in  both  are  excellent  t  and  the  pupils  of  these 
distinguished  teachers  will  rec<^ise  their 
old  masters  in  their  happiest  aspects. 


PHYSICIANS  TO  MARYLEBONE 
INFIRMARY. 
Da.  HooPSB  resigned  the  Maxylebone  Infip- 
mary  some  weeks  ago,  and  is  said  to  hare 
recommended  Dr.  Ager  as  his  successor. 
pr.  Hooper  had  a  salary  of  2001.  per  annum ; 
and  as  the  appointment  was  otherwise  look- 
ed upon  as  a  good  one,  half  the  physicians 
in  the  parish  became  candidates  for  it.  The 
ardour  of  the  competitors,  and  the  extreme 
disinterestedness  evinced  by  some  of  them, 
led  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  discontinue 
the  gratuity  altogether,  and  to  elect  two  phy- 
siciaAs  instead  of  one.  Such  is  the  injurious 
effect  upon  our  profession  of  competition  car- 
ried to  excess — the  physician  is  not  thought 
worthy  of  his  hire.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dr. 
Hope  and  Dr.  Sims. 

DR.  GILCHRIST. 
Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man in  which  he  strongly  denies  having 
been  influenced  by  any  personal  feeling  in 
the  remarks  he  made  at  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society  on  the  19th  instant,  relative 
to  the  disputed  point  of  the  contagiousness 
of  the  Ytllow  Fever  at  Gibraltar. 

DR.  ELLIOTSON'S  LECTURES. 
A  COKTXMPORARY,  jealous — and  not  without 
cause — of  this  journal,  bSs  inserted  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  Or.  E^lliotson^s  lectures 
cannot  be  completed  "  for  two  or  three 
years,"  and  that  hit  plan  is  to  make  the 
volumes  of  each  year  contain  complete  sets 
of  lectures.  We  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that  our  plan  is  in  this  respect  precisely  the 
same,  and  that,  as  heretofore,  the  volumes 
of  each  year  shall  be  made  complete  in 
themselves,  and  independent-cf  the  others. 

HOT  AIR  AND  VAPOUR  BATHS. 
NuMxaous  methods  of  applying  hot  air  and 
vapour  baths  to  the  surface  of  the  body  have 
raocntly  been  submitted  to  us.  Most  of 
them  are  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Gower's  Su- 
datorium, more  or  less  modified.  Among 
thesoyMr.La  Battme*e,and  Mr.Green*s  baths, 
are  particularly  deservius  of  attention,  being 
portable,  and  easy  of  application.    N or  must 
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CHOLERA. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  in  Paris  for 
managing  the  cholera  when  it  rehches  that 
city,  is  the  establishment  of  amhuianea  it| 
each  quarter.  There  will  be  a  body  of  phy. 
sicians,  apothecaries,  and  nurses,  ready  to 
give  the  speediest  succour.  "  It  vriU  be  so 
ordered,"  says  the  nroposer,  "  that  the  dis* 
ease,  the  doctor,  and  the  remedy,  may  enter 
together,  or  close  on  each  otber^s  heeb  ;*' 
**  and  that  death  also  may  probably  be  of  the 
party"-— adds  one  of  the  wicked  wits. 

•«  BURKING." 

We  have  just  time  and  space  to  mentioa 
that  Bishop  and  his  accomplices,  who  were 
this  day  (Friday)  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for 
the  murder  of  the  Italisn  boy,  have  been 
found  Guilt ym 

NOTICES. 
Wb  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  correspon- 
dents (more  numerous  than  we  have  space 
individually  to  answer^  for  their  communi- 
cations. That  as  little  dela^  as  possible 
might  take  place,  we  have  this  week  given 
an  extra  sheet.  Some  on  questions  of  a 
less  temporary  nature  are  postponed  till 
the  next  and  following  Numbers. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Researches  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Linnsean  Doctrine  of  Animate  Contagions. 
By  Adam  Neale,  M.D. 

An  Insugnral  DissertHtion  on  the  Cooge* 
nital  Malformations  of  the  Heart.  By  John 
Paget,  M.D. 

A  Memorial  presented  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Officers  of  the  Worcester,  Salop, 
Birmingham,  Gloucester,  and  Heieford  In- 
firmaries, on  the  Abuses  existing  in  the  Pub- 
lic Hospitals ;  with  an  A|>pendix,  containing 
the  Answers  received  from  them. 

A  Critical  and  Experimental  Essay  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood.  By  Marahall 
Hall,  M.D. 

Lectures  on  Anatomy.  Vol.  111.  By 
B.  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

Practicad  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Trunk  and 
Extremities.    By  Joseph  Amesbarv. 

The  Principles  of  sinigerv.  By  James 
Syme,  F.R.S.E. 

ERRATA. 
In  our  last  No.  p.  267,  last  line  but  one, 
for  "  color,**  read  "  calor,"  and  in  p.  *69, 
fir  "  3ij."  nad  "  9ij. 
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oir 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  ; 

Ddivered  at  the  London  UnivenUy, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Pabt  I. — Lecturb  X. 

I  MENTIONED,  gentlemen, m the  last  lecture, 
that  I  did  not  think  the  circumstance  of  the 
coagnlation  of  healthy  blood^not  to  say  the 
circumstance  of  any  of  the  diseased  appear- 
ances— was  at  all  explMned ;  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  the  explanations  which 
had  hitherto  been  given.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion, that  I  think  I  put  together  all  the  arga- 
ments— every  thing  that  1  can  say  to  you 
here — in  fact,  every  thing  I  know  upon  the 
sobjccty  in  one  of  the  notes  on  the  blood,  in  Blu- 
menbach*8  Physiology.  I  feel  a  little  deli- 
cacy in  referring  to  a  book  of  my  own,  but  I 
trust  yon  will  excuse  me  if  I  should  have  oc- 
casion to  do  so  in  the  course  of  these  lec- 
tures. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  sufficient 
reason  eiven  either,  for  the  cause  of  the  buf- 
finess  ot  inflamed  blood.  Perhaps  it  is  owing 
to  the  thinness  of  the  fibrin.  It  is  said  that 
the  fibrin  is  thinner  in  ioflained  than  in 
healthy  blood  -,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  red  particles  will  sub- 
side more  easily  than  if  the  fibrin  were  of 
its  healthy  consistence. 

I  spoke,  at  the  end  of  the  lecture,  of  what 
are  called  the  various  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. I  considered  resolution  and  effu- 
sion, and  was  particularly  considering,  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  suppuration,  that 
effect  of  inflammation  in  which  a  new  fluid 
is  produced,  called  pu$.  I  was  stating,  that 
when  this  new  fluid  is  collected  together 
within  a  cup,  or  at  least  when  ic  is  collected 
together   and  not  diffused,   ftn  abscess    is 
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said  to  exist.  I  mentioned  that  the  struc* 
ture  of  an  abscess,  in  general,  is  this — lymph 
18  thrown  out,  pus  is  formed  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  cellular  membrane  immediately 
exterior  to  the  lymph  is  condensed,  becomes 
firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  cellular  mem« 
brane,  so  as  to  back  the  cup  of  fibrin.  When 
the  |)us  is  fully  collected  and  ready  for  exit, 
the  lymph  is  gradually  absorbed  in  one  part, 
and  that  part  is  nearest  to  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  or  nearest  to  some  natural  outlet,  ao 
that  the  pus  can  escape  by  the  surface,  or  by 
the  intestines,  the  trachea,  the  bronchis,  the 
stomach,  the  bladder,  or  any  canal  which 
runs  to  the  surface.  If  there  be  any  danger 
of  mischief  arising  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  walls  of  the  abscess  becoming  thin,  and 
letting  out  the  pus  into  a  cavity,  or  part  of 
the  boJy  where  serious  consequences  would 
result-^as.  for  instance,  into  the  peritoneum 
—then  a  great  deal  of  additional  lymph  is 
frequently  thrown  out,  glueing  the  various 
parts  together,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  liability  of  the  escape  of  the  pus 
in  an  improper  direction.  Thus  you  see  that 
nature  usually  thins  the  walls  of  the  abscess 
at  that  point  which  is  most  eligible  for  the 
escape  of  the  pus,  and  thickens  them  where 
ii  would  be  dangerous  for  the  pus  to  escape. 
I  stated  that  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
in  nature  than  this  provision. 

Pointing, 
The  absorption  at  this  point,  wherever  it 
may  be,  goes  on.  If  it  be  near  the  surface  we 
see  the  chief  swelling  at  one  particular  part, 
and  the^collection  is  said  to  point.  At  length  a 
minute  opening  is  formed,  and  the  matter 
escapes.  When  the  latter  occurrence  takes 
place»  and  the  cavity  i^  thus  opened,  minute 
red  granules  are  seen  within,  highly  vascular, 
soft,  covered  with  pus,  and  which,  in  fact, 
secrete  the  pus.  Sometimes  the  opening  at 
which  the  matter  escapes,  although  small  at 
first,  enlarges,  absorption  takes  place  to  a 
great  extent,  ulceration  runs  on  to  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  perhaps  lays  bare  thp 
cavity  very  much.      ,^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc^ 
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wards ;  bat  frequently  in  a  mncooB  mem- 
branes—nothing IB  more  common  than  to  see 
this  in  the  throat— the  process  goes  on  in- 
wards. The  sarfaoe,  which  is  a  little  iniam- 
ed,  becomes  abraded,  matter  is  formed  upon 
it,  and  in  that  wsy  yon  hare  an  ulcer  with- 
out the  previous  existence  of  an  abscees.  If 
the  part  heal,  it  is  afterwards  filled  up  in  the 
same  way  as  if  the  matter  had  been  collocted 
in  a  cup  in  the  cellular  meojbrane. 


Granulation. 
Those  red  granules  which  secrete  the  pus 
grow  larger  and  larger,  and  advance  forwards 
till  the  cavity  is  filled  up.  This  {process  is 
called  granulatian.  When  the  cavity  is  en- 
tirely filled  up,  poitions  of  skin  form  upon  its 
surface,  and  portions  of  the  sarroonding  skin 
prolongate  into  them,  so  that  you  have  a 
double  source  of  new  skin.  Fresh  skin  ap- 
pears in  insulated  points,  and  the  healthy 
skin  around  shoots  prolongations  into  it.  In 
this  way  the  surface  of  the  granulations  be- 
comes covered  with  skin,  and  is  healed. 

But  from  the  loss  of  cellular  substance 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
abscess — for  tne  cellular  membrane  is  more 
or  less  destroyed  ;  and  from  the  contraction 
of  the  new  parts— for  these  granules,  which 
were  very  vascular  at  first,  become  less  and 
less  BO  ;  from  the  loss  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  contraction  of  the  new  parts, 
when  all  is  healed,  we  see  a  depression.  If 
it  be  a  very  minute  abscess,  such  as  is  only 
called  a  pock,  as  in  smalUpox — then  you  have 
merely  a  little  depression,  a  pit ;  but  if  it  be 
a  more  extensive  formation  of  matter  that 
has  taken  place,  then  you  have  tearu  ^They 
are  exactly  the  same  thing,  only  on  a  dif- 
ferent scale.  The  contraction  of  the  new 
parts,  and  the  loss  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
are  sometimes  such  that  the  joints  cannot  be 
extended,  and  the  arm  becomes  bent  to  the 
body,  or  the  fingers  bent  down  to  the  hand. 

Diffuted  Suppuratunim 

It  is  said  that  the  pus  is  somettmes  col- 
lected in  this  way  in  an  abscess,  without  any 
lining  of  lymph ;  but  when  the  latter  is  ab- 
sent the  pus  is  almost  always  diffused.  You 
frequently  have  pus  formed  in  the  cellular 
membrane  in  a  diffused  manner,  so  that  it 
will  run  to  a  great  extent  and  do  very  serions 
mischief,  producing,  wherever  it  spreads, 
new  inflammation  and  the  most  frightful  de- 
Tastation.  l*his  is  observed  in  that  form  of 
erysipelas  styled  enfapela$  pMegmonoidet. 
Where  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  uncontrolled  by  a  cup  of 
lymph,  it  often  runs  on  extensively,  and  some- 
tmies  a  whole  arm,  or  a  whole  thigh,  is  co- 
vered by  a  sheet  of  mstter  in  this  way. 

You  Willi  however,  sometimes  have  a  for- 
mation of  pus,  and  an  absorption  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane,  without  any  collec- 
tion of  matter.  l*his  is  seen  every  day  in  the 
case  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  upon  the 
akin  itself,  but  more  frequently  upon  a  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  a  mucous  membrane  be 
Attacked  by  a  slight  inflammation,  the  epi- 
thelium may  be  absorbed,  together  with  a 
•email  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane — in 
fact,  you  may  have  an  ulcer,  and  that  ulcer 
will  secrete  pus  without  there  being  a  col- 
•lection  of  matter  underneath.  In  an  abscess 
the  matter  is  formed  in  the  cellular  mem* 
^rane,  or  a. solid  structuie,  and  tends  out- 


Qualities  of  Put. 
Pus,  if  healthy,  is  an  opaque  fluid,  yellow 
or  white,  homogeneous,  short,  and  creamy ; 
so  that,  if  you  take  a  drop  between  your 
fingers  and  separate  them,  it  breaks ;  tbe 
drop  divides  into  two— does  not  hang  in 
strings.  It  is  bland  generally  to  the  taste, 
and  without  smell ; — some  say  it  is  rather 
tnatokiMh^hnt  one  never  thinks  of  tasting 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gum- boil,  or 
other  suppuration  in  one's  own  month.  If 
it  be  perfectly  healthy  it  is  inodorous  and 
bland,  or  at  the  utmost  there  is  only  a 
mawkish  taste.  It  is  said  to  be  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  although,  by  exposure  to  tbe 
atmosphere,  it  turns  sour.  It  is  also  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  contains  globules ;  and 
hence  it  is  distinguished  from  pure  mucus  by 
being  placed  between  two  bits  of  glass, 
and  then  looked  through  at  the  sun.  From 
tbe  existence  of  the  globules  you  have  an 
irridetcent  appearance,  the  colours  of  tiie 
rainbow.  This  is  not  the  case  with  ica- 
CUB ;  for  mucus  contains  no  globules.  Mu- 
cus, again,  is  not  short,  like  pus.  If  yon 
take  a  portion  of  mucus  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  and  separate  them,  yon  find  that 
it  drags  out  into  threads ;  it  does  not  break 
off  short,  like  pus.  I  believe  it  is  known  by 
those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  gonor- 
rhoea, that,  when  the  disease  is  violent,  the  se- 
cretion from  the  mucous  membrane  is  purulent 
— it  regularly  breaks  off  between  the  fingers ; 
whereas,  when  the  disease  declines,  and 
pure  mucus  is  again  secreted,  a  person  has  a 
full  conviction  that  he  is  getting  better,  by 
finding  that  the  discharge  will  drag  out  be- 
tween the  finger  and  the  thumb.  When, 
however,  pus  is  first  seereted,  it  is  said  not 
to  be  globular,  and  that  these  globules  do 
not  appear  in  it  till  it  has  been  poured  forth 
from  the  vessels  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Persons  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
difference  between  pus  and  mucus  by  che- 
mical tests.  John  Hunter  says  that  be  found 
pus  easily  coagulate  by  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  that  mucus  would  not.  Dr. 
Darwin,  jnn.,  says  that  a  solution  of  caustic 
potass  does  not  dissolve  pus,  but  makes  it  a 
viscid  semi-fluid  substance,  stringy,  like 
mucus,  not  dissolvable  in  water,  but  resem- 
bling the  diseased  mucus  of  the  bladder. 
When  that  viscus  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation^when  the  mucous  membrane  is 
in  a  state  of  cystorrhora,  and  there  is  a  great 
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4iidaffg«  of  miinit  from  the  ■orfwe— iti  imi- 
cos  i»  TCTy  ropy,  and  may  be  dragged  oat  to  a 
grvac  length  ;  andtbis  ia  the  appearance  which 
pas  exhibits  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
caostic  potaM.  Dr.  Darwin,  Jan.,  also  says 
that  the  same  effect  ia  produced  by  adding 
to  the  pus  Bulphaiio  acidi  wbereaa,  if  you 
add  these  things  to  healthy  mucus,  small 
flakes  are  produced,  and  not  a  stringy  semi- 
pellaead  siibstance.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
modern  French  writers,  Andral  and  Baumes, 
deny  this  distinction.  Then  you  fiod  another 
chemist  say  (Grasmeyer)  that  if  pus  be  tri- 
tarated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and 
then  this  combined  fluid  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potass,  a  jelly 
is  produced  in  a  few  hours ;  but  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  mucus.  Pus  in  general  sinks  in 
water»  bat  mucus  generally  does  not  i  and 
if  pas  be  diffused  in  water,  the  water  be- 
comes uniformly  white. 

However,  as  to  all  these  distinctions,  the 
fact  is,  that  pus  and  mucus  run  into  each 
other.  Mucus  may  be  diseased,  so  as  to  be 
something  like  pus — pnriform;  and  they 
will  ran  into  each  other  by  insensible  de- 
grees. In  disease  of  the  lungs,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pas  and  mucus  has  been  thought 
most  important,  as  tending  to  shew  whe- 
ther ulceration  exists;  but  here  the  two 
secretions  are  continually  mixed  together. 
When  there  is  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  or  a 
number  of  abscesses,  and  matter  is  dis- 
charged from  them,  you  will  have  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  mucus  secreted  from 
the  bronchial  tubes,  so  that  the  pus  and  the 
mocos  are  expectorated  together ;  ^  and  in 
proportion  as  the  former  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity the  latter,  or  the  latter  exceeds  the 
quantify  of  the  former,  you  have  the  cha- 
racter of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  mactts  be  very  considerable,  the  pus 
may  be  borne  no  by  it  in  water«-not  allowed 
to  sink.  Besides  this,  there  may  be  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  also  an 
excavation,  and  this  not  secreting  pus,  hut 
really  mncus.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
cavity  in  the  lungs,  at  least  if  fresh  ulcera- 
tion  have  not  taken  place,  may  secrete  merely 
moeas.  Again,  every  mucous  membrane 
which  is  inflamed  may  produce  absolute 
pus;  ao  that  you  may  see  pus  discharged 
from  the  Inngs  when  there  is  no  ulceration 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  but  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  abscess  may  have  become  of 
such  a  mucous  character  that  it  secretes 
really  mucus,  and  nothing  else.  In  addition 
to  thiis,  yoa  may  have  mucus  from  an  abscess 
in  the  langs  and  pus  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
in  consequence  of  these  being  in  a  state  of 
irritation,  combined  together  in  vorioos  pro- 
portions; so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  is  not  of  the  importance  which  was  once 
imagined. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  pas, 


Schwilgn4,  who  is  one  of  the  last  that  has  ana- 
lised  it,  says  that  it  consists  of  albumen— «f 
extractive  matter,  fatu  matter,  soda,  muriate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  some  other 
salts.  When  pus  is  scrofulous,  it  is  said  to 
have  more  soda  and  muriate  of  soda  than 
healthy  pus.  Pus  was  once  imagined  to 
consist  of  tlie  dissolved  solids ;  seeing  that 
a  cavity  existed,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
solids  were  melted  down  and  turned  into 
pus.  But  then  you  frequently  have  pus,  as  I 
just  now  stated,  when  tbere  is  no  ulceration 
at  all,  and  the  formation  of  pus  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  the  solids.  You 
may  have,  from  a  small  abscess,  au  im- 
mense secretion  of  pus,  if  b^  chance  the  ab- 
scess do  not  heal,  and  yet  it  does  not  ex- 
tend. The  truth  is,  the  pus  is  a  new  secre- 
tion. Whether  globules  are  formed  in  it^« 
whether  it  is  perfect  or  not,  immediately— 
whether  fifteen  minutes  are  required  to  pro* 
duce  the  globules  and  fully  form  the  pus — is 
of  no  consideration ;  the  fluid  which  consti- 
tutes the  pus  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  secretion.  Yet  I  believe  pus  will  dissolve 
dead  solids ;  although  it  is.  not  dissolved 
solids,  vet  it  will  iuelf  dissolve  them,  mak- 
ing a  solution  of  them  if  they  be  dead.  John 
Hunter  found  dead  flesh  dissolve  very  readily 
in  pus.  He  put  an  equal  (quantity  of  dead 
|iesh  into  pus,  mto  jelly,  and  into  water  {  and 
he  found  that  portion  put  into  pus  dissolve 
venr  readily,  while  the  portions  put  into  jelly 
and  water  did  not.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  pus  is  useful  in  dissolving  the  solids 
when  they  die ;  and  the  cellular  membrane 
continually  dies  in  phlegmon.  When  an  ah- 
scess  is  formed,  the  pus,  no  doubt,  dissolves 
a  portion  of  the  cellular  membrane,  bat  still 
it  does  not  dissolve  it  all ;  for  when  yoa 
open  an  abscess,  yoa  continually  see  por- 
tions of  dead  cellular  membrane,  which  are 
called  by  the  common  people  the  eon,  escape. 

Healthy  pus  is  called  by  the  old  writers 
laudabU,  1  recollect,  when  a  student,  hear- 
ing good  pus,  instead  of  being  termed  healthy 
pus,  commonly  called  kut£Utle  pus^-proias- 
worthy  pus.  Healthy  pus  should  abound 
with  globules.  I  may  mention  that  one 
writer  ^M.  Gendrin)  says  that  these  glo- 
bules oiffer  from  the  globules  of  the 
blood  onlv  in  being  larger,  and  of  an 
opaque  yellow  coloar.  Some  sav  that  the 
term  globole  is  improper— that  these  parti- 
cles are  not  exactly  globular,  but  irregular  in 
size  and  shape— but  still  all  agree  that  there 
are  certain  particles  in  the  pus,  as  there  are 
in  the  blood. 

Healthy  pus  should  aboand  with  globalea ; 
but  if  tbey  be  deficient,  and  it  watery, 
then  we  have  what  is  called  idunmu  pas  ^ 
but  there  may  be  other  differences  in  pus 
besides  a  deficfency  of  globules.  When  pus 
is  thin,  like  water,  it  is  called  ichoroiu ;  if 
it  be  thin  and  bloody,  then  it  is  called 
sonioiu;  and  it  is  called  Krofalous  if  thera 
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be  little  curds  in  it,  \vbidi  very  p<Mi«ibly  *Te 
-sbrads  of  lympb.  Pus  sometimes  venf  much 
resembles  mucus,  does  not  abound  sufficiently 
in  globuirs,  and  is  glairy  or  muciform,  and 
will  bang  out  in  little  sligbt  strings.  When 
jnucus»  however,  becomes  sometbing  like 
pus,  we  oall  it  puriform.  Altbougb  bealtby 
pus  is  inodorous,  and  said  to  be  only  mawk- 
ish to  tbe  taste,  it  frequently  becomes  foetid. 
This  particularly  occurs  if  a  bone  be^  dis- 
eased; but  in  suppuration  of  tbe  tonsils  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  pus  which  escapee, 
or  is  let  out  by  a  lancet,  to  be  most  horridly 
foetid  ;  generally,  bowev«>r,  when  pus  comes 
from  a  bone,  or  tbe  immediate  neighbourbood 
of «  bone,  it  assumes  tbis  fatid  character. 

Early  Formation  ofPu$» 
I  mentioned  in  die  last  lecture  in  how 
ebort  a  tiqie  lymph  and  fibrin  were  seen 
effused  in  a  serous  membrane ;  and  pus  also 
has  been  seen  to  form  in  a  few  hours:  it 
has  been  seen  produced  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  few  hours  after  inflammation  has 
been  set  op  ;  and  when  an  abscess  has  been 
produced^  matter  has  been  formed  in  so  short 
a  time  as  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  inflammation* 

Proud  Fle»h. 
I  should  have  mentioned,  when  speaking 
of  granulations,  that  tbe  smaller  they  are  tbe 
better ;  for  if  they  be  large  they  are  gene* 
rally  spongy,  and  the  common  people  then 
denominate  them  pr&udJUsh. 

Mortification. 
Tbe  next  termination  of  which  I  will 
•peak  is  moriijicaium.  Tbis  is  shewn  by 
the  part  becoming  of  a  darker  red  than 
befgre.  When  a  part  is  about  to  mortify, 
it  grows  of  a  dingy  red;  from  red  it  be* 
comes  purple,  and  then  black  i  and  when  it 
is  onoe  dead,  from  (he  decomposition  of  the 
natter^  it  changes  to  a  green  colour  and 
various  other  hues.  Tbe  pain  ceases,  the 
part  becomes  cold,  and,  if  it  be  the  surface, 
we  often  see  vesicles,  which,  although  they 
are  frequently  filled  with  a  pale  fluid,  yet 
are  more  frequently  filled  with  a  bloodv 
•erum.  If  it  be  the  skin  which  is  morttfiea, 
it  becomes  variegated,  and  perhaps  tbe  part 
crackles,  coo,  under  tbe  finger.  From  tbe  ex« 
travasation  of  air  the  swelling  increases ;  and 
the  part  has  often  a  doughy  feel.  These  are 
the  local  symptoms,  bat  general  symptoms 
take  place.  There  b  extreme  prostration  of 
strength  and  extreme  restlessness.  The  face 
becomes  ghastly;  the  pnlse  becomes  rapid 
.and  exceedingly  weak,  perhaps  intermitting 
and  irregular.  There  is  a  general  fall  of 
the  temperature  of  tbe  body,  and  a  cold 
clammy  sweat  takes  place.  The  tongue  be- 
comes brown  or  black,  the  manner  becomes 
eiceedingly  quirk,  and  frequently  a  little 
delirium  takes  place.    The  cessation  of  tbe 


locai  and  all  the  tiolent  geoeral  aymptiwn» 
will  take  place  just  before  death  frona  in- 
flammation, when  thai  inflammatioB  does 
not  cause  mortification,  or  any  other  lo- 
cal change— althoogh,  when,  mortificatioa 
occurs  to  any  extent,  yoa  will  have 
the  very  same  thing,  that  is  to  a^,  tbe 
cessation  of  pain,  the  ghastly  coontenance, 
tbe  rapid,  fe<*ble  pulse,  the  extreme  sense 
of  debility,  restlessness,  and  at  last  deaths 
without  any  mortification — ^without  anv  other 
local  change  whatever.  I  believe  I  men- 
tioned be&re,  that  frequently  from  the 
svmptoms  of  enteritis,  you  would  imagine 
that  mortification  of  the  intestines  had  t^ea 
place,  but  on  opening  the  body  yoo  may 
find  no  mortification,  nothing  bat  intense 


When  the  parts  inflamed  become  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  cold,  and  fall  into  inci- 
pient mortification,  restoration  is  not  impos- 
sible :  parts  will  recover  that  have  become 
purple,  and  lost  a  portion  of  their  tempera- 
ture. Even  paru  which  have  been  congealed 
will  reeover  by  good  management ;  but  this, 
I  believe,  takes  place  io  man  and  the  other 
warm-blooded,  more  than  in  cold-blooded 
animals ;  and  Professor  Thomson,  of  ICdin- 
burgh,  says,  if  a  whole  limb  is  frtnen  ic 
is  never  restored.  A  still  higher  tfegree 
of  mortification  is  called  gangrent ;  and  the 
complete  death  of  a  part— when  it  is  dead, 
gone  irrecoverably— is  termed  tphaeohu.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  part  is  cold,  senseless, 
black;  and  pntrefrustion  follows.  There 
ate  three  degrees,  therefore*  of  mortification  t 
—the  one  where  the  parts  are  merely  par- 
pie  and  cold;  a  second  where  things  are 
more  advanced,  but  the  part  is  not  abeo- 
lutely  dead ;  and  the  third,  in  which  the 
part  is  really  dead,  —  mortification  being 
the  generic  term  for  all  the  three  stages. 
When  a  part  is  dead,  and  putrefiiction  is 
begun,  the  progress  of  the  putrefaction  de- 
pends very  much  upon  extenal  ciream- 
stances.  The  warmer  the  weather,  of  coarse 
the  more  readily  will  putrefaction  take 
place. 

Separation. 

If  the  part,  which  is  in  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
is  not  important  to  lifr,  it  may  be  separated 
by  nature  from  the  body.  The  process 
of  nature  here  is  excediogly  wonderful.  Tbe 
large  vessels,  wbich  go  to  the  part,  become 
plumed  up— -a  coflgulnm  of  blood  forms 
in  thexa,  or  adhesive  fibrin  is  poared  out 
from  the  inner  suifrice,  so  that  in  one  way 
or  other  tbe  progress  of  the  blood  is  arrested ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  coagu- 
lates to  some  eitent  above  the  ping,  and 
tbe  plug  therebv  becomes  increased.  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  says,  that  a  coe- 
guhim  never  extends  higher  than  the  first 
communicating  branch,  and  that  one  would 
suppose.    Tbe  blood  coagulates  behind  the 
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plug,  manst  to  tlia  heart,  and  you  cannot, 
therefore,  expect  a  plug  to  extend  beyond 
tlie  firat  communicacing  branch.  He  says 
that  fometiaea  he  haa  seen  a  Teaael  entirely 
connected  together,  completely  obstructed, 
without  the  formation  of  any  plug  at  all, 
(he  whole  obstruction  being  produced  by  an 
efitiaion  of  lymph,  lymph  which  has  become 
organized,  and  formed  an  iDtemal  adhesion. 
May,  he  says  that  sometimes  he  has  seen  an 
artery  completely  obstructed  without  any 
lymph,  without  any  plug,  but  simply  from 
its  becoming  closely  contracted,  so  contracted 
that  it  would  not  aulmit  a  bristle.  The  con- 
traction has  formed  as  complete  an  obstruct 
tion  to  the  blood  as  the  existence  of  a  coa- 
gulom,  or  a  quantity  of  fibrin  wculd  have 
done.  He  says  that  he  has  noticed  the 
same  circumstance  in  an  amputation  where 
BO  ligature  had  been  employed.  The  vessels 
have  become  so  contracted  as  not  to  admit 
of  the  introduction  of  a  bristle,  and  have 
thufl  prerented  all  hemorrhage.  In  whatever 
way  it  is  done,  whether  bv  a  coagulum  of 
blood,  whether  by  a  plug  of  lymph  forming 
2m  adhesion,  or  by  the  mere  contraction  ^ 
the  Teaeels,  or  by  any  two  of  these,  such  is 
the  fact,  that  nature  generally  succeeds  in 
preventing  hemorrhage  from  a  mortified 
part,  by  ^tructing  the  course  ^f  the  blood 
m  the  larger  vessels  leading  to  it. 

Than  the  process  of  separation  is  ac- 
complished in  this  manner :  a  red  line  ap- 
pears at  the  boundary  of  the  healthy 
part  which  is  nearest  to  that  which  is  dead. 
1  his  red  line,  of  course,  is  a  line  of  inflam- 
mation, and  in  it  ulceration  takes  place, 
which  goes  down  in  the  healthy  part  lower 
and  lower,  till  a  complete  separation  takes 
place  ;  and  in  this  way  a  whole  limb  ia  some- 
tzmei  separated  from  the  body. 
Necrofii, 

Of  course  I  have  been  speaking  of  soft 
parts ;  but  if  a  long  bone  die,  which  is  a  very 
common  thing,  without  ai^y  death,  or  any 
especial  disease,  of  the  surrounding  parts,  a 
new  bon«  is  formed  abound  it.  The  process 
of  nature,  therefore,  is  quite  different  here 
from  that  which  is  employed  to  separate  a 
dead  aoft  part.  In  this  case  a  new  bone  is 
formed  under  the  periosteum,  around  the 
dead  portion ,  and  in  this  way  what  is  exte- 
rior to  the  new  bone,  namely,  the  periosteum, 
the  ligaments,  and  the  cartilages,  all  become 
attached  to  it.  When  the  old  bone  within  the 
new  one  is  detached,  completely  loosened, 
then  an  opening  is  formed  in  the  new 
bone,  ulceration  takes  place  in  it  at  one  spot, 
granolatiooa  occur  on  the  inner  surface  f  and 
these  granulations  push  the  old  bone  through 
the  ulcerated  opening  in  the  new  one— at 
least  they  tend  to  dp  so.  The  aid  of  a  sur- 
geon is  frequently  of  use  in  assisting  to  draw 
out  the  old  bone,  and  enlarge  the  openings 
in  the  new ;  but  this  is  the  process  adoptM 
by  nature  when  a  bone  dien. 


[The  learned  professor  here  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  illustrative  of  these  re« 
marks.] 

This  process  is  called  nserostt ;  and  the  old 
bone  within  will  frequently  rattle  like  the 
kernel  of  a  dry  nut.    The  old  bone  is  called 

Eifoliatwn, 

If,  however.  It  be  not  a  long  bone  which 
is  dead,  but  merely  a  plate,  or  a  flat  bone, 
this  is  separated  by  ulceration.  Granula- 
tions form  under  the  old  bone  and  push  it  off. 
This  process  is  designated  ufoHatimi,  be- 
cause the  hone  comes  off  like  a  leaf. 
Terminaiiont, 

These  are  the  "  terminations,"  as  they 
are  called,  of  inflammation ;  but  I  should  ra- 
ther say,  they  were  the  e^eplj  of  inflammation 
than  terminations,  because  inflammation 
does  not  necessarily  terminate  when  they  oc- 
cur. Inflammation  frequently  goea  on  after 
these  effecu  take  place,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  say,  strictly  speaking,,  that  these 
are  (he  effects  of  inflammation,  or  circum* 
stances  that  occur  from  inflammation* 

You  will  find  that  authors  enumerate 
among  the  terminations  of  inflammation, 
scirrhus ;  but  if  by  that  they  mean  the  scir- 
rhus  which  afterwards  becomes  cancer,  they 
are  certainly  wrong,  because  scirrhus  will 
occur  without  marks  of  inflammation :  a  part 
withQut  these  will  gradually  beoone  cance* 
reus— seems  a  specific  disease.  If,  how. 
ever,  by  scirrhus  these  writers  mean  true 
schirrhus,  mere  induration,  then  they  may 
be  right,  because  one  of  the  effects  of 
inflammation  is  to  harden.  When  a  part 
has  been  inflamed  for  a  length  of  time, 
it  frequently  becomes  indurated,  so  that 
scirrhus,  in  that  sense,  may  be  said  to 
he  the  effect  of  inflammation,  but  not  a  ter 
minatiOB  of  it,  because  the  inflammation  will 
go  on,  and  the  part  become  more  and 
more  indurated.  Induration,  however,  is 
only  one  of  such  effects  of  inflammation 
which  they  onght  to  enumerate,  for  it  has 
aa  great  a  tendency  to  cause  parts  to  be- 
come softened  as  hardened.  Induration  is 
rather  the  effect  of  chronic  inflammation, 
while  acute  rather  produces  softening. 

Duraiwn  of  Inflatnmatum, 

Hsving  spoken  of  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion, I  now  proceed  to  consider  its  duration, 
and  this  is  very  various,  much  depending 
upon  its  intensity.  If  an  inflammation  be 
exceedingly  violent,  it  cannot  last  long ;  but 
if  that  be  not  the  case,  it  may  last  a  great 
length  of  time.  Inflammation  may  exist  for 
only  a  very  /ew  hours,  and  may  certainly  de- 
stroy life  in  the  course  of  a  day :  it  is  some- 
times so  rapid  that  a  person  shall  be  well  in 
the  afternoon,  and  die  from  it  hefore  the 
next  morning  is  msjch.  advanced.  I  recol- 
lect  myself   seeing  last  winter  a  case  of 
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pencarditin,  wliich  occorred  sndaenlv  in 
the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  from  a  lady 
baving  exposed  herself  to  cold  by  walking 
about  the  boose  half-undressed,  and  she  was 
dead  before  eight  the  next  morning.  In- 
flammation may  be  so  acute  as  to  destroy 
life  in  a  few  boors  without  any  mortification, 
but  simply  from  its  own  intensity.  In- 
flammation may  be  even  almost  momentary, 
but  that  will  depend  upon  the  use  you  choose 
to  make  of  worde.  Certainly  a  child  is 
sometimes  seized  with  a  violent  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  its  eyes  will  become  red, 
— ^in  adnlu  the  same  thing  will  happen— its 
face  flushed,  iubead  distracted  with  violent 
pain,  it  screams,  and  death  ensues  in  the 
apace  of  one  or  two  minutes.  After  death  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  will  be  found  within 
the  eranium ,  and  externally  to  it.  If  this  state 
be  inflammatory,  it  certainly  proves  that  in- 
flammation may  be  almost  momentary,  and 
that  it  will  destroy  life  in  thia  sudden  man- 
ner. 

But  inflammation,  if  it  be  not  violent,  may 
last  for  many  months,  and  even  years ;  for 
if  it  remi*,  it  may  be  tolerably  violent  often, 
and  yet  continue  for  a  very  long  time,  iu 
severity  not  remaining  the  same  during  the 
whole  of  the  period.  If  it  once  degenerate 
into  the  chronic  form,  it  may  last  indefi- 
nitely, and  when  it  does  so,  it  generally  in- 
duces various  changes  of  stroctare,  which  I 
will  hereafter  menUon.  When  a  part  has 
been  once  inflamed,  the  redness  will  occa- 
aioually  remain  some  years  without  any  pain 
or  any  heat.  Yon  may  see  this  frequently 
after  bums,  and  after  cutaneous  diseases.  A 
portion  of  a  scar  will  remain  exceedingly 
xed,  the  vessels  would  appear  to  be  in  a  state 
of  passive  dilatation;  there  is  no  pain,  no 
beat,  no  tenderness,  but  extreme  redness; 
and  this,  after  it  has  existed  a  year  or  two, 
or  perhaps  longer,  will  sometimes  decline ; 
the  vessels  vrill  gradually  at  last  recover 
their  natural  tone.  After  ulceration  the 
akin  will  frequently  remain  of  a  red  colour, 
perhaps  of  a  very  dingy  red,  and  almost  of 
brown  colour.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  had  a  sore  leg,  you  will  see  that  the 
portions  corresponding  with  the  spots  of 
ulceration  are  frequently  very  red,  brown, 
variously  discoloured,  or  perhaps  nearly 
black. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  usual  phenomena 
of  inflammation,  such  are  the  chief  symp- 
toms, such  are  the  general  effiecu  or  termi- 
nations, and  such  is  its  course,  llie  next 
point  which  I  will  consider  is  the  variety  in 
all  these  symptoms,  and  the  variety  in  its 
course,  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
struclun  which  it  attacks.  As,  however, 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  had  better  defer  its 
consi«leration  until  the  commencement  of 
the  next  lecture. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE, 

Delivend  at  St.  BarihoUmmo's  HapUal,  Nw,  9» 

Bt  H.  EAatB,  F.RJS. 

Tracheotomy;  npeeioUy  m  ajipUcabie  in  euier 

uhoT€  Children  have  drank  boUing  water. 
EowAan  Elmobe,   at.  H,  was  admitted 
into  Queen's  ward  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
November. 

Six  hours  before,  he  had  drank  some 
water  from  the  spout  of  a  tearkettle,  which 
had  been  recently  boiling.  Upon  admission, 
the  respiration  was  very  laboured,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  sound  evidently  aridng  from 
some  obstmeiion  in  th4>  larynx.  She  seemed 
in  pain,  but  could  speak  with  tolerable 
plainness,  and  had  swallowed  fluids  recently. 
Some  leeches  were  directly  applied,  and 
seemed  to  relieve  the  child  much.  After  a 
while,  however,  she  again  became  worse  ; 
the  leeches  were  repeated,  and  an  aperient 
powder  ordered. 

About  1  o'clock  next  day,  (18  hoars  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident)  Mr.  Earle 
saw  the  child.  At  this  time,  the  air  was 
evidently  propelled  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  larynx,  and  the  chest  was  but 
incompletely  filled  at  each  inspiration,  al- 
though, on  applying  the  ear,  some  air  was 
heard  to  enter,  accompanied  by  a  crepitating 
aonnd.  The  child  lay  back  motionless  upoa 
the  bed,  although  she  was  perfectly  con- 
scions,  spoke  to  her  mother  once,  and  coughed 
now  and  then.  The  lips  were  livid,  and  her 
countenance  anxious. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Earle,  that  in  aocb 
cases  as  the  present,  the  operation  of  tra- 
cheotomy might  be  of  service ;  and  although 
the  little  sufferer,  in  this  instance,  was  too 
far  gone  for  any  sanguine  hope  of  relieving 
her  being  entertained,  yet,  as  the  only  chance 
of  saving  her  life,  be  proposed  it.  Mr. 
Lawrence  agreed  that  the  ease  perfectly 
justified  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

In  the  attempt  to  remove  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  one  of  the  thyroid 
Teins  was  wounded.  As  this  bled  rather 
freely,  the  operation  was  deferred  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Eventually,  an  opening  was 
made  of  sufficient  sixe  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  portion  of  a  large- sixed  gum 
catheter,  through  which  the  air  freely  passed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  child  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  her  countenance  brightened  up, 
and  she  looked  much  revived,  as  all  present 
remarked.  This  improvement  was  not,  how- 
ever, progressive  ;  the  child  never  rallied  to 
any  extent,  and  died  without  a  struggle  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  having  lived  about  24 
hours  after  swallowing  the  water. 

After  the  tube  was  introduced,  eonstant 
attention  was  required  to  remove  the  mucus, 
which  every  now  and  then  blocked  it  up. 
producing,  by  its  obstmcting  the  passage  of 
sir  through  the  tabe,  all  the  former  difficulty 
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of  breatbiDg,  which  was  immediately  relieved 
bj  remoTing  this  mocos. 

Upon.examioation  some  hours  afterw  aids, 
the  mischief  was  found  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  glottis,  and  parts  immediately  aroond 
it.  Considerable  thickening  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages;  a  shrivelled,  corrugated  state 
of  the  epiglottis,  which  was  also  superfi- 
cially ulcerated,  its  edges  being  at  the  same 
time  in  a  sloughy  state. 

Some  inflammatory  appearances,  likewise, 
were  found  oloog  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  arise  from 
continuity  of  surface,  as  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  where  the  opening  had  been 
nade,  was. not  so  much  inflamed  as  the 
lower. 

The  lungs  were  loaded  with  serum  and 
Maod ;  nad,  in  some  considerable  portions, 
were  so  much  consolidated,  as  must  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  air  at  these  points. 

Mr.  Earle,  in  bis  clinical  lecture,  made 
the  following  remaiks  upon  this  case :— 

He  observed,  that  cases  of  this  description 
were  not  very  uncommon  in  their  occurrence 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Some  fatal 
cases  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  and 
jyr,  Marshall  Hall,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Earle, 
some  time  back,  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
perform  tracheotomy  in  such  cases,  but  this 
waa  the  first  case  that  had  occurred  in  his  prac- 
tice. He  was  not  aware  untU  after  the  death  of 
this  child  that  the  same  idea  had  suggested 
itself  to,  and  had  been  acted  upon,  by  Dr. 
Hall,  at  Nottingham,  who  published  a  paper 
detailing  some  cases.  In  only  one  of  these 
an  operation  was  performed.  This  was  done 
twelve  hours  after  the  accident  had  occuzred, 
and  the  child  lived  thirty-six  hours ;  where- 
as, in  all  the  other  cases  he  relates,  death 
took  place  much  more  rapidly. 

The  epiglottis  and  surrounding  parts  nr^, 
by  such  accidents,  injured  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  unfit  to  perform  their  functions ; 
added  to  which  there  is  much  spasmodic 
contraction  in  the  xima  glottidis,  similar  to 
what  occurs  in  acute  laryngitis,  in  which  dis- 
ease tracheotomy  affords  Sko  best  chance  of 
recovery. 

In  a  part  of  such  vital  importance  as  the 
larynx,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  can 
trust  to  mere  antiphlogistic  measures,  al- 
though employed  at  an  early  period,  and  with 
activity,  whether  such  atfection  be  depend- 
ent on  any  injury,  or  be  an  idiopatbic  in- 
flammatory attack.  It  is  not  merely  the 
affection  of  the  organ  ittelf  that  is  of  import- 
ance, but  through  it  other  important  parU 
suffer.  From  the  injury  done  to  this  one 
portion,  the  whole  of  die  respiratory  appara- 
tus becomes  deranged.  Even  should  we 
succeed  in  arresting  the  inflammatory  action, 
yet  we  must  recoll<'Ct  tJiat  inflammation  is  a 
process,  and  that  the  local  actions  already 
commenced  may  destroy  a  patient,  although 


the  general  inflammatory  state  may  be  ar- 
rested. 

From  a  mere  consideration  of  post-mortem 
appearances,  we  do  not  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  affection.  This  part  is  endowed  with 
tbe  highest  degree  of  sensibility  and  irritabi- 
lity, consequently  inflammation  in  its  n%igh« 
bouihood  produces  the  most  violent  spasmo- 
dic action. 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  as 
contrasted  with  the  minor  degree  which  ex- 
ists in  the  trachea,  is  well  demonstrated  by 
what  occurs  upon  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
body.  A  foreign  b^dy,  npon  being  introduc- 
ed into  the  larynx,  excites  the  greatest  pos- 
sible irritation ;  but  on  descending  into  the 
trachea,  so  little  does  it  cause,  that  a  practi- 
tioner, if  not  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
might  doubt  the  presence  of  such  body  until 
the  patient  by  coughing,  or  other  violent  ex- 
ertion, forces  it  up  to  die  larynx,  and  thus 
reproduces  the  dreadful  spasmodic  irritation. 
This  high  degree  of  sensibility  is  no  doubt 
provided  for  the  wisest  purposes,  namely,  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  any  foreign  body  duv- 
mg  the  act  of  deglutition. 

In  consequence  of  its  obstructing  the  flree 
egress  and  ingress  of  air,  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  larynx  exerts  a  rapidly-de- 
structive influence  upon  the  lungs ;  conse- 
quently no  operations,  unless  performed  prior 
to  tbe  occurrence  of  such  changes,  can  be  of 
any  avail. 

In  the  present  case  the  lungs  were  loaded 
with  serum,  and  in  a  great  measure  consoli-  ' 
dated ;  the  blood  sent  to  them  could  be  only 
half  oxygenated,  and  in  such  a  state  must 
exert  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  sensorium 
smd  nervous  system.  This  causes  a  diminu- 
tion of  nervous  energy,  which  again  will  r»- 
act  upon  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Philip  relates,  in  his  experiments  upon 
animals,  that  where  he  has  cut  off  the  »upply 
of  nervous  influence  the  lungs  have  become 
speedily  loaded  and  hepatized.  These  ex- 
periments in  some  measure  explain  the  very 
rapid  changes  effected  in  the  lungs  in  acute 
laryngitis,  and  cases  like  the  present,  where 
severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  glottis 
and  larynx.  The  operation  in  the  present 
case  could  scarcely,  after  so  long  a  delay, 
have  been  expected  to  succeed  ;  and,  there- 
fore, its  want  of  success  should  not  militate 
against  the  future  performance  of  it  in  other 
cases  at  an  earlier  period. 

There  are  two  operations  by  which  the 
object  may  be  effected  x^l.  Tbe  removal  of 
a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the 
trachea.  3.  The  forming  an  aperture  be- 
tween the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages. 

The  first  of  these  is  difficult  of  performance 
in  a  young  child,  or  a  deep-necked  female, 
and  dangerous  from  the  great  number  of 
veins  which  ramify  about  this  part,  the 
wounding  of  one  of  which  arrested  the  ope- 
ration in  the  present  case.    The  mobility  of 
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the  larynx  is  also  verj  great'  indeed,  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  Ax  It  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  remove  a  poiiion  of  it ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  its  texture,  the  knife  will  slip 
over  it  rather  than  penetrate  it»  unless  it  be 
held  firm.  This  object  may  in  some  degree 
i>e  effected  by  thrusting  a  tenaculum  into  it, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  restraining  ics  mo- 
tions ~whicb  eipedient  was  resorted  to  in 
the  present  case.  Anodier  danger  arises 
from  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  carotid 
arteries,  which  sometimes  occurs. 

The  other  mode  of  operating  is  far  more 
oaay,  and  in  the  present  case  would  have 
sufficed,  as  the  inflammatory  action  had  not 
proceeded  far  down  the  larynx,  although  it 
was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  this  before- 
hand. But  in  acute  laryngitis  the  first  of 
these  operations  must  be  performed,  as  the 
whole  larynx  often  participates  in  the  in- 
^ammation,  and  therefore  the  farther  from 
the  seat  of  disease  the  operation  be  per- 
formed, the  more  chance  of  success.  Mr. 
£arle  referred  to  the  case  of  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Xatham's,  in  Mary*8  ward,  upon  whom  he 
performed  tracheotomy  last  summer,  whea 
•he  was  upon  the  eve  of  deatb,  for  acute 
laryngitis.  In  this  case  he  could  not  but  at^ 
tribute  the  happy  issue  of  the  case  to  his 
having  performed  the  operation  at  a  point 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  disease.  There 
are  some  points  of  difference  in  acute  laryn- 
gitis, and  the  affection  resulting  from  local 
injury  to  this  part.  In  the  former  the  great- 
est difficulty  attends  an  attempt  at  deglu- 
tition, and  there  is  also  great  tenderness 
evinced  upon  pressure  being  made  in  the 
region  of  the  larynx. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture  Mr.  Earle  observed 
■that  at  the  close  of  his  last  lecture  a  gentle- 
man related  a  case  to  him,  in  which  the  ope- 
JUtion  had  been  successful,  which  had  oc- 
curred at  the  Salisbury  Infirmary.  He  had 
aince  furnished  him  with  the  details  of  the 
case,  which  Mr.  Earle  read  to  the  class. 

The  child  was  sixteen  months  old,  and  the 
operation  was  performed  two  hours  after  the 
accident  had  occurred,  and  succeeded  per* 
fectly.  This  case,  of  course,  proves  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  propriety  and  utility  of 
performing  the  operation  before  the  disorga- 
nising process  had  commenced  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  progress  of  both  this  case,  and  that 
before  alluded  to,  as  detailed  by  Dr.  Hall,  por- 
tions of  the  fooil  were  occasionally  observed 
to  pass  out  at  the  eitemal  wound.  Now  as 
the  action  of  the  boiling  water  is  so  imme- 
diaCely  upon  the  epiglottis,  corrugating  it, 
and  unfitting  it  from  closkip^  perfectly  the 
aperture  into  the  larynx,  this  circumstance 
would  seem  to  go  far  in  determining  the  true 
use  of  this  part.  Magendie  considers  the 
epiglottis  as  an  organ  of  the  voice,  and  not 
of  deglutition.  In  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, or  in  accidents  in  bsUtle,  it  has  been 
«xemoved  with  the  effect  of  impairing  the 


voice  muth  by  ita  loss,  yet  ettcfa  subjetts  have 
been  enabled  to  swallow  after  a  time. 

When  we  consider  the  admirable  adapta- 
tion of  the  epiglottis  to  the  part  it  covers,  we 
cannot  but  coincide  with  the  old  opinioa 
that  it  is  (at  least  in  part)  an  organ  of  de- 
glutition ;  and  in  reference  to  the  deduetiona 
we  draw  from  experiments  and  accidents, 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  very 
great  compensating  and  reparative  efforts 
of  nature  upon  these  and  all  similar  oc- 
casions. During  sleep,  when  all  parte  are 
in  a  more  or  less  torpid  state,  if  it  were  not 
for  some  such  contrivance,  the  saliva  ao  co- 
piously secreted  in  catarrh  and  ia  salivation, 
would  pass  into  the  larynx,  excitingdiatreas- 
ing  cough.  There  is  a  man  in  Pitcaim'a 
ward,  of  the  name  of  Burgess,  who  has  now 
come  in  with  a  phagadenic  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
who  was  a  patient  in  18S8.  He  then  bad  an 
extensive  sloughing  ulcer  of  his  throat, 
which  extended  to,  and  destroyed  the  epi- 
glottis. For  a  long  time  after  thia  oc- 
currence, whenever  he  took  food  or  drink, 
he  had  a  most  distressing  fear  of  soffocatioD. 
Now,  however,  he  has  recovered  in  some 
measure  his  voice,  and  has  lost  all  the  dread 
of  swallowing  he  once  possessed.  This  man 
entertained  die  fear  of  suffocation  as  long  aa 
the  parts  remained  in  their  unprotected 
state,  but  has  since  entirely  lost  it. 

Mr.  Earle  next  alluded  to  the  following 
case,  which,  from  the  symptoms,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  chronic  laryngitis. 

Godfrey  Wolmer,  ait.  60,  gold  refiner, 
admitted  into  Powel's  ward,  November 
4th.  Countenance  anxious,  sallow,  and 
aged  i  respiiation  very  difficult,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  wheering  sound  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance.  The  difficulty 
seems,  however,  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
the  larynx.  Occasionally  it  is  aggravated 
by  severe  paroxysms,  which  oblige  him,  if 
he  be  lying  down,  to  start  up,  from  fear  of 
being  suffocated.  All  exertion  increases  his 
distress  much.  Occasional  cough,  accompa« 
nied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  viscid  mucus, 
and  often  purulent  matter.  This  cough,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  affect  his  chest,  but 
merely  acts,  as  he  says,  by  clearing  his  throat 
of  the  mucus,  which  being  expelled  with  a 
very  peculiar  noise,  affords  him  great  tem- 
porary ease.  Voice  husky,  and  sometimca 
almost  inaudible.  He  says  his  deglutition  is 
very  arduous,  but  those  about  him  state  that  it 
is  not  very  difficult.  He,  however,  complaina 
of  his  food  lodging  for  a  time  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  throat.  Very  little  tenderness  is 
excited  by  pressing  the  larynx.  Dr.  Latham 
examined  his  chest.  Percussion  was  every 
whero  good.  Tlie  respiration  was  scarcely 
audible,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  air 
admitted  to  the  lungs,  but  no  unnatural 
sound  was  detected,  The  old  man,  on  ad- 
mission, was  in  an  enfeebled  state,  and 
seemed  only  half  alive* 
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Tbe  IMary  he  ga«6  of  bii  oonplaint  wu 
vaf^ue ;  he  referred  it  16  no  aistinct  ocigin, 
and  eveii  gave  different  accoonta  as  to  its 
duration.  It  seems,  however,  it  certainly  had 
existed  nine  months,  and  had  become  much 
worse  during  the  last  three.  He  has  been 
long  out  of  employ,  and  living  in  a  very  in*, 
different  manner ;  and,  indeed,  latterly  the 
severity  of  bis  sufferings  would  have  incapa- 
citated him  from  undertaking  any,  which  re- 
quired exertion. 

Aetive  coonteT-irritation  was  applied  to 
the  tbraat,  but  be  continued  going  on  much 
the  same.  The  house-surgeon  was  several 
times  ealled  to  biro  when  in  paroxysms  of 
dyspnosi,  which  seemed  to  threaten  bis  life. 
Opium  given  iotemally,  and  inhaled,  relieved 
him  much  of  this  spasmodic  irritation. 

It  was  thought  that  this  man  laboured  un- 
der chronic  laryngitis  ;  and  althongh,  from 
the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  irreparable 
destructive  changes  in  the  purt  had  proba- 
bly occurred,  yet,  as  perfect  rest  of  the  parts 
affected  afforded  the  onty  chance  of  their  re- 
paration, and  as  the  man's  life,  during 
these  paroxysms,  was  in  infinite  danger, 
Mr.  Earle  considered  it  a  proper  case  for  the 
performance  of  tracheotomy ;  as  a  means, 
at  all  events,  of  prolonging  the  patient's  life, 
aod  in  no  way  adding  to  his  danger. 

In  this  view  of  the  case.  Dr.  Latham  and 
Mr.  T.awrence  coincided,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  perform  the  operation  the  next  day. 

On  the  evening  before,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  another  paroxysm ;  the  house- 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  performed  the 
operation :  it  was  too  late— he  died  directly 
after.  Upon  examining  his  body,  the  'tunica 
arachiioides  was  found  very  mach  thickened 
iadeedj  and  beneath  it  was  most  copious 
effusion.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  were 
also  distended  by  fluid.  The  epigloUis  was 
nearly  natural  in  its  texture  and  appearance, 
slightly  thickened,  and  turned  to  one  side  by 
a  portion  of  the  tumor  about  to  be  de- 
scribed ',  each  arytenoid  cartilage  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  large  mass  of  cartilaginous 
hardness  and  irregular  form,  nearly  closing 
tberima  glottidis.  The  oesophegus,  at  its 
origin,  was  much  contracted,  and  becoming 
converted  into  the  same  itadurated  sub- 
stance as  the  arytenoid  csrtiiages.  The 
lungs  were  loaded  with  a  sanguineo-mucons 
fluid,  the  lower  lobes  being  much  con- 
densed. 

Mr.  Earle  observed,  that  although,  from 
the  inveterate  nature  of  the  affection,  cure 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question,  yet, 
had  the  operation  been  performed  sooner, 
this  man's  life  might  have  been  prolonged. 
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CHOLEBA  MORBUS  OF  INDIA. 

Br  J.  Spbncb, 

AMistsnt  Surgeon,  52d  Regiment. 

The  mystery  which  has  hitherto 
enveloped  the  nature  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, and  the  fatality  with  which  it  has 
ftlmost  universally  been  attended,  are 
circumstances  of  themselves  sufficiently 
urs^ent  imperatively  to  evil  upon  indi- 
viduals having  experience  in  the  disease 
to  make  public  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations ;  wliidi,  bein^  done  with  can« 
<)our,  cannot  fail  to  be  mteresting. 

Formerly,  spasmodic  cholera  was  a 
disease  which  professional  men,  not 
destined  for  service  in  India^  were  some- 
what careless  of,  looking  upon  it  as  one 
which  they  were  never  more  than  no- 
minally to  know.  Now,  however,  since 
it  has  passed  the  boundary  of  the  tropics 
—-since  it  has  committed  such  devasta- 
tion on  the  Continent  of  Gurope->aU 
are  eager  to  gain  information  regarding 
it ;  the  attention  of  all  classes  is  direct- 
ed towards  it ;  in  fact,  cholera  is  the 
lion  of  the  day ;  and  therefore  I  hesi- 
tate  not  to  offer  to  the  public  some 
brief  remarks,  which,  having  been  col- 
lected at  the  bed-side  of  a  very  great 
number  of  patients^  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable. 

The  cause  of  cholera  morbus  is  ne- 
cessarily a  most  important  matter,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  not  only  our  vital, 
but  mercantile  interests,  and  therefore 
should  not  too  hastily  be  dismissed 
from  our  consideration.  But,  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion,  the  profession 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  investigation 
perfectly  unbiassed  by  any  notions 
previously  entertained,  regarding  its 
contagious  or  non-contagious  qualities ; 
with  reference  to  which  I  cannot  but 
lament  that  the  opinions  1  have  adopted 
are  opposed  to  those  acted  upon  by  the 
highly-distinguished  individuals  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  subject.  In  forming  these 
opinions,  however,  I  have  been  actuated 
only  by  the  desire  of  attaining  the  truth, 
ana  believe  the  conclusions  arrived  at  to 
be  the  fair  inference  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented. 

I  have  seen  very  many  cases  of  cholera 

.  morbus  in  the  Iresidency  of  Bombay, 

and  a  few  at  Colombo,  in  Ceylon.  Once 

only  when  it  occurred  as  an  epidemic. 

At  other  times  the  casea^  were  separate 
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from  each  other  by  a  greater  or  lc»8  in* 
terval  of  time ;  which  latter  fact  is  one 
of  much  weight  in  the  argument,  for  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  genuine  case  of 
cholera  can  occur,  and  the  patient  be 
treated  and  dies  while  in  the  midst  of 
persons,  none  of  whom  become  infect- 
ed, 1  think  it  certainly  a  proof  that  the 
disease  could  have  no  power  of  propa- 
gating itself.  To  bear  me  out  in  the 
act  that  such  instances  are  very  fre- 
quently met  with,  I  would  call  for  the 
testimony  of  every  practitioner  who  has 
been  even  six  months  in  India.  One 
instance  might  occur,  and  the  individuals 
in  the  same  ward,  or  in  attendance  upon 
the  sick  person,  might  not  be  predis- 
posed ;  but  is  it  likely  that  it  should  be 
observed  a  hundred  times  with  the 
same  result  I — and  I  feel  confident  that  I 
could,  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends, 
adduce  a  greater  number  than  I  have 
mentionea.  When  the  disease,  then, 
attacks  individuals  thus  sporadically  (say 
one  in  a  month),  I  think  I  may  safely 
assume  that  it  neither  had  its  origin  in 
contagion  nor  did  it  manifest  the  pro- 
perty of  a  disease  of  that  class.  T  tnen, 
from  this,  am  led  to  inquire  whether 
there  be  any  difference  perceptible  in 
the  symptoms,  or  signs  after  death,  be- 
tween a  case  of  cholera  under  the  above 
circumstances  and  one  occurring  when 
the  disease  is  epidemic  ?  To  this  I  can 
most  confidently  answer  in  the  negative ; 
admitting  them  both  to  have  the  symp- 
tom which  forms  the  grand  diagnostic  of 
the  spasmodic  Indian  cholera— namely, 
the  evacuations  per  anum  resembling 
rice  water:  this  being  present,  I  repeat 
that  there  is  no  distinction  whatever.  1 
have  seen  cases,  and,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, all  those  which  occurred  whilst  I 
was  at  Ceylon,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, in  which  there  was  violent  vo- 
miting and  purging,  with  cramps  and 
great  exhaustion;  but  the  stools  were 
not  white,  and  evidently  contained 
bilious  matter ;  the  patients  all  recover- 
ed. But  this  is  a  verv  different  form  of 
disease  to  that  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.. 

It  often  happens  that  detachments 
marching  in  India,  on  arriving  at  certain 
encampments,  become  attacked  with 
cholera ;  and  it  is  then  the  universal  cus- 
tom immediately  to  strike  the  camp, 
and  the  disease  usually  disappears. 
Fortunately,  the  person^  in  authority, 
never  thinking  of  contagion,  remove  the 
sick  with  them,  if  possible.    Wretched, 


indeed,  would  be  the  situation  of  an 
infected  person,  did  those  around  belief  e 
him  capable  of  contaminating  them  :  to 
propagate  such  a  doctrine  would  cause 
the  helpless  sufferer  to  die  without  at- 
tendance.  One  gentleman,  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  arrived  in  Booibav 
harbour,  trom  New  South  Wales,  with 
a  detachment  of  recruits;  they  imme- 
diately proceeded  on  the  march  to  Poo- 
nah ;  but  on  the  second  day,  having  ar- 
rived at  an  encampment  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  or  ghauts,  as 
they  are  called,  cholera  broke  out,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  be  lost  a 
number  of  men,  and  became  affected 
himself,  having,  with  the  rest,  been  an 
hour  previously  in  excellent  health.  As 
soon  as  possible  they  proceeded  up  the 
ghauts,  and  it  was  my  friend's  good 
fuck  to  recover,  although,  during  the 
march  (being  moved  in  a  palanquin), 
his  dbsolution  was  greatly  teared.  On 
arriving  at  Kandallap,  a  distance  of  about 
fire  miles  from  Campoolie,  but  at  least 
dOOO  feet  above  its  level,  the  disease 
disappeared.  Between  the  native  in- 
habitants of  these  two  villages  there 
exists  the  most  unlimited  coromunica^ 
tion;  moreover,  there  are  constantly 
whole  hordes  of  native  travellers  pass- 
ing through  them,  along  the  road  be- 
tween Panwell  and  Poonah.  Surely  if 
the  disease  were  contagious  it  would  ex« 
ist  in  both  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
move  from  one  to  the  other  would  be  of 
little  avail ;  however,  such  is  the  fact — 
the  detachment  moved,  and  not  one  other 

Eerson  was  infected.  I  was  informed 
ow  many  died,  but  I  cannot  at  present 
remember  the  exact  number.  Thedeatbs 
are  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Its  local  origin,  and  sudden  dis- 
appearance on  the  cliange  of  situation, 
notwithstanding  that  at  least  such  of  the 
sick  as  were  able  to  be  conveyed  fol- 
lowed in  the  rear,  are,  I  think,  satisfac- 
torjr  evidence  of  its  possessing  no  con- 
tagious property.  If  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  the  country  had  any, 
even  the  most  remote,  reason  to  believe 
that  cholera  was  a  contagious  disease, 
sureljr  they  would,  in  a  case  like  that  I 
have  just  adduced,  establish  a  quaran- 
tine, and  not  have  allowed  this  infected 
body  to  join  the  head-quarters,  at  least 
till  a  clean  bill  of  health  could  be  nro- 
duced ;  but  no-~they  continue  tneir 
march,  arrive  at  Poonah,  and  hear  no 
more  of  cholera,  at  least  for  a  time. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  singular  case,  and 
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I  doabt  not,  thit,  on  reference  to  the 
reports  of  the  army  medical  officers, 
manj  similar  examples  may  be  foand. 
Cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in 
transport,  merchant,  and  other  vessels, 
some  time  after  their  leavin^^  the  har- 
bours of  India;  they  proceed  on  their 
▼oyai^e,  often,  indeed,  losinff  many  men, 
but  I  will  Tentnre  to  assert  there  never 
was  an  instance  where  the  ship,  touch- 
ing at  any  port,  communicated  the  dis- 
ease to  a  single  individual.  I  am  aware 
of  the  popular  opinion  that  the  Topaze 
frigate,  touching  at  the  Mauritius*,  in- 
fected persons  on  that  island ;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in 
his  book  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Tropical 
Climates,"  that  the  fact  was  entirely 
disbelieved  by  the  principal  medical 
officers  and  others  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  and  must  necessarily  be  most 
entitled  to  credit. 

For  the  last  ten  vears,  or  more,  an 
immense  number  or  vessels  have  been 
trading  between  India  and  the  different 
ports  of  Em^land,  manv  of  which  have 
left  the  different  presiaencies  at  times 
when  the  disease  has  been  most  rife ; 
often  has  it  happened  that  the  labourers 
employed  in  snipping  the  cargo  have 
fdlen  immediate  victims,  and  still  we 
have  as  yet  escaped  the  pestilence: 
why,  then,  is  it  likely  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  vessels  coming  from 
the  Baltic  ?  Certainly  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  a 
common  practice  among  the  ships  of 
war  on  the  Indian  station,  immediately 
eholera  appears  on  board,  to  weigh  an- 
chor and  proceed  to  sea :  is  not  this  a 
satisfactory  proof  that,  by  naval  offi- 
cers, it  is  not  believed  to  be  a  conta- 
gious affection  ?  for  surely  a  ship,  how- 
soever good  the  accommodation,  cannot 
be  the  best  place  to  separate  the  clean 
from  the  unclean. 

When  the  disease  attacked  the  sixth 
regiment,  at  Colabah,  in  July  1828,  its 
commencement  was  a  remarkable  proof 
against  its  contagious  nature :  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  rainy  sea- 
son ;  not  a  case  had  for  months  been 
seen  either  in  or  near  Bombay,  when 
assistant-surgeon  Campbell,  in  paying 
his  evening  visit  to  the  hospital,  found 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  been  some  time 
under  treatment  for  an  hepatic  affection, 
suddenly  seized  with  cholera :  he  went 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  build- 
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ing  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
the  surgeon,  and  found  him  busily  em- 
ployed with  another  man  who  had  been 
alniost  simultaneously  affected.  Now 
it  is  physically  impossible  that  these  two 
individuals  could  have  received  the  dis- 
ease by  contagion,  because  that  which 
does  not  exist  cannot  have  issue.  From 
this  beginning  the  disease  proceeded, 
with  unabated  violence,  until  it  proved 
fatal  to  sixty  men  and  several  women. 
It  attacked  a  number  of  men  who  were 
labouring  under,  or  convalescent  from, 
diseases  of  the  liver  and  bowels ;  none 
of  whom,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves, 
recovered.  Besides  those  in  hospitals, 
others  who  were  in  excellent  nealth 
were  infected  in  the  barracks.  It  is  cu- 
rious that,  whilst  the  disease  was  com- 
mitting such  dreadful  ravages  amongst 
the  soldiers,  no  instance  of  an  officer's 
servant,  or  officer  being  attacked,  oc- 
curred. This  may  be  accounted  for  bj 
their  being  less  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  and,  from  pos- 
sessing greater  comforts,  were^  less  pre- 
disposed; not  from  their  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  diseased,  because  the 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  dai- 
ly visits  to  the  hospital,  and  conversing 
with  the  men  of  their  different  compa- 
nies who  were  dying,  and  the  servants 
were  in  the  constant  societjr  of  their 
comrades  in  the  barracks:  indeed,  it 
was  often  necessary  for  them  to  take 
their  duty  at  the  funeral  parties,  the 
distance  which  the  corpse  baa  to  be  car- 
ried being  at  least  half  a  mile.  They 
were  thus  exposed  mo^t  powerfully  to 
the  contagion,  had  any  existed.  During 
this  melancholy  period,  we  had  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the 
hospital  out  of  seven  hundred ;  it  may, 
therefore,  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
medical  officers  and  attendants  must 
have  been  constantly  employed ;  and 
although  we  were  with  the  sick  the 
greater  part  both  of  night  and  day,  and 
never  deemed  it  necessary  to  use  the 
slightest  precaution  against  infection, 
yet  we  all  escaped.  The  apprentices 
and  dressers  slept  invariably  in  the 
wards,  and  always  in  the  next  bed  to 
the  worst  cases.  None  of  them  were 
infected.  We  were  allowed  a  number 
of  orderlies  from  the  barracks  during 
the  whole  time  the  epidemic  lasted ; 
these  were  constantly  employed  per- 
forming various  duties  round  the  beds 
and  about  the  persons  of  those  labour- 
ing under  cholera,  but  Jjicre  was  no  in- 
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Btance  of  their  being  struck  tvith  the 
blight,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  The  nurses 
whose  duty  it  ivas  to  attend  the  womeo 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  being  scarcely 
ever  out  of  the  wards,  had  a  like  im- 
munity. In  fact,  there  was  but  one  cir* 
cumstance  which,  even  by  the  most  pre* 
jttdiced  contagionist,  could  be  laid  hold 
uf  to  support  the  doctrine.  A  sergeant, 
who  attended  his  wife,  became  slightly 
attacked,  but  was  one  of  the  few  who 
recovered. 

It  IS  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
number  of  fresh  cases  in  the  day  bore 
a  very  near  connexion  to  the  state  of  the 
weather;  for  so  sure  as  the  day  was 
clear,  allowing  the  blinds  to  be  thrown 
open  and  a  free  ventilation,  together 
with  the  different  effects  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  men,  induced  by  the  change 
of  atmosphere,  there  would  be  no  one 
attacked;  but  perhaps  the  next  da? 
being  wet  the  virandahs  were  closed, 
every  thing  inside  was  dark,  damp,  and 
miserable — then,  indeed,  the  poor  fel- 
lows breathing  impure  air,  being  weak 
and  wretched,  seeing  their  comrades 
dyinff  all  around  them,  were  ceriainly 
predisposed,  soon  infected,  and  dieci. 
The  pestilence,  however,  after  remain- 
ing with  us  two  months,  gradually  sub^ 
sided  as  the  monsoon  terminated. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  I  have 
stated  what  I  believe  chulera  not  to 
arise  from,  I  have  not  said  what  is  the 
cause ;  nor,  in  truth,  am  I  able  to  ad- 
vance more  than  merely  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  a  poison  dreulating  in  the  at- 
mosphere—whence arising,  or  how  ex- 
isting, i  know  not.  But  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  certain  circumstances, 
operating  together,  render  individuals 
exceedingly  liable  to  its  attacks; 
amongst  which  are  poverty,  unwhole- 
some or  insufficient  nutriment,  despon- 
dency, fatigue,  debility  from  previous 
disease,  or  whatsoever  depresses  men- 
tally or  bodily  :  thus  the  followers  of  a 
long-protracted  and  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign, or  the  poor  inhabitants  of  an 
over-populated  and  disaffected  country, 
are  particularly  predisposed,  and,  when 
once  attacked,  have  little  power  to  resist 
its  fatal  tendency. 

In  proceeding,  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  general  appearances 
of  the  disease.  As  I  have  already  hinted, 
it  is  liable  to  assume  two  distinct  forms, 
which,  being  verydifferent  in  character, 
but  passing  under  one  name,  have,  if  I 
mistake  not,  caused  considerable  discre- 


pancy amongst  even  Indian  practi- 
tioners. The  one  approaches  vtry 
nearly  to  the  affection  so  named  in 
England,  which  occurs  generally  in  the 
aiiiumn ;  it  is  attended  with  vomiting' 
and  purging  simultaneously,  the  nsat« 
ters  ejected  being  highly  mixed  with 
bile;  extreme  pain  in  the  abdomen; 
sometimes  cramps  in  the  gastrocnemii, 
and  great  exhaustion ;  the  pulse  majr 
sometimes  he  very  small  and  weak,  and 
the  surface  of  dirainiihed  temperature  ; 
but  on  the  application  of  the  hot  bath, 
and  administration  of  a  little  diffusible 
stimulus,  reaction  becomes  developed, 
and  the  patient  may  perhaps  require  the 
abstracnon  of  blood,  wbicn,  with  a  little 
calomel  and  opium,  generally  restores 
to  health.  Thus  it  is  that  persons  seeing^ 
this  form  of  disease  in  time  rearlily  cure 
the  patient,  and  spread  forth  the  doc* 
trine  that  cholera  is  to  be  treated  by 
bleeding,  attributing  hi  sine  to  others 
who,  seeing  the  disease  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  liave  not  had  recourse  to  the 
same  measure.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
if  even  this  description  of  case  be  not 
seen  in  time,  before  the  powers  of  life 
are  too  fur  sunk,  bleeding  will  be  ineffi- 
cacious, at  least  until  reaction  shsU  have 
been  restored  by  other  means.  Young 
healthy  individuals  are  most  liable  to  this 
specied  of  attack,  especially  shortly  after 
arriving  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  I  hare 
bled  them  myself  with  decided  advan^ 
tage.  In  fact,  I  repeat,  if  seen  early, 
and  occurring  in  healthy  subjects,  this 
is  an  exceedingly  manageable  com. 
plaint.  Not  so  with  that  form  where 
the  patient,  perhaps,  having  the  mo* 
inent  before  been  attending  to  his  ordi- 
nary duties,  for  instance,  on  sentry,  haa 
been  suddenly  seized  with  an  inclination 
to  go  to  the  rear,  attended  with  an  un- 
easy sensation  of  the  abdomen,  and  sick- 
ness at  stomach.  He  passes,  as  he  be- 
lieves, a  very  copious  evacuation,  and 
perhaps  may  return  to  his  post,  to  whick 
ne  shall  scarcely  have  got,  ere  he  is  ir- 
resistibly called  again  to  the  necessarv  t 
now,  or  perhaps  before,  he  evacuates  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  mixed  with  a 
frothy  mucus :  sometimes  he  is  by  these 
operations  so  exhausted  as  to  fall  down 
on  the  ground.  In  this  state  he  is 
found  s  and  perhaps  before  the  medical 
officer  can  see  him,  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  will  not  be  perceptible,  but  the  skin 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration, 
with  severe  cramps  in  the  alKloinen  and 
calves  of  the  legs;^c    countenance 
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^a4tlf ,  and  expresBive  oF  the  utmost' 
anxiety ;  the  nose  ahaqiened,  the  cor- 
ners of  the  month  drawn  hack,  ood  the 
eyes  snnk,  with  a  depression  under  the 
lower  lid.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon 
this  expression  supervenes ;  and  of  so 
marked  a  character  is  it,  that  it  were 
impossible  for  a  person  once  haring  seen' 
the  disease  not  to  recofifnize  it  even  by 
tbb  sign  alone.  Indeed,  in  a  less  de-' 
gree  it  is  perceptible  before  the  other 
symptoms  become  violent;  and' I  have 
more  than  once,  whilst  passins^  in  the 
ward,  or  conversing  with  a  soldier,  de* 
tected  the  disease  before  the^  patient  was 
himself  aware  of  being  infected,  or  at 
least  before  he  made  any  complaint. 
The  thirst  is  most  insatiable,  and  the 
desire  is  generally  for  cold  drinks. 
There  is  great  restlessness,  the  patient 
never  remaining  in  one  position  a  mi- 
nute, throwing  his  body  from  one  side 
of  the  bed  to  the  other ;  the  purging 
continues  incessant,  the  matters  ejected 
being  thin  and  white,  and  have,  been 
aptly  compared  to  rice-water,  but  gene- 
rally being  very  foetid.  Nothm^  now 
remains  on  the  stomach;  and  the  indivi- 
dual, however  strong,  is  sunk  to  the 
most  extreme  prostration  ;  the  finger- 
ends  are  shrivelled,  as  though  they  had 
been  long  immersed  in  hot  water;  the 
nails  are  of  a  dark  black,  or  bine 
colour;  the  respiration  difficult  and 
hurried.  The  patient  retains  perfect 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties  till  the 
nst,  and  is  generally  much  influenced  by 
surrounding  circumstances;  he  will 
eatch  with  great  avidity  at  the  most 
trifling  expression  of  the  medical  officer 
or  attendants.  The  disease  sometimes 
runs  its  course  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
again,  I  have  known  it  protracted  to 
three  days  before  the  fatal  termination. 
Inhere  is  considerable  di^erence  in  cases 
relative  to  the  severity  of  the  cramps ; 
in  some  they  are  most  excruciating,  in 
others  but  little  complained  of ;  and  1 
think  generally*  the  latter  are  the  least 
manageable,  as  in  them  the  powers  of 
life  are  more  sunk. 

Dissection  has  thrown  but  little  light 
on  this  disease ;  the  large  veins  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  are  generally 
gorged  with  blood,  of  a  thin  oily  af^ 
pearance,  uncoagolated,  and  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  which  issues  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  lungs  and  liver  on  being 
cut.  l*he  ^all-bladder  id  always  ex- 
ceedingly distended  with  a  thick  dark 


taivlike  substance ;  the  veins  of  the  pe* 
ritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  are  most 
minutely  injected.  The  mucous  surface 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  1  have  rarely 
found  inflamed,  but  there  is  a  thick 
greyish  secretion  found  in  great  abun^-. 
dance  in  the  intestinal  tube  ;  there  never 
is  a  partiolc  of  bile,  or  any  thing  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  faeces,  to  be  dis«« 
covered.  I  have  often  seen  in  the  intes- 
tines long  round  worms,  which,  as  well 
as  the  tape  worm,,  have  also  repeatedly 
been  passed  by  patients,  both  by  vomit- 
ing and  by  stool ;  whether  or  not  they 
had  any  connexion  with  the  disease  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  urinary 
bhkdder  was  always  found  empty,  and  col- 
lapsed. The  pathology  of  the  disease, 
then,  does  not  appear  to  be  much  eluci- 
dated by  dissection,  but  I  entertain  a. 
very  strong  belief  that  chemistry  will 
one  day  or  other  assist  na  much  in  this, 
particular,  for  besides  the  stagnation, 
which  is  evident  both  before  and  after 
death,  there  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  mate*, 
rial  change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood  ; 
what  that  may  be,  or  now  induced,  i 
will  not  attempt  even  to  suggest,  but  I 
think  a  knowledge  thereof  might  be  of 
wonderful  importance,  and  to  this  cir-. 
cumstance  I  would  particularly  jdirect 
the  attention  of  the  profession.  So  far, 
however,  as  we  already  know,  the  indi- 
cations, to  be  fulfilled  are  to  support  the 
powers  of  life,  until  by  some  means  the 
balance  of  circulation  can  be  restored, 
and  then,  by  exciting  the  various  organs 
to  renew  their  suspended  secretory 
functions,  the  disease  may  be  overcome  i 
but  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  my  owa 
efforts  to  this  end  have  been  unavailing 
in  an  immense  majority  of  cases ;— ne- 
vertheless 1  have  not  yet  learnt  any  plan 
better  calculated  to  save  the  patient  than 
the  one  we  adhered  to  at  the  close  of  the 
epidemic.  We  were  not  so  inhumanly 
blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  persevere  ia 
what  we  saw  ineffectual,  but  adopted 
means  which  had  been  serviceable  in  tho 
hands  of  others ;  however^  they  were 
not  alike  so  in  ours,  and  after  a  fair 
trial  we  reverted  to  our  original  princi- 
ples, and  which  I  now  recommend,  not 
as  the  best  that  may  be,  but  as  tlie  best 
which  I  know  of. 

On  being  called  to  a  patient  labour* 
ing  under  cholera,  such  as  1  have  de-> 
scribed,  I  would  administer  immediately 
a  large  dose  of  calomel,  viz.  twenty 
grains,  followed  by  a  draughty  contaia^ 
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iDg  about  two  ounces  of  brandy,  a  little 
hot  water,  and  two  or  more  drachma  of 
landanum  {  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
and  spices  may  be  added,  if  palatable  to 
the  patient :  the  calomel  to  be  repeated 
every  half  hour,  or  hour,  until  the  stools 
become  bilious,  or  the  evil  symptoms  siib- 
side ;  the  laudanum  and  brandy,  with 
the  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia at  intervals,  and  in  quantities  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  vomiting,  purgmg,  exhaustion,  &c. 
If  the  patient  be  much  exhausted,  he 
had  better  not  be  put  into  a  hot  bath ; 
but  if  the  attack  be  at  its  commence- 
ment, or  not  severe,  it  will  be  very  be- 
neficial ;  the  temperature  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly hi^h,  150  degrees,  or  more, 
for  the  SK in  IS  so  deadened  as  to  lose,  in 
a  great  degree,  its  sensibility.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, the  patient  mvy  be  enveloped  in 
blankets,  immersed  m  hot  water,  in 
which  the  nitro-muriatic  arid  has  been 
mixed ;  this  measure,  I  think,  I  have 
seen  of  service.  If  neither  of  these 
means  should  be  adopted,  frictions 
should  be  used  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  with  strongly  stimulating  li- 
niments. Six  persons,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  constantly  employed.  ^  Sinapisms 
of  mustard  should  be  applied  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs  and  feet.  A  large 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
but  one  of  the  ordinary  kind  will  be  of 
little  avail,  as  it  seldom  vesicates.  I 
have,  therefore,  known  nitric  acid  ap- 
plied, but  have  not  adopted  it  myself. 
The  cramps  being  so  severe,  the  patient 
constantly  calls  loudly  for  some  one  to 
rub  the  belly,  and  therefore  I  usually 
order  a  liniment  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
opium,  and  oil,  to  be  used,  which  at  all 
events  produces  slight  temporary  relief. 
The  less  the  patient  drinks  the  better ; 
but  the  demand  being  so  urgent,  liquids 
cannot  be  entirely  withheld ;  they  should 
be  warm  and  slightly  stimulating.  I 
knew  one  patient  who  rejected  every 
thing  but  cold  water;  another  whose 
demand  was  for  gin;  others  drink  in 
preference  congee;  and  perhaps  it  is 
well  in  some  measure  to  yield  to  this 
caprice.  If  under  the  measures  adopt- 
ed the  extremities  become  warm,  and 
the  skin  regains  its  elasticity— if  the 
pulse  increases  in  volume,  the  vomiting 
ceases,  and  the  purging  be  diminished, 
or  the  matters  passed  be  tinged  with 
bile,  a  favourable  result  may  be  prog- 
nosticated, though  the  hope  is  often 
fallacious,  as  the  patient  is  liable  to  re- 


lapse.   This  leads  me  to  remark,  tliot 
the  most  incessant  watching  is  requisite 
for  the  well-being  of  a  case  of  cholera  9 
and  I  am  convinced,  that  when  the  dis- 
ease is  epidemic  a  number  of  patients 
die  from  the  impossibility  of  paying' 
them  that  devoted  attention  whicn  they 
would  receive  were  it  a  &ingle  case,     in 
the  event  of  the  purging  returning,  of 
the  cramps  being  renewed,  or  any  other 
symptom  occurring  indicative  of  a  re- 
lapse, perhaps  a  dose  of  the  cholera 
mixture,    which   consists    of    opium, 
brandy,  and  spices,  or  the  timely  appli- 
cation of  a  hot  bath,  may  ward  it  off, 
and  therefore  a  patient  in  cholera  ou^ht 
never  to  be  left  for  a  moment,  as  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  lost  is  irretrievable.    Should 
the  symptoms  I  have  mentioned  pass 
off,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  re-actioa  of 
proportionate  violence  to  the  previous 
depression,    then,    but    not    till  then, 
would  I  recommend  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  deple- 
tion must  be  carried  is  to  be  relative  to 
the  fever  and  local  determination.    The 
brain  and  liver  are  generally  the  organs 
affected  in  what  may  he  termed  the  se- 
quela of  cholera.    In  one  case  which  I 
attended,  the  brain  became  inflamed  to 
an  exceedingly  violent  degree,  after  a 
smart  attack  of  cholera;    the  patient 
was  bled  largely  both  from  the  arms  and 
temporal  artery,  with  other  depletory 
measures,  before  the  febrile  excitement 
could  be  subdued,  and  though  ultimate- 
ly he  recovered  his  bodily  health,  he  was 
an  inmate  for  two  years  of  the  lunatic 
asylum.      Another    instance    occurred 
where  cholera  was  succeeded  by  fever 
of  the  pure  typhoid  character,  which 
continued  three  weeks  before  the  man 
became  convalescent.     One  man  was 
attacked  with  jaundice,  attended  with 
much  fever,  and  after  lingering  many 
weeks,  died  a  maniac.  At  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  man  of  the  34th  regiment 
was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  Idth 
September,  having  been  drinking  for 
some  days  before ;  he  had  incessant  vo- 
miting and  purging,  severe  cramps,  and 
great  exhaustion ;  the  countenance  sunk, 
the  pulse  very  small  and  weak,  and  the 
skin  cold ;  it  was  considered  by  the  me- 
dical officers  a  genuine  case  of  cholera 
morbus.    By  the  administration  of  ap- 
propriate measures  re-action  took  place ; 
there  was  considerable  pain  in  the  head, 
and  heat  of  skin,  attended  with  copious 
bleeding  from  the  nose  ;  the  surface  of 
the  bo<ly  became  of  a  deep  yellow  huc» 
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petechial  spots  appeared  on  the  limbs 
and  breast,  the  tongue  became  dry  and 
brown,  large  aaantittes  of  blood  were 
passed  by  stool,  and  the  patient  sunk 
under  these  accnmulated  evils  in  seven 
days. 

On  dissection,  the  viscera  generally 
were  seen  to  partake  of  the  yellow  hue ; 
the  liver,  except  in  colour,  seemed 
healthy  {  the  gall  bladder  was  empty 
and  collapsed,  the  internal  coat  o'f 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  cystic,  hepatic, 
and  common  ducts,  were  of  a  red  co« 
lour.  The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines was  throughout  more  or  less  in- 
jected ;  but  on  opening  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  internal  coat  was  of  a 
dark  or  chocolate  colour,  which  seemed 
to  be  caused  by  an  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  connecting 
the  mucous  to  the  muscular  coat ;  the 
vitality  of  the  mucous  coat  appeared  to 
have  been  destroyed,  as,  with  the  point 
of  the  finger,  it  could  easily  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  others ;  this  appearance 
was  less  extensive  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  than  in  the  other  narts  of  the  ali- 
mentary canaL  For  this  case  T  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rankin, 
Surgeon  of  the  d4th  ;  and  as  it  il- 
Ittstrates  so  well  the  position  of  cho- 
lera being  merely  a  sta^e  of  fever,  I 
deem  it  an  invaluable  audition  to  the 
present  essay.  By  the  description  at  the 
commencement,  taken  from  the  regis- 
ter, I  am  convinced  that  the  case  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Indian  cho- 
lera ;  and  in  the  latter  stage,  in  which  I 
saw  the  man,  there  %va9  the  most  exact 
resemblance  to  some  of  those  alluded  to 
above*  The  last  case  to  which  I  shall 
allude,  after  suffering  much  from  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  succeeding  cho* 
lera,  died  dropsical.  Other  cases  still 
fresh  in  my  memory,  after  surviving  the 
attack  of  cholera,  remained  long  in  a 
very  precarious  state,  i  am  therefore 
inclined  to  believe  cholera  to  be  merely 
a  stage  of  fever,  such  as  Dr.  Armstrong 
would  have  termed  the  congestive.  It 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  witness  the 
yellow  fever,  but  I  entertain  a  strong 
suspicion  that  there  is  a  close  connexion 
between  it  and  cholera  morbus;  how- 
ever, as  I  only  profess  to  treat  on  what 
I  have  seen,  I  must  here  let  the  matter 
rest,  at  least  for  the  present.  Although 
little  can  be  done  in  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease when  once  establbhed,  for  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances a  very  large  proportion  of  cases 


terminate  fatally,  still  there  are  many 
measures  which,  in  a  prophylactic  point 
of  view,  should  not  be  neglected,  for,  being 
adopted,  thev  are  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects.  I  therefore  would  sug^ 
gest,  that  when  cholera  appears  as  an 
epidemic,  especial  care  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  animal  vigour,  which  is 
to  be  effected  by  a  wholesome  nutri- 
tious diet,  rather  stimulating  than. not, 
being  careful  to  avoid  whatever  is  indi- 
gestible, or  likely  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach ;  therefore  all  rich  viands 
should  be  abstained  from,  together  with 
pastry  and  vegetables,  avoiding  excesses 
of  quantity  as  well  as  quality,  either  in 
eating  or  drinking ;  that  every  person 
who  has  the  means,  should  take  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  wine  or  spirits  daily; 
that  the  clothing  should  be  warm,  parti* 
cularly  about  the  abdomen  and  feet ; 
that  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently 
open,  avoiding  scrupulously  purges  of  a 
drastic  nature,  at  the  same  time  being 
careful  that  the  liver  secretes  properly ; 
the.  mental  vivacity  is  likewise  to  be 
sustained,  avoiding  all  causes  likely  to 
produce  despondency  ^or  lowness  of 
spirits — in  short,  by  every  means  to  en- 
deavour as  much  as  possible  to  steer 
clear  of  debility,  howsoever  induced,  it 
being  the  grand  predisposing  cause  of 
cholera ;  and  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
these  measures  will  have  infinitely  more 
influence  in  saving  us  from  its  invasion 
than  the  quarantine  laws,  be  they  ever 
so  strict. 

I  have  hitherto  said  little  upon  the 
efficacy  of  general  bleeding  in  cholera 
morbus,  for  though  the  adoption  of  it 
has  been  highly  lauded  by  some  persons 
in  whom  I  have  great  confidence,  it  Is, 
nevertheless,  contra-indicated  accord- 
ing to  the .  principles  which  I  entertain 
of  the  treatment.  This  difference  of 
opinion  may  arise,  as  1  have  already 
stated,  from  those  gentlemep  having 
witnessed  a  different  form  of  disease ; 
and  this  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  the 
case  according  to  the  different  stations 
occupied ;  for  I  think  it  were  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  a  greater  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  any  body  of  men, 
than  exiited  at  one  time  between  those 
of  two  of  his  Majesty^s  regiments,  the 
one  at  Poonah,  and  the  other  at  Cola- 
bah  :  those  at  the  former  quarter  were 
stout,  fresh  coloured,  and  possessing  al- 
most an  European  vigour  and  health ; 
the  others  were  emaciated,  pale,  and 
debilitated.     The  climate  of  the  two 
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placet  is  snffioient  to  account  for  the 
whole;  at  Poonah  the  atmosphere  ia 
rarcj  dry,  and  elastic,  the  nigiits  cool' 
and  delightfully  refreshing ;  whereas  at 
Colabah — in  fact  any  where  ia  what  is- 
called  the.CoDean,  or  low  country — the 
stmospiiere  is  moist,  heavy,  and  hot,  re- 
laxing to  the  greatest  degree ;  and  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
effects  upon  the  constitutions  of  the 
soldiers.  We  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  proportioninjf  the  doses  of  medicines 
to  the  constitutions  of  men  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  borne 
any  treatment.  In  such  an  irritable 
state  was  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  that  one  drachm  of  salts  would 
produce  twelve  or  fifteen  evacuations ; 
and  1  have  known  more  than  one  case 
of  cholera  certainly  induced  by  the 
most  minute  doses  of  salts  or  castor  oil ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  had  been 
even  a  short  time  in  the  Deccan,  the 
men  improved  wonderfully,  and  requir- 
ed more  than  the  ordinary  doses  of  me- 
dicine to  affect  them. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  subject  of 
bleeding ;  I  can  onlv  add,  we  tried  it  in 
several  instances,  but  only  once  with 
success.  In  this  case  the  man  was  seen 
early,  but  slightly  affected,  and  recover- 
ed, f  n  fact  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
more  upon  the*  subject,  for  if  tnere  be 
BO  bk>od  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremi- 
ties, I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
expected  that  any  should  follow  the 
puncture  of  a  vein  ;  and  cases  where 
there  is  free  circulation  in  the  extremi- 
ties, are  not  those  of  seventy,  or  at 
least  are  seen  before  the  severe  symp- 
toms have  come  on.  To  shew  how  sud- 
denly the  disease  appears,  and  bow  soon 
the  circulation  bec^omes  suspended,  I 
will  adduce  one  more  case. 

I  had  seen  a  patient  one  morning  at 
ten  o'clock,  who  had  been  lonfi^  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  liver  complaint  and 
stricture  ,*  he  was  anxious  that  morning 
for  me  to  dischai^e  him,  as  he  felt  him- 
self better  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time,  and  thought  air  and  exercise 
would  be  of  service.  At  half-past 
ttvelve  I  was  called  to  the  hospital  to 
see  this  man,  who  had  been  attacked 
with  cholera.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement  till  1 
saw  him  in  company  with  Dr.Strachan, 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals;  we 
found  him  completely  prostrate,  with 
sei'ere  spasms,  incessant  purging,  but 
no  vomiting;  the  skin  of  the  extremi- 


ties wsas  cold  and  moist>  ivhllst  over  the 
abdomen  it  was  hotter  than  natural  ; 
not  the  slightest  pulse  could  be  fbit  at 
the  wrist.  Dr.  Straohan  desired  some 
stimulua  to.  be  given  him^  and  the  luan 
wished  much  for  gin  s  he  drank  about 
four  ounces  of  it,  which  produced  for 
a  fem  minutes  a  small  thread-like  pulse ; 
other  means  before  alluded-  to  were 
adopted,  but  the  man  died  in  a  few 
hours.    Indeed,  to  think  of  bleeding'  a 

gerson  under  such  eircumstancee  would 
e  contrary  to  ef^ry  principle  of  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  cholera  which  requires  to  be 
diminished,  but  the  circulation  and  qua- 
lity of  it  which  require  to  be  changed. 
Some  sudden  impulse  should  be  gi^en 
to  the  heart,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  ac- 
tion, •  whereby  alone  the  internal  parta 
can  be  relieved  of  the  congestion,  and 
the  balance  restored ;  probably  electri- 
city might  have  the  effect,  but  1  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 


ENGLISH  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  oftht  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

SiK, 

Thb  two  following  cases  of  severe  cho- 
lera having  fallen  to  mv  charge  during 
the  last  three  weeks,  and  as  I  am  daily 
consulted  for  the  relief  of  diarrhoea,  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  the  question  whe- 
ther '*  an  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  may  not  be  at  present  pre- 
valent in  London  ?"  I  never  remember 
these  disorders  so  frequent  at  this  season 
of  the  year  as  they  are  now. 

On  Monday  morning,  October  31  st, 
A.  B.,  about  thirty -two  years  of  age, 
kitchen-maid  in  a  family  residing  in 
Bryanstone-Square,  got  up  to  her  usual 
labours  about  seven  o'clock.  She  had 
seareely  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  when  she  was  seized  with  violent 
abdominal  pain,  vomiting  of  clear  fluid. 

Surging,  and  insensibility,  or  collapse, 
he  was  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  and  laid  upon  the  bed,  the  family 
believing  her  to  be  dying.  I  arrived 
to  her  assistance  a  little  before  eight. 
She  appeared,  certainly,  more  like  a 
dead  than  a  living  body,  and  bad  very 
much  the  semblance  of  a  shrivelled  up 
eld  woman    (her  sister  said  that    she 
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sfaould  not  have  known  her).  She  an- 
swered every  necessary  question,  but  in 
a  whisper ;  made  no  complaint  of  pain. 
I  could  not  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
her  bands  were  bloodless,  and,  with  the 
feet,  were  iiuite  cold.  SSbe  complained 
of  feelini^  intensely  cold,  and  her  head 
was  Jike  "  cold  marble  ;'*  there  was  also 
present  a  kind  of  convulsive  sobbing.  I 
covered  her  op  wiih  blankets,bad  five  lonf( 
stone  bottles  of  hot  water  placed  round 
her,  and  commenced  the  administration 
of  stimulants.  1  considered  it  neces- 
sary, during^  one  hour  and  a  half  (whirh 
was  the  time  I  was  with  her  before  I 
dared  leave  her)  to  f^ive  about  two  wine- 
glassfuls  of  brandy,  five  or  six  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile,  and 
ihe  same  Quantity  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
combinded  with  a  teaspoonful  of  lau- 
danum, with  two  or  three  cup«  of  warm 
tea.  The  stomach  retained  all  this; 
there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purg- 
ing. As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered, she  informed  me  that  she  had 
not  been  very  well  for  some  days,  but 
during  the  night  she  bsd  been  harassed 
with  pains  auont  the  ins^af  s  and  back 
of  the  legs. 

10  o'clock. — I  found  her  much  more 
comfortable,  ami,  under  the  inOuence 
of  the  brandy,  &c.  she  had  taken,  her 
pulse  was  full  and  bounding,  skin  hot, 
and  her  tongue,  which  i^as  before  quite 
clean,  and  I  may  say  swoln,  was  now 
brown  in  the  centre  and  dry.  I  expect- 
ed a  violent  attack  of  fever,  and  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  remove  her  from 
the  house ;  but  having  an  appointment 
with  Dr.  Nerinson  at  one,  I  decided  on 
leaving  the  case  for  his  opinion,  and  I 
directed  her  to  be  kepr  covered  up,  to 
take  warm  tea,  and  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows: 

R  Hydrargyri  Sabmuriatis,  g^.  ▼. 
Extr.  Colocynth.  Compos,  gr.  x. 
01«  Menth.  Pep.  gtt.  i.  M.  ft.  pil.  iij. 
tftatim/  Bontenas,  c.  dose,  raistune 
seqoeiitiB. 
K  Magnes.  Salphatis,  ^'. 
— — —  Sabcarbonatifl,  3j 
Aqas    Mentha)    Piper.  3«j.    M.    ft. 
Mistara  Somat.  qoartam  partem 
omni  hor&  donee  alvus  respondent. 
1  o'clock.— I  met  Dr.Nevinson.  The 
woman  was  in  a  most  profuse  perspira- 
tion, complaining  only  of  slight  pain  in 
the  head;   in  foct,  all  the  symptoms 
of  alarm  bad  subsided. 

She  %vas  perfectly  recovered,  and  able  to 
resume  her  usual  occupation  in  two  days. 
210.-IX. 


Friday  morning,  November  10th, 
about  nme  o'clock,  I  was  requested  im- 
mediately to  visit ,  a  cook,  in  Glou- 
cester-Place. 1  found  her  complaining 
of  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
with  constant  vomiting  and  purging 
(but  I  could  not  obtain  any  satisfactory 
account  of  the  colour  of  these  evacua* 
tions),  and  crying  out  with  cramps  at 
the  back  of  the  legs,  beginning  at  the 
toes  and  extending  up  the  thighs;  the 
instant  she  put  her  bands  out  of  bed,  her 
fingers  were  clenched  towards  the  palm, 
and  the  pain  extended  to  her  shoulder, 
&c.  She  had  not  been  very  well  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  was  seized  suddenly 
during  the  night,  and  had  been  writhing 
in  tortures  for  some  hours.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  very  dark  and  ghastly ;  the 
housekeeper,  said  she  could  not  have  be- 
lieved so  great  an  alteration  could  have 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
fcetor  was  very  great  (nearly  to  excite 
nausea).  I  threw  open  the  window, 
und  directed  her  to  be  covered  over  with 
blankets,  hot  bottles  to  be  applied,  with 
friction,  &c.  and  she  took  without  delayj 

He  Hydragyri  Submuriat.  gr.  v. 
PuU.  Khei,  gr.  x. 
Olei  Carui,  gtt.  ij.   M.  ft.  piluls,  iij. 

•tatim  c.  hausto  teqaentesumendie* 
R  SpirituB  lAvendulae  Compos,  f.  3ij. 
Spirit.  Campborae,  V\xx» 
Tinctune  Opii,  tTt»v. 
Aqufe  Carui,  3z.  M.  ft.  baustus  c.  pi- 

lulis  somendas  et  post  boram  re- 

petendus. 

11  oVlock. — I  again  visited  her,  and 
met  Dr.  J.  Clarke,  of  George-Street,  he 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  family^ 
The  patient  was  now  very  much  better; 
she  had  neither  vomited  nor  been 
purged  since  taking  the  medicine ;  the 
cramp  in  the  legs  still  continued ;  the 
pain  at  the  stomach  was  less,  but  she 
was  continually  moving  about  in  bed. 
Clarke  was  of  opinion  that  she  was 
much  relieved  by  the  means  adopted,  or 
he  would  have  sent  a  message  to  Dr. 
Russell,  who  resides  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  C.  advised  that  the  draught 
should  not  be  repeated  for  an  hour,  and 
directed  a  fire,  to  assist  in  ventilating  the 
room. 

'  1  o'clock. — 1  visited  her  again.  She 
had  relapsed ;  her  thirst  for  cold  drink 
had  been  intense,  and  she  had  indulged 
in  some  toast  and  water,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  the 
cramps  were  increasing,  i  sent  her  dU 
recily. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQI^A 
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01.  Konnnarini,  gtt.  zx« 
MagnesiiB  Sabcarbonatis,  3j. 
Aq.  Parao,  ^isa..  M.  ft.  hauatus. 
t  o'clock. — The  draught  had  done  her 
good,  and  I  now  repeated  it. 

4  o'clock. — Better ;  crying  out  oc^ 
cagionally  with  cramp,  &c.  The  draught 
to  be  repeated. 

6  o'clock. — She  now  complained  only 
of  great  soreness  all  over  the  body  ;  the 
cramps  less  frequent,  but  the  dioment 
she  exposed  her  hands  she  had  tingling 
and  nambness  of  the  arms.    She  had 
not  voided  water  for  upwards  of  twelve 
hours.    1  inquired  what  effect  the  medi* 
cine  produced ?    Shesud,  "every  dose 
did  her  good.'' 
Be  OI.  Rorismarini,  f.  3j> 
MagnesiaB  Sobcarbon.  3j« 
Aq.  ParsB,  f.  Jvj.  M.  ft.  mistura,  samat 
4tam  partem  Stiis  vel  qaartis  boria. 
Saturday  morning,  Nov.  12th.— Very 
much  better ;  the  cramps  had  ceased  ; 
her  knees  were  so  stiff  and  painful  that 
she  could -not  bend  them.    Urine  had 
been    abundantly    passed  during   the 
night    To  remam  in  bed. 
R  Ol.  Roriamarini,  tttzK 

MagnesisB  Subcarbooatis,  3j. 
Aq.  PonB,  Jvj.  M.  ft.  mbtara,  samat 
4tam  partem  5tis  vel  6cis  horis. 

Sunday  morning,  Nov.  14th.— Quite 
recovered.  Her  bowels  had  acted  once 
freely,  but  comfortably.  To  get  up, 
but  not  to  leave  her  room. 

1  do  not  adduce  these  two  cases  (far 
from  it)  under  the  name  of  Cholera  In- 
dica,  Asiatica,  or  Contagiosa;  but  I 
must  miuntain  that  the  first  might  be 
denominated  a  miid  case  of  cholera 
asphyxia,  the  -latter  of  cholera  spaamo- 
dica. 

Thomas  Bubhbll. 

117,  Cmwfbrd-Street,  Portman-Sqaarc, 
November  19. 1881. 


OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THI 

CHLORIDES  OF  LIME  AND  OF 
SODIUM, 

And  Suggesti&n  of  tome  form*  of  Application^  8fe, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
uazetie. 
Sir, 
It  is  not  without  astonishment  we  con- 
template the  little  favour  enjoved  in 
England  by  public  hygiene.  On  the 
continent  it  b  the  subject  of  particular 


study,  and  of  general  attention,  aiB4 
has  given  rise  to  many  voluminoiM 
works  of  surpassing  interest.  Periodic 
cal  publications  are  exclusively  devoted 
to  it ;  councils  and  commissions  of  men 
of  science  are  established  every  where 
purposely  for  its  superintendence,  and 
statesmen  are  deemed  incapable,  or 
neglectful  of  their  duty,  who  ao  not  de- 
vote a  due  proportion  of  time  to  its  en- 
couragement. The  remarkable  increase 
of  longevity  in  England  of  late  years  U 
principally  attributable  to  those  im« 
provements  in  hygiene  which,  al- 
though unsought  for,  have  followed 
the  advance  of  the  inhabitants  in 
comfort,  because  in  a  certain  degree  in- 
separable from  it.  But  if  any  one 
should  deem  these  improvements  suffi- 
cient, let  him  read,  were  it  only  the 
index,  of  the  "  Annates  de  VHy^ene,*^ 
and  he  will  see  the  number  of  practical 
applications  of  science  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  which  the  public  never  bear  of 
in  England,  although  it  is  the  ftither- 
land  of  philanthropy*.  However,  the 
scourge  now  approaching  will  be  an  im- 
perative niNfiitor  in  favour  of  public 
nygiene,  to  whose  lore  it  directs  us  as 
emphatically  as  a  statue  in  a  cemetery 
points  to  the  legend  of  a  tomb.  Public 
nygiene  requires  not  only  men  of  sci- 
ence to  invent  and  suggest,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation  to  read  and  co-ope- 
rate; and  we  must  hope  for  the  oay 
when  it  will  beneficially  supplant  that 
study  of  **  Bucban"  and  the  medicine 
chest,  by  which  so  many  people  drug 
themselves  into  disease,  and  not  a  few 
to  death. 

I  hope  these  observations  may  be  ex- 
cused,  though    they  may    appear  too 
grandiloquent,  if  considered  only  as  pre- 
fatory to  the  humble  suggestions  I  have 
to  present ;  and  even  the  latter  may  be 
deemed  supererogatory  if  the  cholera  be    , 
considered  as  neither  contagious  nor  in- 
fectious.   However,  the  great  majority    I 
of  men  of  science  are  of  a  different  opi-    | 
nion,  and  of  the  justice  of  this  opinion    i 
we  shall  but  too  soon  have  personal  ex-    ' 
perience.     In  many  places  where  this    | 
fearful  traveller  has  arrived,  he  has  ap-    , 
peared  at  first  in  disguise,  and  has  de^    ' 
ceived  the  inhabitants  by  his  equivocal    | 
character.    Perhaps  the  peculiar  loca- 
lity, or  the  unfavourable  season,  has 

•  There  are  lome  peeollor  form<i  of  phnucolofy 
In  title  paper,  vhich  li  from  the  pen  of  an  intelU- 
gent  foreigner  i   but  ae  they  are  generally  very 


•sprtaaifc  we  have  left  them  nai 


tchaopd. 


.  Gai. 
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piereiftted  biaepidemical  and  contagions 
aatare  from  appearing  dindncUy.  But, 
tfter  a  certain  tame  of  incubation,  wliea 
warmer  and  more  relaxing  winds  have 
began  to  prevail,  be  hat  rushed  forth  in 
all  his  epidemical  fury,  and  falling  upon 
sooie  class  of  men  of  defective  vitality, 
caused  either  by  depravity  ur  poverty, 
has  revealed  all  his  contagious  baneful* 
oess* 

Of  all  the  chemical  agents  that  have 
been  employed  to  destroy  effluvia,  none 
can  compete  with  the  chlorides  of  so« 
diom,  lime,  and  potash.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  in  Europe*  that 
truly  praiseworthy  chemist,  Labarraque, 
thould  have  been  applied  to  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  his  antiseptic  process.  Labar- 
raque advises  two  glasses  of  ivater  to  be 
daily  given,  containing  from  thirty  to 
forty  drops  of  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the 
bands  ana  face  to  be  washed  with  a  so- 
lution of  it;  baths,  with  six  or  eight 
ounces  of  the  liquid  chloride  in  each ; 
plates,  containing  the  antiseptic  liquor 
or  powder^  to  beplaced  at  the  doors  and 
on  the  mantel-pieces ;  and  curtains  of 
coarse  linen  to  be  hung  before  the  win« 
dows,  which  are  to  be  kept  moistened 
with  the  chloride.  Desirous  of  promote 
ing  thia  mode  of  purification,  1  wish  to 
recommend  some  precautions  in  its  use, 
and  next  some  more  convenient  forms 
of  application. 

The  chlorine  which  is  evolved  in  the 
manner  above  recommended  —  a  de« 
struyer  of  colours,  odours,  and  effluvU, 
in  its  aomixed  state  is  also  a  destroyer 
of  life.  We  know  how  rapidly  an  ani- 
mal diea  when  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
chlorine  gas.  We  have  also  the  exam- 
ples of  an  English  physician  who  died  of 
a  disease  of  the  lungs  occasioned  by  his 
experiments  on  this  gas,  and  of  several 
chembu  who  have  suffered  from  the 
same  cause.  Although  chlorine  has 
been  emploved  in  the  treatment  of  some 
diteaaea  of  the  luogs,  and  although  when 
diffused  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  air 
it  has  not  appeared  deleterious,  not  only 
it  cannot  but  deteriorate  in  some  decree 
the  natural  atmosphere  of  respiration, 
but  when  employed  in  the  abundant 
manner  recommended  above,  we  may 
fairly  suppose  that  it  may  become  highly 
deleterious,  particularly  to  persons  very 
young,  very  dd,  or  very  weak.  We 
■my  toppose  this  to  be  the  case  even 
when  no  palpable  effects  are  immediately 
produced*  lor  may  It  not  oppress  the 
powers  of  life,,  just  as  we  lee  in  hotites 


either  situated  in  a  low  or  marshy  loca- 
lity, or  near  the  common  sewer,  the  mi- 
asmata slowly  destroy  the  inhabitant^, 
perhaps  without  producing  even  one 
simrle  well  characterized  attack  of  fever  i 

To  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  these 
objections,  we  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing measures : — Whenever  it  is  de- 
sired to  cleanse  a  house,  or  a  room,  of 
effluvia  or  impurities,  a  large  quantity 
of  one  of  the  cnlorides  should  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  the  evo- 
lution of  the  gas.  Every  body  should 
then  withdraw,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  coloured  articles  of  furniture,  gilt 
frames,  &c.  liable  to  be  injured,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  be  shut  as  hermeti- 
cally as  possible.  Thus  the  place  will 
be  more  speedily  purified;  and  doors 
and  windows  being  thrown  wide  open 
after  a  due  lapse  of  time,  no  person's 
health  will  be  mjured.  When,  on,  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  sick  in  the 
same  room,  or  in  the  same  house,  a 
constant  evolution  of  gas  is  required, 
flat  dishes  full  of  the  chlorides  should  be 
put  only  where  there  are  the  greatest 
currents  of  air,  placing  the  dishes  in  as 
high  a  situation  as  possible ;  as  it  has 
been  found  that  otherwise  the  gas,  which 
is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  will  nut 
mix  sufficiently  with  the  air,  and  only 
He  in  a  more  concentrated  stratum  on 
the  floor.  If,  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  too  lar^e  a  proportion 
of  chlorine  existing  in  the  room,  let  a 
little  liquor  ammonia  be  thrown  on  the 
floor,  and  the  rising  of  a  white  vapour 
will  reveal  the  existence  of  an  excess. 

When  you  walk  through  au  infected 
place,  or  approach  a  person  labourin|^ 
under  a  hignly-contagious  disease,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  keep  a  hand- 
kerchief to  the  mouth,  wetted  with  the 
disinfecting  liquid.  This  obstructs  the 
speech,  whilst  the  gas  inconveniences 
the  lungs,  and  the  protection  is  liable  to 
be  removed  in  incautious  gesticulation^ 
I  have  bad  a  simple  contrivance  made  to 
send  abroad,  of  which  the  design  is  sub- 
joined ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  the 
speech  free,  and  ot  being  a  protection 
from  deleterious  emanations,  without 
depriving  the  lungs  of  communication 
with  the  usual  atmosphere.  This  mask 
consists  of  a  wire  coming  from  the  back 
of  the  head  to  project  before  the  mouth, 
where  it  terminates  in  a  ring,  furnished 
with  points,  to  which  a  sponge  dipped 
in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
may  be  attached.  A  thin  and  short 
band  of  brass  crosses  the  wire,  and  fixes 
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this  simple  apparatus  to  the  head  im* 
dioveably.  Being  elastic,  this  mask  fits 
the  head  of  every  adult,  and  may  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  in  a  second  by  each 


person  going  into  the  sick  room,  and 
causes  tio  inconvenience  in  any  move- 
ment of  Itead  or  body.  Besides  its  use 
in  contagion,  itstidoption  would  save  the 
lives  of  nightroen,  who  often  sink  in 
4heir  disgusting  duty. 
•  Salts  containing  an  excess  of  acid, 
when  mixed  ia  the  dry  state  with  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  cause  the  slow  evolution  of 
SOS  by  the  flew  combination  that  arises. 
Ir.  Garden,  whom  I  have  consulted  on 
the  subject  of  this  letter,  and  whose  che- 
mical acumen  often  rests  on  ingenious 
-minutia  from  more  important  pursuits, 
has  had  the  kindness  to  construct  a 
smelling  bottle  containing  a  powder  of 
the  above  description.  Hung  bv  a  rib- 
bon round  the  neck,  the  heat  of  tne  body 
will  favour  the  evolution  of  the  gas 
wlien  the  stopper  is  removed.    A  more 


effective  protector  than  oarophor  and 
other  asfents  carried  on  the  person,  this 
.  precaution  will  not  alarm  the  tick 
friend  or  the  patient.  Should  the  cho- 
lera, or  any  other  contagious  disease, 
become  very  yirulent,  the  medical  at- 
tendant might  wear  cotton  eloves,  with 
the  end  of  index  and  next  nnger  of  the 
right  hand  cut  off.  The  gloved  hands 
being  dipped  in  the  disinfecting  solution, 
the  pulse,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  patient,  might  be  examined  with- 
out fear,  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  makinsr 
it  constantly  flow  to  the  apices  of  the 
exposed  fingers.  Nurses  may  wear  oil- 
skm  gloves,  and  an  oil-skin  smock-frock, 
closing  hermetically  round  the  throat, 
wrists,  and  over  the  chest. 

Besides  the   chlorides   many   other 
*^  disinfectants"  exist,  and  not  a  few  of 
these  whose  source  of  power  must  re- 
main concealed.    It  would  appear  that 
most  bodies  that  emit  strong^  odours 
possess  a  virtue  against  contagion.  The 
cholera  has  had  little  influence  in  places 
where  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  spontaneously   ignited,    and  the 
wood  has  remained  smouldering  over 
the  fire.    It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
here  heat  and  the  pyroligneons  acid 
have  played  important  parts ;  but  ma- 
nufactories of  snuff  have  been  untouch- 
ed bv  the  cholera  ragin^r  around,  so  that 
smoKing  has  been  enjoined  in  despotic 
countries  where  it  was  previously  for- 
bidden.   Nor  have  examples  been  fewer 
during  epidemics  of  the  pli^e,  where 
the  centre  of  a  town,  the  vicinity  of  the 
most  nauseous  trades,  have  remained 
free  from  the  pestilence  raging  skroond. 
Therefore,  the  general  confidence  in  the 
fumes  of  acetic  acid,  when  not  carried 
too  far,  is  not  without  some  reason  for 
its  Rupport.    To  meet  the  wish  of  some 
friends  to  possess  an  antiseptic  of  this 
description,  I  have  applied  the  acetic 
ether  to  the  beautiful  philosophical  fu- 
migator  first  imagined  m  Germany,  and 
now  manufactured  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Garden.    It  is  constructed  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  singular  and   well- 
known  (act,  that  a  platinum  wire  once 
ignited,  remains  in  this  state  as  long  as 
it  is  held  over  spirit  or  etlier.     Thus  a 
platinum  fillagree,  appended  to  a  glass 
rod  that  dips  into  a  scent-bottle  full  of 
acetic  etlier,  may  be  made  to  diffuse  it 
in  the  form  of  a  very  agreeable  and  ex- 
failirating  vapour  throughout  the  room 
of  an  invalid. 

Henry  Beunatb. 
Bencrv^trctl,  Dec.  6, 18SJ»^ 
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CHARACTER  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERAIC. 

To  lAe  Editor  of  ike  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
At  a  period  of  excitement  like  tbe  pre- 
sent, when  not  only  the  public  gene- 
rally but  even  the  profesaion  are  m  no 
small  degree  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
malignant  cholera,  it  becomes  ever^ 
one,  who  wishes  well  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  species,  to  do  every  thing  which 
may  lie  within  his  means  to  render  the 
subject  of  these  fears  less  the  occasion 
of  alarm.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that, 
in  some  respects,  it  was  in  my  power  to 
co-o|ierate  somewhat  to  the  attainment 
of  this  most  desirable  object;  and  should 
you  find  space  in  the  next  number  of 
Vour  Gazette  for  the  enclosed  letter  to 
Dr.  Barry,  and  the  subjoined  remarks 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  you  will 
oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Negri,  M.D. 

26,  PoUnd-Strect,  azford-Street, 
December  J,  18S1. 

London,  November  29,  1881, 
26,  PoUnd-Street,  Oxford-Street. 

Dear  Sir, — After  all  I  have  read  on 
the  subject  of  malignant  cholera,  and 
after  having  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  disease,  it  struck 
me  very  much  how  remarkable  was  its 
resemblance  to  that  class  of  diseases  so 
well  described  by  Torti,  in  his  valuable 
work  entitled  "  Francisci  Torti  Muti- 
oensis  Therapeutics  Speciales  ad  Febres 
quasdam  Pernkiosas  inopinato  ac  re- 
pente  lethaici,  una  vero  China  China, 
-peculiarimtthodo  ministrata,  sanabiles  ;*' 
which  was  published,  for  the  first  time, 
tu  1709.    ' 

Speaking  of  the  character  of  those 
fevers,  Torti  says,  "  The  perni- 
cious intermittent,  more  especially 
that  wearing  the  tertian  form,  kilta 
about  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm, 
when  it  is  accompanied  with  violent 
bilious  vomiting  and  purging  of  bilious 
humours,  equally  vicious  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  being  sometimes  clear,  at 
others  coloured,  and  occasionally  of  in- 
spissated greenish  bile ;  to  which  vomit- 
ing and   purging  are  added,  hiccup,  a 

*  The  original  extracts  were  tent  for  iusertloo 
ititb  the  translation  given  by  Dr.  Negri  j  but 
from  the  late  period  at  which  they  were  received 
It  hxa  been  Impossible  to  comply  with  his  wi«hb/ 
iasertijig  them. 


hoarse  sonorous  voice, '  hollowness  of 
the  eyes,  pain  of  stomaeh,  small  sweat 
upon  the  forehead,  weak  pulse,  ai|d 
cold  or  livid  extremities-^in  one  word, 
all  the  symptoms  which  usually  mark 
cholera  morbus  ;  from  which,  however, 
this,  as  it  were,  choleric  affection,  is  to 
be  distinguished,  since  it  is  a  mere 
symptom  of  the  fever,  the  period  of 
which  it  follows,  as'  a  shadow  does  m 
hodg*' 

These  pemicious  fevers  he  distin- 
guishes into  different  species,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  their  symptoms, 
and  I  was  much  surprised  in  reading  the 
two  following  descriptions  of  what  he 
calls  **  febris  pemieiosa  cholerica,"  At 
the  fourth,  or,  unless  1  am  deceived,  the 
fifth  accession,  such  violent^  frequent, 
and  copious  vdmiting  supervene,  to- 
gether with  purging  of  bilious,  serous, 
and  corrupted  matters,  at  very  short  in- 
tervals, that  the  patient  becomes  almost 
exhausted,  universally  chilled,  lies  su- 
pine, as  though  unable  either  to  sit 
erect  or  turn  on  either  side,  with  a  pulse 
almost  abolished,  sunken  eyes,  hiccup, 
and  difficult  breathing.—*'  The  wife  of 
B.  O.,  after  having  suffered  from  two 
paroxysms  of  a  simple  tertian,  in  which 
pain  in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea were  such  prominent  symptoms 
that  their  intermittent  character  was  al- 
most overlooked,  sustained  a  third  at- 
tack still  more  severe,  accompanied 
with  acute  pain  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, constant  vomiting,  purging  of 
immense  quantities  of  watery  fluid;  in 
consequence  of  which  she  became  cold 
and  pulseless,  with  a  mortal  pallidlty  of 
countenance,  sunken  eyes,  pinched  nose, 
and  collapsed  temples.  Her  disease 
was  regarded  by  every  one  as  eholic,  and 
her  state  was  considered  hopeless.  I 
was,  however,  sent  for,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination, found  the  patient  almost 
destitute  of  pulse,  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  complaining  much  of  intestinal 
pain,  and  so  cold  that  I  was  wholly  un- 
able 10  decide  whether  the  disease  were 
fever  or  ordinary  eholic." 

Then,  as  to  thecaus&of  the  irregular 
appearance  of  these  pestilential  fevers, 
he  says,  *<  These  fevers,  however, 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  less  fre- 
quent than  the  mild  intermittent;  so 
much  so,  that,  in  some  years,  physN> 
cians  of  respectable  practice,  have  no- op- 
portunity of  witnessing  them.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  I  dare  say,  that,  in 
some  close  states  of  the  atmosphere^ 
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more  eipecially  near  the  dog-^aye,  and 
after  tbe  autumnal  equinox,  they  are  so 
prevalent  as  to  appear  almost  eptWemic." 

No  direct  mention  of  pernicious  agues 
is  made  by  preceding  writers,  with  the 
exception  of  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  first 
physician  to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  who 
has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  pernicious  ter- 
tians. To  give  you  a  proof  that  the 
class  of  diseases  described  by  Mercatus 
is  quite  the  same  with  that  which  Torti 
depicts,  let  me  transcribe  the  following 
passages  from  that  author : — 

"  Tliere  Is  a  certain  pernicious  ter- 
tian which  simulates  tbe  character  of  an 
ordinary  tertian  ague,  but  is  most  fatal, 
and  complicated  by  many  most  perilous 
symptoms."  Then,  dividing  these  fevers 
into  different  species,  according  to  the 
peculiarity  of  their  symptoms,  ne  says ; 
'*  the  third  form  arises  from  the  depra- 
vity of  the  humours,  not  from  their  putres- 
cencv,  in  consequence  of  vicious  food, 
which  is  also  the  cause  of  cholera  mor^ 
^f»,  a  disease  that  very  frequently 
lap»e$  into  pemieioue  fev€r,  as  Valerius 
very  properly  asserted ;  or  it  depends 
upon  that  fervent  and  depraved  habit  of 
bodv  which  glutinous  and  vitiated  bile 
prouuce." 

Many  other  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  present  malignant  cholera  mav 
be  seen  in  Torti*s  Book,  lib,  ii,  whicn 
is  a  complete  commentary  on  Mercatus ; 
till,  at  last,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  he 
takes  up  from  the  celebrated  English 
author,  KicKard  Mar  ton,  the  following 
passage.  '*  When  the  febrile  poison 
possesses  an  emetic  as  well  as  a  cathartic 
nature,  the  patient  is  affected  with  fre- 
4|uent  vomiting  and  purging;  and  unless 
its  virulence  is  counteract^  durinff  tbe 
first  stage  of  the  fit,  cholera  morSiu  is 
formed,  and  the  fever  progresses  without 
manifesting  itself  either  by  the  pube^ 
tbe  temperature^  or  the  urine*  In  the 
meantime  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or 
both,  mortifjring  from  the  intense  acri- 
mony of  their  contents,  the  patient  ei- 
ther rapidly  yields  to  his  fate,  or,  after  a 
few  deceitful  respites,  the  same  cruel 
and  fatal  symptoms  re-appear  in  a  more 
aggravatea  form  at  the  next  paroxysm, 
unless,  bv  a  seasonable  exhibition  of 
tbe  specific  antifebrifiige,  they  are  dis- 
Bipated." 

.  And,  lest  periodicity,  which  all  these 
quotations  refer  to,  might  be  supposed 
^o  indicate  the  dissimikritv  of  these  af- 
fections to  malignant  cholen^  I  beg  to 


refer  you  again  to  Morton's  t 
'*  Among  (says  he)  the  innumerable 
symptoms  attending  these  fevers,  there 
is  none  which  may  not  rise  to  a  great 
height,  endangering  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, so  that  typhus  fever  (maskea  in 
its  stages  of  cold,  heat,  and  sweating) 
supervenes,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
be  distinguished  by  tne  urine,  temper a^ 
ture,  pulse,  or  indeed  any  other  means; 
but,  concealed  under  the  appearance 
of  cold,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  cholera 
morbus,  colic,  or  other  disease,  not  un- 
frequently  mislead  the  physician. 
These  symptoms,  indeed,  may  be  plied 
with  the  ordinary  remedies,  but  in 
vain ;  for,  after  the  first  accession,  the 
following  exacerbation  approaches, 
with  symptoms  either  equally  or  more 
severe ;  so  that,  like  the  stone  of  Sysi- 
phns,  the  physician  labours  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  the  patient  pays  the  penalty 
of  his  attendant's  ignorance  or  inatten- 
tion by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.'* 

In  addition  to  Morton's  authority  on 
this  point,  if  Torti's  work  be  consulted, 
many  sentiments  of  a  similar  nature 
will  be  found. 

But  now  comes,  after  all,  the  most 
important  point  for  your  consideration. 
What  is  the  method  of  treatment  in  thia 
class  of  diseases?  As  you  may  have 
already  seen  from  Morton's  last  ex* 
tract,  the  anchora  sacra,  on  which  we 
must  rely  for  curing  them,  is  bark,  as 
may  be  seen  by  tbe  following  passage 
from  Torti's  work,  lib,  ii.  can,  u 

*'  Indeed,  without  any  feeling  of  par- 
tiality, or  without  laying  any  stress 
upon  my  peculiar  views,  \vnich  I  consi- 
der of  small  moment,  I  look  to  barh  to 
rescue  my  patients  from  a  destruction 
which,  under  an^  other  treatment,  is  in- 
evitable, but  which  I  can  promptly  and 
effectually  prevent  by  means  of  this 
lufent.  Ana  it  is  useless  to  ask,  whe- 
ther, in  cases  of  danger  threatening 
death,  the  cause  of  the  ague  be  wholly 
or  partially  removed,  and  whether  tbe 
cure  be  only  palliative  or  permanent, 
since  he  that  is  in  articulo  mortis  is  res- 
cued from  destruction  in  whatever  waf 
his  cure  may  be  effected.  If  this  ob- 
ject can  be  attained,  I  leave  the  modii« 
operandi  of  my  remedy  for  others  to  ex* 
plain.  When  I  can  obtain  a  safe  and 
certain  cure  in  all  cases,  even  the  most 
hopeless,  by  a  timely  employment  of 
Peruvian  barh,  I  pass  over  all  theories 
without  respect,  believing  them  to  be 
very  generally  deceitful. 

^ jogle 
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W<nm  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  point 
of  importance  is,  to  give  bm-k  as  soon 
as  we  can,    and  in    iarge   qumtUieg, 
Torti  himself  being  ill  with  one  of  these 
feyers,  says,  '*  me  metipsum  ...... 

epotis  uno  haustu  six  drachmis  illius 
(Corticis)  a  inorte  imminente  illico 
evasi,  e|  etiam  nunc  vivo,  et  etiam  nunc 
scribo/*— lib.  i.  cap.  i.    We  employ  in 

feneral  the  bark  m  those  diseases  in 
taly,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms 
every  second  hour,  or  more,  and  oftener, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  it  is  given  in  tincture,  equi- 
valent in  strength  to  that  dose  of  the 
powder,  and  it  has  been  thrown  up  into 
the  reeium  in  the  form  of  injection^ 
when  the  dose  requires  to  be  very  large 
and  frequently  repeated.  Morton  mix- 
ed sometimes  bark  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  laudanum  when  there  were  vo- 
miting and  profuse  purging.  We  use 
the  same  method,  and  I  found  it  very 
beneficial  in  two  cases  of  that  kind  which 
ocrurred  to  me  in  Italjr*  The  best  ve- 
hicle for  bark  in  this  instance  is  wine 
and  water,  or  what  is  better,  in  my  opt- 
nion,  cinnamon  water.  I  should  object 
to  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
becanse  1  tried  it  once,  and  it  partially 
failed.  Morton,  in  certain  instances, 
bled  his  patient  to  relieve  the  circula- 
tion, and  then  he  gave  bark. 

Having  deemed  these  facts  of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  having  now 
taken  the  liberty  of  laying  them  before 
yon,  I  beg  to  ask  first,  whether  you 
think  that  the  malignant  cholera  ofmtr 
days  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  dis- 
eases which  was  seen  by  Mercatus  in 
Spain,  bv  Torti  in  Italy,  and  by  Mor- 
ton in  England ;  and,  secondly,  if  you 
think  that  bark  ought  to  be  fairly  tried 
in  cholera,  acrorrftw^  to  Torti* s  method? 

As  bark  had  been  since  Torti's  time 
considered  as  an  infallihle  remedy  in 
thewfebres  pemiciosa,  I  dare  sav,  that 
the  same  drng  might  be  found  of  some 
efficacy  in  cholera,  if  judiciously  admi- 
nistered. 

Yon  must  not,  dear  sir,  however, 
think  roe  either  presumptuous,  or  as 
pretending  to  the  possession  of  vl  specif 
for  this  dreadful  scourge ;  and  may  I  re- 
qaeat,  that  after  you  have  directed  your 
attention  to  what  I  have  written  on  this 
matter,  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
send  me  your  opinion  on  the  points  which 
I  have  now  submitted  Co  your  notice. 

Believe  me  always  truly  yours,  &c. 
C.Neobi.MD. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THK  CHOLERA 
MORBUS.  AND  THE  PREVEN-. 
TIVE  MEANS. 


To  the  Editor  efthe  London  MedMcml 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
At  a  period  when  the  public  attention 
is  so  much  excited  by  the  distressing 
accounts  of  the  cholera  morbus,  and  of 
some  individuals  in  Northumberland 
having  been  afflicted  by  this  alarming 
disease,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  medical  man  to  impart  whatever 
may  be  the  results  of  his  own  reflectionst 
with  the  hope  that  some  useful  practi- 
cal results  may  arise.  It  is  the  subject 
of  inauiry,  whether  the  disease  is  to  be 
considered  contagious  or  infectious ;  by 
the  former  I  understand  such  diseases 
as  can  only  be  imparted  by  actual 
contact;  by  the  latter,  all  diseases 
where  miasma  are  produced,  and  dif- 
fused into  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  by  this  medium  communicated  to 
such  constitutions  where  there  exists  a 
predisposition  :    it  is  to  the  latter   I 

E resume  that  the  cholera  morbus  is  to 
e  referred. 

I  understand  that  in  those  countries 
where  the  cholera  morbus  has  prevailed, 
it  has  been  preceded  by  an  influenxa 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced in  this  country;  and  1  have 
been  informed  by  some  highly-respecta- 
ble practitioners,  that  those  who  have 
previously  suffered  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza, are  more  predisposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cholera  morbus.  It  has 
been  generally  noticed,  that  when  the 
symptoms  of  this  complaint  have  made 
their  appearance,  if  a  copious  per- 
spiration be  produced,  the  greatest 
advantages  are  subsequently  experienced 
from  the  employment  of  such  powerful 
stimulants  as  opium,  brandy,  Cic,  All 
the  symptoms  evmce  great  constitntional 
debility,  the  energies  of  life  depressed 
by  the  poisonous  miasma,  and  generally 
accompanied  by  the  most  excruciat- 
ing spasms.  The  post-mortem  exami- 
nation evinces  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines to  be  loaded  with  depraved  matter, 
and  an  acid  suspected  to  be  acetic; 
and  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
process  of  respiration. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  submit 
to  the  public  cousideration  »  plan  of 
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treatment,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  preventive,  by 
destroying  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  take  on  the  complaint.  In 
the  city  where  I  reside,  we  have  the  in- 
calculable advantages  of  public  warm 
springs,  bv  which  tue  healthy  condition 
of  the  surrace  of  the  body  may  be  pre- 
served. In  a  work  I  have  lateljr  submitted 
to  the  public,  relative  to  the  influence  of 
the  Barhadopi  Green  Naphtha,!  have  in- 
troduced some  observations  on  the  pro- 
cess  of  digestion,  in  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate,  that  the  solvent 
principle  in  the  stomach  is  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  secreted  by  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  that  viscus ;  whilst  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  intended  by 
nature  to  effect  a  subsequently  separa- 
tory  operation,  results  from  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  same  organ:  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  being  found 
depraved  and  acetic  acid  evolved,  de- 
monstrate that  the  active  solvent  prin- 
ciple is  not  properly  secreted  $  and  as 
carbon  is  the  most  powerful  correc- 
tive principle  we  can  with  safety  em- 
ploy m  sucb  cases  of  animal  or  vegeta- 
nle  composition,  it  becomes  of  import- 
ance to^  introduce  it  in  that  form  in 
which  it  will  most  readily  mix  with 
the  animal  fluids.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  the  Bar* 
badoes  green  na'ptha,  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  to  be 
taken  every  morning.  By  a  conti- 
nuance of  this  plan,  the  deficiency  of 
carbon  noticed  by  Dr.  Diivy  would  be 
supplied,  whilst  the  important  process 
of  digestion  would  be  carried  on  with 
results  conducive  to  health,  and  thus 
constitute  the  best  preventive  as  to 
any  infectious  complaint. 

Vours  respectfully, 
C.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.  D. 

Sydney-Place.  Bfttb, 
Miyr.e,  1831. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CHOLERA  INTO 
THE  MAURITIUS. 


Tq  the  Editor  oftht  Landnn  Medical 
GaxftU, 

Sir, 
i  BBO  to  enclose  an  extract  of  a  letter  T 
have  received  from  a  frentleman  who 
held  a  high  official  situation  at  the  Mau- 


ritloa  when  cholera  made  its  appeanoiee 
there :  it  bears  directly  apon  the  dia* 
puted  point  of  importation. — ^Your's, 

A.  C.  HUTCBISUW. 

Dacbcw.Street,Nov.  90, 1881. 


Korember  IC,  18SI. 

I  PRBSUMJE  yonr  query  originates  oot  of 
the  assertion  made  in  a  letter  signed 
Omega,  in  the  Courier  of  the  10th  inst. 
that  thecfaolera  prevailed  at  the  Mauritius 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Topaae  on 
that  statiog ;  upon  which  it  is  attempted 
to  overthrow  one  of  Sir  Gilbert's  proofs 
in  support  of  his  belief  of  the  comma* 
nicable  nature  of  the  disease  by  persons 
and  things.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  it  when  I  reau  it,  and  can  assure 
you  that  no  case  of  cholera  tvas  heard 
of  at  the  Mauritius  until  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  Topase* 
This  vessel  anchored  in  Port  Louis  har- 
bour, on  the  30th  or  dlst  of  October, 
1819,  and  the  first  case  of  cholera  that 
occurred  to  my  knowledge  was  on  the 
19th  of  the  ensuing  monUi  of  Novem* 
ber,  in  the  person  of  a  negro  belonging, 
I  believe,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Mr.  Lucombe,  who  was  engaged  in  re- 
moving  goods  to  and  from  the  qnair, 
weighing  them,  snperin tending  their 
landing,  shipment,  &c.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  any 
cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  board  the 
Topase  after  she  left  Triocoroalee,  but 
I  think  the  number  of  convalescent  cho- 
lere  cases  that  were  landed  at  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital  in  Port  Louis,  was  six** 
teen. 

Too  much  time  has  elapsed  to  enable 
me  to  say  whether  the  extract  from  Dr. 
Burke's  letter  be  a  faithful  one  or  not, 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  the  lai^er 
proportion  of  the  French  practitionera 
believed  the  disease  to  be  infectious, 
and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Island  by  the  Topaze;  and  that,  among 
the  inhabitants,  the  belief  was  univer- 
sal. If  the  documents  of  the  Colonial 
Office  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
thai  a  violent  controversy  arose  out  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  between  a  Dr, 
Guillemean,  a  member  of  the  medical 
committee,  and  Dr.  Burke,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  disease ;  and  that  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  referred  to  by  Or. 
B.  in  the  extract  made  from  his  letter^ 
was  not  so  perfect  as  Omega  would 
have  it  believed. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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ACASBOF 
ULCERATED  NiEVUS. 
AieeMjMy  trmted  bythevmo  Operation. 
Bt  MiiR8HAi.L  Hall,  MJ).  F.R.S.E.  &c.  &c. 


Mr.  Hemino,  to  whom  I  am  already  so 
deeply  indebted,  baa  again  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  observing  tbe  effect  of 
puncture  in  the  cure  of  nevus.  The 
case  was  doubly  interesting  from  com* 
bining  ulceration  with  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  that  affection. 

The  tumor  was  oval,  about  one  inch 
aud  a  half  in  length,  and  three- fourths 
of  an  iQch  in  breadth.  The  central  part 
was  undergoing  the  ulcerative  process ; 
around  the  ulcer  the  nasvus  existed  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  about  one-sixth  of 
an  inch  in  breadth.  The  edges  of  the 
ulcer  were  ragged,  and  slightly  pbage* 
denic ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  ma/i 
moriSf  and  had  bled  from  time  to  time. 
The  naevns  rose  about  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  above  the  sunace  of  the 
skin. 

A  common  broad  needle,  with  cutting 
edges,  was  passed  through  the  sub^* 
stance  of  the  nsevus,  at  its  base,  and 
nnder  the  ulcer,  from  side  to  side,  in 
every  direction.  Several  punctures  were 
made,  but  one  would  have  been  snffi* 
cient. 

In  the  course  of  one  week  the  ulcera* 
ti?e  process  had  undergone  the  most  in- 
teresting change  into  the  adhesive.  No 
better,  or  more  beautiful  illustration 
could  be  presented  of  the  Hunterian 
doctrinea.  The^  ^^g^^  edges  became 
smooth  and  white ;  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face covered  with  a  film  of  coagulated 
lymph.  In  a  few  days  more  the  whole 
ulcer  was  completely  healed. 

As  a  much  slower  process,  the  deposit 
ofcoagulabk  ]ym|>h  encroached  on  the 
cHj|es  of  the  remaining  ring  of  naevus, 
vhtch  in  the  space  of  one  month  had 
become  reduced  to  one-third  its  original 
breadth. 

At  this  period  it  was  thought  rijg^ht, 
in  order  to  ncccler&te  the  process  ofob- 
literation,  to  repeat  the  operation. 
Hut  on  examination,  the  process  of  ob- 
literation of  the  ring  of  nssvus  was  going 
on  so  beautifully  that  we  determined  to 
leave  it  for  daily  observation. 

/Fhe  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph, 
with  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  gradually 


encroached  upon  the  breadth  of  the  ring 
of  ncevus,  ana  destroyed  its  redness  and 
tumor.  Each  successive  week  induced 
an  obvious  change.  The  whole  process 
was  so  distinct,  and  so  peculiar,  that, 
however  a  shade  of  doubt  might  be  cast 
tt|»on  the  former  case,  none  could  posn- 
bly  subsist  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  cure  in  this. 

That  every  kind  of  vascular  nasvus,  and 
even  some  tumors,  morbid  growths,  aud 
ulcers,  may  be  cured  by  this  simple  ope- 
ration, I  have  no  doubt.  A  mode  of 
obliterating  vascular  texture,  and  of 
changing  vascular  action,  roust  have 
numerous  applications  in  surgery.  I 
have  thought  it,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  me  once  more  to  draw  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  profession  to  this  subject. 

14,  M«nchettcr-Sqaar«, 
l>«c.  eth,  1881. 


DR.  CAMPBELL  ON  PUERPERAL 
FEVER. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  AM  desured  bv  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  autnor  of  one  of  the  roost 
valuable  works  we  possess  on  Puerperal 
Fever,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing letter  for  publication,  which  was 
addressed  to  me  in  the  month  of  May 
last. — 1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lee. 

14«  Oolden- Square, 
Nov.  16, 18»1. 


Edlnborffh,  4,  Plcardy-Placc^ 
May  26,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  obliging  com* 
munication  of  the  17th  April  reached 
me  only  two  days  since,  and  from  this 
unacconntable  delay  I  fear  you  may  not 
receive  my  reply  in  time  to  enable  you 
to  make  any  use  of  it. 

My  experience  in  the  disease,  which 
has  of  late  engaged  so  much  of  your 
attention,  has  not  been  very  extensive 
since  the  publication  of  my  work  on  the 
subject;  and  of  many  such  cases  as 
have  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  preserved  detailed  records.    Since 
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the  close  of  1822»  the  patitoU  I  Ime 
seen  have  not  exceeded  thirty  in  num- 
ber :  of  these  many  died,  and  in  most 
of  them  the  examination  of  the  body 
was  obtained.  In  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  peritoneum,  generally  including 
the  uterine  reflections,  presented  decided 
marks  of  inflammation.  Both  the  ova- 
ries, in  most  instances,  were  either  sim- 
ply enlarged  or  much  disorganized. 
Though  1  observed  that  the  uterus  ge- 
nerally participated  in  the  morbid 
changes,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  a 
great  extent,  yet  it  was  rarely  so  much 
affected,  either  in  its  external  tunic  or 
substance,  as  other  parts  of  its  investing 
membrane.  In  one  instance  only  I 
have  seen  uterine  phlebitis,  though  I 
have  for  several  years  past  particularly 
attended  to  this  point.  Tnis  last  was 
a  case  in  which,  as  was  obvious  on  dis- 
section, injury  had  been  done  to  the 
uterus  by  the  medical  attendant,  in  rec- 
tifying some  malposition  of  the  foetus. 
The  woman  died  early  on  the  ^ixth  day 
after  delivery,  and  in  four  days  and  six 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  rigors. 
Four  days  after  ,her  decease,  the  infant 
(a  feiQale)  died  of  erysipelas  and  abdo- 
minal inflammation. 

On  the  question  of  infection,  I  am 
as  much  as  ever  impressed  with  the  be« 
lief,  that  unless  the  practitioner  has 
been  engaged  in  the  dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims, 
the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
him,  from  females  labouring  under  it^ 
to  others  recently  delivered ;  but,  if  he 
has  been  so  engaged,  I  have  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing,  that  he  may  be  the 
means  of  propagating  it.  In  October 
1821,  I  assisted  at  the  dissection  of  a 
woman  who  died  of  the  disease,  after  an 
abortion  of  the  early  months;  the  pelvic 
viscera,  with  the  external  coats,  were 
removed,  and  I  carried  them  in  my 
pocket  to  the  class-room.  The  same 
evening,  without  changing  my  clothes, 
I  attended  the  delivery  of  a  poor  woman 
in  the  Canongate;  she  died:  next 
morning,  I  went,  in  the  same  clothes, 
to  assist  some  of  my  pupils,  who  were 
engaged  with  a  woman  in  Bridewell, 
whom  I  delivered  with  forceps;  she 
died :  and  of  many  others,  who  were 
seked  with  the  disease,  within  a  few 
weeks,  three  others  shared  the  same 
fate  in  succession.  Dr.  James  Orr,  a 
discerning  and  judicious  practitioner, 
who  is  DOW  established  at  Belfastj  as- 


sisted me  at  the  time.  In  June  1823,  I 
assisted  some  of  my  pupils  altbe  dis- 
section of  an  unmarried  female,  who 
died  of  the  disease  at  Canon-miUa,  after 
delivery  with  forceps.  For  want  of  ac- 
commodation, I  was  unable  to  wash  my 
hands  with  that  care  which  I  ought  to 
have  done :  on  my  arrival  home,  finding 
that  two  patients  required  assistance,  I 
went  to  attend  them  without  farther 
ablution  of  my  hands,  or  changing  my 
clothes,  and  both  of  them  were  seised 
with  the  disease,  and  died.  Since  this 
last  occasion,  I  have  almost  always  al- 
lowed such  dissections  to  be  conducted 
by  gentlemen  who  were  not  afterwards 
likely  to  be  engaged  with  women  In 
child-bed.  For  the  last  two  years,  1 
have  scrupulously  avoided,  by  aetual 
contact,  assisting  at  soch  post-mortea 
examinations;  and  although  I  have 
witnessed  three,  if  not  four  dissections 
of  the  disease,  and  that  it  has  been 
rather  prevalent  here  during  that  pe- 
riod, yet  I  have  not  in  any  Instance 
been  able  to  trace  its  migration  from 
the  quarters  where  those  examinations 
took  place,  to  any  part  where  either 
my  pupils  or  myself  were  afterwards  in 
attendance.  My  notions  regarding  the 
treatment  are  before  the  public,  and  I 
have  little  more  to  add  on  that  head. 
Such  patients  as  I  have  seen  recover^ 
were  certainly  indebted  for  the  happy 
result  to  venesection ;  but  my  belief  w, 
that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  no 
sort  of  treatment  can  be  of  any  avails 
even  when  the  disease  is  early  attacked. 
In  three  cases,  an  enema,  composed  of 
U).  j.  of  warm  gruel,  and  S  ii.  oi.  tereb. 
vol.,  almost  instantaneously  relieved 
the  tormina  and  tene$mus  under  which 
the  patients  laboured ;  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  copious,  bloody,  mucous  de- 
lections,  and  recovery.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please  of 
the  foregoing  statement,  or  any  pan 
of  it. 

With  many  thanks,  believe  me,  my 
dear  sir. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  Campbell. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  CINCHONA. 


To  ike  EdUor  t^ike  London  Mtdical 
Gazetif, 

SlK, 

1  RBQVEST  the  favour  of  the  insertion 
in  your  journal  of  the  following  notice 
on  Ciuekona  Cordifolia, 

The  constituents  of  the  cinchona 
tordifoUa  are  ascertained  by  analysis 
to  be — 

Ist,  A  free  acid,  easily  disengaged  by 
distilled  water;  2d,  quinine,  obtained 
by  neutralizing  the  acid  No.  1.  with 
magnesia;  3d,  quinine  independent  of 
that  which  is  in  combination  with  the 
acid  No.  1  ;  4th,  bitter  extractive  ; 
dth,  resin  ;  6th,  gummy  matter ;  7th, 
gluten;  8th,  tannin,  combined  with 
gallic  acid  ;  9th,  colouring  matter ;  10th, 
muriate  of  soda;  11th,  sulphate  of 
soda ;  12th,  iron ;  13th,  woody  fibre. 

Quinine  is  a  bitter  substance  of  the 
bark»  forming,  characteristic  salts  with 
acids,  and  not  containing  any  of  the 
principles  from  No.  4  to  13 ;  it  appears 
10  be  an  elementary  substance. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  liquor  ein- 
cKona  eordifoHa,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  combine  all  the  efficient  properties  of 
the  bark  (excluding  Nos  6, 7>  and  13,  in 
which  no  active  principle  can  be  disco- 
vered), and  it  is  presumed  that  the  object 
has  been  effected  in  that  preparation. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  can  only  be 
partially  efficient  as  a  medicine,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  all  the  pro- 
perties above  mentioned  (from  No.  4  to 
13)  ;  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
Hquor  cinchona,  as  a  medicine,  being 
fully  admitted  by  many  competent 
judges,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  impor- 
tance to  place  that  preparation  under 
the  attention  of  the  profession  at  large. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Battlbt. 

Ophtbalnic  Laboratory,  Moorflelds, 
Not.  15,  1881. 


VARIETIES  OF  MAGNESIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette. 

Sib, 

Iv  the  Medical  Gazette  of  August  13th, 

1831,  b  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphu- 


ric acid,  by  Martin  Sinclair,  M.D.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh. 

I  request  your  insertion  «of  a  few  re- 
marks suggested  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  account,  (vide  Med.  Ga- 
sette,  Aug.  13th,  1831,  page  626,  first 
column.)  The  passage  is  as  follows  :— 
*<  By  medical  writers  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  recommended  in  preference 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  certainly 
•superior,  by  producing  a  saline  aperient 
by  combinmg  with  the  sulphuric  acid. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  preferred  as  having 
B  greater  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid, 
and  because  being  more  easily  mitsible 
with  liquids,  U  could  be  administered  in 
greater  quantity  in  a  short  space  of 
time.'*  This  latter  clause  would  indi- 
cate that  the  writer  was  acquainted  only 
with  the  ordinary  carbonate  of  magnesia 
of  commerce,  prepared  from  the  resi- 
duary liquor  of  sea«tvater,  after  the  ex- 
traction of  common  salt.  This  is  light, 
mixes  imperfectly  with  water,  and  oc- 
cupies a  large  bulk  even  when  mixed  i 
it  nas  a  taste  which,  though  not  very 
-readily  discoverable  on  ijlacing  a  small 
Quantity  on  the  tongue,  is  to  many  very 
disagreeable  in  a  copious  draught. 
This  taste  appears  to  depend  in  some 
decree  on  the  presence  of  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime*  and  soda, 
left  behind  in  the  process  of  washing  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  But  since  the 
nauseous  flavour  of  sea-water  is  chiefly 
owing  to  dissolved  animal  and  vejpretable 
matters,  and  is  scarcely  perceived  in 
water  taken  up  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  shore,  I  know  from  experiment  so 
much  of  the  readiness  with  which  solu- 
ble, animal,  and  vegetable  substances 
unite  with  and  adhere  to  all  the  common 
earths,  (I  waive  the  question  of  a  real 
combination)  that  I  should  expect  this 
flavouring  matter,  too  minute  and  subtle, 
perhaps,  to  be  at  present  detected  by 
our  chemical  tests,  to  adhere  to,  and  be 
precipitated  with  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, rather  than  to  remain  dissolved, 
and  be  washed  away.  Certain  it  is  that  I 
do  not  find  on  analysis  of  light  carbo* 
Bate  of  magnesia  so  large  a  portion  of 
muriates  or  sulphates  as  fully  to  account 
for  its  disagreeable  flavour.  But  there 
is  another  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  be 
met  with  in  trade  which  I  have  been  \a 
the  habit  of  recommending  and  supply- 
ing, and  which  is  approved,  I  believe, 
by  all  who  have  tried  it:  this  is  known 
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as  pare,  or  heavy  carbonate  of  mttg- 
nesia. 

An  ounce  measure,  lightly  filled, 
weighs  about  160  grains;  of  the  com- 
mon sort,  the  same  bulk  weighs  48 
grains.  This  heavy  carbonate  is  free 
from  taste  i  it  is  not  prepared,  in  any 
stege,  from  sea-water,  but  from  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  free  from 
lime,  from  muriates,  and  from  vegetable 
bitter.  There  is  another  somewhat 
curious  reason  of  trade  for  its  closer  ap- 
proach to  purity.  Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  first  precipitated,  is  verv 
light,  and  of  course  much  mixed  with 
the  solution  of  the  alkaline  precipitant. 
Repeated  washing,  while  it  carries  off 
the  alkidine  salt,  breaks  down  that  crys** 
talline  structure  on  which  the  lightness 
depends,  and  leaves  it  heavy.  A  few, 
and  but  a  few  generations  back,  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  was  many  times  its 
present  price,  so  as  to  be  worth  adulte- 
rating with  carbonate  of  lime;  and, 
moreover,  that  ready  and  infallible  test 
for  chalk  in  such  a  mixurc,  its  not  dis- 
solving entirely  in  moderately  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  was  unknown,  or  in  few 
bands. 

Medical  practitioners  had  then  no 
easy  way  of  judging  of  its  freedom  from 
adulteration  with  chalk  but  from  its  ex- 
treme lightness,  and  to  procure  it  light 
rather  than  ttfdteless,  was  the  great  de- 
aideratum  of  the  laboratory. 

Neither  the  spread  of  chemical  know- 
ledge, nor  the  example  of  Dr.  Henry's 
auperior  preparation,  has  entirely  abo- 
lished this  prejudice,  and  hence  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  common  carbonate  of 
magnesia  have  a  strong  motive  to  wash 
slightly,  in  order  to  preserve  that  light- 
ness which  is  now  a  real  defect  without 
a  cpuntervailing  advantage.  The  manu- 
facturers of  pure,  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  who  do  not  aim  at  lightness, 
have  not  this  motive  to  spare  washing, 
and  their  preparation  is  as  much  distin* 
guisbed  by  mixing  readily  with  liquids, 
and  by  freedom  from  taste,  as  it  is  by 
chemical  purity.  I  think  no  one  accus- 
tomed to  its  use  could  write,  *'  carbo- 
nate of  lime  was  preferred  because  more 
easily  missible  with  liquids  :*'  it  is  ac- 
toally  Uss  so* 

Two  things  I  wish  to  guard  against  i 
first,  the  being  supposed  to  possess  any 
nostrum  in  magnesia,  or  to  claim  the 
exclusive  source  of  supply  for  the  heavy 
carbonate,  or  the  calcined  magnesia 
from   it«   although^  in  my  own  con- 


nexion amongst  apothecaries,  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  them  largely 
with  this  magnesia. 

Next,  the  appearance  of  impotkig 
any  blame  to  the  medical  practitioner 
who  treated  the  case.  He  seems  to 
have  acted  ivith  zeal  and  promptitude, 
and  the  same  termination  might  have 
taken  place  under  any  other  manage- 
ment; but  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  a 
circumstance  forming  a  reason  for  pre- 
ferring magnesia,  or  its  carbonate,  to 
chalk,  which  he  has  not  noticed,  wbe. 
ther  aware  of  it  or  not,  and  which  in 
other  casrt  is  quite  likely  to  make  all  the 
difference  between  life  and  dtath.  It 
is,  that  from  the  comparative  insolubi- 
lity of  sulphate  of  lime,  when  chalk  is 
added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  however 
large  the  quantity  of  either,  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  carbonate, 
and  its  saturation  with  lime,  soon  stop, 
from  the  first  portions  of  sulphate  form- 
ing a  crust  round  the  carbonate,  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  further  action  or  the 
acid.  Even  agitation,  without  actual 
crushing,  is  insufficient  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  ^  There  may  exist  together,  there- 
fore, in  the  stomach  a  great  mass  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  enveloped  and  protected 
by  sulphate  of  lime,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
either  kept  wholly  separate  from,  or 
very  slowly  acting  on,  the  chalk,  but 
exerting  the  full  force  of  its  deadly 
energies,  chemical  and  physiological,  on 
the  structure  or  functions  of  the  sto- 
mach, without  check  or  coutroul.  With 
magnesia  this  cannot  possibly  be  the 
case.    I  should  recommend  as  the  best 

E reparation  in  every  such  case,  if  at 
and,  Henry's  calcined  magnesia,  or 
the  pure  calcined  magnesia  ohtained  by 
calcining  the  carbonate  above  described, 
on  account  of  avoiding  distressing  efforts 
at  eructation  in  the  corroded  state  of 
the  ossophagus  and  surrounding  parts. 
Next  to  these,  pure  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  even  supercarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  chalk  only  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute, in  cases  occurriu^r  in  the  country, 
where  chalk  might  be  in  the  house,  and 
a  mixture  could  be  prepared  and  admi- 
nistered whilst  a  messenger  was  on  the 
way  to  the  nearest  place  where  some 
variety  of  magnesia  could  be  obtained. 

William  West. 
Le«d«,  dl«l  of  lOlb  inooi)>,,18SX.     . 
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piU  STEVJENS'S    ACCURACY  QUES- 
TIONED, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Mtdieal 
Gazette. 

Saflbnr.Plftce,  Pall-Mall, 
$th  Dfc.  1881. 

Sir, 
Anxiocs  that  no  misconception  or 
9)i8interpretation  of  my  statement  in 
the  Westminster  Society,  relative  to 
Dr.  Stevens,  may  go  forth  to  the  public, 
I  solicit  a  comer  in  the  next  number  of 
your  journal  for  the  following  remarks. 
A  Jew  week 6  ago,  I  received  a  rather 
Toluminotts  document,  with  enclosures, 
from  Dr.  Hackett,  chief  medical  oflScer 
at  Trinidad,  charging  Dr.  Stevens  with 
mifrepresentation  of  facts,  as  they  oc- 
curred at  Trinidad,  and  as  they  formed 
certain  data  for  his  doctrine  and  treat- 
ment of  fevers;  also  of  garbling,  to 
snit  his  purpose,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Greatrix,'  relative  to  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment of  yellow  fever.  These  and  other 
grave  charges  were,  in  my  mind,  calcu- 
lated tn  do  injury,  or  even  disgrace,  to 
the  medical  profession,  and,    without 

Eerusing  any  more  of  the  document,  I 
id  it  aside,  determined  not  to  make  it 
gublic.  But  my  attention  being  roused 
y  the  announcement  of  Dr.  O'Sbangh- 
nessy'a  paper,  and  more  especially  by 
the  very  strong  terms  in  which  Dr. 
Sterens's  dbcoveries  were  spoken  of  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  in  which  it  it 
stated  that  Dr.  Prout  considered  these 
discoveries  as  of  the  last  importance  to 
mankind,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  culpa- 
ble, if  not  criminal  in  me,  to  withhold 
from  the  profession  the  counters tate- 
roents  of  the  armv  medical  ofBcfers  of 
Trinidad,  from  which  it  appears  that 
soda  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  suoeest  of  the  treatment  in  the  above 
island;  that  the  blood  of  eodafied  pa- 
tients, after  death,  was  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  umodnfiedi 
and  lastly,  that  the  changes,  real  or  ap- 
parent, produced  by  the  admixture  of 
foda  with  blood,  out  of  the  body,  could 
be  produced,  without  any  soda  at  all, 
simply  by  putting  the  patient  into  a 
hot  bath,  and  bleeding  him  in  Uie  bath. 
Go  perusing  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ment, 1  am  happy  to  say  that  it  contains 
the  most  important  mass  of  information, 
both  pathological  and  therapeutical, 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  public 
for  many  years,  and  that  it  brings  for- 
ward viewtt  which  may  tend  to  elucidate 


the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  reigii-* 
ing  epidemic.    On  this  account  I  shall 

Eublish  tlie  document  forthwith,  leaving 
^r.  Stevens  to  justify  his  conduct  and 
support  his  hypothesis  in  the  best  way 
he  can.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
jAMBa  Johnson. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  BLOOD. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  notices  repeatedly  inserted  in  tlio 
Medical  Gazette,  of  certain  opinions  ad-» 
vanced  by  Dr.  Stevens,  regaraing  the  ef- 
fects of  some  of  the  neutral  salts  on  the 
blood,  have  naturally  directed  attention 
to  this  point,  at  a  time  when  the  failnre 
of  all  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  in 
cholera  has  almost  unavoidably  led 
practitioners  to  inquire,  whether  there 
be  any  yet  untried  expedient  which 
might  by  possibility  be  useful.  About 
a  month  ago,  having  procured  successive 
supplies  of  newly-nrawn  blood,  I  mixed 
it  with  different  substances,  obtaufiing 
the  well-known  general  result,  of  ren- 
dering the  fluid  dark  and  thick  by  means 
of  strong  acids,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
by  means  of  the  neutral  salts.  The 
transition  from  the  modena  hue  of 
venous,  to  a  vermilion  reiemhling  that 
of  arterial  blood,  is  certainly  a  remarka- 
ble phenomenon,  and  those  present 
agreed,  that  if  any  thing  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  effecting  a  similar  change 
in  urgent  cases  of  cholera,  it  was  most 
rationally  to  be  attempted  by  direct 
injection  into  the  veins  —  a  process 
which  Mr.  Arnott  undertook  to  per- 
form, should  circumstances  occur  to 
render  the  proceeding  feasible.  Mean- 
time, however,  reflecting  that  the 
change  of  colour  had  been  most  conspi- 
cuously prodnced  by  a  salt  (muriate  of 
soda)  containing  oxygen,  in  a  state  of 
combination  (with  sodium)  in  which  it 
was  next  to  impossible  it  should  be  se- 
parated, I  very  much  doubted  whether 
any  thin^  like  oxygenation  took  place, 
and  this  idea  was  farther  strengthened 
by  recollecting,  that  though  nitrate  of 
potass  contained  abundance  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  in  a  state  readily  ae» 
parable,  yet  the  salt  passed  through  the 
circulation  unchanged,  was  eliminated 
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hj  fhit  kidneys,  and  mij^ht  be  obtained 
from  the  urioe,  still  as  nitrate  of  potass. 
Under  these  circamstances,  tbe  only 
rational  conjecture  which  presented  it' 
self  to  my  mind  was,  that  the  change 
of  colour  was  effected  by  some  pro- 
cess not  involving  the  decomposition 
of  the  saltb,  but  analogous  to  the 
phenomenon  displayed  by  acids,  in 
reddening  the  blue  vegetable  infusions. 
In  this  dilemma,  I  applied  to  Dr. 
Prout,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from 
him  some  additional  light  upon  the 
subject;  but  he  informed  me  explicitly, 
that  though  long  engaged  in  investigat- 
ing the  effects  of  different  agents  on  the 
blood,  he  bad  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
change  alluded  to  was  effected.  Think- 
ing there  was  little  chance  of  my  find- 
ing out  what  the  first  of  our  orga- 
nic chemists  had  failed  to  discover, 
but  still  desirous  of  mailing  some  ad- 
vance towards  ascertaining  whether 
the  salts  would  act  in  anv  degree  a^  a 
substitute  for  the  arterialfzation  of  the 
blood,  1  tried  tbe  following  experi- 
ment upon  rabbits  :•— The  windpipe 
was  compressed  till  the  animal  was 
rendered  msensible  bjr  the  circulation  of 
black  blood,  aAer  which,  and  while  the 
heart  still  continued  to  act,  solutions  of 
muriate  of  soda  and  of  nitrate  of  potass, 
of  various  strengths,  were  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein.  In  no  case  did  any 
degree  of  resuscitation,  however  short 
or  trivial,  indicate  that  any  influence 
was  produced  by  the  injection  ;  nor 
did  the  heart  act  longer  where  the  in- 
jection was  fairly  thrown  in,  and  where 
by  examination  afterwards  the  blood 
was  found  to  have  been  reddened  by  it, 
than  in  another  case  where  the  pipe  had 
slipped  from  the  vein,  and  the  solution 
passed  merely  into  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar texture. 

In  another  instance,  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  potass  was  injected  into  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  so  as  to  make  it  paas  at  once 
to  the  brain,  and  the  animal  recovered, 
but  it  was  found  that  respiration  had 
been  too  imperfectly  interrupted  to  ren- 
der the  experiment  at  all  satisfactory, 
and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  re- 
peating it. 

I  admit  readily  that  these  observations 
and  experiments  are  not  sufficient  to 
-warrant  any  positive  inference,  and 
that  the  subject  is  deserving  of  investi- 
gation, but  so  far  as  thev  go,  they  are 
not  calculated  to  strengtoen  our  hopes 


of  benefit  from  the  soggesticm  < 
in  your  last  number. 

My  reason  for  giving  publicity  to 
any  remarks  so  imperfect  is,  that  I  wisb 
it  to  be  understooQ  exactly  to  what  ex- 
tent I  have  offered  any  opinion,  llie 
Morning  Poit  has  erroneously  identified 
me  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  but  this  b  at  once 
an  honour  and  a  responsibility  which, 
not  being  due  to  me,  I  must  decline. 
When,  at  a  recent  public  meetmg,  the 
Medical  Oasette  was  aceuaad  of  en- 
deavouring to  take  the  credit  wluch  be- 
longed to  another,  I  was  enabled  to  con- 
tradict the  statement,  seeing  that  m^ 
own  attention  had  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  subject  in  consequence  of 
what  had  previouslv  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  that  journal.—- 1  am,  sir« 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Maclbod. 

Henrietta-Street,  C%veiidtob.9qaare,  ' 
December,  6,  iSSl. 

MORINDA  CITRIFOLIA. 

There  are  two  species  of  Morinda,  the 
umbellata  and  citrifolia  (small  and 
large  leaved),  which  are  found  indige- 
nous and  abundant  among  the  islands 
forming  the  eastern  Archip^ago,  where 
they  are  used  as  props  for  the  pepper- 
vines,  or  planted  as  a  shade  for  the 
coffee-plants,  and  is  named  by  the  na* 
tives  Mangkudu  *.  The  roots  of  the 
first  are  only  mentioned  as  being  used 
as  a  dyeing  material  in  tbe  eastern  Ar- 
chipelago. The  Morinda  is  indigenous 
also  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  miere  it 
is  named  in  the  Tagalo  Tambungaso. 
The  natives  of  these  islands,  when  a 
limb  is  fractured,  use  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub,  anointed  with  oil,  to  lay  over  the 
surface  of  the  fractured  limb ;  and  it  is 
considered  by  them  of  benefit  in  allay« 
ing  the  inflammatory  action. 

This  shrub  attains  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  At  Tahiti,  and  most  of 
the  Polynesian  islands,  where  it  is  also 
found  indigenous,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
root  is  us<ra  for  dyeing  the  native  cloth 
of  a  fine  yellow  colour :  this  is  done  hr 
infusing  the  bark  in  water,  into  wlucli 

*  In  tbe  luiKoegee  of  the  weetem  coantrfet  of 
tbe  Archipelago,  the  tree  It  named  accordiag  to 
the  idiom  of  tbe  pronunciailou  of  the  people, 
Mangkixda,  Baugkudu,  or  Wan^kudo ;  the  three 
iDltlal  coBtonanu  la  theee  caaet  being  cummota* 
Me  and  rery  arbllraiiiy  uacd,'*— Crait^orf*<  !•- 
dian  Artkipttsgo,  r^ ^^^ 
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the  clotb  intended  to  be  dyed  is  after- 
wards placed,  and  being  suffered  to  re- 
main for  some  hours,  is  taken  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  At  Tahiti  the  shrub 
is  called  Nono,  or  Aari ;  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  it  is  called  Noni.  The  fruit 
is  eaten  at  some  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  in  seasons  of  scarcity.— Mr. 
G.  BtnngtCs  MS.  Journal  on  Poly^ 
metia,  ^e.  1829-30. 


THE  MAMI  TREE  (ANTIARIS)  OF 
THE  ISLAND  OF  TUCOPIA,  SOU- 
THERN  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Natsral  Order,  Vriieete  inter  Brosimum  ef 
Olnudiam, 

Class,  Monxeia^ — Order,  Tetrandiia, 

DuRiKO  a  brief  visit  to  the  Island  of 
Tucopia,  on  the  7th  of  May  (1830),  I 
obserred  this  tree  planted  in  rows,  near 
Che  native  dwellings,  but  whether  it  was 
indigenoos  to  the  island  I  could  not 
correctly  ascertain.  It  is  allied  to  the 
far-famed  Upas-tree  of  Java,  and  seems 
to  accord  with  the  Antiaris  macrophyila 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Flindel's  Voyage,  vol. 
ii.  p.  603*.  It  is  called  Mamibytbe 
natives. 

The  tr«e  is  of  slender  growth,  with 
pendulous  branches.  I  have  seen  it 
growing  to  the  height  of  eight  and 
twelve  feet;  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
lar^e,  pointed,  distinctly  veined,  and  of 
a  light  green  colour ;  the  fruit  is  oval, 
rather  longer  than  a  pigeon's  egg, 
rough  externally,  and  of  a  beautiful, 
crimson  colour.'  On  making  a  section 
of  the  fruit,  between  the  husK  and  ker- 
nel is  a  quantity  of  white  viscid  juice ; 
the  kernel,  of  a  %vhite  colour  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
shell,  of  a  greyish  colour.  It  is  used 
by  the  natives  either  in  dyeing  or  manu- 
fiictaring  their  native  cloth,  but  which 
1  could  not,  from  my  short  stay,  ex- 
actly ascertain.— ilfr.  G.  Bennett's  MS, 
Jommml  an  Polynesia,  ffc.  9fe, 

«  He  dncrlbes  it  u"'avhnib,  or  very  smftU 
tree,  obecrred  in  ttoDy  places,  on  the  shorea 
of  the  Compaoy't  lehmde,  adiacent  to  Arnhem*! 
Laad,  on  the  north  coast  or  New  Holland,  In 
about  13  degree*  S.  latltnde.  bearing  both  flowers 
and  ripe  fhdt  in  February  1803.» 


SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION, 


On  the  2dd  of  March,  1830,  when  a( 
the  island  of  R<5turoa,  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean,  1  had  requested  a  native  to  bring 
me  some  of  the  sweet-scented  male 
flowers  of  the  Pauhuf  (Pandanus  odo- 
rotissimus) ;  they  were  accordingly 
brought  on  board,  enveloped  in  native 
cloth,  and  packed  in  baskets  formed  of 
the  cocoa-nut  frond ;  and  having  beeu 
brought  oflf  to  the  ship  during  a  heavy 
sea,  were  wetted  by  the  spray.  I  lai4 
them  aside  unopened  in  my  cabin.  Some 
hours  after,  looking  at  them  I  observed 
a  steam  arising  from  the  basket ;  and« 
on  taking  them  out,  found  that  a  spon- 
taneous combustion  had  taken  placQ 
amon^  those  situated  underneath,  mos( 
of  which  had  become  completely  black- 
ened, and  the  heat  which  proceeded  frooi 
them  was  very  great.  Had  they  been 
incautiously  stowed  in  a  ship's  hold,  th^ 
consequences  might  have  been  very  se- 
rious.— Mr.  G.  SennelVs  MS,  Jourjialt 
1830. 


LUMINOSITY  OF  CORAL  INSECTS. 


On  the  20th  of  March,  1830,  when  com^ 
ing  ofif  to  the  ship  at  Thor  Bay,  island 
of  R6tuma  (Southern  Pacific  Ocean), 
some  hours  after  dark,  a  long  reef  of 
coral  extended  some  distance  from  the 
beach,  some  part  of -which  was  dry  at 
low  water,  and  at  other  places  the  water 
was  Tery  shallow.  The  canoe  in  whltfh 
I  was  going  off  grazed  with  some  de- 
gree of  violence  on  the  coral  nearly  at 
the  termination  of  the  reef,  when  the 
surface  of  the  water  immediately  bor 
came  brilliantly  phosphorescent,  and 
remained  so  for  a  brief  period.  The 
water  at  other  places  I  did  not  observe, 
this  night,  displaying  any  phosphores- 
cent light :  can  we  infer  from  this  that 
the  coral  zoophytes  have  luminous  pro- 
perties ?— ittr.  G.  Bennett's  MS^ 
Journal. 


THE  SUGAR  CANE-(SACCHARUM 
OFFICINARUM.) 

This  valuable  cane  is  indigenous  t4» 
South  America^  Persia,    East  Indies, 
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China,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
of  it  there  are  sev£nil  varieties.  At  Po- 
lynesia* as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelafro, 
it  is  only  cultivated  by  the  natives  for 
eating  in  a  raw  state.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  states,  that  in  Java  they  have 
e\gh%  varieties,  and  the  sn^^ar  cane  is 
designated  by  the  name  Tebu,  both  at 
that  island  and  throughout  the  Polyne- 
sian Archipelago.  Auiong  the  varieties 
at  Java,  the  dark  purple  cane,  ■•  which 
displays  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
shoots  to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  is  the 
most  hiehly  prized;"  the  Javans,  as 
well  as  the  Polynesians,  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  any  artificial  mode  of  express* 
ing  the  saccharine  juice  and  granulating 
it.  Amon^  the  Polynesian  Islands  I 
have  seen  it.  attain  a  larger  circumfe- 
rence, and  a  greater  length  of  eatable 
cane  (from  ten  to  twelve  feet),  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti,  than  at 
anv  of  the  others.  At  Tahiti  Mr.  Bick- 
neil,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Henry,  manufacture 
sugar  from  the  canes,  and  the  (|uality  is 
most  excellent.  At  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  R6tuma,  Tongatabu, 
New  Hebrides  Group,  &c.  I  observed 
several  varieties,  differing  in  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  stalky  and  in  a  very 
slight  degree  also  in  the  leaves. — Mr. 
G,  Benn€tt*$  MS.  Journal  on  Poiynesia, 
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Xa'Aotevr  w  tne  k  allon^et  ee  que  le  lectear  ■•- 
toe  k  abr^fcr.**— D'ALcaiBiiT. 


An  Euaif  on  tkt  Epidemic  Cholera  af 
India.  By  Rboinald  Orton,  Sur- 
geon H.  P.,  late  of  his  Majesty's  d4lh 

•  Regiment  of  Foot.  Second  Edition, 
witn  a  Supplement.  8vo.  pp.  488. 

It  would  be  occupying  the  pages  of  our 
journal  with  matter  already  familiar  to 
our  readers,  were  we  to  enter  into  minute 
details  regarding  the  history  and  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  Had  the  work  before 
US  presented  itself  sooner  to  our  notice, 
we  should  have  borrowed  largely  from 
its  pages,  as  containing  upon  the  whole 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  dis- 
ease which  has  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public.  But  though  %ve  must  thus  pass 
by  much  of  its  contents  without  notice. 


there  remains  behind  a  large  portion  of 
highly-interesting  discussion,  contained 
in  an  extensive  supplement  and  appen- 
dix. In  these  some  of  the  opinions  con- 
tained in  the  first  part,  which  has 
scarcely  been  altered  from  the  former 
edition,  are  considerably  modified— par- 
ticularly that  regarding  contagion ;  the 
accumulation  of  evidence  having  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Orton  the 
same  convicMon  which  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  admitted  by  every  unprejudiced 
person — namely,that  though  theassnmp- 
tion  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  from 
man  to  man  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culties, yet  these  are  "as  dust  in  the 
balance,"  compared  to  those  which  pre- 
sent themselves  if  we  adopt  the  opposite 
hypothesis. 

In  the  supplement  we  find  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer  thrown  into  the  form 
of  propositions ;  and  the  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  dis- 
ease, concerning  ivnieli  the  inferences 
are — 1  st,  that  it  is  conveyed  either  me- 
diately, or  immediately,  from  man  to 
man ;'  2d,  that  the  virus  is  verj  subtile, 
or  volatile,  and  is  readily  conveyed  by 
the  atmosphere,  whence  it  happens  that 
there  Is  little,  if  any,  increase  uf  danger 
from  the  most  intimate  communication 
with  the  sick,  above  what  attends  the 
common  intercourse  of  society ;  3*1, 
that  the  period  during  whi^h  the  poi«on 
lies  dormant  is  generally  very  short,  and 
sometimes  imperceptible,  though  at 
other  times  it  is  more  protracted.  A 
full  account  of  the  chief  points  tending 
to  prove  the  contagious  nature  of  cho- 
lera having  recentlv  appeared  in  this 
journal,  we  do  not  think  it  iiecessary  to 
go  over  the  ground  again,  but  can  confi* 
dently  refer  those  desirous  of  farther  in- 
formation to  the  lucid  observationo  of 
Mr.  Orton. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  section, 
treating  of  the  influence  of  the  seasons 
and  states  of  atmosphere  on  the  dis- 
ease, on  which  subject  the  propositions 
laid  down  are  as  follow  :— 

"  Great  Irregularity  and  intempera- 
ture  of  the  seasons  has  preoedecl  and 
attended  the  rise  and  first  spread  of  the 
epidemic  over  India. 

*'  The  disease  has  prevailetl  in  In- 
dia chiefly  during  that  half  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  was  on  the  same  side 
of  the  equator. 

"  A  high  atmospheric  temperature 
is  a  great  cause  of  the  disease. 

'*  A  condition  of   the  atmosphere 
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indicated  by  the  formation  of  tliick  in  the  other  half-year  it  is  only  26 ;  and 
clouds,  heavy  rain,  and  storms  (parti-  during  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
cnlarly  thunder-storms),  or  the  imme-  ary,  and  February,  or  half  the  latter 
diate  approach  of  these  phenomena,  period,  the  number  is  only  4.  The  au- 
is  a  ffreat  cause  of  the  disease."  thor  estalilishes  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
Mr.  Orton,  in  commenting^  on  the  tion  between  the  first  and  subsequent  vi- 
preceding  positions,  alludes  to  the  opi-  sitations  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  it 
nions  of  various  writers  who  have  taken  prevails  among^  masses,  many  of  whom 
a  different  view  of  the  subject;  and  cer-  are  susceptible,  and  carries  off  great 
tainly  not  a  few,  both  at  home  and  numbers;  but  afterwards,  the  "  origin 
abroad,  have  been  opposed  to  him  on  nal  stock  of  susceptibility"  having  been 
this  point.  He  observes,  however,  that  exhausted,  the  contagion  only  lurks 
a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  espe-  among  the  people,  to  become  developed 
cially  In  connexion  with  heavy  rains,  is  when  the  atmospheric  condition  is  pecu- 
acknowledged  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  Uarlv  favourable, 
that  form  of  cholera  which  prevails  in  The  third  section  is  devoted  to  the 
Europe,  to  which  the  sporadic  cholera  discussion  of  the  proposition,  that 
of  India  is  closely  alhed^so  closely  '*  troops  on  their  march  from  station  to 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Orton,  in  the  station,  or  in  the  field,  and  persons  tra- 
symptoms  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  veiling  in  India,  are  particularly  subject 
bietween  them ;  and  he  goes  on  to  shew,  to  the  disease ;"  ana  the  evidence  ad- 
by  reference  to  numerous  Indian  reports,  duced  in  illustration  of  it  is  such  as 
that  similar  states  of  atmosphere  gene-  miBt  convince  any  one  who  takes  the 
rally  attended  the  most  <ievere  visitations  trouble  to  peruse  it. 
of  cholera ;  and  we  must  say,  that  he  Section  fourth  brings  ns  to  fhe  in- 
addoces  some  very  remarkable  facts,  fluence  of  locali.ies  on  the  prevalence  of 
particularly  as  regards  the  immense  the  epidemic;  and  the  propositions  re- 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  some  garding  this  point  are  as  follow : — 
places.  "  Proposition. — The  disease  shews 
"  Such  and  so  striking  (says  our  au-  an  evident  preference  for  the  low 
thor)  being  the  circumstances  attending  and  level  pans  of  a  country,  and 
the  rise  of  the  malady,  and  its  first  and  avoidance  of  more  elevated  tracts. 
principal  ravages  all  over  Lower  Ben-  "  It  is  found  to  prevail  most  se- 
gal,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  ow-  verely  in  all  the  moist,  close,  and  filthy 
ing  to  this  exultation  of  the  common  parts  of  any  city  or  neighbourhood. 
causes  of  the  endemic  or  sporadic  dis-  *'  It  commonly  follows  the  course 
ease  that  it  took  on  the  epidemic  and  of  ^  rivers,  both  navigable  and  un- 
contagious  form,  and  thus  became  ca-  navigable. 

pable   of  diffusing  itself  far  and  wide        "  It  prevails    most  severely    in  all 

over  the  earth.''  those  countries  and  places  where,  from 

The   influence  of  season  is  farther  tlie   prevalence    of    the    endemic    fe- 

ahewn  bv  a  reference  to  the  calculations  ver,  malaria  is  known  to  exist;  and  in 

of  Mr.  Jameson,  as  to  the  appearance  such  situations   its  epidemic  duration 

of  the  disease  in  separate  camps  during  has  commonly  been  protracted." 
the  different  montira  of  the  year  ;  and        It  appears  to  have  been  on  the  first 

these  being  thrown  into  a  tabular  form,  sprrading  of  the  epidemic  that  the  ex- 

staod  thus :—  emption    of  particular  situations   was 

Janaary 1  "^^^^    remarkable;    for,  in   its  subse- 

February    5  quent  visitations,  it  generally  reached 

March   10  the  places  it  had   previously  left  un- 

April 18  touched;  and  in  some  instances,  on  its 

May  23  second  Journey,  if  we  may  so  speak,  it 

•;*"»« 14  visited  those  places  only  which  had  pre- 

™y  ^^  viously  escaped.    This,    however,  was 

tUSmKl*; ^l  "***  ***«  ^^^  generally.     On  mo?t   of 

O^otSr    7  *''®*®  occasions  it  would  appear  that  the 

Novembw.'";!'..";;!!.*!'.!;;  \\  5  disease  displayed    a  greater  degree  of 

December 0  malignity  than  at  first,  attacking  those 

_,         --  "  ' " who  had  before  seemed  unsusceptible  of 

iToni  March  to  September^  the  num.  its  influence.    High  situations  are  un- 

bcr  or  irruptions  of  cholera,  103 ;  whilst  doubledly,  as  a  general  rule,  less  subject 
210.— IX.  2  B 
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to  cbolera  than  those  which  are  loir ; 
and  dry  spots  are  more  exempt  than 
damp;  wbile  in  any  locality  a  dull, 
moist,  hot  state  of  atmosphere  is  more 
favourable  to  its  development  and  ra- 
vages, than  one  which  is  cool  and  clear. 
.  It  seems  never  to  have  reached  the  in- 
teresting plateau  constituted  by  the 
Neelgherry  mountains,  though  it  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  the  country  border- 
ing upon  them.  Where  fevers  were  en- 
demic, cholera  was  sure  to  prove  severe, 
especially  on  the  banks  of  swampy 
rivers,  a  fact  attributed  by  our  author 
to  two  causes — "  human  intercourse 
and  malaria." 

The  fifth  section  relates  to  the  pre- 
valence of  other  diseases  in  connexion 
with  that  of  cholera ;  and  the  propo- 
sition is, 

"  The  extensive  prevalence  of  various 
other  endemic  or  epidemic  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  malaria  fevers,  has  often 
accompanied  or  immediately  preceded 
or  followed  that  of  the  epidemic  cho- 
lera." 

It  appears  that  in  1816,  being  the 
year  before  cholera  broke  out  in  Bengal, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  remittent  fever,  and  likewise  of  an 
"infectiou<$maIignantcynanche;"  while, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  on 
the  coast  of  Kutch,  the  plague  made  its 
appearance,  and  spread  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  Besiaes  these  unusual  visi- 
tations, it  seems  clearly  proved  by  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  the  common 
diseases  of  the  country  were  increased 
in  prevalence  during  the  existence  of 
cholera.  In  some  instances  the  epide- 
mic soon  passed  into  very  severe  remit- 
tent fever,  of  which  the  patients  some- 
times died  '*  almost  instantaneously, 
with  every  symptom  of  apoplexy."  All 
this  goes  far  to  prove,  that  there  exists 
a  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere,  %vhich 
facilitates  the  development  of  cholera, 
and  aggravates  its  violence;  and  far- 
ther, that  this  epidemic  atmospheric  pe- 
culiarity likewise  occasions  or  favours 
the  irruption  of  various  other  diseases. 

Section  sixth  treats  of  susceptibility 
to  the  disease,  and  of  its  exciting  causes, 
givinff  rise  to  these  inferences : — 

"In  every  body  of  people  there  is 
a  large  proportion  incapable  of  receive 
ing  the  disease,  though  exposed  to  all  its 
usual  causes. 

*'  Having  undergone  an  attack 
of  the  disease  confers    a    great    d«- 


ffrae  of  imronnityi  at  least  for  %  timsy 

from  its  future  attacks. 

"  The  indigent  part  of  society,  the 
old,  the  weaklyi  or  unhealthy,  and 
the  intemperate,  are  particularly  liaUfe 
to  the  disease. 

^ "  The  usual  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease  are  exposure  to  great  heat, 
eold,  or  moisture,  errors  of  diet,  over 
exertion,  the  depressing  passions, 
and  in  general  whatever  tends  to  debili- 
tate or  disorder  the  frame/' 

In  India,  not  less  remarkably  than  in 
Europe,  has  the  disease  been  especially 
prevalent  amon^  the  lower  classes  of 
society — the  ill-fed,  iU-Iodged,  and  dissi- 
pated ;  and,  taken  altogether,  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  susceptible  of  the 
malady  is  small  in  comparison  to  those 
who  fall  under  the  influence  of  other 
epidemics,  as  plague,  or  yellow  fever. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  say  on 
what  peculiur  condition  of  the  system 
the  susceptibility  depends ;  for  while 
some,  such  as  those  above  alluded  to,  are 
obvious,  there  seem  to  be  others  en- 
tirely hid. 

'*  How  often  (says  Mr.  Orton)  have 
we  seen  persons  of  the  most  robust  and 
healthv  habit,  and  the  last  whom  we 
should  expect  to  be  obnoxious  to  cho- 
lera, seized  by  it,  even  when  it  was  not 
prevailing  to  any  considerable  degree, 
m  its  ver^  worst  forms  I  Doubtless  the 
disease  found  in  them  some  congenial 
diathesis,  some  bidden  flaw  in  the  cour 
stitution,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to 
make  its  fatal  invasion." 

Section  the  seventh  and  last,  consists 
of  a  comparison  between  the  Indian  and 
European  cholera.  Their  identity  is 
admitted,  but  considerable  difl^erenceia 
held  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  febriU; 
state  which  follows  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  in  Europe.  To  this  circno^- 
stance  Mr.  Orton  is  inclined,  and  w^ 
think  with  much  justice,  from  the 
greater  development  which  has  oc- 
curred of  the  contagious  principle, 
and  the  power  evinced  by  the  disease  of 
resisting  cold^a  power  which  it  has  ap- 
parently acquired  since  it  entered  Rus- 
sia. The  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
sporadic  cholera  all  over  England 
is  particularly  alluded  to,  as  shew- 
ing  a  peculiar  state  of  atmosphere ;  and 
the  valuable  Reports  of  Dr.  Borne, 
published  in  this  journal,  July  2d,  are 
especially  referred  to,  in  corroboration 
of  our  author's  views  as  to  the  relatioa- 
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Mp  bfctireea  BogUsh  Mid  f  ndtaii  eho^ 
lera.  ft  is  earioua,  too,  thai  Mr.  Orton 
fixea  upon  Sunderland  as  a  place  likely 
to  display  the  more  virulent  form  of 
the  disease,  although  the  o|Hnion  must 
have  been  written  some  weeks  before  its 
actual  irruption. 

"  I  have  also  (says  our  author)  the 
authority,  viv&  voce,  of  Dr.  'Olann y,  for 
the  most  unusual  prevalence  ana  ma- 
lifrnancy  of  cholera  at  Sunderland  dur- 
ing the  present  autumn.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  these  are  but  the  skirts 
of  the  approaching  shower.  This  un- 
usual prevalence  of  common  cholera 
remarkably  accords  with  the  same  fact, 
•8  already  stated,  occurring  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India  the  year  before  the  epi- 
demic reached  it,  and  when  Bengal  was 
actually  suffering  its  ravages." 

We  must  here  close  our  short  account, 
or.  rather  our  notice,  of  Mr.  Orton's 
valuable  work :  to  give  a  faithful  digest 
of  its  contents  would  require  several 
entire  numbers  of  our  journal.  Every 
medical  nMin  desirous  of  making  him- 
aelf  well  acquainted  with  the  all-en- 
grofsiag  8ul»ject  of  which  it  treats, 
ought  to  have  the  volume  in  his  pos- 
session; and  we  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  induce  them  to  study  its  con- 
(eattl 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

S^urdmf,  lUeemher  10,  1831. 


**  Licet  omnlbiM,  licet  etiam  mlhl,  dlgnlutem  ilr- 
fii  MnHtm  laerii  poUatea  diodo  veDleodl  la  pnb- 
Uraa  sl^  lUctodlperlculum  turn  recuM>.**~CiCB  a  9. 


WHAT  OUGHT  THE  ANATOMISTS 
to  DO? 

NsTsa,  we  believe,  sinoe  anatomy  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  were  the 
teachers  of  it  reduced  to  such  awkward 
ejitremities  as  at  present.  Shackled 
with  a  weight  of  responsibility  from  the 
obligations  entered  into  with  their  yu* 
pUs,  they  cannot  possibly  throw  up  their 
bosinessy  much  less  can  they  adopt  the 
raah  expedient  (which  we  are  sorry  to 
bear  has  been  ia  actttal  contemplation) 


pf  calling  on  goversoMSt  to  close 
their  schools— while  a  mass  of  difficultiee 
arising  from  the  spirit  of  surveillance, 
which  has  been  awakened  by  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  recent  atrocities,  and  frooa 
the  unusual  degree  of  odium  attaching 
to  their  profession  in  consequence,  must 
not  only  interfere  to  prevent  the  fulfil* 
ippnt  of  their  engagements*  bu(  serve  to 
drive  them  almost  to  desperation.  In 
Aia  painful  predicament  they*  of  ooiirse* 
must  look  round  them  to  see  what  is 
l^est  to  be  done :  and  we  can  very  well 
i9imr>D0  the  anxiety  with  which  they 
turn  from  public  feeling  to  the  press,  and 
from  the  press  to  the  prospect  of  par- 
liamentary relief.  From  public  feeling, 
we  fear,  they  have  nothing  to  expect  i 
if  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad, 
here  at  least  he  has  not  done  his  dutyi 
and  little  or  none  has  been  the  improve- 
UMot  which  has  taken  place  ainong  his 
preeioua  dogged-headed  slow-to-bev 
moved  scholars.  It  mny  be  that  much 
of  this  is  owing  to  the.  faithleas  stipen« 
darie^  to  whom,,  in  hismultiftirigfis  emr 
ployments^  he  commits  the  task  of  the 
public  enligbtment  on  the  usefolneie  of 
anatomy ;  but  we  can  tell  him  thM  it  ia 
a  task,  of  which  it  were. worthy  of 
all  hu  own  beat  exertions,  to  altempt 
the  accomplishment.  Surely  the  people 
of  this  country,  if  they  were  to  be 
judged  by  the  progress  which  right 
notions  regarding  the  nature  of  anator 
mical  pursuits,  have  made  amongst 
them,  m\\B%  beaccoonted  the  most  back«> 
ward  and  obstinate  people  in  Europe. 
We  know  that  they  have  been  encou- 
raged and  complimented  ever  and  anon 
fi^r  this  perverse  adherence  to  old  pro- 
judioe  by  certain  self-constituted,  mas- 
ters of  morals  among  them;  but  the 
opiniatreti  of  the  vast  majority  is  too 
deeply-rooted,,  and  too  wilful,  to  be  in- 
fluenced one  way  or  other  by  the  fulsome 
lew  who  would  pretend  to  direct  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  presume  to  inculeate  a 
spirit  of  oppositicAi  to  oat  of  the  most 
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usefal  of  8cienc60.  The  British  vulgar, 
in  8bort— including  in  that  denomination 
some  of  the  very  highest  as  well  as  the 
mass  of  the  very  lowest  persons  in  the 
community— are  doomed,  we  fear,  to  be 
more  slowly  convinced  of  the  advantages 
flowing  from  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge  in-this  branch,  than  in  any  other. 
Facts  for  the  last  few  years  have  most 
remarkably  evinced  the  truth  of  our  as- 
sertion ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  we  feel 
ourselves  deliberately  bound  to  repeat 
that  the  friends  of  anatomy  have  little, 
if  anything,  to  bope  from  improvement 
effected  in  that  quarter. 

Tlie  prospect,  however,  is  better 
ivben  we  look  to  the  press.  This  great 
engine  for  working  out  the  destiny  of  na- 
•tions,  has,  we  rejoice  to  think,  under- 
gone a  thorough  amelioration  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  question  of 
anatomy;  and  unsanguine  as  we  are 
respecting  the  impracticable  materials 
an  which  it  has  in  the  present  instance 
to  operate,  all  our  hope  is  entirely  rested 
upon  it.  We  have  seen  the  day,  and 
^e  are  not  so  very  much  older  now 
than  we  were  tben,  when  the  leading 
journals  of  Great  Britain,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  were  up  in  arms  on  the 
least  mention  of  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  schools.  Th6  case  is  now  mate- 
rially altered.  Circumstances,  some  of 
them  of  an  appalling  cbaracter,  have 
occurred  during  the  interval,  and  have 
bad  their  due  weight,  along  with  time, 
"  the  greatest  of  innovators,"  in  ef- 
fecting this  roost  desirable  change. 
The  result  is  certoinly  promising.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  much  warning,  much  ad- 
vice, tendered  by  the  press  to  the  ad- 
voeates  of  dissection ;  but  there  is  also 
much  consolation  held  out— and  above 
all,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  good 
feeling  and  earnestness  abundantly  dis- 
played. 

But  the  tribunal  which  must  determine 
the  question  in  the  last  resort  is  centred 
in  the  collective  wisdom.  What  change, 
if  any,  has  been  effected  in  the  removing 


of  prejudices  in  this  quarter,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  say :  but  we  should  bope, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  simple,  straight- 
forward legislative  measure  being  pro- 
posed for  the  consideration  of  parliament, 
no  serious  obstacles,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, may  supervene.  Our  fears,  bow- 
ever,  must  not  be  dissembled;— it  is  in 
the  upper  house,  we  apprehend,  that 
all  the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  the 
subject  will  lie ;  and  it  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Warburton's 
bill,  such  as  it  was,  (and  any  thing, 
heaven  knows,  would  be  better  than 
the  present  anomalies,)  received  its 
finishing  coup  in  that  house :  it  became 
necessary,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
to  withdraw  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
determined  hostility  of  a  large  number 
of  peers,  and  nearly  all  the  bishops — a 
curious  instance,  by  the  way,  of  the  oc- 
casional approximation  of  the  feeling 
and  intelligence  of  the  extremes  o^ 
society. 

As  matters  stand,  most  assuredly  no 
respectable  body  in  the  community  have 
more  to  complain  of  than  the  teachers 
of  anatomy;  and,  perhaps,  with  the 
exception  of  their  actual  grievances, 
nothing  can  be  more  galling  to 
them  than  the  pretended  remedies  pro- 
posed by  their  ill-judging  friends. 
"  We  think  we  know  a  way,"  says  one, 
"  to  reconcile  the  safety  of  the  people 
from  murder,  with  the  regulated  prose- 
cution of  the  science  of  anatomy.  Let 
the  schools  be  licensed,  and  let  one  con- 
dition of  the  license  be,  to  keep  an 
exact  register  of  every  subject,  describ- 
ing exactly  its  age,  colour,  complexion, 
&c.  by  which  it  may  be  best  identified, 
as  well  as  the  stage  of  its  progress  to 
decay — inserting  dates,  even  to  ike 
hour.  Then  the  schools  must  be  open 
to  the  familiar  visitation  of  twjo  in- 
telligent inspectors^  who  may  examine 
the  registers,  and  the  suhjecis  too  if  ne- 
cessary, and  who  may  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's office.    This  would  throw  no  dif- 
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ficulty  in  the  way  of  the  anatomist  (!), 
ivhile  it  would  completely  obriate  the 
barking  system.  Let  us  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  working  of  the  plan  i-^A 
person  is  missing ;  his  friends  apply  at 
Bow-Street ;  the  application  is  forward- 
ed to  the  visiting  commissioners;  they 
examine  the  registers,  going  back  to 
the  period  from  which  the  missing  per- 
80|i  was  last  seen.  If  he  has  been  mur- 
dered (what !  though  this  notable  plan 
was  to  obviate  all  murder  ?),  though  it 
were  years  before,  there  stands  the  clue 
to  evidence  against  the  murderers  ;  the 
servants  of  the  school  can  be  produeed 
against  the  murderers,  and  will  furnish 
more  or  less  satisfactory  proof.  The 
existence  of  this  system  will  be  quickly 
made  known  to  the  resurrection-men ; 
and  if,  after  they  know  it,  they  repeat 
the  practices  of  Burke  and  Bishop,  they 
must  know  that  they  are  rushing  into 
certain  destruction."  Will  it  be  be- 
lieved that  this  is  seriously  put  forth  by 
one  of  the  "best  possible  pubb'c  in- 
structors," as  a  certain  remedy  for  the 
present  untoward  state  of  dissecting  es- 
tablishments, and  actually  wound  up  to 
a  conclusion  without  telling  how  or 
whence  the  supply  of  bodies  is  to  be 
procured.  Yes,  true,  there  are  resur^ 
reciian-nun  mentioned  in  the  scheme. 
The  dealing  with  these  worthies,  then, 
is  to  be  connived  at,  while  an  exact  ac^ 
count  of  their  proceedings  is  kept  in  the 
register ;  the  school  is  to  be  turned  into 
a  sort  of  morgue,  and  a  complete  trap 
for  the  Burkers !  Excellent  legislator  ! 
while  not  one  hint  is  thrown  out  of  al- 
lowing the  body-snatchers  even  a  little 
jnore  latitude  in  their  operations. 
Surely  be  thinks  that  these  old  hands  at 
every  desperate  mischief  will  simply 
suffer  themselves  to  be  caught  with 
chafl^  and  that  they  will  deal  freely  with 
those  whom  they  know  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar *•  hue  and  cry"  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  surely  be  supposes,  in  his 
wisdom,  that  the  gentlemen, who  keep 


schools  may  be  thus  turned  into  a  useful 
body  of  police,  and  will  think  them^ 
selves  liberally  dealt  with  by  having  the 
use  of  the  bodies  (for  which  they  have 
paid  enormous  sums)  for  their  pains*. 
Rank  stupidity  !  Rather  let  the  doors 
of  the  theatres  of  anatomy  be  closed  for 
ever,  and  the  living  dissected  "  without 
remorse  or  dread,"  than  the  students  of 
a  liberal  profession  be  found  mean 
enough  to  submit  to  such  a  system  of 
organized  thief-catching.  Away  with. 
such  friends  of  anatomy ! 

Yet  thu  man,  we  have  no  doubt; 
means  well^  or  at  least  not  un* 
kindly,  to  the  profession,  and  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  well-disposed,  who 
think  that,  what  with  the  prejudices, 
and  what  with  the  host  of  difficulties 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  nothing 
better  than  this  simple  "  way*'  can  be  sug-- 
gested.  We  eould  give  an  instance  of 
another,  who,  in  his  regular  morning 
dose  of  swaggering  nonsense  about 
"  human  shambles,"  and  the  atrocities 
of  anatomists  (whom  he  really  seems 
anxious  to  identify  with  the  "  Burk^ 
ers"),  mixes  up  such  a  quantity  of  ig- 
norance, along  with  what  would  other- 
wise seera  deliberate  insult  to  the  pro^ 
fession,  that  the  beverage  is  perfectly 
neutralized  and  harmless.  But  he  is 
the  only  exception,  that  we  know  of,  to> 
the  liberal  feeling  so  generally  mani- 
fested around  him  i  and  as  his  only  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  attract  notoriety  by 
his  obstinate  wrongheadedness,  we  shall 
leave  him  in  his  honourable  singularity^ 
and  not  gratify  him  by  a  word  more  ej&- 
posure. 

All  this,  however,  onfy  serves  to  setr 
the  oppression  of  the  anatomists  more 
conspicuously  in  view,  while  the  remedy 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  much  as  ever  darkly 
concealed  from  sight.  Such  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case ;  the  means  that  are 
most  obviously  within  our  power  are 
often  the  most  likely  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  this  must  be  our  excuse  for  appa« 
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l«Dtly  reeom mending  such  8impl6>jcpe* 
dients  a*  every  one  might  seem  to  have 
Ihougbt  of  before. 

Mach  trill  depend  on  the  line  of  con* 
dttct  now  adopted  by  anatomists  them- 
seUes ;  much  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  assem- 
bled for  the  spedal  purpose  of  providing 
'a  remedy  for  the  existing  evils ;  much  on 
the  tone  in  which  a  measure  of  rdief 
•hail  be  brought  before  pariiament  i 
and  every  thing  else  must  ^est  with 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  the  people,  nothing  is  to  be  ex* 
pected :  they  Will  abides  we  presume,  by 
She  decision  of  their  representatives. 

The  unceremonious  remedy  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  of  appealing  to 
the  government,  and  demanding  that  all 
the  schools  of  anatiimy  be  suppressed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  until  they  can 
he  revived  agmin  upon  a  proper  footing, 
would  be  a  remedy  with  a  vengeance.  Let 
thB  friends  of  anatomy  beware  how  they 
«dopt  this  method  of  proceeding.  It  has 
too  much  the  air  of  bravado  and  intimida- 
tion to  be  productive  of  theleutbeneit. 
But  we  cannot  seriously  think  that  any  li* 
beraUminded  body  of  men  would  becapa- 
•Ue  of  such  absurdity.  A  simpler  course 
iies  open  to  them.  All  lAsy  can  do  is, 
4o  make  a  feeling  statement  of  their 
grievances,  accompanied  by  a  calm  ex* 
postalatlon,  addressed  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  if  aetually  determined  to 
«dd  a  sanction  to  their  representations, 
let  them  threaten  oh^di^nct  to  the  Ukw», 
.  As  for  the  Collie,  their  Une  of  pro* 
•ceedUig  is  more  clearly  marked  out. 
Let  them  pointedly  express  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  profession  labours; 
let  them  show  what  measures  are  most 
likely  to  remove  those  difficulties  i  and 
let  them,  in  fine,  gently,  yet  firmly  de- 
clare, that  they  will  examine  no  eandu 
dmiefor  their  diplomafUntH  due  pewntion 
hmee  (mm  mmdefer  the  tehoolt. 

With  regard  to  the  legislative  mea- 
sure most  proper  to  be  recommended, 


we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with 
the  greatest  diffidence.  We  dread  to 
think  that  the  prejudices  against  deriv- 
ing the  supply  of  the  schools  from  the 
dass  of  the  *'  unclaimed  poor*'  are  aa 
deeply-rooted  as  ever :  they  wouM  syeeu 
to  be  almost  invincible :  not  open  to 
the  artillery  of  reason,  but  deeply  eiH 
trenched  in  a  national  peculiarily  of 
thinking.  Should  this  prove  to  be  un- 
alterably the  case,  the  only  resource  h 
evidently  to  be  found  in  the  supplies 
whfch  the  jails,  penitentiaries,  and 
houses  of  correction  will  affoid.  The 
sentence  of  murderers  must  remain  un-* 
altered,  and  the  bodies  of  suicides  musl 
be  turned  to  advantage  :-rtlioogh  vre 
fear  in  this  instance  also  we  may  have 
prejudices  to  deal  with,  there  seems  to 
be  a  lutftona/ principle  engaged  in  this 
matter  i  and  euieide,  without  benefitting 
the  interests  of  science,  may  probably 
be  claimed  as  0  privilege  by  the  better 
dasses  in  our  community. 

Abore  all,  let  promptitude  and  eneigy 
be  displayed  in  whatever  steps  are  taken. 
Nearly  three  years  have  now  dapscd 
since  Mr.  Warbortoo's  bill  was  lost 
among  the  Lords.  Nothing  has  since 
been  done.  Political  engagements,  and 
great  national  schemes  in  progress,  have 
been  pleaded  in  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  interests  of  anatomy.  Can  they  be 
longer  pleaded,  or  may  the  provision  of 
the  schools  be  any  longer  put  off  vnth 
impunity  ? 


MEETING  OF  ANATOMIIH^. 

Some  evenings  ago  a  meeting  of  lec- 
turers on  anatomy  was  called  together, 
in  order  to  consider  what  steps  they 
ought  to  take,  in  consetjuence  of  the 
recent  events  connected  with  the  supply 
of  subjects  for  dissection.  A  resolution, 
having  for  its  object  to  address  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council,  praving  that 
all  the  anatomical  schools  in  the  King- 
dom might  instantly  be  closed,  was 
agreed  to,  with,  it  b  said,  only  one  dis- 
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^entleat  Toice;  and  a  committee  ap« 
pointed  to  carry  tiiie  design  into  effect. 
On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  some  of  the 
principal  teachers  were  absent-,  while 
others  were  taken  by  surprise ;  and  ano- 
ther meeting  having  been  convened  two 
days  after,  the  above  rather  precipitate 
resolution  was  negatived,  some  of  those, 
On  reflection,  opposing  it  who  had  pre- 
▼ioiuly  voted  iii  itb  favour.  It  was  de« 
cided  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 

gointed  to  wait  upon  tlie  Secretary  of 
tate  for  the  Home  Department,  to  con- 
Ter  with  him  as  tu  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
crisis. 


ALLEOED  DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANTI- 
DOTE IT)  CHOLERA. 

A  WIILI.-KNOWN  physician  at  Sunder- 
land has  written  to  the  government,  an- 
bounciog  the  discovery  on  hfs  part  of  a 
eitre  for  cholera,  and  intimating  his 
readiness  to  malce  it  known  on  receiving 
an  adequate  compensation.  Desirous  as 
we  are  to  express  ourselves  with  modera- 
tion, we  can  scarcely  restrain  our  indig-f 
nation  at  the  bare  idea  of  any  man  stop- 
ping to  make  his  real  or  supposed  dis- 
covery a  matter  of  trade  and  barter  at 
the  moment  his  fellow- creatures  are 
dying  around  him;  and  such  we  have 
heard  is  alt>o  the  sentiment  contained  in 
the  cutting  answer  which  has  been  sent 
to  him.  If  the  Doctor  has  made  any 
discovery,  let  him  follow  the  example 
of  Jenner,  by  giving  it  to  the  world, 
and,  if  it  prove  successful,  the  country 
will  not  think  any  sum  too  large  a  re- 
compense. But  then  it  must  be  shewn 
that  it  really  is  a  remedy,  and,  to  do  this, 
a  very  different  rate  of  mortality  from 
that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  must 
be  exhibited.  Unless  there  be  some 
explanation  to  be  offered,  such  as  we 
cannot  at  present  anticipate,  this  event 
will  be  a  crowning  to  the  discreditable 
proceedings  which  have  already  taken 
place  at  Sunderland. 


•  DR.  JOHNSON  AND  flis  «« CREED." 

Dr.  Jambs  Johnson,  in  the  laat  niim- 
ber  of  the  Lancet,  says,  "  The  editor 
of  a  contemporary  Journal  has  instituted 
a  series  of  attacks  on  me,  apparently 
for  changing  my  creed;  though  he 
himself  sets  out  with  a  declaration  that 
he  has  entirely  changed  his  own,  from 
anti-contagion  to  contagion.  1  have  not 
changed  my  creed;  but  why  he  changed 
his  creed,  is  best  known  to  himself.'* 
It  would  be  affectation  not  to  admit  that 
we  are  the  culprits  here  alluded  to,  and 
the  significant  "why"  (in  italics)  would 
seem  to  imply  that  we  had  better  or 
worse  reasons  than  other  people  for 
having  supposed,  from  the  history  of 
ebolera  in  India,  that  it  wm  not  con- 
tagious, and  believing,  from  its  history 
in  Europe,  that  it  u  contagious.  If 
the  querist  can  discover  why  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Orton,  and  many  others,  have 
become  contagionists,  we  shall  not  re- 
quire to  answer  his  question ;  the  why 
and  wherefore,  as  applied  to  them  and 
to  us«  being,  we  presume,  precisely  the 
same.  The  writer  goes  on—"  At  pre- 
sent I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  attadcs  on 
any  man;  but  I  will  not  hold  myself 
bound  to  suffer  the  arrows  of  malevo- 
lence to  fly  about  my  head  without  re- 
pelling them."  The  *«  arrows  Of  ma- 
levolence" flying  about  one's  head,  is  a 
very  pretty  figure  of  speech,  but  the 
worthy  Doctor  is  quite  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  such  weapons  were  levelled 
at  him  by  us ;  neither  were  our  obser- 
vations made,  as  he  says,  because  ho 
*'  changed  his  creed,"  but  because  he 
chose  to  address  the  public,  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press,  in  a  series 
of  papers,  which  we  thought  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  The  opinions  of  any 
man  who  does  this,  become  public pro^ 
perty,  and  we  have  a  right  to  deal  witb 
them  as  such.  But  why  cannot  our 
"ancient  ally"  have  patience ?— that 
same  pursuing  of  the  subject  to  which 
he  alludes,  and  which  is  to  appear  in 
his  next  number,  ouf^ht  surely  to  con- 
tent him.  Though,  it  seems,  our  con- 
temporary does  not  recommend  the  use 
of  common  salt  in  cholera,  yet  every 
one  knows  how  largely  he  deals  in 
Attic  salt  when  be  himself  is  choleric. 
Doubtless,  the  forthcoming  "  article"  is 
an  exquisite  one  of  its  kind,  and  will 
produce  a  most  enlivening  effect— if  he 
will  only  let  us  hava  it  fresh  and 
sparkling,  to  begin  the  new  year  withal. 
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instead  of  sufferinf^  the  spirit  to  ooze 
out  by  degrees  through  the  pages  of  the 
Lancet. 


NATIONAL  VACCINE  BOARD. 

Wb  understand  that  this  establishment 
is  to  be  discontinued  :  if  so,  we. trust 
that  sonoe  efficient  mode  of  Iceeping  up 
the  supply  of  vaccine  lymph  will  be 
adopted. 

WOUNDS  FROM  ROCKETS. 

It  is  rather  a  remarlcable  fact,  that  not 
fewer  than  four  persons  were  brought 
to  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  evening  of 
the  coronation,  with  wounds  of  the 
head  from  the  shafts  of  rockets.  In 
each  instance,  the  wound  was  on  or 
near  the  left  temple,  as  if  the  bead 
roost  naturally  turned  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  in  looking  at  an  object  nearly 
straight  above  the  spectator.  One  of 
these  lads  lost  his  lite,  the  others  were 
se\'erely  wounded;  and  we  allude  to 
the  circumstance  at  present  for  this 
reason,  that  we  have  been  informed  the 
rockets  tvere  procured  from  Woolwich, 
with  loaded  shafts,  on  purpose  to  make 
them  go  straight  up,  whereas  care  ought 
to  be  taken  (as  these  instances  show)  to 
give  them  an  oblique  direction,  so  as,  at 
feast,  to  clear  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  spectators. . 

INJECTION  OF  SALTS  INTO  THE 
VEINS  IN  CHOLERA. 
Wb  perceive  that  a  charge  of  a  very  absard 
description  was  made  against  as  at  the 
Westminster  Society  on  Saturday  evening 
last  by  the  gentleman  who  there  and  then 
read  a  paper  suggesting  a  ntw  method  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera.  Certainly,  considering 
the  multitude  of  remedies  proposed  and  tried 
in  this  fatal  disease  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  to  be  able  to  hit  on  any 
thing  new  in  that  way,  is  a  matter  of  some 
merit ;  but  this  is  not  what  we  have  imme- 
diately to  do  with ;  we  are  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  value,  or  probable  value  rather,  of  a 
remedy  which  has  not  as  yet  yielded  any 
practical  result ;  our  present  business  is  to 
settle  the  claim  of  the  self-supposed  origina- 
tor of  the  method. 

•In  our  last  number,  under  the  head  of 
'*  remedies  tried  at  Sunderland  in  cholera — 
Others  suggested,"  we  took  occasion  to  say. 


after  noticing  some  other  things,  "  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  a  trial  of  injecting  medi- 
cated solutions  into  the  veins,  pertiealariy 
some  of  the  neutral  salts,  as  muriate  of 
soda ;"  and  **  we  think  that  the  views  of 
Dr.  Stevens,  as  to  the  effect  of  salts  on  the 
blood,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly  called 
attention,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  test  as 
speedily  as  possible."  And  this  was  the 
foundation  of  the  charge  of  plagiary— of 
course  by  anticipation— which  the  gentlemaa 
alluded  to  thought  fit  to  bring  against  na. 
But,  forsooth,  the  subject  of  the  gentlenun*s 
paper  was  intimated  (however  obscnrely)  on 
that  night  week :  ergo,  it  was  "  upon  that 
hint  we  spake :"  we  "  embescled,"  in  short, 
(for  this  was  the  polite  expression  used  to- 
wards us)  our  suggestion  from  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  notice — whence  else  could  we  have 
had  it?  How  superlatively  ridicniooa! 
We  question  if  the  desire  of  being  thought 
a  discoverer  ever  betrayed  an  individual 
into  such  a  depth  of  absurdity.  We 
would  fain  hope  that  Dr.  O'Shaoghnessy 
has  thought  belter  of  it  since,  and  that 
he  is  convinced,  ere  this,  of  the  precipitate 
folly  of  his  charge  ;  but  lest  he  should  not 
be  so,  we  shall  take  leave  to  set  him  right 
on  the  validity  of  his  claims,  and  that  with 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence,  the 
most,  incontrovertible. 

Let  us  first,  though,  settle  exactly  what 
this  new  method  or  singular  discovery  is,  that 
is  laid  claim  to.  The  idea  of  injecting  fluid 
into  the  veins  in  almost  any  unmanageablo 
disorder  now-a-days,  is  most  assuredly  no 
novelty  :  nobody  would  be  so  silly  as  to 
take  merit  to  himself  for  simply  propos- 
ing injection  into  the  veins  in  cholera : 
the  merit,  then,  in  the  present  case,  must 
be  supposed  to  be  centered  in  the  pro- 
posal :  1,  to  oxygenate,  or  at  least  redden, 
the  blood  in  cholera  by  the  exhibition  of 
salts ;  and,  V,  to  do  it  by  injection.  From 
the  nature  of  the  charge  made  on  us,  we  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  meritorious  points 
in  the  new  method  which  are  sought  to  be 
appropriated  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy — but  we 
shall  at  once  shew  how  evaneseently  slender 
are  the  claims  of  this  gentleman  on  both 
points  to  be  considered  as  original. 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  presume 
our  readers  unacquainted  with  the  views  of 
Dr.  Stevens  relative  to  the  condition  of  the 
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blood  in  malx^naAt  diseesM— or  hia  method 
of  treatment  founded  on  those  Tiewi :  we 
■ball  only  beg  to  state  expressly  that  they 
were  given  to  the  pablic  through  a  paper 
read  before  the  College  of  Physicians  in  May 
1890,  and  of  which  an  ample  analysis  was 
given  in  this  joamal  at  the  time*.  Since  then 
we  can  refer  our  readers  to  the  more  ample 
and  masterly  communication  from  the  same 
gentleman  recorded  in  our  pages  about  three 
months  agot,  and  the  perusal  of  which  drew 
from  Dr.  Proot  the  flattering  opinion,  that 
**  it  contained  the  germs  of  discoveries  of  the 
last  importance  to  mankind^.'* 

But  even  anterior  to  this  lastcommooication 
of  Dt.  Stevens,  we  had  ourselves  more  than 
once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  opinions — 
particularly  in  a  leader  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Treatment  of  Cholera  $;  and  again  in  a 
leading  article,  in  which  we  detailed  at  some 
length  onr  own  impressions  relatice  to  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  effect  of  saline 
medicines  in  malignant  diseases  ||.  We  will 
not  occupy  oor  space  with  extracts  from 
those  papers,  thinking  it  sufficient  to  give 
exact  references  to  them ;  though  we^hould 
be  extremely  glad,  did  our  limits  permit  us, 
to  insert  at  length  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Sewall, 
of  Washington,  which  will  be  found  append* 
ed  to  the  leader  last  referred  to.  This  gen- 
tleman, after  stating  with  admirable  preci- 
sion the  results  of  Dr.  Stevens's  experiments, 
adds,  "  Whatever  practical  inferences  or 
change  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  these 
experiments  may  lead  us  to,  the  idea  that  the 
red  colour  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  saline 
matter  which  it  contains  is  entirely  new : 
and  no  one  can  deny  to  Dr.  Stevens  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
this  interesting  fact  %  ,** 

So  mnch  for  the  principle  of  the  pretended 
new  mediod.  But,  perhaps,  the  gentleman 
who  stands  candidate  for  all  the  honours  it 
will  bring  him,  rests  his  claim  on  the  parti- 
cular manner  of  applying  the  saline  sub- 
to  the    blood — by  injection.    Hear 


•  Medical  Oautte,  vol.  vl.  p.  217. 

t  Ibfd,  vol.  Till.  p.  740. 

t  Ibid,  p.  770. 

>  lMd,vol.v1iLp.404. 

f   Ibid,  vol.v1iLp.723. 

H  See  also  the  able  paper  of  Ifr.  Carlyon,  of 
Troro*  OD  the  EffecU  of  Mitre  on  the  Blo0d.-l[ed. 
Cas«  roL  vUl.  p.  626. 


what  a  valued  correspondent  of  ours,  Mr. 
Smart,  of  Cranbome,  says,  in  an  excellent 
paper  on  transfusion  of  blood  in  cholera:— 
"  When  I  spoke  of  cholera  as  a  '  corrupter,* 
I  mean  to  allude  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  in  that  disease.  This  is  a 
fact  known  to  foreign  pathologists ;  it  is  also 
known  by  Clanny  and  Stevens,  that  changes, 
perhaps  similar  changes,  take  place  in  the 
blood  of  typhoua  patients.  Hence,  there  is 
some  reason  for  assimilating  the  two  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  on  the  additional  ground 
that,  after  the  violence  of  the  attack  of  cho- 
lera is  past,  fever  of  a  typhoid  character  is 
apt  to  ensue.  If  the  restoration  of  the 
healthy  properties  of  the  blood  be  so  impor- 
tant a  point  in  the  treatment  of  typhus,  as 
the  researches  of  those  gentlemen  would  af- 
firm, and  if  this  can  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or 
the  neutral  salts,  1  have  long  thought,  whf 
should  ftot  thou  nUtttancm  be  directly  conveyed 
into  the  current  of  the  circulation  by  injection  T* 
These  remarks  are  dated  the  14th  November, 
and  were  published  in  this  journal  in  the 
very  number  which  came  out  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Society,  at 
which  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gave  noUct  of  his 
paper,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore the  said  paper  was  read. 

Here  we  might  stop,  and  conclude  onr  ob- 
servations with  the  question,  who  now  is  the 
emibeMMler  ? — but  we  have  no  wish  to  part  on 
bad  terms  with  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy :  we  can 
allow  much  for  the  lengths  into  which  the 
fond  ambition  of  shining  forth  as  a  discoverer 
seldom  fails  to  carry  the  youthful  aspirant* 
We  look  upon  his  present  eiercitation  as 
highly  creditable  to  his  talent  for  chemical 
research ;  but  most  assuredly  we  cannot  flat- 
ter him  by  professing  to  see  novelty  in  it, 
except  there  be  any  in  the  proposal  to  use  a 
particular  salt  (a  variety  of  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  chemical  investiga- 
tor engaged  in  such  experimental  inquiries) 
—-or  if  he  lay  any  stress  on  the  particular 
vein  into  which  he  would  have  the  injection 
made  (the  external  jugular),  we  can  asstire 
him  that  we  think  the  merit  of  this  suggestion 
completely  overbalanced,  by  the  singularly 
imminent  hazard  to  which  it  would  expose 
the  life  of  the  patient. 
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Lavot  relative  to  Dmeetion, 

Om  tbe  motion  of  Dr.  Somerrille,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Sigmond,  the  following  resolution 
was  nnanimoosly  carried  i — 

"  That  the  Committee  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society  be  requested  to  prepare  {te- 
titions  to  both  houses  of  parliament  to  re- 
present the  difficulty  which  attends  the 
study  of  anatomy  from  the  scarcity  of  dead 
.  bodies,  and  pray  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
upon  that  subject." 

Nature  and  Treatment  (f  ChoUra, 
Dr.  O'SnAUGiiNzssY  opened  the  discos* 
■ion  by  reading  an  elaborate  paper  oa  the 
propriety  of  injecting  oxygenated  lalts  info 
the  veins  in  cholera,  but  we  regret  to  say  in 
80  low  a  tone  that  a  considerable  part  of  it 
did  not  reach  us.  It  commenced  by  stating 
■that  it  WAS  not  without  much  hesitation  that 
be  (Dr.  0*S.}  had  on  previous  occasions 
.ventured  to  offer  contributions  to  the  so- 
ciety; the  subjects,  however,  were  of  an 
experimentsl  kind,  and  scarcely  admitted  of 
an  argument  being  adduced  against  them. 
.In  the  present  instance  his  observations 
were  strictly  eiperimental,  and  therefore  ad- 
mitted of  demonstration.  From  all  the 
statements  and  history  of  oholera  yet  pre- 
>flented,  it  was  evident,  that  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  therapeutical  agents  employed 
the  disease  sometimes  began  with  such 
dreadful  violence  that  medical  aid  failed  in 
arresting  its  progress.  For  the  truth  of  that 
assertion »  sufficient  evidence  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Warsaw  epidemic,  where  the  disease 
proved  extxemely  fatal,  notwithstanding  that 
It  was  treated  by  a  combination  of  the  most 
devoted  men  that  medicine  had  perhaps  ever 
furnished  to  mankind.  At  Sunderland,  the 
mortality  of  cases  termed  '*  malignant," 
was  so  great  that  the  eiperience  of  the  past 
seemed  almost  valueless  as  to  the  future  pro- 
tection afforded  against  the  malady  by  me- 
dicine. Hence  it  arose,  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  most  practical  men  in  the 
profession  were  assiduously  occupied  in 
search  of  some  more  specific  remedy  than 
-anv  which  had  been  yet  discovered.  It  de- 
volved on  practical  chemists  to  inquire  whe- 
ther in  the  remote  causes,  in  the  physiology 
or  pathology  of  this  disease,  any  data  could 
be  discovered  which  might  lead  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy.  It  would  be  admitted 
that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  poison  was 
unknown,  some  terming  it  animal,  others 
vegetable,  some  aerial,  and  others  terres- 
trial, liooking  to  the  consecutive  and  re- 
mote causes,  what  were  the  common  cir- 
cumstances observed  ?    What  were  the  phy- 


siological changes,  if  any  1  What  frera  the 
chemical  changes,  if  snoh  there  were  1  To 
answer  those  questions  correctly,  they  mast 
consider  the  disease  both  in  its  abstract  and 
essential  forms,  divesting  it  of  all  accidental 
phenomena.  What  were  the  first  effects  of 
the  remote  causes'?  From  the  evidenoe  of 
those  who  had  witnessed  the  disease,  it  ap- 
peared that. the  effects  were  particularly  ob- 
servable in  the  sanguineous  system.  Hence 
the  skin  became  blue,  the  secretions  were 
suspended,  the  arteries  coataincNl  black 
blood  ;  no  carbonic  acid  was  evolved  in  the 
lungs,  the  returned  air  of  respiration  was  as 
cold  as  whdn  it  entered  those  organs.  Such 
were  the  primitive  effects  of  the  remote 
causes,  and  these  gave  rise  to  a  third  aet  of 
phenomena,  to  which  it  was  unnecessanr  for 
him  to  revert  on  this  occasion.  The  follow- 
ing questions,  then,  naturally  suggested 
themselves.  First,  what  was  the  alteration 
in  the  black  and  thickened  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  state  of  arterialisation,  the  im- 
peded secretions,  &c.  by  which  the  affection 
was  attended!  Secondly,  what  waa  the 
best  mode  bv  which  that  sStificial  state  could 
be  remedied  1  In  considering  the  first  ques- 
tion, they  must  admit  that  in  all  diseases  it 
would  of  course  be  a  proper  procedure  to 
counteract  the  remote  causes,  if  they  were 
visible,  according  to  a  rational  mode.  Hav- 
ing shewn  the  improbability  of  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  those  causes,  were  they  justi- 
fied in  attacking  its  effects?  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  without  a  precedent  in  other 
oases,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  this  was  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  now  under  eon- 
sideration.  They  found  a  great  majority  of 
practitioners  earnestly  recommending  vene- 
section, not  as  a  sedative,  not  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic, not  as  a  blind  empirical  specific,  bat 
as  the  means  of  diminishing  the  venous  con- 
gestion, of  restoring  the  suspended  circula- 
tion, of  recovering  the  arterial  quality  of  the 
blood,  of  which  a  brisht  scarlet  hue  was  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  Such  was  the  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Kennedy, 
and  others  who  had  reasoned  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  complaint.  Another  class  of 
physicians,  embracing  the  same  views,  pro- 
posed by  different  means  to  attain  the  same 
desirable  object ;  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
absence  of  arterialisation,  thev  recommended 
the  inhalation  of  oxygenated  gases,  or  the 
protoxyde  of  asote .  Now  it  might  ratioaaUy 
be  expected  that  the  success  or  .failure  oi 
these  methods  would  afford  a  touch-stone  of 
some  authority  in  deciding  on  the  rationality 
of  the  principle  on  which  they  were  prac- 
tised. Accordingly,  it  was  established  by 
the  most  numerous  writers  that  detraction  of 
blood  had  removed  the  effect,  and  cured  the 
disease.  But  before  proceeding  further,  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  briefly  iatooaoMa 
which  interfered  with  the  universality  of  ve- 
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mmdtUm,  and  tlMse  migiit  be  found  to  rctide 
in  Um  deliilitatiDg  influence,  whether  tran* 
rient  or  partial,  which  the  detraction  of 
blood  oometimes  ocoaeioned,  and  which, 
when  added  to  the  debilitatine  effects  and 
remote  caoaes  of  the  affection,  become  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  vital  powers  remaining 
in  the  eyatem.  Again,  blood  mipiht  not  be 
proeorable  ;  and  when  they  coniidered  that 
the  venons  circulation  was  almost  completely 
suspended  in  violent  cholera,  it  eould 
scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  d^ 
traction  of  blood  by  yeaesection  was  fre- 
qoently  found  to  be  unattainable.  Theinha- 
latioD  of  oxygen  gas  had  failed,  but  that  did 
not  shew  that  the  re-arterialisation  of  the 
blood  would  not  cure  the  disease.  Many 
caoseacoDsptred  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
gas  into  tbe  circulation  of  the  lungs.  Aeain, 
the  suspended  action  of  the  heart  permitted 
but  an  insigniEcant  portion  of  blood  to  be 
'Circulated,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  certain 
portion  allowed  a  new  stratum  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  inspired  air.  Let  them  next  in- 
quire, whether  there  did  not  exist  some  cer- 
tain method  of  inducing  arterialization,  and 
that  method  free  from  the  objecdons  to 
which  venesection  and  gaseous  medication 
were  ejmosed.  It  appeared  to  him  (Dr. 
0*$.)»  that  if  they  coold  bring  a  certain  sa- 
line Babetance,  highly  oxygenated,  freely 
into  contact  vrith  the  blood,  thev  could  re* 
stoce  the  arterialiaed  oolour,  and  most  pro- 
bably alleviate  the  bad  symptoms  of  tbe  case. 
It  waa,  however,  obvious,  that  in  a  disease 
ef  socbxapidi^,  one  in  which  the  circulation 
was  almost  suspended,  and  the  intestines 
covered  with  a  tenacious  matter,  it  was  in 
vain  to  suppose  that  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  yellow  fever,  would  permit  the  abeorp. 
tion  of  materials  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal*  He,  therefore,  conceived  the  idea  of 
injecting  such  substances  into  the  veins  as 
would  restore  the  natural  quality  of  the  vital 
fluid.  Before,  however,  so  novel  a  practice 
eould  be  pat  into  execution,  it  was  necessary 
to  hatve  a  distinct  notion  of  the  effects  of 
individual  salts  upon  blood  without  the  body, 
and  when  circulating  in  the  living  fiame. 
Thooo  which  contained  the  greatest  quantity 
of  oxygen  were  the  nitrate  and  chlorate  of 
potasaa.  A  few  grains  of  those  salts  would 
change  tbe  cdour  of  a  larser  quantity  of 
blood  than  the  pulmonic  circulation  generally 
contained.  They  also  knew  that  tlie  nitrate 
and  chtorate  of  potassa  entered  the  systeia 
from  the  intestines,  and  passed  off  in  the 
urine — ^wherain  they  might  be  detected — 
without  injuring  the  organisation  of  the  blood 
through  which  they  passed.  From  those 
lacts  It  was  evident,  that  the  injeetion  of  the 
substances  he  had  just  mentioned  into  veins 
could  not  possibly  do  mischief,  but  might  ef^ 
feet  much  good.  In  corroboration  of  the 
probable  e^aov  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
he  briefly  aUooed  to  some  eaperimeats  he 


Jmd  made  in  prosecuting  bin  totological  in- 
quiries. In  one  series  of  experiments,  from 
10  to  60  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassa  were 
injected  into  the  cervical  veins  of  a  large 
dog,  which  seemed  to  experience  little  ill 
efiects.  The  pulse  rose  in  fulness  and  fre- 
quency; he  passed  urine  copiously  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  evidently  contained 
the  chlorate.  Blood  was  drawn  frt>m  the 
brachial  vein,  and  presented  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. In  another  series  of  experiments,  tbe 
doe  was  brought  into  a  state  of  asphyxia, 
and  when  he  was  apparently  deaa,  half 
a  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potassa  was  in- 
jected into  the  jugular  vein.  The  pulsa- 
lion  of  tbe  heart  returned,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  he  passed  urine,  containing  the 
injected  salt.  He  (Dr.  O'S.)  trusted 
he  should  not  be  mistaken  as  supposing 
that  the  prsctice  of  injecting  into  the 
veins  would  prove  equally  successful  in  cho- 
lera ;  but  these  experimeato  seemed  to  him 
to  prove,  that  by  injecting  the  nitrate  or 
chlorate  of  potassa,  the  blood  was  restored 
to  its  arterial  tint,  and  the  process  of  circu- 
lation and  arterialisation  thereby  accelent- 
•d.  In  cases  of  cholera,  he  would  recom- 
mend injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  where 
it  crossed  the  stemo>mastoideus  muscle. 
The  syringe  used  for  the  injection  should  not 
eontam  more  than  two  or  Uiree  ounces  ;  the 
sohition  should  be  injected  warm  ;  the  tube 
should  not  be  more  than  an  inch  long,  and 
gently  curved,  in  order  to  assist  manipula- 
tion. In  performing  the  operaCioa,  he  would 
merely  make  a  puncture  in  the  vein,  and  not 
detach  it  from  the-  surrounding  parts.  The 
injection  should  be  made  deliberately ;  frt>m 
10  to  30  grains  of  the  ealt  might  be  employ- 
ed. It  would  be  desirable,  before  the  expe- 
riment was  tried  minutely,  to  analyze  cbo^ 
lera  blood ;  for,  to  his  mind,  no  satisfactory 
analysis  had  yet  been  completed.  He 
then  briefly  recapitulated  the  advan- 
tages which  he  thought  likely  to  result  from 
tbe  plan  he  had  proposed,  and  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  trespass 
farther  on  the  time  of  the  society,  or  he 
might  derive  an  additional  argument  from 
the  recent  experiments  on  the  blood  by  Drs. 
Prout,  Christison,  and  others.  He  had  in- 
tended to  draw  collateral  support  from  Dr. 
Stevens's  experiments,  but  he  understood 
tiie  doctor  was  shortly  about  to  publish  his 
work  on  that  subject,  and  thereforo  he  (Dr. 
0*S.)  had  foregone  his  original  design.  Be- 
fore he  concluded,  he  had  .to  call  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  society  to  a  recommendation,  si- 
milar to  his  own,  proposed  in  the  Medical 
Gasette  of  that  da^,  and  which  was  nearly 
similar  to  the  notice  he  had  given  at  the 
preceding  meeting.  If  the  present  were  a 
time  for  private  feeling,  he  might  appeal  to 
the  gentleman  who  presided  on  the  last  oc- 
casion*-to  the  secretary— to  the  meeting 
itaelf,  whether  he  did  not  disttnctly  make 
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the  proposition ; — ^he  might  appeal  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  be  might  appeal  to  the  reporter 
of  the  Gasette  himself;  but  he  would  forego 
all  feeling  of  rivalry,  whether  the  person 
who  availed  himself  of  his  (Dr.  0'S.*s)  re- 
marks were  the  Editor  of  the  JVf  edical  Ga- 
zette or  any  other — for  he  thought  it  un- 
likely that  any  member  of  the  profession 
could  be  wilfully  guilty  ef  the  batenas  ofthui 
embaatUng  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  ano- 
ther-—and  would  merely  remark,  that  he 
was  pleased  his  opinions  had  received 
support  from  so  respectable  a  quarter. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference  between 
them  ; — the  Medical  Gasette  recommended 
the  injection  of  common  salt,  and  be  (Dr, 
O'S.)  advised  the  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa.  He  would  venture  to  remind  the 
editor  of  the  journal  in  question,  that  the 
chloride  of  sodiimi,  though  it  reddened 
venous  blood,  did  not  oiygenate  it,  because 
it  contained  no  oxygen.  There  were  many 
substances  capable*  of  reddening  the  blood 
that  would  not  oxygenate  it.  He  thooeht  so 
far  aa  theory  went,  that  the  salts  he  had  pro- 
posed were  likely  to  afford  greater  thera- 
peutical advantages  than  those  proposed  in 
the  Medical  Gazette. 

Db.  Maclioo  rose  and  said,  that  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
Medical  Gazette,  he  could  positiTely  state 
that  the  charge  of  pirating  Dr.  O'Sbangh- 
nessy's  opinions  was  wholly  and  entirely 
groundless,  inasmuch  as  every  circumstance 
mentioned,  and  every  suggestion  thrown 
out,  had  been  made  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gazette  before  Dr.  O'Sbaoghneasy's 
paper  had  been  read,  or  it^  announce- 
ment taken  place.  The  effect  of  the  neu- 
tral salts  on  the  blood  had  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out  by  Tarious  writers  in 
the  Gazette,  as  all  who  read  it  must  be  fuUy 
aware;  and  however  ingenious  Dr.O'Shaogfa. 
nessy's  paper  might  be,  not  the  least  proof  of 
thatingenuity  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
contrived  to  bring  forward  his  ideas  with  so 
little  allusion  to  Dr,  Stevens,  to  whom,  and 
to  whom  alone,  was  due  all  the  merit  that 
belonged  to  novelty.  He  (Dr.  M.)  stated 
that  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  was  in  error  in  as- 
serting, that  common  salt  injected  into  the 
veins  contained  no  oxygen.  No  one  dreamt 
of  injecting  dry  chloride  of  sodium  ;  and  any 
one  acquamtM  with  chemistry  knew,  that 
when  thrown  into  water,  the  sodium  became 
united  with  oxygen  to  form  soda.  He  did 
not  mean  that  the  oxygen  was  likely  to  be 
separated  by  the  blood,  because  he  suspected 
that  the  change  of  colour  was  dependent  on 
quite  a  different  cause:  he  merey  wished 
to  answer  Dr,  O'Shaoghnessy's  remark  on 
that  particular  point.  The  very  identical 
proposal  cf  injecting  nitrate  of  potass  into 
the  veins,  now  adduced  by  Dr.  O'Sbaugh- 
nessy,  had  been  made  a  fortnight  ago  by  a 
writer  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and  he  had 


himself  been  engaged  in  some  ezperimeBts 
upon  the  subject.  [Dr.  Macleod  then  de- 
tailed these,  but  as  he  has  described  them 
in  a  letter,  inserted  at  page  357,  we  omit 
this  part  of  his  speech.] 

Da.  Johnson  here  made  some  remarks^ 
which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  insert,  as 
they  are  embodied  in  his  letter,  at  page  S57« 

Da.  Maclbod  said,  he  was  extremely 
mortified  to  bear  such  a  charge  against  Dr. 
Stevens;  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  ;  he  merely 
maintained,  that  whatever  merit  thero  was, 
be  it  great  or  small,  in  the  proposoil  of 
using  the  neutral  salts  to  change  the  state 
of  the  blood,  was  exclusively  bis. 

Dr.  Blick  then  rose  and  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  they  were  to  come  te 
any  thing  like  a  legitimate  conclusion  on 
the  propositions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  they  ought 
to  be  taken  seriatim.  [This  Dr.  Blick  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  do,  amid  some  con- 
fusion, and  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  was  im- 
perfectly heard.  He  argued  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  the  Indian  and  English  cholera.] 

Dr.  SIC  MONO  now  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Society,  while  he  adverted  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  disease.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  cholera,  mentioned  by  Sydenham,  more 
or  less  resembled  the  Asiatic  disease ;  bat 
he  agreed  with  Dr.  Copland  that  the  diseases 
differed  in  every  point  of  view.  Sydenham 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  and  correctly  noting 
every  symptom.  Small-pox  and  gout  had  been 
descril>ed  by  him  in  the  most  accurate  mai>- 
ner,  and  of  cholera  he  had  given  six  partis 
cular  symptoms.  Sydenham,  however,  ia 
his  siz  symptoms,  spoke  of  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, and  griping,  as  being  very  common  in  a 
certain  year.  Dr.  Sigmond  then  prodnced 
several  ancient  bills  of  mortality,  pnbliahed 
during  the  years  in  which  Sydenham  wrote 
his  account,  in  which  an  immense  nomber 
of  persons  were  described  as  having  died 
of  **  griping  of  the  guts,"  and  proceeded  ce 
remark  that  Sydenham  made  use  of  the 
word  cholera  when  speaking  of  hile.  The 
last  of  the  six  symptoms  of  which  Sydenham 
spoke,  was  that  of  collapse,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  frightening  the  by-standeis,  and 
carrying  the  patient  off  in  94  honi*.  He 
(Sydenham),  however,  preceded  that  sute- 
ment  by  remarking,  that  the  disease  seldom 
or  never  occurred  except  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October,  and  that  it  was 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  surfeit.  He  did 
not  speak  of  the  cold  breath,  nor  of  the  bine 
appearance  of  the  body,  two  drcumstancee 
which  it  was  impossible  to  believe  ooold 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  so  aconrate  an 
observer,  bad  they  occurred  in  anypatiettt 
under  his  care.  The  disease  described  by 
Sydenham  was  totally  different  from  the 
Asiatic  cholera.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
old  writeis  who  described  the  hhie  symp- 
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tonu  and  the  cold  breath.  They  described 
the  gripiDgs,  twistings,  and  conYolsione, 
arisiDg  from  a  flux  of  the  bowels,  bat  not 
:hat  extraordinarv  intestinal  state  which 
occurred  in  this  disease.  With  respect  to 
the  obserrations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  to  the 
affections  arising  from  some  peculiar  changes 
in  the  earth,  it  was  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence that  plague,  when  first  described,  was 
considered  to  proceed  from  the  same  cir- 
cnmstance.  Earthquakes,  comets,  &c.  took 
place  prior  to  the  occarrence  of  both  these 
malignant  affections ;  but  he  (Dr.  S.)  could 
not  trace  any  connexion  between  the  sup- 
posed cause  and  effect ;  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  cholera  arose  from  a  poison 
immediately  affecting  the  brain.  The  In- 
dian medical  men,  though  of  high  talent 
and  great  research,  found  a  disease  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted  before :  they 
did  not  know  what  name  to  give  it,  and 
therefore  gate  it  one  with  which  they  were 
best  acquainted,  as  producing  most  dreadful 
Bymptoms,  namely,  cholera.  They  were  the 
fim  persons  to  name  it,  and  did  so  from 
mere  comparison. 

Mr.  BoTLE  would  not  have  trespasssd  upon 
the  patience  of  the  meeting,  but  for  the  con- 
flictiog  opinions  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
actoal  symptoms  of  the  disorder  under  dis- 
ciusion.  He  had  seen  cholera  as  it  existed 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  Indian  and  common  cho- 
lera, he  believed,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  collapse,  in  the  dark  areolie  around 
the  eyes,  or  the  severity  of  the  spasms  ;  but 
in  epidemic  cholera  there  were  spasms  pro- 
docing  a  wrinkled  state  of  the  fingers,  there 
was  coldness  of  the  tongue,  cold  breath,  and 
the  absence  of  bile.  The  wrinkling  of  the 
fingers  deserved  particular  attention,  for  he 
had  never  seen  a  case  terminate  fatally,  un- 
less that  symptom  were  present.  With  re- 
gard to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  paper,  he,  as  a 
practical  man,  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  applicable  to  this  subject  Dr.  0*Shaugh- 
nessy  seemed  to  think  that  if  he  could  change 
the  appearance  of  the  blood,, he  would  cure 
his  patient ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
there  were  other  symptoms  present  besides 
the  want  of  oxygenauon  of  the  blood,  and 
remedying  that  defect  would  afford  no  relief 
to  the  other  symptoms.  Mr.  Boyle  then  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  he  expressed  on  the  last 
evening  of  discussion,  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  affection  consisting  essenriall^  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  gall-ducts,  from  which  he  again 
deduced  an  argument  in  favour  of  emetics, 
which,  he  said,  was  materially  strengthened 
by  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Barry,  of  admi- 
nistering salt  and  water,  which  must  act  on 
the  same  principle  as  emetics. 

Mr.  Kivo  rose  in  consequence  of  the 
opiaion  expressed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  as  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts.  He  had 
opened  nearly  a  thousand  bodies!  and  in 


about  one-half  he  had  been  unable  to  make 
the  bile  pass  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
duodenum.  After  some  farther  rather  de- 
sultory observations,  the  speaker  went  on  to 
give  an  account  of  a  case  of  cholera,  which 
he  had  attended  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Lobb,  of  Aldersgate-street.  **  The  old  wo- 
man*' was  so  severely  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease that  he  (Mr.  King)  thought  recovery 
impossible ;  but  to  bis  great  astonishment, 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
mustard  poultice  by  himself  (adopting  Dr. 
Blick's  suggestion,  or  rather  anticipating  it), 
al>out  eighteen  inches  square— [^me  one  in 
the  gallery  at  this  moment  exclaimed.  Hear, 
hear,  hear !  in  the  loud  and  solemn  manner  in 
which  Mr.  King  is  wont  to  do  so — the  imita- 
tion was  perfect,  and  produced  long  and  loud 
bursts  of  laughter,  by  which  the  speaker  was 
for  some  time  interrupted] — I  say,  eighteen 
inches  square  over  the  whole  abdomen :  the 
patient  speedily  rallied.  The  laughter  which 
accompanied  the  recital  of  this  case  induced 
the  speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narra- 
tive, to  vociferate,  that  if  the  audience  did 
not  believe  him,  they  might  make  inquiries 
at  No.  92,  in  Fleet-  street,  where  the  patient 
herself  would  corroborate  all  his  statements. 
He  then  concluded  by  deprecating  the  prac- 
tice of  injecting  the  jugular  vein,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  O'&haugbnessy,  on  accoimt  of  the 
danger  of  exciting  phlebitis. 

Dr.  Wrest  a  a  hoped  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing he  should  have  in  his  power  to  lay  before 
the  Society  a  communication  from  Notting<- 
ham,  relavent  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
that  town  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  at 
which  period  the  mortality  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  persons  daily.  He  had  also  heard 
that  the  aisease  once  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent  at  Rochester.  He  concluded  by  re- 
peating sonte  of  his  former  observations  re- 
lative to  the  identity  of  cholera. 

Mr. begged  to  correct  two  slight 

errors ;  the  one  committed  by  Dr.  MacLeod, 
and  the  other  by  Dr.  Sigmond.  Dr.  Mac- 
leod  had  spoken  of  Dr.  Stevens  as  having 
been  the  first  person  who  inuoduced  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  deraneed  state  of  the  fluids,  in 
opposition  to  the  French  doctrines  of  soli- 
dism.  That  honour  was  due  to  Dr.  Clanny, 
of  Sunderland.  Dr.  Sigmond  had  spoken  of 
Servetus,  as  having  first  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  blood;  that  great  physiologist 
merely  discovered  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnbssy  replied  yerv  briefly, 
that  he  had  little  to  say  which  would  not  in- 
volve a  repetition  of  the  arguments  read  in 
his  paper.  He  objected  to  Dr.  Macleod's  ex- 
periments, as  by  that  gentleman's  own  show- 
ing he  had  burfud  the  rabbits,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  eipected  that  an  animal  actually  dead 
could  be  resuscitated. 

The  Society  was  then  adjourned.  The 
debate  is  to  be  introduced  this  evening  by 
Mr  Searle. 
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MEDICO-BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Twelfth  ScMlOD. 

Tbis  society  commenced  ito  sittings  last 
month,  and  reports  of  two  meetings  hare 
been  lying  on  oar  table,  bat  cholera  has  so 
fSearfally  overspread  oor  p'^[«>»  &Qd  travels  still 
with  snch  alarming  rapiiuty  up  one  colomn 
and  down  another,  that  we  can  even  now 
afford  but  little  space  for  noticing  two  cori- 
oosly  interesting  papers  which  were  read  to 
the  Fellows  at  the  two  November  meetings* 

The  first,  commanicated  by  Dr.  Walsh, 
(accompanied  with  specimens,  not  only  ti 
the  plant  itoelf,  but  also  of  the  alluvial  soil 
on  which  it  grows,  the  subjacent  rock,  iu, 
&c.)f  lelated  to  the  "  Fungus  Militensis"  of 
the  isle  of  Gogo,  which  was  once  so  highly 
valued  by  the  Knights  of  Malta  that  a  con- 
stant guard  was  kept  for  its  especial  preser- 
vation. 

The  second  essay,  by  M«  Bonastre,  of 
Paris,  and  translated  by  the  Secretary,  con« 
tained  a  particuIaTlv  mterestin^  detail  of 
certain  vegetables  round  growing  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  of  a  totally  different  kind  to 
those  wbich  form  the  present  circumjacent 
flora.  We  only  regret  our  inability  to  do 
more  than  announce  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
which  excited,  and  most  deservedly,  very  ge- 
neral attention. 

The  Professor  of  Botany  likewise  ofibred 
some  important  observations  on  the  laws  of 
**  Isomorphism,"  or  '*  Homomorphism,'*  in 
vegetables,  of  which  we  shall  probably  ^ve 
a  further  account  on  some  future  occasion. 
The  Society,  at  its  rise,  adjourned  to  Dt  c 
15th,  when  it  was  announced  that  a  lecture 
would  be  delivered  by  the  Professor,  *<  On 
the  Conneiion  of  Medical  with  General  Bo- 
tany/' 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
On  Monday,  November  28th,  a  paper  on 
cholera,  comprising  an  account  of  an  epi- 
demic English  cholera,  which  appeared 
amonpt  his  Majesty's  ships  in  ordinary,  in 
the  nver  Medway,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  cf  the  present 
vear,  was  read  to  the  Society,  written 
by  Mr.  James  Htll,  the  surgeon  of 
the  ships  in  ordinary  at  Sheemess,  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  society.  The 
subject  of  cholera  was  resumed  on  Monday 
last,  and  will  be  again  discussed  on  Monday 
neit. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING 
AT  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

Ugtitun   of  ths  Common   Cmrotid-^Extirpa- 

tion  rf  Superior  MaiiUa* 
Wb  subjoin  an  account  of  a  verv  interesting 
operation  performed  by  Mr.  Earfe  last  Satur- 
day.   Our  report  may  appear  rather  tame 
after  the  highly-coloored  one  whieh  appeared 


in  the  nowapapers,  but  we  luive  reason  to  be« 
lieve  that  it  is  very  accurately  drawn  up,  Tbo 
Qperation,thottgh  notcommon,  we  need  scarce- 
ly say  is  not  new ;  and  we  ourselves  had  occa- 
sion to  record  its  performance  at  the  London 
Hospital,  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  less  than  a  year 
ago*.  Mr.  Scott  tied  the  external  csrotid ;  Mr. 
Earle  preferred  taking  up  the  common  trunk. 
The  forceps  used  in  both  was  Uston's,  made 
very  strong,  and  slightly  modified ;  indeed, 
we  believe  the  identical  instrument  was  used 
in  both.  It  is  but  justice  towards  Mr.  Earle 
to  remark,  that  the  operation  was  performed 
with  the  greatest  deiteritv  and  coolness ;  but 
we  strongly  disapprove  of  the  maniiestatioo 
of  feeling  to  which  it  subsequently  gave  rise 
in  the  operating  room.  They  who  make  a 
successful  operation  the  subject  of  teatifyiDg 
approbadon,  will  also  hold  themselves  enti- 
tled to  visit  an  unsuccessful,  though  perhaps 
not  Jess  skilful  performance,  with  marks  of 
their  displeasure ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  cause  of  operative  surgery  than  such 
displays.  We  are  ipfqrmed  that  Mr.  Earle, 
with  the  candour  wliich  those  who  know  him 
would  expect,  spoke  in  the  handsomest  man- 
ner of  the  assistance  afforded  him  by  Mr. 
Scott.  Our  reporter  states  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  clinical  lecture  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Eaxle,  after  reporting 
the  proves  of  the  case,  took  the  opportunity 
of  publicly  expressing  his  thanks  to  Mr.  i 
Scott,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  had 
come  forward,  and  for  the  many  valuable  I 
hints  and  able  assistance  which  he  had  ran-  , 
dered  him.  "  It  is  thus,"  he  concluded,  ' 
"  that  men  attached  to  public  instiiutioos  | 
ought  always  to  act.  We  should  render  < 
everjf  assistance  to  one  another,  and  be  rivals  I 
only  in  doing  good.''  I 


Mary  Cave,  at.  45,  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Earle,  No- 
vember 20ih.  She  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  alter 
a  blow,  which  she  received  on  the  right 
cheek,  she  perceived  a  slight  swelling  be- 
ceath  the  infra-orbitary  ridge,  attended  with 
pain,  which  she  compared  to  a  lace  ache 
from  cold.  This  swelling  continued  to  in- 
crease, though  in  no  very  marked  degree, 
until  last  August,  when  the  tumor  began  to 
extend  itself  through  the  front  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  alveolarv  processes  into 
the  mouth,  she  having  lost  the  teeth  of  that 
side  some  considerabto  time  previously.  This 
induced  the  patient  to  apply  to  a  surgeon  at 
St.  Albans,  who  lanced  it,  and  afforded  her 
some  relief;  but  from  that  time  the  disease 
increased  rapidly,  causing  a  greater  projec- 
tion of  the  cheek,  and  nearly  filling  ths 
mouth.  Nothing  was  done  to  it  from  the 
month  of  August  up  to  the  present  time.  By 
reference  to  the  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that 

•  See  Medical  Gasttte,  voL  vll.  p.  286. 
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the  diseased  mass  projects  some  distance 
from  the  mouth,  which  it  Dearly  fills :  that 
portion  which  is  seen  in  the  left  side  of  the 
moQth  is  moveahie,  and  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  left  maxillary  bone.  The 
tongue  was  pressed  upon  and  much  con- 
fined by  the  tumor,  causing  considerable  dif. 
ficnlty  of  deglutition.  The  offennive  foetor 
vas  very  distressing.  !No  enlargement  of 
the  cervical  glands,  or  any  apparent  disease 
ia  other  parts  of  the  body. 

^e  operation  was  perifonned  on  Saturday, 
the  3d  inst.  in  the  following  manner. 

•As  a  preliminary  step,  Mr.  Earle  secured 
the  common  carotid  artery,  which  was  done 
with  great  facility.  A  strong  flat  silk  liga- 
ture was  passed  round  the  vessel,  and  tied 
vith  a  slip  knot,  so  gently  as  not  to  divide 
the  inner  coats  of  the  artery ;  a  small  portion 
of  cork  bein^  interposed,  to  act  as  a  toumi- 
qoet  and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture at  the  conclusion  of  the  operation, 
^ould  it  be  found  that  any  ill  conseouences 
to  the  brain  resulted  from  its  application. 

The  patient  being  supported  with  pillows, 
the  first  incision  was  made,  extending  from 
^Wt  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  inner 
>ngle  of  the  eye,  downwards  by  the  side  of 
^  nasi,  to  a^out  the  same  distance  from  the 
commissore  of  the  lips.  A  second  incision 
extended  from  the  mouth  through  the  cheek, 
heyood  the  anterior  edge  of  the  maaseter 
l^le,  below  the  course  of  the  parotid  ducts. 
This  triangular  flap  waa  then  dissected  fiom 
the  front  of  the  tumor  upwards,  as  high  as  the 
orbit.  The  parts  contained  in  the  latter 
We  next  separated,  by  meao0  of  a  curved 


silver  scalpel,  from  the  [floor  of  the  cavity ; 
the  interior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  being 
detached  at  its  origin,  and  the  infia  orbitar 
nerve  divided  before  it  entered  the  canal. 
The  front  of  the  tumor  and  adjacent  bones  be- 
ing thus  exposed,  Mr.  Earle,  with  a  large  pair 
of  Listen's  forceps,  divided  the  malar  bone 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  The  forceps  entered  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  and  cracked  the  orbitar 
plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  tran»< 
versely  across,  an  inch  posterior  to  the  infra 
orbitar  ridge.  The  forceps  were  then  applied 
to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  which  was  divided  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  groove  of  the  naaal  duct.  The  first  in*^ 
cisor  tooth  on  the  right  side  was  next  drawn, 
and  the  superior  roaxil!ary  bone  cut  through 
close  to  the  symphisis.  The  tumor,  and  bones 
to  which  it  was  connected,  were  now  almost 
isolated,  and  only  retained  their  posterior 
attachments.  During  the  removal  of  that 
part  of  the  tumor  connected  with  tlie  bones, 
it  was  separated  from  the  other  part  con- 
tained in  and  projecting  from  the  mouth  ; 
this  latter  portion  required  to  be  dissected 
from  the  back  part  of  the  cheek  and  tonsil. 
The  removal  of  this  diseased  mass  being 
completed,  a  large  chasm  was  formed,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  were  seen  the  fauces 
and  cavity  of  the  nose. 

No  hssmurrhage  took  place  during  the 
operation,  llie  ligature  was  then  loosened, 
and  the  cork  removed,  when  some  slight 
bleeding  was  apparent  from  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  As  the  patient  waa  ra- 
ther faint,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  h9r 
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morrhage  might  increase;  and  as  no  bad 
effect*  bad  resulted  from  the  temporary  com- 
pression, a  common  silk  ligature  was  con- 
nected with  the  flat  one,  which  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  artery  finally  secured  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then  accu- 
rately brought  together  with  hare-lip  pins 
and  sutures ;  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed, 
and  forty  minims  of  laudanum  administered 
in  a  little  wine. 

Towards  the  evening  the  pulse  rose  consi- 
derably, and  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  arm.  The  patient  has  not 
had  one  bad  symptom  since.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  wound  is  nearly  united  by  the 
first  intention,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
the  upper  lip.  The  pins  have  been  removed, 
and  some  of  the  sutures. 

On  examination  of  the  tumor,  all  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  antrum,  excepting  the  orbitar 
plate,  were  found  to  be  absorbed.  A  thin 
plate  of  newly-formed  bone  inclosed  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumor,  which  was  of  a 
firm  sarcomatous  structure,  with  spicule  of 
bone  intermixed.  Similar  plates  of  bone 
were  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  tu- 
mor. The  lower  portion,  projecting  into 
the  mouth,  was  of  a  softer  texture,  and  ap- 
proached in  character  to  the  medullary  sar- 
coma. 

December  9th.— The  patient  is  going  on 
as  well  as  possible. 

OUR  EXTRA  SHEETS. 

We  think  it  right  towards  our  readers  to  in- 
form them,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  increase 
the  sise  or  raise  the  price  of  this  journal ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  us,  on  several  recent 
occasions,  to  give  an  additional  sheet.  The 
number  of  papers  sent  to  the  Gazette  during 
some  weeks  past,  has  been  so  great,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  inserted 
them  all,  even  if  the  whole  journal  had  been 
devoted  to  that  purpose  alone.  We  have, 
therefore,  thought  it  better  to  give  occasion- 
ally an  extra  sheet,  rather  than  either  dis- 
appoint— perhaps  off(>nd — many  valuable 
contributors,  or  sacrifice  the  other  depart- 
ments of  our  paper.  Many  of  the  commu- 
nications relate  to  Cholera — a  subject  which, 
after  a  time,  must  become  exhausted,  so  that 
we  do  not  contemplate  being  frequently 
obliged  to  trespass  upon  our  subscribers. 
We  have  still  to  apologise  to  several  gentle- 
men for  the  postponement  of  their  papers, 
for  which  we  have  been  unable  to  make  room 
this  week,  notwithstanding  the  omission  of 
Dr.  Thomson's  Clinical  observations  \  it  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  besides  the  Lectures 
on  Medicine  and  on  Surgery,  we  have  in- 
serted, in  the  present  number,  not  fewer  than 
thirteen  Original  Communications,  all  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  contributors — a  circum- 
stance by  which  we  have  been  partly  guided 
in  the  selection  made. 


HOT  AIR  BATHS. 

It  is  but  justice  towards  Mr.  Green  to  state, 
that  his  baths  are  not  made  by  him  for  sale, 
as  the  notice  in  our  last  number  might  seem 
to  imply.  Mr.  Green  has,  at  much  expense, 
constructed  very  efficient  baths  at  his  own 
house,  where  they  are  open  to  tha  inspectioa 
of  the  profession. 
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Wind  N.W.  and  S.W.  the  latter  prevaUing. 
Except  the  6th,  cloudy  i  rain  at  times. 
Rain  fallen,  '825  of  an  Inch. 


NOTICES. 

Tbe  communications  of  Mr.  Huntley,  Dr. 
Tweedale,  Dr.  Negri,  Mr.  Bennett,  Dr. 
Badeley,  a  General  Practitioner, Mr.Crowdjr, 
Mr.  Allsop,  Dr.  Burke.  Dr.  Holbrook,  J.  F., 
and  F.  A.  B.,  have  been  received. 

Dr.  Blackmore  and  Dr.  Tweedale  in  our 
next. 

Dr.  Gilchrist. — ^We  are  sorry  that  our  re- 
porter should  have  mistaken  the  doctor  ;  but 
having  inserted,  in  our  last  number,  his  de- 
nial of  being  influenced  by  personal  feel- 
ing, we  must  decline  doing  any  thing  farther 
in  tbe  matter. 

Medicus,  M.  D.,  and  X.  Y.,  are  respect- 
fully informed,  that  Galvanism  having  al- 
ready been  repeatedly  suggested,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  insert  their  letters. 

*'  A  Chemist  and  Druggist.*'  who  writes 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Greening,  is  too  persooaL 
We  have  no  objection  to  insert  tbe  fullest 
vindication  of  his  "  order  ;"  but,  as  he  does 
not  give  his  name,  he  must  speak  of  evenu, 
not  individuals. 

•<  X.'' — We  shall  inquire  about  it.  and 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  the  information  de- 
sired neit  week. 

*'  Physicus*'  is  under  consideration. 

ERRATUM. 
Some  accident  occurred  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  types  iu  passing  from  the  second 
to  tbe  third  sheet  of  our  last  number ;  we 
shall  set  it  to  rights  on  resuming  our  analysis 
of  Dr.  Bright's  work,  in  which  the  mistake 
took  place. 


W.  WiLsoNj  Printer,  57, 8kiuncr-Strret» 
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Delivered  at  the  London  Univertity, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I.— Lectijrb  XI. 
Varietiei  of  Inflammation,  according  to  its  Seat 

and  other  circumstances* 
I  HAVE  meDdoned,  gentlemen,  the  general 
symptomB,  the  general  course,  and  the  gene- 
nU  consequences  of  inflammation,  and  I  have 
now  to  speak  of  the  varieties  which  take 
place  in  all  these  three  particulars  from  cer- 
Uin  circumfitauces. 

VarieAies  according  to  the  Structure  affected. 

In  the  first  place  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  those  varieties  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  particular  structure  of  the  part  in 
which  the  inflarometion  chances  to  occur. 
The  consideration  of  the  varieties  induced  in 
inflammation  by  the  structure  affected,  was 
fint  thought  of,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Cannichael 
Smith,  who  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Medical  Communications,  printed  in 
1788,  a  very  admirable  and  clasncal  paper 
on  this  subject.  He  it  is,  I  think,  who  really 
has  the  merit  of  first  considering  diseases 
according  to  the  structure  which  they  affect ; 
he,  however,  considered  only  inflammation. 
Nearly  ten  years  after  this.  Find,  a  cele- 
brated French  physician,  adopted  this  same 
arrangement,  and  he,  I  believe,  upon  the 
coatinent  generally  has  the  credit,  while  our 
country  man  is  overlooked.  Bichat,  in  his 
General  Anatomy,  afterwards  pointed  out 
that  all  diseases,  indeed,  might  be  considered 
according  to  the  structure  which  they  affect. 

There  are  five  chief  structures  which  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smith  considered  as  giving  rise 
to  the  moat  decided  varieties  in  the  symp. 
toms  of  inflammation,  andthesearc  the  skin, 

211.— IX. 


the  inucous  membranes,  the  serous  mem- 
branes, the  cellnlai  membrane  and  substance 
of  the  organs  ;  and,  according  to  him,  the 
muscles,  but  we  ought  rather,  perhaps,  to  say 
the  fibrous  membranes,  such  as  ligaments 
and  aponeuroses,  tendons,  aud  the  perios- 
teum. 

Skhu 

When  the  part  inflamed  is  the  skin,  it  ex- 
hibits an  intense  shining  redness,  which 
is  instantly  removed  by  pressure  of  the 
finger,  and  as  iustantly  returns,  or  nearly  so, 
when  the  finger  is  removed;  so  that  you 
make  the  skin  white,  but  almost  as  soon  as 
you  remove  the  finger,  you  find  a  bliish  per- 
vading the  part,  and  then  it  becoines  as  red 
as  before.  If  this  inflamination  of  the.  skin 
be  of  a  simple  character,  and  in  a  patch,  if 
there  be  nothing  more  than  the  inflammation 
of  the  part,  the  term  given  to  it  is  erythema. 
It  is  not  every  inflammation  which  is  ery- 
thema, but  the  simplest  patch  of  inflaoima- 
tion  on  the  skin  is  so  designated. , 

The  character  of  the  pain  when  the  skin  is 
inflamed  is  burning  and  smarting,  and  when 
the  inflammation  subsides,  it  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  separation  of  the  cuticle  in 
branny  particles,  or  scales,  or  even  large 
shreds.     This  process  is  called  desquamation. 

Very  frequently  when  the  skin  is  inflamed 
we  have  vesicles  appear,  of  various  sizes  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  tbere  is  a  very  mat 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  subjacent  cellular 
membrane;  so  that  where  the  skin  is  in- 
flamed, the  whole  part  becomes  swollen, 
pufiy,  (Edematous.  As  the  skin  is  a  conti- 
nuous surface,  every  inflammation  of  it  which 
is  entirely  superficial  has  a  great  tendency 
to  spread,  and  sonaetimes  when  that  takes 
place  the  part  first  affected  recovers  itself, 
so  that  the  disease  appears  to  wander 
along  the  body  like  a  cloud,  forsaking  one 
part  and  going  to  another.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  you  sometimes  have  the  part  originally 
inflamed  still  affected,  the  disease  havitig 
merely  extend  itself  still  farther.  Sometimes 
the  inflam  nation  does  not  spread  in  tlis 
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way,  but  dips  dowD,  so  that  the  cellular 
membrane  below  not  merely  becomes  filled 
with  serum,  bat  becomes  the  subject  of  ac- 
tual  inflammation,  if  this  occur  in  mere 
points  matter  may  be  formed,  and  you  have 
what  are  called  puttula,  a  number  of  little 
minute  collections  of  pus.  Sometimes  they 
may  be  formed,  indeed,  without  the  cellular 
membrane  being  affected,  the  surface  of  the 
skin  alone  being  attacked  ;  but  frequently  the 
pustules  exist  also  through  the  skin,  deep  in 
the  cellular  mnmbrane.  Sometimes,  however, 
frightful  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cella- 
lar  membrane  takes  place, 'suppuration  being 
▼ery  likely  to  occur,  and  Uien  the  disease  is 
designated  erynpeUuphlegmoncidet,  or  as  some 
choose  to  call  it,  dijpued  inftammation  of  tht 
cellular  membrane.  You  therefore  see  that 
the  skin  may  be  inflamed  superficially,  and 
remain  so,  or  the  inflammation  may  dip  down 
into  the  cellular  membrane  below,  and  then 
you  have  all  the  characters  of  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  in  addition  to  those 
of  inflammation  of  the  skin.  This  may  be 
considered  a  complicated  disease,  at  least 
an  inflammation  of  two  parts. 

Mucous  Membranes, 
The  second  structure  which  gives  variety 
to  inflammation  is  the  mucous  membranes. 
Mucous  membranes,   you  know,  are  very 
nearly  allied  in  structure,  and  in  all  other 
qualities,   to    the    skin.     You  will  find  in 
fiichat's  beautiful  Treatise  on  Membranes 
the  analogy  between  mucous  membranes  and 
the  skin  pointed  out.    It  is  a  work   well 
worth  your  study.    When  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  inflamed,  it  becomes  thicker  than 
usual,  its  temperature  increases,  and  it  is 
tender  to  the  touch.    The  pain  which  is  ex- 
perienced is  dull  and  diffuse,  and  sometimes 
It  is  of  a  pricking  character,  but  if  not  prick- 
ing, it  is  obtuse  and  diflused.     When  the  in- 
flammation first  begins,  the  secretion  of  the 
part  is  increased ;  it  is,  however,  watery, 
or  thin,  and  perhaps  acrid.  This  any  one  may 
observe  in  a  common  catarrh.  When  a  cold  be- 
gins in  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  a  nostril, 
the  nose  runs,  the  secretion  is  increased,  but 
the  secretion  at  first  is  not  very  excessive,  nor 
is  it  thick  but  thin ;  frequently,   however,  it 
is  more  or  less  acrid.    As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  discharge  becomes,  perhaps,  en. 
tirely  suppressed,  no  secretion,  perhaps,  takes 
place,  and  then,  as  the  disease  declines,  the 
secretion  increases  again,    becomes  exces- 
sively copious,  exceedingly  viscid,  perhaps 
offensive,  and  then  again  it  gradually  lessens. 
If  the  inflammation  be  not  intense,  the  se- 
cretion remains  mucous ;  although  it  may  be 
altered  ^  its  quality,  may  be  diseased,  still 
it  is  mucous.    If,  however,  the  inflammation 
be  more  intense  than  that,  the  secretion  be- 
comes puriiotm,  and  a  BtUl  higher  degree  of 
intensity  will  give  rise  to  absolute  pus— pu- 
nilent  discharge.    All  this  you  see  lo  inflam- 


mation of  the  urethra,  where  inflammation  is 
far  more  violent  than  that  which  occurs  in 
the  nose.  The  inflammation  of  catarrh  ge- 
nerally produces  nothing  more  than  mucus ; 
but  the  inflammation  of  severe  gonorrhoea  is 
so  violent  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  pus. 
If,  however,  the  inflammation  be  still  more 
violent  than  that  which  occurs  in  pniu- 
lent  gonorrhoea,  you  may  not  have  atmply 
pus  produced,  but  fibnn  will  be  poured 
out.  One  of  the  most  violent  inflammations 
of  a  mucous  membrane  is  the  croop  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  in  that,  the  mucous  membrane 
pours  forth  fibrin,  so  that  the  parts  become 
obstructed,  and  a  tube  of  new  secretiaa  ia 
produced.  I  have  seen  the  same  occur  in 
the  urethra,  where  an  individual,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  gonorrhoea,  baa  used 
strong  injections,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  excitement  of  a  dreadful  inflamma- 
tion. Pus  had  been  secreted  before,  but  now 
fibrin ;  and  a  portion  of  fibrin  waa  dia- 
charged  from  the  urethra,  exactly  resembling 
an  earth-worm  in  appearance,  except  in 
colour. 

Occasionally,  when  mucous  membranes  ' 
are  inflamed,  hemorrhage  takes  place  from 
them ;  they  become  so  overloaded  with  blood 
that  the  vessels  allow  its  escape,  and  a 
,  hemorrhage  ensues.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  intestines  and  of  tha 
urethra.  These  membranes  more  frequently 
discharge  blood  when  they  are  inflamed,  I 
thiok,  than  any  other  mucous  membranes; 
Occasionally  (but  this  is  a  more  rare  cir- 
cumstance than  the  former)  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  induces  mortification, 
or  ttloughing;  this  is  particularly  observed 
in  the  throat.  Now  and  then  you  have  ulce- 
ration, and  this  generally  occurs  in  the  throat 
and  intestines ;  it  often  takes  place  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  is  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  inflammation.  There  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  ulceration* 
Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  a  state  of  chronic 
discharge,  so  that  when  the  inflammation  is 
over,  the  part  continues  to  pour  forth  a  quan- 
tity of  fluid,  without  pain  and  without  beat. 
This  particularly  occurs  when  a  mucous 
membrane  has  l>een  inflamed  several  times ; 
and  we  especially  notice  this  gleet,  aa  it  is 
termed,  from  the  bronchia  and  the  urethra. 
The  latter  is  every  day  seen  in  young  men, 
and  the  former  in  those  who  are  t>ld.  Hence 
we  have  catarrhus  imiiii— a  gleet,  a  conatant 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages,  without  any  inflammation. 

If  we  examine  these  membranes  after 
death,  when  they  have  been  inflamed,  we 
find  them  thicker  and  softer  than  natural. 
If  the  inflammation  have  continued  verv 
long,  they  will  frequently  become  very  soft 
and  very  thin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
the  reverse  im  frequently  observed.    If  in* 
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flAoni&tidtk  hwe  induced  flofteningp  yon  mty 
rub  tbem  off  from  the  cellular  membmne 
beneath,  with  the  finger.    Sometimes,  how* 
ever,  theee  mneons  membFaaea  become  m- 
durated.    It  ia  no  proof,  if  you  find  a  mu- 
cous membrane  soft,  aa  you  frequently  do  in 
the  caae  of  the  atomach — it  ia  no  proof  that 
it  baa  be«i  inflamed.     I    believe    that   a 
part  will  occasionally  become  aoftened  with- 
out any  inflammation  |  at  leaat  I  know  tbat 
the  softening  ia  frequently  out  of  proportion 
to  any  inflammation  tbat  exiated.    Generally, 
when  a  mucous  membrane  baa  auffered  acute 
inflammatioD,  it  ia  found  to  be  thicker  and 
aofter  than  natural ;  it  ia  much  more  rare  to 
find  it  hardened,    'lite  usual  effect  of  acute 
inflammation  ia  to  aoften  parte ;  but  if,  by 
chance,  it  should  occasion  a  deposition  of 
fibrin,  though  it  has  itself  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce softening,  yet  the  lymph  so  poured  forth 
being  bard,  will  cause  an  appearance  of  in* 
duration.    Baron   Dupuytren,   tlie  eminent 
French  aurgeon,  and  Dr.  Thomaon,  of  Edin- 
burgh, found  inflamed  arteries  softened ;  and 
the  stomach,  the  bronchis^  and  the  heart, 
when  inflamed,  are  continually  found  aoft. 
Tbia  ia  the  more  general  effect,  therefore, 
of  acute  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes. 
Sometimes,    when    a  mucous  membrane 
baa  been  seTerelv  inflamed,  you  will  Hnd  it 
almoat  perfectly  black.    Through  the  mere 
congeationof  blood  you  will  find  it  look  dark, 
as  if  it  were  mortified  ;  but,  on  handling  it, 
you  find  it  not  lacerable,  like  a  mortified 
part — ^you  find  it  atill  pretty  firm  and  aolid 
generally,  and  devoid  of  foetor.     Great  mia- 
takes  have  been  continually  made  in  the  in- 
spection of  bodies.     After  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,   yon    often  find  portions  of 
them   almost  aa  black  aa  your  hat,  without 
any  particle  of  mortification ;  and  frequently 
such  cases  have  been  pronounced  at  ooce 
morti£cation  of  the  inteatines.    Mere  con- 
gestioo  of  blood  will  make  a  mucous  mem- 
brane almost  black,  as  is  seen  in  the  caae  of 
the   genital  organs  of  rabbits  during  heat. 
You  will  find  the  error  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baillie  in  his  Mor- 
bid Anatomy. 

It  ia  a  general  remark  that  the  feveiish- 
ness,  the  pyrexia  attending  the  iuflammation 
of  a  mncoua  membrane,  is  comparatively 
mild.  The  pulse  is  generally  soft,  although 
it  is  quickened ;  and  the  moie  frequent  the 
atmcki»  of  inflammation  in  any  individual 
mncoos  membrane,  the  more  mild  they  are, 
and  the  more  early  and  profuae  ia  the  dis- 
charge. 

If  the  part  inflamed  be  a  serous  membrane, 
such  aa  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardiana*  the  peritoneum,  or  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, the  pain  is  for  the  most  part  acute, 
darting*  lancinating.  The  pulse  is  not  soft, 
as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
memknuie,  bat  is  generally  hard,  though  by 


no'  meana  always.  It  i$  a  general  bat  not 
universal  remark,  that  the  pulae  ia  hard. 
The  inflammation  cauaea  here,  not  a  secre- 
tion of  mucna,  but  a  copious  efiiision  of  se- 
rum, which  is  sometimes  limpid,  clear,  of  a 
lemon  colour ;  but  generally  it  is  turbid,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  inflammation  of  the  head. 
The  serous  collection  is  generally  turbid 
and  yellowish,  like  whey;  and  sometimes 
it  is  puriform.  The  fluid,  in  many  portions, 
resembles  pus,  although  other  portions  of  it 
may  be  more  like  serum.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, absolute  pus  is  produced  ;  so  that  the 
pericardium  baa  been  seen  filled  with  pus. 
Not  only  is  serum  efiiised,  but.  fibrin  is  like- 
wise poured  forth,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  very  various.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  jelly- 
like  yellowish  mass;  sometimes  minnle 
shreads  or  flakes  are  seen  swimming  about 
the  fluid;  and  aometimes  it  forma  regular 
layera,  looking  like  so  much  skin.  Theaa 
depoaita  of  fibrin  will  at  length  grow  vaacu* 
lar,  and  when  vascular  they  will  adhere  to 
the  surrounding  serous  membrane,  and  at 
last  become  thin  again,  and  in  all  respects 
resemble  cellular  membrane ;  and  hence 
they  have  been  frequently  called  false  mem" 
branet,  A  false  membrane  is  nothing  more 
than  an  effusion  of  lymph  originally,  which 
has  become  vascular  and  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding serous  membrane  from  which  it  has 
been  poured  forth,  and  then  become,  in  all 
respects,  like  cellular  membrane. 

This  effusion  is  undoubtedly  fibrin.  Soma 
have  thought  it  to  be  one  thing,  and  some 
another ;  but,  In  an  article  contained  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
Tranaactiona,  Mr.  Dowler  shews  it  to  be 
fibrin.  I  never  had  any  doubt  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  many  persons  coincided  with  me 
in  opinion ;  however,  Mr.  Dowler  has  brought 
forward  evidence  in  proof  of  it.  You  will 
find  it  stated,  in  Andral's  Morbid  Anatomy, 
that  Lassaigne,  a  French  writer,  has  also 
ascertained  the  same  circumstance  experi- 
mentally. 

In  this  deposition  of  fibrin  you  will  find 
two  portions — one  solid  and  the  other  fluid. 
The  solid  is  fibrin  itself;  but  within  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  solid  mass,  between  the 
layers,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  cells, 
is  found  a  fluid  which  is  ascertained  to  be  al- 
bumen. When  these  depositions  have  be- 
come adherent,  they  may  be  injected  from 
the  surrounding  parts ;  but,  as  I  mentioned 
with  respect  to  a  coagulum  of  blood,  that  it 
has  been  seen  to  have  vessels  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendently of  its  connexion  with  the  surround- 
ing vessels— although  such  vessels  become 
at  last  connected  with  those  that  surround 
them— just  in  the  same  way  these  depositions 
of  fibrin  will,  before  they  are  adherent  to  the 
sorrounding  serous  membrane,  become  vas- 
cular^ vessels  will  form  in  tbem,  and  within 
» them  there  haa  been  found  even  pus,  while 
they  were  atill  uncoiinMUd  with  the  sur- 
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rounding  parts.  Andral  Mya  that  be  bas 
distinctly  found  afibrinoasconcretioo  swim* 
ming  m  liqaid  unconnected  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  in  a  serous  cavity ;  and  fre- 
quently, even  in  such  as  these,  he  has  found 
puB.  It  is  said  that  the  circulation  within 
these  parts  is  of  three  kinds.  When  they 
sre  first  formed,  currents  take  place  in  the 
interstices,  through  irregular  areolse  ;  in  the 
next  place,  insulated  vessels  are  found ;  and, 
thirdly,  these  vessels  at  last  become  conti- 
nuous with  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ; 
and  Andral  says  that  each  of  these  stages 
may  eiist  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
fibrine. 

J  may  mention,  that  when  you  open  a  se- 
rous membrane  which  has  been  inflamed,  yoa 
will  find  upon  it  points,  or  stars,  or  patches 
of  vascular  redness.  In  the  first  degree  of 
inflammation  there  are  merely  points;  if 
there  be  still  more,  there  are  stars  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  still  higher  degree,  and  very  nu- 
merous vessels  contain  blood,  then  you  have 
a  diffused  redness. 

Cellular  Membrane  and  Subttawe  ef  Fiseera, 
When  the  part  inflamed  is  either  the  cellu- 
Jar  membrane  or  the  substance  of  organs — 
as,  for  instance,  the  liver— the  pain  is  fixed  ; 
not  diffused,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  fixed  aad  rather  acute,  but  not  so 
acute  as  in  an  inflamed  serous  membrane. 
It  is  rather  doll,  but  rather  acute  notwith- 
standing, and  even  pulsating,  or  throbbing. 
There  is  ap  effusion  of  serum  into  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  at  length  suppuration 
takes  place  in  that  spot  where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  most  intense ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
lymph  an  abscess  is  formed,  such  as  I  have 
previously  mentioned.  If  any  tumor  be 
produced,  you  find  it  hard,  and,  of  course, 
when  it  suppurates  it  becomes  soft,  and  the 
pain  remits,  though,  generally,  the  tension 
from  the  collection  of  matter  keeps  up  the 
pain  and  the  other  symptcms.  When  the 
matter  escapes,  the  part  heals  by  granulation 
and  cicatnxation,  as  I  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  abscesses. 

Now  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
viscera,  or  of  any  part  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane forming  an  abscess,  rarely  ends  in 
gangrene,  except  that  particular  form 
which  is  called  earlmncU,  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  membrane,  or  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera,  is  called  phlegmtm  ; 
when,  however,  it  is  near  the  surface,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  gangrene,  it  loses 
that  name,  and  we  call  it  carbuncle.  In  car- 
buncle, the  cellular  membrane  will  die  to 
such  an  extent,  that  surgical  aid  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  a  very  large  opening 
for  its  escape. 

Inflammation  of  the  cellular  meOibrane 
and  of  the  viscera  is  sometimes  not  insulated  ^ 
but  diffused,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  wheg 
speaking  of  the  skin,  this  is  frequently  calle  , 


grynpelas  pAfigmiiiMMfiS'— provided  the  skin  it 
also  inflamed,  or  diffuaed  wfiMtumBdimi  tf  ik* 
cellular  mendfram,  if  the  skin  is  not  inflamed* 

This  inflammation  ia  occaaionally  cbronie. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  inflamma- 
tion of  a  mucous  membrane  to  be  chronic  s 
but  this  inflammation  is  not  so  freq«iently 
chronic,  though  sometimes  it  is,  and  we  ob- 
serve this  especially  in  the  lungs  and  liver» 
ao  that  people  labioor  under  chronic  perip- 
neumonia, and  more  frequently  under  chro* 
nic  hepatitis. 

rtbrmi  Aletfioroafs. 

With  respect  to  the  fibrous  membranes, 
this  name  is  given  to  fascia,  aponeurosis, 
tendons  and  their  sheaths,  ligaments,  and 
periosteum.  If  these  be  inflamed,  the  com- 
mon disease  which  exists  is  rheumatism. 
You  may,  of  course,  have  inflammation  of 
any  of  these  parts  without  rheumatism ;  but 
if  there  be  a  general  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion of  these  throughout  the  body,  it  is 
called  rheumatism ;  frequently,  however, 
the  inflammation  of  a  single  one  of  these 
is  the  same  disease.  In  rheumatism,  al- 
though the  pain  is  obtuse,  yet  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  tension,  and  gelatinous  exudations 
take  place,  something  like  synovia.  This 
form  of  inflammation  rarely  runs  on  to  sup- 
puration ;  still  more  rarely,  if  ever,  to  mor- 
tification. The  pyrexia  may  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  local  in- 
flammation, and  indeed  one  character  of  the 
disease  is  the  occurrence .  of  profuse  sweat- 
ing. In  acute  rheumatism,  you  seldom  find 
profuse  sweating  to  be  absent,  either  at  one 
period  of  the  disease  or  at  another.  It  gene- 
rally occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  af- 
fection ;  at  any  rate,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
at  all  warm,  the  tendency  to  it  is  sure  to  show 
itself;  and  the  sweats  are  frequently  of  so 
marked  a  character,  that  yon  can  be  at  no 
loss  instantly  to  discover  their  nature.  They 
are  usually  very  sour.  This  variety  of  in- 
flammation generally  terminates  in  resolu- 
tion, or  degenerates  into  the  chronic  form ; 
perhaps  with  a  chronic  collection  of  gela- 
tinous matter  about  the  joints  and  ia  the 
thecsB  of  tendons. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  inflammation  is,  ita 
great  tendency  to  wander— 'to  migrate,  as  it 
is  said,  so  that  you  shall  have  it  now  in  one 
joint,  and  in  a  few  hours  in  another.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  metastatic ;  it  will  cease  in  these 
particular  parts,  and  inflammation  of  an  in- 
ternal part  will  begin,  generally  an  inflam- 
mation of  some  membrane,  either  the  arach- 
noid, I  believe,  or  the  dura  mater,  we  can- 
not say  exactly  which ;  bat,  certainly,  more 
fre<juently  than  not,  it  is  the  pleura  or  the 
pericardium,  the  latter,  however,  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  But  it  is  not  by 
metastasis  only  that  this  internal  inflamma- 
tion takes  place  i  for  you  will  continuallv  see 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium  or  of  the 
pleura  occur  in  rheumatism,  while  the  aflec- 
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tion  is  going  on  in  the  joiDts,- just  as  violeiitly 
as  before ;  and  frequently  this  internal  in- 
flammation does  not  take  place  till  after  the 
riieumatism  has  been  over  some  time.  When 
the  pericardium,  for  example,  has  been  in- 
flamed, if  the  person  do  not  die,  the  pericar- 
ditis has  a  great  tendency  to,become  chronic ; 
disease  of  the  heart  is  then  set  up ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  itself  frequently  becomes 
chickened,  or  hardened,  or  softened ;  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  heart,  chiefly  about 
the  valves,  becomes  affected,  and  you  have 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  diseased  heart :  you 
have  organic  disease  of  the  heart  established. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  common  origin  of 
diseased  heart  in  young  persons.  Pericar- 
ditis is  first  set  up,  and  this  pericarditis  is 
generally  connected  with  rheumatism. 

Such  are  the  chief  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion occasioned  by  structure. 

Inflammation. — Vanetiet  in  the  Symptoms  ^f 
JnJlammtUion  from  Sympathy* 

The  sympathies  of  the  particuhir  part 
aflected  likewise  occasions  vorieties  in 
the  general  symptoms.  You  have  some 
symptoms  from  the  sympathies  of  the  gene- 
ral structure  affected  :  for  example,  if 
the  structure  affected  be  a  serous  membrane, 
from  its  sympathies  you  have  a  peculiar 
pulse  *,  in  general,  a  hard  pulse.  From  ano- 
ther sympathy,  when  fibrous  membranes  are 
afiTeetedyVou  have  a  particular  sweating.  But, 
besides  these  general  sympathetic  effects — 
these  effects  from  a  particular  structure,  you 
have  peculiar  sympathetic  effects  from  the 
crean  itself,  te  say  nothing  of  its  structure. 
When  the  stomacher  intestines  are  inflamed, 
you  have  generally  a  sensation  of  great 
weaXnees  and  a  wiry  pulse ;  but  this  does 
not  occur  as  the  consequence  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  any  other  of  their  coats,  for  then  it 
would  take  place  when  a  similar  stracture 
was  inflamed  in  other  parts,  but  it  occurs  be- 
cause the  organ  affected  is  the  intestinei  or 
stomach.  When  the  kidney  is  infliuned,  you 
bav«  vomiting,  a  letraction  of  the  testis  of 
the  same  side,  and  various  other  symptoms, 
simply  because  the  kidney  is  inflamed. 
HeDce  you  have  a  certain  set  of  symptoms 
in  inflammation  from  the  peculiar  sympathy 
of  other  organs  with  the  part  affected. 

lliern  are  other  varieties  also  observed. 
Erysipelas  of  the  head  has  a  great  tendency 
to  run  to  the  brain.  One  can  hardly  say  this 
is  metastasis,  because  the  iofiammation  fre- 
quently continues  violent  in  the  face  itself, 
when  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis  come  on. 
Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands  of  that 
peculiar  kihd  said  to  be  contagious,  called 
mumjMt  has  a  great  disposition  to  occasion 
sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of 
toe  testes.  Indeed,  when  any  organ  is  in- 
flamed, and  the  inflammation  continues  any 
length  of  time^  it  is  not  uncommon  for  ano- 


ther uid  a  distant  organ  to  become  inflamed 
likewise;  and  these  organs  are  generally 
either  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  alimentary 
canal ;  sometimes  however  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  the  throat,  but  more  frequently 
the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  the  alimentary  canal. 
When  a  part  has  been  itself  once  inflamed ^ 
it  has  a  great  tendency  to  fall  into  inflam- 
mation again  from  slight  causes.  You  cer- 
tainly have  inflammation  of  an  .organ  from 
sympathy  with  the  particular  organ  affected ; 
and  very  frequently  when  this  second  infiani- 
mation  occurs,  although  it  may  be  very  slight, 
it  is  attended  with  very  considerable  ill  ef- 
fects ;  the  constitution  is  so  much  impaiced 
by  the  first  inflammation,  that  the  addition 
of  disease  in  another  organ  produces,  though 
slight,  very  great  danger,  and  frequently 
death. 

Intermittent  Inflammation, 
Inflammation  is  sometimes  intermittent^ 
and  sometimes  absolutely  periodical.  In- 
flammation of  the  eye  has  been  observed  ta 
recur  at  particular  periods ;  it  has  frequently 
been  observed  to  be  intermittent — to  come 
on  violently  every  evening,  or  every  other 
evening,  at  a  certain  hour  ;  I  have  seen  pe- 
riodical catarrh. 

You  will  have  variations  of  inflamma- 
tion according  as  the  constitution  is  heal- 
thy or  unhealthy.  If  the  constitution 
be  healthy,  the  inflammation  is  more  ac- 
tive—is more  rapid,  and  the  termina- 
tions, when  thejr  occur,  are  more  perfect. 
When  the  constitution  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  the  parts  inflamed  are  feeble; 
there  is  less  activity  of  the  inflammation, 
less  brightness  of  colour ;  the  terminations 
which  take  place  are  less  perfect,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  part  are  more  unhealthy. 

Specific  Inflammation, 
You  have  still  farther  varieties  in  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  according  to  the 
cause  which  has  produced  it,  and  the  inflam- 
mation on  this  account  is  frequently  termed 
specific;  for  example,  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  as  in  small- pox,  is  induced  by  a  spe- 
sific  cause,  and  therefore  it  is  called  a  spe^ 
ciflc  inflammation.  Independently  of  its 
cause,  some  inflammations  run  a  peculiar 
course,  and  are  therefore  specific :  such  ia 
erysipelas. 

PASSIVE  INFLAMMATION. 

,  I  have  been  considering  active  inflamma- 
tion, but  inflammation  is  said  also  to  be  pas- 
sive. If  in  an  inflammation  there  be  but 
little  pain— if  the  redness  be  dull— if  the 
heat  be  but  slightly  increased,  perhaps  not 
at  all — if  there  be  more  than  the  usual  swell- 
ing, and  a  very  abundant  secretion,  the  in- 
flammation is  said  to  be  passive.  1  have 
already  mentioned  that  some  persons  object 
to  this  term,  and  say  that  such  a  set  of 
symptoms  as  these  are  not  inflammation  x  smd 
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Andnl,  to  tvoid  the  diffionlty,  calb  mil 
iDflammations  and  cODgestiona  hyperemy 
— the  ezccMiTO  presence  of  blood  in 
the  part.  Active  hyperemy  is  synony- 
moas  with  active  inflammation ;  where- 
as* if  the  symptoms  be  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed— a  dingy  colour,  flaccidity  of  the 
parts,  little  or  no  pain^then,  instead  of  call- 
ing it  passive  inflammation,  which  he  says  is 
absurd,  he  calls  it  passive  hypexemy. 

Acute  and  Chronic. 

The  terms  acute  and  chronic  apply  merely 
to  the  duration  of  inflammation,  and  not  to 
the  difference  as  to  whether  it  is  active  or 
passive.  An  acyte  inflammation  may  be  at 
first  passive.  When  a  person  is  already 
weak  before  the  attack  of  inflammation,  or 
the  pan  has  been  frequently  inflamed  before, 
then  at  the  very  outset  the  inflammation  may 
be  of  a  passive  character,  although  acute. 
After  inflammation  has  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  still  active,  the  part  may 
•till  be  hot  and  painful,  and  the  state  may 
yield  only  to  the  remedies  of  active  inflam- 
mation. Henee  active  and  passive  with  re- 
gard to  inflammation,  as  with  respect  to  all 
other  diseases,  are  not  synonymous  terms 
with  acute  and  chronic. 

Tanie  and  Atonie» 

You  will  find  inflammation  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished into  tonic  and  atonic ;  and  these 
terms  refer  not  to  the  active  or  passive  condi- 
tion of  the  part,  but  to  the  powers  of  the 
system.  If  the  constitution  be  strong,  the 
inflammation  is  called  tenic;  whereas,  if 
the  system  be  in  a  weak  state,  the  inflam* 
nation  is  called  atonic,  because  inflamma- 
tion is  sometimes  very  violent  in  part,  and 
yet  there  is  no  power,  the  activity  is  all  of 
short  duration,  the  powers  are  eihausted, 
and  perhaps  mortification  takes  place.  The 
activity— the  violence  of  inflammation  in  a 
part— is  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
powers  of  tbe  system.  If  the  part  be  in  a 
•ute  of  activity,  tbe  inflammation  is  called 
aetive,  but  if  not,  it  is  called  passive;  where- 
as, the  words  atonic  and  tonic  Tather  refer 
to  the  powers  of  the  system  at  large. 

Effectt  of  Injlammaiwn  on  Strueturo, 
Now  inflammation,  when  it  continues,  will 
cause  an  enlargement  of  parts ;  it  will  cause 
them  to  increase— to  be  over-nourished,  and 
then  the  occurrence  is  termed  hypertrophy-^ 
•icessive  nourishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  cause  them  to  waste—to  be  under, 
nourished,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  then  it  is 
called  atrophy.  Ic  will  occasion  them  to  be 
indurated,  to  be  softened,  and  it  will  give 
rise  to  various  transformatians,  so  that  a 
part  shall  beeome  pretty  firm  cartilage,  or 
•einal  bone.  These  results  of  inflammatioa 
are  sometimes  oombioed  in  the  same  part,  so 
that  a  part  shall  be  both  hypertiophied  and 
atrophied.    If  a  pact  be  compomaed  ofdif* 


ferent  stnetures,  one  stnietnre  may  ineieaa«^ 
become  harder  and  thicker  than  before, 
while  another  constituent  of  the  same  or- 
gan shall  waste  away  -,  and  one  part  shall 
become  indurated  while  another  shall  be- 
eome softened,  so  that  you  may  have 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy — induration  and 
softening— in  different  structures  of  the 
same  compound  organ.  For  example,  you 
frequently  see  a  thickening  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  an  organ,  and  a  vrasting  m 
the  substance  of  the  organ  itself;  you  will 
somotimes  see  a  thickening  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  while  one  of  the  other  stmctorea 
shall  waste  away.  The  retina  is  somcUnkea 
found  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  while  other  por- 
tions of  the  eye  are  excessively  thick,  or 
indurated  to  cartilage.  Acute  inflammation 
more  frequently,  as  1  have  already  said, 
causes  softenine  than  hardening ;  and 
wasting  rather  follows  acute  inflammatioa 
than  chronic,  excepting  when  the  ehronic 
form  induces  such  over-nourishment  of  one 
constituent  part  of  an  organ  that  another 
structure  wastes.  Generally,  however,  acute 
inflammation  is  disposed  to  produce  softening ; 
and  if  any  other  change  occur,  it  is  rather 
that  of  atrophy.  Chronic  inflammation,  on 
the  other  hand,  chiefly  causes  parts  to  beoome 
hard,  and  hypertropbied,  over-nourished, 
tliickened ;  and  it  is  this  which  causes  trans- 
formations—causes  parts  to  become  cartilage 
or  bone.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these 
will  not  arise  without  inflammation ;  bat 
when  they  are  produced  by  inflammation, 
it  is  usually  the  chronic  ana  not  the  acate 
form  which  gives  rise  to  them. 
Analogous  and  Nomronalogout  Tranrformatiam*. 
Besides,  however,  these  alterations  of 
structure  with  regard  to  sise  and  con- 
sistency, and  these  changes  to  a  new 
structure,  but  still  a  structure  which  exists  in 
the  body,  you  will  flnd  parts  which  have  been 
inflamed  acquire  a  perfectly  new  character, 
and  form  a  structure  unknown  to  the  healthy 
body.  If  the  changes  of  structure  be  merely 
to  lione,  or  cartilage,  structures  which  exist 
naturally  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  then 
the  formation  is  called  analogous — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  analoffoos  to  a  structure  of  the 
body ;  but  if  the  change  of  structure  produced 
do  not  naturally  exist  in  the  body,  then  it  is 
called  non'UtuUogout,  The  same  occurrence 
takes  place  with  respect  to  the  fluids  which 
are  poured  forth  in  inflammation.  Serum, 
fibrin,  and  mucus,  which  are  occasionally 
poured  forth  in.  an  increased  quantity  in  in- 
flammation, are  analogous  to  what  exist  in 
the  body  naturally ;  but  that  is  not  the  case 
with  pus,  and  consequently  it  is  non-analo- 
ffous.  You  therefore  see,  that  in  the  case  of 
both  the  fluids  and  the  solids,  the  results 
of  inflammation  are  similar,— the  produc* 
tions  may  be  analogous  to  what  occur  in  the 
body,  or  they  mav  be  non-analoeoos. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
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▼ations  changes  of  siie — hypertrophy  and 
atrophy  ;  of  consifteDcy— iuduradon  and 
•ofteniog;  ai  also  these  transformations; 
the  occnrrence  of  hsemorrhage,  the  occar- 
rence  of  efiiision,  —  dropsy,  the  occor- 
xence  of  a  discharge  from  a  mucous  mem- 
hrane — a  gleet,  and  perhaps  adhesion,  ul« 
eeration,  and  mortification^naVt-ef  en  some 
say  suppuration — may  take  place  without 
any  inflammation.  They  are  continually 
the  effect  of  inflammation;  but  certainly 
most  of  them  do  sometimes  occur  with- 
out our  being  able  to  discover  that  any 
inflammation  existed.  In  the  case  of 
hemorrhage,  though  it .  is  frequently  the  re- 
aolt  of  an  active  inflammation,  and  generally 
too  in  a  mucous  membrane,  yet  it  is  often 
paasive,  and  is  poured  forth  without  either 
pain,  heat,  swelling,  or  general  irritation- 
nay.  It  is  frequently  poured  forth  without  any 
fulness  at  all  to  be  discovered  in  the  vessels 
of  the  part.  I  have  opened  persons  who 
have  died  from  hemorrhage,  in  whom  there 
was  no  collection  of  blood  to  be  found  in  the 
parts  which  afforded  the  hemorrhage.  While 
every  part  of  the  body  from  the  head  to  the 
foot  was  perfectly  pale,  yet  there  was  he- 
morrhage from  time  to  time  until  death  en- 
sued ;  and  it  must  have  come  from  small 
teasels,  because  no  large  vessels  could  be 
discovered  ruptured.  Certainly  ^ou  will 
have  chronic  hydro-thorax  and  ascites  with- 
out any  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane—no pleuritis,  no  peritonitis.  With 
respect  to  mucous  membranes,  you  continu- 
ally see  a  gleet  without  the  occucrence  of  any 
one  symptom  of  inflammation.  It  is  even 
thought  by  some,  that  suppuration  of  the 
lungfl  will  take  place  without  inflamma- 
tion—that where  a  single  vomica  of  mere 
tubercular  matter  has  been  generated,  and 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  there  has  often 
been  no  previous  inflammation.  Whether 
that  is  correct,  I  will  not  say  |  but  certainly 
large  adhesions  continually  occur  in  the 
pleura,  in  persons  who  have  no  recollection 
of  havine  been  the  subjects  of  inflammation 
within  the  chest.  Occasionally  portions  of 
fibrin  are  spit  up  from  the  bronchial  tubes, 
without  a  person  haviug  beforehand  su8« 
pected  the  slightest  inflammatory  state  of 
those  parts.  Ulceration  b  thought  by  some 
surgeons  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  carti- 
lages of  joints  without  inflanunatien ;  and 
certainly  ulceration  will  now  and  then  take 
place  in  the  skin  and  throat,  with  little  or  no 
inflammation.  Such  ulceration  is  conttnuallv 
seen  in  scurvy :  ulcerated,  like  softened, 
mocoos  membranes,  are  sometimes  quite 
pale.  Mortification  will  occur  every  day 
without  inflammation.  Instanees  of  this  are 
seen  in  the  lungs,  and  more  rarely  in  other 
viscera.  It  will  also  occur  in  the  extremi- 
tiss,  from  bad  food,  and  more  especially  from 
that  description  called  ergot  tf  rye.  But  I 
most  rrsome  this  subject  at  the  next  lecture. 
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Metancholia^Chtrea^EpiUpey. 

Oe?iTLEMEN,— The  case  of  Melancholia  to 
which  1  alluded  in  my  last  lecture,  and  which 
is  still  under  treatment,  has  afibrded  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the  cha* 
raoters  of  that  disease.  It  is  one  which  sel- 
dom presento  itoelf  in  the  practice  of  a  Dis- 
pensary. I  will  first  read  to  you  the  sucoes* 
sive  reports  subsequent  to  that  of  the  17th, 
up  to  which  point  they  have  been  already 
given ;  and  then  offer  you  a  few  remaiks  on 
the  general  nature  of  the  disease,  its  causes, 
and  its  probable  termination. 

On  the  S2d — ^the  patient,  Ann  Rooke,  stat- 
ed, that  her  melancholy  feelings  and  fore- 
bodings of  evil  were  rather  worse  than  better ; 
but  that  she  had  slept  well  on  Sunday  night 
after  the  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Foxglove 
was  increased.  On  examining  the  pulse,  the 
system  appeared  to  be  under  the  sedative  in- 
fluence of  the  Foxglove.  She,  however,  still 
suffered  from  pain  at  the  occiput ;  the  bowels 
were  open,  the  motions  dark,  and  the  urine 
also  was  scanty  and  high  coloured ;  the  tongue 
was,  as  before,  furred,  and  studded  with  red 
papille.  She  was  ordered  the  following 
nux;ure  ;•— 

R  Tincturs  Digitalis,  y\  xl. 
'■  Hyosciami,  3iij. 
lofusi  Calumbs,  f.  Jvjss,    M.    Suman- 
tnr  Cochl.  iij.  majora  8vb.  qu&que 
horft. 

She  was  also  directed  to  take  at  bed-time, 
nightly,  gr.  xij.  of  Camphor,  and  gr.  iv.  of 
Extract  of  Henbane. 

Onthe24tb,  the  report  is— Has  not  been 
so  sick,  although  the  nausea  continues.  She 
has  slept  better  for  these  two  last  nights, 
but  still  complains  much  of  her  head,  with  a 
creeping  sensation  over  the  body,  great  lan- 
guor, and  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  and 
despondency  as  before — that  is,  of  a  constant 
apprehension  of  death.  She  also  speaks  of 
an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  chest  until  she 
takes  food;  yet  the  appetite  is  indifferent. 
She  has  no  religious  misgivings  to  alarm  her. 
The  tongue  is  rather  cleaner;  the  pulse 
small  and  quick ;  the  alvine  discharges  are 
still  dark  and  offensive.  The  pills,  with 
Camphor  and  Henbane,  were  desired  to  be 
continued,  the  mixture  with  the  Foxglove 
omitted,  and  the  following  mixture  to  be 
taken  in  iU  stead : — 

R  Antimonii  Tartarixati,  gr.  vj. 
AquB  DistUlatn,  f.  Svj.    M.    Para4ti^ 
primo  mane,  quotidxe,  sumenda. 
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On  the  S6th  she  stated  that  her  angoish  of 
mind  was  greater  than  ever,  and  occasion- 
ally despair  took  possession  of  her ;  her 
sleep  was  also  more  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams.  She  admitted,  however^  that  she 
was  daily  more  comfortable,  in  the  mdmings, 
as  long  as  the  TOmiting  and  sickness  caused 
by  the  mixture  lasted.  The  Antimonial  mix- 
ture, besides  vomiting,  purged  her  freely; 
the  stools  were  still  dark  and  offensive,  and 
the  urine  was  high  coloured ;  the  pulse 
small,  but  less  frequent  and  more  regular, 
and  the  tongue  as  before. 

She  complained  of  continual  restlessness^ 
and  a  desire  to  move  from  place  to  place. 

To-day,  ^9(h^  she  says  she  feels  much 
better ;  and  although  she  is  still  haunted  by 
horrifying  thoughts,  yet,  she  has  slept  better 
for  three  successive  nights.  Her  bowels  are 
now  rather  costive  ;  she  has  been  ordered  to 
take  a  brisk  purgative,  and  to  continun  the 
use  of  the  Antimonial  mixture  and  the  Ano- 
dyne pills. 

■  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  slate  of  this  poor 
woman  at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  disease  is  Melancholia,  a  variety  of  In- 
sanity, which  has,  in  many  respects,  a  close 
similitude  to  Hypochondriasis ;  but  which,  re- 
qoiring  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Let  us 
examine,  therefore, .  in  the  first  place,  the 
circumstances  which  enable  us  confidently 
to  pronounce  this  case  to  be  one  of  Melan- 
cholia: they  are  these.  In  the  history 
of  the  case,  we  find,  that,  at  the  time 
the  patient  was  attacked,  she  was  in  good 
health ;  that  her  spiiits  became  suddenly 
depressed  from  some  family  matters,  and 
she  has  since  been  utterly  uncomfortable  in 
her  mind.  I'hi^,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determines  the  disease  to 
be  Melsmcholia ;  the  attack  was  sudden,  the 
exciting  cause  a  mental  one,  and  there  were 
no  premonitory  symptoms  of  Dyspepsia, 
which  always  precede  attacks  of  Hypochon- 
driasis. And  here  let  me  impress  upon  ^'ou, 
gentlemen,  the  importance,  in  your  uquiries 
after  causes,  to  ascertain  accuratrly  the  state 
of  the  pstient  previous  to  thiB  attack,  as  it  is 
only  by  doing  so  that  you  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  changes  which 
the  morbific  causes  have  produced  in  him. 
In  the  second  place,  the  symptoms  of  the 
case  before  us  are,  various  phenomena  of 
dAqwndency  and  dapair ;  the  patient  merely 
says  that  she  "  is  uncomfortable  in  mind  ;*' 
it  IS  only  by  a  kind  of  cross-examination  that 
we  discover  the  existence  of  the  cerebral  and 
gastric  symptoms;  whereas,  in  Hypochon- 
driasis, the  mental  phenomena  consist,  al- 
most wholly,  of  erroneous  ideas  of  the  corpo- 
resU  health,  or  of  the  make  or  the  boily  of  the 
patient.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  you 
should  be  made  aware  that  the  absence  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms  is  not  essential,  in  a  case 
of  Melancholia ;   and,  although  they  have 


not  displayed  themselves  in  the  instance,  be- 
fore us,  yet,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
symptoms  of  both  diseases  are  seen  in  the 
same  person.  At  one  time,  the  illosions  of 
Hypochondriasis  prevailing,  at  another  time 
the  despondency  and  despair  of  Melancholia. 
In  such  a  case  the  attack  is  still  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  latter  malady,  and  treated  as  such. 
In  the  third  place,  we  are  guided  in  our 
diagnosis  also,  in  some  respects,  by  observ. 
ing  the  predisposition  of  the  patient  to  the 
disease,  as  indicated  by  those  appearances 
which  are  admitted  as  characterixing  tha 
melancholic  temperament  —  which  are,  a 
lean  and  dry  frame  of  body,  small  and  rigid 
muscles,  deep  black  hair,  a  pale  sallow  com- 

{»lexion,  the  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  with 
arge  veins,  denoting,  as  CuUen  would  ex* 
press  himself,  a  balance  of  the  sangaiferous 
system  upon  the  side  of  the  veins,  with  a 
constant  expression  of  anxiety  and  dejection. 
With  such  a  tendency  to  the  disease — when 
sudden  or  violent,  and  especially  painful  do- 
mestic changes,  or  other  causes  of  grief  or 
despondency  occur,  then  Melancholia  ra- 
pidly displays  itself. 

This  disease,  like  many  others,  shews  it- 
self in  various  forms.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, the  constant  restlessness,  and  desire 
for  a  change  of  place,  arranges  our  case  un- 
der  that  variety  which  has  been  termed  trrs- 
bunda,  or  Restless  Melancholy.  In  endea- 
vouring to  account  for  the  corporeal  symp- 
toms. It  is  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  effect  of  the  depressing^  passions  upon 
the  body,  in  producing  a  torpor  in  alnaost 
every  irritable  part ;  thence  the  paleness  of 
the  countenance,  the  contraction  of  the  fea- 
tures, the  sensation  of  languor  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities.  To  the  same  cause  also 
is  to  be  attributed  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
oppxesston  at  the  chest,  and  the  sensation  of 
a  fulness  at  the  heart,  as  if  it  would  alnaost 
burst^a  feeling  which  you  will  find  rery 
often  expressed  by  melancholic  patients. 
The  sighing  that  accompanies  this  state  of 
the  circulation  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  re- 
store the  ordinary  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
to  promote  that  due  change  in  the  blood 
which  is  retarded  in  Melancholia.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  languor  always 
more  or  less  accompanying  Melancholia. 
Sudden  erief  often  operates  on  the  system  as 
a  powernil  sedative ;  the  corporeal  strength 
of  the  patient  appears  suddenly  to  leave 
him  ;  his  knees  tremble ;  tlie  muscular 
power  of  the  limbs  seems  to  fail ;  and  in  some 
instances  he  falls  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
syncope.  When  the  mentalimpression,  how- 
ever, is  less  powerful,  no  sudden  effect  of 
this  kind  takes  place  ;  but  corporeal  symp- 
toms are  gradually  induced,  some  of  which 
are  present  in  the  case  before  us.  Thus  we 
find  such  an  irritable  state  of  stomach, 
that,  along  with  a  sensation  of  pain  in  it, 
there    is  occaMonul  vomiting    after  taking 
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food,  which  would  almost  lead  to  the  belief 
of  the  elietence  of  inflsmmetioii  in  the  sto- 
mach :  this  symptom  is  more  common  io  fe- 
males than  in  males.  The  load  of  hlood 
which  is  thrown  npon  the  liver  readily  ex- 
plains the  condition  of  the  hiliary  secretion : 
as  in  OUT  case,  it  is  changed  in  coloar  and  in 
cimsistence ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
although  this  depraved  state  of  the  bile  is 
eridently  the  effect  of  the  unhealthy  condi* 
tion  of  the  brain,  yet  to  it  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  other  symptoms — the  irregular 
action  of  the  intestines,  the  flatulence,  and 
the  faulty  state  of  the  digestive  organs  which 
sometimes  accompanies  the  mental  dejec- 
tion. The  headache  is  generally  regarded  as 
altogether  sympathetic ;  but,  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  we  might  sosoect  some  obscure  in- 
flsmmatory  state  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain  referred  to  the  occiput 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition.  If  this  opinion  were  correct,  it 
might  be  asked,  are  not  the  symptoms,  as 
connected  with  such  a  state  of  the  cerebellum, 
at  complete  variance  with  the  doctrines  of 


monstrative  proof  of  such  a  state  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  is  only  presumed  from  the 
acute  pun  at  the  occiput.  It  is  also  true, 
that  lunatics  have  expired  with  symptoms  in- 
dicating affections  of  the  brain  ;  and  yet,  on 
dissection,  the  keenest  eye  has  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  appearance  that  could  ex- 
plain  them.  There  is  another  physiognomi- 
cal characteristic  of  this  affection,  which, 
although  unnoticed  in  the  reports,  yet  is  pre- 
sent in  the  case  under  treatment,  and  must 
have  struck  you  —  I  mean  the  expression 
of  frowning,  which  the  drawing  together 
of  the  eyebrows  never  fails  to  produce, 
when  the  attention  of  the  patient,  as  is  ge- 
nerally the  case,  is  absorbed  with  the  pre- 
vailing idea  which  fills  the  mind.  It  is  the 
despotic  ascendancy  of  thii  prevailing  idea 
also  over  the  mind,  becoming  an  habitual 
subject  of  nocturnal  meditation,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  obstinate  watchfulness  that  al- 
ways accompanies  this  form  of  Melancholia, 
llie  idea  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  over- 
shadows the  enjoyments  of  life,  is  not  unfre- 
quent ;  and  what  may  appear  remarkable, 
this  very  dread  of  dissolution  has  driven  the 
wretched  sufferers  into  the  arms  of  that  aw- 
ful being,  whose  imaginary  advance  embit- 
ters every  moment  of  their  existence.  Such 
is  the  brief  view  of  the  rutio  tymptomatum 
which  I  have  to  present  to  you  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place,  even  whilst  the  case  is 
under  treatment,  to  mention  the  usual  termi- 
nations of  this  variety  of  Insanity. 

Tlie  usual  termination  of  Melancholia, 
when  it  is  not  averted  b^  medical  treatment, 
is  either  in  a  state  of  mild,  or  of  furious  de- 
lirium or  mania,  or  of  despair.    In  which  of 


these  states  a  case  of  Melancholia  is  likely 
to  terminate,  may  in  some  degree  be  foretold 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  individual.  The  first  state  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  habits  endowed  with  the 
power  of  patiently  sustaining  pain,  whether 
corporeal  or  mental ;  the  second  and  the 
third,  in  those  in  whom,  from  the  structure 
of  the  nervous  system,  any  description  of 
pain  cannot  be  long  borne  without  exciting 
an  increased  arteiial  action  in  the  brain.  Of 
these  three  terminations  the  most  common  is 
that  of  despair. 

It  is  only  by  reflecting  upon  the  many 
painful  feelings,  both  corporeal  and  mental, 
constantly  preying  upon  the  wretched  sub- 
ject of  Melancholia,  that  can  afford  you  fuiy 
accurate  idea  of  the  real  origin  of  despair  in 
these  cases.  The  sense  of  moral  duty  and 
of  religions  obligation,  however  strong  its  in- 
fluence may  have  been  in  regulating  fiie  con- 
duct of  the  sufferer  before  his  attack,  is  gra- 
dually weakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  wretched  prospect  which  appears  to  sur- 
round  him  on  every  side ;  he  discerns  no- 
thing but  a  dreary  and  comfortless  desert, 
without  a  single  oasis  to  refresh  the  mind  or 
admit  of  even  a  momentaiy  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment Restless,  anticipating  no  respite  from 
bodily  and  mental  suffering — ^tired  out — hope- 
less—Uie  victim  of  despair  can  perceive  no 
prospect  of  relief  from  his  sufferings  but  in 
the  mve ;  and  he  resolves  on  suicide,  not  so 
much  from  the  desire  of  death  as  of  rest.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  sees  in  every  object  only 
the  misery  of  life ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  he 
believes  that  he  can  obtain  relief  by  with* 
drawing  himself  from  it.  He  is  incapable  of 
exercising  a  correct  judgment ;  and,  tired  out 
with  the  buffettings  of  the  storm,  he  seeks 
the  only  port  in  which  he  conceives  shelter  is 
to  be  found — the  quiet  of  the  grave.  The 
beauty  and  truth  with  which  this  feeling  is 
depicted  in  Lord  Byron's  poem  of  the  Giaour, 
will,  I  am  certain,  plead  my  excuse  for  quot- 
ing a  passage  from  it. 

"  Waste  not  thine  orison— Despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer. 
I  would  not.  If  I  might,  be  bleat— 
I  want  no  paradise— but  rest." 

Such  is  that  state  of  mind  which  leads 
the  victim  of  despair  to  form  the  resolution 
of  suicide ;  and  you  have  more  than  once, 
gentlemen,  heard  our  unfortunate  patient  de- 
clare, that  ideas  have  passed  through  her 
mind  "  that  make  her  shudder  even  to  look 
back  upon  them.*' 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  case, 
you  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  although  I 
think  it  possible  that  a  low  degree  of  sub- 
acute inflammatory  action  may  exist  in  the 
cerebellum  or  its  membranes,  yet  I  have  not 
ordered  blood  letting  either  general  or  local. 
1  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  impress  on  your  minds  the 
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'act,  tliat  ixisiioUy  always  more  or  lost  implies 
debility ;  indeed,  the  general  appearance  of 
tike  patient,  the  abeence  of  any  thing  like 
acute  symptomB,  and  the  feeble  beat  of  the 
puUe,  render  general  bleeding  inadmissible ; 
and  as  there  is  neither  targescence  of  coan- 
tenance,  nor  sense  of  heat  in  the  scalp,  nor 
noise  in  the  head,  I  have  felt  disposed  rather 
to  trust  to  the  effects  of  emetics  and  parga- 
tives,  than  to  abstract  blood  even  locally. 

Emetics  are  very  generally  employed  in  the 
acute  form  of  Insanity ;  and,  in  Melancholia, 
when  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is  unim- 
paired by  intemperance— when  the  torpor  of 
the  liver  and  alimentary  canal  indicates  op* 
pression  rather  than  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers,  as  in  Rooke,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
excitement  given  to  the  stomach  by  a  mode 
rate  dose  of  Tartar  Rmetic,  operating  in  some 
measure  as  a  counter-irritant,  is  always  be- 
neficial. In  this  case,  the  daily  repetition  of 
it  has  been  productive  of  comfort  to  the  pa* 
tient,  whose  mental  feelings  continue  calm 
and  undisturbed  as  long  as  the  sickness  and 
vomiting  continue.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
combine  emetics  with  purgatives ;  but  in  the 
present  case  the  Tartar  Emetic  has  both  eva« 
cuated  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  and  has 
rendered  such  a  combination  unnecessary. 
I  have  considered  it  also  advisable  to  adnu- 
nister  a  narcotic  in  the  evening,  and  the 
emetic  in  the  morning,  not  merely  vi^ith  the 
view  of  procuring  sleep,  but  to  msnre  the 
emetic  inflnence  of  a  small  dose  of  the  Anti- 
monial ;  for  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  verifying  the  remark  of  Dr.  Cox,  that  one- 
third  of  the  usual  dose  of  Tartar  Emetic  ie 
sufficient  when  a  narcotic  has  been  taken  on 
the  previous  night,  and  a  better  effect  has 
followed  than  when  no  such  precursor  had 
led  the  way.  The  purgatives  which  had 
been  previously  administered,  and  which  are 
always  indicated  by  the  torpid  state  of  the 
bowels,  in  this  variety  of  insanity,  were  con- 
tinued as  Ions  as  the  nature  of  the  evacua- 
tions required  their  employment ;  and  I  was 
desirous,  by  their  means,  to  remove  any  con- 
gestion tliat  might  have  existed  before  the 
use  of  the  emetics  was  commenced.  The 
continuance  of  the  purgatives  longer  might 
have  too  much  reduced  the  strength,  whereas 
the  emetics  have  had  no  such  effect ;  the 
pulse  is  much  slower,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  has  filled,  and  has  become  more  regular 
than  before  their  commencement.  It  is 
true  that  Melancholia  is  what  is  termed  an 
asthenic  disease ;  but  it  is  also  one  tliat 
is  never  benefitted  by  tonic  or  stimulant 
remedies. 

The  constant  watchfulness,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  repose  in  every  form  of  In- 
sanity, are  obvious  ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
determining  which  of  the  narcotics  ought  to 
be  employed.  In  acute  Mania,  digitalis 
effectually  assists  in  reducing  the  iuror,  and 
promoting  refreshing  sleep,  after  the  lancet 
and  purgatives  have  been  freely  employed. 


In  MelaDchoIia»  such  a  previoos  rednctioo  of 
excitement  is  not  generally  requisite.  The 
Tincture  may  be  a£ninistered  at  the  oateet ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  ordered  the  first 
day  that  I  saw  the  patient,  bnt  its  effects 
did  not  permit  it  to  be  continued,  even 
after  the  dose  had  been  reduced  to  forty 
minims  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  a  result 
^hich  can  only  be  referred  to  idiosyncracy. 
I  am,  indeed,  most  anxious  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  the  fact,  that  Digitalis  is  not  a 
direct  sedative ;  iu  first  action  is  decidedlj 
stimulant,  and,  like  all  other  narcotics,  it 
depresses  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  its  previous 
excitement.  Wherever  strong  arterial  action 
exists,  its  hurtful  effects  are  almost  instanta- 
neously perceived;  thence  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing the  force  of  the  pulse  previous  to  its 
employment:  and,  when  this  has  been  at- 
tended to,  its  calming  and  soporific  effects 
are  certain.  You  should,  however,  be  made 
aware  that«  in  Melancholia,  the  sedative  or 
debilitating  influence  of  Digitalis  should  he 
narrowly  watched ;  for,  if  admitted  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  certain  point,  a  m<»bid 
action  is  readily  induced,  and  congestioa 
is  the  consequence.  In  Melancholia,  €^inm 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  hasardoos  narcotic ; 
not  less  because  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
over-distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  than 
on  account  of  the  torpor  of  bowels  which 
usually  succeeds  its  use.  There  is  much  leas 
objection  to  Camphor,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles Foxglove  in  its  mode  of  operating ; 
but  when  its  use  has  been  continued  for  aome 
days,  and,  after  acting  as  an  anodyne,  its 
effects  begin  to  be  perceived  on  the  cooote- 
nance,  inducing  pallor  and  lividity ;  and 
when  the  extremities  become  cold  and  in- 
sensible, its  further  employment  would  only 
be  productive  of  much  mischief — congestion 
of  the  lungs,  suspension  of  the  power  of  the 
heart,  and  general  torpor  of  the  system.  In 
the  present  instance,  its  conjunction  with 
Henbane  has  answered  well. 

I  should  now,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  moral  manag|ement  ne- 
cessary in  Melancholia  *,  but  I  will  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  on  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject until  the  termination  of  the  case  before 
us,  and  at  present  only  remaiii,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  moral  treatment  mnstdepend  great- 
ly on  the  prior  mental  habits  or  propeasidas 
of  the  patient.  The  circumstances  under  whidi 
patients  are  attended  at  Dispensaries  are  un- 
favourable to  the  moral  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease I  and,  although  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  the  constraint  of  labour  which  necessity 
■imposes,  generally  secures  them  from  feeling 
the  burthen  of  ennui,  and  suffering  from  a 
refined  sensibility,  yet,  when  they  are  too 
ill  to  follow  their  ordinary  occupations,  the 
general  vacuity  of  their  minds  tends  to  ag- 
gravate the  excess  of  their  sufferings,  owing 
to  their  attention  being  wholly  absorbed  i& 
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Chtrea. 
Th«  girl  who  waa  laboiiring  under  Hob 
disease  is  convalefcent,  the  irregular  move- 
ments having  gradually  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  purgatives  and  the  carbonate  of 
iron. 

Leni  has  continued  free  from  anv  return 
of  the  fits*  but  to-day  he  experienced  some- 
thing like  a  threatening  of  them;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  morning  he  felt  faddiness  and 
temporary  dimness  of  si^hti  with  p^eat  con- 
fusion 01  intellect,  which  continued  for 
nearly  two  hours,  during  which  time  he 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  spoke  to  him, 
but  was  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject  of  their  discourse.  As  this  state 
declined,  ha  felt  cold,  and  experienced  a 
rigor.  The  pulse  u  small  and  irritable; 
the  tongue  furred;  the  urine  naturals  and 
the  bowels  are  open. 

He  has  been  ordered  to  take  directly  a  brisk 
cathartic;  to  have  a  seton  introduced  into 
the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  to  take  a  pill, 
containing  gr.  ▼.  of  the  oxide  of  sine,  three 
times  a  day. 


CHARACTER  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 

By  C.  Negri,  M.D. 
[CoBtfaioed  from  the  preceding  Number,  p.  851.1 

As  my  object  throughout  the  precediog 
letter  has  been  lo  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Medical  Board  to  facts^  statements, 
and  authorities,  which  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  received  sjUScient  notice,  I 
have  refrained  from  encumbering  the 
narrative  with  any  observations  of  my 
own,  either  by  way  of  corroboration  or 
of  commentary.  But  as  Torti's  views 
on  this  subject  are  not  generally  known 
in  thtt  countrjr,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cused for  laying  this  letter  before  the 
profession  with  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks. I  am  not  ignorant  that  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  have  taken  a 
very  similar  view  of  the  nature,  and 
have  proposed  a  very  similar  treatment, 
for  the  cure  of  malignant  cholera  with 
those  which  I  have  now  been  giving.  I 
am  aware  4hat  Mr.  Searle's  theory  of 
this  disease  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  entertained  by  Torti,  and  I 
believe  that  had  be  known  Torti'a  works 
ou  Pernicious  Fever,  he  would  have  ac- 
quiesced in  most  of  the  sentiments  of 
that  author.  Mr.  Searle  notices  the  great 
resemblaoce  of  malignant  cholera  to 


intermittent  fever;  but  sfey^ag  of  the 
stage  of  re-action,  he  compares  it  to 
the  congestive  typhus  of  this  country. 
Not  having  yet  witnessed  any  cases  of 
malignant  cholera,  I  cannot  positively 
object  to  the  justice  of  this  comparison; 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  these  perni- 
cious fevers  differ  from  the  congestive 
fever  of  England  in  more  respects  than 
one.  The  pernicious  fever  seizes  the 
patient  suddenly,  when  in  apparent 
nealth ;  it  more  or  less  assumes  the  in- 
termittent form,  the  intermission  vary-« 
ing,  however,  very  much  in  length,  and 
occasionally  being  so  incomplete  as  to 
be  almosv  imperceptible;  it  seldom 
presents  at  any  periods  of  its  course 
symptoms  of  re-action.;  it  is  uniformly 
fatal  if  left  to  itself;  and,  when  properly 
treated,  its  disappearance  is  almost  quite 
as  rapid  as  its  progress,  if  neglected. 
In  all  these  respects,  and  in  others  un- 
necessary to  mention,  these  two  affec* 
tions  are  essentially  different;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  when  com« 
pared  in  these  points  with  spasmodic 
cholera,  the  febris  pernieiata  of  Torti, 
is  not  extremely  dissimilar.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  of  this  fever,  and 
although  their  symptoms  somewhat 
varied,  their  general  character  is  so 
peculiar,  that  when  it  is  once  witnessed. 
It  can  never  be  again  forgotten.  It 
usually  commences  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  single  tertian  or  quartan 
ague  in  a  severe  form.     The  second 

{paroxysm  is  invariably  much  more  ma- 
ignant  than  the  first,  and  the  disease  is 
so  strengthened  at  every  new  lit,  that 
the  third  or  fourth  is  in  general  quite 
sufficient  to  destroy  life,  if  the  prooer 
remedies  be  not  had  recourse  to.  Oc- 
casionally it  weak-s  the  form  of  a  double 
tertian,  or  quotidian,  with  acc€t$ume$ 
subintranies^  as  the  old  writers  would 
say,  and  with  such  imperfpct  intervals, 
that  its  periodical  character  may  be  very 
easily  overlooked.  There  is  no  subject 
on  which  opinion  is  less  divided,  at 
least  in  Italy,  than  that  of  the  treatment 
of  these  pernicious  agues.  Since  Torti 
wrote,  no  one  thinks  of  employing  any 
other  remedy,  in  the  first  instance,  than 
bark,  in  large  doses ;  and  theonlv  point 
of  difficulty  to  be  considered  by  the 

Sractitioner  is  the  recognition  of  the 
isease,  for  it  not  unfrequently  stands 
in  hazard  of  being  confounded  with  dis- 
eases of  a  different  character  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  an  ounce  of  bark  mth  a 
drachm  of  laudanum  for  a  dose,  which 
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was  given  at  the  fint  appearance  uf  the 
disease,  and  was  repeated  at  interrals, 
proportioned  in  length  to  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms.  Mr.  Annesley,  1  am 
aware,  has  employed  bark  in  India,  and 
Ponpiriflf  in  Orenburg,  but  rather  as  a 
tonic,  ib  the  advanced  stage,  than  with 
any  more  curative  or  active  view.  The 
sulphate  of  quinine  has  also  been  tried 
in  Petersburgb,  but  with  the  same 
view ;  and  Mr.  dearie  has  given  this  salt 
with  advantage,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease. 

There  are  several  reasons,  how- 
ever, for  objecting  to  the  use  of  this 
form  of  the  baii,  at  least  in  pre- 
ference to  the  common  powder.  In 
the  first  pUce,  cinchona,  besides  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quinine  and  cinchonine, 
contains  some  other  principles  of  an 
astringent  nature,  which  may  render  it 
Biore  suitable  for  a  disease,  in  which 
the  mncous  lining  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
ment. Secondly,  I  apprehend  it  has 
not  been  given  in  sufficiently  large 
doses,  nor  early  enough  in  the  disease. 
Lastly,  I  have  tried  it,  and  its  success 
has  not  been  by  any  means  so  complete 
as  that  which  followed  the  employment 
of  the  bark  in  a  simple  state. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1821,  when  in  Italy,  1  was  requested  to 
see  a  lady  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
about  50  years  of  age.  She  was  labour- 
ing under  the  symptoms  of  a  febrit 
pfrniciosa  dysenttrica  quotidiana ; — cold 
shiverings;  profuse  evacuations  from 
the  bowels ;  nausea,  but  not  vomiting ; 
tongue  pale,  but  moist ;  small,  weak 
pulse;  cold,  clammy  perspiration.  She 
was  so  weak,  that  deliquium  animi  oc- 
curred at  almost  every  stool.  Towards 
evening,  these  symptoms  wholly, ceased 
to  re-appear  on  the  following  day, 
with  increased  severity.  After  the 
second  fit  had  made  me  certainly  ac- 

Juaiuted  with  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
lost  no  time  in  having  recourse  to 
the  bark ;  but  as  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine was  then  coming  into  notice,  I 
thought  proper  to  employ  it.  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect  the  dose  in  which 
it  was  exhibited,  but  it  was  given 
in  the  form  of  pills,  at  short  intervals. 
No  paroxysm  occurred  on  the  day  follow- 
ing us  first  employment,  but  a  fit  took 
place  the  day  after,  only  in  a  mitigated 
form.  The  simple  powder  was  now 
substituted  for  the  salt,  and  the  pati<^nt 
was  speedily  cured. 


From  the  result  of  its  action  in  this 
case,  together  with  the  reasons  .above 
given,  I  have  been  induced  to  sus- 
pect, that  in  cholera,  where  there  are 
copious  evacuations  from  the  bow- 
els,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  may  not 
only  aggravate  that  symptom,  but  be 
carried  off  before  the  necessary  effect 
has  been  produced  upon  the  system. 
These  consequences  I  do  not  apprehend 
from  the  pure  bark,  either  in  tne  form 
of  powder  or  tincture ;  more  especially 
where  it  is  combined  with  opium  or 
laudanum.  The  only  reasonable  objec- 
tion which  occurs  to  me  against  its  ap- 
plicability in  cholera,  is  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  this  disease,  and  the  very 
short  period  which  it  allows  the  prac- 
titioner for  the  employment  of  any  re- 
medy. In  many  instances,  however,  its 
course  is  less  rapid,  and  I  do  entertain 

great  hope  that  it  will  be  found  highly 
eneficisi  in  these,  if  not  in  all  cases. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  the  more  encou- 
raged since  I  have  read,  in  the  Morning 
Herald  of  the  Ist  instant,  that  Dr. 
Barry,  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the 
26th  of  October,  at  Newcastle,  admitted 
that  "  there  was  more  analogy  between 
it '  (malignant  cholera)  and  the  wor^t 
forms  of  tertian  ague,  or  intermittent  fe- 
ver, than  between  it  and  the  orclinary 
cholera  of  this  country.*' 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extreme  seve- 
rity of  the  cases  in  which  Turti  success- 
fully employed  the  bark,  I  beg  leave  to 
condense  from  that  author's  work  the 
two  following  histories  of  the  fehris 
algida  pemicioia;  some  points  of  dif- 
ference will  be  discovered  l>etween 
them,  but  these,  in  no  decree,  affect 
their  essential  features,  which  in  both 
are  precisely  the  same.  "  When  I 
reached  the  patient,  he  had  been  several 
hours  labouring  under  the  disease.  1 
found  him  universally  cold  as  marble, 
with  the  pulse  altogether,  if  I  may  so  say, 
absent,  breathing  laboriously,  and  hav- 
ing a  leaden-coloured  countenance. 
There  was  some  torpor,  but  no  confu- 
sion of  intellect  (ke  never  meniiinud  de- 
/trtVim),  and  his  uriue  was  secreted  in  a 

small  quantity I  prescribed  the 

bark  in  large  doses.  A  gentle  heat  sooa 
pervaded  his  entire  frame;  the  pulse 
gradually  returned  ;  the  respiration  be- 
came natural;  the  face  lost  its  leaden 
hue ;  the  urine  was  secreted  in  its  or- 
dinary quantity,  and  in  three  days  he 
was  quite  recovered."  Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 
In  the  second  case,  Torti  found  the 
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patient  *'  quite  altered  in  countenance, 
and  as  exhausted  in  strength  as  tbouffh 
be  had  been  confined  with  illness  ^r 
two  months.  On  endeavouring  to  talse 
the  number  of  the  pulse  it  could  not  be 
perceived ;  the  Mn  was  universally  cold 
as  naarble ;  the  urine  was  scanty,  but 
highly  coloured ;  the  eyes  were  vivid^ 
and  unusually  glistening;  there  was 
little  thirst,  ana  the  mind  was  quite 
dear,  but  depressed ;  the  patient  saying, 
<  jam  senti  o  me  mori.*  *'^ld.  The  bark 
was  given  in  large  doses,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, in  the  usual  way ;  ever)  unfavour- 
able symptom  gradually  declined  in  a 
few  days,  and  ultimately  vanished.  In 
the  fourth  book  of  Torti's  work,  he 
relates  very  many  similar  and  equally 
interesting  histories  of  this  perni- 
cious form  of  ague;  but  as  we  trust 
enough  has  been  already  said  to 
shew  the  striking  resemblance  of  this 
affection  to  malignant  cholera,  and  its 
perfect  manageability  under  Torti's 
treatment,  we  shall  leave  the  profession 
to  peruse  the  author  at  their  conveni- 
ence, with  this  concluding  observation — 
that  the  circumstance  of  forti,  Morton, 
and  Mercatus.  being  somewhat  less 
modem  writers  than  some  might  wish 
them,  cannot  in  the  least  detract  from 
either  the  value  of  their  experience  or 
the  veracity  of  their  testimony.  Facts 
are  unchangeable  things,  which  neither 
time,  nor  place,  nor  circumstances,  can 
alter ;  and,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  oldest  writers  are  the  best, 
much  of  the  value  of  many  of  our 
modern  publications,  and  much  of  the 
distinction  of  manv  of  our  living  au- 
thors, are  derived  from  works  and 
writers  now  almost  equally  forgotten. 


MALIGNANT  EUROPEAN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Ediior  ofjKt  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
If  you  consider  the  following  additional 
observations  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
valuable  peri6dical,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
occupy    a  small   space  in  your  next 
number. 

Jq  my  letter  to  you  of  the  18th  in- 
stant, I  have  stated  it  as  the  conviction 
of  mv  mind,  that  the  modified  cholera 
which  has  appeared  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  a  hytr,  differing  only  in  de- 


gree, and  in  a  very  few  symptoms,  from 
some  other  fevers  of  a  malignant  na- 
ture ;  but  more  intent  upon  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  doctrine  which  I 
had  ventured  to  broach,  than  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  new  theory,  I  said 
but  little  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. That  I  may  not  now,  however,  be 
suspected  of  theorising,  or  of  offering 
opinions  without  due  consideration,  1 
will  just  mention  a  few  of  the  opportu- 
nities I  have  had,  from  my  public  situ- 
ation in  his  Majesty's  navy,  of  seeing 
and  treating  various  fevers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  winter  of  1799,  after  the  disas- 
trous retreat  of  our  army  from  Holland, 
an  hospital  ship  was  fitted  out  at  Ports^ 
mouth  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  Russians,  then  our  allies.  In 
that  hospital  I  bad  but  toi>  many  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  typhus  fever,  in 
its  worst  shape ;  and  the  opinions  I  then 
formed  were  fully  confirmed  in  the 
summer  of  1801 ,  during  my  attendance 
upon  upwards  of  a  hundred  French 
prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sent  to  our 
floating  hospital,  in  the  river  Nedwav> 
with  malignant  typhus.  Whilst  m 
charge  of  his  Majesty's  Naval  Hospital 
at  Madras,  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  the 
fevers  pecuhar  to  India,  (including 
dysentery,  that  greatest  scourge  of  In- 
dia, until  the  introduction  of  cholera.) 
DvLntif  a  residence  of  more  than  ten 
years  in  this  town,  the  fenny  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  fever,  chiefly  of  the  continued, 
remittent,  and  intermittent  types;  for 
when  I  state  that  I  have  prescribed  for 
fifteen  thousand  fever  patients  in  that 
period,  I  shall  be  considerably  under  the 
truth.  Few  cases  of  typhus  (and  those 
of  a  mild  kind)  have  come  under  my 
notice ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  malignant  typhus,  but  too  fre- 
quently met  with  thirty  years  ago,  is 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  owing,  I  trust, 
to  belter  management  aad  free  ventila- 
tion. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion,  after  all  that  I 
have  read  or  seen,  that  the  miasm,  or 
poison,  producing  typhus,  malignatat 
European  cholera,  and  intermittent 
fevers,  makes  its  primary  assault  upon 
the  "nervous  power"  in  general,  and 
not  upon  any  particular  class  of  nerves  \ 
and  by  its  powerfully  sedative  effect  de- 
prives the  muscles  of  the  only  influ- 
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ence  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  act. 
Hcoce  the  sudden  prostration  of  muscu- 
lar power,  the  spasms,  &c.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  "  nervous  power"  also 
puts  a  stop  to  the  evolution  of  caloric 
from  the  arterial  blood.  Hence  the  sud- 
den coldness  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
the  blue  skin,  the  diminished  capacity 
of  the  blood-vessels  near  the  surface, 
the  consequent  retreat  of  the  blood 
into  the  more  sheltered  and  warmer 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fear- 
ful  internal  congestion,  and  interrupted 
function,  of  the  various  vital  organs.  I 
should  also  point  out  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  the  secretions  of  bile  and  urine 
as  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  "  ner- 
vous power,"  and  which  will  also  serve 
to  strengthen  my  opinion,  that  the  fluid 
^ected  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
in  malignant  cholera,  is  not  a  ieeretiou, 
but  a  trantudaiion,  occasioned  by  the 
gorged  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines :  at  all  events,  it 
does  not  resemble  any  known  secretion 
of  the  human  body,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  its  presence  rather  to  the 
cause  above-mentioned  than  to  consider 
it  as  a  secretion  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  poison  of  cholera  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  1  have  been  the 
more  particular  on  this  point,  because 
some  practitioners  have  considered  this 
harmless  fluid  as  being  of  an  acrid,  irri- 
tating nature,  and  consequently  have 
recommended  it  to  be  purged  off,  an 
error  which  I  consider  would  be  fatal  in 
•  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient ;  in- 
deed, purgatives  are  out  of  the  ouestion, 
in  my  opinion,  until  re- action  nas  been 
completely  established.  Some  of  your 
correspondents  are  of  opinion,  J  per- 
ceive, that  the  poison  of  cholera  vitiates 
the  whole  mass  of  blood ;  but  I  think 
the  interruption  given  to  the  healthy 
function  of  the  lungs,  together  with  the 
diminished  heat  of  the  body,  will  satis* 
factoriW  account  for  the  dark  and  thick 
state  of  the  blood,  without  the  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  virus  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

This  theory,  of  which  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  give  a  brief  outline,  appears  to  me 
to  explain,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  phenomena  attending  the 
attack  of  malif^nant  cholera.  There  is 
one  striking  difference  between  the  at* 
tacks  of  typhus  and  cholera :  in  the  for- 
mer the  *'  sensorial,''  as  well  as  the 
"  nervous"  power,  is  laid  prostrate, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  the  *'  sensorial 


power*'  is  little,  if  al  all,  affected* 
This  fact,  I  think,  proves  pretty  dearly 
that  these  two  fevers  arise  trom  difierent 

{»oisons.  Were  it  not  for  the  ackn«»w- 
edged  fact  of  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  intermittent,  I  shonld  bay  that  I  have 
seen  (in  this  country)  no  disease  ao 
nearly  resembling  the  cold  stage  of 
cholera  as  the  cold  stage  of  severe  in- 
termittent. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cho- 
lera, I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
plan  proposed  in  mv  last  letter.  In  se- 
vere cases,  where  the  heat  of  the  body 
cannot  be  restored  by  the  hot  air-bath, 
I  trust  that  galvanism  will  be  found  a 
most  powerful  auxiliary,  hy^  restoring 
thevtfa/  action^  through  which  caloric 
can  alone  be  evolved  from  the  blood, 
and  the  absence  of  which  (vital  action) 
no  artificial  application  of  beat  can  com- 
pensate for  any  length  of  time.  As  the 
cold  Stage  of  cholera  is  confessedly  the 
most  important,  I  shall  say  but  little  upon 
the  subject  of  after-treatment.  Great 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  mo- 
derate re-action,  for  in  all  other  fevers 
the  hot  stage  bears  a  *dne  proportion  to 
the  stage  of  oppression,  and  as  in  cho- 
lera that  stage  is  severe,  so  we  may  ex- 
Eect  violent  re-action.  1  have  not  yet 
ad  sufficient  opportunities  of  judging 
of  Dr.  8tevens*s  plan,  but  am  dispciaea 
to  think  highly  of  it  in  the  treatment  of 
all  malignant  fevers. 

With  respect  to  the  cholera,  as  it  novr 
exists  in  Sunderland,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  of  little  consequence  whether  it  has 
been  imported  or  generated  on  the  spot. 
Is  it  contagious,  or  is  it  not  ?  1  think 
no  one  will  deny  that  typhus  ha$  been 
l^eneratedin  Bugland,  or  will  say  that 
It  is  incapable  (under  certain  circum- 
stances) of  being  communicated  from 
man  to  man.  And  why  may  not  a  fever, 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
cholera,  also  be  generated  in  England  ? 
In  concluding  this  letter,  I  will  just 
mention  a  case  of  cholera  which  occurred 
in  this  town  in  the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber. The  Bvmptoms  were  eompletehf 
those  of  "  Asiatic  cholera."  The  pa- 
tient a  debilitated,  tippling,  old  man  of 
sixty,  and  death  took  place  within  thirty 
hours,  yet  there  was  not  the  least  reason 
to  suspect  contagion  from  abroad,  nor 
did  any  other  individual  of  the  family 
suffer  from  it. 

It  is  bevond  all  doubt  that  cases  do 
now  and  tnen  occur  in  this  countrv,  in 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  (as  tta  as 
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83rinptom9  go)  to  sairwhether  the  disease 
is  Of  Asiatic  or  of  Boglish  ori|pn. 

I  have  neither  time  or  space  for  any 
observations  on  fever  in  general,  or  on 
those  more  commonly  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  I  must  therefore 
defer  any  thing  I  could  wish  to  say  on 
the  subject  tillsome  future  opportunity. 
I  remain,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
John  Twee  dale,  M.D. 

Lyim,  Norfolk,  Nor.  28th,  1881 . 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


SlR« 


Wolverhamptom,  Oct  ft,  1881. 


I  8EVD  you  notes  of  two  cases  of  ra- 
mollissement  and  hvpertrophy  of  the 
cerebrum;  observed  by  roe  at  La  Piti6, 
in  the  service  of  M.  Louis,  who  had 
never  seen  but  one  similar  case ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  author  who  has 
mentioned  sach  a  morbid  appearance. 
If  you  thinis  them  worthy  of  it,  I  shall 
feel  honoured  by  their  insertion  in  any 
naoaber  of  the  Gasette  not  occupied  by 
more  important  mattlsr. 

Cask  I.— >On  the  third  day,  after  a 
natural  and  easv  confinement,  this  pa- 
tient was  seized  with  a  pain  in  her 
bead,  but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  her 
from  getting  up,  and  attendmg^  in  some 
degree  to  ner  household  aflfairs.  The 
next  <iay>  while  up  and  dressed,  she 
became  suddenly  insensible,  and  the 
day  following  was  brought  in  that  state 
to  tbe  hospital.  At  the  visit  on  the 
sixth  day  from  her  confinement,  she 
was  comatose,  pupils  contracted,  mouth 
slightly  drawn  to  left  side,  right  arm 
and  leg"  rather  rigid,  but  sensible  when 
pinched.  During  the  visit,  her  breath- 
ing became  stertorous.  Ordered  to  be 
bled. 

Next  day,  eyes  wide  open,  and  not 
fixed,  but  she  gave  no  answer  even  by 
signs  when  questioned;  breathing  na- 
Xml.     Died  during  the  night. 

Autopsy,  ^The  skull -cap  and  dura 
mater  were  adherent  at  the  top  of  tbe 
left  hemisphere,  and  the  latter  was  torn 
in  two  places  in  removing  the  cranium. 
The  suoarachnoid  tissue  was  full  of  ves- 
sels, and  distended  with  serum.    Upon 


tearing  awajr  the  pia  mater,  a  good  deal 
of  the  cortical  part  of  the  left  hemi- 
sphere came  away  adhering  to  it.  The 
whole  of  that  hemisphere  was  softer 
than  the  right,  and  the  cortide  was  red, 
and  even  purple  in  parts,  from  an  ap« 
pearance  of  venous  effusion  into  its 
substance.  The  medullary  part  of  that 
side  had  a  grey  tinge,  and  the  red  points 
seen  upon  slicing  it  were  more  nume« 
rous  and  darker  in  colour  than  usual. 
These  appearances  lessened  as  the  brain 
was  sliced  lower ;  but,  upon  making  a 
section  through  the  corpora  striata, 
both  that  and  the  thalamus  of  the  lefv 
side  were  softer  and  a  third  largtr  than 
those  of  the  right  side.  Indeed,  a  ver- 
tical section  would  have  fallen  far  to  the 
left  of  the  usually  central  parts  of  the" 
brain.  The  left  side  of  the  pons  was  in 
the  same  state,  but  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  cerebellum  were  unaffected. 
The  heart  was  rather  softer  than  usual. 
This  patient  was  rather  thin,  of  middle 
height. 

Case  II. — No  history  of  this  patient, 
a  prodigiously  fat  woman,  could  be  ob- 
tained :  she  came  in,  in  a  comatose  state,' 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  membranes 
of  the  brain  were  injected.  Upon 
making  a  section  of  both  the  corpora 
striata,  the  same  enlargement  and  soft- 
ening were  found  as  in  the  former  case, 
but  tne  medullary  matter  was  of  a  yel- 
low tinge  on  the  left  (the  affected)  side. 
The  rest  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  In 
both  cases,  the  convolutions  of  tbe  af- 
fected side  presented  a  flattened  appear- 
ance.^! remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  OoiER  Ward,  M.B.  Oxon. 


NEURALGIC    AFFECTION    OF   THE 
LEG, 

With  Chronic  Thickening  of  the  Periosteum, 

CURSD  BY  TBI  SULPBATI  OV  QUININS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Tbe  sulphate  of  quinine  is  a  remedial 
agent  so  well  appreciated  by  the  profes* 
siou,  that  there  are  few  who  have  not  ob- 
served, at  some  period  of  their  practical 
career,  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from 
its  employment.    That  it  is  a  most  va-« 
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luable  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  and  of  other  fevers 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory 
stage,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  admit  of 
doubt  or  controversy ;  but  its  virtues,  in 
the  cure  of  various  other  diseases  in- 
cident to  the  human  fabric,  have  not 
been  so  fully  experienced,  nor  so  highly 
Uuded.  However,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted that  the  celerity  and  permanency 
of  relief  afibrded  by  any  particular  plan 
of  treatment,  furnish  the  most  incon- 
trovertible arguments  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  rational  and  con* 
sistent  principles  upon  which  that  plan 
la  founded.  From  several  cases  that 
have  fallen  within  ray  own  observation, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  administered  in  neuralgia, 
will  often  be  found  an  efficient  method, 
not  only  of  alleviating  but  of  removing 
this  most  acute  and  distressing  affec- 
tion ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  forward 
|pr  insertion  in  the  Gazette  the  accom- 
panying case,  as  tending  to  evince  its 
efficacy  in  certain  chronic  diseases,  ex- 
hibiting somewhat  of  an  intermittent 
character. 

The  subject  of  the  following  account 
may  be  said  to  have  obtained  a  radical 
cure,  inasmuch  as  she  has  had  no  re- 
currence of  the  symptoms  characterizing 
the  disease  for  the  last  six  weeks.^ 
,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Charles  Thornhill. 

Darluton,  StaffordtLlre, 
Kov.  12.1831. 

.  Mrs.  H.  M.  setat.  55,  of  stout  make, 
and  sallow  complexion,  has  for^  the 
space  of  three  years  suffered  consider- 
ably from  swelled  legs,  accompanied 
with  violent  and  frequent  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  right  leg,  and  with  such 
extreme  weakness  in  it  as  to  render  her 
incapable  of  performing  her  domestic 
duties.  The  pain  has  usually  com- 
menced about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
hfeel,  pursuing  its  course  in  the  direc- 
tion.  of  the  gastrocnemii  muscles;  but 
during  the  fast  six  weeks  previous  to 
my  being  consulted,  it  had  increased  to 
such  an  intolerable  degree  as  entirely 
to  destroy  her  nightly  repose.  She 
states  that  it  has  been  ot  a  burning  cha- 
racter, and  that  she  has  been  obliged  to 
keep  a  tub  of  cold  water  constantljr  in 
her  chamber,  into  which  she  might  im- 
merse her  leg  to  obtain  temporary  re- 
lief. The  periods  of  exacerbation  have 
been  about  sun-rise  and  .sun-set ;  but  a 


distinct  and  well-marked  interval  has 
always  been  muntained  between  the 
paroxysms. 

On  examination,  Aug.  3,  1831,  (the 
time  of  this  report,)  a  great  thickeniog 
in  the  periosteum  of  both  tibiae  was  ob- 
served, and  the  veins  of  the  leg  were 
tortuous  and  varicose.  The  heat  was 
much  increased  above  the  natural  stan- 
dard, and  on  making  pressure  along  the 
seat  of  pain,  extreme  texiderneas  was 
manifested.  In  the  right  leg  there  was 
the  cicatrix  of  an  old  wound,  which  had 
occupied  the  muscles  of  the  inner  calf 
about  two  years  back,  and  which  she 
described  as  having  been  healed  with 
difficulty ;  and  the  heel  itself  seemed  to 
be  drawn  up  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a  half,  from  a  shortening  in  the 
tendo  achillis.  With  respect  to  the 
constitutional  symptoms  it  may  l>e  re- 
marked, that  the  health  bad  not  under- 
gone any  material  change.  The  pulse 
was  rather  increaseil  in  frequency,  and 
the  tongue  coated  with  a  whitish  fur ; 
the  appetite  was  not  much  impaired, 
but  the  liver  was  deranged  in  its  func- 
tions, as  was  pretty  evklent  from  the 
jaundiced  appearance  which  the  skin 
presented.  In  answer  to  several  en- 
quiries, she  stated  that  twelve  years  ago, 
while  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  she  had 
had  a  most  violent  attack  of  ague,  since 
which  she  has  been  occasionally  snhiect 
to  a  return  of  the  symptoms  resembling 
it.  A^  the  disease  in  Question  appeared 
to  bear  some  comparison  to  ague,  in 
regard  to  the  exact  approach  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  the  remarkable  inter- 
val between  them,  I  was  induced  to 
direct  my  treatment  accordingly. 

R  Pil.  Hydrargyri  gr.  iv. 

—  Saponis  c,  gr.  v.    M.  fiant  piluls 
ij.     Omni  nocte,    hor4    somni   avi- 
mendie. 
R  Qaininc  Sulpbat.  gr.  ij. 

Pal?.  Cinnamomi  c.  gr.  v.   M.  fiat  pol- 
vis,  ter.  die  sumendas. 

5th.  The  relief  obtained  has  been 
but  of  trifling  importance.  Her  appe- 
tite is  a  little  improved,  but  the  pain  has 
returned  as  heretofore,  and  the  legs 
continue  at  about  tlie  same  tempera- 
ture as  at  the  last  visit. 

Coot,  pilule. 

R  Quiniaae  Sulpbat.  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Aromat.  gr.  tj.    M.  fiat  pdviK, 
ut  autea  samendai. 

She  has  been  directed  to  apply  con- 
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Blaiitly  to  her  legs  folds  of  linen-doth, 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  water. 

7th.  Evidently  better,  having  passed, 
to  use  her  own  expression,  a  more  com- 
fortable night's  sleep  than  she  has  done 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  legs 
are  not  so  tender  on  pressure,  neither  is 
there  so  much  thickening  of  the  peri- 
osteum ;  the  pain  still  returns  at  the 
usual  periods  of  accession,  but  does  not 
remain  so  long  as  it  was  wont. 
Coot,  medicamenta. 

Directed  to  roll  the  legs  with  flannel 
Imndages,  which  are  to  be  drawn  as 
tightly  as  she  can  liear  them. 

11th.  The  improvement  is  still  ap- 
parent ;  the  return  of  pain  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  she  can  ivalk  with  com- 
parative ease.  Her  countenance  and 
akin  are  not  so  much  tinged  with  bile  aa 
when  I  first  saw  her,  and  her  sleep  is 
less  disturbed.  The  baudages  have  af- 
forded wonderful  relief. 

Coot,  pulveres,  sed'omitt.  pilulas. 

21st.  Up  to  this  period  the  amend- 
ment has  been  gradu&l ;  last  night,  how- 
ever, the  pain  returned  at  the  accus- 
tomed time,  but  subsided  after  continu- 
ing for  an  hour  ;  the  bowels  are  rather 
in  a  constipated  condition. 
>     Be  Qaioine  Sulphat.  gr.iv. 

Pulf.  Cionam.  c.  gr.  v,    M.  ft.  puUi« 
ter.  die  samendus. 

R  Pil.  Rhici  Comp.  Ji.  Fiant  pilulae  xij. 
quaram  daae  bora  aomni  pro  re  nata 
fltttneode. 

Oct.  1st.  Since  the  last  report,  every 
unpleasant  symptom  has  disappeareci, 
and  she  can  walk  without  the  aid  of  her 
stick. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  IJ,  1831. 


•*  rJcetomiilbti«,licete(]KininIhI.d!gnflnteni  Jr- 
ti»  Mediem  tnerii  potcmu  nUHio  ven)endi  in  pub- 
Ucam  alU  dicendi  vericulum  non  recuso***— Cick  ro. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  NEW  ANATOMY 
BILL. 

Mr,  WiiRBURTON  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing at  last  in  the  way  of  agitating  the 
anatomical  question:  what  that  some- 
thing is,  however;  we  are  not  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  have  yet  discovered ;  but 
211.-.IX, 


this  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  in  all 
conscience  it  is  full  time  that  something 
were  really  done.  If  the  slowness  of 
the  process  of  bringing  it  forward  is  to 
be  taken  as  any  earnest  of  its  perfection, 
this  new  measure  must  assuredly  be  very 
perfect  indeed :  the  protracted  nature  of 
its  progress  would  strongly  remind  one 
of  what  is  said  o^  the  tedious,  though 
triumphant  parturition  of  the  lioness— 
din  parlurit  leana  eatulum,  s^d  leonem 
— only  that  one  part  of  the  codiparison 
unluckily  still  remains  to  be  made  ouU 
When  Lord  Calthorpe,  on  the  night 
on  which  the  former  bill  was  withdra\^y 
was-  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
lordships  to  give  it  a  second  reading,  he 
ventured  to  throw  out  the  following 
prognostications  :— '•  As  to  postponing 
the  meaisure,  lie  begged  of  their  lord- 
ships to  consider  how  the  interval  be- 
tween this  period  and  the  next  session  of 
parliament  would  be  spent.  It  would 
bean  interval,  not  only  of  consideration, 
but  of  the  continuance  of .  a  practice 
which  all  agreed  in  reprobating:  it 
would  perhaps  be  an  interval  during 
which  those  crimes  would  again  be  com' 
mitted  which  had  long  been  suspected, 
and  which  last  year  were  brought  to 
light.  It  would  be  continuing,  and  con- 
tinuing unnecessarily,  an  odious  stigma 
upon  a  liberal  and  enlightened  profes- 
sion--upon  a  profession  which  existed 
only  for  the  public  welfare,  and  whose 
services  and  whose  respectability  gave 
them  a  claim  upon  the  protection  of 
their  lordships.  He  hud  no  hesitation 
in  saying  tliat  the  grievances  that  might 
be  caused  by  delay  would  be  infinitely 
greaUr  than  the  benefit,**  And  if  hi« 
lordship  has  not  proved  himself  a  true 
prophet  in  saying  so,  never  waa  any  pre- 
diction justified  by  the  event.  We  have 
had,  however,  a  much  longer  time  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  prognosis  in  the  pre- 
sent case  than  Lord  Caithorpe  had  any 
idea  we  should.  It  was  uttered  in  1829, 
(June).    Two  complete  sessions  have 
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'Since  gone  by,  and  notbing  in  the  shape 
of  remedy  has  been  attempted,  while  the 
evil  has  been  advancing  at  a  frightful 
Tate  of  progress. 

Yet  there  are  those  to  be  dealt  with, 
it  would  seem,  whom  apparently  no 
train  of  **  grievances''  can  move. 
"  Watt  a  little  longer/'  "  the  time  is  not 
yet  fitting/'  they  tell  us,  "for entering 
«pon  this  serious  discussion  ;"~'<  the 
aubject  is  one,  the  difficulty  of  which  is 
•equalled  only  by  its  importance ;  how- 
ever, in  the  present  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  all 
jagitation  of  the  subject,  and  it  would  in 
especial  be  wise  to  delay  any  legislative 
measure  regarding  it  till  that  excitement 
has  abated*."  Now  we  would  humbly 
presume  to  differ  with  the  propounder 
-of  this  advice :  we  make  bold  to  ques- 
tion the  prudence  which  dictates  it ;  and 
we  fearlessly  appeal  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Mr.  Brougham  to  decide 
whether  the  urgency  of  the  matter  at 
•issue  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  overlooking  of  a  mere  temporary 
excitiement.  That  excitement,  we  hold, 
4nakes  for  the  active  rather  than  the 
.contemplative  bearing  of  the  friends  of 
•anatomy.  .  Now,  if  ever,  may  the  neces- 
sity of  legislating  for  the  regulation  of 
the  schools  be  properly  appreciated— be 
/e/l— be  set  in  the  strongest  light^be 
enforced.  Excitement !  Why,  so  there 
is  an  extraordinary  degree  of  public  ex- 
citement abroad ;  but  let  us  understand 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  it  ? 
what  is  the  crime — who  the  guilty  indi- 
viduals that  have  originated  this  strong 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  ?  Assuredly 
not  the  profession :  the  lowest  rabble 
an  the  community  are  not  so  stupidly 
insane  as  to  impute  the  dark  atrocities 
of  the  burking  system  to  the  practi- 
tioners of  physic  :  they  are  not  so  des- 
titute of  the  least  spark  of  reason  as  to 
be  unable  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 

*  Lord  ChanceUor**  ipeech  In  the  Houm  of 
liOrdu  (Tbiiraday,  Stb)  on  Lord  II«rrowby*s  mo- 
tion thst  the  petition  of  the  Runterlan  toclety  be 
retd. 


.between  the  moat  unnatural  of 
derers  and  the  benevolent  allemtors 
of  their  infirmities.  The  wants  of  the 
profession  are  far  better  understood  by 
the  lowest  vulgar  than  the  Interested 
preachers  of  exciiemenl  are  willing  to 
admit,  and  we  are  confident,  that  tf  the 
present  opportunity  of  legislating  be 
allowed  to  slip  by,  without  making  the 
requisite  provision  for  the  ioteresta  of 
science,  government  will  be  accounta- 
ble for  a  most  serious  oversight,  the 
public  will  remain  exposed  to  the  most 
grievous  calamities,  and  the  profession 
will  certainly— not  be  the  losers. 

But  Lord  Brougham  is  for  delay. 
Now  what  is  more  easily  accounted  for 
than  this  disposition  of  his  lordship?  At 
the  present  juncture,  the  state  of 
public  business  is  arrived  at  its  height 
and  most  pressing  urgency :  along  with 
the  alarm  naturally  excited  by  the  ad- 
vancing ravages  of  a  new  pestilence,  the 
necessity  of  deeply  weighing  those  great 
political  changes  which  are  forced  upon 
their  consideration,  devolvesaheavydpty 
upon  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and  upon 
none  more  imperatively  than  the  noble 
lord  on  the  woolsack.  In  a  parliament 
assembled  unusually  early  for  the  des- 
patch of  business  of  great  national  mo- 
ment, the  introduction  of  a  new  measure 
is  any  thing  but  welcome  ;  however  ur- 
gent, it  is  permitted  to  divert  attention 
with  reluctance,  and  the  possibility  of 
any  reasonable  excuse  or  delay  is 
eagerly  grasped  at.  Mr.  Warbnrton 
may  be  very  much  at  leisure— <fc^«^, 
as  he  has  been  for  the  last  two  sessions, 
from  the  plague  and  annoyance  of  get- 
ting up  a  new  bill  for  anatomy.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  however,  is  placed  in 
quite  another  predicament;  any  new 
bill  for  regulating  the  schools  must 
throw  the  main  responsibility  upon 
government ;  and  we  all  know  the  ex- 
treme trust  reposed  in  the  exalted  indi- 
vidual in  question,  both  by  his  Royal 
master  and  his  noble  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet.    To  gaiur^time   then,  rather 
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than  to  escbev  any  pre?ailiilg  ex- 
citement, may  not  unreasonably  be 
eoneeived  to.  be  the  real  object  of  his 
lordship.  As  an  individual,  when  he 
was  plain  Mr.  Brougham,  aud  that  not 
above  three  years  ago,  no  man  could 
have  shewn  himself  more  sensibly  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulties  which  im- 
pede the  study  of  anatomy,  and  the  im- 
portance of  having  those  difficulties 
removed.  In  that  tnal  at  Lancaster,  in 
which  Messrs.  Davis  and  Bluiidell  were 
fined  and  put  to  serious  expense,  for 
"  having  in  their  possession  a  body 
which  had  beeii  disinterred  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illegal  and  indecent  dissection,'' 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  for  the  defend- 
ants, displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  set  be- 
fore the  jury,  in  the  clearest  light,  how 
"  without  dissection,  anatomical  and 
surgical  studies  could  not  be  carried  on ; 
how  professorships  of  anatomy  had  been 
established  by  the  crown  in  our  univer- 
sities ;  how  those  professorships  were 
useless  without  dissection;  and  how 
dissection  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out a  supply  of  dead  bodies."  The  cli- 
max was  complete.  But  the  law— the 
law — took  its  course ;  and  the  learned 
Baron  (Hullock)  who  presided,  stuck  to 
the  very  letter  of  it :— *'  However  neces- 
eary  it  might  be,''  said  his  Lordship, 
*'  for  the  purposes  of  humanity  and 
science,  that  these  thinffs"  (his  Lordship 
means  dissection)  "  should  be  done,  yet, 
as  long  as  the  law  remained  as  it  was  at 
present,  the  having  of  bodies  for  dissec- 
tion was  an  offence  liable  to  punish- 
ment.'* 

It  will  be  a  difficult  matter,  no  doubt, 
to  please  all  parties,  with  whatever  bill 
Mr.  Warburton  may  please  to  provide. 
His  last  had  many  faults,  some  of  them 
of  too  obvious  a  nature  to  be  retained  ; 
but  yet  the  principle,  we  will  maintain, 
was  unexceptionable;  it  went  to  the 
removal  of  absurd  and  fatal  inconsisten- 
cies from  our  statute  books ;  and  though 
Ihe  remedy  was  not  as  complete  as  the 


necessity  of  the  case  required,  the  put- 
ting forth  the  hand  to  the  core  was 
good,  and  gave  more  than  a  mere  pro- 
mise of  success.  Many  symptoms  of 
conversion  too,  we  are  liappy  to  state, 
have  been  manifested  in  certain  high 
quarters,  since  the  last  discussion  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Tenterden  is  not  the  only  example 
among  the  lay  peers,  who  has  expressed 
his  willingness  to  support  a  new  mea- 
sure, introduced  with  certain  equitable 
conditions ;  while  the  Right  Reverend 
Bench  are  said  to  have  modified  greatly 
their  repugnance  to  the  question.  The 
Bishop  of  London  will  give  it  hb  de- 
cided support. 


JiAST  night  (Thursday,  15ih)  Mr.  War- 
l>urton  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his 
new  bill.  From  what  fell  from  him  on 
the  occasion,  we  learn  that  the  present 
measure  is  to  be  more  simple  than  the 
last ;  that  instead  of  licenses  being  re- 
quired, inspectors,  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  are  to  visit  the  schools 
and  make  returns ;  and  that,  instead  of 
drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  ''  nobody,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  bill,  is  to  be 
given  for  dissection  without  the  consent 
(if  the  person  when  alive,  or  of  his 
nearest  relative  after  death.*'  We  have 
not  room  for  remark. 


DRS.  RUSSEL  AND  BARRY. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Russell  is  to 
be  created  a  baronet,  and  that  Dr, 
Barry  is  to  receive  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  promotion. 

LIGATURE  OF  THE  SUBCLAVIAN 
ARTERY- 
This,  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult 
operations  in  surgery,  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Brodie  last  Tuesday,  on  a  pa- 
tient at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The 
case  is  one  of  subclavian  or  axillary 
aneurism— for  the  disease  extends  very 
low  down  the  vessel— occurring  in  a 
man  about  fifty.  The  external  incision 
was  made  pretty  free,  and  great  care 
taken,  in  the  subsequent  dissection,  to 
interfere  with  the  nerves  as  little  as  poa- 
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■ible ;  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Brodie  has 
been  led  to  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance. Considerable  dexterity  tvas  re- 
quired in  detaching  the  vessel  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  as  the  artery  was  en- 
larged, and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
thickeninflr  in  its  vicinity.  The  end  in 
view,  however,  was  fully  accomplished, 
and  we  need  scarcely  say  with  the  ut- 
most skill.  We  shall  give  the  details 
when  the  result  is  known. 


DISSECTION  OF  BISHOP.— PHENO- 
MENA ATTENDING  DEATH  BY 
STRANGULATION. 
On  the  occa.<<ion  of  examining  the  body 
of  Bishop,  at  King's  College,  Dr. 
Watson,  the  Professor  of  Forensic  Me- 
dicine, stated,  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  his  colleagues  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  phenomena  present*, 
ed  by  certain  modes  of  death,  but  more 
particularly  liy  suffocation.  Although 
he  could  not  hesiiale  in  complying  with 
their  request,  yet,  being  thus  suddenly 
calleil  upon,  he  must  bespeak  their  in- 
dulgence for  appearing  before  them  for 
the  first  time  in  a  manner  so  unpre- 
pared. 

Dr.  Watson  then  alluded  to  the  in- 
frequency  of  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing cases  of  strangulation  in  the  human 
subject,  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  precise  mode  and  time  at  which 
death  had  taken  place  ;  and  remarked, 
that  the  information  obtained  under  such 
circumstances  was  often  of  much  use 
in  throwing  light  upon  other  casei«,  of  a 
doubtful  nature ;  with  regard  to  which, 
jnedical  men  were  frequently  called  up- 
on to  give  evideuce.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  death  by  tuffo- 
tation — a  term  which,  used  gene- 
rally, he  preferred  to  asphyxia,  as 
this  l»8t  meant  literally  absence  of  pulse, 
and  therefore  was  most  applicalile  to 
death  beginning  at  the  heart.  8uff»ca- 
Uon,  it  might  be  observed,  presented 
several  varieties ;  such  as  that  produced 
by  suspension,  by  submersion,  and  iiy 
the  inhalation  of  gases  destitute  of  oxy- 
.gen.  He  remarked  that  the  older  phy- 
siologists entertained  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  the  cause  of  death  when  the  supply 
of  air  was  cut  off.  Haller,  for  instance, 
conceived  that  the  blood,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  no  longer  able  to  pass 
Ihrough  the  lungs,  and  that  the  circu- 


lation in  these  organs  was  arretted  by  the 
mechanical  condition  of  their  vessels. 
Groodwvn  made  a  step  towards  the 
truth,  by  shewins:  that  the  blood  con- 
tinued to  pass  through  these  organs; 
but  he  imagined  that,  arriving  at  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  destitute  of  its 
usual  stimulating  properties,  this  re- 
fused to  contract  upon  it,  and  thus 
ceased  to  transmit  it  to  the  brain  and 
other  parts ;  death  then  resulted  from 
syncope,  the  brain  and  heart  being  simul- 
taneously affected.  It  was  reserved  for 
Bichat  to  demonstrate  the  exact  mode 
of  death  in  buch  cases.  He,  bv  very 
simple  but  convincing  experiments 
(which  Dr.  Watson  briefly  detailed), 
was  able  to  prove  that  the  blood  iH>a- 
tinued  to  be  propelled  by  the  heart, 
though  it  had  lost  its  arterial  proper- 
tics.  Thus  coming  into  contact  with 
the  brain,  it  was  first  destructive  of  the 
functions  of  animal  life ;  and  being  cir- 
culated also  over  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  structure  of  the  heart  itself, 
it  acied  as  a  poison  on  the  various  part*, 
till  at  length  the  organic  life  yielded  to 
its  pernicious  influence ;  death,  in  fact, 
enduing  from  the  circulation  of  venous 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  which 
produced  its  effects  by  killing  first  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  subse- 
quently the  heart  and  muscular  system ; 
the  insensibility  beginning  as  soou  as 
the  dark  blood  arrived  at  the  brain,  but 
the  heart  continuing  the  circulation 
some  time  longer. 

Dr.  Watson  next  proceeded  to  in- 
quire what  evidence  was  lo  be  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  aa  to  | 
whether  an  individual  had  been  destroy-  i 
ed  by  suffocation.  Various  criteria  ' 
had  been  mentioned  by  different  au- 
thors, but  these  %vere,  for  the  most 
part,  very  uncertain  and  inconclusive. 
Among  these  were,  the  body  remaining 
long  warm  and  pliant ;  partial  contrac- 
tions, as  of  the  hands  or  feet;  the 
appearance  of  spots  upon  the  surface, 
&c. ;  even  the  appearances  aliout  the 
face  of  lividity  and  tumefaction,  with 
projection  of  the  eyes,  though  of  more 
importance,  were  nevertheless  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
occasionally  absent.  Upon  the  %v'hole. 
the  most  important  phenomenon  was  the 
congested  state  of  the  venous  system 
generally,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
lungs,  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
of  the  brain.  A  i^ircumstance,  however, 
wlrich  prevented  such^ appearances  from 
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being  concluBiTe  of  snfibcmtioD,  was, 
that  they  were  met  with  in  cases  of 
death  bej^innini^  at  the  head,  as  in  coma ; 
in  which  cases  also  the  circulation  of 
black  blood  took  place,  but  which  was 
then  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  cessation  of  animal  life. 
The  appearances  of  congestion,  how* 
ever,  were  not  to  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive, liecause  it  had  been  shewn  by  Di- 
chat  that  they  were  generally  absent  in 
those  in  whom  the  suffocation  had  been 
rapidly  effected ,-  as  he  had  ascertained 
ia  examining  the  bodies  of  some  persons 
who  had  been  suSbcaied  by  the  fume?  of 
a  furnace,  and  of  two  who  had  been 
banged.  He  also  established  the  same 
principle  by  experiments,  in  which  he 
found  that  venous  congestion  did  not 
shew  itself  when  animals  were  suddenly 
suffocated,  while  it  was  met  with  in 
others  in  whom  asphyxia  was    slowly 

f produced,  as  by  confining  them  in  a 
imited  portion  of  air,  which  gradually 
became  deteriorated,  (ill  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  supporting  life. 

Morgagni  was  aware  of  theie  fucts, 
and  has  offered  what  appears  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them.  He  states, 
that  the  blood  in  those  suddenly  cut  off, 
does  not  coagulate,  but,  remaining 
fluid»  becomes  distributed  after  death, 
although  congestion  in  the  venous  sys- 
tem has  been  present.  Thus  he  opened 
the  cl>est  of  a  person  who  had  been 
hanged,  about  two  hours  after  his  deatii, 
and  found  the  lungs  and  ri}(ht  cavities  of 
the  heart  gorged  with  blood ;  the  right 
auricle,  in  particular,  was  prodi*/iously 
distended,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst ; 
but  on  looking  at  the  bod^  next  day, 
these  appearances  were  entirely  gone  : 
the  vessels  not  baling  been  opened,  and 
the  blood  which  remained  fluid  having 
found  its  way  by  various  channels,  had 
left  the  heart  comparatively  empty  and 
flaccid. 

Dr.  Watson  then  remarked  that  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  bad  ex- 
isted as  to  the  exact  mode  in  which 
death  was  produced  by  banging  S(mie 
held,  and  he  believed  correctly,  that  it 
depended  upon  the  circulation  of  black 
blood  throujifh  all  parts  of  the  system ; 
others,  again,  regarded  it  as  the  effect 
of  apoplexy,  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  rope  on  the  veins  of  the  neck  ; 
and  yet  others  sought  for  the  cause  of 
death  iu  the  fracture  of  the  spine,  and 
consequent  injury  to  the  spinal  cord, 
which   sometimes    took     place.      He 


stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  however,  that 
thoui(h  one  or  both  of  the  latter  cir- 
cumstances might  concur  with  the  circu- 
lation of  venous  blood,  and  might  even 
be  conceived  sometimes  to  anticipate 
the  slower  death  from  this,  yet  that 
generally  they  were  to  be  looked  upon 
only  as  secondary  and  accidental 
causes.  Jn  corroboration  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  mentioned  the  experiment 
which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
amongst  others,  in  %vbich  a  dug  had 
been  suspended  for  aconsiderabletimey 
hut  an  aperture  having  been  made  in 
the  trachea,  lower  down  thnn  the  rope, 
the  animal  continued  to  live.  The  ex- 
ternal pressure  doubtless  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  insensibility,  as  is  shewn  by 
compressing  the  neck  by  way  of  experi- 
ment :  besides  which,  he  adduced  the 
case  of  a  patient,  brought  to  Middlesex 
hospital,  who  had  attempted  to  hang 
himself:  he  was  cut  down  while  yet 
alive,  but  continued  insensible,  though ' 
several  hours  elapsed  oefore  death 
took  place.  He  also  referred  to  a 
case  which  occurred  some  years  ago 
jn  Edinburgh,  where  a  felon  had  been 
cut  down  by  the  rabble,  and  remained 
nearly  an  hour  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
but  still  living,  until  the  execution  was 
completed  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Dr.  Watson  was  anxious  to  press  upon 
his  hearers  that,  as  shewn  by  Btchat,  an 
interval  occurred  between  tne  cessation 
of  animal  life  and  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, so  that  the  heart  continued  to  act 
aftersensibility  had  ceased,  and  that  this 
interval  was  of  ^rent  importance,  inas- 
much as,  by  artificial  re.<piratiun,  indi- 
viduals might  possibly  at  this  period  be 
restored.  From  the  rapidity  with  which 
consciousness  was  destroyed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  suffocation  was  one  of  the 
easiest  modes  of  death,  and  it  was  pro- 
bable that  hanging  was  particularly  so; 
as  the  external  pressure  co-operated 
with  the  other  circumstances  in  pro- 
ducing insensibility.  There  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
individual  were  entirely  at  an  end 
as  soon  as  black  blood  reached  the 
brain  (a  period  generally  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  convulsions),  although 
life  was  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  circula- 
tion continued  for  some  time  longer. 
The  idea  of  the  comparative  easiness  of 
this  mode  of  death  was  in  conformity 
with  the  account  of  their  feelings  given 
by  all  those  who  had  been  restored  after 
suffocation.     Many  such  cases  are  oa 
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record,  all  very  much  resembling  eaeh 
other.  Morga^nij  for  instance,  states 
that  a  person  who  had  thus  been  resus- 
citated told  him,  that  he  had  felt  no 
pain,  but  that  he  bad  perceived  dashes 
of  light  before  his  eyes,  and  speedily 
passed  into  insensibility.  When  Dr. 
Watson  was  at  Edinburgh,  a  man  was 
brought  into  the  Infirmary  who  had  at- 
tempted to  hang  himself.  His  account 
vftis,  that  he  had  seen  a  dazzling  bright- 
ness before  his  eyes— that  the  windows 
of  the  room  appeared  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  natural ;  after  which  he 
"  forgot  himself."  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
Historia  Vit»  et  Mortis,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  friend  of  his,  who,  being  de- 
sirous of  aspcrtaining  what  were  the 
sensations  of  those  who  were  hanged, 
suspended  himself,  thinking  he  should 
be  able  to  regain  at  pleasure  a  stool  on 
which  he  had  been  standing;  but  he 
soon  became  insensible,  and  would  have 
died  had  not  some  one  come  to  his  as- 
sistance; and  Dr.  Watson  remarked, 
that  probably  most  of  his  hearers  might 
be  able  to  call  to  mind  instances  where 
this  sort  of  experiment  had  come  to  a 
fatal  termination—analogous  accidents 
being  from  time  to  time  recorded  in  the 
newspapers.  As  Lord  Bacon's  account 
was  quaint  and  short,  while  it  afforded 
a  fair  sample  of  such  cases,  he  quoted 
his  words  :— 

"  Memini  me  accepisse  de  Generoso 

Suodam  qui  lubicunaus  ex  curiositate 
esiderabat  scire  qualia  paterentur  in 
patibulo  snspensi;  ses^que  suspendir, 
super  scabellum  se  alleuans,  et  delude 
se  demittens ;  putans  etiam  penes  se 
futurum,  ut  scabellum  pro  arbitrio  suo, 
recuperarct  id  quod  facere  non  potuit ; 
sed  tamen  ab  amico  praesente  adjutos 
est;  ille  interrogatus  quid  passus  esset? 
retulit  se  dolorem  non  sensisse;    sed 

f»rimo  obsuersatam  sibi  fuisse  circa  ocu- 
OS  speciem  ignis  et  incendii:   deinde 
extremae  nigredinis  sive    tenebrarura; 

gostremo  color  is  cujusdam  cosrulei  pal- 
dioris  sivethalassini ;  qualis  etiam  con- 
spicitur  ssep^  animo  linquentibus.^' 

The  Professor  next  spoke  of  the  spe- 
cial marks  to  be  expected  on  the  body 
after  hanging.  Ist.  A  depression  cor- 
responding to  the  size  and  position  of 
the  rope,  generally  with  ecchyroosis  ex- 
tending more  or  less  into  the  subjacent 
parts.  Where  this  mark  was  strictly 
norizontal,  it  afforded  proof  that  the 
stranplatioQ  bad  not  been  produced  by 
havfftnff. 


Fracture  of  the  spine  Dr.  Watson 
stated  to  be  less  common  than  was  ge- 
nerally imagined,  and  its  presence  had 
been  thought  to  shew  that  the  indirU 
dual  could  not  have  committed  suicide ; 
but  if  the  person  had  thrown  himself 
from  any  height,  especially  with  a  long 
rope,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  oo^ 
carrence  in  question  might  take  place* 
He  next  adverted  to  the  appearance  of 
the  face,  which  was  gepenJly  purple  or 


livid  and  swollen,  with  the  eyes  I 
shot  and  staring.  Sometimes  the  tongue 
protruded,  but  this  would  depend  upon 
the  spot  at  which  the  rope  was  applied, 
for  it  it  encircled  the  neck  high  up,  m 
in  the  case  before  them,  it  necessarily 
pulled  the  os  hyoidesand  parts  attached 
to  it  backwards.  8hakspeare  has  weU 
described  the  ordinary  appearances  un- 
der such  circumstances  ^— 

But,  see  t  hi«  fkcels  black  and  fall  of  blood. 
Hit  eye-balU  farther  out  than  when  he  lived, 
SUrlng  fuUghastlr-like  a  aUangled  i 


He  pointed  out,  however,  as  necessary 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  these  appear- 
ances of  turgescence  and  lividity  or  the 
lips  and  countenance,  even  when  present 
at  first,  were  likely  to  disappear  wnen  the 
blood  remained  fluid,  particularly  if  the 
head  had  been  in  an  elevated  position. 
Dr.  Watson  also  alluded  to  the  occa- 
sional  erection  of  the  penis,  described 
as  occurring  in  such  cases.  With  re- 
gard to  the  internal  appearances,  they 
were  principally  those  of  venous  con- 
gestion, in  the  head,  chest,  and  al)do- 
inen.  Dr.  Watson  particularly  ineo- 
tioned  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Yellolv, 
wherein  he  had  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  five  criminals,  who  had  been  hanged, 
great  congestion  in  all,  while  in  two, 
there  was  blood  extravasated  and  coagu- 
lated upon  the  membrane  itself.  These 
cases  he  thought  extremely  important, 
as  shewing  the  danger  of  mistaking 
such  appearances  for  inflammation  pro- 
duced either  by  poidon  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Mayo  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  body. 

The  intefifuments  of  the  face  and  head 
loaded  with  blood;  some  tumefaction 
and  lividity  of  face,  but  not  so  much  as 
there  had  been  just  after  the  execution ; 
tongue  not  protruded ;  mark  of  the 
rope  just  under  the  chin.  Part  exposed 
b]^  dividing  the  scalp  excessively  gorged 
with  blood ;  some  appearance  of  ec^ 
chymosis.  On  removing  the  skull-cap, 
little  appearance  of  congestion ;  slisbt 
serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachooid ; 
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Biinieroas  bloody  points  on  sIicSb^ 
the  bnun ;  a  little  water  in  the  venin- 
cles;  sniface  of  cerebeUum  gorged; 
pei^aps  a  litile  extravasation.  Lungs 
and  in^stinjr  membrane  perfectly 
healthy;  back  part  of  these  organs 
loaded  with  blood,  but  not  more  than 
targe;  cavities  flaccid;  blood  perfectly 
fluid,  running  into  large  vessels  When 
the  heart  was  raised,  and  back  again  on 
letting  it  fall.  No  particular  conges- 
doa  about  the  stomach.  Colon  much- 
distended  with  flatus.  Other  appear- 
ances natural. 


TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD  TRIED  IN 
CHOLERA-ITS  FAILURE. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  in  Paris,  M.  Arago  read  a  letter 
from  Professor  Scoutetten,  of  Metz, 
on  the  transfusion  of  blood  in  cholera. 
We  extract  the  following  passages : — 

I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to 
you  some  observations,  which  I  have 
made  at  Berlin,  on  the  transfusion  of 
blood :  the  facts  speak  for  themselves : 
be  good  enough  to  read  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Institute;  they 
mav  be  useful  to  science  and  humanity, 
and  perliaps  prevent  some  unfortunate 
patient  from  beinj;  the  victim  of  new 
experiments.  The  complete  absence  of 
blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  limbs  ap- 
pears to  me  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and 
the  more  astonishing  that  some  lived  in 
this  state  during  five  or  six  dayd,  the 
capillary  circulation  being  restored, 
with  the  heat  of  the  limbs,  without  the 
pulse  being  perceptible.  I  have  nume- 
rous facts  of  this  kind,  particularly  the 
history  of  a  Pole,  who  was  able  to  walk 
about  without  the  pulse  having  returned. 
He  died  suddenly,  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected ;  and  this  was  the  result  in  all 
those  cases  of  which  I  speak. 

Case  I.— After  having  tried  all  the 
ordinary  means  in  a  case  of  cholera,  it 
was  thought  right  to  have  recouVse  to 
transfusion  of  blood.  October  15th 
the  operation  was  tried  for  the  first 
time,  by  M.  Dreffenhach,  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  M.  Boehr.  The  patient,  Frede- 
rick Muller,  ofgood  constitution,  aged 
27,  bad  been  ill  seven  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  he  was  in  the  following 
state.  Eves  half  shut,  sunk  in  the 
sockets,  ball  turned  upwards ;  nostrils 
pincbed ;  cheeks  hollow ;   mouth  par- 


tially open ;  tongue  cold,  as  well  as  the 
face;  respiration  short  and  quick; 
blueness  of  hands  and  feet ;  complete 
absence  of  pulse ;  skin  of  fingers  shri- 
velled. The  patient,  however,  retained 
perfect  consciousness  of  what  was  pass* 
inf  around  him.  The  right  jugular 
Tern  was  laid  hare  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  and  opened  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, ana  the  barrel  of  a  quill  intro- 
duced into  it.  Blood  was  furnished 
from  the  median  vein  of  a  robust  young 
medical  man.  It  was  received  into  a 
amall  brass  syringe  previously  warmed, 
and  injected  into  the  vein  of  the  patient 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
This  was  followed  by  almost  complete 
insensibility;  after  which  the  patient 
made  two  deep  inspirations  in  succes- 
sion ;  the  eyelids  were  rapidly  opened, 
and  again  shut ;  in  five  minutes  there 
were  convulsive  movements  of  the  head, 
which  was  drawn  powerfully  back- 
wards ;  next  followed  convulsions  of 
the  legs,  arms,  and  trunk,  alteration  of 
the  features,  plaintive  cries,  and  groans. 
These  symptoms  lasted  less  than  a 
minute,  then  ceased  all  at  once,  and  the 
patient  was  dead.  It  is  said  that  no 
appearances  different  from  usual  were 
found  on  opening  the  body. 

Cask  II.— The  same  day,  transfu- 
sion was  tried  on  a  female,  named 
Veber,  aged  66.  She  was  taken  ill 
during  the  night;  the  operation  was 
had  recourse  to  at  ten  o'clock  next  day. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  her  con- 
dition. Eyes  sunk,  and  surrounded  by 
a  brownish  circle ;  cheeks  hollow ; 
bones  of  face  prominent ;  tongue  hard, 
and  feels  cold ;  complete  absence  of  the 
pulse;  vomiting  and  purging  rare; 
consciousness  entire.  The  only  remedy 
used  had  been  a  vapour- bath. 

M.  Dreffenbach  proceeded  to  the  trans- 
fusion. The  median  vein  of  the  left 
arm  was  opened  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  :  very  little  blood  flowed  from  it. 
A  quill  was  inserted,  and  blood  furnish- 
ed by  a  student  23  years  of  age.  The 
first  injection,  of  an  ounce  of  blood, 
produced  no  effect ;  the  same  ouantity 
was  thrown  in  a  second  time.  The  pa- 
tient then  made  two  rather  hurried  in- 
spirations; the  eyes  were  somewhat 
agitated.  She  had  some  mint-tea,  and 
drank  it  easily.  I  asked  her  if  she  suf- 
fered, and  she  anstvered,  "  No."  The 
operator  wishing  to  introdnce  more 
blood,  opened  the  left  jugular  vein, 
into  which  he  injected  about  a  drachm 
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of  tepid  water,  to  lie  SMiireil  tbat  there 
was  no  obstacle.  He  then  threw  in,  at 
two  injections,  two  ounces  and  seven 
drac*Hnis  of  blood.  The  patient  felt 
nothini^. .  The  day  was  passed  tran- 
quilly ;  the  pulse  did  not  return.  The 
usual  symptoms  went  on,  and  she  died 
six  hours  after  the  operation. 

Ca8b  III.— a  man,  acred  6],  seized 
with  cholera,  was  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital on  the  16th  of  October.  All  the 
symptoms  were  well  marked.  The  at- 
tack had  come  on  about  roidnisfht.  At 
ten  oVlock  in  the  morning?  the  opera- 
tion of  transfusion  was  decided  on,  but, 
before  puttinfif  it  in  practice,  it  was  re- 
solved to  ascertain  whether  the  circula- 
tion did  or  did  not  go  on  ;  with  which 
view  M.  Dreffenbach  laid  bare  the  bra- 
chial artery,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm.  The 
vessel  did  not  exhibit  the  slij^htest  pulsa- 
tion. An  opening,  five  lines  lon^,  was 
then  made  in  it,  when  it  was  found  not 
to  contain  one  drop  of  blood  :  having 
within  only  a  small  red  clot,  not  larger 
than  a  sewing-thread.  I'he  parietes 
.of  the  artery  were  clean  and  white. 
The  patient,  meantime,  was  perfectly 
sensible,  spoke  of  tbe  operation,  and 
answered  with  precision  all  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  The  deep-seated  tex- 
tures were  as  cold  as  the  surface ;  the 
veins  of  the  fore-arm  were  filled  with 
black  blood ;  the  median  was  opened, 
and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood 
were  injected  at  three  times.  The  pa- 
tient felt  nothinjif ;  complained  of  no 
pain,  except  very  slightly  of  the  wound 
made  to  expose  the  artery.  After  the 
third  injection  the  pulse  returned  in  the 
axillary  artery  of  the  fore-arm ;  it  beat 
sixty  times  in  the  minute,  hut  this  only 
lasted  five  minutes.  Even  then,  not  a 
drop  of  blood  escaped  by  the  wounded 
artery.  Some  appearance  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  iris,  it  was  thought,  was  to 
be  perceived  during  the  transfusion,  and 
the  expression  was  a  little  more  ani- 
mated. The  patient  died  two  hours 
after  the  operation,  which  seemed  to 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  course  of 
tbe  disease. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Dm.  10,  1681. 

Da.  Stewart  in  the  Chaib. 

Arrsa  some  disoQStion,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  special  general  meeting  should  be  called. 


for  Wednesday  tbe  14tb,  to  take  i^o  on- 
■ideration  the  petition  to  be  addrenaedi* 
parliament  on  the  subiect  of  anatomy* 

After  which  the  qiiestioQ  nf  tkt  naturt  tf 
maUgnant  eholeru,  particuiarlif  wkh  rrfengmeB  U 
its  identity  with  thg  diseau  in  England,  was 
taken  ap  by 

Mr.  Searlb,  who  read  the  following  paper. 
Having  itated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  tbat  "cho- 
lera spasroodica  and  cholera  morhna  wvre 
intrinflically  the  same,  but  not  identicaJly  no," 
he  held  the  caose  of  the  former  to  be  a  poi- 
son of  the  sedative  elasa,  operating  immedi' 
ately  on  the  brain  and  nervoot  system.  Its 
modus  operandi  he  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  having  premised  that  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  capillary  vessels  was  indepen- 
dent  of  the  heart  and  brain,  the  only  essen- 
tial stimolos  to  their  function  l>eing  the  pre- 
sence of  duly  arteiialized  blood.  The  poi- 
son causing  cnoIera,*he  regarded  as  a  miasm 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with  miliaria, 
and  this  he  conceived  to  be  received  into  tbe 
lungs  by  the  act  of  respiration,  and  there 
to  cr^ntaminate  the  blood  ^  its  effects  being 
particularly  directed  to  the  general  capilh- 
ries  of  the  system,  destroying  their  func- 
tions— Til!,  nutrition,  secretion,  calori6cation. 
From  this  follows  primarily,  the  languor,  in- 
digestion, giddiness,  &c.,  and  secondarily 
the  purging,  vomiting,  coldness,  apasms, 
&c.  From  the  progressive  depreciation  of 
tbe  functions  implicating  the  respiratory 
process,  the  blood  becomes  surcharged  with 
carbon,  from  which  the  evil  becomes  ex- 
tended, causing  the  lividity  of  surface  ;  and 
the  numbness-,  pain,  and  cramps,  are  pro- 
duced by  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  at  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  Such 
is  a  general  outline  of  the  extended  detail  into 
which  Mr.  Searlo  entered  in  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  Indian  cholera,  and  its  mode 
of  operation.  Jie  had  no  doubt  but  that  spo- 
radic cases  of  the  disease  often  occnrred  in 
this  country,  and  this  led  him,  in  the  second 
place,  to  inquire  in  what  the  above  disease 
differed  from  ordinary  European  cholera? 
**  They  differ  little  (said  Mr.  Searle)  but  in 
intensity  of  disease,  as  dependent  upon  the 
difference  and  virulence  of  the  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  as  we  see  illuslraied  in  the 
operation  of  various  other  poisons  of  tbe 
sedative  class  upon  the  system  ;'*  and  *'  it 
is  to  this  difference  of  cause,  or  character  of 
the  poison  giving  rise  to  these  analogous 
affections,  to  which  I  am  of  opinion  the  spe- 
cific difference  in  the  character  of  the  ais- 
ease  may  be  fairly  attributed."  l*he  poison 
producing  the  Indian  cholera,  Mr.  .Searle 
stated,  as  above,  was  applied  from  without ; 
the  cause  of  ordinary  cholera,  he  believed  to 
bo  "  a  poison  generated  within  i**  or  that  it 
resulted  from  the  blood*s  "  imperfect  decar- 
buration.*'  This,  again,  being  the  result  of 
the  biliary  derangements  resalting  from  heat, 
cold  also,     by   causing    <*  cuticular  capil* 
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larf  tocpor."  wm  poisted  <mt  amosg  the 
9^eDU  capable  to  produce  cholera  morbus  | 
and  this  caute  co-operating  with  eipoeure  to 
malaria,  waa  stated  to  be  prodactive  of  an 
aggravated  form  of  diseases  in  illustration 
ofwhich  he  read  an  .extract  from  his  pamph* 
let,  beginning  at  page  34. 

In  concluding  (said  Mr.  Searle)  this 
|>aTt  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  think  I  have  made 
It  appear  that  the  cause  of  cholera^  whether 
spasmodic  or  otherwise,  is  that  of  a  sedative 
poisonous  agency  upon  the  system,  in  sup- 
port ofwhich  opinion,  and  ihat  malaria  is  the 
cause  of  the  former  species,  or  very  fre- 
quently so,  I  would  adduce  the  fact  that  at 
Berlin  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the 
choleric  invariably  exhibitea  an  affection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  which 
I  have  since  found,  on  reference  to  the  Lon* 
don  Fever  Hospiul,  almost  invariably  to  at- 
tend upon  fevers  which  are  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  originate  in  malaria.  And 
I  would  adduce  also  the  cases  of  the  disease 
occurring  at  a  school  at  Claphani,  which 
were  so  much  alike  in  character  with  the 
spasmodic  cholera,  and  which  there  was  de- 
monstrative evidence  weie  dependent  upon 
a  cause  of  the  same  kind ;  and  that  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  accumulated  carbon,  resulting 
from  the  blood's  defective  oxygenation  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  acting  upon  the 
system  as  a  poison,  that  cholera  morbus  is  to 
be  attributed,  may,  I  am  of  opinion,*  fairly 
he  inferred,  by  the  fact  of  other  poisonous 
agents,  of  the  same  character,  producing 
analogous  effects  upon  the  system  ;  as  I  have 
frequently  witnessed  in  Tndia,  in  persons 
who  have  partaken  of  oysters,  which  it  may 
be  supposed  were  not  perfectly  fresh  ',  and 
the  same  thing  Dr.  Prout  mentioned  to 
me  he  had  witnessed  in  all  the  members  of 
a  family  who  had  eaten  of  a  turkey  which 
it  was  supposed  could  not  have  been  fresh  ; 
and  I  have  the  authority  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
for  saying  that  the  efBuvium  of  the  dissect- 
ing  room,  when  he  has  had  a  putrid  subject, 
invariably  produces  the  same  effect  with 
him.  The  opinions,  sir,  I  have  now  had  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  this  Society,  al> 
though  not  hastily  formed,  have  been  hastily 
committed  to  paper;  which  1  hope  will 
plead  m^  apologies  for  their  being  not  quite 
so  perspicuously  worded  as  I  could  have  de- 
sired. 

After  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Searle's  psper, 
a  very  long  pause  ensued.      At  length 

Dn.  Macleod  rose  and  said,  that  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  notice  of  the  society 
with  great  reluctance  ;  but,  as  the  pause  was 
becoming  quite  formidable,  he  would  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  paper,  rather  than  suffer 
the  silence  to  be  protracted  still  longer.  He 
was  afraid  that  he  had  not  clearly  un- 
derstood Mr.  Searle,  as  that  gentleman  had 
begun  by  holding,  that  the  Indian  and  English 
cholera  were  "  intrinsically  the  same,"  while 


he  had  afterwrnds  gone  on  to  prov*  that  ihej 
were  "  speci6cnlly  different,  and  this  ap* 
peared  to  him  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms» 
That  there  was  great  resemblance  between 
certain  cases  of  the  Indian  disease  and  that 
which  occurred  in  England,  was  quite  evi- 
dent ',  had  it  not  been  so,  the  same  name 
would  never  have  been  applied  to  both; 
Yet,  admitting  this,  he  still  thought,  that, 
viewing  the  two  diseases,  each  as  a  whole, 
sufficient  discrepancy  might  be  observed  to 
show,  that  they  were  not  the  same.  .  Thus, 
in  English  cholera,  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  cramps,  formed  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms  characterising  the  more  severe 
cases ;  in  Indian  cholera,  not  only  might  all 
these  be  absent,  but  their  absence  actually 
marked  the  most  severe  form  of  the  disease. 
In  the  English  disease,  as  a  general  rule, 
bile  presented  itself  in  the  evacuations;  in 
the  Indian  cholera,  the  absence  of  bile  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  d  isease .  In  the 
former,  the  secretions  of  the  Jiver  and  alimen- 
tary canal  were  increased;  in  the  latter,  they 
were  arrested,  the  matters  passed  being 
merely  certain  constituents  of  the  blood,  ap-> 
parently  suffered  to  exude  from  the  vessels 
without  undergoing  the  changes  we  recognise 
in  secretions.  Still  it  was  held  by  some 
that  these  differences  depended  upon  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  severity ;  but  he  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  this,  because  he  had  seen 
patients  die  of  English  cholera — which,  he 
supposed,  was  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  seve- 
rity as  any  gentleman  could  desire — yet,  in 
these  cases  the  individuals  did  not  die  as 
they  are  said  to  do  in  the  Indian  disease  y 
they  became  weaker  and  weaker,  under  the 
continusnce  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
at  length  sunk  exhausted,  as  one  might  be 
supposed  to  do  from  hypercatharsis,  or  any 
other  immoderate  depletion ;  but  they  did 
not  exhibit  any  shrivelled  appearance,  they 
did  not  become  blue,  nor  shew  any  signs  of 
defective  arterialixation  of  the  blo^,  which 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  great  characters  of 
the  Indian  disease.  He  was  aware  that 
others  had  met  with  cases  in  which  some 
degree  of  this  blueness  was  to  be  seen,  and 
he  admitted  that  it  was  the  occurrence  of 
these  sporadic  cases,  so  closely  resemblinr 
the  malignant  disease,  .  which  constituted 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  this  ques- 
tion. But  even  admitting  the  great  resem- 
blance in  extreme  cases,  still  it  remained  to 
inquire,  whether  similarity  of  symptoms 
marked  identity  of  disease.  Mr.  Searle  had 
taken  his  illustration  from  the  effipct  of  nar- 
cotics; but  adopting  his  own  instance  of 
opium  and  belladonna,  he  (Dr.  M.)  con- 
tended, that  though  there  were  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  as  to  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  system,  yet  these  by  no  means  went 
so  far  as  to  constitute  their  actions  "  intrin- 
sically the  same."  Besides,  a  man  might 
be  found  in  the  street  in  a  slate  of  stupor. 
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nnd  it  might  be  impoMoUe  to  eay  from  hift 
appearance  wbetlier  he  had  fallen  down  in 
apoplexy  or  bad  received  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  wm  only  very  particularly  drunk ; 
yet  no  one  looked  upon  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  intoxication,  ae  "  in- 

,  trinsically  the  same,''  Again,  a  female  might 
have  convulsive  paroxysms,  of  which  no  one, 
regarding  the  present  appearances  mereljf, 
might  be  able  to  say  whether  they  were  epi- 
leptic or  hysterical ;  while  it  was  farther  no- 
torious, that  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  fre- 
quently resembled  each  other  so  closely  as  to 
have  been  actually  confounded;  and  this  last 
instance  bore  directly  on  the  point  at  issue, 
because  the  former,  like  English  cholera, 
was  produced  from  accidental  causes ;  the 

^  latter,  like  the  malignant  disease,  arose  from  a 
peculiar  poison.  The  speaker  inferred  from 
all  this,  that  similarity  in  certain  symptoms 
was  not  sufficient  to  show  individuality  of 
disease.  But  if  they  who  founded  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  identity  of  English  with  malig- 
nant cholera  on  their  resemblance,  did  not 
on  this  point  prove  enough,  there  was  another 
on  which  they  proved  too  much,  for  some 
of  them  also  held  the  new  cholera  to  be  the 
cold  stage  of  a  malignant  fever.  Now  he 
was  far  from  objecting  to  this  doctrine  ;  but 
asitwaaan  admitted  axiom,  that  "things 
which  are  eoual  to  the  same,  are  equal  to 
one  another,  so,  if  English  cholera  be  equal 
to  Indian  cholera,  and  if  malignant  fever  be 
equal  to  Indian  cholera,  English  cholera  must 
be  equal  to  malignant  fever  1  He  by  no  means 
objected  to  the  comparison  of  the  new  dis- 
ease to  fever,  because  bethought  it  the  more 
correct  view;  bnt  by  how  much  the  more 
any  one  succeeded  in  establishing  this  doc- 
trine, by  so  much  the  more  did  he  disprove 
the  former  part  of  the  proposition,  because 
any  one  who  had  seen  common  Eoglish  cho- 
lera must  perceive  that  the  attempt  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  same  as  malignant  fever, 
was  an  argwnenhim  ad  almirdum. 

Db.  Jamfs  Johnson  objected  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  bile  as  forming  any  dlag* 
noetic  mark  of  English  cholera  ;  bile  was  not 
generally  present  in  the  disease  of  this  coun- 
try, at  least  it  was  not  so  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  was  produced  by  the  snccussions 
of  the  vomiting.  He  held  that  the  vomiting 
of  bile  in  the  cholera  morbus  was  only  a  ter- 
nary link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  first  dis- 
charged, then  the  mucous  secretions  of  that 
organ,  and  lastly  bile.  He  remarked  far- 
ther, that  there  was  something  superadded 
to  the  causes  of  common  cholera,  which  ren- 
dered that  disease  epidemic ;  but  what  that 
something  was  he  (Or.  J.)  did  not  pretend 
to  know. 

Dr.  Grboory  rose  to  animadvert  upon 
two  poinu  touched  upon  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  Dr.  J.  Johnson  had  then  reiterat- 
ed a  tendment  on  which  be  seemed  to  lay 


great  stress— the  absence  of  bile  in  the  first 
discharges  from  thf  stomach  in  cholera  mor- 
bus. It  was  Dr.  Johnson's  object  to  shew, 
that  the  vomiting  of  bile,  when  it  did  occur, 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  continoed  vo- 
miting, and  that  bile  never  appeared  in  the 
first  discharges  from  the  stomach.  This  po- 
sition Dr.  G.  would  by  no  means  conaeot  to 
admit.  In  common  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  he  had  seen  nameroos 
instances  of  the  ordinary  cholera  of  this 
country,  and  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that 
bile  was  often  seen  in  the  very  first  discharge* 
from  the  stomach.  He  was  ready  to  con- 
cede to  Dr.  J.  that  these  first  discharges  con- 
sisted of  the  contents  of  the  stcmadt ;  so  did 
the  second  ;  so  did  the  third  and  the  fourth  ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  bile  is  not 
often  in  the  stomach  prior  to  the  first  attack 
of  vomiting  1  Dr.  G.  was  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  ;  and  that  nausea  and  headache 
are  often  evidences  of  such  an  occurrence. 
How  often  do  we  find  persons  bringing  off 
bile— pure  bile,  from  the  stomach,  by  a  sin- 
gle effort  of  vomiting  ;  and  if  this  can  hap- 
pen  independent  of  cholera,  why  may  it  not 
happen  in  that  disease?  [Dr.' J.  Johnson 
here  expressed  some  dissent.]  Dr.  Gregory 
added,  that  he  spoke  not  of  potsihitities,  but 
of  every-day  occurrences,  and  he  left  it  to 
the  members  of  the  society  to  judge  between 
them.  Dr.  G.  then  proceeded  to  comment 
on  that  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  address  which 
referred  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  causes 
of  epidemic  cholera  was  involved.  To  this 
sentiment  in  itself  Dr.  G.  had  nothing  to  ob- 
ject. Whatever  notions  he  himself  enter- 
tained on  the  origin  of  this  disease,  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  chseurity  in  which 
the  subject  was  involved ;  but  he  was  asto* 
nished  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  thus  profess 
his  ignorance  of  that  wmething  which  render- 
ed the  cholera  epidemic,  when,  in  the  first  of 
those  nineteen  propositions  with  which  be 
^ad  favoured  the  society,  the  whole  matter 
was  explained.  Dr.  J.  Johnson's  words  in 
proposition  1st,  are — "  In  epidemic  cholera,  a 
poisonous,  or  sedative  principle,  originating 
in  the  earth,  or  emanating  from  animal  or 
vegetable  substances,  strikes  a  predisposed 
inaif  idual,  and  produces  the  disease."  On 
numerous  occasions  Dr.  Johnson  had  advo- 
cated the  terrettrial  origin  of  cholera ;  and 
he  (Dr.  G.  G.)  could  not  understand  with 
what  consistency  he  now  maintained  that  the 
causes  of  epidemic  cholera  were  beyond  his 
knowledge.  He  had  appealed  to  the  new 
volcano  mthe  Mediterranean  .in  proof  of  the 
reality  of  such  terrestrial  changes  as  were 
adequate  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
cholera.  This  theory  he  (Dr.  G.)  discredited 
altogether ;  he  could  not  see  any  plausibility 
in  the  supposed  connexion  of  cholera  with 
terrestrial  emanations;  and  if  it  depended 
upon  subterranean  heat,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  Dr.  Johnson  to  prove  the  springing 
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op  of  a  new  volcano  overy  year  nnce  181^. 
"he  thii*  lioweYer,  as  it  mighty  we  eitlier  did 
know  the  somcM  of  cholera,  or  we  did  aot. 
The  obeervadoDB  which  had  jost  fallen  ironi 
Dr.  JohnooD,  when  oompared  with  his  writ* 
tea  •tatement,  left  it  in  doabt  in  which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  he  desired  to  be  placed.  Dr. 
G.  next  proceeded  to  offer  some  remarki  on 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  to  inject 
oxygenating  salts  into  the  blood,  asa  remedy 
in  the  Asiatic  cholera;  but  upon  learning 
that  that  gaatleman  had  gone  to  Sunderland 
for  the  parpose  of  prosecuting  his  researches, 
he  desisted. 

Dr.  GaANVii.LB  begged  to  put  a  question, 
through  the  Chairmsn,  to  Dr.  Barrv,  whom 
he  saw  in  the  room— -namely,  **  Whether 
the  common  autumnal,  or  English  cholecay 
and  the  disease  which  he  had  seen  in  Hns- 
sia,  were  identical  Y*  Thus  caHed  upon,  and 
9aiid  the  aiaaifeeration  of  much  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  meeting  to  hear  his  opinions. 

Da.  Baubt  rose,  and  after  acknowledging  ' 
the  compliment  paid  him,  proceeded  to 
state,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  conviction 
that  the  diseases  were  different.  He  re- 
marked that  the  essential  characters  of  Eng- 
lish cholera  were  often  entirely  absent  in  the 
other — ^in  which  patients  frequently  died  in 
a  few  hours,  and  without  having  vomited  or 
been  purged  at  all ;  but  that  they  were  in  a 
manner  stricken  down  at  once,  and  exhibited 
more  the  appearances  of  a  corpse  than  a  liv- 
ing being;  with  the  eyes  sunk  into  the 
sockets,  the  skin  dark  as  if  from  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  toes  and  fingers  shrivelled,  and 
the  tendons  standing  out  like  rigid  cords 
along  the  limbs ;  while  the  very  breath  was 
cold,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt,  or  not 
to  be  felt  at  all ;  and  this  led  him  to  observe, 
that  the  disease  he  had  seen  in  Russia,  and 
more  lately  in  Sunderland,  bore  much  more 
analogy  to  the  cold  stage  of  a  malignant  fe- 
ver than  to  ordinary  cholera ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  thus  further  different  from  it,  that,  to 
be  successful,  you  had  to  save  your  patient 
twice — first  from  the  blue  or  collapsed  stage, 
and  then  from  the  typhus  fever  which  suc- 
ceeds* He  strongly  expressed  his  conviction 
that  neither  Celsus  nor  Sydenham  had  ever 
seen  the  disease  which  had  lateW  attracted 
such  fearful  interest,  because,  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  was  not  to  be  conceived  that  they 
would  have  omitted  to  mention  the  bine  co- 
lour-—the  corrugation  and  shrivelling  of  the 
extremities— the  coldness  of  the  tongue  and 
breath,  or  the  alteration  of  the  voice  ;  yet  not 
one  of  these  things  had  either  of  them  enu- 
merated. Dr.  Barry  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  anatomical  characters,  the  most  con- 
stant of  which,  he  said,  were  distention  of 
the  gall-bladder,  with  a  roost  peculiar  shrink- 
ing and  emptiness  of  the  urinaiy  bladder, 
which  more  resembled  a  dried  fig  than  any 
thing  else,  and  was  scarcely  larger.  He  also 
particularly  dwelt  upon  the  phlogosed  state 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  itn  investing  mem« 


branes,  to  which,  in  some  cases,  was  super- 
added distinct  ramollissement.  'fhe  observa- 
tion of  this  circumstance  had  led  Dr.  Lange, 
of  Gronstadt,  to  try  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  spine,  opposite  the  part  where 
the  inflamed  or  softened  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves*  This  was  done  in  four- 
teen cases,  twelve  of  which  recovered ;  and 
this  too  at  die  commencement  of  the  epide- 
mic, the  very  time  at  which  experience  had 
shewn  it  was  violent  and  intractable.  In 
several  of  these  cases  the  patients  were  so 
much  satisfied  of  the  relief  afforded,  that  they 
begged  for  the  repetition  of  the  operation  i 
but  such  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  the  medical  men— such  their  persua- 
sion that  the  disease  was  produced  by  poi- 
son, and  that  this  method  was  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture by  burning,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  discontinue  it.  Vomiting  and  purging,  he 
asserted,  were  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  Russian  disease ;  the  paralysis 
of  the  heart— the  thickening  and  stasis  of 
the  blood— the  embarrassed  and  altered  re*> 
spiration — were  the  fatal  alterations  of  func- 
tion which  hurried  on  the  fatal  event,  and 
in  many  cases  with  such  dreadful  rapidity. 

Dr.  Copland  called  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having, 
some  years  ago,  as  well  as  recently,  advocat- 
ed doctrines  similar  to  those  so  ably  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Barry. 

■  A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  English  with  Indian  cholera. 

Ma.  Sbarle  made  some  observations  in 
farther  elucidation  of  his  views.  We  under- 
stood him  to  say,  that  he  regarded  the  dis- 
ease as  modified  by  climate,  being  intrinsi- 
cally but  not  identically  the  same.  With  re- 
gard to  the  appearances  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Barry,  he  had  often  seen 
the  vessels  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  very 
much  loaded,  and  with  serosity  between  the 
membranes;  these  appearances  often  ex- 
tendied  down  into  the  spinal  canal ;  but  no- 
thing like  softening  was  to  be  found  in  recent 
cases  ;  and  he  regarded  the  affection  as  much 
too  general  to  be  cured  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  cautery,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Barry. 

The  proposed  meeting  took  place  pn  Wed- 
nesday, and  was  adjourned  without  any 
decision  having  been  come  to  regarding  the 
anatomical  petition. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  KING. 
To  the  Editor  cf  the  London  Medical  Gatette. 

Sir, 
Ik  your  report  of  the  debate  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
there  is  an  important  omission  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  of  cho- 
lera which  I  related ;  and  there  is  also  a 
charge  of  "  vociferating''  brought  against  me. 
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Have  the  goodnen  to  aapply  the  formeTf  and 
be  aMured  1  am  not  conecioua  of  having  de- 
served the  latter.  I  said,  that  the  serioua 
symptoms  in  the  case  alloded  to  were  check •; 
ed,  not  merely  by  the  application  of  a  large 
mostaid  poultice  to  the  abdomen,  but  by 
this  means,  combined  with  the  administra- 
tion of  very  small  doses  of  the  Tinct.  Opii. 
I  remain. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Kino. 


10,  Hanover-8tre«t,  Hanover-Square, 
December  la,  1831. 
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Mr.  Lawbence  in  the  Chair. 

Fracture  of  tk«  Spine — Tumon, 
A  PAPER  bv  Mr.  Barlow,  giving  an  account 
of  a  case  of  fractnre  of  the  spine,  was  read. 
The  principal  feature  in  it  was  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  that  was  by,  in  the  first  instance, 
restoring  the  fractured  and  projecting  parts 
of  the  vertebrie  to  their  proper  position,  by 
means  of  extending  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
treroities  at  the  same  time — which  gave  no 
pain,  but  rather  great  relief;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  mechanical  contrivances  for  support- 
ing and  moving  the  body,  enabled  the  patient 
to  sustain  life,  under  circumstances  of  const- 
derable  promise  and  amelioration,  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months.  His  urine  he  was 
able  to  evacuate  by  pleasure  ou  the  hypogas- 
tric region.  The  body  was  carefully  exa- 
mined after  death,  and  much  softening  of 
the  medulla  Hpinalis  was  clearly  observable 
opposite  the  fracture.  Drawings  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  bones  were  exhibited  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  who  had  commu- 
nicated the  paper. 

Mr.  Stanley  considered  the  treatment 
in  this  case  rather  unjustifiable ;  he  did  not 
see,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  circum- 
stances which  ensued,  that  the  method  of 
foicibly  extending  the  extremities  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  judicious  ma- 
nagement. He  was  surprised  too  at  the  lit- 
tle attention  which  seemed  to  have  been 
bestowed  on,  or  required  by,  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus. In  s  case  of  a  similar  nature  which 
bad  occurred  to  his  observation  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, a  material  cause  of  death  was 
disease  of  the  bladder  :  an  ammoniacal  state 
of  the  urine  very  early  discovered  itself,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  could  be 
given  it,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ca- 
theter two  and  often  three  times  a  day  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  supervened,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination after  death,  considerable  slough- 
ing  was  observed. 

Mr.  Lancstapf  presented  and  gave  ex- 
planations of  variona  dry  and  wet  apecimens 
of  anchyloses,  and  diseased  growths  of  bone. 


Hesabmitted  to  the  society  tbe  propocitioB— 
that  no  anchylosis  is  ever  effected  in  a  scro" 
fuious  state  of  the  bones ;  slit  least  be,  with 
very  extensive  opportunities  of  observatioo, 
had  never  found  it  to  be  the  case ;  and  he 
wished  any  gentleman  present,  that  knew  an 
instance  to  the  contrary,  to  be  so  good  as  to 
come  forward  and  state  it. 

Nobody  gainsaying  the  proposition^  tbe 
secoud  part  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  on 
tumcrt,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  relation  between  the  tumon  of  which 
this  part  of  the  paper  treated,  and  the  paacrea- 
ticsarcomaof  Mr.  Abemethy,  was  pointed  out. 
The  tumors  in  question  were  situated  for  the 
most  part  about  the  localities  of  the  submau. 
illary  structures,  and  generally  close  to  tbe 
mastoid  process ;  and  it  might  be  observed  of 
them,  that  they  seemed  invariably  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  which  they  were  situated  ;  those,  for 
example,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salivary  glands 
bearing  an  analogy  in  their  structure  to  those 
glands.  A  small  quantity  of  bony  deposition 
was  also  sometimes  detected  in  them.  Tbe 
knife  was  the  roost  speedy  and  effectual  re- 
medy in  these  cases.  The  paper  then  went 
on  to  give  an  account  of  five  or  six  examples 
of^the  occurrence  of  these  tumors  ;  one  in  a 
young  man,  in  whom  the  new  growth  attain- 
ed the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  close  by  tbe  mastoid  process,  and  in- 
volving the  parotid  gland.  In  the  operation 
for  its  removal  much  hemorrhage  ensued, 
and  a  portion  of  the  facial  nerve  wraa  una- 
voidably cut  away ;  the  cure,  however,  was 
complete.  A  tumor  of  a  similar  description, 
and  similarly  situated,  but  of  the  sise  of  a 
hen's  egg,  was  removed  from  a  woman,  by  a 
single  incuiion.  Another  growth  of  tbe  same 
character,  but  formidably  larger,  gave  Mr. 
Lawrence  much  more  trouble.  He  wss 
obliged  to  cut  through  it  in  tbe  removal ;  and 
\t  was  seen  that  a  considerable  cavity  existed 
in  the  centre,  containing  a  fluid  which  seemed 
yellowish,  but  tbe  exsct  composition  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing  to  its 
mixing  with  the  blood  which  flowed  copiously 
at  the  time.  After  cutting  out  the  remainder 
of  the  tumor,  Mr.  L.  found  it  necessary  to  eet 
lid  of  a  quantttv  of  blackish  tissue  which 
composed  the  nidus  of  the  tumor,  about  the 
parotid,  by  breaking  it  down ;  the  external 
carotid  was  completely  bared  in  this  opera- 
tion. All  tbe  cases  related  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
were  attended  with  successful  results;  the 
last  of  them  was  one  in  which  a  young  lady, 
who  had  an  ugly  tuqu>r,  the  sise  of  a  walnut, 
on  her  upper  lip,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
submitted  it  to  the  knife ;  and  it  was  readily 
removed  from  the  inside,  leaving  the  patient 
completely  well  in  a  day  or  two.  Tbe  tu- 
mors in  (juestion,  it  was  further  observed, 
were  all  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw, 
and  none  of  them  were  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter. 
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D>.  OoBDON  iiii|Oirpd  wbethtfr  any  medi- 
cal treatment  had  been  tried  in  these  cases 
previously  to  the  use  of  the  knife  being 
adopted;  and  he  wished  particalarly  to 
know,  whether  iodine  had  been  resorted  to. 
He  related  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  a 
tumor  remofed,  by  an  operation,  from  her 
breast,  at  one  of  the  dispensaries,  and  upon 
returning  some  time  after  to  the  same  estii- 
blishment  with  another  tumor  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  other  breast,  and  declining  to  per- 
mit its  removal  by  the  knife,  was  induced  to 
apply  in  another  quarter,  where  the  disease 
was  treated  with  iodine,  and  with  the  most 
successful  consequences.  The  whole  tumor 
was  not  yet  removed,  but  it  was  most  re- 
mar  kablv  reduced. 

Mr.  LiiwaxNCE  said  that  his  cases  werB 
managed  at  a  time  when  the  use  of  iodine 
was  scarcely  known ;  but  that  various  reme. 
dies  had  certainly  been  employed,  such  as 
leeches  and  constitutional  treatment,  though 
without  any  promise  of  success. 

Mk.  Lanostai  p  did  not  think  that  iodine 
could  have  the  least  good  effect  in  tumors, 
such  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
any  more  than  in  growths  of  the  nature  of 
fangua  hsmatodes. 

Mb.  Stanley  thought  that  iodine  was  only 
efficacious  in  overgrown  structures  and  en- 
largementa  of  glands,  as  in  bronchocele. 
Before  sitting  down,  he  wished  to  call  Mr. 
Lawrence's  attention  to  a  case  of  diseased 
mamma,  on  which  an  operation  had  recently 
been  performed  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  for  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  which  he  thought  of  a 
malignant  kind.  But  what  be  wished  parti- 
cularly to  notice,  was  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  wound,  twelve  inches  in  length, 
healed  up"  almost  completely  by  the  first 
intention  ;  at  least,  there  was  not  above  a 
spoonful  of  matter  discharged  :  upon  this  be 
begged  to  have  the  President's  opinion,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  a  bad  symptom,  indicating 
the  return  of  the  disease  in  the  part  1 — his 
own  experience  would  induce  him  to  con- 
clude that  it  was ;  and  he  would  further  be 
glad  to  know,  whether  an  issue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part  might  not  have  a  good 
effect  in  obviating  a  recurrence  of  a  similar 
diaeaaed  growth  ? 

Ma.  Lawrencb  did  not  think  the  tumor  in 
question  one  of  a  malignant  sort.  As  to  the 
rapid  healing  of  the  wound,  be  thought  it  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  constitutional  healthiness 
of  the  woman,  and  not  to  any  connexion  with 
the  supposed  latent  morbid  structure.  The 
issue  he  thought  very  advisable  if  a  recur- 
rence  of  the  disorder  was  anticipated. 

Some  eonversatioa  ensued  on  the  ques- 
tion— whether  there  really  was  any  deficiency 
of  bony  matter  in  scrofulous  patients ;  and 
whether,  as  was  stated  by  son.e  German 
surgeons,  iodine  was  likely  to  conduce,  in 
those  cases,  to  the  formation  of  osseous  de- 
posits!   Adjouxned. 


DR.  STEVENS  IN  ANSWER  TO  DR. 
JOHNSON. 

STooxTnxa  with  the  following  letter,  soms 
ocumeuu  were  sent  for  our  perusal,  whic|i 
appear  to  us  fully  to  bear  out  Dr.  Stevens  in 
his  statements  :— lat,  That  the  plan  of  giving 
neutral  sails,  in  a  manuer  not  previously 
practised,  was  adopted  at  Trinidad  on  his 
suggestion  ;  and  2dly,  that  a  great  diminu- 
tion  in  the  rate  of  mortality  followed  there- 
upon. There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  far  the  success  depended  upon  the 
above,  and  how  far  upon  other  means ;  but 
the  evidence  muut  he  very  diflfereni  from  that 
contained  in  Mr.  Greatrix's  letter  (the  origi- 
nal of  which  we  have  seen),  to  warrant  the 
imputations  which  Dr.  Johnson  states  his 
correspondent  to  have  thrown  upon  the  honour 
and  veracity  of  Dr.  Stevens.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gaiettt, 

Sir, 
I  HAVB  had  reason  to  believe  that,  for  some 
time  past,  reports  similar  to  the  accusations 
contained  against  me  in  Dr.  Johnson's  late 
letter,  have  been  circulating  in  some  of  the 
private  medical  circles  in  this  city,  but  in  so 
cautious  a  manner  that  they  were  not  tangi- 
ble, for  1  found  it  impossible  to  trace  them  to 
their  real  source.  With  a  belief  that  such  a 
cause  was  in  operation  against  me,  I  was  dot 
sorry  when  1  saw  the  same  accusations 
openly  and  boldly  stated  in  a  public  joumah 
Unfounded  attacks,  like  venomous  reptiles, 
are  only  dangerous  when  they  crawl  in  the 
dark ;  when  they  venture  to  shew  themselves 
in  open  day.  the  one,  like  the  other,  can 
easily  be  crushed. 

At  the  time  that  my  paper  was  written  for 
the  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians.  I  had  a 
thorough  conviction  that  every  syllable  1  had 
stated  in  that  document  was  most  religiously 
true :  I  thought  bo  then,  and  I  must  say 
(though  I  may  be  mistaken),  that  I  think  so 
still,  even  in  the  face  of  the  bold  assertiomi 
which  Dr.  Johnson  lias  made  in  the  last 
number  of  your  journal. 

I  have  written  a  statement  of  the  facts  re- 
lative to  this  subject,  but  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  I  will  defer  sending  it* to  the  press. 
Were  I  to  do  so  now,  it  is  more  than  proba-- 
hie  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  publication  of  those  valuable  Trinidad 
documents,  which  contain  such  a  mass  of  im- 
portaTit  information.  But,  independent  of 
this,  though  Dr.  Johnson  has  stated  his 
charges  distinctly  enough,  1  am  still  left  io 
the  dark  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  facts  by  which  these  charges  are  to  be 
proved  ;  when  we  know  what  the  proofs  are, 
we  shall  then  be.  more  able  to  judge  of  their 
value.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  has  promised 
to  publish  the  said  documents  within  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  of  his  letter.    When  this 
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18  done  I  p^ecige  myself,  oo  tbe  other  band, 
to  lose  no  time  in  prodocing  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  all  1  have  stated,  and 
perhaps  even  a  great  deal  more,  is  perfectly 
correct.  B^  inserting  this  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  your  joomalf  you  will  oblige,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wk.  SnvBNs,  BLD. 
Dec.  14, 1881. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 


The  following  offieial  letter  bas  been  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  Cbairman  of  tbe  different 
Medical  Boards  tfaroagbout  the  kingdom. 

Central  Board  of  Health,  Council-Office, 
Whitehall,  Dec.  18,  1881. 

Sir,^ Agreeably  to  tbe  intimation  given 
by  this  Board  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  their  circular,  dated  I4tb  uTu,  I  bave 
the  bonour  to  transmit  tbe  subjoined  *'  sani- 
tary instructions  for  communities  supposed  to 
•be  actually  attacked  by  spasmodic  cholera," 
with  some  observations  on  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  tbe  disease,  drawn  .up  by  Drs. 
Russell  and  Barry. 

Every  individual  being  deeply  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  public  health;  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  all  to  endeavour  to  ar- 
rest tbe  spread  of  disease  at  its  very  com- 
.mencement.  In  order  to  attain  this  impor- 
.tant  object— 

1st.  The  most  efficient  arrangements 
ishould-  be  made  by  tbe  local  boards  of  health, 
and  other  authorities,  to  obtain  the  eailiest 
and  most  correct  intelligence  of  every  sus- 
picious case  which  may  occur  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

2d .  All  unneoessaiy  communication  should 
be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  between  the 
infected  and  the  healthy. 

3d.  As  space,  cleanliness,  and  pore  air, 
are  of  the  most  vital  consequence,  both  to 
the  recovery  of  tbe  sick  person  and  to  tbe 
safety  of  those  about  him,  the  patient  la- 
bouring under  spasmodic  cholera  should  ei- 
ther be  placed  in  a  separate,  well-ventilated 
apartment  of  bis  own  house,  if  it  afford  such 
accommodation,  and  be  attended  by  as  few 
persons  as  the  circumstances  of  bis  case  will 
admit,  or  be  induced  to  submit  to  an  imme- 
diate removal  to  such  building  as  may  have 
been  provided  for  the  reception  of  persons 
whose  circumstances  will  not  afford  the  ad- 
vanUges  at  home,  efface,  air,  and  separa- 
tion from  tbe  healthy. 

4tb.  When  an  individual  shall  have  been 
attacked  with  this  disease,  and  placed  un- 
der the  most  favourable  conditions,  as  al- 
ready  pointed  out,  both  for  the  recovery  of 
bis  own  and  tbe  safety  of  the  public  health ; 
tbe  room  or  apartment  where  he  may  bave 


been  attacked,  and  from  which  he  may  bave 
been  removed,  should  be  parified  by  acrub- 
bing,  lime-waabinff,  free  ventilatioD  and  fu- 
migation by  heated  sulphuric  add  and  oomi- 
mon  sail,  with  black  oxydeof  ■■^■■■ev 
or  the  same  aeiAwicbviawT  off  when  tbete 


materteir  eanaot  be   obtained,    by  u 
QDon  heated  bricks, 
bed,'  bedding,  and  clothes,  should  be  im- 


vinegar  thrown  upon  heated  bricks.    Tbe 


mersed  in  water,  washed  with  soap,  and  af- 
terwards fumigated  as  above. 

5th.  To  correct  all  oflensive  smells,  chlo- 
ride of  lime  may  be  applied ;  but  great  cau- 
tion is  recommended  in  the  use  of  tbia  ma- 
terial, its  fumes  continued  for  9ay  length  of 
time  having  been  found  highly  prejudicial  to 
health — ^more  particularly  in  delicate  per- 
sons. 

6tb.  A  number  of  steady  men,  propor- 
tionate to  the  district  in  which  they  are  to 
act,  should  be  appointed  to  iime-waah  and 
purify,  as  ordered  above,  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  medical  authority,  such  apartments 
as  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  local  board. 

7th.  Those  who  die  of  this  disease  should 
be  buried  as  soon  as  possible,  wrapped  ia 
cotton  or  linen  cloth  saturated  with  pirch,  or 
coal  tar,  and  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  the 
fewest  possible  number  of  persons.  The  fu- 
neral service  to  be  peformcNl  in  the  open  air. 

8tb.  It  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  tbe 
public  health  that  an  improved  diet,  and 
flannel  clothing,  at  least  flannel  belu  and 
woollen  stockings,  should  be  given  to  the 
poor.  No  person  should  ever  allow  himself 
to  sit  down  and  get  cool  with  wet  feet :  in- 
deed the  most  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  keeping  tbe  feet  dry  and  warm.  Re- 
pletion and  imligestion  should  be  guarded 
against;  all  raw  vegetables,  acescent,  un- 
wholesome food  and  drink  avoided.  Tem- 
perance should  be  most  rigidly  observed  in 
ereiy  thing.  In  short,  no  means  should  be 
neslected  which  may  tend  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual health.  The  neglect  of  any  or  all  of 
these  cautions  wculd  not  of  themselves  pro* 
duce  ihe  specific  disease  called  spasmodic 
cholera ;  but  such  neglect  would  most  as- 
'  suredly  dispose  the  individual  living  in  an 
infected  atmosphere  to  be  attacked  by  this 
disease,  when  most  probably  he  might  other- 
wise  have  escaped. 

^  The  most  efiectual  means  by  which  this 
disease  may  be  prevented  from  extending,  is 
to  enable  tbe  poor,  who  are  generally  the 
first  attacked,  to  opfpose  to  iu  influence,  as 
far  as  practicable,  those  ameliorations  ia 
diet,  clotbing,  and  lodging,  which  public  and 
private  charity  will,  it  is  hoped,  not  fail  to 
produce. 

ObuTvatioMon  the  Nature  and  Trmtment  rftht 
Diteate,  drawn  vp  by  Drs.  Rusteli  and 
Barry, 

".Of  the  two  great  classes  of  fdnctioas 
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peifonned  by  the  organs  of.  which  man  is 
composed,  one  only  is  attacked  in  this  dis- 
ease* The  operatioDS  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  intelligence  are  either  left  nntouched,  or 
are  affected  bat  in  a  secondary  manner. 

Those  fanctions,  on  the  contrary,  by  which 
existence  as  a  living  being  is  preserved ; 
those  complicated  powers,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  for  ever  appropriatmg  and  con- 
verting into  a  part  of  ourselves  portions  of 
the  matter  around  us ;  are  all  and  at  once 
deranged  by  the  attack  of  this  terrible  ma- 
lady. Natrition  is  annihilated  ;  respiration 
becomes  difficult,  irregular,  and  inefficient ; 
the  involuntary  muscles  no  longer  perform 
their  task;  the  voluntary  are  drawn  into 
contractions  by  other  powers  than  the  will ; 
the  blood  ceases  to  circulate ;  its  physical 
properties  are  altered  ;  its  seroas  portion  is 
suddenly  thrown  out  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous surface  of  the  body  ;  the  secretions  are 
all  arrested  ;  and  animal  heat  is  no  longer 
produced. 

Under  such  rapidly  destructive,  and  al- 
most universal  derangement  of  function,  the 
most  energetic  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
reproduce  what  the  disease  has  rendered 
nature  unable  to  keep  up— viz. 

Ist.  Fluidity,  heat,  and  motion  in  the 
blood. 

itdly.  Regulated  action  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles. 

Lastly,  but  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, renewed  energy  in  the  nervous  centre, 
the  source  of  all  vitality  and  function. 

No  remedy  at  all  approaching  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  specific  has  been  as  yet  discovered 
for  this  disease.  In  fact,  no  one  mode  of 
cure  can  be  usefully  employed  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  any  disease.  The  grades 
of  intensity,  and  the  grouping  of  thQ  symp- 
toms with  which  spasmodic  cholera  makes 
its  attacks,  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the 
subject ;  its  treatment,  tMerefore,  must  vary 
with  these  grades  and  conditions. 

The  leading  preliminary  symptoms  gene- 
rally are,  either  diarrhoea,  spasms,  apoplec- 
tic vertigo,  with  nausea,  imperfect  vomiting 
or  various  combinations  of  these  Sjrmptoms. 

When  the  diarrhosa  affords  time  for  dis- 
tinct treatment,  it  onght  to  be  arrested  at 
once  by  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mea- 
sures ;— by  opium  in  moderate  doses ;  as- 
tringents ;  local  bleeding  by  leeches,  if  the 
subject  be  plethoric  $  by  cordials  and  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  if  there  be  cold  sweats  ; 
by  confining  the  patient  strictly  to  bed,  and 
keeping  up  heat ;  by  diet ;  by  emetics. 

Should  spasms  be  the  first  and  leading 
symptom*  sobnitrata  of  bismuth,  cupping 
along  the  course  of  the  spine,  cordial,  and 
antispasmodic  medicines,  opium,  frictions, 
and  ory  warmth,  are  indicated. 

But  when  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
wiUi  vertigo,  nausea,  coldness,  loss  of  pulse, 
blueness  of  the  skin,  shrinking  of  the  features 


und  eitremities,  with  more  or  less  watery 
discharges  and  cramps  ;  oooBtituting  an  ag- 
gravated case  of  the  worst  type;  whether 
this  state  shall  have  come  on  without  warn- 
ing, or  shall  have  supervened  upon  either,  or 
both  of  the  preliminary  sets  of  symptoms  al- 
ready mentioned,  time  must  not  be  wasted 
upon  inert  measures.  Such  a  patient  wifl 
inevitably  perish,  and  within  a  veiy  few 
hpursi  if  the  paralysed  vital  functions  be  not 
quickly  restored. 

Let  him  then  be  immediately  placed  be- 
tween warm  blankets ;  and  shoold  no  medi- 
cal person  be  at  hand,  let  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  common  kitchen  salt,  dissolved  in  six 
ounces  of  warm  water,  be  given  immediately, 
and  at  once,  if  he  be  an  adult.  Let  dry  and 
steady  heat  be  applied  along  the  course  of 
the  spine,  and  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  (if 
no  other  means  be  at  hand),  by  a  succession 
of  heated  plates  or  platters.  Let  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  be  surrounded  with 
bags  of  heated  bran,  corn,  ashes,  or  sand, 
and  assiduously  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand, 
and  a  little  oil  or  grease  to  protect  the  skin. 
Energetic,  complete  vomiting,  will  probably 
be  produced  by  the  salt ;  and  perhaps  bilious 
purging,  with  tenesmus. 

Should  a  medical  man  be  on  the  spot,  a 
moderate  bleeding,  if  it  can  be  obtained, 
would  be  desirable,  previously  to,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  administration  of  the  salt,  or 
of  any  other  emetic  which  may  be  preferred. 

The  extensively  deranged  action  of  those 
organs,  whose  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from, 
or  connected  with,  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the 
anatomical  characters  found  about  that  great 
source  of  vitality,  after  death,  in  many  cases 
of  this  disease;  together  with  the  success 
stated  by  Dr.  Lange,  Chief  Physician  at 
Cronstadt,  to  have  attended  the  practice 
mentioned  below,  founded  upon  these  views, 
in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  aggravated,  cases, 
fully  justify  the  following  iecommendation. 

In  cases  such  as  those  just  described,  let  the 
actual  cautery  be  freely  applied  to  one  or  two, 
or  more  places  on  either  side  of  the  spine^ 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  forming  good-sized 
issues.  Should  the  heated  iron  have  produced 
any  excitement  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
the  salt  emetic  have  caused  any  portion  of 
the  bile  to  flow  through  its  proper  duct,  a 
great  step  will  have  been  accomplished  to- 
wards recovery  from  the- stage  of  collapse. 
Cordials  and  opiates  judiciously  administer- 
ed ;  sinapisms  and  other  external  stimulants  { 
mercurials,  with  mild  aromatic  aperients, 
which  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Bri- 
tish medical  practitioners  will  not  fail  to 
adapt  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  each 
case,  will  conduct  the  patient  safely  to  the 
stage  of  re-action. 

The  organs,  during  the  collapse  of  this 
disease,  probably  owing  to  deficient  vi- 
tality, often  give  no  indication  of  having 
been  acted  upon  by  repeated  doses  of  certain 
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powerlul  medicines,  which,  ander  other 
circttOiBtaocet,  would  have  prodaced  the 
most  pronounof-d  effects.  It  is  therefore 
sogg^sted,  that  thi«  temporary  insensibility 
of  the  system  should  not  incalcate  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  repeated  quantities  as 
could,  by  accumulation,  when  the  organs 
begin  to  recover  their  vitality,  give  rise  to 
unfavourable  results. 

Thirst  being  a  most  distressing  symptom 
of  this  disease,  the  quality  and  the  tempera* 
ture  of  the  drink  should  perhaps  be  left  to 
the  choice  of  the  patient;  but  the  quantity 
taken  at  a  time  should  not  exceed  four 
ounces,  and  should  be  acidulated  with  nitrons 
acid,  if  the  patient  will  bear  it. 

Should  the  disease  prove  extensively  and 
rapidly  epidemic  in  a  large  community,  it 
would  be  prudent  to  establish  stations  at 
convenient  distances  from  each  other,  where 
medical  assistance  and  medicines  might  be 
procured  without  the  risk  of  disappointment 
or  delay.  The  details  of  these  arrangement! 
are  left  to  the  wisdom  of  local  boards  of 
health. 

As  the  symptoms  of  the  consecutive  stage 
of  feverish  re-action  in  cholera  differ  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  ordinary  typhus, 
except  perhaps  in  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  they  but  too  often  run  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  fever  is  treated 
in  no  part  of  the  world,  with  more  success 
than  in  England,  the  entire  management  of 
this  stage  of  the  disease  is  left  to  the  seal  and 
science  of  the  profession  at  large. 

Attentive  nursing,  and  assiduous  well- 
directed  rubbing,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  a  strictly  horizontal  position,  however, 
must  be  maintained  until  the  heart  shall 
have,  partly  at  least,  recovered  its  action. 
An  erect  or  even  semi-erect  position,  during 
the  collapse,  has  been  often  observed  to  pro- 
duce instant  death.  Warm  baths,  therefore, 
for  this  and  other  reasons,  are  worse  than 
useless ;  evaporating  fluids,  and  indeed  all 
moisture  applied  to  the  skin,  seem  to  be  con- 
,tra-indicated  for  obvious  reasons.  Hot  air 
baths,  so  contrived  as  to  be  applicable  in  « 
recumbent  posture,  and  admitting  access  to 
the  patient  for  the  purpose  of  friction,  may 
be  of  use." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

£.  Stewart,  Chairman. 


MAGENDIE*S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
CHOLERA. 

A  PEW  days  ago,  Maj^endie,  in  return- 
ing to  Paris,  from  bis  visit  to  Sunder- 
landy  was  asked,  by  a  distinguished 
physician  in  London,  what  he  thought 
cholera/— *<  1  think  (said  Magendie) 
that  it  18  a  disease  which  begins  where 
others  end— ivt(A  dtatk," 


CHOLERA—VAKIETIFA 
In  a  letter  from  Dr.  de  Karttioif, 
dated  St.  Petersburgh,  October  28th, 
he  states  that  cajeput  oil  was  fully  tri«d 
at  Astrachan,  without  being  attended 
with  any  bene^i.^Gazetle  Midicalt, 

The  same  ivritcr  asserts,  that  m 
muriate  of  soda  completely  failed  at  St 
Petersburgh,  in  all  tWcases  wherem  U 
was  tried. — IbitL 

Two  tvomen,  who  were  sockling, 
were  seized  with  cholera:  two  young 
dogs  were  fed  on  their  milk;  both  ani- 
mals died  within  ttvcntyfour  boun, 
having  convulsions. — Ilna. 

ft  is  not  true  that  chlorine  failca  w 
counteract  the  infectious  princ^lc  oi 
cholera  at  Moscow  and  St.  Pelers- 
burgh.— /AiV/.  . 

The  offer  of  25,000  roubles,  by  the 
Russian  government,  for  a  cure  of  cho- 
lera, hasalready  produced  125  emjh 
pointing  out  infallible  remedies,  tn- 
luckily  almost  all  of  these  have  been 
discovered  in  the  closet  of  the  wnters. 
and  never  tried  in  the  sick  chamocr.- 

'*««'•  .        'nn 

In  consequence  of  a  case  of  poison- 
ing, at  Paris,  having,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  declared  to  be  cbolera.  ine 
Prefect  has  addressed  a  circulsr  letter 
to  the  Mayors  of  the  provinces,  diret""* 
them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  »iidw» 
mistake  or  imposition. — Ibid. 

METEOROLOGICAL  J^^^^^^„^ 
Kqn  at  Edmonton,  latitude  51**  37'  32' 
*      Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  (f  Gnewfieh^ 
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from  4S  to  65 

46  hh 

43  64 

89  56 

40  64 

42  68 

83  48 


BABOMSTSS. 

^«  is 

29-66      »^ 


Wind  8.E.  aod  8.W.  thr  latter  pr«»«***"f*  ,!• 
Except  the  18th  and  14lb.  ff«D«r»"7.;fi  ia£ 
wUh  frequent  rain.    On  the  eTenlog  of  »°* '* 
from  7  to   Th.   16m.    a  violent  th«n<**'.„7i 
accompanied  with  Tlrld  flaihes  of  llgbtatDff.  •»" 
•mart  shower  of  hall :  immediately  •ft*'*"!  «. 
veal  of  thuodsr,  the  wind  rose  territtcally. » 'jj^ 
log   away  tiles    and    branches  of  ^'^^'n^iief 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  ^'l"',,  .<»-» 
of  lightolDg  In  the  8.  W.  from  6  p.m.  *W  "*" 
midnight. 
Rain  Mien,  1  Inch  and  25th  of  an  Inch.      _^ 

ERRATUM. 
In  our  last  namber,  p.  360, 1.  9,  ((^  "  ^^ 
lynesian/'  read  "  Eastern." 

W.  WiLSOK,  PrlnUr,  67,  Sklnoer-Slreeti  U<'*"" 
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LECTURES 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE ; 

Delivered  at  the  lumdm  Vrtivertity, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

.  •  .  Part  I.— Lecturr  XII* 
Jn/iatnnuUion — (continued.) 
At  ihe  last  lectnr^i  gentlemen,  I  spoke  of 
the  uaaal  tenniiiationB  of  inflammation,  as 
they  are.  called;  and  I  likewise  spcAe  of 
several  otker  effects,^— consequences. of  in- 
flanim^tion,  which  are  observed,,  but  still  are 
not  all  among^^jtiose  usually  mentioned  by 
old  antkoTB — ^ey  are  only  recently  enume- 
rated terminations,  viz.  hypertrcmhy,  or 
over-nourishment  -^  atrophy,  or  defective 
DOUTiahment,  and  consequent  increase  or  de- 
crease  of  size;  induration,  softening,  and 
tranaformationa  of  structure. 

I  mentioned  that  those  which  are  usually 
called  the  tenninations  of  inflammation,  and 
those  other  changes  which  frequently  are  its 
resulta,  may  take  place,  at  least  many  of 
them,  without  inflammation ;  that  although 
they  generally  arise  from  inflammation,  yet 
they  may  occur  withont  it,  or  at  any  rate 
with  an  exceedingly  slight  degree  of  it,  and 
be  out  of  all  pioportion  to  it. 

Mortification  independent  of  Inflammation, 
Having  spoken  of  ulceraUon  and  indura* 
tibn,  and  other  things,  as  occurring  occa- 
sionally without  inflammation,  I  was  speak- 
ing, at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  of  mortification 
as  occurring  under  similar  circumstances,  or 
at  least  with  an  exceedingly  small  degree  of 
inflammation,  not  as  ^e  result  oC  inflamma- 
tion, but  only  an  accompaniment,  if  there  be 
any  at  all.  When  the  chief  vessel  of  a  part  is 
obstructed  by  a  ligature,  this  will  frequently 
produce  mortification  of  those  parts  below  to 
which  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessel  are- 
distributed.  Sometimes  the  legs  will  mortify' 
from  bad  fobd,  and  the  most  common  kind 
which  produces  this  effect  is  diseased  grain. 

21J>.— IX. 


Spurred  rye,  or  ergot  of  rye,  as  it .  is  called, 
causes  mortification,  I  believe,  in  all  animals, 
though  the  quantity  requisite  for  that  pur- 
pose varies  in  different  species.  If  an  ani- 
mal live  upon  this,  there  is  sometimes  a 
reddish  fluid  observed  to  ooze  from  the 
nostrils,  sometimes  there  is  violent  pain 
of  the  extremities,  and  sometimes  there  is 
also  heat  and  redness,  actual  inffammation, 
and  then  gangrene  takes  place.  Frequently, 
however,  it  does  not  cause  heaf  ond  redness, 
but  a  withering  of  the  part,  which  will  dry 
and  look  like  the  extremities  of  a  mummy. 
These  become  cold,  dry,  shrivelled,  and 
withered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  diarrhoea, 
vertigo,  convulsions,  and  deliriukn,  very  fre- 
quently take  place.  There  is  internal  inflam- 
mation frequently  induced  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  the  extremities  generally  mortify, 
and  look  as  I  have  stated.  I  need  not  say 
that  this  state  is  not  contagious.  It  is  com- 
mon in  France,  and  formerly  it  was  common 
in  England ;  and  when  the  latter  was  the 
ease,  the  cause  appeared  to  be  diseased 
wheat. 

I  believe  that  other  grain,  diseased  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  has  a  similar  effect ;  the  ergot  of 
maize  in  Colombia  is  said  thus  to  act :  at 
lease  it  will  cause  the  hair  to  fall  off,  some- 
times the  teeth  to  drop  out,  and  frequently 
induces  sudden  d^atb.  It  so  happens  that 
brutes  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it ;  they  will 
therefore  frequently  gorge  themselves  with 
it,  and  then  die  suddenly.  It  was  observed 
that  the  hens  which  ate  of  it  in  Colombia  dis- 
charged their  eegs  prematurely  before  the 
shell  was  formed;  and  it  is  imagined,  at  any 
rate  it  is  possible,  that  the  fact  of'its  occa- 
sioning the  abortion'of  eggs  in  hens,  led  per- 
sons to  employ  it  in  the  case  of  the  human 
subject,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying' the  ute- 
rus speedily.  I  may  mention  that  these  pro- 
perties appear  to  be  destroyed. by  cold,  for  it 
is  found  that  if  this  diseased  maize  be  carried 
over  cold  mountains — over  the  Paramos,  it 


may  afterwards  be  eaten  with  impunity—  so 
at  least  it  is  said. 

.Mortification  will  soiiietimes  occur,  not 
from  inflammatidn,  but  from  ossificatrdn.  itia 
said,  of  the  minute  arteries.    Some  say  that 
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mortificatioQ  will  aziae  from  the  ossification  of 
the  larger  and  more  distant  arteries,  bat  cer- 
tainly it  is  generally  believed  to  be  sometimes 
occasioned  by  the  ossification  of  the  minute 
arteries.  Cruveillier,  by  artificially  iodacing 
a  similarly  obstructed  state,  produced  the 
same  effect.  He  injected  mercury  into  the 
arreries,  so  as  to  fill  the  capillary  vessels 
with  it ;  and  when  an  obstruction  was  thus 
produced,  mortification  was  the  consequence. 

It  is  possible,  that,  when  extreme  conges- 
tion of  blood  takes  place  in  parts,  and  conti- 
Dues  for  a  length  of  time,  it  may  produce 
mollification,  in  some  measure  from  the 
blood  coagulating  in  the  minute  vessels: 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  this. 

The  mortification  which  arises  from  an  ob- 
struction in  the  minute  vessels,  induced  by 
9n  ossification  of  the  minute  arteries,  most 
frequently  takes  place  in  males,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  old  and  voluptuous.  Generally 
the  gangrene  is  dry,  the  part  shrivels  up, 
and  the  state  is  preceded  by  very  great  pain* 
There  are  two  varieties  of  dry  gangrene^* 
the  pale  and  the  black.  Some  believe 
that  mortification ,  never  occurs  without 
inflammation,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is 
proved.  Many  things  are  asserted  in  medi' 
cine  without,  1  think,  sufficient  proof,  and 
occasion  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  those  that 
follow  the  asserters,  by  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  prove  that  the  assertions  are  not 
true.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  remark  to 
the  case  before  us,  because  it  is  only  an 
opinion,  but  what  I  complain  of  is  too  com- 
mon an  occurrence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
proved  that  mortification  is  always  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  inflammation,  but  if  it  be, 
still  it  is  often  not  by  any  means  in  proportion 
to  the  inflammation,  i  ou  see  the  severest 
mortification  with  the  slightest  or  no  inflam- 
mation, and  you  see  the  most  intense 
inflammation  without  inducing  mortification. 
Some  inflammations  have  a  great  tendency 
to  end  in  mortification.  The  inflammation 
of  glanders  in  the  human  subject,  though 
not  more  intense  than  many  other  inflam- 
mations of  tbe  face,  nevertheless  has  a  great 
tendency  to  induce  sMntification. 

With  respect  now  to  all  tbe  effects  of 
inflammation,  and  those  changes  which, 
though  they  frequently  are  its  effects,  yet 
sometimes  appear  not  to  be  exactly  so,  I  may 
mention  that  induration  is  generally  the  resim 
of  slow  inflammation,  but  that  softening  is 
continually  seen  without  any  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. Hypertrophy — over. nourishment, 
like  induration,  is,  I  believe,  generally  thejre- 
flnlt  of  slow  inflammation ;  but  atrophv,  the 
wasting  of  a  part,  is  frequently  seen  without 
inflammation.  T  may  menti4Mi  that  in  phthi- 
sis the  heart  is  usually  small,  flabby,  aad 
perhaps  shrivelled,  though  not  previously  in- 
flamed. The  transformations  of  one  strao- 
ture  into  another  which  is  natural  to  the  body, 
though  not  to  the  individual  part,  are  certainly 
more  frequently  the  reaalt  of  inflammation 
than  noti  but  the  new  fonnatioai«   thoio 


which    are   not  analogooa    to    any    thing 

nrmore 


already  existing  in  the  body,  are 
frequently  not  the  result  of  inflamniation. 
Continually  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  inflam- 
mation to  be  found  during  their  production ; 
they  rather  appear  to  be  alterations  of  ac- 
tion than  the  result  of  an  actual  inflamma- 
tion- Tbe  part  is  entirely  altered,  a  new 
product  is  formed,  but  that  is  all :  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. When  inflammation  does  accom- 
pany those  new  formatiops  which  are 
called  non-analogous,  such  as  encepha- 
loid  disease,  or  cancer,  it  is  often  ooly 
an  accompaniment,  and  not  their  cause. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  the  predisposing  caose : 
inflammation  throws  a  part  into  a  predispo- 
sition to  disease,  and  then  a  fresh  disease  is 
set  up.  That  these  things  are  not  the  result, 
at  any  rate,  of  mere  inflammation,  is  shewn 
by  the  fact  that  ten  tiroes  more  inflammation 
continoally  occurs  without  such  efieots  being 
induced.  If  there  be  inflammation  which 
goes  on  pari  pauu,  still  you  are  not  justified 
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in  saying  that  they  are  the  result  < 
mation ;  and  in  these  affections,  if  yon  i 
ploy  the  most  vigorous  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, in  the  most  persevering  manner,  still 
you  do  not  cure  the  disease  ;  you  scarcely, 
or  not  at  all,  control  it.  The  morbid 
tendency  to  the  morbid  process  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  disposition  to  it  woioid 
often  appear  to  excite  the  inflamraatioa— * 
the  inflammation  to  be  the  coasequeDce* 
of  the  disposition  to  tho  disease,  and 
not  the  disposition  the  result  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Indeed, .  inflammation  in  many 
eases  is  only  the  ultimate  effect.  The  new 
formations  irritate  the  part  so  much  that  in- 
flammation is  excited,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  by  nature  to  discharge  the  forraatioo. 
In  this  way  scirrhns  has  sometimes  been 
completely  separated  by  nature  from  Ae 
body, 

Ihe  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
which  are  new  formations,  not  analogous 
to  any  thing  in  tbe  body,  cannot  be  the 
result  of  mere  inflammation,  because  yoa 
see  inflammation  occurring  every  day  with- 
out them,  and  you  see  them  prodneed 
without  signs  of  inflammation.  Occasion* 
ally,  people  who  are  disposed  to  this  dis- 
ease will,  by  having  the  lungs  thrown 
into  an  unhealthy  state  by  inflammation,  be- 
come the  subjects  of  tubercles  from  that 
time,  because*  any  thing  which  throws  tbe 
body  out  of  health  gives  a  predisposition  to 
disease  of  some  kind  or  other,  or  if  there  be 
a  predisposition,  it  is  increased,  and  the  new 
disease  is  excited.  If  you  feed  a  rabbit 
badly,  keep  it  in  a  damp  piece,  and  in  the 
dark,  so  that  it  has  a  deficient  quanti^f  of 
light  and  heat,  and  unwholesome  food, 
it  may  become  the  subject  of  tubercles; 
a  new  depraved  secretion  takes  place,  but 
this  is  not  the  resalt  of  inflammation.  If 
you  were  to  give  an  animal  stimulants,  you 
might  pvodvco  aa  iaiaojnatonr  itato  of  the 
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wlioie  body,  or  of  any  organ,  bat  not 
dace  tuberclea.    Certainly  the  attempt  to 


txnnany    haying   fits  —  continnally    having 
affections  of  the  head ;  and.  conseqaently, 


explain  every  thing  by  inflammation  ap-  large  number  of  children  die  of  acute 
pears  to  mo  to  be  an  absurdity,  and  I  am  diseases  of  the  head.  Hence,  too,  chil- 
toppy  to  find  my  opinions  on  this  subject    dren   particularly    have     epista^is.      Per- 


eoncide  with  thoee  of  Andral,  who  in  his 
Morbid  Anatomy  argues  successfully  against 
Broossais,  that  inflammation  is  nut  always 
the  cense  of  tubercles ;  that  it  occurs  con- 
tinttally  without  inflammation ;  and  that 
when  It  does  occur  as  the  consequence  of 
inflammation,  it  is  not  so  much  Uie  result 
cf  the  inflammation  itself  as  of  the  part  being 
thrown  out  of  health,  and  thus  easily  be- 
comiog  the  victim  of  the  predisposition  to 
tubercle.  These  are  all  the  observations 
that  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make, 
gentlemen,  respecting  the  symptoms  and 
effects  of  inflammation,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
speak  of  all  changes  of  structure  in  general. 

PrMit^NMrng  Cauaes  of  Inflammation. 
I  shall  now  consider  the  causes  of  inflam- 
nation  ;  commencing  with  the  remote ;  and  of 
the  remote  causes,     the   predisposing,    of 
course,  come  first  to  be  considered.    The 
first     cdrcomstance    predisposing     to     in- 
flammation is  the  sanguineous  temperament, 
and  tho  next  may  be  considered  high  health. 
In  the  sanguineous  temperament  there  is 
generally  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  at  any 
rate  there  is  a  large  quantity  in  the  mi- 
nute veaselSk  so  that  the  blood  circulates 
te  a  great  extent — the  pure  blood  itself— 
throngboat ;    the  body  is  readily  flashed, 
and   vessels   readily  contain   blood  which 
should    not:    the    circulation   is    full    and 
rapid.     I  need  not  say  that  high  health  must 
have  the  same  effect.    A  person  in  a  hi^h 
sute  of  health  has  a  florid  colour,  there^  is 
anincTeased  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
throttgfaoot  the  body,  and  to  a  great  extent 
Besidce  these  two  general  circumstances  of 
the    body,  the  same  occurrence  may  take 
place  locally.    There  may  be  a  local  sangui- 
neous fulness — a  local  fulness  of  blood,  and 
that  may  predispose  a  part  to  inflammation. 
The    face  is  certainly  more  supplied  with 
blood  than  any  other  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  when  exanthe* 
matic  affections  take  place,  such  as  measles 
and  em  all -pox,  most  of  them  affect  the  face 
sooner   than   any   other   part    of   the  si»* 
face,  the  inflammation  which  occurs  there 
is    severer.      The    same    tiling    will    oc- 
cur from   a  particular  period    of  life.  ^  In 
children  the  circulation  appears  most  vigo- 
roos  in  the  head ;  what  is  called  "  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head"  takes  place,  and 
all  that  is  meant  by  the  term  is,  that  more 
blood    proportionately    is    circulating  there 
than  in  other  parts.    In  youth  the  greatest 
determination  is  towards  the  chest ;  and  in 
the  middle  period  of  life  and  afterwards, 
it  is  in  the  abdomen.    Hence  children  are 
peiticnlarly  disposed  to  hydrocephalus,   to 
inflanmation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane  of 
the  brain,  to  cerebral  affectionB,  and  are  con- 


sons  in  youth — those  who  have  passed  the 
period  of  childhood,  are  certainly  more 
subject  to  all  affections  of  the  chest,  to 
all  thoracic  inflammations,  and  to  inflamma- 
tory spitting  of  blood.  It  is  adults  particu- 
larly who  have  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  both  acute  and  chronic,  espe- 
cially chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  of  the  liver — ^indeed,  inflammation  and 
congestions,  and  structural  changes  of  all 
the  abdoniinal  organs. 

Seasons  and  climates  will  operate  in  the 
same  way,  by  exciting  either  general  or  local 
fulness.  Pulmonary  inflammation  is  more 
common  in  cold  climatesp  and  likewise  in 
the  winter  and  spring ;  whereas  in  hot  cli- 
mates, and  in  the  autumnal  season  of  tem- 
perate climates,  hepatic  inflammation'  is 
most  common. 

Occasionally  a  part  will  acquire  an  in- 
creased excitability  from  a  previous  injury ; 
and    this    is    remarkably    shown     in    the 
head.   If  a  person  have  once  had  a  severe 
injury  of  the  head  he  may  aften^rds  suffer 
from  a  slight  cause — a  cause  which  scarcely 
would  have  disturbed  him  before.    I  saw  a 
person  who  had  bad  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  he  would  be- 
come completely  delirious  on  caking  a  glass  off 
spirits.    This  is  an  occurrence  indeed  that 
I  have  frequently  seen.     I  very  well  recol- 
lect the  case  of  a  man  who  laboured  under 
rheumatism  of  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  among  others  of  the  scalp,  but  he  had 
suffered  severe  fracture  of  the  skull  some 
years  before,  and  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
external  part  of  the  head   was    sufiident 
to  excite  it  internally,  so  that  he  had  vio- 
lent delirium  from  mere  trifling  rheumatism 
of  the  scalp.     Previous  inflammation  from 
any  cause  disposes  a  part  to  be  inflamed 
again.    Various  causes,  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, will  also  have  the  same  effect.     Bad 
air,  copious  evacuations,  bad  food,  depres- 
sion of    mind,  fatigue  of  body,  fatigue  of 
mind,  the  frequent  exhibition  of  mercury,  an 
exhausting  climate,  and  previous  disease  of 
any  kind,  will  also  dispose  to  inflammation. 
While  all  these  predisposing  causes,  how- 
ever,   induce    inflammation,    its    character 
is  totally  different  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause.     The  inflammation  induced  by 
the  first  kind  of  causes  I  mentioned  is  active 
and  tonic ;  whereas  the  inflammation  disposed 
to  by  bad  food,  bad  air,  depression  of  mind, 
and  so  on,  is  either  passive  or  atonic — the  in- 
flammation itself  is  of  a  passive  character,  or 
there  is  not  suflScieut  power  in  the  system  to 
cany  it  on,  to  get  the  patient  well  through 
it,  or  produce  a  heekfay  secretion  of  pus,  if 
pus  be  produced.    Hence  the  character  of 
the  inflammation  varies  according  as   the 
predispoeing    canse   te  one   which    give* 
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strength,  high  healtb,  and  ezcitement,  or 
one  which  destroys  health  and  strength,  and 
gives  a  tendency  only  to  an  unhealthy  ex- 
citement. 

SomcT  of  these  latter  canses,  as  the  defect  of 
heat  and  the  defect  of  food,  act  as  predispos- 
ing causes  lo  inflammation  without  produc- 
ing any  debility,  or  any  atonic  character  of 
the  inflammation.  If  a  part  be  exposed  to 
cold,  it  becomes  more  aftected  afterwards  by 
a  given  degree  of  heat ; — if  a  person  be  de. 
pnvedoffood.  then,  when  a  small  quantity 
of  food  is  given  him,  and  of  the  weakest 
character,  it  will  produce  an  excitement 
which  strong  food  and  a  large  quantity  only 
would  have  produced  before,  and  therefore 
some  of  these  predisposing  causes — a  defect 
of  heat  and  a  defect  of  food — may  act  also 
by  rendering  the  part  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  stimulants ;  for  stimulants  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  that  went  before 
them.  According  to  the  6rst,  so  is  the  se- 
cond,*-and  all  that  is  requisite  is,  for  there  to 
be  a  great  disproportion  between  the  two.  It 
is  no  matter  whether  the  first  is  very  defec- 
tive, or  the  second  is  very  great ;  for  the  ef- 
fect is  in  proportion  to  their  relative  inten- 
sity, and  therefore  paits  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  cold,  become  violently  inflamed  if 
they  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat ;  and  a 
person,  who  has  been  starved,  has  been 
known  to  become  delirious  merely  by  taking 
a  little  veal  broth.  Many  of  these  causes, 
however,  produce  a  cachectic  state  of  the 
constitution ;  and  then  inflammation,  if  it 
occur,  is  of  a  corresponding  character. 

Exciting  Causes, 

Withrespectto  the  exciting  causes,  we  may 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  a  local  stimulus, 
he  that  stimulus  mechanical  or  chemical,  or, 
what  is  properly  called  a  stimulus,  inde- 
pendent of  mechanical  or  chemical  qualities, 
such  as  alcohol.  The  effect  of  all  stimuli,  as 
1  have  just  now  said,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  positive  degree  of  force,  but  upon  the 
difference  between  these  stimuli  and  the 
strength  of  those  which  preceded  them. 
Every  body  knows  the  danger  of  going  from 
cold  to  intense  heat. 

Besides  local  stimuli,  whether  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  or  true  stimulants,  the  depres- 
sion of  stimulation  in  one  part  will  cause  an 
inflammation  in  another.  From  having  the 
excitement  altogether  exceedingly  depressed 
in  the  feet,  b^  a  person  getting  wet  through, 
and  sitting  with  wet  shoes,  there  will  be  such 
increased  activity  at  a  distant  part,  that  in- 
flammation may  occur,  so  that  many  persons 
always  have  a  sore  throat  or  inflammation  of 
the  chest  or  eyes,  if  they  get  wet  through, 
or  have  wet  feet.  Jliis  application  of 
cold,  depressing  the  action  of  one  part 
and  thus  producing  an  excitement  in 
another,  depends  very  much  for  its 
effect  upon  the  previous  excitement.  If 
the  feet,  for  example,  have  been  already  hot 
—if  they  have  been  heated,  and  aio  in  a 


state  of  perspiration — then  the  application  of 
cold  produces  so  great  a  depression,  that  th« 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  for  example,  or 
in  the  chest,  will  be  so  much  the  greater. 
Cold,  within  certain  limits,  is  found  to  be 
more  injoriuus  in  producing  distant  inflam- 
mation the  more  partially  it  is  applied  ;  bot 
cold  will  itself,  T  believe,  directly  Kodaire 
inflammation  exactly  as  great  heat  will  do. 
When  we  are  exposed  to  cold  air — when  ex- 
ceedingly cold  air-  is  passing  through  the 
nostrils,  the  nose  will  run  ;  audit  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  cold  will  really 
induce  the  same  appearances,  in  the  minute 
vessels,  as  heat,  and  as  absolute  stimmli. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  far  rheuma- 
tism to  be  felt  in  the  shoulders,  or  for  an  ia- 
fllammatory  pain  to  be  felt  in  the  ear,  when 
cold  air  is  blowing  upon  these  very  parts. 

Thus,  it  appears,  I  think,  that  cold  may 
induce  inflammation  in  three  ways:  in 
the  first  place,  by  rendering  the  body  lia- 
ble to  be  exceedingly  excited  by  the  stimuli 
that  come  afterwards  —  by  depressing  the 
action  so  much,  that  when  the  stimulus  of 
increased  temperature  is  applied,  the  effect 
of  this  is  tenfold  increased ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  would  appear  to  act  by  depressing 
the  action  in  one  part,  and  thus  exciting  a 
correspondent  excess  of  action  in  another ; 
and  thirdly,  it  appears  sometimes  to  act 
immeidately  and  directly,  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation. I  think  we  have  instances  of  all 
this  : — first,  when  a  person  goes  from  the  cold 
into  a  warm  room,  you  will  then  see  his  face 
become  very  red — become  exceedingly  hot, 
and  frequently  he  will  cough  violently,  and 
a  catanh  will  be  set  up  $  in  the  next  place, 
we  see  persons  have  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  throat,  or  chest,  from 
their  feet  getting  wet  and  cold ;  and  thirdly, 
we  continually  see  pain  in  the  ear,  rheuma- 
tism of  the  shoulders,  and  the  nose  running, 
when  cold  air  is  applied  to  these  very  parts. 
I  believe  that  sudden  refrigeration,  and 
the  sudden  application  of  cold  after  excite- 
ment, is  more  frequently  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation than  the  application  of  heat  after 
cold.  The  greater  nitmber  of  cases  of  inflam- 
mation that  one  sees,  are  instances  where 
persons  have  become  suddenly  cool — per- 
haps have  ^ot  wet,  as  well  as  suffered 
the  application  of  merely  cold  air- 
when  they  were  over-heated  and  fa- 
tigued. A  rigor  is  frequently  induced,  and 
a  state  arises  which  is  soon  followed  by  in- 
flammation. The  effect  of  sudden  refrigera- 
tion, therefore,  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  previous  excitement ;  it  is  also  greater  if 
it  be  partial  than  if  it  be  general ;  and  it  is 
always  greatest  if  there  be  much  sweating 
and  exhaustion ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  mention 
that  sometimes  fatal  results  have  instantly 
occurred.  Many  persons,  from  taking  ice 
when  they  have  not  only  been  hot,  but 
sweating  and  exhausted,  have  dropped  down 
dead.  The  account  of  Alexander  the  Great 
bathisg  in  the  Cydnus  when  exceedingly  hot 
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tind  exhausted,  after  great  fatigue,  is  well 
known  t  be  nearly  lost  his  life  by  it.  How- 
ever hot  the  body  may  be,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger, comparatively,  if  it  be  not  fatigued. 
The  Russians  go  from  the  vapour  tyth  and 
roll  in  the  snow. 

The  efiect  of  cold  applied  to  the  body  is 
much  increased  by  damp :  very  often  per- 
sons do  not  suffer  from  the  application  of 
cold  till  dampness  is  conjoined  with  it.  It 
may  act  simply  by  increasing  the  cold — by 
lowering  the  temperature  still  more ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  injures  to  a 
greater  extent  than  this  will  explain — that  it 
is  injuriotn  out  of  proportion  to  the  greater 
diminution  of  temperature  which  the  damp- 
ness occasions.  Many  persons  are  not  so 
strong  by  any  means  in  damp  weather.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  act  by  conveying  the 
electricity  away  in  too  great  a  quantity.  In 
dry  weather  we  are  all  active  and  vigorous ; 
but  in  damp  weather  there  certainly  is  a 
degree  of  languor— an  inaptitude  for  action, 
both  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  most  per- 
sons notice* 

The  effect  of  cold  uiwn  the  body  is  much 
increased  by  sleep.  In  sleep  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  less,  the  pulse  is  slower,  the  beat 
is  not  so  high,  and  all  noxious  agents  are 
iestf  withstood.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that 
if  a  person  go  to  sleep  in  a  draft,  he  is  sure 
to  catch  cold ;  whereas,  if  he  contrive  to 
keep  awake,  he  very  likely  escapes.  At  any 
rate,  every  body  knows  that  if  a  person 
fall  asleep  when  exposed  to  cold,  he  is  almost 
•ure  to  suffer. 

Cold,  too,  appears  to  be  more  dangerous 
when  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the  body 
than  to  the  front.  I  imagine  there  is  less 
power  there  than  in  the  front  Persons  will 
escape  if  a  little  draft  come  in  the  face, 
whereas,  if  it  come  to  the  back  of  the  head 
or  neck,  they  almost  always  experience  ill 
effects. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  excited  as  a 
sympathetic  occurrence.  But  when  I  say 
that  inflammation  is  excited  by  sympathy, 
I  do  not  explain  the  fact;  I  merely 
express  the  fact.  When  one  eye  is  in- 
ffamed,  the  other,  without  any  external 
cause,  may  also  become  inflamed;  and  this 
is  called  a  sympathetic  result — it  is  said  to 
occur  by  sympathy.  It  is  common,  if  the 
head  be  inflamed  in  a  child,  for  the  abdomen 
to  become  likewise  inflamed — either  the  in- 
testines, stomach,  or  liver,  and  vice  vena*  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice  to  be 
looking  out  for  this  circumstance,  or  you  may 
be  treating  only  one  inflammation  when  two 
exist.  If  you  be  asked  the  nature  of  a  case 
of  this  description,  you  will  be  fully  justified 
in  saying  that  is  complicated— that  there  is 
inflammation  in  two  parts,  though  you  told 
the  friends  with  truth  at  first,  that  there  was 
inflammation  of  only  one. 

Metastasis  is  also  another  mode  in  which 
inflammation  occurs.  When  inflammation  of 
the   parotid  glands  ceases  in  mumps,  the 


brain  will  become  inflamed,  or,  what  is  mor^ 
common,  the  testicles,  or  one  testicle ;  and 
this  inflammation,  I  may  mention,  often  af- 
fords an  illustration  of  atrophy  as  the  result 
of  inflammation.  It  is  very  common,  indeed, 
for  a  testicle,  when  it  has  been  inflamed  after 
mumps,  to  waste  away,  so  that  nothmg  will  be 
left  but  the  membranes.  In  gout,  metastatic 
inflammation  continually  occurs.  When  th« 
gout  ceases  in  an  extremity  suddenly,  it  is 
very  common  for  inflammation  to  take  place 
in  the  head  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  or  for 
inflammation  to  occur  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines. 

We  occasionally  have  Inflammation  in- 
duced from  the  introduction  iuto  the  circula- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  or  acrid  matter.  If  pus, 
or  any  diseased  secretion,  be  absorbed,  it  is 
▼ery  common  to  find  a  deposition  at  a  die* 
tance  from  the  part  in  which  it  was  originally 
formed.  We  have  at  a  distance  a  deposition 
of  pus,  or  of  lymph,  in  the  various  viscera, 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  even  in  the 
secreting  cavities,  or  inflammation  and  dis- 
organization without  deposition.  Probably 
inflammation  of  the  veins  takes  place,  and 
perhaps  the  pus  formed  in  them  causes 
such  an  inflammation  in  distant  parts,  that 
new  pus,  lymph,  and  other  things,  are  there 
produced.  But  such  is  the  fact,  that  if  pus, 
or  an  aorid  secretion,  get  into  the  circulation, 
these  results  take  place — if  not  distant  in- 
flammation, at  any  rate  a  deposition  of  pus, 
or  lymph,  debility,  great  irritation,  and  a 
sallow  hue  of  the  countenance. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  predisposing 
causes  to  disease  will  sometimes  become  ex- 
citing, merely  by  their  continuance  and  in- 
crease, so  that  no  exciting  cause  is  necessary. 
This  may  be  the  case  ^ith  regard  to  fulness 
of  blood.  A  part  may  become  more  and 
more  filled  with  blood  ;  congestion  or  deter- 
mination of  blood,  whichever  it  is  called, 
may  increase  till  at  last  inflammation  occurs ; 
or  a  state  of  apoplexy,  if  it  be  the  head  that 
is  affected,  may  be  produced  without  any 
actual  exciting  cause.  However,  in  specific 
inflammation  this  eannot  be  the  case.  I 
suppose  that  all  the  predisposition  in  the 
world  would  not  give  a  person  the  small- 
pox, unless  the  exciting  cause  were  applied. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  respecting  the 
remote  causes  of  inflammation. 

Proiimate  Cause^ 
We  will  now  consider  the  proximate 
causes  of  inflammation  —  that  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  existence  of  the  disease — in 
fact,  the  actual  state  of  the  parts  in  inflam- 
mation. In  the  first  place  I  think  it  is  a  fact, 
that  in  inflammation  blood  is  found  in  vessels 
which  are  not  designed  to  contain  it — blood 
enters  vessels  which  in  an  healthy  state  con- 
tain no  blood ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  those 
vessels  which  naturally  contain  blood  are 
enlarged  and  contain  more  blood  than  the^ 
ought  to  do.    John  Hunter  made  an  expert- 
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ment  to  prove  tb6  latter  circamstance.  He 
•MTB,  "  I  froze  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thaw- 
ed it  again ;  this  excited  a  considerable  in- 
flammation, an  increased  heat,  and  a  consi- 
derable thickening  of  the  part.  This  rabbit 
was  killed  when  the  ear  was  in  the  height  of 
iuflammationi  .and  the  head  being  injected; 
the  two  ears  were  removed  and  dried.  The 
nninflamed  ear  dried  clear  and  transparent ; 
the  vessels  were  seen  distinctly  ramifying 
through  the  substance ;  but  the  inflamed  ear 
dried  thicker  and  more  opake,  and  its  arte- 
ries were  eenskUrably  larger" 

Now  that  blood-vessels  have  undoubtedly 
a  contractile  power,  is  shewn  both  in  the  large 
vessels  and  in  the  capillaries.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  action  of  the  capillaries,  or  of 
the  arteries,  can  contribute  to  the  circulation 
in  health,  but  it  may  alter  the  circulation, 
according  to  the  larger  or  smaller  size  of  the 
vessels<-«  accordingly  as  they  are  constricted 
or  dilated,  so  that  there  may  be  more  or  less 
blood  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  those  parts  to 
which  these  vessels  lead.  I'he  whole  of  our 
present  know  ledge  upon  this  subject,  toge- 
ther with  my  own  opinions  upon  it,  you  will 
find,  like  the  circumstance  of  the  coagulation 
of  blood,  in  a  note  to  Blumenbach's  Physio- 
logy i  upon  the  circulation ;  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, dwell  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  it.  is 
quite  certain  that  the  arteries  and  capillaries 
have  this  power  of  contraction — notwith- 
standing I  doubt  it  can  assist  in  further- 
ing the  circulation,  although  it  may  and 
every  day  does  certainly  alter  it — I  can- 
not conceive  that  this  increased  action  is 
compatible  with  increased  redness  and  fal- 
.  ness;  I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  inflam- 
mation, when  a  part  is  ^redder  and  fuller 
than  it  should  be,  there  can  be  increased 
action— by  which  I  mean,  that  the  vessels 
cao  be  more  constricted  and  more  dilated, 
than  before ;  for  if  they  were  redder  at  the  one 
moment  they  would  be  paler  at  the  other — 
the  one  would  counterbalance  the  other.  But 
whether  there  is  an  increased  action  or  not, 
it  would  appear,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  di- 
minished motion  of  the  blood  in  inflamed 
vessels.  There  appears  to  be  a  retardation 
of  the  motion,  and  such  retardation  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  inflammation.  I'his  has 
been  shewn  by  Vacca,  Lubbock,  Bichat, 
Allen,  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  recently  bv 
Dr.  Hastings,  under  the  microscope ;  and  still 
more  recently,  Gendrin  has  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations which  Drs.  Philip,  Hastings,  and 
others  made.  They  applied  mechanical  vio- 
lence, heat,  cold,  and  ammonia,-  and  at  first 
they  perceived  by  the  microscope  that  the 
blood  moved  more  rapidly ;  there  was  an 
increased  velocity,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
vessels  was  seen,  and  a  paleness.  I'his  is 
what  we  should  expect  from  what  is  called 
increased  action.  After  the  increased  ac- 
tion, after  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  th« 
motion  became  slower,  the  course  of  the 
blood  was  retarded,  the  vessels  became  di- 
aad  inflammation  appeared  j  in  this 


they  all  agreed.  If  the  purt  WeT«  already  iii» 
flamed  and  then  a  stimulus  was  applied,  thi» 
stimulus  had  the  immediate  effect  of  quick- 
ening the  blood's  motion,  constricting  the 
vesseisg  and  then  the  inflammation  ceased. 
If  the  stimulus  were  applied  very  violently^ 
so  as  to  produce  most  violent  actioa»  and  ex- 
treme rapidity,  of  course  this  lasted  a  shorter 
time ;  and  the  second  stage— -that  of  slow 
motion,  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  iniam- 
mation^-came  on  sooner.  By  applying  the 
stimulus  very  violently,  the  second  stage 
might  be  made  to  come  on  immediately.  It 
is  said,  however,  by  them,  that  the  oil  of  tor- 
pentine  differed  lit>m  all  other  stimuli,  by 
causing  the  first  stage  onljr— it  wae  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  second ;  and  if  it  were  applied 
in  the  second  stage,  it  always  removed  it ; 
while  common  salt,  on  the  contrary,  caused  in- 
stant dilatation — caused  instantly  the  second 
stage.  It  would  appear  from  these  experi- 
menters, who  are  very  numerous,  reside  in 
different  countries,  and  have  succeeded  each 
other,  and  each  repeated  the  experiments  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  his  predecessors 
were  correct  or  not — it  appears  fram  them, 
that,  in  the  inflamed  part,  the  blood  moves 
more  slowly,  that  the  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
that  by  applying  stimuli  you  cause  the  ves- 
sels to  contract,  the  blood  to  move  more 
rapidly,  and  then  the  inflammation  ceasee 
for  a  time,  till  the  blood  is  retarded  again, 
and  the  vessels  dilate.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect that  cold  would  have  exactly  the  same 
effect  as  stimuli,  but  such  was  fbond  to  be 
the  case.  We  all  know,  that  if  parts  are 
cold  they  become  reddish,  as  is  seen  in  the 
nose  and  cheeks  in  winter ;  they  grow  dark 
— grow  more  and  more  red,  till  at  last  they 
become  of  a  mulberry  colour  t  and  perhaps, 
such  congestion  takes  place  that  gangrenn 
may  occur. 

You  will  find,  on  this  subject,  very  excel- 
lent information  in  Dr.  HastingB*s  work  on 
Bronchitis  ;  in  the  introduction  to  that  work 
he  treats  this  subject  very  fully  ;  and  ainee 
he  published,  Gendrin,  on  the  continent,  has 
repeated  the  experiments  with  precisely  the 
same  results. 

You  will  find  some  objections  to  these  re« 
suits — from  experiments  made  by  himself— 
in  Dr.  Thomson's  work  on  Inflammatian 
(and,  by  the  way,  I  may  mention  that  that 
is  a  work  which  every  person  should  rend, 
and  not  only  read,  but  study  carefully.  X 
think  it  is  a  much  better  book  to  read  on  in- 
flammation than  John  Hunter's) ;  hot  the  ob- 
jections he  starts  are  fully  answered  bv  Dr* 
Hastings.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  you  have, 
in  inflammation,  increased  action  and  motion ; 
but  Dr.  Hastings  answers,  that  Dr.  Thomson 
himself,  in  some  cases  of  inflammation,  saw 
a  slower  motion :  and  that  he  speaks  of  see- 
ing red  globules  in  the  parts  where  the  blood 
was  in  rapid  motion,  and  must  have  made  a 
mistake,  because  in  the  blood  of  parts  in- 
flamed yon  will  not  discover  red  globules  at 
all,  as  they  are  mingled  together  or  broken 
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ddwn.  ]>r«  Htttkigs  conclodei,  therefore, 
that  in  the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Thomson  saw 
rapid  motion,  there  could  not  be  inflamma- 
tion, bat  that  be  saw  the  state  which  pre- 
cedes inflammatimi. 

The  large  vensels  going  to  an  inflamed 
pan  are  frequently  felt  to  throb.  If  there  be 
a  whitlow  upon  the  finger,  the  digital  artexy 
behind  it  throbs  violently ;  and  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fsoe  the  angular  artery  may  be 
felt  doing  the  same ;  and  in  the  case  of  head- 
ache the  temporal  artery  is  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. This,  however,  is  no  proof  of  in- 
creased action  in  them,  for  the  ssme  occnts 
in  an  aneurism,  or  a  dilated  artery.  When 
an  artery  is  dilated,  though  weakened,  soften- 
ed, and  unable  to  act  as  it  did  before,  you 
will  find  it.throb  Tiolenily,  simply  on  account* 
I  presume,  of  its  increased  capacity.  How* 
CTer,  in  that  kind  of  inflammation  which  is 
called  passive,  and  which  some  say  is  not 
real  inflammation,  but  mere  congestion,  this 
enlargement  of  the  surrounding  vessels  is 
wasting,  so  that  you  have  not  this  throbbing 
of  the  large  iressels. 

These  appear  to  be  the  chief  facts  ascertained 
regarding  the  state  of  parts  in  inflammation  ; 
iMt  there  are  many  other  particulars.  In  the 
height  of  inflammation  the  open  extremities 
of  vessels  certainly  are  affected  with  spasm ; 
thej  will  not  pour  forth  fluid  as  they  did  be- 
fore. When  a  mucous  membrane  is  inflamed, 
its  secretion  will  stop ;  the  secretions  of  an 
inflamed  part  at  the  very  height  of  inflamma* 
tioB  cease,  or  at  least  are  greatly  diminished, 
so  that  one  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 
spaMnodic  and  constricted  state.  Perhaps 
Che  word  spasmodic  mav  be  objectionable ; 
but  a  constricted  state  of  the  extremities  of 
secreting  vessels  appears  to  exist  in  inflam- 
mation. Yet,  however,  far  more  changes 
than  these  take  place ;  the  blood  is  buffed 
and  cupped,  it  contains  more  fibrin,  and  this 
is  thinner  than  it  ouebt  to  be.  The  blood  in 
the  smsll  vessels  becomes  homogeneous, 
broken  down,  the  red  particles  are  indis* 
tinct,  and  sometimes  flocculi  are  seen  in  it 
which  are  not  visible  in  the  immediate  sur- 
yottoding  capillaries.  When  a  part  is  morti- 
fied, then  the  blood  around  it  is  yellow,  its 
various  constituents  separate,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  disease. 

Ratio  Symptomatum* 
With  respect  to  the  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  of  infiammation.  The  redneu  is 
very  easily  explained,  from  the  existence  of 
blood  in  vessels  that  ought  not  to  contain  it, 
and  the  existence  of  too  much  in  those  which 
aboald  contain  it.  The  swelling  will  arise 
from  the  same  circumstance,  and  also  from 
the  increased  secretion  that  is  going  on 
around.  The  pain  will  arise  from  fulness, 
and  from  the  tension  of  all  the  parts ;  this 
is  produced  by  the  acccomulation  of  blood, 
ud  by  the  excessive  secretion  around,    fiat 


the  pain  will  also  arise  mobably  frtmi  an 
increased  degree  of  sensibility.  There  is, 
in  every  case,  the  pain  from  fulness  and 
tension  ;  but  the  pain  is  felt  far  more 
severely,  on  account  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility. With  respect  to  the  heat,  I  pre- 
sume it  arises  from  the  increased  momen- 
tum of  blood  in  the  part,  the  increased  quan- 
tity, and  which  is  still  circulating.  If  the 
same  quantity  of  blood  were  in  tbe  part,  and 
motionless,  of  course  the  part  would  grow 
cold  ;  but  as  the  blood  which  is  in  it  is  far 
greater  than  usual,  and  still  moves  on  so  as 
to  come  round  to  the  lungs,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  changes  giving  rise  to  heat  must  take 
place.  There  is  far  more  blood  in  the  part 
than  there  should  be :  and  as  heat  appears 
to  be  connected  with  tbe  existence  of  blood 
circulating,  coming  round  to  the  lungs  and 
undergoing  chemical  changes — in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  there 
must  be  increased  temperature.  If  the  blood 
cease  to  circulate,  or  the  circulation  becomes 
languid,  so  that  it  does  not  undergo  a  regular 
chemical  change,  then  of  course  the  part  be- 
comes cold.  Momentum  is  composed  of 
rapidity  and  quantity.  The  former  is  les- 
sened, but  the  latter  greatly  increased,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  momentum  is  greatly 
increased. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Delivered  in  the  General  Di^ensary, 

Br  Ma.  Codlsok, 

Dec.8,il8Sl. 

Htanatocele  and  Hydrocele, 

Gbntlsmen, — The  case  of  hiematocele  on 
which  you  recently  saw  me  operate,  is  de<* 
serving  of  your  notice.  The  patient,  John 
Vaughan,  let.  34,  first  laboured  under  hydro- 
cele about  eight  years  ogo,  since  which  he 
has  had  the  water  drawn  off  six  times  in  all- 
five  times  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Lloyd j 
and  once  (on  the  last  occasion)  by  a  surgeon 
from  the  country,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  at 
his  master's  house.  The  scrotum  gradually 
filled  again ;  and  when  it  had  attained  its 
usual  size,  (30th  of  October)  the  patient 
requested  a  surgeon  to  lap  him,  and  the  ope- 
ration was  accordingly  performed.  The 
water  which  was  drawn  off  was  tinged  with 
blood  ;  and  soon  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient experienced  great  pain  in  the  part,  and 
the  scrotum  attained  a  large  sise,  and  be- 
came very  black.  Great  constitutional  irri- 
tation also  supervened.  On  November  7th 
I  first  saw  Vaughan,  when  he  wss  then  fast 
recovering  from  tbe  effects  of  the  effusion  of 
blood  which  had  taken  place.  Some  disco- 
louration of  the  integuments  from  the  effused 
blood  remained,  and  the  removal  of  this  I 
endeatoured  to  hasten  by  the  use  of  tftimu- 
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lating  lotions,  as  spiriU  of  vine  and  water, 
and  vinegar  and  water.  The  scrotum  was 
then  very  large.  When  all  the  blood  be- 
tween the  tunica  vagiualis  and  the  integu* 
ments  of  the  sorotum  had  become  absorbed, 
I  advised  the  patient  to  submit  to  another 
operation,  to  which  he  readily  consented. 

On  November  17th  I  laid  open  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  removed  rather 
more  than  six  ounces  of  dark-coloured  coa- 
gulated blood.  There  was  a  gentle  oozing 
from  some  parts  of  the  (uoica  vaginalis,  but 
no  distinct  vessel  could  be  seen.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  itself  w^s  very  much  thickened,  and 
there  was  an  imperfect  membranous  septum 
going  across  the  middle  of  it.  A  pledget  of 
lint  was  introduced  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  to  keep  them  open  ;  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis soon  began  to  granulate,  and  the 
wound  is  at  present  nearly  healed.  No 
haemorrhage,  or  any  other  unpleasant  symp- 
tom, has  occurred,  and  I  hope  a  radical  cure 
has  been  effected.  'J'he  testicle,  however,  is 
much  enlarged.  The  hsmatoc^Ie  occurred 
in  this  case  from  the  accidental  puncture  of 
a  vessel  during  the  operation  for  hydrocele  ; 
no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  surgeon 
who  performed  it.  The  suddenness  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  complaint  is  its  characte- 
ristic feature ;  it  comes  on  rapidly  after  a 
blow,  or  contusion  to  the  part,  or  subse- 
quently to  the  operation  for  hydrocele. 
When  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  you  must  pursue  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  I  adopted  in  Vaughan's  case ; 
when,  however,  it  is  simply  effused  into  the 
celhilar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  cold  lotions,  with  rest, 
will  be  in  general  sufficient  fo  effect  a  cure. 
The  two  other  forms  of  this  disease,  (viz. 
effusion  of  blood  within  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  into  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  sper- 
matic cord,)  I  have  not  seen.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  detain  you  with  an  account  of 
them,  but  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Pott's  work 
on  hydrocele,  in  which  they  are  fully  de- 
scribed* 

Hydroeel«,  with  Hernia, 

John  Leeson,  st.  48,  was  admitted  under 
my  care  November  SOih,  183i;  He  has  a 
hydrocele  on  the  left,  and  a  scrotal  hernia 
on  the  right  side,  which  enables  you  to  ob- 
serve the  diagnostic  marks  of  this  complaint 
on  the  same  patient.  Coughing  communi- 
cates an  impulse  to  the  hernia,  but  none  to 
the  hydrocele ;  and  the  spermatic  vessels 
can  be  distinctly  felt  on  the  one  side,  and 
not  on  the  other.     Pressure  makes  an  im- 

Sression  on  the  hernia,  but  none  on  the  hy- 
rocele ;  and  when  the  patient  lies  down  the 
hernia  returns,  but  the  hydrocele  remains 
unchanged.  You  are  not  likely  to  confound 
these  two  complaints.  I  drew  off  a  pint  and 
A  half  of  fluid,  and  should  have  performed 


the  radical  cure*  but  be  could  not  conveni- 
ently stay  from  his  work. 

Hydrocele.  . 
John  Reynolds,  st.  60,  was  admitted 
nnder  my  care,  October  19th,  1851,  with 
hydrocele.  I  had  often  tapped  him ;  asd 
the  only  remarkable  feature  in  his  case  was 
the  situation  of  tbe  testicle.  Instead  of 
being  placed  at  tbe  back  and  lower  part  of 
the  scrotum,  it  was  situated  in  front.  I 
therefore  introdaced  tbe  trocar,  not  in  front, 
but  at  the  side  of  tbe  swelling,  and  thus 
drew  off  the  water. 

Disease  of  the  Hip — continued  from  p.  t93. 
In  disease  of  tbe  bip,  (to  which  subject  I 
drew  your  attention  at  our  last  meeting)  the 
parts    entering    into   tbe   formation  of  tbe 
joint,  undergo,  as  you  might  expect,  vriy 
considerable  changes.     Tbe  nature  of  these 
changes  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
extent  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  constitacion 
of  the  person  attacked    by    it.     The  cwn- 
plaint  which  we  have  been  considering  is  in- 
flammation, shewing  itself  first  in  the  can' 
cellated  structure  of  tbe  bead  of  the  fcmsr, 
and  then  extending  to  the  acetabulum  and 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  theioinl.   If 
the   complaint  occurs  in  a  scrofulous  sub- 
ject, the  inflammatory  action  will  be  very 
much  modified  by  this  state  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion.    In  scrofulous  inflammation  of  bone, 
the  earthy  matter  becomes  absorbed,  and  the 
bone  coussquently  softened,  whilst  the  can- 
celli  are  filled  with  a  yellow  caseous  matter, 
or  a  transparent  yellow  fluid.    But  the  strik- 
ing feature  in  this  kind  of  inflammation  is 
the  absence  of  all  secretion,  or  deposit  of 
bone  ;  whereas  in  simple  inflammation,  un- 
influenced by  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  par- 
cularly  when  it  becomes  of  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, bone  is  secreted  in  abnndtmce.    Mr. 
Langstaff,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
this,  and,  indeed,  to  every  other   depart- 
ment of  pathological  anatomy,  sty  that  he 
never  saw  a  case  of  bony  anchylosis  in  a 
scrofulous  subject,  and  he  does  not  believe 
that  it  ever  occurs.    The  head  of  the  bone 
is  always  changed  in  structure,  and  in  scro- 
fulous subjects  It  is  much  softened. 

By  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  become  altered  in  their 
texture,  loose,  and  spongy  ;  the  cartilaginous 
coverings  of  the  acetabulum  and  femor  are 
removed  ;  and  the  two  surfaces  sometimes 
become  firmly  united.  Anchylosis  between 
the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabulom  i* 
the  most  favourable  termination  that  can  be 
expected  of  the  complaint  {  for  the  only  ef- 
fect which  remains  is  a  certain  degree  of 
shortening,  and  impeded  motion  of  the  lim^* 
In  a  few  other  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  i« 
destroyed  by  caries,  and  die  neck,  or  ev«B 
the  trochanter  major,  becomes  anchyloaed 
with  the  acetabulum,  which,  I  think,  would 
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have  been  (he  malt  in  Dexter's  caM,  which 
I  mentioDed  at  oar  last  meeting,  had  she 
•arrived.  In  the  majority  oC  cases,  however, 
the  bone  is  dislocated,  and  either  becomes 
ancbykwed  with  the  bone  on  which  it  rests, 
or  the  attempt  at  the  formation  of  a  new 
joint  is  set  op.  llie  bones  of  the  pelvis 
often  saffer  very  considerably  in  this  disease, 
and  the  matter  which  forms  near  the  joint 
often  finds  its  way  into  the  pelvis.  Mr. 
Brodie  mentions  two  cases  in  which  the 
matter  was  voided  by  the  rectum.  In 
fact,  in  some  cases  the  os  inoominatam  is 
more  extensively  affected  by  the  caries  than 
the  thigh  bone  itself.  Rust,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  minute  description  of  the  unnatural 
direction  given  to  the  muscles  in  this  dis- 
ease, has  also  described  the  change  which  the 
bones  of  the  pelvts  undergo  in  their  form 
and  situation.  The  pelvis,  he  says,  in  those 
who  have  for  a  long  lime  gone  lame,  is  push- 
ed upwards,  the  sacrum  is  flat  and  straight ; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is  more  curved 
than  in  the  natural  state.  The  coccyx  is  bent 
strongly  forwards,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  forms 
a  right  angle.  The  ileum  of  the  afiected 
side  stands  higher,  and  has  in  general  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  more  of  a  triangu- 
lar form.  The  external  surface  is  smooth, 
whilst  the  fossa  appears  more  hollowed  than 
osual.  This  hollowing  probably  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  iHseus  intemus,  which  is 
greater  .than  that  of  the  glatei.  The  hori- 
xontal  portion  of  the  pubis  often  seems 
lengthened,  and  lower  than  in  the  natural 
state,  and  the  ischium  is  usually  drawn  out- 
wards and  forwards.  The  perpendicular  di- 
rection of  the  foramen  ovale  is  changed  more 
to  an  borisootal  one,  and  the  opening  as- 
somes  more  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
of  which  is  turned  to  the  acetabnlum.  In 
consequence  of  the  changed  situation  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  its  different  diameters 
undergo  an  essential  deviation  from  the  na- 
tural state.  The  superior  apertures  of  the 
pelvis  are  commonly  somewhat  oblique,  and 
the  pelvis  broader  on  the  affected  side  from 
before  backwards.  I  have  dwelt  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  on  the  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  which  commences  in  the  cancel- 
hted  structure  of  the  bone ;  but  the  synovia] 
membrane,  as  well  as  the  cartilaginous  co- 
verings of  the  femur  and  acetabulum,  may 
also  become  th'e  primary  seat  of  disease ;  and 
to  these  diseases  I  will  direct  your  attention 
at  some  future  period. 

I  will  now  mention  to  you  some  of  the 
complaints  with  which  the  disease  of  the  hip 
may  be  confounded.  One  of  these  is  an  af- 
fection to  which  children  are  subject  at  the 
time  of  dentition.  A  mother  will  bring  you 
a  child  with  supposed  disease,  of  the  hip ;  on 
inquiry,  you  learn  that  the  child  could  walk 
at  the  usual  period,  but  that  when  eighteen 
or  twenty  months  old,  he  was  unable   to 


stand,  and  that  the  child  at  this  time  was 
cutting  its  teeth.  On  examination  of  the 
limb  you  will  find  it  wasted,  the  nates  of  the 
effected  side  flat,  and  the  limb,  if  there  be 
any  difference,  a  little  longer  than  the  sound 
one.  When  the  child  attempts  to  walk,  it 
csnnot  raise  the  limb  from  the  ground,  but 
draws  it  along.  Now  the  diagnostic  mark 
of  this  disease  is  the  absence  of  any  pain  in 
the  jq^nt.  If  vou  pisce  the  child  on  the  table 
and  press  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint, 
or  rotate  the  head  of  the  femur,  no  pain  is 
produced  ;  whereas,  in  disease  of  the  hip  the 
pain  would  be  greet.  After  the  period 
of  dentition  the  general  health  is  little  affect- 
ed by  this  complaint.  Some  years  commonly 
elapse  before  the  child  recovers  the  use  of 
the  limb,  but  ultimate  recovery  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  confidently  relied  on.  I  know  a  child, 
now  five  years  and  a  half  old,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  this  complaintin  theright  lower  ex- 
tremity, when  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten 
months,  bat  who  has  not  yet  quite  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limb.  There  is  a  case  which  I 
will  now  shew  you,  of  the  same  affection  in 
the  right  upper  extremity  ;  for  it  attacks  the 
upper  ss  well  as  the  lower  limbs,  though  less 
frequently.  The  child,  William  Newman,  is 
now  three  years  and  a  half,  and  when  a  year 
and  nine  months  old,  during  the  time  of  cut- 
ting his  teeth,  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm, 
which  was  attributed  to  accident.  I  saw  the 
case  at  the  time,  and  have  watched  it  ever 
since.  The  child  is  gradually  recovering  the 
use  of  the  limb.  In  this  case  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  limb  was  lessened,  but 
the  power  of  sensation  was  not  impaired. 
Though  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 
enter  into  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dis- 
eases, T  may  observe  that  local  remedies  are 
of  very  little  use ;  you  must  occasionally  give 
purgatives  and  tonics,  if  the  child  requires 
them  ;  but  above  all,  you  must  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  parents,  that  a  considerable 
lenftth  of  time  will  be  required  for  the  cure^ 
There  is  another  form  of  disease  which 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  disease  of  the 
hip ;  and  it  occurs  in  nervous  females,  either 
Just  at  the  time  when  menstruation  may  be 
expected  to  commence,  or  afterwards,  when 
some  irrepnl&rity  in  this  function  has  taken 
place.  The  patient  complains  of  great  pain 
in  the  hip,  which  extends  also  to  the  lumbar 
region,  and  down  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  a 
pnckin^  sensation,  and  coldness  in  the  af- 
fected limb,  and  an  inobility  to  walk.  There 
is  also  great  nervous  agitation,  either  affected 
or  real,  in  these  cases.  Pressure  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  hip  occasions  great  pain;  but 
whatever  part  you  touch  appears  equally 
painful,  whether  over  the  joint  or  near  to  it ; 
the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  catamenia 
irregular.  Now,  in  these  cases,  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  contraction,  either  of  the 
thigh  on  the  pelvis,  or  of  xhe  leg  on  the  thigh ; 
and  unless  you  take  means  from  the  coib* 
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neneemeiit  of  the  diseaie  to  coonteract  tbii, 
you  will  have  more  troable  with  the  nibi^ 

Jaest  deformity  than  the  original  complaint, 
attended,  with  Mr.  HarkoeBS,  ten.,  a  yoang 
lady  at  Limehouee,  affected  with  this  com- 
plaint. Before  the  patient  was  placed  under  oar 
oare,  the  case  had  been  mistaken  for  disease 
of  the  hip,  and.moxBB  had  been  applied, 
llie  most  positive  assurance  on  our  parts 
could  scarcely  remove  the  impression,  which 
existed  in  (he  minds  of  the  anxious  parents, 
of  there  being  no  organic  disease  in  the 
joint,  and  of  there  being  no  necessity 
to  pursue  the  counter-irritant  plan  of  treat- 
ment, which  had  been  begun.  The  knee 
was  very  much  contracted,  and  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  was  experienced  in  straightening 
it.  Three  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  attack  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  patient  (though  she  has  been  slowly  im- 
proving) is  not  yet  recovered.  My  attention 
was  first  directed  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
disease  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  article  in 
Dr.  JohnBon*s  Medico- Ckimrgical  Review 
for  June  1828,  in  which  cases  of  this  com- 
plaint attacking  the  knee  are  related.  I 
have  met  with  wee  cases  since  that  time-* 
two  of  the  hip  and  one  of  the  knee.  1  hope 
that  from  this  description,  which  I  have 
-given  you,  you  will  easily  distinguish  be- 
.tween  this  nervous  affection  and  diseases  of 
the  hip.  In  the  former  the  pain  is  felt,  from 
the  commencement,  in  the  hip,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  joint,  but  is  diflTused  over  the 
whole  region,  extending  to  the  loins  and  to 
the  knee.  The  patient  is  also  unable  from 
the  firs^to  walk.  The  great  nervous  agita- 
tion, the  state  of  the  iotestinal  and  uterine 
secretions,  and  the  unaltered  position  of  the 
trochanter  major,  will  convince  you  that  the 
ease  is  not  one  of  disease  of  the  hip. 
"  There  is  one  circumstance  (says  Dr.  J.) 
attending  this  hysterical  affection  of  the 
joints,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead  prac- 
titioners—-namely,  their  being,  for  the  most 
part,  consecutive  to  a  blow  or  injury.  The 
net  is,  that  it  is  generally  some  cause  of 
this  kind  which  determines  the  local  habita- 
tion of  the  hysterical  leaven  that  is  lurking 
in  the  constitution."  Local  remedies  are,  I 
believe,  of  very  little  use.  I  have  tried 
Empl.  Belladonc  and  the  Emp.  Opii ;  fric- 
tion, with  both  anodyne  ana  stimulating 
linaments,  and  electricity ;  and  I  cannot  say 
that  1  have  seen  any  benefit  derived  from 
their  employment.  Our  chief  dependence 
ought  to  be  placed  on  those  internal  reme- 
dies which  give  tone  to  the  system  and  im- 
prove the  secretious  from  the  alimentary 
caaal  and  uterus.  The  ammoniated,  or  the 
moriated  tincture  of  iron,  given  in  some 
light,  bitter  infusion,  vrill  be  found  ser- 
viceable ;  and  if  the  bowels  be  costive  dur- 
ing the  use  of  this  remedy,  purgative  in- 
jections, containing  a  solution  of  socotrine 
aloes,  of  a  strength  proportioned  to  the  age  of 


the  patient,  eboold  be  daily  adndaiitsniL 
The  bowels  abould  be  kept  well  open,  for  tbi 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  invariably  a;* 
gravated  when  the  bowels  become  costiffc 
The  com)M)and  decoction  of  sanaparills, 
combined  with  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes;  will  sometimes  agree  very  well  with 
the  patient.  If  there  be  much  hastens,  tU 
tincture  of  valerian,  combined  with  the  vi- 
num  aloes,  may  also  be  tried  with  beseft. 
Warm  salt-water  bathing  was  tried  by  ooi 
of  my  patienU  with  great  advantage. 
The  last  affection  which  I  shall  ■ 
as  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  hip 
is  psoas  abscess,  of  which  I  have  a  eas«  dov 
under  my  care  in  this  institution.  The  dia{* 
noetic  marks  between  the  two  diseases  hsti 
been  thus  arranged : — First,  in  psoas  abscsii 
the  patient  complains  of  violent  at  doll  jniA 
in  the  region  of  the  loins,  which  is  ▼•J 
much  increased  in  the  upright  votnn  of 
the  body,  and  every  motion  of  the  limb,  par* 
ticularly  on  extending  it.  In  the  disesj** 
hip  (here  is  no  fixed  pain  in  the  loins;  ittf 
felt  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bip. 
and  especially  in  the  knee.  Secondly,  n 
psoas  abscess,  dorioe  the  whole  coarse  oi 
the  complaint,  there  u  no  deviation  to  ds 
perceived  in  the  natural  situation  of  ^^ 
chanter,  and  no  difference  in  the  lengtlk  oi 
both  limbs.  In  diseased  hip,  on  *he  con- 
trary, this  is  always  the  case.  Thirdly.  mtM 
affection  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  .P*^* 
cannot  turn  the  foot  of  the  allected  «"«J*^* 
wards,  without  increasing  the  pain ;  whw«- 
as,  on  the  contrary,  in  diseased  hip  the  fW| 
is  generally  turned  outwards.  ^^~^IZ 
taking  a  deep  inspiration,  on  cougbuig,  «r 
ing,  and  in  the  erect  posture  of  the  bodyi  »• 
fluctuating  swelling  either  on  the  »**??' 
on  the  front  of  the  thigh  increases;  "^  "' 
exit  of  the  matter,  if  the  abscess  be  borsf  w 
opened,  will  be  fiaicilitated ;  but  in  w*?*"*^ 
the  hip. joint  from  disease,  neither  w  " 
esse.  In  both  diseases,  however,  the  gw*" 
ral  health  is  very  much  deranged. 

TnatmaU  of  DUeatt  of  tkt  Hy. 
It  is  very  material,  in  our  treatment  oftw 
disease,  to  distinguish  between  t*"^*?*!! 
which  occur  in  strong  subjects  •»*  ^tJT 
which  occur  in  persons  of  a  scrofoloos  wdw» 
not  only  as  it  regards  the  employment  of  wk 
medies,  but  also  the  result  y*»*^^fc"jj 
anticipate.     In  strong  persons.  Wood  •y". 
be  abstracted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  w 
joint  by  cupping,  and  the  quantity  ®^    .r^. 
.  must  be  regulated  by  the  extent  cf  ^^SL 
ease  and  the  strength  of  the  pati«^    ' 
abstraction  of  blood  in  this  manner,  *«J!!^ 
with  rest  (for  this  is  most  essential  in  d"?*J 
of  the  joints),   will,   if  yon  are  ^^^^^ 
early,  be  often  sufficient  to  arrest  the  c""^ 
plaint.     In  scrofulous  subjecU,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  in  the  early  stages,  the  t»k»»l 
blood  is  seldom  adviseable ;  b^t  the  ■PP^ 
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tioQ  of  blitteni  I  always  retort  to,  and  baTe 
frequently    seen  blinteriog,  combined  witb 
reeCy    alone    sufficient  to  stop  the  disease. 
Sven  in  the  second  stage  of  the  affection,  I 
abottld  place  my  chief  reliance  on  these  re- 
medies.   But  if,  in  spite  of  the  means  which 
you  employ,    the  complaint  proceeds,  you 
bust,  in  the  6rst  class  of  patients  (T  mean 
those  not  tainted  with  scrofula),  resort  to  the 
use  of  mox»,  or  issues.     I  should  prefer  the 
former.     One   of  the  main  objects  of  Pro- 
feasor   Rust,  to  whose  work  1  have  often 
called  your  attention,  is  to  recommend  the 
use  of  the  ferrum  candens,  or  the  actual  oau- 
texy,  in  this  stage  and  this  form  of  disease  in 
the  joints.     I  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  op- 
portanity  of  seeing  this  practice  at  Berlin, 
and  of  watching  the   effect  of  this  mode  of 
treatment,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  be- 
neficial  results.    But  this  remedy  is  of  too 
formidable  a  character,  even  in  appearance, 
to  make  much  way  in  this  country  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, would  it  on  the  Continent,  but  the  hos- 
pitals  there  are  under  the  control  of  the 
government,  and  the  patients  must  submit  to 
whatever  is  prescribed  for  them.  The  mom, 
however,  I  think,  will  answer  every  purpose ; 
and  two  should  be  applied  near  to  the  tro- 
chanter,  and  a  copious  discharge  kept  up 
from  them.     Now,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  as 
we  commence  with  the  counter-irritants,  and 
have  not  succeeded  by  their  use  to  stop  the 
disease,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  lesort  to 
some  other  plan  of  treatment.     I  shall  be  dis- 
posed, in  future,  to  give  iodine  a  fair  trial  in 
scrofulous  diseases  of  the  hip.     I  shall  give 
it  internally;    and    after    trying    blisters, 
shall  (if  the  patient  can  bear  it")  employ  frio- 
tion,  with  the  hydriodate  of  potass  ointment, 
on  the  joint.     From  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  oiher 
forms  of  scrofulous  disease,  I  think  we  may 
anticipate  beneficial  results  from  its  trial  in 
this.      Indeed,  M.  Lugol,   in  his  Memoir, 
which  has  been  recently  translated  by  Dr. 
0*Shaughnessy,  mentions  three  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  hip  cored  by  iodine,    llie  iodine 
was  exhibited  internally,  iodaretted  injec- 
tions were  thrown  into  the  fistulous  openings, 
and  the  sores  dressed  with  iodine  ointment. 
I  mnat  refer  yon  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
formula  of  these  different  preparations.     I 
may  also  say  that  a  tract  was  published  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  18)28,  on  diseased  joints 
and  the  non-union  of  fracture,  in  which  he 
states  one  effect  of  iodine  to  be  that  of  pro- 
ducing increased  action  of  the  arteries  in 
the  extremities  of  bones,  and  conoequently 
secretion  of  ossific  matter.     Mr.  Crosse,  of 
Norwich,  has  also  published  some  cases  of 
non- united  fractures  successfully  treated  by 
iodine.     I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  as- 
sist yon  in  your  reflections  on  the  modus  ope  • 
landi  of  this  remedy  in  scrofulous  diaease*of 
bone.       If  the  formation  of  matter   takes 
place,  poultices    and    warm   fomentations 


should  be  applied ;  and  when  the  abscess  is 
in  a  fit  state,  it  should  be  opened.  Ford  was 
very  adverse  to  the  opening  of  abscesses 
near  the  joints,  and,  at  page-  87,  says, 
"  who  has  not  seen  the  fatal  consequences  of 
opening  abscesses  of  joints,  and  the  quick 
transition  of  strumous  indisposition  of  bone, 
cartilage,  or  ligament,  forms  a  curable  to  an 
incurable  caries  V  It  may  not  be  always  ad- 
viseable  to  evacuate  all  the  matter  at  one 
time  from  an  abttcess  (for  sometimes  it  at- 
tains a  very  large  sice),  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  much  pain  is  saved  to  the  pa- 
tient by  opening  the  abscess,  and  not  allow- 
.ing  it  to  break  of  its  own  accord..  The 
effects  which  Ford  has  described,  occurred, 
not  in  consequence  of  opening  the  abscess, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  In  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, you  must  give  anodynes  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  the  quinine  internally  to  keep  up  the 
patient's  strength.  The  patient's  diet  must 
also  be  nutritious.  When  the  active  cha- 
racter of  the  inflammation  has  passed  away, 
the  patient  will  be  much  benefited  (particu- 
larly if  he  has  been  resident  in  a  crowded 
city)  by  change  of  air  and  removal  to  the 
sea  side.  The  poor  even,  of  this  metropo- 
lis, can  obtain  this  advantage,  through  the 
Margate  Sea-bathing  Infirmary,  which,  dur- 
ing the  season,  can  accommodate  as  many 
as  180  patients  at  one  time.  The  building 
is  now  enlarging,  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber will  in  future  be  able  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. It  is  folly,  however,  to  advise  a 
change  of  air  and  sea  bathing  if  there  be 
much  pain  in  the  joint,  and  signs  of  active 
inflammation  going  on  ;  it  is  only  when  the 
case  becomes  of  a  chronic  character,  and  is 
nncombined  with  pulmonic  symptoms,  that 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  the  change. 
Gentle  purgatives  must  be  given  as  often  as 
the  case  requires  them.  There  are  several 
other  points  to  which  I  intended  calling  your 
attention,  among  which  is  Mr.  Scott's  mode 
of  treating  diseased  joints  ;  but  1  must  defer 
the  consideration  of  them  to  some  other  op^ 
portunity. 


CASE  OF 
MANIA  FROM  EXHAUSTION, 

With  Obttrvationt, 
Br  MxasHALL  Hat.l,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

**  Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferst." 

Sir, 
Some  time  ago  I  had  to  set  that  eminent 
lecturer  and  physician.  Dr.  ElHotson, 
right  on  the  subject  of  au  infantile  die- 
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ease,  resembting:  hydr(?ncepha1u8,  but 
arising^  from  exhaustion.  Dr.  Elliotson, 
and  I  think  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  had 
attributed  the  first  detection  and  public 
notice  of  this  infantile  disease  to  the 
late  Dr.  Gooch;  whereas.  Dr.  Gooch 
himself  expressly  states,  that  that  merit 
(be  it  ^reat  or  small)  is  due  to  me.  fn 
Dr.  Gooch's  treatise,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  these  terms :— "  I  shall  not  en- 
cumber this  paper  with  a  multitude  of 
cases,  but  state  that  the  above  are  spe- 
cimens of  a  class,  of  which  I  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me,  that  they  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  profession. 
]f  I  had  any  doubt  about  this,  this 
doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  fact, 
that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  already  re- 
cognized them,  and  described  them  in 
a  paper  which  has  been  read  at  the 
Medico- Chirurffical  Society*.  He  has, 
therefore,  anticipated  me  in  announcing 
themf,"  &c. 

I  should  not  have  reverted  to  this 
subject,  had  I  not  seen  a  repetition  of 
this  error,  in  a  recent  work,  by  Dr. 
Billing.  At  pp.  47  and  1 10,  of  bis 
"  First  Principles  of  Medicine,"  that 
gentleman  ascribes  the  first  description 
of  the  disorder  in  question  to  Dr.  Gooch. 
In  fact,  I  first  noticed  and  described  it 
in  1825. 

The  same  unwelcome  task  of  claiming 
for  myself  what  is  given  to  another,  is 
imposed  upon  me  by  a  paragraph  in 
Dr.  Seymour's  lecture,  published  in 
No.  104  of  your  journal.  Dr.  Seymour 
observes : — **  In  the  cases  [of  mania] 
arising  from  childbed  or  during  nursing. 
Dr.  Gooch  has  very  cleariy  demon- 
strated, that  these  occur  either  in  con- 
sequence of,  or  during,  an  exhausting 
process,  and  are  relieved  by  tonic  and 
antispasmodic  medicines  and  restorative 
diet."-P.  118. 

Now,  sir,  If  you  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Gooch's  valuable  work,  p.  128,  you  will 
find  that  that  gentleman  again  dis- 
tinctly gives  me  the  credit  of  first  tracing 
puerperal  niania  chiefly  to  exhaustion. 

To  say  the  truth.  Dr.  Gooch  did  not  do 
this  quite  fairiy,  and  on  this  very  point  I 
addressed  a  note  to  you,  which  appeared 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  July  1829; 
and  this  note  produced  a  private  letter 
from  Dr.  Gooch,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  being  addressed  to  me 
instead  of  to  you,  was  highly  satisfac- 

•  A  sbort  rrport  of  the  paper  wiU  be  found  in 
the  Loudon  Medical  Gwette  for  1^. 
t  Account  of  DUeweBpecaltar  to  Women,  p.  M5. 


tory  to  me,  and  not  a  little  complf- 
mentary. 

As  I  shall  probably  not  notice  this 
topic  any  more,  I  may  just  add  here, 
more  distinctly  than  before,  and  once  for 
all,  that  there  is  a  coincidence  in  Dr. 
Gooch's  views  and  my  own,  upon  a  v^ 
riety  of  subjects,  ivhich  is  too  extraor- 
dinary to  admit  of  being  referred  to 
mere  accident.  And  as  my  puhlicatioa 
preceded  that  of  Dr.  Gooch,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me  that  the  circam- 
stance  should  have  called  either  for 
some  explanation,  or  for  some  farther 
acknowledgment.    For  instance: — 

I  have  observed  that  the  effect  of  re- 
medies, and  especially  the  degree  of 
tolerance  or  intolerance  of  loss  of  blood, 
becomes  a  source  of  diagnosis  of  cases 
similar  in  their  general  aspect.  Dr. 
Gooch  observes,  "•  the  effects  of  reme- 
dies on  a  disease V  if  accurately  observed,  I 
form  the  most  important  part  of  its  his-  | 
tory ;  they  are  like  chemical  tests,  fre- 
quently detecting  important  differences  I 
in  objects  whicn  previously  appeared 
exactly  similar*.  Dr.  Gooch  and  my- 
self have  alike  cautioned  the  young*  phy- 
sician against  mistaking  some  of  the 
morbid  effects  of  loss  of  blood  for  in- 
flammatory affections!.  We  have  both 
traced  puerperal  mania,  chiefly  to  min- 
gled intestinal  derangement  and  exhaus- 
tion, deducing  thence  its  appropriate 
mode  of  treatment  I.  We  have  equally 
concluded,  from  our  respective  obserra- 
tion,  that  puerperal  phrenitis  b  compa- 
ratively a  rare  disease  §.  We  have  alike 
described  two  kinds  of  puerperal  dis- 
eases, of  which  the  first  requires  and 
bears  depletion,  while  the  second  is 
characterized  by  intolerance  of  loss  of 
blood  ||.  A  farther  coincidence  occuni 
in  our  views  of  the  condition  of  the  ge* 
neral  system  in  chlorosis  IF.  Lastly, 
Dr.  Gooch  has  made  similar  observa- 
tions on  a  *'  hydrencepbaloid  aflfectioa 
of  infants,"  arising  from  several  sources 
of  exhaustion,  but  "  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  congestion  of  the  brain**.*' 

Such  coincidences  in  the  conclusions 
of  persons  observing  the  same  objects 

•  CommenUrlee  on  some  Diseuea  of  Female*,, 
(fimt  cdiUon,)  pp.  219.  220.  Oooch  on  Dlacaset 
peculiar  to  Women,  p.  87. 

f  Commentaries,  pp.  341,  242.  Ooocli,  pp.  Sdi 
364  866. 

t' CommenUries,  pp. 251—25.1.  Gooch,  pp.  13^ 
ISP.  144.  145. 

)  CommenUriet,  p.  252.    Oooch,  p.  16S. 

I  CommenUrle»,p.  220.    Gooch.  pp.  38,  67«  - 

^  Commentarlee,  p.  62.    Oooch,  p.  366* 

•«  Gooch,  p.  366. 
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iBdependently  of  each  other,  must  gene- 
rally prove  those  coDclnsions  to  be  just. 
It  19  true  I  had  sent  Dr.  Gooch  a  copy 
of  my  work  immediately  on  its  publica- 
tion, and  my  paper  on  the  bydrencepha- 
loid  affection  of  infancy  had  jast  been 
read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety, and  noticed  in  the  journals. 

Bat  these  are  matters  of  mere  private 
coDcem,  and  I  hasten  to  the  discussion 
of  a  point  of  more  ffeneral  interest. 

Dr.  Gooch  asKs  the  question — 
*'  Would  an  equal  or  a  greater  degree 
of  exhaustion  occur  at  any  other  time?'^ 
(i.  «.  than  after  delivery).  '*  This  is 
a  question  of  fact  which  I  should  answer 
ID  the  negative*." 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  would  answer, 
yes.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  detail  of 
au  interesting  case  which  occurred  to 
me,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Yates,  of  1 7> 
Go wer- Street,  a  short  time  ago. 

The  patient  was  in  an  almost  blood- 
less state,  from  chlorosis ;  in  this  condi- 
tion she  became  affected  with  pneumo- 
nia, and  bore  blood-letting  well ;  and 
lastly,  after  perfect  recovery  from  her 
inflammatory  disease,  she  became  af- 
fected with  mania,  which,  T  believe,  no 
one  could  have  distinguished,  except 
from  the  history,  from  puerperal  mania. 
There  were  considerable  powers  of  bear- 
ing the  loss  of  blood,  even  in  chlorosis, 
under  the  influence  of  pneumonia: 
when  the  inflammatory  affection  had 
subsided,  the  patient  became  suscepti- 
ble of  loss  of  blood,  and  experienced 
one  of  the  forms  of  exhaustion,  namely, 
mania. 

But  the  case  is  so  interesting,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  detailed  more  minutely. 
For  the  following  particulars  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Yates,  who  conducted  the 
patient  through  her  illness  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  skill. 

"My  dear  sir, — The  following  is  an 
outline  of  the  case  you  requested  me  to 
forward  you,  illustrative  of  mania  oc- 
curring after  depletion. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary last,  I  was  requested  to  visit  L.  A., 
sged  26,  who  was  represented  to  have 
been  ill  from  cold  several  days.  1  found 
her  suffering  greatly,  with  impeded  and 
painful  respiration,  flushed  cheeks,  ac- 
celerated pulse — in  fine,  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  severe  pneumonia.  1  bled 
ber  to  fainting,  whilst  sitting  upright  in 
her  chair ;  this  took  place  after  the  loss 
of  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood.    Pur- 

*  Account,  &c.  |>.  138. 


gatives  and  sudorifics  were  prescribed 
for  the  n^ht. 

"  T  paid  an  early  visit  on  the  morning 
of  the  2dd,  and  was  informed  she  had 
remained  funt  nearly  an  hour  after  the 
bleeding,  and  had  breathed  more  freely, 
and  with  less  pain.  The.  blood  was 
cupped  and  buffed.  Twelve  leeches 
were  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  chest. 
During  the  forenoon  the  symptoms  re- 
sumed X  their  formidable  aspect ;  and 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
in  consultation,  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  bleed  her  again,  and  that  she  should 
take  a  grain  of  the  tartarized  antimony 
every  hour  until  tolerance  of  the  re- 
medy should  be  induced.  Venesection 
was  performed  in  the  erect  position,  and 
fainting  again  occurred  when  about  four- 
-teen  ounces  of  blood  bad  flowed.  This  with 
the  powerful  effect  of  the  antimony, 

Save  relief  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ay ;  but  when  1  saw  her  again  late  in 
the  evening,  I  felt  called  upon  by  a  re- 
newal of  symptoms  to  have  further  re- 
course to  the  lancet;  and  again  our 
patient  fainted  and  was  relieved. 

"  The  24th  was  passed  tolerably  sa- 
tisfactorily, without  depletion.  The 
bowels  were  relieved  by  appropriate 
medicines,  and  the  effect  or  the  anti- 
mony appeared  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

"  On  the  26th,  the  pain  and  difficulty 
in  breathing  were  more  urgent {  our 
patient  was  bled  again  to  fainting.  In 
the  evening  the  same  remedy  was  re- 
quired, and  was  followed  by  a  similar 
effect.  The  tartarized  antimony  and 
aperient  medicines  were  continued. 

"  26th.~The  last  basin  of  blood, 
containing  about  twelve  ounces,  was  free 
from  any  of  the  inflammatory  apjpear- 
ances  so  strongly  characterized  in  all 
the  former  bleedings.  Respiration  free, 
with  only  a  little  pain  in  the  left  side, 
for  which  twelve  leeches  were  applied ; 
they  bled  copiously,  and  produced  fiunt- 
ing.    I  prescribed  the  digitalis. 

"  27tn.— Better  in  every  respect; 
saline  and  aperient  medicines  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  digitalis. 

**  From  this  tinae  our  patient  became, 
progressively,  apparently  convalescent. 
She  was  soon  able  to  sit  up,  though 
strictly  enjoined  to  use  no  further  exer- 
tion ;  her  diet  was  rigidly-  prescribed, 
her  appetite  being  exceedingly  good; 
her  bowels  regularly  influenced  by  me- 
dicine, and  the  secretions  healthy. 
Indeed  the  strictest  attention  was  paid 
to  every  thing  connected  with  her  re- 
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storetioD  to  bea}tb,  uid  I  obserred  no- 
tbin^  to  call  fortb  particular  notice  no- 
til  tbe  17th  and  18th  of  the  foUowrog 
February,  wbeo  sbe  complfiined  of  great 
nerfuusness,  being  giddy,  and  occa- 
sionally forgetful  of  what  sbe  was  say- 
ing or  doing,  f  attributed  tbis^  at  tbe 
time,  to  her  weak  state,  and  to  a  little 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  my 
having  been  called  in  during  the  night 
of  the  15th,  to  attend  the  principal  mem- 
ber of  the  familv,  who  had  become  sud- 
denly indisposea.  I  prescribed  for  her 
small  but  trequently  repeated  dosed  of 
ammonia,  opmm  and  camphor,  and  a 
mild  aperient,  which  had  apparently  tbe 
effect  of  quieting  her. 

**Oa  the  forenoon  of  the  19th  of 
February  I  was  requested  to  visit  her 
immediately,  but  having  left  home 
early,  I  did  not  receive  the  message  till 
the  afternoon,  when  I  found  her  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  excitement,  with 
flushed  face,  hurried  respiration,  rapid 
pulse,  incoherence  of  conversation,  and 
confusion  of  ideaa,  amounting  to  mania. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  pacifying  her  to 
obtain  from  the  alannea  attendants  an 
account  of  tbe  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms. It  was  represented  that  she  had 
passed  a  restless  night,  and  awoke  in 
mat  agitation,  and  exclaimed  sbe 
bad  seen  a  vision  in  her  sleep,  which 
impressed  her  with  the  idea  of  her  hav- 
itttt  but  six  hours  to  live.  Under  such 
a  delusion,  she  prevailed  upon  her  at- 
tendants to  send  for  a  clergyman  to  ad- 
minister to  her  the  sacrament,  who, 
seeing  tbe  state  of  her  mind,  very  pro- 
perly refused  the  rite.  This  was  a  new 
source  of  hallucination.  Sbe  then 
could  not  die  till  I  had  seen  her ;  and  on 
my  visit  she  hailed  me  as  her  deliverer 
from  "  the  toils  of  earth  and  the  wiles 
of  Satan."  I  succeeded  so  far,  by  gen- 
tle persuasions,  and  unlimited  promises 
to  endless  entreaties  for  relief,  as  to  pre- 
vail on  her  to  return  to  her  bed.  I  pre- 
scribed sedatives,  and  enjoined  quiet 
and  restraint.  In  tbe  evening  of  this 
day  you  saw  her,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  recal  to  your  memory  the  reli- 
gioos  madness  you  witnessed,  which  al- 
though wild  and  fantastical  in  the  ex- 
treme, still  bore  traces  of  a  mind  stored 
with  something  like  sacred  philosophy, 
as  well  as  historv,  blending  and  confus- 
ing the  real  and  the  unreal  with  a  skill 
which  would  bid  deBance  to  the  powers 
of  a  sane  and  superior  order  or  intel- 
lect.   A  state  of  watchfuineas,  with  con- 


stant raving,  supervened  dorlo^  tbe 
night,  notwithstanding  the  administra- 
tion of  thirty  minims  of  tbe  tmctore  of 
opium,  and  fifteen  minims  given  every 
two  bpurs.  The  hair  was  cut  off",  aai 
a  spirituous  lotion  applied  to  the  head. 

*<  20th.— Symptoms  little  or  not  al 
all  relieved.  The  opium  was  given  in 
effervescing  draughts,  to  allay  tbe  in- 
fluence it  had  exercised  on  the  stomach. 

"  2l8t. — Symptoms  thesama.  Opi- 
um prescribed  in  substance.  Cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head. 

"  22d  and  2dd.— State  of  the  mio^, 
if  BXkj  change,  rather  more  tranquil. 
Apenents  required.  Cold  to  tbe  bead. 
Opiates.  Circulation  more  quiet,  with 
more  power. 

"  For  a  few  days  tbe  state  of  the  pa- 
tient was  almost  stationary,  tbe  treat- 
ment remaining  the  same.  Aboot  the 
beginning  of  March  there  was  evideat 
amendment  in  tbe  bodily  health,  and  the 
mind  was  susceptible  of  reasonable  im- 
pressions, if  made  with  calmness,  per- 
spicuity, and  firmness;  indeed,  being 
given  to  understand  that  her  health  was 
now  depending  for  restoration  entirely 
upon  the  quiet  of  her  mind,  sbe  exerted 
herself  amazingly,  and  is  now  gradually 
recovering,  being  able  to  sit  op  for  some 
hours  during  the  day.  Good  .appetite ; 
quiet  nights,  with  rdfreshing  sleep ;  and 
muscular  power  daily  improving. 

**  Will  you  allow  me  one  minute 
more,  my  dear  sir,  to  mention  an  anec- 
dote displaying  at  once  the  power  and 
the  mystery  of  mental  operations.   Oar 

Satient  was  asked,  in  one  of  her  raving 
ts,  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  "  So,  so,*' 
was  tbe  reply,  "  and  you  asked  me  be- 
cause vou  thought  1  was  mad,  and  conld 
not  tell  yon."  The  clock  was  oppo- 
site her.  She  answered  correctly, 
divined  the  meaning  of  her  interrctgn- 
tor,  and  lapsed  immediately  into  a  train 
of  maniacal  wanderings. 

"  1  remain,  &c." 

Upon  this  case  I  would  obeervi». 
first,  that  had  there  been  no  pneumonia, 
a  chlorotic  person  would  not  have  borne 
so  well  tbe  immediate  loss  of  blo«id ; 
and,  secondly,  that  had  there  been  no 
such  loss  or  blood,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  occurrence  of  mania.  At 
least  such  are  the  conclusions  from  the 
case,  drawn  both  by  Mr.  Yates  and  my- 
self. The  case  illustrates,  therefore,  many 
points  of  great  practical  importance. 

Delirium,  or  transitory  mania,  from 
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lota  of  blood,  is  an  occarrence  of  great 
frequency.  That  coatiaoed  mania  may 
arise  from  a  nmilar  cause,  is  not  less 
trae,  llioogh  it  lie  less  frequent 

Puerperal  mania  was,  then,  first  traced 
to  eaibaustion  as  a  prindpal,  not  the  sole 
cause,  by  myself.  There  are  abundant 
proofs  of  tbe  fact  in  Dr.  Pooch's  ad* 
mirable  volume.  That  other  causes  co- 
operate, is  equally  true.  This  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  intestinal  derange- 
ment ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  sexual 
system  has  much  to  do  with  it,  is  obvious 
from  tbe  mere  fact  and  character  of 
Uiat  form  of  the  disease  termed  nym- 
phomania 

I  am,  sir. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Marshall  Hall. 

14,  MaaehMtcr.Sqomr*, 
Not.  7,  1881. 


AN    INQUIRY 

KSOAKDINO 

THE  CAUSES  OF  PHENOMENA. 

YfiiAAAH  Addison,  F.S.L.  £cc. 

»mg*on  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Dacbeu  of  Kent,  at 
MttlTeni. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

The  following  observations  were  not 
intended  for  immediate  publication ; 
but  as  I  have,  in  common,  no  doubt, 
with  most  of  your  readers,  been  much 
interested  by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Prout 
and  Dr.  Philip,  and  as  they  have  some 
bearing'  on  the  matter  at  issue,  I  place 
them  at  voar  disposal  1  need  hardly 
observe  that  they  were  written  before 
the  remarks  referred  to  were  published 
in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
William  Addison. 

P.S.  I  have  not  altered  the  word 
nutapkyiiealf  to  which  I  perceive  Dr. 
Philip  objects. 

The  elements  of  all  human  knowledge 
are  to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  or 
effects  exhibited  by  matter  to  the  organs 
of  the  senses.  These  phenomena  art 
arranged  into  three  classes— physical. 


vital,  and  intellectual,  and  by  reflecting 
upon  them,  we  are  led  to  contemplate 
their  causes  in  certain  energies'  or  forces 
from  which,  in  conjunction  with  matter,, 
they  seem  to  arise.  But»it  will  be  ne- 
cessary, before  we  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  these  torces  or  causes,  to 
shew  the  different  senses  in  which  thoi 
word  cause  is  used:— Istly,  it  is  applied 
to  various  occult  and  metaphysical  ener- 
gies or  forces,  such  as  the  eJectric  fluid 
— magnetic  fluid— principle  of  affinity*— 
nervous  fluid— vital  priDciple— organic 
agent,  &c.s— 2dly,  it  is  given  to  any 
phenomenon  which  invariably  or  gene- 
rally precedes  another,  as  when  we  say,' 
heat  cuutes  fluidity— atmospheric  pres- 
sure is  the  cauee  of  the  Torricellian  va- 
cuum—gravitation Is  the  cause  of  atmos* 
pberic  pressure — wind  caii«e# the  waves  of 
the  sea^variation  of  temperature  coitfes 
wind,  &c.  In  these  latter  instances  we 
find  that  certain  phenomena,  because* 
invariably  or  generally  followed  by  cer-' 
tain  other  phenomena,  are  entitled  tka 
eamses  of  tnose  succeeding.  Now  the' 
term  cause  here  is  applied  in  a  way  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  instances  first  mentioned;  for  we 
say  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  cause  of 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  also  at" 
mospheric  pressure  is  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation—totnd  is  the  cause  of  the  waves, 
of  the  sea,  and  wind  is  the  effect  of 
variation  of  temperature;  so  that  herer 
these  phenomena  play  a  double  part, 
standing  as  causes  to  those  phenomena 
which  succeed,  and  as  effects  of  those 
which  precede:  in  these  instances,  then,, 
the  word  cause  merely  implies  that  such 
and  such  phenomena  invariably  or  ge- 
nerally precede  such  and  such  others. 

When  we  treat  upon  the  subject  of 
cause  and  effect  philosophically,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  some  moment  not  tO' 
lose  sight  of  this  important  distinction  f 
and  it  would  tend  much  to  simplify  a 
difficult  inquiry,  if  we  were  to  lay  aside 
the  term  cause  when  referring  lo  the 
order  of  succession  in  phenomena :  thus, 
if  instead  of  saying,  the  motion  of  a 
steam  engine  is  caused  by  steam— steam 
caused  by  heat-*heat  caused  by  chemical 
decomposition,  and  chemical  decompo- 
sition by  chemical  affinity,  we  were  to 
say,  the  motion  of  the  enginq  is  pre- 
ceded  by  the  production  of  steam— ^ 
steam  preceded  or  accompanied  by  beat 
—heat  by  chemical  decomposition,  and 
so  on,  the  doctrine  of  causation  would 
be  placed  upon  a  more  intelligible  basts. 
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and  no  phenomenon  or  object  of  «en8e 
would  then  be  admitted  among  euutes; 
for  this  ierm  would  (under  tbia^  as  I 
conceive  proper  limitation,)  always  re- 
fer us  to  something  preceding  every 
phenomenon,  and  therefore  something 
very  different  from  any  phenomenon  or 
effect  whatever. 

Subject  to  this  limitation,  then,  I 
shall  proceed  to  develop  our  notions 
regarding  causes,  and  endeavour  to 
pomt  out  the  influence  these  notions 
produce  upon  our  philosophical  pursuits 
and  expenmental  researches. 

With  regard  to  physical  phenomena, 
we  speak  oi  force  of  gravitation — prin- 
ciph  of  aitraetion-^titctric  fiuid'^mag' 
netic  fluid,  &c.  as  though  there  were 
many  recondite  agents  or  metaphysical 
forces  engaged  in  the  production  of 
these  alone ;  but  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific pursuits,  and  the  discovery  of  many 
previuuslv  unobserved  phenomena,  have 
developed  so  many  intimate  connexions, 
that  we  are  induced  to  believe  all  phy- 
sical phenomena  subject  to  one  per- 
vading cause,  force,  or  energy,  operat- 
ing in  different  ways,  determined  by 
differences  in  the  conditions  or  nature  of 
the  matter  through  which  they  appear. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  several  discoveries  by  which  our 
notions  respecting  the  causes  of  physi- 
cal effects  have  become  so  generalized 
as  to  induce  us  to  admit,  that  they  arise 
from-  one  pervading  force,  which  regu- 
lates, at  tne  same  time,  the  motions  of 
those  immense  masses  revolving  through 
space,  produces  the  effects  of  electri- 
aty  and  magnetism,  and  controls  those 
extraordinary  combinations  and  ar- 
rangements observed  in  our  chemical- 
pursuits  ;  it  is  suflBcient  to  remark,  that 
ever  J  new  discovery  and  every  hew  fact 
confirms  the  idea.  Whether  this  all- 
pervading  force,  controlling  physical 
phenomena,  can  exist  independent  of 
matter,  it  is  impossible  to  know,  or 
what  matter  would  be  without  it,  useless 
to  inquire;  but  as  long  as  they  are 
conjoined,  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect 
than  to  speak  of  matter  as  inert.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  see  particles  and  masses 
wheeling  about  or  stalkmg  around  us — 
because  we  do  not  witness  one  body 
rising  up,  and  moving  towards  its  neigh- 
bour, we  content  ourselves  with  regard- 
ing them  as  composed  of  inert  materials; 
while  we  neglect  the  movement  of  atoms 
in  every  chemical  change— the  march- 
ing of  particles  in  crystallization  seek- 


ing light— and  the  strides  of  i 
their  re?oltttion  through  space,  sod 
forget  that  the  motionless  state  of  mst- 
ter  which  we  notice,  is  one  of  the  oKMt 
obvious  effects  resulting  from  that 
cause,  force,  or  energy,  with  which  it 
is  endowed.  But  are  we  to  betiere,  1 
would  ask,  that  the  operations  of  this  se- 
tive  and  powerful  cause  nop  here;  m 
to  suppose  that,  although  capable  of 
producmg  all  the  wonderjful  phenomeas' 
of  inorganic  matter,  it  is  entirety  super- 
seded by  another  more  energetic  ia  the 
plienomena  of  viulity?  are  growti, 
runi;tion,  and  nutrition,  in-  offsnttw 
bodies,  under  the  dominion  of  a  totallf 
different  cause  .from  that  ffiving  rite  to 
gravitation,,  polarity,  ana  crystalhoe 
form?  A  negative  to  these  questions 
seems  indicated  hy  those  strikiof  con- 
nexions between  physical  and  vital  pw- 
nomena,  which  the  progress  of  science 
daily  reveals,  and  forces  upon  our  no- 
tice. The  growth  and  nutrition  of  ve- 
getable ana  other  organic  matters  ain« 
much,  it  is  true,  from  most  physicai 
phenomena;  but  so  does  the foriostion 
of  a  salt  differ  from  the  combustion  w 
coal;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  our i^ 

auiries,  we  see  reasons  to  refer  viC 
issimilar  effecto  as  electricity  and  cryi- 
tallization  to  one  great  meuphywca* 
cause,  what  are  the  reasons  why  «« 
should  deny  its  operation  in  the  forinn- 
lion  of  organized  structure?  }^^^'{ 
logy  between  this  structore  and  ^rP*^' 
lization  may  be  much  more  coin- 
plete  than  we  usuaU:^ .  iroagme.  * 
crystal  cannot  increase  in  ni»*»  *^  .  ' 
come  perfect  in  its  form,  without  being 
furnished  with  saline  particles  »n<ie^ 
certain  peculiar  conditions:  in  "^' 
crystal  may  form  in  a  solution,  ro»y 


continue  to  increase  to  a  certain 


Uilki 


irved.  A  plant,  to  grow  and  «<!""•"♦ 
quires  a  certain  quantity  of  rooisturcf 
d,  as  Idng  as  the  required  8"PP.Y„? 
rniahed,  it  thrives,  but,  deprive U® 


and  then  diminish  or  dissolve:  w  lb 
former  case  it  may  be  said  to  gjo^^ 
be  nourished ;  in  the  latter,  to  die  or  ^ 
starved.    A  plant,  to  grow  •nj^'J^""*"* 
requ* 
and, 

furnished,  ..  v.>.'w«,  m-.,  — r  ,.  .^ 
this,  it  languishes,  and  ceases  to  li« 
in  fact,  plants  do  not  possess  the  po»«^ 
of  overcoming  the  more  ordinary  p'Jr 
sical  affinities  in  a  much  greater  oc^'r 
than  a  crystal ;  for,  ns  a  soluiiowj  J" 
which  the  latter  is  beginning  todiM<>»^*' 
may  contain  many  saline  partirl««»  ^ 
the  earth  and  the  air,  in  which  a  P''!*^ 
is  dying  forlac^of  moisture,  f«<l"^"|J 
contains  a  very  notable  ciaantity:  i" 
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crystal  18  unable  io  conbat  the  affinity 
of  the  water  for  the  saluie  particles, 
and  the  plant  canoot  overceiDe  the 
atlractien  of  the  earth  aail  air  for 
fnoistare. 

Cry<tellisatioB>  it  may  be  «aid,  bears 
BO  amoity  to  vegetation,  ii»a«iDiicb  as  it 
is  merely  the  af^j^rc^ation  of  partidea 
exiatiog  previoasly  in  soitttion,  and  in 
nowise  altered  by  the  process ;  but  this 
ealy  shews  that  crystallisatioii  is  a  more 
aiinple  species  or  v^iretation  'thao  (hat 
exbifaited  in  the  grovirth  of  organic  mat- 
ter; for  a  fqretable  body  can  create 
Botbtnf  new,  its  proAnctioM  resUlliog 
cmly  from  the  ag^egation  of  certain 
fiartides  ezistinit  in  Che  aoil»  air,  or 
water,  by  which  they  are  surromided. 
8till,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  can 
accoraplisfa  nothing  similar  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  organic  sailer  by  ehemical 
maaipnlatlon.  This,  however,  is  not 
altegeihar  tme,  for  some  of  them  have 
been  pcodnced  in  the  laboratory,  and 
probably  ere  loog  there  may  be  many 
more.  The  elBorescense  occnrring  on 
the  surface  of  iron  pyrites,  or  alum  slate 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  arbori- 
form  production  of  lead  when  sine  is 
suspended  in  its  solution,  .are  pheno- 
mana  allied  to  vegetatioa:  deoompoei- 
ticms  snd  rfrarrangements  of  particles 
in  ibese  instances  take  place,  preseatiag 
all  the  phenomena  embraced  by  the  term 
growth.  From  a  mhigled  solution  of 
two  or  mote  salts,  the  crystals  of  one 
or  more  may  be  obtaiasd  separate  and 
distinct  by  due  eraporatioD  and  rest : 
here,  then,  a  crystal  may  be  said  to 
grow  out  oif  the  solution,  certain  parti- 
cles joining  tbemselTCs  together,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  Dut  living  matter, 
it  amy  be  said,  is  capable  of  controlling 
the  operations  of  the  cause  of  physical 
pbeoomeoa;  so  we  find  it  in  bo^iies  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  A  piece  of 
alnoa  suspended  in  water  b  not  equally 
dissolved  at  all  points;  the  same  power 
which  preserves  the  vegetable  form  from 
decay,  also  preserves  the  crystal  from 
solution,  so  that  we  find  the  surface  of 
the  alum  unequally  acted  on,  the  re- 
sisting j»oint8  presenting  a  regular  and 
determinate  arrangement.  If  we  place 
any  inorganic  suMtance  within  the  in- 
fluence of  electric  currents,  by  a  gal- 
vanic apparalos,  we  find  its  ordinary 
habitudes  and  relations  destroyed  or  ia- 
terfered  with,  as  when  an  acid  passes 
thronj^  an  alkaline  solution  %vithoQt 
combination:  in  this  case  our  iMtm- 
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meat  produces  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  which  the  vegetable  apparatus 
does,  conferring  on  particles  of  matter 
new  affinities  and  new  powers  of  com- 
binations, or,  to  speak  more  correctly 
with  the  views  herem  taken,  directs  the 
power  controlling  matter  into  new  chan- 
nels and  new  methods  sf  display. 
The  great  and  powerful  influence  of 
light  upon  many  physical  and  aln^ost 
all  vital  phenomena,  is  another  point  of 
connexion  not  to  be  forgotten:  it  in- 
duces many  chemical  combinations,  and 
materially  promotes  the  process  of  crys- 
tallisation ;  it  is  essential  to  vegetation, 
and  even  animals  become  sickly  and  dis- 
eased if  deprived  of  it  for  any  time ;  many 
saline  crvstalli cations  compoit  them- 
selv^es  with  light  in  a  way  precisely  simi- 
lar to  vegetation,  turning  towards  and 
seeking  the  direction  in  which  it  comer. 
The  phenomena  of  endosmose  and  exos- 
mose  also  point  out  various  intimate 
relations  between  physical  and  vital  ef- 
fects not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
The  surface  of  the  earib,  1  conceive, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bottom  of  a  ca- 
pacious vessel  spread  over  with  various 
kinds  of  matter,  in  contact  with  super- 
incumbent fluid;  while  vegetation  may 
be  considered  as  an  efflorescence  pro- 
truding from  the  ground,  and  matured 
in  the  air  in  a  manner  analogous  so 
crystals  in  a  solution,  or  on  the  surfaoe 
of  alum,  slate,  or  pyrites— certain  forms 
of  matter,  in  both  cases,  shooting  up  or 
growing  with  fixed  or  determinate 
figures,  the  elements  of  which  exist  partly 
in  the  substance  or  seed  forming  the 
basis  from  which  they  arise,  and  partly 
in  the  air  and  mobtore  surrounding 
them.  Crystals  will  no|  grow  or  appear 
on  alum  slate  witliout  air  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  moisture;  so  a  seed  will  not 
germinate,  nor  vegetation  continue,  bat 
with  the  same  matters.  Alum  slate  and 
pyrites  contain  materials,  the  chemical 
repose  of  which  is  disturbed  by  a  little 
air  and  a  drop  of  water ;  so  a  seed  may 
be  likened  to  a  little  case  containing 
matters  so  delicatelv  balanced  that  a 
little 'air  and  a  little  water  overturns 
their  affinities,  and  germination  takes 
place.  In  the  case  of  the  alum  and 
pyrites,  too  much  water  interferes  with 
or  stops  the  process  of  crystalline  efflo- 
rescence {  so  in  the  seed,  too  much 
.moisture  is  unfavourable  to  vegetaticui, 
and,  instead  of  promoting  the  peculiar 
changes  of  the  plant,  renders  their  com- 
ponent matters  amenable  to  the  more 
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ordinary  phenomena  of  corruption  and 
decay. 

It  was  by  slow  steps  that  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Tarious,  and  at  firs^t 
view,  totally  dissimilar  physical  pheno- 
mena, were  pointed  out.  Electricity 
end  maj^netism  for  a  long  time  ^tooil 
aloof  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
rest  of  their  class;  so,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  expect  that  many  hitherto  un- 
observed phenomena  must  present  them- 
selves, before  the  relations  in  which 
physical  and  vital  phenomena  stand 
with  regard  to  each  other,  are  fully 
•  acknowledged  or  understood,  notwitli- 
fltandinp^  the  progress  of  science  is  daily 
parrowmg  the  breach,  and  forcing  upon 
our  notice  important  connexions  between 
the  operations  of  organized  and  inor- 
ganic matter.  Nevertheless,  as  recent 
discoveries  have  brought  together  under 
one  cause  the  dissimilar  physical  pheno- 
mena, so  have  we  eveij  reason  to  anti- 
cipate the  same  kind  of  union  between 
these  aud  vital  phenomena;  so  that  in- 
stead of  two  distinct  classes  of  effects, 
with  distinct  hypothetical  and  metaphy- 
sical  causes,  we  shall  find  that  alt  we 
witness  agrees  in  obeying  one  princi- 
ple, controlling  the  phenomena  of  the 
world  •• 

There  are  some  persons,  perhaps, 
who  may  admit,  that  the  phenomena 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  have 
many  important  connexions,  and  that 
otie  eautt  may  operate  throughout,  who, 
nevertheless,  are  not  so  far  influenced 
by  the  consequences  to  which  such  an 
admission  leads,  as  to  perceive  that  the 
terms  in  constant  use  to  designate  the 
causes  now  allowed  in  our  reasonings 
and  researches,  such  as  orfranic  agent, 
nervous  fluid,  vital  principle,  electric 
fluid,  magnetic  fluid,  principle  of  at- 
traction, &c.  are  arbitrarily  used,  serv. 
ing  only  to  link  together  a  few  of  the 
more  obviously  connected  phenomena, 
and  as  applicable  to  one  set  as  another : 
thus  we  appropriate  to  the  organic 
aytnt,  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutri- 
tion, in  animal  bodies;  to  the  vUal 
pnnciple,  the  phenomena  of  vegetation; 
to  the  electric  Jluidf  electrical  pheno- 
mena, &c 

But  it  must  be  clear  that  as  these  terms 
refer  us  to  agents  of  which  we  know  no* 
thing,  except  by  the  phenomena  pre- 


senting themselves  to  our  seaaes,  w, 
therefore,  any  distinction  or  difference 
between   them   must  rest  solely  upon 
the  distinctions  and  varieties  of  tboe 
phenomena;  and,  conseaucnily, tccord- 
me  as  connexions  and  relations  between 
different  classes  of  phenomena  sre  dis- 
covered  or   pointed  out,  so  will  oor 
terms  applied  to  causes  coalesce  or  (Ik 
minish,  as  appears  already  in  ihe  m- 
stances  of  electric  and  magnetic  flurfs. 
principle   of  attraction  and  chen»w 
affinity  ;   so  many  important  relatiow 
between  the  classes  of  phenomena,  « 
the  head  of  which  these  stood  tt  cMtts, 
having  been  discovered,  that  we  tf« 
brought,  as  I  have  before  observed,  w 
refer    them    to    one   active  prweipft. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  mow  ^V* 
dently  be  unscientific  to  declare  p«»- 
tively,  that  there  can  be  any  ^^^^^^Z 
distinction  between  the  object  reterrea  w 
by  the  terms,  organic  agent,  vital pnno- 
|.lc,  or  electric  fluid ;  <>n  the  conw^ 
from  what  is  daily  occurring  in  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophical  pursuit,  we  sreicu 
to  anticipate  that  these  terms,  sUboiVJ 
now  (from  our  not  having  *»coj*^ 
sufficient  connexion  between  «h«^^"f^ 
of  phenomena  to  which  they »tanfl» 
causes)  they  appear  to  refer  to  torP« 
or  energies  distinct  from  whjf^; 
may  be  traced  (when  more  ^^rL 
observed  phenomena  become  ^^^"^K": 
the  one  cause  operating  throughoBi.i 
deed,  even  in  these  latter  iostanccs^"^ 
connexions  are  discovering  *"^°*?7„o, 
between  the  several  classes  of  pwnj* 
menaat  the  head  of  which  tbcy  »»^j 
that  we  hear  persons    affinnwg  ^ 
electric     fluid,    galvanic    A"*/''.  "  ,e 
V0U8  fluid,  and  organic  agent,  ae 
the  same  power;  thus,  in  fact,  J^^ 
ledging  it  a  mere  question  of  con 
nience   whether   we    apP^y/flf  l^ul 
electric  fluid,  principle  ot  P<>»*''*"'  ^jc 
principle,  nervous  power,  or  orp 
agent,  to  the  cause,  .      ^..(, 

The  utility  of  these  spccuUUons  op^^ 
the  connexions  between  phenoiaeo^  ^ 
modifying  our  notions  of  cause9$  •"^ 
leading  to  the  existence  of  one  «»^'^ 
prevailing  throughout,  may  not  ^y.^^^ 
view  appear ;  but  we  should  ^^^  Ji 
that  all  our  observations  and  ^^^^^ 
expression  in  scientific  matters,  «• 
as  our  experimental  researches,  tre 
tcrially  influenced  by  our  opinion*  '^. 
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acurity,  to  keep  to  that  which  tends 
most  to  stimulate  us  to  further  exertion. 
If  we  acknowledge  but  one  cause  for 
physical  and  vital  phenomena,  we  shall 
eagerly  enough  seek  for  the  connecting 
linka  uetween  them,  instead  of  slowlv 
and  reluctantly  admitting  those  whicn 
begin  now  to  forcibly  arrest  our  atten- 
tion.  A  reluctaucy  arising  from  the 
idea  that  the  cause  of  vital  effects  is  very 
different  from  that  controlling  physical 
phenomena,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
experiment,  is  what  tends  very  much  to 
retard  our  advancement  in  the  higher 
branches  of  philosophical  inquiry,  be- 
cause it  leads  us  to  neglect  those  con- 
nexions or  relations  between  dissimilar 
phenomena,  which  will  doubtless  re- 
ward the  labours  of  industrious  in- 
quirers. 


ABSCESS  OF  THE  BRAIN  OPENING 
EXTERNALLY. 


To  the  Ediior  of  ike  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sia, 
I  HEKBWiTH  transmit  a  case  of  abscess 
of  the  brain,  occurring  in  a  boy  eight 
years  of  a^e,  which,  if  you  think  worthy 
of  record  in  your  very  valuable  publica- 
tion^ is  much  at  your  service. 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  Lawrancb, 

Saigeoni  Boyal  UUilory  Aayloia,  Chelsea. 
Nov.SUt,  1881. 

Duncan  M'Craig,  aged  eight  years, 
was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum,  CbeUea,  on  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber last,  when  he  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  brought  to  the  hospital,  on  account 
.  of  refusing  his  food.  He  made  no  com- 
plaint but  of  want  of  appetite ;  had  no 
febrile  symptoms.  Tongue  clean  ;  pulse 
natural.  A  purgative  was  given;  and 
on  the  26th  he  was  dismissed,  having  no 
apparent  complaint.  On  the  Slat  Oc- 
tober he  was  afain  brou^rht  to  the  hos- 
pital, still  having  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance :  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
was  inactive  and  dull,  continuing  to  re- 
fuse bis  food ;  he  now  also  compltincd 
of  headache,  particularly  on  the  left  side 
of  his  forehead ;  and  at  this  part,  about 
an  inch  above  the  superciliary  ridge  of 
the  frontal  bone,  there  was  a  small  in- 


flamed boil,  from  which  a  few  drops  of 
pus  were  pressed  out.  On  beii^g  ques- 
tioned whether  he  could  account  for  the 
pain  in  his  head,  he  said  he  had  had  a 
fall  in  the  street  a  week  before  his  ad- 
mission here,  and  struck  the  left  side  of 
his  forehead  against  the  ground ;  but 
the  skin  was  only  slightly  grazed,  and 
he  neither  felt  sick  at  the  time  nor  af- 
terwards. His  tongue  was  clean ; 
bowels  torpid.  A  dose  of  scammony 
and  calomel  was  given  him,  and  a  bread 
poultice  applied  to  the  boil  on  his  fore- 
nead.  In  three  days  the  boil  was  heal- 
ed, very  little  discharge  having  come 
from  it,  and  only  a  small  cicatrix  re- 
mained. 

During  this  time^  he  did  not  com- 
plain much  of  his  head,  and  was 
walking  about  the  ward  like  the  other 
boys  with  trifling  complaints.  No 
alteration  took  place  until  November 
6th,  when  febrile  symptoms  appeared  ; 
the  tongue  was  slightly  furred,  slcin  hot, 
and  increased  pain  in  his  forehead. 
Leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples,  a 
brisk  cathartic  of  jalap  prescribed,  fol- 
lowed by  saline  medicine.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  the  alvine  discharges. 
This  was  the  first  day  that  any  serious 
affection  of  the  head  was  indicated. 

7th.— The  febrile  symptoms  were 
much  moderated,  and  he  said  his  head 
felt  better;  he  dozed  a  great  deaU  and 
disliked  to  be  disturbed,  but  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  and  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes  were  of  natural  appear^i^ce. 

8th. — This  morning  his  pulse  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  slow  (60  in  a 
minute)) ;  tongue  more  furred,  and  his 
bowels  were  torpid.     He  did  not  com- 

{>lain  much  of  his  head,  but  when  he  did 
le  always  pointed  to  the  left  side  of  his 
foreheaa.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
was  prescribed,  followed  by  calomel  and 
rhubarb.  At  the  evening  yisit,  seven 
o'clock,  the  emetic  had  operated  gently, 
but  little  was  discharged ;  and  he  had 
had  two  scanty  alvine  evacuations. 
Pulse  60, small,  as  in  the  morning;  skin 
of  natural  temperature,  and  he  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  tranquil  sleep.  During  the 
night  the  nurse,  hearing  him  make  a 
moaning  noise,  went  to  him ;  be  was 
perfectly  sensible,  spoke  to  her,  and 
said  he  (lid  not  want  any  thing.'  At  six 
o'clock  the  following  moruinf^  (Nov. 
9th),  the  nurse  found  him  dying,  and 
he  soon  after  expired. 

Examinatitm  of  the  body  29  hours 
after  death,^On   reflecting  the  scalp 
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from  the  bone,  particular  attention  was 
directed  to  the  left  side  of  the  os  frontis^ 
tvhere  the  boy  had  complained  of  most 
pain.  A  small  carious  perforation  of 
the  bone  was  there  perceived,  about  an 
inch  above  the  superciliary  ridge,  which 
would  admit  a  small-sized  probe ;  and 
the  bone  round  this  hole  had  a  dull  red 
appearance,  apparently  from  increased 
vascularity.  Tne  internal  surface  of 
the  scalp  had  a  smi^ll  dimple-like  de- 
pression, corresponding  to  the^  hole  in 
the  bone,  and  the  minute  cicatrix  on  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  left  by  the  healing 
of  the  boil.  The  calvarium  was  now 
removed,  and  which  adhered  less 
strongly  to  the  duca  mater  than  is  usual 
in  young  subjects.  On  the  internal 
surface  of  the  os  frontis  a  small  prolon- 
gation, about  the  thickness  of  a  probe, 
was  seen  proceeding  from  the  dura 
mater  to  the  perforation  in  the  bone, 
resembling  a  vein  or  veSSel  entering  it ; 
Immediately  above  which  was  a  small 
spoi  of  ecchymosis  on  the  brain,  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  dura  mater 
was  now  reflected ;  no  particular  vascu- 
larity or  turgescence  of  the  vesseld  of 
the  brain  was  observed ;  but  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  appeared  of 
a  straw,  or  greenish-jrellow  colour,  evi- 
dently denotmg  the  site  of  an  abscess, 
with  distinct  fluctuation  when  pressed. 
The  posterior  lobes  were  of  natural  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  the  whole  of  the 
right  hemisphere.  The  right  side  of  the 
brain  was  now  sliced  down  to  the  lateral 
ventricle,  on  opening  which  a  small 
quantity  of  limpid  fluid  escaped.  At- 
tempting to  do  the  same  on  the  left 
side,  the  brain  gave  way,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  bland  inodorous  pus  gushed 
out,  and  the  cyst  of  an  abscess  became 
apparent.  The  posterior  part  of  the  left 
lateral  ventricle  was  also  found  filled 
with  pus;  but  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  had  existed  there  prior  to 
death,  or  took  place  from  the  liursting 
of  the  cyst  of  the  abscess  during  the 
dissection.  The  thinnest  part  of  the 
cyst  was  at  the  anterior  part,  near  the 
ecchymosed  spot,  just  above  the  perfo- 
ration in  the  frontal  bone.  The  cavity 
of  the  cyst  was  vascular,  of  a  dark  red 
colour. 

The  cerebellum  was  natural.  The 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  examined, 
and  the  viscera  of  both  these  cavities 
were  in  a  healthy  state  ;  but  there  was 
a  smidl  divertieuium  iiii,  or  preternatu- 
ral pouchy  three  inches  in  length,  pro- 


ceeding from  the  intestiBtim  ileam,  at 
the  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifieta  inchrl 
from  its  termination  in  the  etfcsni— a 
iusui  nainra  which,  I  believe,  is  not 
verv  common.  A  somewhat  similar 
malformation,  however,  has  once  before 
occurred  to  me  (among  nnmerofM  post- 
mortem examinations),  and  whicb  is  re- 
corded in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  of  October  lAdO. 

Remarks.— The  eflTorts  of  natttre  to 
make  an  outlet  for  the  matter  fai  this 
case  are  curious,  and  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. A  little  process  or  prolon- 
gation, like  a  duct,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
probe,  extends  from  the  abscesa  and 
dura  mater  to  the  frontal  bone,  through 
which  a  perforation  is  made,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents,  to  the  integu- 
ments of  the  forehead,  where  a  small 
boil  forms  and  breaks,  thus  making  a 
direct  external  opening,  communiGmting 
with  the  internal  abscess  in  tlie  braa, 
which,  consequently,  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  externally. 

I  think  this  must  have  been  a  chronk 
abscess  of  the  brain,  orifinatin|(  inde- 
pendently of  the  fall,  although  that  ac- 
cident may  have  accelerated  the  fatal 
termination  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  so  largea  collection  of  nsaUer  coald 
have  formed,  and  made  its  way  exter- 
nally, in  the  manner  above  stated,  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  as  from  the  dale 
of  the  fall  (about  three  weeks),  and  wiUi 
so  little  cottstitationai  irritation. 

His  mother  being  questioned  about 
his  fall,  corroborated  the  boy's  state- 
.  ment,  and  said  that  it  was  only  a.  slight 
cut  or  graze ;  a  piece  of  plaister  was 
applied,  it  healed  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  she  did  not  consider  the  hurt  of  any 
importance;  but  added,  that  he  was 
always  a  very  delicate  child,  not  only  as 
regarded  his  food,  but  in  oianv  other 
respects,  and  was  possessed  or  fffeat 
mental  sensibility.  Having  lost  his  fa- 
ther about  three  months  ago,  he  bad 
fretted  much  on  that  account,  and  never 
was  playful  like  other  children  subse- 
quently to  his  father's  death.  With  re- 
gard to  the  suddenness  of  his  decease  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  November,  may 
it  not  have  been  owing  to  the  abscess 
having  suddenly  burst  into  the  left  bi- 
teral  ventricle  ?  for  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  there  were  no  symptoms  of  effusion 
on  the  brain,  no  dilatation  of  the  pnpib, 
no  coma,  the  boy  being  perfectly  sensi- 
ble to  the  latest  period  at  which  he  was 
seen  prior  to  death. 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  DRY  HEAT-BATHS 
IN  CHOLERA. 


To  ik€  Editor  of  ike  London  Medical 
QaztiU, 

Sib, 
For  \\\t  peculiar  symptoms  of  cbolera» 
heat  seems  to  be  ref^arded  by  most  of 
those  who  hare  seen  the  disease  as 
clearly  indicated.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  particularise  those  symp- 
toms, as  they  are  now  familiar  al- 
most to  all  persons ;  and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  heat  is  generally  sUowed 
to  be  a  means  of  remedy  tending  to 
remove  them*  Nevertheless,  some 
practitioners  have  recorded  their  opi- 
nionsi,  deeryinjf  the  use  of  baths  al- 
together for  this  disease,  and  assign  as  a 
reason,  that  they  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful when  resorted  to.  This  does  not 
militate  against  the  principle  of  the 
usefulness  of  heat,  so  clearly  indicated  i 
it  only  goes  to  prove  the  awkward  and 
iBSttlEcieot  way  by  which,  as  a  remedy, 
it  has  been  applied,  for  as  no  satisfac- 
tory method  has  been  hitherto  brought 
beton  the  profession,  the  true  value  of 
the  remedy  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is,  however,  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy .for  those  gentlemen  who  condemn 
the  use  of  heat-baths,  because  much  vtrj 
valuable  time  would  be  lost  by  their  in- 
effectual application,  and  consequently 
disappointment  to  the  practitioner  and 
hb  patient  be  the  result. 

My  only  object  in  these  few  sentences, 
is  my  desire  of  contributing  some  little 
share  of  usefulness  at  this  crisis,  and  I 
hope  no  person  will  attach  to  me  any 
iBvidioas  or  sinister  motive;  for,  not 
being   «    manafMturer   or  interested 
?en£ir  of  baths,  such  charge  would  be 
unfair.    The  possibility  of  misconstruc- 
tion, however,  ought  not  to  deter  me 
from  mj  purpose,   and  I   say,  with- 
out  heeiUtion,    that    all   those  baths 
which  I  have  hitherto  seen  and  tried 
are   quite    unfit    for    the    intentions 
designed  from  their  osei  without  ck- 
ception,    diey   are   all    on    a    wrong 
principle,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
ecicnee  as  Uiey  apply  to  heat.    More- 
over,  they  are  constructed  so  rudely^ 
from  a  oesire  of  making  them  cheap, 
u  to  tend  greatly  to  make  them  useless, 
although,  when  properly  constructed, 
they  cannot  be  dear.    In  addition  to  the 
imperfections  and  drawbacks   alluded 


to,  there  is  a  greater  to  be  named— 
they  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger. 
During  the  las^  fortnight,  two  respecta- 
ble and  sealous  manufacturers  have  de- 
clared to  me  the  danger  they  have  run 
of  setting  the  bed  on  fire;  and  in  my 
various  trials,  although  my  servants  are 
much  accustomed  to  these  matters,  a 
similar  accident  has  been  nearly  occur- 
ring twice ;  nor  have  they,  or  even  my- 
self, escaped  without  bums.  My  ven- 
ous and  persevering  trials  have,  how- 
ever, led  me,  I  believe,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  portable  calorific  apparatus, 
free  from  the  before-named  objections. 
Some  persons  whose  characters  stand 
high  for  scientific  knowledge,  have  seeif 
and  proved  it,  and  think  it  leaves  no- 
thing more  to  be  desired  for  the  pur- 
poses expected  from  its  use. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  say^. 
that  in  cases  of  cholera  I  conceive  the  hot 
air-bath  must  have  many  advantages, 
from  its  occasioning  increased  nervoua 
influence  and  mucn  determination  of 
the  circulating  fluids  to  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  skin.  But,  even  in  a  hot 
air-bath,  when  heated  by  spirits  of 
wine,  there  comes  over  much  gaseoua 
vapour,  from  a  portion  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  spirit,  which  condenses  on 
the  skin,  leaving  a  clammv  moistness  ^ 
and  which  I  ha/e  often  known  to  be 
tnistaken  for  perspiration,  when  none 
has  really  been  excited,  from  want  of 
a  sufficient  heat.  The  person  so  mis- 
led, has  a  feeling  of  chilliness  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  no  real  transDira- 
tion  or  perspiration  having  taken  place. 

I  wish  not  to  encroach  on  yoUr  valu^ 
able  space,  and  therefore  at  once  con^ 
c)ude,  remaining 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jonathan  Oresn. 

40,  Great  Marlborongh-Strcet. 


Mr,  GroonU  Calorific  Apfraiw,  with 
iHiiMe  Appendagu. 

A,  is  a  double  hot  air  chamber,  which 
can  be  raised  at  pleasure,  through  the 
door  of  which  a  tea- cup,  or  similar 
vessel,  containin|p  strong  spirits  of 
wine,  is  put  to  be  ignited. 

B,  a  moveable  chamber,  over  winch 
is  a  small  funnel  to  hold  a  little  water, 
which  may  be  allowed  only  to  drephy 
turning  completely  round  the  stop- 
cock, which  connects  the  upper  hot  air 
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chamber  with  the  funnel.  The  vapour 
ira mediately  generated  thereby  forces 
itself  through  the  double  hot  air  tubes. 
This  part  need  scarcely  ever  be  used,  if 
spirits  of  wine  is  burnt,  from  the  por- 
tion of  water  it  contains. 

C,  doulile  hot  air  tubes;  outside 
circumfereuce  twelve  inches. 

D,  a  square  disperser  of  the  heat, 
with  holes  on  the  upper  part  of  its  front, 
and  two  sides.  The  whole  is  made  of 
sheet  iron. 

E,  a  forked  crutch,  to  support  and 
adjust  the  height'  of  the  tubes,  by 
means  of  a  screw  attached  to  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  tubes  should  not  be 
smaller,  and  that  wicks  common  to 
lamps  should  not  be  used,  if  an  tffee* 
tive  hot  air-bath  ii  the  object, 

G,  a  design  for  a  suitable  bedstead, 
which  fol  Is  with  hinges  and  has  movea- 
ble legs ;  the  squares  represent  holes  in 
the  sacking  underneath  the  patient.  The 
calorific  apparatus  is  shewn  as  intro- 
duced at  the  foot  of  the  liedstead,  but  it 
may  also  be  applied  at  the  side.  Two 
persons  exteuain^  a  sheet  at  the  eods, 
might  hold  a  patient  up,  whilst  a  third 
withdrew  the  bed  and  cut  holes  io  the 
sacking ;— this  would  make  any  bed 
answer  the  purpose. 

F  is  a  frame,  not  more  than  nine 
inches  high,  with  rods  connecting  the 
two  ends ;  to  make  them  portable  they 
may  be  jointed,  as  a  fisb-rod,  in  the 
_. Jji-      r^^gj,  jjjjj  j^  j^  ^  covering,  with 

^  on  each  side,  to  admit  of 


extensive  friction  with  liniments,  &c.  at 
the  tiitie  the  patient  is  submitted  to  the 
hot  air,  constantly  arising  from  be- 
neath. The  materials  are  all  dieap, 
while  the  apparatus  acts  quicklv  and 
powerfully,  and  is  safe,  conatitutiDg  a 
hot  air-bath,  or  that  combined  with  va- 
pour, without  trouble  or  alteration* 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 


To  tfie  Editor  of  ike  London  Medicml 
Gazeite. 
Sir, 
I  HAVE  read  with  consideralile  pleasure 
that  portion  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  G.  As- 
ton Key  which  relates  to  provincial 
schools  of  medicine  and  surgerv ;  for  I 
agree  most  cordially  with  tbb  able  sur- 
geon in  all  his  vie%vs  of  the  great  advan- 
tages which  they  are  calculated  to  afford, 
both  to  students  and  practitioners  %  and 
I  feel  assured  that  these  iustitatiottfl, 
becoming  more  extensively  known 
through  the  pages  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
sette,  will  receive  that  public  atteniion 
and  patronage  to  which  their  great  me- 
rits and  utility  entitle  them. 

Previous  to  the  year  1616  no  medical 
schools  existed  in  any  other  part  of 
England  than  the  metropolis,  and  even 
in  London  itself  they  were  organiied  on 
a  less  extensive  plan  than  they  now  are. 
Since  that  year  schools  of  meaicinehave 
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been  established  in  Manchester,  Bir- 
miogham,  Sheffiield,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
and  Bath ;  and  ? ery  lately  a  befponiog 
has  been  made  towards  the  establishing 
one  at  Hull  also.  In  each  of  these,  ez- 
ceptin;^  that  of  Bath,  students  are  now 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  medical 
science ;  and  I  have  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  bearing  testimony  to  the  ability 
and  liberal  acquirements  which  candi- 
dates have  evinced  when  under  examina- 
tion, who  had  received  the  whole  of 
their  medical  education  in  these  schools. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  particular 
period  at  which  these  new  schools  ori- 

S'uated.  The  termination  of  the  war, 
e  consequent  diminution  of  employ- 
ment for  medical  officers  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  return  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  gentlemen  to  private 
professional  life,  led,  about  this  time,  to 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  students  ;  and  if  some  additional  sti- 
mulus had  not  been  afforded,  instead  of 
additional  schools  being  required,  those 
already  in  existence  would  have  sustained 
a  loss  of  their  accustomed  support. 
That  stimulus  was  afforded  by  the 
passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act ;  and  it 
IS  to  that  event  we  mav  justly  attribute 
the  great  impulse  which  has  been  given 
to  the  systematic  study  of  medieiue  in 
this  country,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  new  schools 
and  professorships  for  the  education  of 
the  general  practitioner. 

It  is  very  well  known  that,  previously 
to  this  time,  the  attention  of  the  great 
body  of  students  was  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, directed  to  surgery ;  and  that 
an  attendance  on  one  or  two  courses  of 
anatomical  lectures,  a  single  course  on 
surgery,  and  .a  few  months'  desultory 
and  superficial  attendance  on  the  sur- 
geon's practice  of  an  hospital,  constitut- 
ed the  whole  of  the  education  of  the 
majority.  A  few,  indeed,  attended  lec- 
tures on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a 
still  smaller  number  lectures  on  chemi^ 
try ;  but  materia  roedica  and  therapeu* 
tics  were  almost  wholly  neglected,  and 
the  medical  practice  of  our  hospitals 
entirely  so.  Pupils  generally  com- 
menced their  attendance  on  lecturers  in 
October,  and  left  town  at  the  end  of  the 
following  April,  during  which  short  pe- 
riod for  wn&iftg  ike  hospital  some  popu- 
lar surgeon  was  followed  through  the 
wards  by  a  crowd  of  admiring  tyros,  to 
the  greater  number  of  whom  both  the 
patient  and  the  surgeon  were  often  alike 


invisible ;  and  if  an  operlttion  of  rare* 
occurrence,  even  in  a  metropolitan  hos- 
pital, and  but  little  likely  to  occur  in 
private  practice,  was  to  be  performed, 
the  operation  room  was  crowded  to  its- 
remotest  parts,  while  at  other  times  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  were  deserted,  and 
the  physicians'  practice  uniformly  ne- 
fflectedV  indeed,  the  physicians  rarely 
had  a  single  pupil*,  as  the  instructive- 
field  of  observation  under  their  care  was 
not  even  entered  on. 

A  course  of  study  so  little  calculated 
to  fit  students  for  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, required  alteration;  and  the 
Court  of  Examiners  which  was  appoint- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Parliament,  applied  themselves  to  the 
performance  of  this  very  important 
duty  with  zeal  and  discretion.  They 
were  well  qualified  by  their  talents  and 
experience  to  superintend  the  education 
of  youth  destineo  to  practise  in  the  same 
grade  of  the  profession  as  themselves ; 
and  they  were  appointed  to  this  task  not 
"  by  tne  accidental  operation  of  the 
law,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Key,  but  by  the 
clear,  express,  and  well-defined  airec-^ 
lions  of  the  legislature  itself. 

Although  fully  sensible  that  medical 
education  was  susceptible  of  much  im? 
mediate  improvement,  the  Court  of  £x-^ 
aminers  were,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to 
make  precipitately  any  extensive  altera* 
tlons;  the  changes  have  consequently 
been  progressive  and  slow,  each  addi- 
tional demand  on  the  student  for  an  in* 
crease  of  labour  having  arisen  out  of  » 
full  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  after  its  probable  effects  had  been 
carefully  considered ;  nor  has  anf 
change  of  the  least  importance  been 
ever  made,  or  even  contemplated,  with- 
out much  previous  inquiry  and  anxious 
discussion,  or  without  consultation  with 
many  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  lec- 
turing. 

Mr.  Key's  insinuation,  therefore,  that 


•  At  one  of  the  largnt  taotpltal*  In  thix  metro- 
polis (St.  Bartholomew's),  It  wm  generslly  aoder- 
stood  that  no  pupil,  except  a  dresorr,  was  permit- 
ted to  enter  to  and  attend  the  physicians*  practice^ 
unless  he  either  Intended  to  graduate  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  or  had  actually  done  so.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  Conrt  of  Examioers- 
at  the  Hall  were  originally  induced  to  admit  at- 
tendance oa  dispensarr  practice  into  their  course 
of  education .  I  have  learned  from  a  sonrce  u  pun 
which  I  can  rely,  thst,  preTious  to  1816.  the  phy- 
sician's practice  of  this  hospital  was  seldom  at. 
tended  by  more  than  one  pupil,  ou  the  aTcrage, 
yearly,  whereas  now  the  physicians  have  betwceu 
70  and  SO. 
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ttie  lecturers  bare  been  treated  \?ith  lesa 
«<  drfirenee*'  and  "  tmurttsy"  thna  they 
were  entitled  to  expect,  might  onqoes- 
tionably  have  been  spared  ;  and  the  only 
excuse  f  can  find  for  this  indirect  accn- 
tfaiion  is,  that  Mr.  Key,  as  a  lecturer  on 
'suri^ery,  over  which  branch  the  Court 
of  Examiners  exercise  no  influence,  was 
not  himself  consulted,  and  hence  Inferred 
that  other  lecturers  were  not  consulted 
either.  To  his  complaint  that  too  much 
labour  is  now  imposed  on  the  pnpil^ 
*'  bif  eompeUing  him  to  attend  all  the 
lectures,  nut  within  the  space  of  twtf 
yeartf  but  of  two  winter  seesons,^^  I 
reply,  that  no  such  compulsory  regula« 
tion  exists  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  full 
liberty  to  attend  the  required  lectures 
during  any  part  oi  his  apprenticeship, 
or  to  diffuse  his  attendance  on  them 
over  the  whole  period  of  it.  The  Court 
consider  that  the  apprenticeship  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  time  of  professional 
study ;  they  wish  it  to  be  so  employed ; 
»nd  they  trust  that  the  parties  more  im- 
mediately interested  will  make  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  profitable  lue  of  it 
as  are  consistent  with  the  end  in  view*. 
Though  some  of  the  lectures  can  be  at- 
tended with  most  advantage  In  the  win- 
ter season,  there  are  others  which  may 
eertainly  be  attended  with  equal  advan- 
tage, and  more  convenience,  in  the 
summer;  and  if  the  Examiners  have 
not  yet  required  that  midwifery,  foren- 
sic medicine,  and  botany,  should  be 
studied  at  that  time,  it  has  arisen  from 
a  reluctance  unnecessarily  or  prema- 
turely to  interfere ;  and  it  may  readily 
be  imagined,  that  they  did  most  confi- 
dently expect  that  lectures  on  the  latter 
sultject,  at  least,  would  have  been  very 
generally  delivered  at  that  season,  as 
adequate  facilities  for  the  study  of  it 


have  been  afforded  bj  tbe  opening  of  the 
Sodety'a  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea.  If 
no  lectures  on  this  anbyect  are  gireo 
during  tbe  proper  season  at  the  schosl  of 
Guy's  HospitaJ,  that  at  least  Is  not  the 
fault  of  tbe  Ckiurt  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  Key  baa  given  a  tabular  view  of 
tbe  arrangement  of  lecCores«  &c.  &e.  st 
Guy's,  and,  by  n  little  mystification  of 
tbe  subject,  baa  endeavoured  to  lesd  his 
readers  to  infer,  tbat  stndents  were  un- 
feelingly oppressed  by  an  unreasoasble 
imposition  of  labour,  as  It  would  ap- 
pear by  tbat  table  that  tbey  were  requir- 
ed to  attend  tbe  acbools  for  twelre  or 
thirteen  hoora  daily.  To  do  away  with 
this  fallacy,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to 
point  out  such  an  arrangement  of  hu 
time  as  I  think  it  desirable  a  stodcnt 
sbould  make,  whom  drcwnstaoces 
oblige  to  attend  all  tbe  required  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  the  hospital  pwctiee, 
within  the  space  of  two  vears,  1  wdl  in- 
trude on  your  pages,  and  perhaps  on  IM 
patience  of  your  readers  also,  by  a  ta^ 
bular  view ;  and  I  will  adopt  for  tbsl 
purpose  the  arrangement  of  tbe  cIssbci 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  not  because  it  » 
the  best,  but  as  Mr.  Kefs  table  is  be- 
fore  me,  I  find  it  convenient. 

The  Court  of  Examiners  require  of— 


Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica, . 


] 


Xwo  ooOTses 


ADatomy  and  Physiology, ' 
DemoofltratioQS, 
Practice  of  Medicine, 
Midwifery, 

Of  Botany,  J     One  coowe 

Forensic  Medieioe,  \  each; 

and  hospital  practice  (with  clinical  in- 
struction), twelve  months'  attendance. 

As  the  academic  season  begins  in  Oc- 
tober, tbe  student  wouM  attend  thus, 
during — 


The  first  balf  of  the  first  Winter  Season  :— 


tMateria  Medica 

Chemistry   

I>emonatrations ... 
Anatomy 

tMateria  Medica 


4  part  9 

i  before  10 

at  11 

S 

7 


Number  of  Hours  daily  . 


M 


W 


Th 


■  I  Mlect  the  foUowtny  pacMCC  tnm  ih«  intro- 
ductory obatrvBtions  to  the  last  rrffulaUons  of  the 
Gonrt :— "  P«f eato,  io  feWcthif  a  prftctltioDcr  with 
whom  to  placotbctrMOt,  abouM  a»cerU4v  thotho 
la  IcfiaUy  qoallfled  to  |>i«ctiae  u  on  opotbtcarT, 
and  also  niMy  theonelvca  that  the  nature  of  hU 
cngagcroentfl  will  peniait  him  to  regulate  and  la- 
perintcad  the  ttudiea  of  his  pupil.    A  aysicmatic 


course  of  study  should  be  arranged,  by  which  ih 
pupil  night  be  conducted  progressively  fw*"  "fj 
tMBtary  principlea  to  the  practical  obacrvuKe  oi 
disease,  ocither  wastiqg  hto  tine  by  exdusi^*  rT 
teatlon  to  pharmaceaUcal  manlpolstfoitff  "^ 
employing  H  with  as  little  pro«t  in  a  prenwW 
•tteadaoce  on  the  atck.  .      , 

t  Mr.  Key  has  not  accurately  sUted  ue  »'' 
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The  lecond  Mf  of  tli6  first  Winter  Season,  begininog  at  the  end  of  January 
or  b^inning  of  Febraary :— 


Materia  Medica   

Cbemintry 

DemoDstrations    •• , 

i  past  9 

i  before  10 

at  11 

9 

4paat3 

at? 

M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

Anatomy  

Practice  of  Medicine    

Materia  Medica    

Houn 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

During  the  first  period,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  student  has  attended,  on 
the  average;  three  hours  daily ;  and  in 
the  second,  three  hours  and  a  half. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  he  may 


return  to  his  home  for  recreation,  and 
reading  on  the  various  subjects  of  bis 
winter  studies;  or  if  resident  in  London, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  provincial 
school,  he  may  then  attend  to  botany. 


First  half  of  the  second  Winter  Season,  beginning  again  in  October:—- 


Eiamination  of  Patients  for  Admission. ..      at  10 
Pbysicians  visit  the  Wards It 

M 

3 

T 
t 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

^Demonstrationsof  Morbid  Anatomy  1 

Practice  of  Medicine 4  P**^  3 

JxoaiB  •••••••• 

4 

« 

3 

S 

During  this  period,  the  attendance 
averages  less  than  three  hours  daily. 
It  would  be  desirable,  therefore,  that, 
although  the  Court  of  Examiners  do 
not  require  it,  the  student  should  em- 
plc^  himself  in  dissections. 

The  student  has  now  arrived  at  the 
end  of  January  of  his  second  year;  has 
attended  all  the  lectures  required  of 
bioD,  excepting  two  courses  of  mid- 
wiferv  and  one  on  forensic  medicine ; 
and  has  yet  eight  months  lef^  to  de- 
vote to  these  purposes,  to  his  hospital 
practice,  and  to  reading  and  reflec- 
tion, before  he  can  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination.  With 
tliis  statement  before  him,  I  confidently 
ask  Mr.  Kev  what  spirit  would  be  de- 
pressed, wnat  constitution  impaired, 
by  the  roost  strict  and  diligent  attend- 
ance on  each  lecture  ?  I  presume  that 
a  student  comes  to  Lonaon  with  the 
intention  of  applying  himself  zealously 

raDgonentii  of  bla  own  school,  bavlog  put  dowa 
only  two  lectnret  on  materia  mcdlca  weekly, 
whereas  three  are  actually  given,  and  thns  oddly 
•rraag ed  as  to  Ume  of  delivery. 

*  It  appcsn*  by  Mr.  Key's  table,  that  demon- 
itrations  !n  morbid  anatomy  sre  glTen  daily  at 
Ooy^i  Hospital.  I  nay  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
aecaracy  of  this  sUtemcnt,  as  tt  appears  from 
|be  pfiotsd  list  of  lectorsaand  fees  that  nothing  is 
required  to  be  paid  for  attending  them,  and  I 
hsTe  oerer  beard  thai  such  dtUtf  demonstmtloos 
do  actually  take  place. 


to  his  pursuits;  if  so,  after  allowing 
eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  four  hoars 
for  his  lectures,  he  has  yet  twelve  hoar9 
daily  at  his  disposal  for  private  study, 
recreation,  exercise,  and  meals.  lo 
tracing  out  this  course  of  employment, 
I  may  be  told  that  1  have  taken  no 
notice  of  surgery,  which  ought  to  oc» 
copy  a  lam  share  of  the  student's 
time:  to  this  objection  I  might  very 
fairly  reply,  that  Mr.  Ke^  has  himself 
been  most  cautiously  sparing  of  his  ob- 
servations on  this  department,  and  the 
regulations  for  the  studv  of  it  as  en* 
joined  by  the  Royal  College,  regardin^f 
It,  I  imag[ine,  as  holy  grmmd,  which  it 
mi^ht  be  imprudent  in  him  unadvisedly 
to  intrude  upon  or  disturb.  But  I  may 
be  permitted,  I  trust,  to  remark,  that 
the  student,  by  his  attendance  on  the 
lectures  required  at  the  HaU,  is  storing 
his  mind  with  knowledge  which  will 
most  advantageously  fit  him  for  the 
vtudy  and  practice  of  surgery,  and  that 
by  attending  the  surgeon's  practice  of 
the  hospital,  and  giving  three  hours  lu 
a  week  to  sui^ieal  lectures,  he  will  in- 
form all  that  the  Royal  CkfUege  requires 
of  him,  and  not  find  himself  overbur- 
tbened  with  employment. 

I  feel  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Key's  observations  on 
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tbe  improved  character  of  the  medical 
student,  talcing  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  him,  that  the  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers did  not  reijuire  his  assurance  of 
the  fact  to  be  convinced  that,  within  a 
few  years,  a  threat  chanfi^e  has  taken 
place  in  the  deportment,  habits  of  study, 
and  acquirements  of  hospital  students ; 
and  if  Mr.  Key,  notwithstanding  his 
*'  pretty  extensive  experience  of  medi- 
cal pupils,"  has  not  ^et  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  inOuential  causes 
of  this  improvement,  he  has  been  much 
less  observant  of  what  has  been  passing 
around  him  than  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  discern  in  thede  alterations  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Act 

I  may  also  observe  that,  if  jnany  now 
arrive  in  town  with  some  knowledge  of 
diemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica, 
a[s  stated  by  Mr.  Key,  and  to  which  I 
would  add  anatomy  also,  they  are  in  a 
great  degree  indebted  for  it  to  the 
provincial  schools,  to  which  Mr.  Key 
lias  now  in  the  eleventh  hour  directed 
attention,  but  to  which  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Hall  have  for  many 

?iear8  past  given  their  warmest  support, 
rom  a  well  grounded  conviction  or  the 
great  public  benefits  which  would  re- 
sult from  their  establishment. 

I  have  tbe  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Watson. 

48,  Bernen-Strcet, 
Dec.  10,1881. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  SUR- 
GERY, &c. 

Among  the   New  Zealanden  and  Nativet  ef 
ume  of  the  Polynenan  Islands, 

By  GtOBGi  Bennbtt,  Esq.  M.R.CS.  F.L.S. 
ftc.  Ac. 

Thb  diseases  which  existed  among  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago  were  comparatively 
few,  and  most  of  them  assumed  a  mild 
character.  Among  some  of  the  islands 
the  practice  of  medicine  still  remains 
very  limited  ;  but  at  others  the  list  of 
diseases  has  increased,  the  most  fatal  of 
which  the  natives  state  to  have  been  of 
recent  origin.  In  oart  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  those  whom,  from  tneir  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  have  deviated 
from  their  former  regular  course  of 
life,  adopted  habits  to  which  they  had 


been  previously  unaccustomed,  and, 
above  all,  become  addicted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  which  alone  will  bring 
a  long  list  of  diseases  in  its  train. 

Dysentery  is  one  of  those  diseases 
which  I  have  remarked  commits  great 
ravages,  more  particularly  at  the  islands 
of  R6tuma  and  Tongataliu,  as  well  as 
at  Tahiti ;  at  the  latter  island  its  exist- 
ence has  been  attributed  (no  doubt  er- 
roneously)  to  contagion  communicated 
by  Vancouver's  ship's  crew,  when  be 
called  there  in  1790.  At  Ton^taho  a 
deficiency  of  good  water  will  m  some 
degree  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

At  New  Zealand  and  the  Polynesian 
islands  (similar,  however,  to  savage  na- 
tions f^enerally),  a  person  suffering  from 
any  disease  was  supposed  to  have  incur- 
rea  the  displeasure  of  their  gods  \  their 
attention  was  therefore  directed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  means  as  would  ap- 
pease their  anger.  This  was  done  by 
suitable  offerings  being  made  to  tbem, 
accompanied  by  prayers.  So  we  read 
in  Scripture  of  offerings  being  made  to 
the  Deity,  to  drive  away  sickness  from 
the  land. 

The  priest  thus  assumes  the  ffoeiorial 
dignity ;  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
native^  medicinal  remedies,  which  he 
administers  under  the  supposed  auspices 
of  the  gods,  attended  by  suitable  incan- 
tations. At  some  of  the  islands,  on  the 
serious  illness  of  a  chief,  human  sacri- 
fices were  e?en  offered  up ;  and  at  Ton- 
gatabu  a  joint  of  the  little  finger  was 
regarded  as  a  suitable  offering  to  tbe 
offended  spirits.  At  the  island  of  Ta- 
hiti, Tama,  Taaroatuihono,  Eteate,  and 
Rearea,  were  regarded  as  tbe  principal 
gods  of  physic  and  surgery  ;  the  former 
was  invoked,  for  the  cure  of  fractures 
and  bruises. 

At  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia  I  had 
fre<{uent  applications  for  medicine  and 
advHe.  Some  would  readily  and  with 
confidence  take  the  remedies  prescribed; 
others  again  preferred  their  native  re- 
medies, administered  by  the  priests,  with 
the  accustomed  invocations  to  the  gods ; 
and  on  those  prayers  more  dependence 
was  placed  by  the  patients,  than  on  the 
medicine  administered ;  and  the  cure 
was  usually  attributed  to  the  power  of 
the  priest,  and  his  influence  with  the 
spirits. 

Among  the  natives  of  Tahiti  (during 
my  visit  to  that  luxuriant  and  beautiful      ' 
island  in  September  and  October  1829), 
J  found  the  greatest  dependence  placed       I 
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in  European  medicines ;  and  I  l>ene7e 
they  uow  rarely  or  never  have  recourse 
to  their  native  remedies.  They  seemed 
to  me  Tcry  partial  to  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  of  treatment ;  whatever  tne  disease 
migrht  have  been,  they  considered  ca- 
thartics and  venesection  indispensably 
reqaisiie :  a  very  limited  materia  me4i- 
ca  would  therefore  be  required  bw  a  Ta- 
hitan  practitioner.  80  for  was  this  car- 
ried, that  natives  ia  perfect  health  fre- 
quently reqnested  me  to  bleed  them ; 
the  riaeoo  they  assigned  for  which  was, 
that  "  %vhen  they  were  sick,  1  might  not 
t>e  on  the  island;  and<  moreover,  it 
miifht  keep  away  sickness." 

At  the  island  of  Eiroeo,  or  Morea 
(about  four  leagues  distant  from  the 
western  coast  of  Tahiti),  1  had  visited 
and  successfully  treated  several  patients 
among  the  natives.  This  was  so  grati- 
fying to  a  chief  of  secondary  rank,  nam- 
ed Mare,  that  he  thus  addressed  me  in 
the  beautiful  figurative  style  of  his  na- 
tive language  :— "  You,  curer  of  dis- 
eases, stay  on  this  land,  that  it  may  not 
be  consumed  by  death,  but  that  it  may 
go  with  an  upright  head."  I  asked  him 
what  advantage  I  should  derive  by  com- 
plying with  his  request  ?  He  replied, 
<'Vou  shall  have  what  the  land  pro- 
duces ;  we  can  give  you  no  more,  nor 
that  which  we  have  not." 

A  want  of  employment  seemed  in  one 
instance  to  proouce  some  imaginary  ill- 
ness among  the  natives  of  the  bland  of 
R^Siuiua ;  this  occurred  when  we  had  on 
board  the  ship  Sophia  (about  the  com- 
mencement of  March  1830),  nearly  two 
hundred  natives  of  that  island,  bound  to 
the  island  of  Erromanga  (New  Hebrides 
group).  Having  nothing  wherewith  to 
employ  their  minds,  they  began  to  be 
influenced  by  imaginary  disorders.  As 
they  consider  the  spirits  to  be  the  cause 
of  illness,  in  this  instance  the  demon  of 
ennui  had  certainly  entered  into  them  $ 
the  applications  to  me,  consequently, 
became  very  numerous ;  the  treatment 
in  coloured  water  and  bread  pills  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  their  native  dances  on 
lioard  frequently  during  the  day  pre- 
vented any  relapse.  The  chiefs  were, 
however,  pleased  with  my  rapid  cures; 
and  thinking  that  I  would  be  a  great  ac 
quisition  to  them,  could  they  succeed 
in  persuading  me  to  reside  on  their  beauti- 
ful island,  began  by  an  address  in  which 
handkome  offers  were  made  of  land, 
pigs,  wives,  and  other  commodities  of 


that  kind ;  and  moreover,  as  an  induce- 
ment, to  use  the  \9ng09g^  of  the  chief, 
''  I  was  to  be  all  the  same  as  one  king." 
A  *'  Rdtutna  C^iUge  of  Medicine  and 
Swtgefy*  would  have  been  new  in  the 
annak  of  Polynesian  history,  and  had  I 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  how 
much  benefit  might  have  been  conferred 
on  them  by  such  an  establishment,  all 
^*  hole  and  comer  Bysteme"   being  ex- 

Jmnged,  and  the  regulations  being  on  a 
iheral  scale ! 

When  a  New  Zealander  receives  a 
gun-shot  or  other  wound,  it  is  thus 
treated  :  a  dog  is  killed,  and  the  blood 
being  collected,  is  made  hot  by  the  aid 
of  heated  stones,  and  administered  to 
the  patient,  who  drinks  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  priest  then  prays  over  him,  the 
wound  is  frequently  washed,  and  all  ex-* 
traneoos  substances  removed;  but  no 
other  external  application  is  used  but 
water.  The  invocations  of  the  priesta 
to  the  spirits  are  repeated  frequently  dur- 
ing the  cure.  No  married  man  or  wo- 
man (excepting  his  own  wife)  is  permit- 
ted to  come  near  or  see  the  patient  dur- 
ing his  illness,  from  a  superstitious  idea 
they  entertain,  that  by  so  doing  the 
spirits  would  be  angry,  and  retard  the 
cure.  The  excellent  constitutions  of  the 
natives  prevent  that  unfavourable  con* 
dition  or  woimds  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  In  Europeans ;  and  they 
recover  from  most  serious  injuries  with 
comparative  ease,  and  in  a  very  short 
perio<l  of  time,  lliis  rapidity  of  the 
nealing  process  renders  them  very  fa- 
vourable subjects  for  surgical  opera- 
tions*. 

Fractures  are  treated  without  any  dif- 
ficulty; the  bones  are  laid  in  apposi- 
tion, and  sticks,  or  pieces  of  bamboo, 
placed  as  splinU  to  keep  them  so.  The 
splints  are  seldom  removed  until  re- 
union has  taken  place.  The  inflamma- 
tory stage  among  the  abstemious  na- 
tives is  very  trifling,  and  re-union  takes 
place  rapidly. 

I  visited  a  native  during  my  stay  at 
the  river  Thames,  New  Zealand,  suffer- 
ing under  a  severe  rheumatic  affection 

*  This  hu  aUo  been  o1»erTed  In  India  by  H.  H. 
Spry,  AMistant  Bnrgeon  of  tbefld  Bengal  Caralry^ 
on  a  caae  of  luxation  of  the  femar  In  a  natf  Te,  on 
which  he  aar*,  **  After  the  reducUon  of  the  lox- 
atlon.  Utile  or  no  after  treatment  wae  rendered 
neceseary,  In  conaeqnence  of  the  abaence  of  that 
inflammatory  excitement  so  common  among  En* 
roi#eao«,and  In  leas  than  a  month  the  man  had  the 
perfect  ate  of  hia  limb,  and  left  the  hoaplUl.  Bit 
a^c  sf»  about  thirty-eight."    (^  r^r^Q\r> 
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of  tb«  Jeinti,  wbich  had  become  enor* 
oaounlv  swollen,  rendering  bim  incapa- 
ble of  any  exertion,  and  causing  ex- 
cessive pain.  Tbe  weather  was  eool 
and  rainy,  conseaoently  unfavoorable 
for  his  cure.  When  J  visited  him  1 
found  my  patient  stretched  in  his  hut 
on  a  mat,  and  partially  covered  by  a 
blanket:  a  fire  was  also  kept  burn- 
ing in  the  hut.  He  preferred  placing 
himself  under  the  native  doctor,  or 
priest,   in    whose   prayers   he   placed 

freater  confidence,  than  in  my  remedies, 
'rom  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and 
carelessness  of  the  patient,  I  hardly  ex- 
pected that  he  would  survive,  in  about 
the  space  of  three  we^ks  he  came  on 
boara  perfectly  recovered ;  and,  on  in- 
quiry, 1  ascertained  that  the  only  appli.. 
cation  made  duriqg  his  illness  was  oil 
rubbed  frequently  over  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  but  the  prajers  of  the  at- 
tending Tohunga,  or  pnett,  to  appease 
the  aiM^er  of  the  spirits  (whom  he  re- 
garde<ra«  the  cause  of  his  suffering). 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  to  which 
the  cure  was  to  be  attributed. 
.  The  native  remedies  at  New  Zealand 
and  Polynesia  are  cbiefiy  from  tbe  vege- 
table kingdom,  which  are  bruised  and 
applied  externally,  or  infused  either  in 
water  or  the  j[uice  of  the  coco-nut,  and 
administered  internally.  Some  of  their 
remedies  are  mild,  and  others  very  pow* 
frful  in  their  effects. 

At  the  Sand\rich  islands  they  have  the 
following  account  respecting  tbe  origin 
of  the  employment  of  herbs  among 
them  for  the  qure  of  diseases ;  it  has 
been  thus  accurately  related  by  Ellis,  on 
the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kairua,  at  Hawaii  i^"  Many 
generatbns  back,  a  mau  named  Ko- 
rearooku  obtained  all  their  medicinal 
herbs  from  the  gpds,  who  also  taught 
bim  the  use  or  them  j  that  after  his 
death  he  was  deified,  and  a  wooden 
image  of  bim  placed  in  the  large  temple 
at  Kairua,  to  which  offerings  of  hogs, 
fish,  and  coco-nuts,  were  frequently 
presented.  Oronopuha  and  Makanui- 
airomo,  two  friends  and  disciples  of 
Koreamoku,  continued  to  practise  the 
art  after  tbe  death  of  their  master,  and 
were  'also  deified  after  death,  particular- 
ly because  they  were  frequently  success- 
nil  in  driving  away  the  evil  spirits  by 
wUeh  the  people  were  afflicted  and 
threateoed  with  death.  This  is  the  ac- 
iH>uiit  they  have  of  the  first  use  of  herbs 


medicinally  i  and  to  tibeae  deUM 
the  prayers  of  the  Kahuna  (prieal)  aie 
addreMed,  when  medicine  is  adminialer- 
ed  to  the  sick." 

I  will  now  relate  another  inatance  of  ra> 
pid  cure  in  a  nattve.from  an  injury  which, 
in  an  European,  might  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  very  serious  effects.  A  native 
of  New  2«ealand  came  on  board  the  ahip 
when  we  were  at  the  river  Thamea.  who 
had  met  with  tbe  following  accident. 
When  walking  in  the  forest,  a  project- 
ing stick  had  penetrated  into  the  eye  to 
such  a  depth  as  to  permit  the  escape 
of  tbe  humours;  vision,  of  course,  was 
completely  destroyed.  Having  heard 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  natives  reco- 
ver from  these  severe  injuries,  I  gave 
him  simply  a  lotion.  After  the  firat  day 
1  could  procure  no  intelligence  reapeci- 
iog  this  patient ;  but  after  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed  he  came  on  board  in  good 
health,  and  with  the  eye  perfectly  heal- 
ed, and  the  lids  closed.  My  curiouty 
was  excited  to  ascertmn  what  native 
treatment  had  been  adopted  to  produce 
such  an  excellent  and  rapid  cure.  He 
informed  me  that  he  bad  placed  hioiself 
under  the  care  of  the  Tohunga,  or 
priest,  who  had  prayed  over  hi  id,  and, 
through  his  inj^iani^  with  <At  »piriis^ 
had  caused  tbe  wound  to  heal ;  be  fur- 
ther informed  me  that  the  applications 
used  were  the  lotion  I  had  given  bim, 
and  after  that  had  been  expended,  tbe 
wound  had  been  repeatedly  washed  with 
cold  water. 

At  New  Zealand  the  women  are  at- 
tended during  labour  by  their  husbands ; 
but  if  it  is  a  difficult  labour,  they  suppose 
tbe  spirits  to  be  angry,  and  therefore 
send  for  the  Tohunga,  or  priest.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Tohunga,  be  strides 
over  the  woman,  breathes  on  her,  and 
afterwards,  retiring  to  a  short  distance, 
sits  down  and  prays  to  the  spirits.  If 
the  labour  terminates  favourably,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  resultiof^  from  the  in- 
fluence or  the  Tohunga  in  averting  the 
an^er  of  the  spirits ;  but  if  the  termi- 
nation is  fatal,  the  Tohunga  is  consider- 
ed to  have  incurred  ihe  displeasure  of 
tbe  spirits,  and  to  have  lost  his  in- 
fluence. 

Several  deaths  take  place  among  the 
New  Zealand  females  (as  well  as  at  the 
bland  of  Rdtuiua,  and  others  of  the  Po- 
lynesian arohipelago)  from  Nui  Toto 
(signifying  muck  blood),  or  hemor- 
rhage, as  well  as  from  difficult  parturi* 
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tlon.  The  Dositlon  In  which  Ihe  women 
are  ptece^  m  hboar  Is  on  their  haiidb 
and  kaeet. 

If  Ihe  child  it  bom  alive,  but  the  mo- 
ther diet,  It  n  placed  onder  Ihe  <rhar^ 
of  anotimr  wouMifi,  either  to  suckle  or 
biinff  up  by  hand.  The  placenta  it 
named  renna,  which  wora  tlfnffie^ 
land-;  St  it  applied  by  the  nalivet  to  tb^ 
placenta,  from  tlieir  tnppoting  it  the 
rcsiden<«  of  the  child.  At  New  ZeU- 
land,  on  bein^  ditcfaarg;ed  It  it  immci- 
diat^y.  boried  with  great  care,  at  they 
have  Ihe  toperttitibot  idea  that  the 
priettf,  if  Offended,  wonld  procure  it, 
and,  by  praying  over  it,  might  occation 
the  death  of  both  mother  and  diild,  by 
"  praying  them  to  death,"  tt>  use  thcfr 
own  ezpretdon. 

Af^er  the  child  ft  bom  they  watb 
themtelvet  in  the  water,  and  afterwards 
nsea  vapour  bath,  which  it  made  by  heat- 
ing atonet,  and  throwRig  water,  and  tbree 
kindt  of  ihnibt  in  a  green  state  upon 
them  ;  (which  are  called  by  the  natives  ta- 
taramoa  (a  species  of  rubus  alHed  to  aus- 
tralit^  mangeo  and  kdtukn.tuku) ;  from 
thete  a  tteam  aritet,  over  which  they 
tit  X  thit  it  done  to  promote  the  locbial 
discharge,  or,  to  use  their  own  espret- 
tion,  "tomkke  the  blood  come  from 
them."  They  use  this  bath  generally 
twice ;  once  soon  after  the  cbild  is  born, 
remaining  exposed  to  the  tteam  for 
about  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  repeat 
it  for  the  tame  length  of  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing day ;  they  alto  drink  at  the  same 
time  warm  water,  in  which  a  small  fish, 
called  Mohi,  has  been  soaked*. 

The  wife  of  a  New  Zealand  chief  ex- 
pretted  much  astonitbment  when  the 
wat  informed  that  English  ladiet  wefe 
not  attended  during  labour  by  their 
hutbandt,  but  by  pertons  who  practised 
it  at  a  profettion :  the  replied  that  tnch 
was  not  the  custom  in  New  Zealand. 
At  the  itland  of  Tahiti  they  are  very  de- 
tirons  of  procuring  the  atsistance  of 
Earopeant,  more  particularly  if  it  is  a 
caae  of  difficult  parturition ;  but  th<iy 
have  had  the  example  of  the  wives  of 
the  mistionariet  betore  them ;  and  they 
are  al^vayt  desirous  of  receiving  assis- 
tance from  those  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  midwifery 
practice.    I  recollect  shewing  a  New 

«  Tbcie  a«b  were  dcecrfbeil  u  being  of  ft  white 
coloor,  and  vsnelly  csasht  at  the  moutbi  of 
fiTcr* ;  they  ere  fonr  Inchee  lo  Iragth,  and  of 
proportionate  breadth.  I  hare  only  leen  them  in 
a  dried  etirte. 


Zealand  chief  woman  a  foetus,  of  about 
two  months,  preserved  in  alcohol.  She 
very  innocently  asked  me  #hetl)er  it 
'itas  a  fpitii ;  but  I  could  iiot  persuadft 
her  that  it  was  an  embryo  human  being. 
The  New  Zeahinders  have  recourse 
to  applications  of  mud  for  some  com- 
plaints, and  perform  blood-letting  b^ 
making  incisions  with  shells. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
Itdministration  of  medicines  to  a  sick 
person  at  the  island  of  Tahiti  wat  for- 
merly  peculiar,  and  bat  been  related  by 
Ellis  fai  the  following  manner.  "  When  a 
person  was  taken  ill,  the  priest  or  phy- 
sichin  was  sent  for ;  as  soon  ad  he  ar- 
rived, a  young  plantain  tree,  procured 
by  some  members  of  the  familv,  was 
handed  to  him  as  an  offering  to  the  god ; 
a  present  of  cloth  was  also  furnished  at 
his  own  fee.  He  began  by  caFHng  upon 
the  name  of  his  god,  beseeching  him  to 
abate  his  anger  cowards  the  sufferer,  to 
say  what  would  propitiate  him,  or  what 
applications  would  afford  relief.  Some- 
times remedies  were  applied  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  relatives  sent  to  fetch 
certain'  herbs  or  roots,  but  the  priest 
usually  went  himself  to  compound  the 
romc,  or  medicine.  A  considerable  de- 
gree of  mystery  was  attached  to  th%s 
proceeding,  and  the  physicians  appear- 
ed unwilling  that  others  should  know  of 
what  their  preparations  consisted.  They 
pretended  to  be  instructed  by  their  god 
as  to  the  herbs  they  should  select,  and 
the  manner  of  combining  them.  Dif- 
ferent raaut,  or  medicines,  were  used 
for  different  diseases;  and  although 
they  kept  the  composition  of  their  nos- 
trums a  secret,  they  were  not  unwilling 
that  the  report  of  Uieir  efficacy  might 
spread,  in  ordef  to  their  obtaining  cele- 
brity and  extended  practice.  Hence, 
when  a  person  was  afflicted  with  any 
particular  disease,  and  the  inquiry  madb 
at  to  who  thonld  be  tent  for,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  hear  it  said,  '  O  u  maa  to 
raau  maitu  no  ia  mai'— '  Such  a  one 
has  a  good  medicine  for  this  disease.'  ** 

At  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia,  the 
priests  are  the  physicians ;  it  is  their  oc- 
cupation to  administer  medictnea,  and 
pray  ot'er  the  sick  pertoo,  at  well  aa 
also  to  admuiister  to  bit  waatt.  At  New 
Zealand  a  tingle  man  or  woman  it  pef- 
tnitted  to  tee  the  patient,  but  the  mar- 
ried (excepting  the  wife  of  thepatiaot) 
are  entirely  excluded. 

The  priest  at  New  Zealand  is  named 
Tanaka  Tohunga,  or  man  that  attends 
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on  tbe  sick.  At  the  Sandwich  islands 
those  who  attend  oo  the  sick  are  named 
Kahuna,  rapaau  mfd  signifying  Kahu- 
na, a  priest ;  rapaau,  to  heal  or  adminis- 
ter medicine ;  and  mai,  disease.  At  New 
Zealand  they  called  the  European  doc- 
tors on  board  the  ships  Rata,  which 
seems  merely  to  be  a  corruption  of  our 
term  doctor. 

Among  other  ceremonies  over  a  sick 
person  at  New  Zealand,  the  Tohunga, 
or  priest,  during  his  incantations,  waves 
the  frond  of  a  fern  called  uru-uru- 
fenua  (asplenium  lucidum)  over  his  pa- 
tient ;  if  it  breaks  during  the  ceremony, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  patient  will  not  re- 
cover. 

The  Tahitans  use  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  nuts  of  the  Tiairi,  or  candle- 
nut  tree,  (aleurites  triloba)  as  an  em- 
brocation for  rheumatism.  Captain 
Henry,  of  Tahiti,  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  perfectlv  and  speedily  cured  of 
a  severe  rheumatism,  which  affected  his 
joints,  by  an  embrocation  of  this  oil. 
«  Burninfl^  is  a  remedy  used  at  several 
of  the  Polynesian  islands  for  disease. 
A  chief  at  R<Stuma  (MaroO  once  ob- 
served to  a  person  who  touched  in  joke 
his  bare  skin  with  the  lighted  end  of  a 
^igar,  "  that  very  good  when  I  am 
sick,  but  now  I  am  no  more  sick,  it  is 
no  good." 

Steaming  is  used  by  the  females  at 
New  Zealand,  who,  from  their  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  have  become 
syphilitic.  Gonorrhosa  is  soon  cured 
by  that  remedy,  and  their  abstemious 
habits. 

[To  be  coutinued.] 
CHOLERA  AT  ALTONA. 

To  th€  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Thb  following  letter,  which  I  shall  alter 
only  to  make  the  idiomatical  expressions 
fiemrer  the  English,  is  one  for  which  a 
ref(ular  fee  has  been  given  by  the  friend, 
who  has  handed  it  to  me:  and,  as  I 
think  the  labourer  has  proved  himself 
worthy  his  hire,  I  have  the  more  satis- 
faction in  offering  you  the  results  of  the 
practical   observations  and  the  treat- 
ment, in  the  cholera   morbus,    of  an 
eminent  practitioner  at  Allona. 

Your  insertion  of  the  following,  in 
your  next  nttrober,  will  much  oblige 
Yours,  &c. 

John  S.  Gaskoin. 

82,  all-g««-Str•e^  Dec.  8,  1881. 


Among  the  different  modes  of 
treatment  of  contagious  cholera,  dou 
can  be  said  to  be,  in  every  wajr^  ^^ 
best ;  at  one  time  an  antiphlogistic,  at 
another  ao  antigastric,or  an  antispaioo- 
dic,  line  of  treatment,  will  be  found 
fully  indicated:  in  short,  the  geoenl 
therapeutic  rules,  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  also  keep  their  full  value;  and 
those  medical  practitioners  will  be  the 
most  fortunate  ("  happiest")  in  coring, 
who  understand  the  best  to  indivi- 
dualize. . 

Most  of  those  seised  here,  hsd  ei- 
ther caught  cold  or  had  made  some 
blunders  respecting  diet;  and  tbey 
were  treated,  of  course*  conformably 
to  these  circumstances. 

The  first  practice  is,  to  put  the  pi- 
tient  Into  a  warm  bed,  to  put  to  his  feet 
hot  stone  bottles,  and  to  lay  to  his  im 
gurgions  (a  coarse  bran),  or  «<>"**  "^S 
far  stuff.  Drjr  warmth,  in  general,  m 
more  good  than  humid;  warm-balw 
being  rarely  found  useful.  Frictiooi  oi 
the  limhs  were  best  made  with  warm 
oil,  or  01.  Camphorat.  alone,  ormixw 
with  the  Laudanum  Liquid.  Sydenn. 
Frictions  with  spirituous  fluids  were 
seldom  found  useful.  Cramps  were 
best  removed  bjr  those  oily  fnctioos, 
especially  with  the  naked  hand. 

Internally,  in  the  lieginnuij  of  "c 
disease,  an  emetic  of  the  Rad.  Ip«** 
cuanh.— particularly  where  the  •n***'J 
was  very  great,  and  no  inflammaW 
state  to  be  recognized,  which  wss  *«' 
dom  the  case  here,  even  when  w^ 
evacuations  per  os  and  per  .*""^^ 
were  very  copious  —  an  emetic  o 
Rad.  Ipecacuanh.  was  always  founa 
useful,  and  was  sometimes  able 
cut  short  the  disease.  The  emeuc  w 
followed  by  infusion  of  chamomile, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  advantageous,  pno" 
cipally  by  its  revulsive  and  disphorcnc 
powers.  Commonly,  after  a  full  action 
of  the  emetic,  the  'evacuations  bccam 
bilious,  the  tongue  furred,  a  general  per- 
spiration began,  and  the  pulse  bewj*' 
sometimes  so  full  and  hard  that  a  mooe- 
rate  venesection  was  advisable, 
sickness  remained  after  copious  bilioii 
evacuations,  the  Polio  River.*  »»" 
similar  remedies,  were  adroinistcre 
with  great  success ;  likewise  small  "P«^ 
of  calomel  were  useful,  the  intestinw 
being  now  often  very  torpid.  Exlcm*l»y' 
the  application  of' great  sinapisms  oa 

•  Th«  common  efftrrescfnt  dritijjl»t« 
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the  abdomen,  after  the  use  of  emetics, 
18  much  to  be  recommended.  In  the 
last  sta^e,  or  paralytic  form,  which 
sometimes  follows  very  soon,  all  reme- 
dies, e?en  the  boldest,  were  rarely  of 
any  use,  seldom  producing  any  effect  on 
the  constitution;  for  instance,  Tinct* 
Capsic.  Am.  Jss.— j-  pr,  dos.*  ;  OK 
Cajeput.  fftts.  xi.  pr.  dos. ;  an  emetie  of 
Zinci  Suipbatts.  gr.  xz.  had  no  effect. 
In  this  stage,  external  applications  are 
especially  to  be  depended  on;  for  if  the 
sanative  powers  ot  nature  do  not  bring 
help  here,  the  medical  man  will  hardly 
do  It. 

Above  all,  'we  are  to  be  most  care- 
fully warned  agunst  applying  too  ex- 
citing remedies,  which  are  not  merely 
useless,  but  retard  the  recovery  of  a 
patient  who  may  be  really  restored 
from  the  cholera,  and  may  kill  the  pa- 
tient by  the  existing  succeeding  affec- 
tions; a  too  exciting  treatment  of 
cholera  commonly  causing  a  typhoid 
fever,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  &c. 

Congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  soon  follows  the  cholera 
attack,  requires,  of  course,  local  bleed- 
ings, blisters,  cold  fomentations,  &c. ; 
in  short,  every  morbid  state  must  be 
treated  according  to  general  and  indi- 
vidual indications,  as  in  other  diseases. 

The  patient  may  drink  tea  of  Flor. 
Cham,  or  herb  Menth.  Piper.,  milk,  or 
water,  with  Elixir  acid.  Haller.  f  and 
similar  fluids,  warm  or  cold,  just  as  may 
be  chosen ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  patient  drink  but  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time. 

A  maintenance  of  quietude  is  hiKhly 
to  be  recommended ;  bv  rising  too  soon 
from  bed  relapse  of  the  disease  often 
occurred. 

Often,  good  effect  was  produced 
.  from  small  doses  of  camphor,  with  acet. 
vin.  where  the  skin  was  very  dry,  the 
cramps  vehement,  the  pulse  sunken,  and 
no  gastric  complication.  The  following 
formula  was  frequently  employed  :— 

R  Camphor  trit.  f.  3ss.— j. 

Acet.  Vin.  ^\\, 

Aq.  Menth.  Piper.  Jir. 
M.  A  Urge  table- spoonful  for  a  dose. 
Venesection     in    the    beginning  of 

•  I  cooftider  this  to  meau,  from  half  an  ounce 
o  an  ounce. 
tRaa'deRabcl. 
Acldl  Salpharlci  pnri. 
SpU  Vtnl  RccL  gradnum.     TrigInU   pondera 

paria,&c.    Vide  P*ar.  Ba*awi. 
Acldi   Salpbnrlci  (6«  degree*)  une  partle. 

Alcohol (8fi  degrees)  troll  partlee. 

Urlex  dana  un  matrof  et  conaerrei.  Jourdan  s 
Ph,  UmivertaU. 


the  disease  was  sometimes  useful ;  but 
seldom  in  the  more  advanced  periods 
blood  could  be  made  to  flow. 

Great  doses  of  opium  were  always 
found  to  be  pernicious. 

In  treating  the  diseases  that  com- 
monly follow  the  cholera  morbus,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  intestines 
have  been  most  vehemently  attacked  by 
a  morbid  affection,  and  that  they  re- 
quire repose  to  recover. 

No  better  preservative  against  cho- 
lera can  be  recommended,  than  the 
avoidance  of  blunders  in  diet,  and  catch- 
iflg  cold. 

W.  Hbyck,  Dr.  Med. 

Altona,  Nor.  18,1881. 

ATIENDANCE  OUGHT   NOT  TO  BE 
GRATUITOUS*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medieeil 
Gazette. 


Heu,  mihl  I  me  mains  abatnllt  error— amor 
pecnnln. 

Sir, 
The  daily  occupation  of  the  medical  man 
is  at  once  the  work  of  public  humanity 
and  of  personal  profit.  His  task  and 
duty  is  to  do  good,  to  stand  \^  the  sick, 
to  cheer  the  conscious  suflferer  from 
vicious  indulgence,  and  to  administer 
solace  lo  the  mind,  and.  ease  to  the 
body.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  medical 
man  endeavours  to  save  the  life  tvhich 
the  soldier  destroys;  and  when  a  na- 
tional pestilence  is  abroad,  the  medical 
man  is  chiefly  exposed  to  the  pest  while 
watching  and  learning  its  nature  and 
treatment.  He  always  performs  the 
work  of  chariiv,  because  he  gains  his 
daily  bread  by  being  charitable. 

A  false  notion  is  now  afloat  concern- 
ing the  humanity  of  medical  men. 
While  a  disease  is  threatening  to  infest 
our  capital,  public  authorities  are  wisely 
convened  to  forestal  and  prevent  its 
ravages  among  the  dark  and  dirty 
dwellings  of  the  poor ;  and  the  poorer 
people  are  cleansed  and  cheered  accord- 
ing to  the  active  and  diligent  instruc- 
tions of  their  alarmed  superiors.  A 
general  feeling  of  humanity  is  produced 
and  enforced  liy  private  apprehensions. 
Sobriety,  one  or  the  first  of  christian 

•  We  regret  that  preat  of  olber  matter  led  to 
the  postponement  of  thia  very  •enilble  letter :  in 
the  BcntlDieiita  which  It  coutaiua  we  cnttrely 
„.c»,....E».0»..  Q^^gJ^ 
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▼irtaefl,  is  now  proclatmecl,  not  by  the 
▼oice  of  vhadom,  bat  by  the  sbont  of 
calamity.  In  tbe  discborge  of  thm 
nofel  dnty,  the  medical  nmn  b  called 
upon  to  take  bia  part ;  bat  bis  part  is 
to  be  disdhargedy  not »  anticipating  tbe 
arrival  of  tbe  disease,  bat  in  owetin^  It 
wben  it  is  arri^ped.  He  is  to  bold  bsn- 
self  in  readiness  to  rise  by  nigbt  and  by 
day»  to  eoter  the  booses  of  tbe  poor,  to 
detect,  to  touch,  to  handte,  and  to 
treat,  a  loathsome  sickness,  and  to  lean 
over  tbe  bed,  or  to  tarry  by  its  side,  till 
safety  or  death  shall  have  ensoed.  If 
there  be  any  contagion  or  infection,  be 
is  exposed  to  Ibe  baneful  influence ;  if 
there  be  any  baxard  of  health,  he 
is  open  to  tbe  obvious  danger.  We 
doubt  not  the  moral  energy  and  the 
professional  avidity  of  any  medical 
practitioner  in  the  encomtering  of  a 
new  disease ;  the  eagerness  with  which 
tbe  ptailosophic  physician  wonld  hasten, 
any  hour,  to  survey,  perchauce  to  un- 
derstand and  to  cure,  a  spreading  evil 
fatal  to  the  lives  of  men  ;  but  no  man 
is  justified  in  wantonly  exposing  his  per- 
son to  mischief;  and  every  master  of  a 
family  is  bound  to  consider  tiiose  who 
depend  upon  him  for  support.  Tbe 
danger  may  be  adrenturea  upon,  but 
only  with  the  prospect  of  a  fair  remu- 
neralion;  and  those  aathorities  which 
require  tbe  medical  man  to  serve  for 
nothings  dictate  an  act  of  humanity  to 
be  practised  only  according  to  the  fed- 
ings  and  the  means  of  the  individual 
dictated  to.  A  medical  man's  time  and 
judgment  are  purchaseable  articles  i 
ana  they  are,  like  bread  and  wine,  to  be 
purchased  in  all  seasons,  both  of  pros- 
perity and  of  notional  adversity ;  since 
bamonity  is  exhibited,  not  by  acting  for 
tfothikig,  but  in  doing  to  the  utmost 
what  is  right  and  proper,  in  the  hope 
of  a  legitimate  rewara.  They  who  do 
less  than  this,  are  inimical  to  themselves 
and  to  the  common  weal ;  for  how  shall 
iodety  be  held  together  if  mutual  ad- 
tontnges  be  not  considered  ?  The  inedi^ 
oal  man  moet  support  himself  by  his 
labour,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  be  able 
to  a«l  gratuitously  if  his  labour  do  not 
supply  him  with  the  means  to  live. 

bat  suppose  there  be  no  danger  of  in- 
fection, nod  that  the  disease  were  curable 
by  a  touch,  nevertheless  that  touch,  and 
that  exertion,  without  basard,  is  still 
worthy  of  a  just  reward.  So  tliat,  if 
tbe  poor  are  to  be  attended  gratuitously, 
let  the  medical  inan  act  for  himself,  as 
^^  frequently  docs  act»  withoat  ostenta- 


tion, by  giring.  If  be  choose,  hiia  advice 
and  bis  medicine  as  a  free  gift,  nnreiy 
mtb  tbe  hope  of  doing  good. 

These  observations  are  presented  to 
your  notice,  because  some  parisbea  bove 
called  upon  nsedical  men,  and  some 
medical  men  have  votnntarily  offered 
themselves,  to  act  npon  -a  princtnle  of 
bald  bamanity— a  humanity  whicn  is  to 
be  exercised  aooordiog  to  tbe  authority 
of  a  vestry.  And  it  appears  to  me 
(peiiiaps  I  am  sofdid)  that  in  exnet  pro- 
portion as  we  are  called  upon  to  do 
more,  so  are  we  worthy  of  a  higher  pay ; 
and  that  when  our  rest  and  our  hmiKh 
are  to  be  exposed  and  broken,  we  are 
not  justified  in  promising  our  eervices 
mtbout  the  certainty  of  an  appropriate 
remuneration.  Money  we  desire  tor 
ourselves  indeed,  but  more  for  tboae 
who  live  by  our  exertions.  Money  Is 
tbe  source  of  subsistence.  Tbe  days  are 
gone  when  we  might  pluck,  and  live  with 
ease  and  pleasure,  from  the  tree  of  life; 
and  in  England  a  man  will  be  arreted 
for  nudity,  if  be  hare  not  money  to 
clothe  himself  withal.  The  profit  to  be 
expected  from  an  extension  of  nanaeand 
reputation,  is  remote  and  vnenons  4  and 
that  policy  is  truly  fallneious  whidi 
places  the  well-being  of  on  tndividaal 
or  a  nation  not  in  immediote,  but  in  a 
prospective  good ;  since  wbo  coa  fore- 
see or  control  >the  adrerse  rise  of  inter- 
mediate circumstances? 

Having  advanced  tbe  princSplo  upon 
which  1,  OS  a  man,  expect  the  juet  rt- 
jnuneration  of  mv  semoee,  i  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  with  Horace— **owemidk 
petunia  primum  ett,^  I  would  not  let 
my  ear  be  deaf,  nor  my  eye  blind  to  tbe 
sight  and  the  sound  of  genuine  poverty ; 
nor  would  I  spare  my  best  exertioiia  to 
alleviate  the  afflictions  of  the  onfortu- 
nate,  the  wretched,  and  thedebsHed; 
the  knot  of  my  purse  can  be  loosed  to 

five  OS  well  as  to  receive  $  and  I  slioaki 
lush  indeed  if  my  hand  were  not  some- 
times open  to  bestow  as  well  as  to  accept. 
I  have  learned,  from  the  practice  of  my 
profession,  the  pleasure  of  doing  good ; 
and  I  only  demand  for  my  exertions, 
especially  public  exettions,  those  pecu- 
niary supplies  %rhich  may  siiii  enabte 
me  to  practise  and  to  study  medicine,  to 
support  my  family,  to  benefit  my  friends, 
and  to  give  to  all  those  who  in  the  hour 
of  need  I  know  will  be  reltevcd  and 
comforted  by  the  silent  gift  of  benevo- 
lenee. 

MlDICCLCS. 

Nor.  25,  lWl^i,3d  by  Google 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  ON  THE 
CHOLERA  AT  DANZIG, 

By  John.Hajiitti  M«D« 


De$eriptimu  of  ike  Symptoms  of  the 
three  Prineipttl  Fbrmiof  the  Epifte- 
mie  tU  Danzip;  being  Extracts  froni 
ihe  eircumstaniial  Detail  of  the 
Symptoms  of  it,  including  its  subor- 
dinsLte  Features, 

Passing  over  subordinate  features  of 
the  epidemic,  I  sball  limit  my  descrip- 
tions here  to  the  three  principal  forms 
of  it,  via. 

1 .  The  rapid  and  severe  cases  of  fatal 
cholera. 

2.  The  protracted  cases  of  fatal  cho- 
lera;  and 

3.  Those  lees  severe,  which  proved 
favourable. 

1,  In  most  rapid  and  severe  cases  of 
fatal  cholera,  the  patient  was  suddenly 
seised  wiih  sickness  or  pain  at  stomach, 
occasional  pain,  or  feeling  of  weig^^t 
and  uneasiness  in  the  hypochondria,  the 
rifi^hi  hypochondrium  especially,  giddi- 
ness, prostration,  great  tnirst  and  crav-» 
big  tor  cold  drinks,  a  cold  sweat  that 
quickly  became  colliquative  and  clam* 
my  ;  at  times  coldness  alone,  at  others 
coldness  and  dam  pish  ness  of  the  body— 
but  never  with  shivering ;  the  pulse  was 
frequent  but  not  hard,  and  soon  became 
exceedingly  reduced;  the  hands  and 
features  somewhat  shrunk  ;  the  tongue 
was  foul,  unnaturally  moist,  and  occa- 
sionally tremulous ;  the  voice  subdued ; 
ihe  eye4  heavy  and  suffused,  and  the 
si|rbc  dim.  These  primary  symptoms 
were  in  general  either  accompanied,  or 
immediately  followed, .  by  retching  and 
TODMting,  and  a  peculiar  watery  diar- 
rhoea, that  often,  however,  proved  irre- 
gular In  the  order  of  attack,  occasionally 
even  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
oftentimes  severe,  in  hot,  close,  and 
electrical  weather  especially;  griping 
pains  in  the  abdomen;  painful  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  at  the  umbili- 
cus; suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
urine,  and  occasional  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  .  Cramps  in  general  fol- 
lowed the  retching  ana  vomiting,  and  in 
most  instances  invaded  the  calves  of  the 
le]^  at  first ;  in.  their  .attacks  of  other 
parts  of  the  extremities  they  proved  ir- 
reirolar,  seizing  first  the  fore-arms, 
caJves  and  fore-arms,  h^nds  and  fingers, 
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tdes  and  feet,  or  hands,  feet,  and  calres, 
in  different  instances,  indiscriminately; 
occasionally  they  mounted  up  the 
thighs,  but  seldom  attacked  the  trunk. 
Men  rarely  escaped  them,  women  fre« 
quently,  and  children  generally. 

The  vomited  matter  jn  general  con- 
sisted of  undigested  food  at  Best,  some- 
times partially  tinged  with  yellowidh 
{(reen ;  of  fluid  ingesta,  also  occasionally 
imbued  with  greenish-coloured  matter, 
and  partly  of  slime  and  mucus.  Often* 
however,  it  consisted  of  undigested 
food,  or  of  fluid  ingesta  alone,  without 
being  in  any  wise  so  imbued.  In  the 
retching  and  vomiting  which  followed, 
the  fluids  taken  continued  to  be  rejected 
with  a  little  greenish-Coloured  matter, 
with  or  without  more  slime  or  mucus. 
The  dejections  were  always  watery; 
sometimes  as  if  coloured  with  feculent 
matter;  in  general  they  were  either 
colourless,  somewhat  like  whey,  or  had 
the  appearance  of  rice-water,  barley- 
water,  occasionally  somewhat  dirty,  or 
an  evanacetitts  sediment,  after  bein^ 
shaken  in  water. 

After  this  first  advance  of  the  disease, 
the  following  symptoms  rapidly  super- 
vened ;  V'Z.  increasing  oppression  at  the 
heart,  and  short  hnrriea  and  laborious 
breathing,  ending  in  complete  oppres- 
sion and  weight  at  the  prescordia ;  toss- 
ing of  the  head  aboul;  anxious  restless- 
ness depicted,  often  with  terror,  in  the 
countenance,  which  in  general  was  of  a 
dark  brown,  wan,  or  leaden  hue,  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion;  insatiable 
thirst,  with  incessant  craving  for  cold 
drinks,  and  the  voii;e  raucous  and  de- 
pressed. The  retching  and  vomiting, 
and  diarrhoea,  with  occasional  tormina 
and  cramps,  at  first  only  intermitting  at 
short  intervals,  subsided  either  ab- 
ruptly, or  gradually  as  vital  exhaustion 
advanced ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  if  not 
extinct — which  it  was  in  most  rapid 
and  severe  instances— was  accelerated 
to  the  utmost  in  frequency,  and  barely 
felt ;  the  surface  of  the  body  quite  cold, 
damp,  and  clammy,  and  the  feet  and  in- 
steps marked  with  bluish  streaks  and 
patches ;  the  tongue  cool  or  cold,  and 
in  some  instances  livid  at  the  tip  and 
edges :  breaih  cool  or  cold  ;  lips  blue  % 
nose  sometimes  bluish ;  voice  below  the 
breath,  or  gone ;  cheeks  and  eyes  npw 
quite  sunk ;  pupils  at  times  partly  or 
completely  dilated :  eyelids  half-closed, 
and  encircled  with  livid  rings ;  the  parts 
of  the  conjunctivae  exposed  being  much 
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tb€  same  in  appearance  as  after  death: 
Amid  this  complicated  sufferinify  the 
patient  was  not  insensible  until  jast  lie- 
tore  dissolution,  which  ensued  after 
some  faint  convulsive  sobs,  fi^enerally 
within  from  eighteen  to  seventy-two, 
and  occasionally  within  from  ei|;ht  to 
eij^^hteen  hours  after  the  first  attack. 

2.  In  the  protracted  cases  of  fatal 
cholera,  which  have  been  few  in  num- 
ber  compared  to  the  rapid  cases,  the  ful- 
lou'in|(  rebrile  symptoms  have  been  ob- 
served, more  or  less,^  in  different  pa- 
tients after  the  indefinite  period  of  the 
first  stai^e ;  namely,  marked  congestion, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  deafness,  hum- 
ming noise  in  the  ears,  heavy  stupor, 
continual  drowsiness,  partial  ravings;  a 
dark-flushed,  brownish-yellow,  squalid 
or  cadaverous  countenance;  a  dark- 
brownish  clammy,  or  furred  tongne; 
dark  sordes  aliout  the  teeth  and  lips ; 
eyes  heavy  and  buffused,  or  dry  and 
parched,  often  with  eventual  dilatation 
of  one  or  both  pupils ;  a  hot  or  cold 
clammy  skin;  pulse  frequent,  with  fe- 
brile action,  or  very  amall ;  with  pain 
or  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  increased 
on  pressure — and  occasional  tenesmus. 
With  these  aymptoms,  the  excretions, 
as  may  be  readily  conceived,  were  scanty 
and  vitiated.  The  stools  dark,  dark- 
green— very  foetid;  and  the  urine  in 
general  dark  coloured.  Delirium  gene- 
rally took  place  in  these  before  deathi 
and  they  died  within  from  three  or  four 
to  five  or  seven  days,  or  later,  after  the 
first  attack;  more  generally  on  the 
fifth. 

•  These  modifications  of  particular 
symptoms,  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  referring  to  individual  parts,  de- 
pend, I  need  scarcely  add,  not  only  on 
difierences  in  constitution,  hut,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  on  the  mode  of  treatment 
at  the  commencement,  and  even  on  the 
state  of  the  locality  in  which  the  patients 
happened  to  be  placed. 

3.  In  the  cases  less  severe,— and  as  I 
have  observed, — of  less  unhealthy  per- 
sons in  whom  the  natural  powers  *  of 
the  constitution  were  calculated  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  shock  on  the 
system,  giddiness,  retching  and  vomit- 
ing, watery  diarrhoea,  occasional  grip- 


*  This  Is  certainly  true;  and  yet  ■  woman, 
named  Ellsa  Bnmdt,  ihirty-tix  yean  ot  age,  af* 
fectcd  irliln  tuberdea  and  vomiov,  bad,  in  July 
last,  this  IcM  severe  form  of  cholera,  which  soon 
gaTe  way  to  kU  ib<  hectic  tymptoma  of  her  com- 
ptalot. 


ing  pains  in  the  abdomen,  cramps,  ee> 
casional  painful  contraction  of  the  mas- 
cles  at  the  umbilicus,  thirst,  and  sn|h 
press  ion-  of  urine,  took  place,  and 
proved  occasionally  severe;  hot  the 
congestion  in  the  head,  and  oppressioa 
in  the  chest,  were  certainly  less  marked; 
the  pulse,  although  barely  felt,  vns 
rarely  entirely  suppressed ;  coldness  of 
the  boily,  the  cold  clammy  svreat«  and 
other  bad  symptoms,  were  not  marked 
in  any  great  degree.  The  leadini; 
symptoms  gradually,  or  abruptly,  dit- 
appeared;  and  more  or  less  of  febrile 
re-action  ensued,  generally  within  froni 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours,  or  more,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease ;  'tibout  which  time 
hiccups,  always  a  favourable  sign,  were 
occasionally  noticed,  and  not  before. 
The  exact  period  of  the  return  of  the 
urine  was  not  certain,  being  sometimes 
before,  at  others  after,  the  first  appear- 
ance of  re-action :  it  was  dark  or  hi^h 
coloured,  voided  in  small  quantities, 
with  occasional  difficulty,  and  frequently 
attended  with  some  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  Trie  return  of  urine, 
though  an  important  symptom,  was  not 
always  decisive  or  a  favourable  result; 
on  the  contrary,  hiccup,  which  however 
was  not  always  observed,  almost  inva- 
riably indicated  recovery.  The  dejec- 
tions immediately  after  the  comnnence- 
ment  of  reaction  were  fluid,  scanty,  and 
dark  coloured,  as  if  imbued  with  black- 
ish, feculent  matter ;  but  they  very  soon 
became  successively  brownish,  and  na- 
turally bilious  and  feculent.  Indeed,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  of  this  description, 
the  secretions  and  excretions  soon  got 
into  play,  and  restoration  was  more  or 
less  rapid. 

Partial  stupor,  with  little  or  no  deli- 
rium, more  commonly  occurred  in  chil- 
dren, and  spare  aged  persons  free  from 
previous  organic  or  general  complaint, 
and  gave  grounds  for  a  favourable 
proirnosis:  they  seemed  tranquil,  and 
as  if  naturally  asleep.  They  were  in 
general  affected  with  mdema  in  the  feet, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  legs  after  con- 
valescence had  commenced.  (Edema 
also  occnrred  in  others  after  the  disease, 
bnt  not  generally.  In  pregnancy  abor- 
tion invariably  took  place,  and  was  al- 
ways a  critical  symptom,  death  or  a  fa- 
fourable  change  soon  following. 

From  the  description  above  given  of 
the  rapid  and  severe  cases  of  fatal  cho* 
lera  in  Danzig,  its  similarity  to  the  la* 
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dtan  diolera  appears  manifest;  and 
from  the  descriptions  of  fevers  super- 
vening after  the  first  stage;  as  given  in 
the  second  and  third  forms,  its  devia- 
tion from  the  Indian  epidemic,  in  which 
those  fevers  do  not  generally  supervene, 
dso  appears  evident.  The  greater  se- 
verity in  general,  which  has  been  found 
of  the  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  griping  pains 
in  the  bowels,  and  painful  contraction 
of  the  muscles  at  the  umbilicus,  in  the 

S»idemic  in  India,  compared  to  that  in 
uixig,  is  easily  explained  by  the  well- 
fcooivn  influence  of  the  climate  in  India 
on  the  whole  system,  and  digestive  canal 
in  particular. 

Bxtraett  from  the  Pathological  Report 
on  fatal  Cholera,  hoth  rapid  and  pro» 
traetod^faunded  on  the  IBxaminatioM 
4tf  twenty-one  Subjects ;  the  poungeet 
of  which  wag  four,    and  the  eldest 
ninety  yean  of  aye,  the  rest  having 
been  of  adult  and  middle  ages. 
Many  of  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances after  death  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure   upon  the  numlier   of  hours 
elapsed  before  the  body  is  opened ;  the 
later  the  examination,  the  lees  truly 
characteristic,  so  far,  are  the  appear- 
ances.   Tliose  I  have  examined  were  in 
general  opened  within,  or  about,  twelve 
Sours  after  death.    Bodies  at  tliis  sea- 
son ought,  however,  to  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  always  within  at 
least  six  hours^  if  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety. 

Of  all  the  morbid  effects  in  appear- 
ance, which  I  have  observed  after  death 
io  the  bodies  of  persons  who  died  of 
cholera  in  Danzig,  the  most,  charac- 
teristic, perhaps,  has  been  the  great 
congetttion  of  blood  in  the  sinus  venosus 
and  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  veins  throughout  the  whole  body  { 
the  next  is  the  invariable  contraction  of 
the  bladder;  and  another,  which,  al- 
though not  apparently  constant  after 
death  from  this  disease,  is  seldom  or 
never  to  be  met  with  after  death  from 
others — namely,  slight  spasmodic  con- 
tractions, or  movements,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  in  the  muscular  fibres  here 
and  there  in  the  body,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  face  and  extremities,  not 
only  Immediately,  but  some  time  after 
dissolution.  These  resemble  galvanic 
e£r«!Cts  produced  In  the  body  after  death. 
The  veins,  and  right  auricle  in  par- 
ticular of  the  heart,  were  full  of  black 
blood;  some  was  always  found  in  the 


left  auricle ;  while  very  soft  Imperfeetly 
coagulated  lumps  were  found  either  in 
the  right,  ventricle  or  within  the  aorta, 
either  immediately  at  its  commence* 
ment,  or  down  below  its  curvature. 
These  lumps  were  invariably  as.black 
as  the  blood  found  in  the  veins  and  right 
auricle;  the  thoracic  aorta  uniformly 
contained  some  black  blood,  but  was 
never  full,  like  the  veins ;  the  abdomi* 
nal  aorta  also  contained  a  little,  but 
very  little ;  the  right  ventricle  had  al- 
ways a  small  quantity  of  black  blood, 
the  left  ventricle  a  very  little.  The 
pericardium  seemed  more  or  less  flac- 
cid, and  very  often  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  dark-brown  serous  fluid.  The 
parietes  of  the  heart  in  general  seemed 
soft,  and  I  fancied,  in  a  few  instances, 
that  those  of  the  left  auricle  seemed 
thickened ;  this,  however,  remains  to 
be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  subsequent 
examinations..  I  occasionally  observed 
morbid  blackish,  or  bluish,  and,  in  one 
instance,  whitish  spots  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  heart.  The  lungs  were 
in  general  much  more  bluishly  speckled 
than  in  most  other  cases—almbst  always 
collapsed,  but  dense  from  black  blood- 
not  as  in  hepatization  of  the  lungs-^ 
frothy,  black  blood  freely  oozing  from 
incisions  made  into  them.  The  pleura, 
in  its  reflections  thronghont  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  mediastinum » 
and  over  the  upper  surface  of  <the  dia- 
phragm, seemed  in  general  of  a  dark 
dull  red.  The  trachea,  bronchia,  and 
larynx,  contained  a  little  frothy  mucus, 
and  were  otherwise  wet  with  a  com« 
pound  of  serous  and  clammy  fluid ;.  but 
the  internal  mucous  surface  exhibited 
no  vascular  appearance.  In  general 
there  was  a  considerable  ouantity  of 
clammy,  serous,  fluid  found  effused  m 
the  chest;  all  was  wet,  exceedingly  soft 
and  clammy,  more  so  than  I  have  been 
used  to  see  after  death  from  other  dis- 
eases. The  vena  azygos  was  invariably 
full  of  bku;k  blood.  The  thoracic  duct 
^vas  in  general  empty,  and  seemed  na- 
tural. 

On  detaching  the  calvaria  from  the 
dura  mater,  the  latter  w^s,  in  most  in- 
stances, spotted  all  over  with  the  black 
blood  that  instantly  issued  from  the 
tarn  vessels,  especiallv  along  the  lines 
of  the  sutures,  where  tuey  are  most  nu- 
merous, in  the  younger  subjects  par- 
ticularly. The  external  surface  was 
mostly  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  and 
dry,  but  clammy  feeL    The  internal' 
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surface  of  the  dura  mater^  and  its  pr<K 
cesses,  or  continuations,  were  not 
marked  by  any  peculiarity,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  appearances  beinfl:  more 
opaque,  and  feeliof^  more  clammy  than 
usual.  The  tunica  arachnoidea  was  in 
general  of  a  wheyey,  glossy  colour,  and 
somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch.  Be* 
tween  this  membrane  and  the  pia  mater, 
and  more  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  there  was  occasional 
.«flfusion  or  filtration  of  serous  fluid; 
and  in  all  instances  there  was  consider- 
able effusion  of  this  fluid  between  the 
pia  mater  and  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
liellum  both ;  in  most  instances  it  was 
found  in  the  ventricles,  in  the  fossulae 
at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  ;  and,  in- 
deed, wherever  this  effusion  between 
Ihe  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  in 
part«  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pia 
mater  and  the  brain  itself  at  large, 
was  observed,  it  was  also  invariably 
observed  in  the  same  relative  situations 
in  the  spinal  marrow  of  those  bodies  in 
which  tlie  spine  was  examined — tvhicb 
were  fifteen  in  number.  In  other  in- 
stances, too,  where  there  was  effusion 
in  the  brain,  we  had  only  to  elevate  the 
pelvis  and  loins  in  order  to  see  serous 
fluid  issue  forth  from  the  spine  through 
the  occipital  foramen.  There  was  always 
a  considerable  quantity  of  thin  black 
blood  in  the  sinuses,  in  the  inferior 
more  so  particularly.  In  all  cases,  the 
congestion  of  black  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  pia  mater  was  great,  in  the  venm 
Galeni,  and  choroid  plexuses,  accompa- 
ed  with  varicose  dilatation  of  these  ves- 
sels; and  likewise  the  same  relative 
eongestion  of  black  blood  in  the  veins 
of  the  pia  mater  in  the  spine,  especially 
in  the  posterior  parts  of  it,  where  these 
vessels,  being  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous, varicose  dihttatioa  was  more  con- 
spicuous. The  medullary  substance 'Of 
tbe  brain  seemed  in  smne  instances 
much  softer  than  usual,  but  it  might 
have  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  inter- 
val elapsed  during  hot  weather  between 
death  and  the  time  of  examination.  In 
some  instances  black  spots  were  visible 
on  incisions  into  the  brain ;  at  times, 
too,  the  cineritiotts  and  medullary  sub- 
stance both  seemed  relatively  altered 
in  appearance  as  well  as  consistence. 
Tlie  state  of  the  spinal  marrow  corre- 
sponded in  all  cases  exactly  with  that  of 
tue  brain. 
After  what  has  been  said  and  implied 
*  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  and  tboraxj  it  will  be 


readily  conceived  in  the  abdomes.  Hi 
which  the  large  as  well  as  small  vesscU 
are  still  more  numerous  and  Taried. 
The  vena  cava  abdomtaalia  and  veaa 
portse,  with  the  splenic  and  saperior 
mesenteric  trunks,  and,  in  short,  aD 
their  large  tributary  branches,  iavart* 
ably  contained  a  coasideraiile  quantity 
of  black  blood ;  they  seemed  at  times 
as  if  full  of  it,  while  the  mesenteric 
veins  always  exhibited  a  characteristic 
black  or  bluish  arborescent  appearance 
throughout.  The  gall  bladder  was  not 
only  of  a  deep  green  externally,  biit,ia 
some  instances,  from  a  deep  gr^nto 
a  bottle-green,  and  occasionally  tinged 
here  and  there  with  yellow;  and  was  ia 
general  distended,  and  full,  or  nearlf 
full  of  fluid,  i^enerally  black,  and  some- 
times as  if  a  little  of  yellow  or  brownish 
yellow  bile  had  been  mixed  up  in  it. 
The.lnternal  or  villous  coat  of  the  gall- 
bladder was  in  general  between  a  dirty 
yellow-brown  and  brownish  yellow~in 
a  few  instances  it  was  a  natural  bilious 
yellow.  The  liver  was  invariably  in  a 
state  of  engorgement  from  the  black 
blood,  which,  in  all  states  of  it»  freely 
oozed  out  from  the  hepatic  veins  in 
particular,  on  incisions  into  its  sub- 
stance :  it  was  in  general  discoloareJ^ 
even  after  sponging  the  membrane  co- 
vering it,  and  I  think  most  in  the 
younger  subiects,  and  those  who  bad 
not  suffered  from  previous  affection  of 
it.  The  spleen  was  also  in  a  state  of 
engorgetneni,  and  of  a  black  purple 
colour— and  this  independently  of  any 
alteration  in  its  structure  as  re- 
ferrible  to  other  morbid  states.  The 
kidneys,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
pressed secretion  of  urine,  did  not 
exhibit  any  peculiar  change  in  gt* 
neral,  further  than  that  of  venous  con- 
gestion. The  same  was  observed  in  the 
pancreas.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  Whether 
the  ductus  communis  iholedochus,  and 
immediate  biliary  vessels,  were  in  gene- 
ral contracted  or  not;  sometiotes  f 
found  greenish  or  vitiated  bile  at  the 
opening  of  it  into  the  duodenum,  and 
sometimes  I  did  not.  1  often  found,  in 
protracted  cases  particularly,  the  exter- 
nal parts  of  the  duodenum  and  colon  in 
contact  witli  the  gall-bladder,  or  near  it. 
completely  discoloured  with  yellow  bile. 
With  respect  to  the  stomach  and  intes-* 
tines  generally,  I  cannot  say  that  I  oIh 
served  any  effects  of  the  disease  beyond 
what  is  referrible  to  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  veins,  and  what  might  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  sedative  nature  of  the  dis* 
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ease.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomachy 
in  particular,  and  parts  of  the  colon « 
seemed,  in  some  instances,  soft,  as  if 
half  macerated ;  indeed,  the  intestines 
generally  seemed  soft,  and  as  if  the  inter- 
tial  mucous  and  villous  coat  could  be 
separated  from  the  mUscular  coat.  The 
small  intestines,  I  mean  the  jejunum 
and  ileum  chiefly,  were  more  commonW 
of  a  dark  dull  red,  or  rather  of  a  dark 
dull  slate  colour,  on  their  external  pe- 
iitoneal  coat,  without  any  positive  vas- 
cular a'ppearance ;  sometimes  of  a  pale 
slate  colour,  with  vascular  injection,  or 
vascular  congestion  more  marked ; 
while,  on  the  internal  surface,  they  did 
not  exhibit  the  same  colour  f^euerally — 
still,  in  some  instances,  there  was  in 
some  parts  a  modified  appearance  of  it ; 
while  in  various  parts  in  others  there 
Was  a  manifest  vascular  appearance  of 
(he  internal  mucous  and  villous  coat» 
though  by  no  means  corresponding  to 
that  externally.  Besides  the  pale  slate 
or  leaden  colour,  and  the  dark  red  slate 
colour,  I  have  observed  a  vascular  dark 
red  also— facts  which  will  account  for 
that  tenderness,  or  pain,  on  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  so  marked  in  cholera, 
especially  in  protracted  fatal  cases.  In 
one  instance  of  a  young  woman,  who 
had  died  of  true  and  very  rapid  cholera, 
the  general  external  appearance  of  the 
whole  of  the  small  intestines  was  of  a 
pale  or  light  rosaceous  hue,  while  that 
of  the  colon  was  quite  pale.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  througnout  the  whole 
canal  was  whitish,  and  as  if  half  mace- 
rated. Whether  the  brown  patches, 
which  are  at  times  observed  here  and 
there  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  are  effects  of  the 
dnieaae,  or  of  previous  chronic  inflam- 
mation, is  in  some  instances  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  stom&ch  and  intestines, 
as  *  might  be  expected,  mechanically  re- 
tained the  last  fluid  ingesta ;  for,  I'at- 
terlvy  what  came  away,  did  so  involun- 
tarily. There  were  the  remains  of  for- 
mer mucus,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  whole  digestive  canal;  and  in  true, 
rapid,  and  fatal  cholera,  little  or  no  re- 
mains offeculenc  matter,  except  in  its 
usual  receptacles,  namely,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon,  the  caecum 
caput,  in  the  transverse  arch  occasion- 
ally over  across  it,  and  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  in  which,  in  some  instances, 
scanty  portions  of  it  were  found.  The 
raucous  follicles  in  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  colon,  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  Peyer's  glands  in  the  end  of 


the  ileum,  were  occasionally  found  in 
large  compact  patches,  more  or  less 
continuous,  distinct,  elevated,  and  some* 
what  indurated.  Bruoner*s  glands,  as 
they  are  called,  were  not  so  observed  in 
the  duodenum.  The  colon  externally, 
as  well  as  the  duodenum,  particularly  at 
its  upper  curvature,  was  aiscolourea  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  portion, 
and  beyond  in  the  greater  part  uf  the 
transverse  arch  ;  but  in  the  other  parts 
it  was  of  a  pale,  or  pale  lead  colour. 
The  peritoneum,  in  all  its  detached  re- 
flections, was  more  or  less  opaque,  hav- 
ing  lost  its  shilling,  glossy  colour,  more 
so  than  in  most  Atner  congestive  an^ 
sedative  diseases  of  the  system  attended^ 
with  fever,  more  even  than  in  the  com- 
pounds of  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  in  tropical  climates,  wiih  marsh 
miasmata,  in  which  venous  congestioty 
is  so  very  notorious.  In. protracted  fa- 
tal cases  I  occasionally  observed  chronic 
discolouration  here  and  there  on  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  stomach  aad  intes- 
tihes—in  some  instances  of  a  dark 
brown,  in  others  of  a  dark  brt>wn*red, 
without  being  exactly  vascular  in  ap^ 
pearance:  at  times  vascular  spots  and 
patches  were  observed  in  some  parts  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  dark  brown,  and 
dark  brown  red  in  others ;  they  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  colon,  the  commencement 
above  and  below  particularly,  in  the 
transverse  arch,  and  sigmoid  flexure. 
J  observed  parts  of  the  colon  in  a  gan- 
grenous state,  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  whole  of  the  ileum,  in  one  sub- 
ject. In  several  instances  the  lunibrl- 
eoid  ascarides  were  found  in  the  intes- 
tines. In  some  instances  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thoracic  duct,  or  receptacu- 
lum  chyli,  seemed  quite  close  and  con- 
tracted. The  invariahle  close  contrac- 
tion of  the  bladder,  I  have  not  omitted 
to  mention  ;  it  was  mostly  lined  with- » 
little  whitish  mucus. 

John  Hamett,  M.D. 

ANALYSES  4  MOiiCKS  Oh'  BOOKS. 

L'Auteur  se  tne  k  allonger  ce  que  le  lecteur  se- 
tae k  abr6ger.'*— D'AhKMBKRT. 

On  Peitilwniial  Choitra;  its  Nature^ 
Prtventioiiy  and  Curative  Treatment, 
By  James  Copland,  M.D.  &c.  &c. 
This,  the  most  recent  vohime  on  cho- 
lera, comes  before  us  with  no  ordinary 
claims  on  our  attention.  We  recognise 
in  it,  though  in  an  expanded  form,  » 
very  able  and  elaborate  article  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterlv  Review-- 
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in  which  the  iDfectious  nature  of  the 
disease  in  question  was  supported  by  a 
masa  of  eridence,  which  scarcely  leaves 
any  thing  to  desire.  The  information 
compressed  into  the  volume  is  of  the 
inost  ample  description,  though  it  is  of 
very  small  size,  and  moderate  price. 
The  disease  is  divided  into  three 
grades:— Ist,  With  marked  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  particularly  diarrhcea. 
2d«  Commencing  with  giddmess,  faint. 
ness«  &c.  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease^  rapidly  following.  dd«  Seizure, 
sudden  and  intense.  The  treatment  is 
divided  in  a  corresponding  manner— 
the  various  measures,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  used  contemporaneously  :^ist 
grade.  Full  vomitinir,  blood- lettmg,  dry 
warmth,  frictions,  diffusible  stimuli,  ca- 
lomel and  opium ;  if  the  stomach  remain 
very  irritable,  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot 
water,  and  soaked  in  oil  or  turpentine, 
to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium ;  subse- 
quent reaction  to  he  moderated,  and  in- 
dications attended  to  on  generd  princi- 
ples as  they  arise.  2d  grade.  Treat- 
ment similar  to  first  stage  of  milder 
grade,  the  external  and  internal  stimu- 
lants beinir  more  vigorously  and  assidu- 
ously applied ;  the  reaction,  if  it  super- 
vene, to  be  treated  on  general  prmci- 
ples.  3d  grade,  Stimulating  emetics, 
and  the  various  other  powerful  means 
recommended  by  the  author  in  his  pa- 
per published  in  this  journal  for  Nov. 
I9ih.    Numerous  formulae  are  given. 

Our  object  is  to  direct  attention  to 
Dr.  Copland's  little  volume,  not  to 
make  any  pretence  of  giving  a  direst 
of  it,  for  this  could  not  be  done 
without  re- printing  it.  We  scarcely 
think  that  we  have  read,  or  heard,  of 
anv  thing  on  cholera,  which  is  not 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Copland ;  indeed, 
his  list  of  works  consulted  seems  to  in- 
clude nearly  all  that  have  been  written 
upon  the  subject. 

An   Addrets  to  the  BritUh  PuhUe  im 
the  latt  horrible  Sysitm  of  Barking; 
containing  on  account  of  the  Methods 
hitherto  adopted  for   Supplying  the 
Anatomical  Schools   with  Subjects; 
and  Suggestions  for  Remedying  the 
Evil,  4rc.  ire.   By  A  Practical  Ana- 
tomist. 
Wb  wish  this  little  pamphlet  an  exten- 
sive circulation;    it  performs  what  it 
professes  in  its  title-page ;  and  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
good,  if  it  only  fall  io^o  the  hands  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.    There 


are,  however,  some  technic»fiUcs  in  it, 
which  must  have  escaped  the  author 
through  haste  and  inadvertence ;  tbetc 
we  hope  to  see  rectified  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
striking  light  in  which  some  of  the  tets 
are  here  set  forth ;  if  they  be  not  new, 
they  have  at  least  all  the  air  of  n«welty 
given  them  bv  this  dexterous  manage* 
ment.  The  objections  which  we  could 
offer  to  some  of  ihe  author's  sugges- 
tions we  think  it  the  less  neceaaary  to 
dwell  upon,  as  our  opinions  on  the 
anatomy  question  have  been  so  amply 
and  frequently  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal ;  but  we  are  bound  to  add, 
that,  on  the  whole,  our  "  Anaiomist** 
seems  to  entertain  tolerably  correct 
views. 

On  Indigettion  and  Cottivenesa.  By 
Edward  Jukes,  Surgeon.  Second 
Edition. 
Mr.  Jukbs  had  the  merit  of  inveat- 
ing— or  if  not,  at  least  of  recalling  to 
the  attention  of  the  profession— the 
pump,  or  syringe,  by  which  the  stomach 
may  be  emptied  of  its  contents.  This 
gave  rise  to  numerous  others,  by  Read, 
Weiss,  &c.  probably  belter  than  the  ori- 
ginal; but  we  are  desirous  of  giving 
the  merit  of  priority  to  Mr.  Jukes,  the 
rather  as  it  is  the  only  point  on 
which  we  can  speak  of  his  performances 
with  commendation.  His  book  is  a 
very  poor  affair,  with  one  or  two  coarse, 
staring,  villainously-coloured  plates,  and 
much  medico-popularMiscourse,  intend- 
ed obviously  for  unprofessional  persons. 
It  is  one  of  a  class  with  which  the  press 
is  at  the  present  moment  overloaded. 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves  of  the 
Human  Body ;  consisting  of  Four 
Parts.  By  Joseph  Swan.  PartlJ. 
Price  Two  Guineas  and  a  Half. 
This,  which  is  the  second  part  of  Mr. 
Swan's  splendid  work,  contains  five 
finished  plates,  with  corresponding  out* 
lines,  representing  the  lumbar  and 
several  portions  of  the  sympathetic 
and  splanchnic  nerves.  We  can  only 
speak  of  the  general  display  of  minute 
and  most  laborious  dissection  which 
they  afford ;  of  their  accuracy  we  can 
say  little,  as  in  this  respect  we  are 
fam  to  rely — and  we  do  so  with  perfect 
confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  the  au- 
thor. As  works  of  art,  they  are,  per- 
haps, superior  to  the  first  part,  which 
looked  rather  flat  in  some  of  the  figures; 
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these  riu  better.  No  ftQatomical  Uftclier 
ou^ht  to  be  without  them*    • 

The  London  Manual  of  Medical  Che- 
iMtf/ry,  4^.  irc^  By  Wm.  Mauohak, 
Surgeon. 
Thb  objects  of  this  little  volume  are 
abundantly  explained  in  the  title  page. 
It  18  intended  tor  students,  and  by  them 
will  be  found  useful.  The  plan  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  many 
of  the  others  havintr  a  similar  object  in 
view,  and,  judging  from  some  passages 
which  we  have  looked  over^  it  seems  to 
be  well  executed. 

Practical  Examinations  on  the  imme^ 
diate  Treatment  of  the  principal 
Emergeneiee  that  occur  in  Surgery 
and  Midwiferif,  Part  I.  By  W.  8. 
Oke,  M .D.,  &€. 
Dr.  Oke  gives  rather  a  grandiloquent 
account  of  his  motive  for  becoming  an 
author.  "  It  was  said  by  one  of  the 
ablest  commanders  of  the  British  navy, 
whilst  expiring  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
from  a  mortal  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  bis  country's  cause,  that 
'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  &c." 
But  the  reader  could  scarcely  come  at 
the  inference  without  assistance;  we 
must  therefore  inform  him  that  the 
above  sentiment  was  the  exciting  cause 
of  the  work  to  which  we  now  call  his 
attention.  The  work,  boivever,  is  much 
better  than  this  introduction  led  us  to 
expect;  it  really  contains  much  useful 
information,  very  well  arranged,  and 
shews  considerable  research.  \Ve  doubt, 
however,  if  it  will  prove  popular,  on 
account  of  its  form.  Question  and  an- 
swer, to  prove  attractive  in  conveying 
the  elements  of  a  science,  require  to  be 
managed  with  very  great  dexterity. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  December  24,  1831. 

*'  Licet  omnlbna,  Itcctetimn  inlhi»  dlgnlUtem  A  r- 
tit  MeMem  Inert}  potestM  modo  veniendi  In  pub- 
licum ftlt,  dicendiperlculum  non  recoto.**— Cics  no  • 

THE  NEW  ANATOMY  BILL. 
Fkom  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
respecting  the  provisions  of  the  New 
Bill*,   it  seems    to   be  as   prudential 

*  These  remarks,  it  will  be  perceiTed.  were 
written  before  we  biMl  aetuaUpseen  tbe  bUl;  we 
bave  allowed  them  to  stand,  bowcTer,  as  tbe  as- 
•nnptiooa  they  go  upon  have  not  proved  to  ba 
moorrect. 


and  guarded  a  piece  of  legislation 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  embracing 
just  as  few  topics  as  possible;  and 
in  its  tone  seeming  rather  to  depre- 
cate than  to  court  discussion.  It  is  la- 
conic and  conciliatory— more  simple  (aa 
it  is  said)  in  its  form  than  the  last  bill, 
and  professing  to  interfere  with  no- 
body's prejudices.  This  would  certainly 
be  all  very  well,  were  we  sure  that  the 
brevity  of  it  was  pregnant  with  wis- 
dom, and  that  its  concession  to  feeling 
involved  in  it  no  sacrifice.  But  when 
we  find  that  the  only  two  (it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  principal;  clauses  as  yet 
given  to  the  public,  are— the  one  of 
them  positive,  and  laying  a  heavy  io» 
junction  on  the  teachers  of  anatomy; 
and  the  other  permissive  and  precari- 
ous, allowing  bodies  to  be  bequeathect, 
or  given  up,  by  the  nearest  relative^ 
and  pointing  out  no  other  source  of 
supply,  we  must  be  permitted  to  enter- 
tain some  doubts  as  to  the  probable  e6- 
ficacy  of  this  long-expected  measure  of 
relief. 

The  objections  to  the  old  bill  were 
many  and  serious;  those  to  the  new 
one  cannot  possibly  be  so  many,  but 
they  may  be  as  difficult  to  be  dealt  with ; 
— the  mode  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  sub- 
jects under  each,  for  example.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  War  bur- 
ton's former  bill,  it  was  to  be  lawful  for 
the  governors  of  prisons  and  hospitals 
to  deliver  up  for  dissection  the  unclaim* 
ed  bodies  of  prisoners  and  patients  dy- 
ing within  their  jurisdiction ;  there  was 
no  sanction,  however,  to  oblige  the  said 
governors  to  deliver  up  those  bodies ; 
it  was  perfectly  optional  with  them  to 
supply  the  schools  or  not,  and  oa 
what  terms  it  migbt  seem  best  to  them. 
.Here  was  a  most  precarious  prospect 
for  the  practical  anatomist :  bodies  not 
to  be  given  pp  fur  dissection  if  they 
were  claimed  by  a  relative  (how  many 
times  removed  the  bill  did  not  say) ;  anil 
after  all,  the  disposal  of  them  altogether 
todq;»end  upon  the  caprice  of  t^^  who 
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had  tlie  bodies  in  pOBeeision.  It  wottM 
have  been  carions  to  obserre  bow  tbis 
system  would  bave  work^d^  had  tbe  bill 
passed  ifato  a  law;  tbe  probability  is, 
•that  it  woald  have  operated  in  favourit*- 
ism,  t>r  in  a  niggardly  doling  out  of  sub- 
jects in  the  quarters  where  they  were 
most  wanted ;  in  Scotland  the  practice 
of  linatomy  would  have  been  com- 
pletely  suppressed ;  and  tbe  schools 
•of  Dublin  and  Paris  would  have 
^been  overstocked  with  pupils.  But 
what  U  the  mode  of  supply  contem- 
plated by  the  New  Bill?— Why,  it 
actually  (will  it  be  believed?)  throws 
e^en  an  additional  source  whence  sub- 
jects may  be  obtained:  with  the  ut- 
most liberality,  as  well  as  regard  for 
the  delicate  feelings  of  the  public,  it 
shews  itself  to  be  no  "  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;"  there  is  not  to  be  one  law  for  the 
poor  and  another  for  the  rich ;  tbe  ana- 
tomist may  claim  one  class  as  well  as 
the  other ;  and  may  have  both  equally, 
or  both  together — that  is,  if  he  can  get 
either.  Under  tbe  provisions  of  the 
new  anatomy  bill,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Warbnrton  when  applying  for  leave  to 
bring  it  into  parliament,  **  nobody  is  to 
Im  dissected  unless  he  has  given  his  con- 
tent to  that  effect  when  alive,  or  be 
given  up  by  his  nearest  relative  after 
death."  See  what  an  exalted  view  of 
the  rapid  improvement  of  human  ao- 
ciety  tbis  shews  that  Mr.  Warburton 
takes :  in  his  former  design,  he  thought 
it  adviseable  to  allow  the  supply  of  the 
schools  of  anatomy  to  depend  on  the 
good  sense  of  jailers  and  heads  of  hos- 
pitals :  in  bis  preseni  one,  be  leaves  it 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  individual 
members  of  society,  to  evince  a  proper 
regard  for  the  interests  of  science :  be 
puts  his  trust  in  the  march  of  intellect, 
has  no  misgivings  about  the  fate  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  studies,  and  is 
careless  about  any  little  abhorrence  that 
might  be  entertained  of  the  details  of 
Its  processes.  But  seriously,  can  Mr. 
Warburton  have  formed  any  estimate  of 


the  numbers  who  will  bequeath  tbea- 
selves  to  "  the  surgeons" — especislly 
if  that  part  of  the  law  be  not  repealed, 
by  which  dissection  is  proclaimed  to  be 
a  punishment  and  a  disgrace  ? 

The  forAier  bill  said  nothing  tbost 
repealing  that  item  of  the  penal  Isw 
which  makes  it  a  portion  of  tbe  mar- 
tierer's  sentence  that  his  body  be  "dli- 
sected  and  anatomised;"  the  preteot 
one,  we  understand,  does.  Tbe  troth 
is,  that  whoever  will  legUlate  for 
the  regulation  of  the  schools  of  sos- 
tomy  in  this  country,  must  take  h» 
choice  of  one  or  other  of  two  courses: 
he  must  repeal  the  dbsecttogpartof  the 
murderer's  sentence,  and  then  bsiig»is» 
as  best  he  may,  for  the  bodies  of  all  the 
unclaimed  and  unknown  who  die  ia  hos- 
pitals, workhouses,  and  jails, — or,  al- 
lowing that  absurd  and  mischiefoui 
item  to  remain  in  the  statute-book,  he 
must  insist  on  having,  for  the  purpo«« 
of  anatomy,  not  only  the  bodies  o(  est-  j 
cuted  murderers,  but  of  all  who  »« 
executed,  nu  matter  for  what  crime ; 
also  of  all  who  die  in  jails,  prisons,  »"* 
penitentiaries  ;  in  short,  the  bodies  of 
all  those  must  be  available  who  die 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crifljifl" 
law.  There  is  no  middle  course.  ^^' 
section  must  continue  to  be  looked  opo^ 
as  a  mode  of  punishment,  and  of  affixw^ 
the  brand  of  infamy  on  tbe  memory  of  the 
deceased ;  or  it  must  be  cleariy  shewn  to 
l>e  what  it  is,  a  perfectly  barmlcsi,  hu 
most  useful  process— if  not  the  m^* 
unobjectionable  mode  of  disposing  ^ 
tbe  body,  certainly  the  most  useful »» 
honourable  way  of  applying  the  rcws*"' 
of  the  human  being.  Mr.  Warburton, 
at  all  events,  may  rest  assured  that 
he  will  be  able  to  obtain  no  supp'Jf 
of  any  consequence  from  bequests,  w 
long  as  dissection  is  looked  upon  >* 
infamous  and  penal. 


Another  feature  in  the  provisions 


of 


tbe  old  bill,  and  which  we  find  has  un- 


dergone a  complete  wodifieatio^  >° 


llie 


new  one,  is  that  which  related  to  the 
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licensing  of  die  schools.  There  are  (o 
be  Ma  licenses,  it  seems,  under  the  new 
system ;  free  trade  is  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day ;  and  whoever  can  get  bodies 
without  exfaamation,  boricing,  or  rob- 
bery»  may  dissect  them.  What  can  be 
moTp  liberal  than  this,  considering  the 
profusion  of  subjects  which  the  recently 
more  enlightened  state  of  the  public 
promises  to  pour  upon  anatomists? 
fiut  in  sober  earnest,  wenerer  yetdid  bear 
any  reasonable  ol»jection  urged  against 
the  licensing  system.  Among  the  many 
Teasons  for  dissent  put  forth  by  the  op- 
posers  of  Mr.  Warborton*8  first  mea- 
•flure,  we  know  not  that  there  was  one 
more  unfounded  than  this ;  and  what 
appeared  to  us  most  curionB  and  unae- 
couotable  iu  the  objection,  was,  that  it 
came  from  the  very  people  who 
cried  the  loudest  for  the  introduction  of 
^e  F^nch  mode  cf  management.  We 
are  for  the  French  mode  too ;  but  in  be- 
ing so,  we  are  decidedly  not  for  omit- 
ting* the  regulating  power  which  makes 
she  roost  essential  part  of  it.  If  the 
government  take  the  supply  of  sub- 
jects for  dissection  under  their  own  su- 
perintendance  (as  eventually  must  be 
4be  case,  though  it  may  not  be  so  pro- 
vided in  Mr.  Warburton's  new  bill)  they 
have  a  right,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  re- 
quire that  every  one  who  teaches  aoa- 
tomy  shall  be  provided  with  a  li- 
cense. It  is  any  thing,  then,  in  our 
opinion,  but  an  improvement  in  the 
proposed  bill,  that  it  should  be  without 
a  clause  for  rendering  licenses  imperative. 
In  short,  we  cannot  help  concluding 
with  the  remark,  that  we  see  nothing  in 
this  new  piece  of  legislation  to  in- 
duce us  to  think  favourably  of  it. 
The  supply  of  bodies,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  be  left  in  as  precarious 
a  state  as  ever;  and  the  dispens- 
ing ivith  licenses,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  prove  extremely  ill-advised— not 
only  from  the  irreguhirities  which  it  will 
give  rise  to,  but  front  the  injurious  ope- 
ration o(  free-trade  principles^  in  deal- 


ing  with  a  commodity  so  precious  as 
the  human  body  is  likely  to  be,  under 
the  provbions  of  the  contemplated 
measure,  ft  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  how  absurd  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  anatomy,  every  persoa 
must  admit  one  other  particular  of 
the  New  Bill  to  be :  we  allude  to  the 
appointing  of  inspectors,  and  the  in* 
sisting  of  registers  being  kept,  under 
the  new  state  of  things— while  there  is 
no  step  taken  for  securing  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  supply  of  subjects. 
What  is  this  but  to  compel  anatomists 
to  engage  in  a  contraband  traffic,  and 
then  to  keep  a  regular  ledger  of  the 
goods  that  may  have  passed  through 
their  hands?  Preposterous  in  the  ex* 
trerae ! 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BILL. 

WjB  have  just  been  favoured  with  the 
perusal  of  this  document :  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  shortest  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever,  seen^  amounting  altogether,  with 
all  its  technicalities,  to  no  more  than 
three  folio  pages  and  a  half..  After  a 
brief  preamble,  it  proceeds  at  once  to 
business.  1.  Inspectors  of  the  schools 
of  anatomy  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  2.  These  inspec- 
tors are  to  visit  any  place  where  ana- 
tomy is  carried  on ;  to  receive  returns 
and  certificates ;  and  are  to  be  paid 
by  salary.  3.  Executors  and  adminis- 
trators may  permit  bodies,  of  which 
they  have  lawful  custody,  to  be  anato- 
mically examined,  unless  the  person, 
when  alive,  have  expressed  in  writing, 
or  orally,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  witnesses,  his  repugnance  to  such 
examination.  4.  Those  bodies  to  be 
removed  only  by  certificate,  signed  by 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased, 
or  some  other  medical  man ;  the  certifi- 
cate and  body  going  together  to  the  ana- 
tomist. 5.  Graduates  or  licentiates  in 
medicine,  or  members  or  fellows  of  any 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  profesaors, 
teachers,  or  students  of   mediohie  or 
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Buvgery,  may  lawfully  receiye*  possess 
for  exam  illation  X  and  examine  such 
bodies  as  aforesaid,  provided  with  the 
necessary  certificates.  6.  The  Inspec- 
tor  to  get  the  certificates  within  tjotnty^ 
four  hours,  and  the  party  receiving  the 
body  to  enter  the  particulars  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  7*  The 
Anatomists  aforesaid  not  to  be  liable 
to  prosecution,  penalty,  or  punish* 
ment,  for  any  offence  against  this 
act,  unless  proceedings  be  instituted  by 
the  Attorney-General,  or  by  leave  of  the 
King's  Bench,  in  England,  or  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor  in  Scotland.  8.  The 
act  does  not  interfere  with  Post- 
mortem examinations.  9.  So  much 
of  the  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31,  as  di- 
rects that  the  bodies  of  Murderers 
may  be  dissected,  is  to  be  repealed,— 
the  body,  instead,  to  be  hung  in  chains, 
4>r  buried  on  the  highway.  10.  And  the 
act  is  not  to  extend  to  Ireland. 


PRETENDED  "  CURES"  FOR 
CHOLERA. 

OcR  readers  may  possibly  remember  that 
the  week  before  last  we  alluded  to  the 
astounding  fact,  that  a  well-known  phy- 
sician at  Sunderland  had  written  to  the 
government,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  cure  for  cholera,  and  intimating  his 
readiness  to  make  known  the  same 
— for  a  consideration.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for 
^t  denouement  which  followed  a  few  days 
after  by  the  appearance  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  :— 

Snoderlimd,  Dec.  17* 
Mr.  Editor,— I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  informing  you  that  1  have  completed 
my  analysis  of  the  blood  of  epidemic 
cholera  patients,  and  ert  long  shall  lay 
before  the  public  the  results  of  my  ln« 
vestigation  and  method  of  cure. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Editor, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
W.  Reid  Clannt,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  SanderUsd 
Board  of  Health. 

Now  we  shall  dismiss  Dr.  Clanny  and 


bis^  pretensions  very  shortly.  The  rate  of 
mortality  at  Sunderland,  when  cholera 
broke  out  there,  was  as  nearly  as  may  be 
one  in  three,  and  it  continues uudiminid^ 
td.  It  thus  appears  by  his  own  shew- 
ing, either  that  he  has  no  "  method  of 
eure^**  or  that  the  said  method  has  been 
withheld  from  his  suffering  townsmen. 
Is  this  a  moment  for  any  man  who  con- 
ceives he  has  discovered  any  thing  tend- 
ing to  diminish  the  danger,  and  allay 
the  fears  excited  by  cholera,  to  talk  of 
communicating  it  ere  long.  We  were 
amused  to  learn  that  our  notice  pro- 
duced two  letters  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  putting   them  on  their  f^aard, 

that  if were  the  person  alluded  to 

as  possessing  "  a  cnre'*  for  cholera, 
they  must  be  cautious  in  admitting  his 
claims,  inasmuch  as  the  real  merit  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him  who  now  ad* 
dressed  them,  and  who  bad  communi- 
cated his  discovery  to  the  above. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  for  gentlemen 
to  begin  by  proving  that  there  is  «  cure. 
As  Mrs.  Glass  says,  "  First  catch  your 
hare/'  &c. 

IS  IT  COMPULSORY  WITH  MEDICAL 
MEN  TO  REPORT  CASES  OF  MA- 
LIGNANT DISEASE  IF  REQUIRED 
TO  DO  SO  \ 

Aboot  ten  days  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  in 
which  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  practitioners  were  obliged  by 
law  to  report  cases  of  malignant  diseases 
when  required  so  to  do. 

Our  former  observations  were  made 
in  consequence  of  having  ascertained 
that  the  legal  authorities  who  had  been 
consulted  bad  given  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  Privy  Council  had  it  in  their 
power  to  compel  medical  men  to  make 
the  required  returns.  On  referring  to 
the  statute-book,  we  perceive  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  specific  enactment  on 
this  partieolar  point;  but  the  general 
clause,  to  make  **  such  order  as  they 
ahall  deem  necessary  and  expedient," 
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we  are  infonoed,  by  what  ^^  regard  at 
a  competent  legal  opiaiooy  empowers 
the  aothorities  to  require  the  returns 
aUnded  to,  the  contemning  party  being 
subject  to  prosecution,  and  amenable  to 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  the  laat  of 
the  subjoined  extracts. 

Extracts  from  <Ae  Statute-Book,  in  r«- 
ferenee  to  the  QMrantine  Act. 

**  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lords,  and  others 
of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  them,  to  tnake  tuch 
order  ae  they  ihaUeet  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient upon  any  unforeseen  emei^ency, 
or  in  any  particular  case  or  cases,  with 
respect  to  any  vessel  arriving,  and  hav- 
ing any  infectioftts  disease  or  distemper 
on  board,  or  on  board  of  which  any  in- 
fectious disease  or  distemper  may  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  voyage." 

**  And  in  case  of  any  infectious  dis- 
ease or  distemper  appearing,  or  break-« 
ing  out  in  the  united  kingdom,  or  the 
island  aforesaid,  to  make  such  orders, 
and  give  such  direction,  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  any  per- 
sons Infected  with  any  such  disease  or 
distemper,  and  the  rest  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  as  shall  appear  to  the  said 
Lords,  or  others  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
to  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  that 
purpose.*' 

**  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  that  all 
offences  committed  against  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  for  which  no  spe- 
cific penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment 
ifl  provided  by  this  act,  shall  and  may 
be  tried,  heard,  and  determined  before 
three  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  riding,  division^  city,  or  place, 
where  such  offence  or  disobedience  shall 
happen ;  and  if  any  person  bhall  be  con- 
victed of  any  such  offence  or  disobedi- 
dience,  he  or  she  shall  be  liable,  to  such 
forfeiture  or  penalty,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  five  tiundred  pounds  for  any 
offence,  or  to  such  imprisonment,  not 
exceeding  ttvelve  months,  for  any  one 
offence  as  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
three  justices  of  peace,  be  judged 
proper." 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA. 
The  cholera  is  spreading  progressively, 
but  not  very  rapidly,  in  the  north  of 


Eaghmd.  Its  course  is  not  essenti^ly 
diTO-ent  from  that  it  has  held  in  oth^ 
countries  during  the  winter.  The  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  a  trifle  above  one 
in  three,  as  appears  by  the  following 
table,  including  the  reports  received  in 
London  to  the  23d  :— 
Sanderland  .  Total  cases,  511— Dead,  18^ 
Newcastle  .  .  .  153  .  53 
NorthSbields&Tyoemoiith,    7        •  5 

Houghton-le-Spring        .        8        .  3 

By  a  letter  we  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Greenhow,  of  North  Shields^ 
we  perceive  that  the  chain  of  connexion, 
from  patient  to  patient,  has  in  that 
quarter  been,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
plete, and  easily  traced.  Dr.  Daun 
states  the  same  fact  with  regard  to 
Sunderland,  from  whence  he  has  re- 
turned, satisfied  that  the  disease  is 
contagious. 

DR.  HAMETT  ON  CHOLERA. 
We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  Dr.  Ha** 
mett's  valuable  papers  at  page  441  i 
they  contain  a  most  excellent  descrip* 
tion  of  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem 
appearances  of  cholera.  The  writer  is 
a  non-contagionist,  and  we  shall  next 
Week  give  his  views  upon  this  part  of 
the  question.  By  the  way,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  paper  against  contagion,  which 
the  author  seems  to  think  we  may  re- 
ject, on  account  of  his  opinions  differ- 
ing from  our  own.  Be  it  known  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have  no 
object  in  view  but  the  discovery  of  truth ; 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished by  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
argument. 

ANOTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF  CHO- 
LERA. 
We  last  week  gave  Magendie's  pithy 
sentence  on  cholera  :  how  different  the* 
style  of  M.  licmery,  a  countryman  of 
his,  who  lately  presented  a  'memoir 
on  the  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  began  with  the  words, 
••  Semhfable  au  papillon  leger  —  /"  His 
learned  auditors,  who  had  composed 
their  faces  with  due  solemnity  on  the 
announcement  of  the  paper,  were  so 
entertained  with  this  unexpected  com- 
mencement, that  it  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  sent  to  the 
*'  Cholera  Commission'*  without  ano- 
ther word  being  heard. 
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COLD  AFFUSION  IN  CHOLERA,        malignant  cliolera  are  Ae  necoMary  emue* 

.  ,  qaences  of  *'  any  cause  capable  of  makiog 

Thb  cholera  is  rapidly  declining  at  Ber-    ^^   peculiar  impresBion  upon  the  mtem 

lin ;    the  rate  *  ot  mortality  baa   been    ^hich  that  of  thb  disease  evidently  <ioe«  ;** 

above  one  in  two,  1390  having  perished        '  -      *     ^- ^ ""'- '  -"-  — 

out  of  a2l9.  The  principal  fact  ascer- 
tained, with  respect  to  treatment,  is  the 
efficacy  of  cold  affusions.  This  is  the 
most  efficient  method  of  cure*.— Ga- 
zitU  d\Augsbourg. 

EFFECTS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 
Thbsk   are   fearfully  illustrated  in   a 
report  of  the  American  Temperance 
Society,  lately  published.    It  is  calcu- 

Sted  that  between  twenty  and  thirty 
lousand  persons  annually  die  from  ex- 
cessive drinking,  and  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  are  thereby  af- 
^icted  with  disease,  and  plunged  into 
misery.  The  number  of  paupers,  al- 
most all  reduced  to  penury  b^  drinking, 
who  were  admitted  mto  the  infirmaries 
at  Philadelphia,  amounted  in  1823  to 
4908 ;  in  1824  to  5251 ;  in  1825  to 
4393 ;  in  1826  to  4272.  The  hospitals 
and  penitentiary  at  New  York  contain 
about  2000,  reduced  to  disease  or  want 
by  intemperance. 

WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Dec  17,  1881. 

Ma,  ClIINNOCK  IN   THE   CbAIIU 


Galvanwn  in  Cholera* 
yf-^tn  the  pennission  of  the  society,  the 
chairman  read  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip,  on  the  nature  and  treatment' 
of  malignant  cholera,  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
ample  abstract  :'-> 

The  author  began  by  observing,  that  it  is 
not  nntU  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  that  we  can  pretend 
to-  restore  the  functions  of  the  organs  pri- 
marily affected,  on  which  the  affection  of  the 
reatoepends*  With  regard  to  cholera,  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  elucidate  its  na- 
ture have  been  unsuooessful ;  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  presuming  in  Dr.  Philip  to  en- 
deavour to  tnrow  light  on  the  subject,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  for  nearly  twenty  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  inquiries  into  the 
laws  of  the  vital  functions.    He  would  con- 


and  for  the  better  understanding  of  those 
principles,  he  would  refer  to  the  phymolog;i* 
cal  facts  contained  in  his  work  on  the  vital 
functions,  and  his  papers  in  the  Philoeophi- 
cal  Transactions. 

It  appears  from  direct  experiment,  that 
the  more  perfect  animals  possess  three  d»- 
tinct  powers — the  sensorial,  nervous,  aod 
muscular  powers ;  that  none  of  these  )u|t« 
any  direct  dependence  on  the  others,  but  are 
all  so  connected  through  their  organs,  that 
each  is  more  or  less  directly  capable  of  in- 
fluencing the  others,  and  none  can  long  sur- 
vive the  destruction  of  any  one.  llie  senso- 
rial power  is  capable  of  directly  influeadng 
the  organs  of  the  nervous  power,  even  to  it* 
immediate  and  total  destruction.  The  saaie 
is  true  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  on  the 
organs  of  the  muscular  power  throoghou^ 
every  part  of  our  frame ;  and  althou^  the 
muscular  power  has  no  such  direct  influence 
on  the  organs  of  either  of  the  preceding 
powers,  it  has,  through  the  medium  of  th« 
circulation,  an  influence  of  equal  extent  oo 
them.  It  is  essential,  in  either  tracing  the 
laws  of  the  animal  econdmy  in  health,  or  in 
unfolding  the  nature  of  its  diseases,  that  w« 
should  be  able  clearly  to  determine  what 
functions  belong  to  each  of  these  powers 
llie  function  of  the  muscular  power  beia^ 
simple,  and  well  defined,  is  easily  distin- 
guished. In  distinguishing  the  numerous 
and  more  complicated  functions  of  the  sen- 
sorial and  nervous  powers,  there  b  mora 
difficulty.  Two  sets  of  experiments,  con- 
ducted on  different  principles,  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose ;  the  object  of  the  one  being 
to  determine  what  functions  cease  after  the 
nervous  power  is  withdrawn,  and  of  the 
other,  what  functions  remain  after  the  re* 
movaJ  of  the  sensorial  power  \  and  tbe  re- 
sults of  these  sets  of  experiments  in  ai(  re- 
spects corresponded,  and  served  to  confirm 
each  other.  Ffom  them  it  appeared  that  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  power  are,  1st,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  excite  the  mus- 
cles of  involuntary^  motion  \  2dly,  to  cause  an 
evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial  blood,  by 
which  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body 
is  maintaiued ;  3dly,  to  form  from  the  blood 
the  various  secreted  fluids,  whether  excre- 
mentitious,  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy ;  and,  4thly,  to  maintain  the  other 
assimilatinff  processes,  by  which  the  healthy 
structure  of  every  part  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. ' 

Keeping  these  positions  in  view,  it' is  nexC 
to  be  considered  what  are  tlie  necessary  con- 
sequences  of  an  injurious  impression  made 


fine  himself  to  a  general  view  of  the  nature 

of  the  complaint,  and  point  but,   on  very       ^  ^  ^  ^_  . 

simple  principles,  that  all  the  symptoms  of'    on  the  nervous  system',  of  so  powerful  a  na- 

tpre  as  immediately  to  impair  all  its  func- 
tions. The  voluntary  powers  .are  of  course 
enfeebled ;  and  from  the  immediate  influence 


*  Thit  remedy  la  recommended  In  cholera  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  in  a  communication  Just  re- 
ceived.—£.0. 
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of  the  neiToustm  the  miucalar  iystem,  and 
coneeqiientlj  on  the  heart  and  blood-veMela, 
the  circulation  languishes,  these  effects  being 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  force  and 
soddenness  of  the  impression  made  on  the 
nervoos  system,  and  the  liability  of  that  sys- 
tem at  the  time  to  suffer  from  the  impres* 
■ion.  In  proportion  to  the  debilitating  effect 
produced  on  the  nervous  8yst<^m.  the  process 
by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  sup- 
ported, fails.  In  the  same  proportion,  the 
functions  of  the  various  secreting  surfaces  is 
deranged.  The  air  cells  and  tubes  of  the 
Jongs,  for  example,  become  £logged  with 
phlegm,  in  consequence  of  which  the  air  can 
no  longer  effect  the  necessary  change  On  the 
blood ;  the  temperature  therefore  fails. 

The  other  assimilating  processes  also  ne* 
cessarily  fail,  so  that  the  due  structure  of  the 
▼iial  organs  is  no  longer  preserved.  The 
lungs  u  particular,  from  their  structure, 
bring  more  evident  than  that  of  the  other 
vital  organs,  when  the  cause  is  very  power- 
ful, but  not  sufficient  immediately  to  destroy 
life,  are  soon  observed  to  lose  the  healthy 
structure.  Their  air-cells  and  tubes,  it  has 
been  found  by  repeated  experiment,  are  at 
length  obliterated,  and  they  assume  a  solid 
and  fleshy  appearance,  as  found,  it  mav  be 
rematkecf,  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  die  of 
malignant  cholera,  strikingly  illustrating  the 
similarity  of  the  cases.  As  these  changes 
proceed,  the  breathing  necessarily  becomes 
oppressed,  the  whole  body  cold,  and  the  sur- 
face pale,  and  at  length  dark-coloured.  The 
body  cools  on  the  same  principle  as  that  in 
which  life  is  extinct ;  but  the  lungs  still  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  while 
respiration  continues,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
eoolinginflnence  of  the  immediate  contact  of 
the  external  air,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
dead  body.  Thus  at  length  the  expired  air 
ts  no  longer  heated,  but  remains  of  the  tem- 
,  perature.of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the 
moisture  it  has  imbibed  from  the  lungs,  to  the 
band  feels  still  colder.  Are  not  these,  which 
are  the  necessary  effects  of  a  loss  of  power 
2d  the  nervous  system,  the  leading  symptoms 
of  the  more  severe  cases  of  malignant  cho- 
leral 

Dr.  Philip  then  proceeds  to  state,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  ereat  peculiarity  by 
which  this  disease  is  distinguished  from  all 
others,  is,  that  in  it  the  nervous  and  senso* 
rial  powers  cease  together,  the  sensorial 
Auctions  only  ceasing  in  consequence  of  the 
ceaatng  of  those  of  the  nervous  system ; 
whereas  (except  in  cases  when  death  en- 
sues from  an  extreme  and  sudden  injury  of 
either  of  the  two  systems,  when  life  becomes 
instantly  extinct),  in  all  the  modes  of  death 
with  wmch  we  are  acquainted,  the  sensorial 
functions  are  always  the  first  to  cease.  It 
is  owing  to  this  peculiarity  that,  in  cholera, 
the  mental  faculties  remain  to  the  last ;  the 
cause  of  the  disease  making  its  impression 
on  the  nervoos  system  alone,  and  the  sen- 
forial  having  no  direct  dependence  on  the 


aervoQs  power.  .With  the  help  of  tbei«  o(m«> 
siderations.  Dr.  Philip  thinks  that  little 
doubt  can  remain  with  respect  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease ;  nor  would  it  fail  to  be  placed 
in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  if  there  wer* 
time  allowed  him  to  examine  each  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  separately :  one  of 
them,  however~-Tkhe  discharge  from  tho 
bowels,  which  so  frequently  attends  it— ^ 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  few  re- 
marks. The  author  has  proved,  by  experi<> 
meat,  that  when  secreting  surfaces  hav« 
suffered  an  injury  in  their  nervous  power» 
they  pour  out  an  increased  quantity  of  fluid 
of  a  depraved  character.  Thus,  when  the 
eighth  pair  is  divided,  though  without 
cutting  off  the  influence  of  the  brain,  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach  is  found  much  more 
copious  than  in  health;  while  the  food  is 
found  comparatively  dry  and  wholly  indigest'* 
ed,wLen  the  cerebral  communication  is  com- 
pletely cut  off.  It  must  be  on  this  principl0 
that  the  diarrhcea  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a 
favourable  symptom  than  the  contrary*  It 
is  the  consequence  of  the  nervous  power  of 
the  bowels  being  to  a  great  degree  impaired* 
yet  not  wholly  destroyed.  So  also  with  re« 
gafd  to  the  vomiting  and  hiccup ;  for,  in  the 
worst  states  of  the  disease,  the  nervous  syai 
tem  is  incapable  of  producing  these  symp^ 
toms.  In  like  manner  the  spasms  of  volpn- 
tary  motion,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  breath- 
ing, the  intenseness  of  the  dark  colour  of 
the  blood,  and  consequent  appearance  of 
the  patient,  the  change  in  the  other  pro- 
perties of  the  blood,  its  accumulation  ia 
the  vital  organs  and  recession  from  the 
surface— all  these,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shew,  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a 
certain  and  sudden  diminution  of  neiroua 
power.  But  a  more  extended  consideration 
of  these  heads,  as  well  as  of  several  practi- 
cal inferences  suggested  by  them,  were  pre* 
eluded  by  ^e  limits  of  the  paper.  The  an* 
thor,  however,  wished  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  urging  a  trial  of  two  reme- 
dies :  one  of  these  was  the  application  of 
powerful  irritants  applied  to  the  occiput  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  spine.  Near 
those  parts  lie  the  origins  of  all  the  vital 
nerves— where  the  failure  of  power  evidently 
exists ;  and  this  corresponded  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Lange,  of  Cronstadt,  recently  re- 
commended in  strong  terms  by  Dr.  Bany. 
The  other  remedy  was  the  employmeiiC  of 
Galvanism,  already  suggested  by  several 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  author  of  a 
paper  in  the  Medical  Gatette,  who  relates  a 
case  in  which  it  was  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

When  we  see  that  galvanism  is  capable  of 
perfectly  restoring  the  functions  of  vital 
organs  after  they  have  been  wholly  destroyed 
by  dividing  snd  displacing  their  nerves,  we 
should  at  first  view  expect  to  find  it  a  specific 
in  the  disease  before  us.  But  there  are  two 
circumstances  which  tend  to  check  this  san- 
guine expectation.    We  are  not  sure  that 
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the  servooB  power  is  merely  withdrawn  in 
malignant  cholera :  it  may  be  vitiated  Vy 
the  continaed  action  of  the  poison  which  pro- 
daces  the  disease ;  and  how  far  galvanism 
ean  counteract  its  morbid  state  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  trial ;  and  if  it  is  capable 
of  coonteracting  it,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  degree  in  which  it  can  be  eafely  applied 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  sup- 
porting the  function  of  a  vital  organ,  a  very 
considerable  galvanic  power  is  required.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ki  our  clumsy 
mode  of  applying  it,  the  same  de^e  of 
power  will  be  sufficient  as  when  appued  by 
nature  herself. 

Dr.  Philip  concluded  with  some  remarks 
on  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  galvanic 
powers. 

A  very  desultory  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Philip's  paper,  and  though 
some  few  good  remarks  were  made,  yet  they 
bore  BO  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole,  that 
our  readers  will  lose  little  by  our  declining 
to  record  them;  a  decision,  by  the  way, 
which  our  narrowing  space  scarcely  leaves 
optional. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday,  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1832;  when  Da.  Whytb  is  to  open 
the  debate  with  an  account  of  his  pracucal 
experience  in  the  disease. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

Removal  of  a  Congenital  Tumor. 
HsNav  Heklis,  let.  15  months,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  December  loth. 
This  child,  who  is  remarkably  healthy,  was 
bom  with  a  tumor  of  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel  nut,  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  nose.  The 
mother  says  that  it  was  very  firm,  and  al- 
most  immoveably  fixed.  For  a  considerable 
time  its  increase  in  size  was  not  very  per- 
ceptible, but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
mouths  it  has  grown  very  considerably.  The 
tumor  now  acquired  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
was  very  hard,  aqd  firmly  connected  to  the 
parts  beneath.  The  skin  covering  it  had  a 
remarkably  shining  appearance,  and  was  ad. 
herent  to  the  substance  of  the  tumor.  No 
pain  was  produced  even  when  roughly 
handled  during  the  examinations  which  were 
made  of  it.  The  parents  of  the  child  had 
applied  to  several  practitioners,  who  had  em- 
ployed various  embrocations,  &c.  without 
effect ;  they  therefore  consented  to  its  re- 
moval by  Mr.  Earle  ;  and  this  was  done  on 
Saturday. 

Two  incisions  were  commenced  near  to 
the  inner  comer  of  the  left  eye,  and  were 
continued  downwards  over  the  front  of  the 
tumor  to  near  the  lower  part  of  the  left  nos- 
tril, including  an  elliptical  portion  of  skin, 
^he  integuments  were  next  carefuUv  dis- 
sected off  the  tumor  on  each  side,  and,  be* 
ing  freely  exposed,  the  connexions  of  the 
latter,  which  existed  with  the  cartilages  of 
the  nose,  were  divided  with  a  small  scalpe]  -, 


care  being  taken  to  dis^t  it  off  from  tke 
cartilage  without  penetrating  into  the  csvity 
of  the  nostril.  A  small  vessel  bled  Tatber 
freely,  but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to 
place  a  ligature  open  it.  The  edges  o#  the 
wound  were  now  brought  accurately  together, 
and  maintained  by  three  sutures. 

The  substance  of  the  tumor  wan  of  a.  re- 
markably firm  and  white  textnre,  wad  in 
some  parts  very  similar  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose,  with  which  the  tumor  almost  ap- 
peared identified,  llie  little  patient  in  do- 
mg  quite  well,  and  the  cieatriz  promises  to 
be  very  small* 


The  ease  of  Extirpation  of  the  MaxiUa, 
Mary  Cave,  the  poor  woman  upon  whsm 
Mr.  £arle  operated,  on  last  Saturday  fort- 
night, has  daHy  been  gaining  strength ;  her 
appearance  has  wonderfully  improved,  and 
the  whole  Kne  of  the  external  wound  is  com- 
pletely cicatrized,  excepting  at  one  small 
point  m  the  upper  lip.  The  mouth  has  been 
last  filling  with  healthy  granulations,  bot  at 
one  point— vis.  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
palatine  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone — there  has  been  a  reproduction  of  the 
same  disease  which  had  been  removed.  This, 
which  equalled  in  size  a  small  nut,  was 
separated  yesterday  with  a  scalpel,  and  ths 
concentrated  nitric  acid  applied  to  the  di- 
vided surface.  The  slough  has  not  )-et  se- 
parated. The  ligature  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  carotid  artery  came  away 
yesterday,  and  the  patient  is  to-day  qnito 
comforuble. 

[N.  B.  We  wish  to  observe,  that  in  the 
woodcut  which  accompanied  our  report  of 
this  case,  the  cheek  was  by  no  means  snffi- 
ciently  prominent.] 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 
Aneurism  of  tho  Subclavian  Artery ^Oper^i* 

tien — Pathological  Appearanee$, 
Thomas  AntriMi  9su50,  a  st^leman,  living 
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•i  Cbelfea,  admitted  into  the  bospiul 
November  17, 1851,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Brodie*  A  pulaating  tumor  is  to  be  felt  at 
|be  upper  part  and  right  side  of  the  cbest. 
io  the  boUow  formed  by  the  clavicle,  ribs,  and 
axilla.  It  ia  about  the  sise  of  a  «mali  lemon, 
having  ite  long  diameter  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subclavian  and  axillaiy  artery. 
The  pulsation  is  exceedmgly  distinct,  and 
the  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  usnsl  in 
aneurism  is  communicated  to  the  hand* 
Ptetsure  on  the  artery  above  the  clavicle 
completely  arrests  the  pulsation  and  dimi- 
nishes the  tumor,  which,  if  examined' under 
theae  oireumsunces,  appears  to  contain 
some  cosgulum. 

•  He  complains  occasionally  of  coldness  and 
slight  numbness  in  the  right  arm,  but  does 
not  experience  pain  or  uneasiness  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  He  can  use  the  right 
arm  freely,  and  states,  "  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  tumor,  un- 
less he  places  his  back  against  the  wall,  or 
any  other  firm  body,  when  the  pulsation  in 
the  part  becomes  ver^  distinct." 

Pulse  6i,  slightly  irregular,  equal  at  both 
wrists.  The  arteries  throughout  the  body 
pulsate  more  distinctly  than  natural,  end 
with  greater  rotundity  and  fulness.  No 
c^gb,  pain  in  the  chest,  or  palpitation; 
tongue  rather  white ;  bowels  regular. 
.  About  eight  weeks  ago,  he  experienced 
violent  paio  in  the  right  arm,  chiefly  in  the 
bourse  of  the  muscular  spiral  nerve ;  it  was 
always  relieved  by  moving  the  limb.  First 
discovered  the  tumor  seven  weeks  ago,  when 
shaving.  It  was  unattended  by  pain,  and 
has  continued  so  up  to  the  preaent  time. 
He  has  not  met  with  any  strain  or  other  in- 
jury in  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  and  has 
had  light  work  and  good  health  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years. 

.  Hia  diet  was  regulated,  his  bowels  kept 
open,  and  he  had  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of 
byoscyamuB  in  camphor  mixiure,twice  a  day. 

A  consultation  was  held,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  subclavian  artery  should  be 
tied,  and  Mr  Brodie  performed  the  opera- 
tioo  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Operation,  —  An  incision,  about  three 
Inches  in  length,  was  made  in  the  integu- 
ments, just  above  the  clavicle,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
joint,  and  extending  directly  outwards  and 
slightly  upwards.  This  was  effected  by  first 
drawing  down  the  skin  over  the  clavicle, 
and  cutting  on  the  bone  itself.  This  wound- 
ed one  or  two  superficial  arteries,  which 
were  secured.  The  superficial  fascia  of  the 
neck  and  platisma  myoides  were  next  di- 
vided, together  with  some  of  the  adipose 
tissae  immediately  beneath.  This  exposed 
the  external  jugular  vein,  which  was  tied 
with  two  ligatures  and  divided  between 
them.  The  dissection  was  now  continued 
with  a  blunt  silver  scalpel  and  forceps,  great 
care  being  taken  to  expose  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  nerves  which  go  to  form  the  axil^ 


kty  plexus.  Some  short  time  elapsed  before 
the  artery  was  fully  exposed,,  the  pulsations 
of  which  were  now  distinctly  visible  to  many 
of  the  by-standers.  It  was  situated  rather 
deeply^  much  cellular  and  adipose  tissue 
being  interposed  between  it  and  the  skin. 
The  transversalis  colli  and  omo-hyoideus 
were  visiblr;  the  scalenus  anticus  was 
felt,  but  not  dissected.  The  subclavian 
vein  was  seen  below,  and  a  nerve  of  some 
size  ran  just  above,  and  rather  before,  the 
artery.  A  small  vein  which  descended  from 
the  neck,  was  also  .perceptible..  The  artery 
was  evidently  dilated  to  nearly  twice  its  na« 
tural  sixe ;  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbonr* 
hood  were  consolidated  by  lymph,  which 
had  been  previously  effused.  A  curved  siU 
ver  needle  with  a  handle,  armed  with  a 
single  ligature,  was  employed  for  taking  up 
the  artery.  In  consequence  of  the  artery 
being  deeply  situated  and  dilated,  and  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  being  thick* 
ened  and  consolidated,  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  the  introduction  of  the  needle.  An 
attempt  was  made  both  from  before  and  be- 
hind ;  the  latter  eventually  succeeded.  An 
examination  was  made  to  ascertain  that  no* 
thing  but  the  artery  was  included  in  the  liga- 
ture ;  this  done,  the  vessel  was  tied,  and  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  immediately  ceased. 
During  the  operation  several  small  arteries 
were  divided  and  secured,  but  none  of  any 
magnitude.  The  whole  arterial  system 
seemed  under  considerable  excitement,  and 
the  brachial  artery  on  the  rieht  side  was  ob- 
served pulsating,  and  exceedingly  tortuous  t 
this  appearance  ceased  as  loon  as  the  liga- 
ture was  applied,  and  the  limb  speedily  be- 
came blanched.  A  small  piece  of  lint  was 
placed  in  contact  with  the  ligature,  where  it 
emerged  from  the  wound,  to  prevent  union 
of  the  skin  by  the  first  intention  in  that  situ, 
ation.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
together,  and  a  compress  and  calico  roller 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  dressing,  except 
a  flannel  roller  which  was  applied  round  the 
entire  extremity. 

Vespere, — Very  quiet  t  no  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness of  any  kind  ;  temperature  of  limb  rather 
increased,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
an  examination  with  the  hand. 

Gr.  ^  of  Morphias  Acetat  in  Camphor 
Mixture. 

14th.~Some  refreshing  sleep  during  the 
night ;  slight  bleeding  from  the  wound,  just 
sufficient  to  colour  the  bandages ;  tumor  di- 
minished in  sixe  ;  no  pulsation  there,  or  in 
the  right  radial  artery.  The  right  arm  is 
warm  and  moist,  equal  in  temperature  to  the 
opposite  extremity  ;  complains  of  some  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  radial  nerve  in  the  right 
arm.  Skin  hot;  face  somewhat  flushed; 
pulse  96,  round,  full,  bounding — irregular 
and  intermitting  about  every  fifteenth  beat  t 
respiration  free ;  bowels  open ;  makes  water 
freely. 

Venaesectio  ad  3">OQle 

Bleed  taken  in  three  cups ;  the  first  highly 
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eupped  and  boffed  ;  tlie  second  lean  lo ;  the 
diiid  not  mt  all,  bat  the  coagulam  finner  than 
natural. 

.  Immediately  after  the.  Ueeding  the  pelie 
lose  to  104,  more  irreenlar  and  intermitting. 
.   Haostas  Salin.  c*  Vini  Autimonii,  TT|,ub 

4tis  horia. 
.    11  V.M.— ^Pnlae  104,  full;  inclinatioa  to 
Tomit. 
'   V.S,  ad  ^vi.  .Intennitt.  Vin.  Antimon. 

<  Habeat.  Hauat  Efferreac.  6tia.  horia. 

/  About  it  o'clock  he  threw  up  .about  two 
ouncea  of  watery  fluid,  tinged  with  bile,  and 
alip^^htly  atreaked  with  blcKxl;  ia  now  per. 
apringprofuaely;  rather  reatleaa ;  nopnlaa* 
Hon  lo  be  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  or  tumor ; 
no -pain  except  in  the  fore-arm.  Haa  paaaed 
aome  urine,  which  ia  high  coloured,  and  de» 
posita  (apparently)  the  lithate  of  ammonia 
with  mucua ;  reapirataon  alightly  hurried  ; 
blood  laat  taken  cupped  and  buffed ;  pulae 
104,  soft. 

>  15th.~Pu]ae  96,  full ;  akin  not  aohot,  but 
still  wanner  than  natural ;  bowela  open  ;  no 
pain,  but  haa  alight  catching  cough,  nearly 
allied  to  hiccough;  tongue  fnrred,  white, 
dry ;  no  aweating  nor  aickneaa. 

16th. — Looka rather  better;  poIae96,  ir- 
legular,  intermitting ;  bowela  open  ;  tongue 
white  and  dry ;  wound  dreaaed,  aome  union. 
Fiah  for  dinner. 

<  ITth. — Pulae  1J?0,  weak,  intermitting, 
▼ery  irregular ;.  akin  warm  ;  baa  suffered  for 
aome/houra  from /alight  hiccough;  counite. 
nance  pallid,  and  rather  anxioua ;  manner 
hurried :  wound  auppurating  alightly. 

Beef>tea,  arrow  root,  &c. 

1 8th. — Paaaed  a  reatleaa  night ;  rather  in- 
•lined  to  aweat ;  no  aickneaa  or  rigor.  Pulaa 
hardly  to  be  felt ;  countenance  more  aallow 
ind  anxioua ;  appeara  on  the  verge  of  low 
dtUrium;  complaina  of  aome  pain  in  the 
great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  where  an  eiythe- 
^satnoa  bluah  of  redneaa  haa  appeared,  with 
^welling  and  tendemeaa.  The  toe  ia  whiia 
at  the  extremity,  but  not  cold* 

R  Miat.  iEtheria  Com  p.  . 

Miat.  Campb.  aa.  Jaa.  4tia.  horia. 

Spt.  Vini  Gallici,  Jiv.    Vini  Rubri,  3*J« 
Sumat.  Coch.  j.  aubinde. 

FsifMrie.— Had  aome  brandy,  with  egg,  and 
todk  aome  acrong  ale  and  a  little  wine  in  the 
conaae  of  the  afternoon;  pulae  aomewhat 
raiaed,  though  itill  fluttering. 
.  I9th^— A  leatleaa  night ;  the  patient  evi- 
dently ainking.  A  circumacribed  awelling  ha^ 
appeared  on  the  forehead,  just  over  the  noae ; 
aome  redness.  Both  the  feet,  and  legs 
blue,  though  warm;  palaation  in  femoral 
arteriea  very  weak  and  irregular.  Died  at 
one,  P.M. 

fxoaiinaliM  94  houn  afttr  dsalh, — Body 
not  emaciated.  Both  lower  and  tight  upper 
ezurenutiea  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  the 
right  fmrearm  moxe  eapecially  affected,  the 
bark  part  of  a  green  colour,  the  cuticle  sepa- 
mting.  The  Superficial  veins  seen  ramifying 
▼ei^  distinctly  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  found  to  be  filled  with  fluid  blood. 


^  The  claTide  waa  first  raiaed  oa  the  ligVl 
aide,  parte  beneath  every  here  and  there  in- 
filtrated  "with  pua  and  aemm.  The  acalenna 
anticoa  was  then  detached  tmm  the  first  rib ; 
pua  waa  found  beneath  it  The  heart  was 
then  removed  with  the  Innga;  the  Utter 
gorged  with  blood,  but  not  inflamed.  There 
waa  conaiderable  hypertrophy  of  the  hearu 
The  aroh  of  the  aorta,  aa  irett  as  the  deaceod- 
Ing  portion,  much  dilated,  with  ateatomatooa 
and  oaaeoua  deposit  beneath  the  lining  aaem- 
brane.  The  right  subclavian  artery  much 
dilated.  The  ligature  had  been  appKed  jost 
where  it  emerger  from  behind  the  acaleons 
mnacle,  and  a  email  coagolom  oocnpied  thai 
part  of  the  veaael  neareat  the  heart. 

The  whole  of  the  aeroua  membrane  of  the 
artery,  together  with  that  of  the  asch  aod 
deacending  aorta,  waa  of  a  peculiarly  baight 
acarlet  colour,  aimilar  to  parte  which  are  nn« 
dergoing  inflammation  i  bnt  there  waa  do 
depoaition  of  lymph.  The  arteiy  beyond  the 
ligature  waa  considerably  dilated,  forming 
the-aac,  which  waa  about  five  inehee  long 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  whole 
of  the  sac  waa  filled  with  coagola,  some  of 
which  appeared  recent  and  aome  of  older 
date,  llie  veins  were  healthy,  but  pua  amv 
reunded  the  subclavian  exteraally  where  it 
passes  towards  the  axilla.  The  aallarr 
vein  was  full  of  firmly  coagulated  blooJ« 
The  parts  about  the  artery,  vein,  and  sac. 
were  much  thickened. 

On  removing  the  sac,  pas  was  perceived 
to  issue  -from  behind  the  tendon  of  the  sab* 
scapularis  muscle.  The  shoulder  joint  wne 
aound,  and  no  absorption  of  bone  had  takea 
place  about  the  ribs. 

The  femoral  vein  and  artery,  aa  well  ae 
the  popliteal,  were  examined  in  the  right 
lower  Kmb.  The  arteriea  were  filled  with 
fluid  blood,  and  of  a  red  colour.  The  Teina 
were  filled  with  firm  coagnlated  biood^  hot 
healthy  in  their  tunica. 

Dec.  20.  1831. 
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LECTURES 

ow 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Vnwerniy, 

By  Dr.  Ellxotson. 

Part  I.— Lecturb  XIII. 
Smlffect  of  Inflammation^continued, 

Diagwuii  tf  Internal  It^ammatUm. 
Thb  diagnotuB,  gentlemen,  of  Inflammation, 
when  the  inflamed  part  is  viflible  doling  life, 
or  when  we  make  an  ezaminaiion  after  death, 
I  have  already  spoken  of  sufficiently ;  but  if 
it  happen  that  we  have  to  make  a  diagnosis 
doring  life  respecting  a  part  which  we  can- 
not see,  then  of  course  it  must  be  founded 
ppon  Bometbing  else  than  if  the  inflamma* 
tion  were  risible. 

When  an  invisible  part  is  inflamed,  there 
is  almost  always  pain  increased  upon  sudden 
pressare,  frequently  upon  the  most  gradual 
preBBure,  and  there  is  generally  more  or  less 
pyrexia  or  feverishneBB,  or  as  some  call  it, 
symptomatic  fever.  The  pain  is  often  throb- 
bing, and  frequently  there  is  a  sense  of 
weight  and  tension.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  although  a  part  be  inflamed, 
gradual  pressure  may  sometimes  be  borne ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  very  slight  presaure,  a  mere  brush 
of  the  surface,  may  cause  pain  when  there  is 
no  inflammation.  In  neuralgia, — when  a  per- 
son is  labouring  under  tic  douloureux,  you 
may  sometimes  produce  the  most  agonizing 
pain  by  brushing  the  surface  in  the  slightest 
possible  manner  t  but  that  is  not  the  case 
where  there  is  inflammation  ;  such  a  slight 
touch  does  not  produce  such  an  intense  ef- 
fect, and,  more  than  that,  if  a  slight  touch 
do  produce  so  great  an  effect,  it  is  only  in  in- 
flammation of  the  skin,  and  that  you  can  see. 

Suppose  you  are  in  doubt,  notwithstanding 
the  pain  is  increased  by  pressure,  and  there 
is  pyrexia,  the  best  wav  always  is,  if  the 
patient's  powers  will  allow  it,  to  treat  it  u» 

213.— IX. 


an  inflammation ;  and  you  will  frequently 
find  that  the  blood  which  is  drawn  awav 
folly  justifies  vour  presumption.  You  will 
frequently  fina  that  the  blood  is  buffed  or 
cupped,  or  both ;  but  still,  if  it  be  not,  and 
^ou  have  strong  reason  to  treat  the  case  as 
inflammation',  you  must  not  suppose  that  yon 
have  less  reason  to  imagine  yourself  right 
timply  because  the  blood  is  not  buffed :  gene- 
rally, however,  it  will  be  found  huffy,  if 
there  is  inflammation. 

Had  there  have  been  a  hospital  attached 
to  this  school,  I  should  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity, when  speaking  of  the  huffy  state  of  the 
blood,  of  shewing  you  what  is  meant  by  that 
term.  I  suppose  that  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent knows  what  is  buffy  and  cupped  blood; 
but  just  before  I  came  to  lecture,  I  saw  a 
specimen,  wbich  I  put  in  my  pocket,  and 
which  I  now  exhibit.  It  is  an  instance  of 
blood  both  buffed  and  cupped. 

Prognosis,  . 
In  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  inflamma- 
tion, yon  are  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  evident 
powers  of  his  constitution ;  and  on  the  other, 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  degree 
of  disposition  to  it,  and  its  seat.  The 
danger  of  the  affection  depends,  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  power  which  the  patient 
has  from  the  beginning  of  going  through  it ; 
much  must  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon 
his  age,  and  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
constitution ;  and  it  depends,  on  the  other 
band,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  its  liability  to  increase,  but  on 
its  seat.  An  in^ammation,  exceedingly  vio- 
lent, in  an  extremity,  might  not  be  half  so 
dangerous  as  one  less  viulent  in  certain 
viscera.  You  are  also  to  calculate  upon 
any  idiosyncracy,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
quired, in  the  individual ;  for  example-«I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance— I  once  had  a  patient  who  had 
merely  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  external 
part  of  the  head,  but  he  had  previously  had 
his  Bkuli  fraotored,  and  the  irritation  witbool 
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the  head  produced  sufficient  irritation  within 
for  violent  delirium  to  ensue,  so  that  he  was 
in  a  most  violent  state  of  phrenzjr.  Ther« 
was^o  danger  at  all  in  this— it  gave  way  to 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  rheumatism  of  the 
external  part  of  the  head  j  but  had  (here 
not  been  this  idiosyncracy,  one  would  have 
feared  that  an  inflammation  of  the  brain 
was  set  up  of  a  highly  dangerous  character. 
If  the  man  took  a  glass  of  spirits,  the 
same  effect,  I  understand,  was  always  pro- 
duced. You  therefore  have  to  consider 
whether  therd  is  any  idiosyncracy  or  not ; 
for  frequently  when  you  are  attending  a  pa- 
tient for  an  inflammatory  or  any  other  com- 
plaint, if  he  be  nervous,  you  have  such  a  de- 
pression of  the  system,  such  a  quickness  of 
the  pulse,  such  a  disturbance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  would  frighten  you  if  you  had  not 
known  the  patient  before. 

Treatment  ef  Active  Infiammatian* 
I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment 
of  Inflammation ;  and  first  of  all,  of  that 
*which  is  of  an  active  character. 

DIMINUTION   OF   STIMULI. 

Now  in  the  treatment  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, the  first  point  is  to  lessen  the  ordinary 
Stimuli  to  which  the  body  is  subjected,  both 
externally  and  internally.  Excessive  action 
is  going  on,  or  there  is  excessive  activity  and 
excitement,  and  our  business  is  to  lessen  all 
the  stimuli  which  maintain  that  activity. 
Exclusion  of  External  Stimuli. 

The  external  stimuli  may  be  diminished 
hy  exclusion. 

TVinpeniturtf.— In  the  first  place  yon  exclude 
high  temperature,  yon  procure  a  moderate 
temperature,  so  that  its  stimulus  may  act  as 
little  as  possible.  In  attending  to  this  point, 
however,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  too  low,  for  if 
you  chill  a  patient  labouring  under  inflam- 
Biation,  you  not  only  cause  great  discomfort, 
bat  you  most  likely  increase  the  affection. 
By  diminishing  the  circulation  in  healthy 
parts  too  rouch^  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
increase  the  activity  of  those  which  are  in- 
flamed, so  that  in  lessening  the  temperature 
around  a  patient  it  is  necessary  to  moderate 
it  only  80  far  as  is  comfortable  to  him. 

Cold, — However,  with  respect  to  the  part 
itself,  the  temperature  there  is  of  course  too 
high,  and  to  the  part  you  may  apply  cold.  Cold 
ma^  be  applied  by  means  of  plain  water, 
which  generally  answers  as  well  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  used,  if  it  be  continually  renew- 
ed; but  we  can  procure,  of  course,  a  lower 
degree  of  cold,  if  we  employ  evaporating 
fluids — those  which  evaporate  more  quickly 
than  water.  It  is  often  of  great  use  to  em- 
ploy real  ice ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  blad- 
der may  be  half-filled  with  it,  and  laid  on 
the  head  after  it  has  been  shaved,  or  on  the 
front  of  the  chest,  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 


surface  that  requires  it.  If  you  fill  the  blad- 
der it  will  not  accommodate  itself  well  to  the 
part,  but  if  it  be  only  half- filled,  it  presses 
down  in  close  apposition  with  iu.  If  it  be 
the  surface  itself  which  is  inflamed,  and  not 
the  interior  of  the  head  or  chest  (and,  in- 
deed, in  inflammation  of  the  chest  cold  is  not 
applied  externally ;  it  is  only  in  caaes  of  he- 
morrhage that  we  ha? e  recourse  to  it)  ;  if  it 
be  the  surface  which  is  inflamed,  it  is  not 
well  to  apply  ice  in  this  way,  because  the 
ptesetre  would  do  harm.  It  is  then  beat 
to  apply  plain  water,  or  iced  water ,  or 
evaporating  lotions  ;  but  in  the  case  of  inter- 
nal inflammation  of  the  head,  or  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs,  a  bladder  half-filled  wiib  ice 
is  one  of  the  oest  things  that  can  be  resorted 
to.  Certain  inflammatory  pains  of  the  bead 
have  given  way  to  a  stream  of  cold  water  ap- 

Slied  to  it,  when  nothing  else  would  succeed. 
\y  means  of  a  tube,  a  stream  of  water  has 
been  applied  to  the  head  for  many  hoaiv  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  and  the  complaint  has 
been  cured,  when  evaporating  lotions  did 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

Heat, — However,  the  very  opposite  treat- 
ment is  often  equally  beoeficial.  If  you  apply 
wannth  and  moisture  together,,  yon  often 
produce  as  good  an  effect  as  if  you  apply 
cold.  It  is  only  a  speculation,  but  I  imagine 
that  the  reason  why  two  such  opposite  agents 
produce  the  same  effect  is  this — if  you  apply 
cold  you  lessen  the  stimulus,  you  lessen  the 
heat  of  the  part,  you  lessen  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  all  the  vessels,  and  yon  therefore 
lessen  the  tension ;  whereas,  if  yon  apply 
warmth  and  moisture,  you  cause  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  inflamed  part,  you  soften  the 
solids,  and  in  that  way  the  tension  is  takeil 
off.  1  presume  the  cold  lessens  the  stretchi 
ing  cause,  whereas  the  moisture  allows  the 
part  to  be  easily  stretched — to  give  way  to 
the  distending  fluids.  Perhaps  Uie  warmth 
and  the  moisture  applied  to  the  surface  may 
relax  the  ends  of  the  vessels,  cause  a  free  per- 
spiration, and  in  that  way  also  ease  the  parts. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  one  patient  will 
be  as  much  relieved  by  warm  applications  as 
another  will  by  cold.  I  have  myself  fre- 
quently suffered  violent  external  inflamma- 
tions ;  and  one  part  of  the  day  I  have  found 
the  greatest  relief  from  iced  water,  or  a  stream 
constantly  applied :  and  when  that  ceased  to 
produce  ease  or  caused  pain,  then  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  comfort  from  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  water  and  flannels.  You 
will  find  the  feelings  of  the  patient  to  be  the 
best  guide  in  the  application  of  these  means. 
I  never  apply  cold  wben  it  is  uncomfortable. 
If  you  once  allow  the  patient  to  become  un- 
comfortable, you  may  produce  not  only  gene- 
ral chilliness,  but  make  him  ill,  and  frequently 
increase  the  inflamoiation. 

Llj^ht  and  Noise.-^The  temperature  of  the 
part,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
attended  to.    If  you  know  that  the  part  af- 
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Ibcted  is  one  grefttly  infltienced  by  other  iar- 
roundiog  stimiili,  as,  for  example,  the  head, 
yoa  should  likewise  exclude  light  (this  is  an 
important  point  to  be  attended  to  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  and  of  the  brain  itself,) 
and  also  noifle ;  and  of  course  in  all  cases 
prevent  the  conversatioD  both  of  the  patient 
and  of  others,  so  that  you  may  keep  him  in 
VLB  great  freedom  from  stimuli  as  possible. 

Food, — Still  pursuing  the  plfen  of  exclusion, 
yon  should  give  the  patient  but  little  food,  and 
even  that  should  be  of  the  most  inert  kind ; 
in  fact  you  should  starve  him  without  letting 
him  know  it—pursue  starvation  in  disguise. 
Plain  water  would  be  the  best  thing  in  many 
inflammatory  complaints ;  but  you  must  al- 
low toast  and  water,  or  barley-water,  other- 
wise the  patient  would  think  you  were  going 
to  kill  him.  The  object,  however,  in  in- 
flammation is  to  give  aa  littld  food  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  of  the  least  nutritious  and  least 
stimulating  kind.  In  consequence  of  the 
thirst  a  great  deal  of  drink  must  be  taken, 
and  this  should  be  cold  unless  the  patient 
wish  to  have  it  warm  ;  and  if  the  drinks  be 
made  acid,  they  are  of  course  so  tbucb  the 
pleasanter.  A  saline  draught  is  a  good 
thing,  but  a  few  ounces  will  be  productive  of 
little  benefit ;  the  patient  should  have  a  pint 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  has 
it  to  do  htm  good. 

Removal  qflnlemal  Stimuli, 

Blood-letting, — Although,  however,  these 
things  are  all  highly  important,  the  great 
temedv  in  the  disease,  1  need  not  say, 
is  the  loss  of  blood ;  that  is,  vou  have  not 
only  to  exelude  the  external,  but  remove  the 
internal  stimuli  j  and  the  great  internal 
stimulus  of  the  body  is  the  blood.  Blood- 
letting may  be  performed  anywhere.  The 
object  is  to  withdraw  blood;  and  not 
merely  so,  but  to  make  as  great  an  im- 
pression upon  the  system  by  a  given  loss 
of  blood  aa  possible.  Hence  it  is  generally 
good  practice  to  make  a  large  orifice  in 
the  vein,  if  you  open  a  vein.  Hind  to  make 
the  patient  sit  up,  so  that  he  may  faint 
quickly.  If  the  blood  be  drawn  with  great 
rapidity,  a  far  greater  effect  is  produced 
than  if  it  be  drawn  slowly ;  and  a  large  ori- 
fice tends  to  accomplish  that  object ;  and  if 
a  patient  be  silting  up  he  is  far  more  likely 
to  faint  than  if  he  be  lying  down.  When  we 
are  sitting  up  or  standing  the  blood  finds 
more  difficulty  iu  returning  to  the  heart, 
and  escapes  more  easily  from  il ;  and 
therefore,  if  tbere^  be  causes  tending  to 
produce  fainting,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  occasion  it  in  that  posture  than  if  we 
are  recurobont.  If  it  be  an  object  to 
spare  blood  very  much,  and  yet  make  as 
great  an  impression  as  possible,  it  is  well 
to  have  two  veins  opened  at  once,  one  in 
each  arm,  and  make  the  patient  stand  up ; 
the  loss  of  a  very  f^w  ounces  will  then  pro- 
duce fainting. 


Now  the  rule  for  taking  away  bload  in 
general,  is  not  to  consider  the  quantity,  but 
to  consider  the  effect — to  do  every  thing  yoa 
can  to  occasion  a  great  effect  from  a  given 
quautity  t  but  while  you  are  doing  so,  to  go 
on  till  the  pulse  sinks,  till  the  patient  says 
he  is  better,  or  an  evident  improvement 
takes  place.  Under  any  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  well  to  stop  the  bleeding,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  grow  faint,  lest  the  de- 
pression become  too  violent.  If,  however* 
the  faintness  go  off,  and  yet  the  pulsa 
is  no  better — if  the  patient  feels  no  bettef 
— or  if,  when  he  has  not  fainted,  but  there 
has  been  an  improvement  of  the  poise, 
the  pulse  falls  back  into  its  former  state 
-—or  if  there  have  been  no  faintness,  no 
improvement  of  the  pulse,  but  a  great 
improvement  in  the  patient's  feelines, 
a  great  diminution  of  the  disease,  and  uie 
pain  all  retums-^then,  under  any  of  these 
circumstances,  you  should  let  the  blood 
flow  again.  In  general,  one  never  orders  a 
particular  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away 
in  an  acute  disease,  but  rather  a  certain 
effect  to  be  produced,  if  possible. 

Now  you  find  sometimes  on  bleedine  that 
the  pulse,  so  far  from  diminishing,  will  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  so  far  from  becoming 
slower  will  become  quicker,  and  still  retaia 
its  firmness.  This  circumstance  may  be 
a  very  great  improvement:  there  are 
some  diseases  in  which  the  pulse  is  oppress- 
ed—in which  the  pulse  may  be  large  and  firm 
enough,  but  seems  to  have  scarcely  anv  ac- 
tivity in  it ;  it  is  not  a  fluttering  pulse,  but  it 
moves  heavily,  if  I  may  so  speak.  In  what  is 
commonly  called  an  oppressed  pulse,  there  is 
plenty  of  rolume — plenty  of  firmness,  but 
very  little  impetus.  This  is  often  the  case 
in  affections  of  the  head  ;  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quently at  the  same  time  very  slow,  but  not 
necessarily  so  i  a  pulse  may  be  oppressed  and 
yet  not  slow,  or  there  may  be  a  morbid  slow- 
ness, and  yet  the  pulse  may  not  be  oppressed. 
The  one  or  the  other  may  be  the  case,  and  yet, 
on  bleeding,  the  pulse  will  rise — it  will  be 
sharper  or  quicker,or  both,and  this  is  as  much 
to  be  considered  an  improvement  as  diminish- 
ed force  and  frequency  in  other  instances  ; 
and  I  would  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  in  both 
cases.  I  would  then  wait  and  see  whethef 
things  fell  back,  and  if  they  did,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  pulse  became  slower,  or  heavier, 
but  still  having  sufficient  volume,  I  would 
let  the  blood  flow  again. 

1'he  repetition  of  bleeding  after  an  interval 
of  some  hours  or  of  a  day,  must  depend  upon 
the  same  circtimstances.  When  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  or  fuller  again,  or  the 
symptoms  berome  worse,  then  you  should 
follow  the  same  rules  in  repeating  blood- 
letting as  you  did  at  the  very  moment  yoa 
were  bleeding. 

In  general,  in  violent  inflammation  there 
is  more  difficulty  in  making  a  patient  faint, 
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justify     bleeding.      The    pake    hna 
railed     by     CeUas    res   fallacinima  —  thm 
most  fallacious   of  all    symptoms,  and*  if 


you  depend  on  the  pulse  alone,  you  will  be 
Jed  into  error.  The  pulse  will  eive  yoa 
highly  important  information,  but  if  there  be 
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than  when  the  inflammation  is  less  violent,  or 
there  is  very  little  the  matter  with  the  patient. 
1  believe  it  is  true  that  very  frequently  in 
inflammation,  a  degree  of  bleeding  will  not 
occasion  fainting,  which  in  health,  or  in  a 
state  not  far  from  it,  would  produce  syncope. 
Now,  although  these  are  the  general  rules 
to  be  observed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  act  in 
the  very  opposite  manner.  If  •  patient  be 
very  plethoric,  so  that  it  appears  necessary 
to  take  a  large  quantity  of  blood — if  it  ap. 
pear  that  you  will  only  knock  down  the  dis- 
ease -for  a  minute,  or  an  hour  or  so,  with- 
out copious  depletion,  and  that  all  the  symp- 
toms may  return  on  account  of  the  great 
>f   ' 


fulnesB  of  the  system — or,  if  it  so 
that  the  patient  is  nervous  and  thus  easily 
disposed  to  faint,  in  either  of  these  caes  it 
may  be  a  great  point  to  prevent  syncope  be- 
fore you  have  withdrawn  the  quantity  of 
blood  you  wish,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
right  to  bleed  from  a  moderate  orifice  instead 
of  a  large  one ;  to  make  the  patient  lie  down 
instead  of  sitting  up  ;  and  if  the  patient  be 
very  nervous — as  is  often  the  case  with 
women— and  likely  to  faint  as  soon  as  a  few 
ounces  oi  blood  come  away,  before  you  have 
taken  what  is  sufficient  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  disease,  a  smelling  bottle  may 
be  used.  If  yon  expect  nervous  fainting,  in- 
stead of  syncope  from  the  absolute  loss  of 
blood— if  it  is  likely  to  arise  more  from  emo- 
tion of  mind  than  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  you  must  make  a  very  small  orifice, 
and  more  than  that,  yon  must  make  the  patient 
lie  down,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  carry 
the  depletion  far  enough  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  system.  If  fainting  occur  when 
you  have  only  taken  one  or  two  ounces 
away,  then  yon  are  disappointed ;  you  are 
obliged  to  cup  or  apply  leeches,  and  go 
fiddle-faddling  on  for  a  number  of  days, 
when  you  might  bave  cured  the  patient  in 
twenty- four  hours :  and  therefore,  in  cases 
where  it  is  requisite  to  prevent  syncope,  the 
use  of  the  smelling  bottle  is  proper,  a  small 
orifice,  and  the  recumbent  posture  ;  where- 
as, in  other  cases,  all  this  would  be  highly 
improper.  When  a  patient  does  faint  in  or- 
dinary bleeding,  I  need  not  say  that  you 
must  not  only  stop  the  blood,  but  lay  him 
down,  lest  toe  fainting  should  become  ex- 
cessive. 

Now,  though  a  quick,  full«  firm,  wiry,  or 
jerking  pulse,  may  justify  bleeding,  with  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  yet  the  absence 
of  any  of  these  states  of  the  pulse  will  not 
forbid  bleeding,  if  the  symptoms  themselves 
demand  it.  If  there  be  no  extraordinary 
debility  of  the  pulse,  no  feebleness  of  tlie 
constitution — if  there  be  neither  tender  nor 
extreme  old  age— if  none  of  these  circum- 
stances forbid  free  bleeding,  you  may  have 
recourse  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  pulse 
gives  you  no  such  indication.  The  pulse 
may  not  indicate  bleeding,  bat  it  still  may 


a  sufliciency  of  other  symptoms  to  point  oot 
the  nature  of  the  case — to  shew  that  the  per- 
son is  labouring  under  an  infiammatorj  aH. 
fection,  though  the  pulse  would  not  lead  yoa 
to  such  a  conclusion,  yon  must  treat  the  cmee 
in  spite  of  the  pulse,  provided,  howerer, 
the  pulse  does  not  indicate  such  debility  mm 
would  evidently   make  bleeding  improper* 
or  the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient 
forbid  it.   I  have  known  in  the  most  danger- 
ous cases  of  peritonitis«»when  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  lie  upon  his  back,  with  bis 
body  and  even  his  thighs  raised,  so  ae  to  re* 
^ax  the  peritoneum  as  much  as  possible*  aod 
where  the  abdomen  could  scarcely  bear  tbe 
pressure  of  the  bed-clothes — I  have  known 
the  pulse  scarcely  different  in  voiame,  or 
force,   from  what  it  was   in    a    state    of 
health.      Notwithstanding    the  peritoneum 
is  a  serous    membrane,    I   have  seen  the 
pulse    without    any    great    firmness,    any 
wiryness,  any  jerking  state— without  any 
thing  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  tbem 
was  disease  of  this   investing  membrane. 
You  will  continually  see  females  in  a  stata 
of  pregnancy  with  a  small  po!se,  sucb  as 
would  prevent  you  from  jLhinking  of  bleeding, 
unless  there  were    other   symptoms ;    bat 
from  pressing  the  part  affected,  you   find 
bleeding    indicated,     aad    from    attending 
to    the    countenance,    and  looking  at  tbe 
patient,    you    see    diat  bleeding   will  be 
borne.       In    the    cases    of   peritonitis  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  I  have  seen  tbe 
blood,  after  it  has  been  taken  away,  botb 
buffed  and  cupped,  and  the  patient  speedily 
recover  after  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  forty,  fifty, 
or  even  sixty  ounces.     But  it  is   tbe  same 
with  every  other  symptom  ;  you  are  to  take 
all  the  symptoms  together,  and  seldom  place 
^our  reliance  on  one  alone ;  every  one   ia 
important,  but  every  one  has  also  its  reiatipe 
value. 

Genera]  bleeding  is  superior  to  local :  it 
is  speedy,  and  it  is  powerful.  However 
local  the  inflammation — however  remote 
from  the  heart,  even  in  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  or  of  the  finger  in  paronychia,  or 
whiiloe,  yon  will  find  venesection  sore 
powerful,  and  far  moie  quickly  produce  an 
impression  upon  the  disease,  than  any  local 
bleeding. 

I  believe  that  venesection  in  the  ann  is 
just  as  good  as  artoriotomy  in  cases  of  affec- 
tions of  the  head.  The  great  point  is  simply 
to  get  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  in  an  acute 
disease,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  from 
the  system,  and  venesection  in  the  arm  will 
generally  answer  every  purpose ;  at  least  I 
have  nerer  seen  any  thing  to  make  me  pre- 
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ten  openisg  an  artery  in  the  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  head,  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

I  myaeK  have  never  had  occasion  to  toke 
away  more  than  thirty  oancee  of  blood  at  a 
time,  except  in  one  instance,  in  wliich 
forty  were  reqaired  to  indoce  syncope ; 
sor  do  I  recollect  having  occasion  to  take 
away  more  than  eighty  onnces  altogether  in 
an  acute  complaint.  Of  coorse,  I  have  taken 
away  many  hundred*  of  ounces  in  chronic 
complaiata,  going  on  with  small  bleedings  for 
many  weeks,  or  months  ;  hot,  in  very  acute 
oomplaints,  I  do  not  recollect  taking  away 
more  than  I  have  stated.  It  is  right,  however, 
for  yon  to  know  that  some  practitioners  have 
taken  away  an  immense  qaantity  of  blood  in 
acute  diseases  in  a  very  short  lime,  and  with 
success.  You  will  find  that  150  ounces  of 
blood  are  said  to  have  been  taken  away  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  a  few  days.  In 
tho  twelfth  volume  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gieal  l*ransactions.  Dr.  Blnndell  says  that 
Mr.  Hensley,  a  gentleman  on  whom  be  could 
rely,  declared  that  be  had  taken  away,  in 
two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in 
men,  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  blood  in  five  days, 
and  they  both  recovered.  Precisely  such  a 
case  is  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Gazette 
for  January  1829.  Dr.  Badeley  speaks  of 
kavittg  taken  away,  five  quarts  in  five  days 
in  a  case  of  peripneumonia,  and  with  perfect 
success.  If  a  case  be  very  obstinate,  and 
will  not  yield  to  proper  treatment,  you  see 
what  there  is  authority  for  doing :  for  these 
are  undoubted  facts.  I  do  not  condemn 
such  practice ;  but,  from  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment I  have  generally  adopted,  I  have  never 
bad  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  such  profuse 
evacaatioBS* 

I  may  mention  among  the  efiects  of  bleed- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  buffed  and  cupped 
state  of  the  blood,  that  two  Swiss  physicians, 
who  have  made  many  experiments  on  the 
blood,  Drs.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  of  Geneva, 
say,  that  after  bloodletting  has  been  employ- 
ed the  red  particles  are  found,  after  a  cer- 
tain interval,  to  be  fewer  in  number ;  there 
is  not  only  a  change  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  buffiness,  but  venesection  lessens  the 
number  of  red  particles  in  the  blood.  When 
blood  is  taken  away  from  an  individual  not 
unhealthy  or  in  perfect  health,  we  know,  in- 
deed, that  its  effect  is  to  impoverish  the 
blood.  It  is,  however,  ascertained  in  a 
scientific  manner,  that  the  red  particles  are 
diminished,  so  that  in  bloodletting  you  not 
only  diminish  the  mass  of  the  blood,  but  you 
lessen  its  stimulating  qualities;  you  lower 
its  quality  while  you  diminish  its  quantity. 

If  a  vein  cannot  be  opened,  then  I  would 
in  any  esse  of  dreadfully  violent  inflammation 
certainly  open  an  artery.  I  suppose  it  is 
always  safe  to  open  the  temporal  artery.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  Mood  from  a  vein  in  a  vet-y 
dangeioua  complaint^  instead  of  troubling  the 


patient  with  cupping  or  leeches,  I  would 
open  the  temporal  artery.  I  know  that  some 
practitioners  have  opened  the  radial  arleiy. 
But  opening  the  temporal  artery  is  safe, 
and  generally  affords  as  much  blood  as  is 
required. 

LncaL — However,  besides  genera),  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
local  bleeding.  Now  local  bleeding  is  usually 
employed  in  proportion  to  the  less  violence 
of  the  general  symptoms,  in  proportion  to  the 
smaller  powers  of  the  patient,  and  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  existence  of  mere  congestion 
of  blood,  rather  than  inflammation.  If  you 
find  the  general  state  of  the  patient's  system 
not  much  disturbed,  if  there  be  no  great  ex- 
citement or  fulness  of  the  pulse,  or  if  you 
find  the  patient  very  weak,  and  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  rather  than  inflamma- 
tion—if the  inflammation  is  rather  of  ar 
passive  or  atomic  character  —  then,  ac- 
cording to  that  proportion,  local  bleeding 
is  usually  preferred  to  general.  But  1  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  where  local  bleed- 
ing is  had  recourse  to,  general  bleeding 
would  be  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose — 
at  any  rate  we  are  to  take  care  never  to  al- 
low local  bleeding,  which  is  performed  by 
cupping  or  leeches,  to  stand  in-  the  way  of 
general  bleeding.     It  is  frequently  a  better 

Sractice,  even  if  the  patient  be  weak,  to 
leed  generally  than  locally,  to  set  him  op- 
right  in  bed,  or  make  him  stand  upright,  and 
from  a  large  orifice  detract  four  or  five 
ounces  of  blood,  and  produce  a  great  effect, 
than  to  apply  a  number  of  leeches,  and  drain 
away  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  the  vital 
fluid.  I  believe  that  this  is  often  much  the 
better  practice  of  the  two ;  and  I  am^atisfied 
that  general  bleeding  is  continually  omitted 
when  it  might  be  advantageously  adopted, 
when  it  would  produce  a  much  more  decided 
effect,  and  give  far  less  trouble. 

1  believe  that  local  is  often  of  great  use 
immediately  after  general  bleeding;  yon 
lessen  the  load  of  blood  in  the  part  very  ma- 
terially by  immediately  applying  a  large  num- 
ber of  leeches  or  copping.  I  think  that  this 
is  really  a  good  practice.  General  bleeding 
frequently  answers  every  purpose;  but  I 
think  I  have  seen  the  symptoms  disappear 
still  more  speedily  if,  after  making  a  great 
impression  upon  tbe  system,  and  lessening 
the  force  of  blood  sent  to  the  part,  1  les- 
sened the  quantity  contained  in  the  part  by 
adopting  local  bleeding. 

Local  bleeding  may  be  employed  to  por- 
duce  general  effects ;  if  it  be  carried  very  far 
you  may  see  a  patient  become  debilitated  by  it 
—become  bloodless.  You  may  see  a  child 
during  the  operation  of  leeches  become  ex* 
ceedtuely  faint.  You  may  produce  these 
general  effects  by  local  bleeding,  but  it  is 
usually  a  slow  process,  and  the  effects  of 
local  bleeding  are  often  very  local.  In  a 
case  of  pain  of  the  head  1  have  seen  leeches 
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tpplled  to  only  one  temple,  and  thtt  hat 
Hen  relieved  while  the  other  has  not  Fre- 
qaentiy,  when  a  patient  has  had  pain  of  the 
jeadi  I  have  seen  the  occiput  cupped,  and 
lelief  obtained  there,  while  the  front  of  tlie 
bead  has  remained  as  before;  and. when 
leeches  have  been  applied  to  the  front,  I 
have  known  the  occiput  continue  painful. 
This  certainly  is  not  invariably  the  case,  but 
vou  will  perpetually  find  the  effeets  of  local 
bleeding  to  be  very  local.  I  am  not^ contend* 
ing  against  local  bleeding— I  employ  it  ex- 
ienaively,  but  I  am  always  anxious  that  it 
should  never  supersede  general  bleeding,  if 
the  latter  be  necessary.  It  is  much  better 
to  take  a  decisive  line  oif  conduct,  to  make  a 
•tzong  impression  upon  the  patient  in  an 
acute  disease,  and  then  local  bleeding,  if 
employed  subsequently,  has  a  far  greater 
effect.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  have 
been  speaking  all  along  of  active  iaflamma- 
tion. 

Local  bleeding  will  sometimes  soeceed 
best  at  a  distance.  I  have  known  chronic 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  head  that  had 
resisted  general  bleeding,  and  local  bleedin|r 
at  or  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  head,  yield 
to  cupping  of  the  hypochondria  or  leeches 
to  the  anus.  Some  think  highly  of  bleeding 
at  the  foot ;  and  the  operation  of  distant 
local  bleeding  is  termed  nvuluon, 

Ponthn. — You  may  frequently  diminish  the 

auantity  of  biood  iu  a  part  by  position,  and 
bis  is  always  to  be  attended  to.  Position  may 
Increase  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  part,  and 
if  you  can  change  tliie  position,  of  course  it 
would  be  very  bad  practice  to  omit  doing  so. 
If  a  patient  have  inflammation  of  the  foot,  it 
would  be  madness  to  allow  it  to  hang  down  ; 
or  if  a  patient  have  inflammation  of  the  hand, 
it  would  be  equally  absnrd  not  to  have  it 
hept  in  a  sling.  But  yoa  me^  often  cany 
these  things  farther.  It  is  often  nf  use  in 
inflammation  of  the  foot,  not  merely  to  have 
it  on  a  level  with  the  body,  but  to  have.it 
raised,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  hand.  In  inflammation  of  the  head  it 
would  be  absunl  to  allow  the  patient  to  lie 
with  his  bead  low.  By  attending  to  these 
points,  though  you  are  not  doing  any  thing 
which  will  cure  the  patient,  yet  you  are  doing 
that  which  will  enable  other  things  to  cure 
him  better,  and  you  prevent  other  things 
from  being  counteracted. 

Purging. — Next  to  bleeding,  in  the  way  of 
evacuation,  comes  purging.  This,  1  need  not 
say,  although  inferior  to  bleeding,  is  highly 
necessary  ;  for  in  the  first  place  you  remove 
from  the  interior  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 
irritating  matter,  of  faeces  whioh  are  almoet 
always  diseased,  and  will  most  likely  become 
pntrid  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain.  You 
not  only  remove  this,  but  you  are  sore  to 
find  the  secretions  themselves  diseased ; 
no  that  in  removing  the  remaiaa  of  food 
you  aUo  remove  suoh  diseased   secretion 


as  would  be  mora  or  lees  poiaonooe,  or  at 
least  irritating.  Besides  thb,  hom^rwr, 
you  produce  an  evacuation  of  liquids  ficom 
the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  likewise  cause 
a  counter*irricationin  a  part  distant  from  the 
inflammation.  I  presume  that  you  do  more 
or  less  good  in  the  latter  way.  In  all  iaflam- 
matory  affections  of  the  head,  chest,  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  yoa  find  the  tatee- 
tinea  disposed  to  become  torpid ;  the  oxdt^' 
ment  occasioned  by  the  inflammation  causes 
a  depression  of  excitement  in  the  intestines ; 
and  if  you  increase  their  excitement,  eoas  to 
bring  them  into  full  action,  yoa  in  a  propor- 
tionate manner  tend  to  lessen  tho  distant 
inflammation.  Still  it  is  right  not  to  give* 
very  stimulating  purgatives,  lest  von  should 
overdo  the  thing,  and  increase  tbe  general 
excitement.  Tbe  point  is,  to  give  those 
which  thoroughly  empty  the  intestines  of 
their  contents,  and  snbseqnently  to  exhibit 
such  as  produed  a  consideiable  drain  t  hot 
at  the  same  time,  yon  must  seleot  those 
which  effect  the  obiect  withont  great  irrita- 


I  must  here  remark,  that  yoa  aro  not  to 
imagine,  because  there  are  very  diseased 
stools  produced,  that  yoo  are  to  go  on  poi^g- 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  soch  st^ 
away  i  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  whafeemr 
that  purgatives,  especially  if  acrid,  will  cause 
8  diseased  secretion.  If  a  person  in  perfect 
health  take  an  aciid  purgative,  voa  will  find 
his  fieces  not  exhibit  the  healthy  character 
they  presented  previously  to  the  pnrgatire 
being  taken.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  purgatives,  especially  if  they  possess 
any  acrimonions  quality,  will  disorder  the 
secretions  and  produce  a  fetid  discharge 
from  the  intestines,  which  would  not  other- 
wise take  place.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  patient  should  have  diseased  secretions  in 
inflammation  and  other  diseases  before  yoa 
administer  purgatives  ;  it  is,  doubtless,  con- 
tinnally  not  the  case,  and  it  is  to  be  remem* 
bered  that  purgatives  will  have  this  eflbct ; 
and  after  a  time,  when  the  ftecea  woold  as- 
sume their  natural  appearance,  they  ma^  be 
kept  in  an  unnatural  state  from  the  admini»> 
tration  of  purgatives. 

With  respect  to  the  repetition  of  purga- 
tives, as  also  the  repetition  of  bleeding,  that 
must  all  be  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  on  the  other. 

Sudorifiet  and  Dia^areticu -^Jn  regard 
to  other  evacuants,  I  do  not  think  much 
of  them;  venesection  and  purging  are  by 
far  the  chief.  Sudorifica  are  of  vm  in* 
ferior  use ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  if  yoo 
leave  the  skin  alone,  and  well  combat  the 
complaint  with  other  remedies,  you  will 
find  that  the  skin  will  resume  its  healthy 
function,  and  the  patient  perspire.  T  sel- 
dom take  any  trouble  whatever  with  the 
skin,  by  the  administration  of  either  sodori-i 
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€m  «r  diaphontiw.  By  mtnif  bltfeiUaf 
the  patient  weU»  staiYiag  him,  eidudiag 
stimuli,  and  applyin^^  each  remedies  at  I 
»haU  presently  speak  of,  you  may  geaerally 
neglect  the  skin  as  well  as  the  urine.  In  in- 
flammatory complaints  the  nrine  will  come 
round  without  any  direct  means,  when  the 
disease  is  combated,  ,and  so  will  the  skin ; 
at  any  rate,  if  you  give  stimulating  sudorifics 
Tou  do  great  harm.  In  regard  to  the  ev- 
Libitioa  of  antimony,  as  it  is  generally 
ezlubtted  in  inflaiamatory  complaints,  for 
tbc  purpose  of  producing  a  moderate  dia- 
phoresis, you  may  just  as  well  treat  the  pa- 
tient without  it.  A  few  drops  of  liq,  antini. 
tartarisati,  in  a  saline  draught,  cannot  do 
mate  rial  good  in  a  severe  inflammation  ;  so 
trifling  is  the  power  of  small  duses  of  this 
medicine,  that  I  have  now  patients  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  who  have  taken  two  or 
three  drachihs  every  three  hours,  to  shew 
how  it  can  be  borne,  without  any  sensible 
eflRpct  whatever  being  produced.  The  idea 
of  a  few  drops  of  aaumoaial  wine  producing 
«D  J  serious  effect  in  inflammation,  is  absurd. 
If  you  well  combat  the  disease  with  local 
and  general  bleeding  and  purging,  you  will 
iind  that  snuUl  doses  of  it  are  just  as  well 
omitted  as  not ;  and  I  never  think  of  saline 
draughts,  or  a  few  drops  of  liq.  antim.  tar- 
tarisati,  or  any  of  these  pretty  things,  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  inflammation. 

CONTRA-STIMULATXNG. 

There  is,  however,  another  plan  to  be  ibl- 
lowed  in  the  treatment  of  this  diseose,  and 
that  is,  to  exhibit  counter-irritants,  or,  as  they 
arc  called,  eontra'Stimulants,  so  as  to  produce 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  system.  The 
chief  of  these,  T  believe,  are  colchicum, 
digitalis,  and  antimony,  in  very  full  doses, 
and  mercury.  In  violent  inflammation, 
and  indeed  in  many  violent  morbid  states  of 
the  body,  all  remedial  agents  are  opposed. 
Vou  may  give  in  fever,  you  may  give  in 
infliimroatioo,  you  may  give  in  insanity, 
you  may  give  in  spasm,  far  larger 
doses  of  me£cine  than  you  could  exhibit  in 
health.  In  inflammation  some  say  they  have 
given  an  ounce  of  tinct.  digitalis  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  never  did ;  or  a  scruple,  or 
half  a  drachm,  of  the  powder,  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  this 
disease  you  may  give  a  far  Isrger  quan- 
tity than  you  could  in  health,  and  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  agents  are  resisted.  Certainly  that 
is  the  case  with  mercury,  of  whicK  you 
may  give  a  quantity  which]^  in  the  same  in- 
dividual in  a  state  of  health,  would  induce 
the  most  violent  ptyalism,  and  cause  all  the 
teeth  to  drop  out.  You  see  that,  in  violent 
inflammation,  the  eflfect  of  bleediog  on  the 
heart  is  resisted— the  system  is  in  a  new 
state,  and  many  things  will  not  produce 
that  eflfect  which  they  would  if  it  were  in 
its  natural  condition. 


Of  the  fint  of  the  contrapstimulaota 
which  I  have  enumerated,  I  have  not 
any  great  experience.  Of  the  use  of  di» 
gitalis  in  inflammatory  diseases,  I  have 
little  or  no  knowledge.  1  know  that  some 
•a^  they  can  cure  inflammatory  aflfeetions 
with  it,  unaided  by  venesection ;— >so  far  do 
some  go ;  but  1  have  really  a  horror  of  digi^ 
talis.  I  have  seen  so  many  people  die  sud- 
denly who  were  taking  it,  that,  whether 
they  died  from  it  or  not,  it  is  a  medicine  of 
whKh  I  am  particularly  shy ;  and,  knowing 
the  eflTeet  of  bleeding,  together  with  soma 
other  remedies,  I  have  not  had  recourse  to  it 
in  any  quantity  sufficient  to  control  the  cir- 
culation. I  have  exhibited  it  iu  the  dose  of 
a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture 
three  or  four  times  a-day ;  but  I  never  saw 
it  useful  in  inflammation,  and  as  I  never 
gave  larger,  I  cannot  say  much  of  it  fron  my 
own  experience. 

Colchieum. 

As  to  colchicum,  there  can  be.no  doubt 
of  its  extraordinary  powers  in  active 
rheumatism  and  gout.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  so  strong  an  anti-inflammatory 
remedy  as  I  suppose  colchicum  is,  will  pro- 
duce sweating,  purging,  and  vomiting ;  and 
nausea  has  a  »eat  tendency  to  lessetk 
inflammation;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  so  satisfied  with  it  as  to  make  me 
trust  much  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  its 
employment  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  its 
utility  has  not  appeared  to  me  so  decisive 
as  to  induce  me  to  exhibit  it  in  preference  to 
mercury. 

Antimony. 

With  respect  to  antimony,  it  may  be 
iven,  it  is  now  well  known,  in  far  larger 
loses  than  could  be  imagined.  I  believe  it 
is  now  ten  years  ago  since  I  found  pulvis 
antimonialis  to  be  in  general  a  very  inert  thing, 
I  have  seen  others  give  two  or  three  grains 
three  or  four  times  a- day,  or  five -grain 
doses  at  night,  to  make  persons  perspire,  or- 
dering them  at  the  same  time  to  take  plenty 
of  gruel,  to  bathe  their  feet  in  hot  water, 
and  put  plenty  of  clothes  on  the  bed )  and  if 
they  have  sweated  profusely,  it  has  been  all 
attributed  to  the  antimony.  Seeing  these 
things,  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  powers,  and 
I  went  on  tiH  I  gave  people  a  drachm  or  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  and  even  two  drachms, 
three  times  a-day.  I  was  satisfied  it  could 
not  arise  from  the  remedy  being  resisted, 
and  I  therefore  gave  it  to  patients  labouring 
under  itch.  It  is  well,  when  a  patient  is 
rubbing  in  sulphur,  to  give  something  inter- 
nally, to  gratify  his  wish  to  have  his  biqod 
purified.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring, I  gave  the  antimony  with  no  effect. 
I  forgot  to  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  yester- 
day stumbled  on  an  old  hospital  ticket,  in 
whieh  I  prescribed  ISO  grains  three  times 
a-d^,  without  its  produciiig  ev«i  nauaeii. 
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Iket,  it  if  a  very  nacertata  leaiedy ;  it 
cootaias  a  great  deal  of  phosphate  of  liaie 
aad  peroiide  of  antinioBy,  and  sometiinei 
it  contaias  nothing  else  ;  hot  if  yon  give  it 
with  calomel,  von  may  sometimes  produce 
nanaea.  I  ^1  not  aaj  that  palv.  antimunyt 
as  it  oaght  to  be,  is  an  meit  remedy  :  but  soch 
as  it  is  commonly  to  be  procured  may  be 
given  in  the  quantity  I  have  just  stated  in  a 
large  uomber  of  cases,  -with  no  effect  at  all. 
With  respect  to  the  antimoninm  tarta- 
rizatum,  if  it  be  ever  so  good,  it  may  be 
given  in  large  quantities.  There  are  many 
men  now  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  taking 
half-oonce  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  in  chro- 
nic broochitis,  every  four  hoars,  withoat  its 
producing  nansea  or  any  thing  else.  They 
aaid,  when  first  taking  it,  that  it  made 
them  sick,  but  they  have  not  felt  so  since. 
Many  persons  give  twenty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  in  the  course  of  twenty-foor  hours ; 
and  I  have  given,  in  ioflammatory  com- 
plaints,  two  grains  evexy  two  hours,  which 
oas  induced  nauses  or  vomiting  at  first,  but 
none  afterwards  i  sod  then,  after  going  ou 
for  perhaps  a  fortnight,  the  patienu  will 
perhaps  be  sick  again.  I  have  used  it  in  the 
way  1  have  slated,  but  X  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  satisfied  with  it;  it  has  not  pro- 
duced the  salutary  effect  I  desired.  I  dare 
say  you  may  soroetimee  save  a  patient's  life 
with  it,  by  thensnsea,  but  you  will  not  save 
so  many  as  a  good  practitioner  should  try  to 
do ;  nor  do  I  think  that  colchicum  or  digi. 
talis  are  to  be  depended  upon  like  mercuiy 
.^I  think  not.  I  have  given  colchicum 
and  antimony  fair  trials,  and  perhaps  I 
am  not  contented  without  great  success 
in  inflammation,  because  I  think  if  we 
have  fsir  play,  we  ought  generally  to 
core  it.  It  is  an  established  truth, 
however,  respecting  tartarised  antimony, 
that  in  inflammatory  diseases  you  mav 
give  it  in  these  large  quantities,  and,  al- 


though a  patient  may  be 
first,  yet  tne 


made  sick  at 
sickness  will  go  off  and  the 
remedy  be  borne.  I  have,  however,  gene- 
rally seen  the  sickness  come  on  at  the  end  of 
about  a  fortnight,  and  then  continue  as  long 
as  the  remedy  is  continued. 

I  will  proceed    to  the  ooosideratioa  of 
mercury  at  the  next  lecture. 

A  HISTORY 
OF  A 

REMARKAB1.E   CASE  OF  ICTERUS, 

WITH  HYDATIDS  IN  THE  LIVER. 

By  EnwABD  Buickmobi,  M.D. 

Tp  <Atf  Editor  of  tko  London  Mtditol 
GazHtt. 

Plynootb,  Nov.  2ft,  1881. 
Sin, 

Mita.  O.  32  years  of  ape,  was  treated 
fife  years  Mgo  for  hepatitis,  since  which 


she  has  hahttually  saflfiered  froos 
in  the  stomach,  flatnlency,  a  fastidioas 
appetite,  and  cost! veness.  The  Qse  of 
brandy,  which  had  been  prescril>ed  for 
her,  inyariably  aggravated  these  com- 
plaints. The  lueostrua  were  irregolar 
and  painful,  and  at  times  immoderate. 
She  has  been  married  four  years  with- 
out ofispring.  Since  her  residence  in 
Deronsbire,  during  the  Ua  e^hteen 
months,  her  health  has  been  improted. 
8he  bad  icterus,  however,  twelve  months 
ago,  which  disappeared  withoat  medical 
treatment. 

In  September  1831,  she  consulted 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  Stonehoose,  who  found 
her  to  be  affected  with  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  Bver. 
Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  then 
drawn,  eight  leeches  applied  on  the 
side,  saline  purgatives  given,  and  cal«»- 
mel  with  antimony,  and  sobse^oeatly 
the  Pil.  Hydrarg.  to  ptyalism.  The 
blood  was  buffy.  The  bowels  remained 
costive,  and  the  stomach  was  affected 
with  severe  spasms,  after  which  icterus 
again  appeared.  About  this  time  a 
vesicular  mole  ^vas  discharged  from  the 
uterus,  after  an  interruption  of  th« 
menstrua  for  three  months.  Mr.  L. 
persisted  in  the  use  of  purgative  uiiee- 
tions,  blisters,  the  warm  bath,  embro- 
cations, antispasmodics,  diaphoretics* 
the  acetate  of  morphine,  and  occasional 
cordials,  until  my  first  visit  on  the  20th 
of  October.  The  icterus  was  then  in- 
tense, with  pain  at  the  left  prsecordtal 
region,  acute  on  pressure ;  costiveness, 
extreme  debility,  and  oppression.  Tb« 
gums  were  ulcered  and  white  from  the 
mercury,  but  with  little  salivation : 
there  %vas  daily  severe  vomiting  and  in- 
appetency;  the  pulse  quick;  tbe  tongua 
dry,  glossy,  adhesive,  such  as  is  seen  in 
diabetes.  Opiates,  brandy,  and  a  warm 
bath,  had  been  used  tbe  day  before. 
Mist  Salin.  c  Vino  Colchici. 

Enema  biB  die.      Uirodines  epigaatrio. 
Pil.  ez  Rhao  et  Scammonio. 

21st.— Much  fever  through  the  night; 
the  hands  now  hot  and  diy;  the  |>aLM 
120,  tense;  thirst;  urgent  vomiting 
of  shreds  of  green  mucus  or  al- 
bnmen,  resembling  grape  skins,  one 
being  a  perfect  cyst  (hydatid) ;  a  simt* 
lar  matter  discharged  from  the  intes- 
Unes ;  much  prostration. 
M.  Sang,  ad  Jviij.  Cataplatma  epigaaC. 

Magnea.  c.  Via.  Colchici  ler  die  (C> 
Calomel  gr.  y.  vespere. 
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The  blood  was  very  buffy  and  capped; 
tfae  nrioe  like  brai\^y ;  the  stools  green 
and  bilioas. 

22d. — ^Thc  fever  gone;  more  roein- 
branes  ejected  by  votniting  and  in  the 
stools,  before  which  the  stomach  was 
much  oppressed.  The  saline  seemed  to 
disorder  the  stomach  whenever  it  was 
in  the  least  acidulous.  The  countenance 
is  less  icteritious. 

(C.^  cont.  Enema ;  Sinapism  on  the  legs. 

In  the  evening,  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities  and  the  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach were  relieved  by  the  mustard; 
puUe  86.  soft. 

23d,  9  A.  M.--A  severe  return  of  vo- 
miting in  the  night  prevented  sleep; 
more  of  the  green  mucus  and  mcm- 
liranes  discharged  ;  thirst  ;  a  dry 
ton^e;  the  bands  and  feet  hot  and 
dry ;  much  prostration ;  little  pain. 
Tlie  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine 
bad  been  given  by  Mr.  L.  for  the  vomit- 
ing to  day. 

M.Sang.  Jiv.       Pediluviom;  fotus;  (C.) 
repeated. 

Evening.— Profuse  perspiration,  with 
sensible  relief ;  tfae  fever  and  vomiting 
subsided;  pulse  80,  soft;  five  stools, 
containing  some  bilious  mucus,  were 
passed  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours, 
from  the  pills  (three),  which  have  been 
nnintencionally  continued;  the  bowels 
are  now  quiet.  8ome  gruel  seemed  to 
disorder  the  stomach. 

24tb.--At  eleven  last  nij^ht,  the  vo- 
miting of  entire  green  hydatids  returned, 
some  being  as  large  as  Lisbon  grapes ; 
no  sleep ;  some  fever  now  present ; 
the  tongue  clean ;  pulse  80. 

JufuB.  Rbaei  c.  Solut.  AJkalini. 

Enema  emol.  of  Carrageen  Moss. 

Diet  of  Sago  and  Tea. 

Evening.  — Much  relief;  the  bowels 
have  been  well  moved  by  the  clyster;  the 
belly  is  not  tumid  or  tender ;  a  sense  of 
scalding  in  micturition ;  much  less 
ictems. 

Contin.  D. 
SL  llnet.  Hvoscyam.  gtt.  zxx.  c.  Liqaor, 
Ammon.  Aoet.  3iij.  vespere. 

27th.— -There  has  been  much  sensible 
relief  from  the  medicine ;  but  on  using 
some  purgative  medicine  and  fowl-broth, 
late  last  night,  the  vomiting  of  bitter 
green  mocus  returned,  and  four  purg- 


ing stools,  with  pain  at  the  stomach  apd 
bowels,  but  no  nydatids  were  discharg- 
ed ;  good  sleep  was  afterwards  obtain- 
ed. The  fever  is  now  abated ;  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  quiet. 

Intermit,  medicam. 
Samat.^.^olQt.  Alkalin.  ftlxv.  4t&  qttftq.  hork. 

Evening.— Two  dos^s  of  the  medicine 
taken,  which  have  rested  well;  some 
fever  is  present. 

Somar.  Mist.  c.  Nitrat.  Potass,  c,  TincC 
Digital,  et  Vin.  Colchici. 

28th. — A  third  dreadful  paroxism 
has  ensued  of  vomiting  of  a  green  bittei* 
Sold,  with  some  membranes  and  many 
entire  hydatids,  attended  by  irritative 
fever,  cramp,  and  oppression  at  the  sto- 
mach, unliice  the  former  tenderness ; 
the  pulse  150,  tense;  some  greenish 
fluid  stools  passed. 

Missio.  Sanguinis  ad  Jiss. 

The  pulse  was  instantly  relaxed  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  which  was  buffy,  but 
not  cupped. 

Sumat.  Tinct.  Hyoscyami  ttlxzz.  Solat. 
Acet.  Morphie  titij*  Carb.  Ammon.  gr. 
Y.  4t&  qoftqae  borft. 

Evening.^ Much  relief;  tea  only 
taken. 

29th.— >A  good  night ;  some  perspira- 
tion, with  sensible  relief;  no  stool,  no 
vomiting ;  the  stomach  bears  pressure ; 
no  tumor  or  tension  palpable;  th6 
tongue  of  a  variegated  red  colour,  clean, 
and  moist;  pulse  120;  some  Camphor 
mixture,  with  tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
seems  to  have  excited  fever.  The 
skin  is  easily  chilled;  the  urine  less 
yellow,  cloudy;  much  prostration  in 
the  countenance  and  manner. 

Intermit  medic.    St.  Infus.  Rhei  ^.  ad 
duas vices;  fotas. 

Evening.— Profuse  warm  perspiration, 
which  has  relieved  the  stomach  i  no 
stool  for  twenty-four  hours;  extreme 
inappetency,  except  for  tea. 

Beef  tea  and  Jelly. 
Infos.  Rhasi  et  Gentian,  o.  01.  Terebinth.. 

mxzi.  4t&qo^uebo^&  (£). 
PiU  ex  Opii  gr.  j.  Camphors  gr.  iij.  vesp. 

An  aphthous  state  of  the  tongue  was 
first  observed  yesterday ;  after  the  cor- 
dial, it  became  red  and  dry ;  thirst  se- 
vere ;  the  extreme  circulation  low. 

Sp.  Camphors,  c.  Extr.  Belladoans,  epi- 
gastric n  J 
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.  dOtb,  9  A.M.— After  the  uac  of  one 
dose  of  (£),  Olius.  of  a  green  fluid, 
with  mucuBf  and  numerous  large  hvda- 
tid«,  were  vomited,  some  entire,  others 
broken »  before  which,  in  the  night, 
Mrs.  G.  had  complained  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  and  seemed  to  be  dying  from 
exhaustion,  Mr.  L.  administered  some 
port-wine  negus.  No  sleep  was  ob- 
tained, although  a  grain  of  opium  was 
taken.  The  bowels  are  torpid  ;  the 
stomach  is  tranouil;  the  tongue  aph- 
thous, red,  and  dry ;  pulse  140,  small, 
soft ;  the  aspect  indicates  extreme  low- 
xiess ;  some  biscuit  and  fowl  broth  have 
been  taken;  perspiration  not  profuse. 
The  medicine  (E)  is  said  to  occasion 
sickness.  Ihe  belly  below  the  right 
ribs  is  hard,  but  without  tumor,  ana  is 
a  little  painful. 

St.  Negas  aliment,      lofoa.  Gentian*  c 
Camphorae. 

Evening.— The  countenance  is  less 
sunken ;  she  desires  to  masticate  meat ; 
the  medicine  (E)  has  been  taken  well; 
DO  more  vomiting. 

Con.  Med.  and  Beef-joice. 

[From  this  time  to  the  1 6th  of  Novem- 
ber, she  continued  sometimes  rather 
better,  sometimes  worse;  occasionally 
passing  a  few  hydatids,  and  generally 
taking  light  nourishment,  laxatives, 
compound  infusion  of  Gentian,  Liq. 
Acet.  Ammonise,  &c  &c.  and  latterly 
Sulphate  of  Quina.  At  the  above  date 
the  report  is  as  follows.] 

16th.— The  pain  had  continued  all 
day,  and  then  was  relieved  by  an  embro- 
cation of  spirit,  camphorae ;  two  stools ; 
tongue  very  red ;  piuse  100 ;  look  calm 
and  cbeernil;  mind  sustained  by  reli- 
gion. 

Jelly  and  beef-joice. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  G.  was  taken 
into  the  drawing-room,  on  the  sofa,  and 
whilst  masticaung  some  mutton-chop 
she  felt  the  death- stroke.  On  being 
placed  in  bed  two  stools  were  passed 
involantarilVf  and  she  became  insensible 
and  breathless.  After  some  wine  she 
revived,  complained  of  pain  at  the  sto- 
macli,  and  again  sank.  When  seen  by 
me  at  2  p.m.,  the  pulse  had  ceased,  the 
respiration  was  slow,  the  law  had 
dropped  s  in  two  hours  more  death  was 
complete. 

Inspection,  20  htmrsmfier  dtath^^Th^ 
body  exhibited  a  sallow  colour,  and 


extreme  eroacialioD;  the  belly  was  so 
much  sunken  that  the  lumbar  yertebrB 
touched  the  abdomuial  muscles  ante- 
riorly*; over  the  epigastre,  and  below 
the  right  ribs  as  far  as  the  navel,  a  cir- 
cumscribed hardness  was  palpable,  of 
an  uniform  surface.  The  peritooeom 
abdominis  was  natural,  and  held  ^iij.  of 
clear  citron-coloured  serum.  The  liver 
was  vastly  enlarged,  extending-  below 
the  right  crista  ilii,  and  tilling  more  than 
half  the  abdomen  :  it  was  of  a  Fartegat- 
ed,  mottled,  raspberry  colour,  neither 
hardened  nor  softened.  In  ita  interior, 
at  the  margin  of  the  right  lobe,  were 
some  scattered  scrofulous  absceaae^,  or 
softened  tubercles,  of  which  the  largest 
was  the  siae  of  a  pea.  The  posterior 
part  of  this  lobe  was  firmly  adherent  ts 
the  ribs,  its  concave  surface  to  the  duo- 
denum ;  in  the  whole  of  its  thickness, 
from  the  convex  surface  to  the  gall- 
bladder, %vas  a  cavity  (tlie  exterior  late- 
ral boimdary  of  which  seemed  to  consist 
only  of  the  thickened  peritoneal  tanicX 
holding  &j.  of  bilious  ichor,  with  some 
coagula,  none  of  which  were  orfraoixed  • 
no  kydaiida  were  eeen ;  a  thick  mem- 
brane formed  of  morbid  albumen  lined 
the  cavity,  being  in  most  places  of  a 
darkish  rugged  aspect,  as  if  from  incl' 
pient  ulciration,  and  in  one  place  f  or- 
ganized  ae  to  reeemhU  the  diteoMed  eotUs 
of  a  large  artery,  three  inches  long  and 
two  broad.  The  cavity  communicated 
with  the  adherent  duodenum  by  an  ul- 
cerous opening,  six  lines  in  diameter. 
The  surrounding  part  of  the  liver  was 
carnified,  but  not  much  indurated ;  its 
other  portions  were  morbid  only  in  co- 
lour. The  vena  portse,  &c.  seemed 
healthy.  The  gall-bladder  was  small, 
and  or  an  ochry  colour.  The  stomach 
was  small,  very  narrow,  natural  in  co- 
lour, and  texture ;  but  its  mucous  mem- 
brane rugous  from  hypertrophy.  The 
intestines  were  very  small,  from  the  con- 
traction and  tenuity  of  their  coats.  The 
ileum  exhibited  a  diffuse  vascularity; 
its  mucous  coat  was  intensely  vascular, 
particularly  at  the  prominent  parts  of 
the  valvulaB  connivenies,  but  without 
obvious  ulceration.  The  spleen  was 
very  small,  but  healthy.  The  kidneys 
were  healthy.  The  lUena  was  exteriorly, 
at  its  fundus,  livid,  very  much  indurated 
throughout  ;  Its  mucous  membrane 
dark,  with  some  vestiges  of  an  albam>> 
nous  exudation. 

Comments.— This  case  seemed  at  first 
to  be  one  of  ordiiwry  icterus,  with  ifr> 
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fl»iii«ialieii  in  the  digesUre  origans.  The 
nature  and  extent  m  the  oi^anic  affec* 
tioD  conld  only  be  known  from  the  pro- 
greea  of  the  syinptoma.  la  its  course 
no  doubt  was  entertained  of  an  hydati- 
dical  disorganization  of  the  liver;  but 
bow  the  hydatids  passed  into  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  seemed  obscure. 

The  prognosis  was,  of  course,  that  of 
uhimate  death,  as  hydatids  in  the  human 
subject  are,  1  believe,  always  a  token  of 
a  malignant 'disease,  and  as  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  were,  here  evidently 
much  worn. 

The  icterus  was  partlv  from  the  pres- 
sure made  on  the  gall-aucts  by  the  dis- 
tended sac  in  the  liver,  whereby  the 
passa^  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum 
was  impeded;  and  partly  from  the 
greater  formation  of  this  fluid  in  the 
more  healthy  parts  of  this  enlarged 
viacua. 

The  nature  of  the  parosvsms  was  that 
of  irrUmtive^  itervoici,  and  febrile  action, 
which  it  is  important  to  distinguish  from 
a  purely  inflammatory  state. 

This  case  well  exhibited  the  distinct 
nature  of  oppression  from  exhaustion 
•f  the  vital  functions.  The  disorder  at 
the  stomach  was  generalljr  from  an  ac-i 
cumniation  of  hydatids  m  it,  and  tlie 
noxious  influence  of  the  attendant  vi- 
tiated humours  on  its  sensitive. mucous 
membrane.  The  last  exacerbation 
seemed  to  be  induced  by  the  over-sti^ 
mnlua  of  a  more  generous  diet. 

The  state  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  in- 
testine was  pathologically  analogous; 
and  the  former  was  an  important  index 
of  the  latter;  The  colliquative  diar- 
rhosa  which  had  begun  was  the  proper 
effect  of  vascular  ulcerative  action  in  the 
mncoiu  coat  of  the  ileum— a  trulv  as- 
thenic cachectic  disorder,  the  result  of 
deficiency  in  vitality,  as  in  the  case  of 
incipient  decomposition  of  organized  tex- 
tores. 

The  condition  of  the  uterus  well  ex- 
plains the  disordered  state  of  its  func- 
tions during  life. 

The  blood  was  n^  inflammatory.  That 
albominons  separation  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  chronic  diseases,  is  characteristic 
of  a  specific  cachectic  action  in  the  sys» 
tem,  which  is  essentially  different  from 
the  morbid  actions  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  genuine  phlegmasisB.  May  it  not 
he  regarded  as  a  semi-vitalized  stale  of 
this  fluid,  wherein  a  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  its  constituent  parts  easily  hap« 
yens? 


The  renote  cause  of  the  malady  in 
Mrs.  G.,  was  long  indigestion.  .Bad 
pasture  is  remarked  to  be  the  constant 
cause  of  a  similar  disease  (the  rot)  in 
sheep.  I  had  expected  that  death  woukl 
more  gradually  happen  from  aphthous 
diarrhea  $  this  idea  was  erroneous.  The 
sudden  accession  of  rapid  exhaustion  is 
memorable.  The  vital  powers  often 
give  way  instantly,  when  the  stimulus  of 
disease  is  removed.  This  suggests  an 
important  caution  regarding  prognosis 
in  chronic  maladies. 

The  effect  of  the  turpentine  was  salu^ 
tary,  as  its  use  was  followed  by  a  more 
complete  evacuation  of  the  cavity ;  and 
when  the  discharge  of  the  hydatids  was 
determined  through  the  intestines,  the 
vomiting  subsided.  Acids,  refrigerants, 
and  sedatives,  were  ill  suited  to  the  pecn«> 
liar  form  of  vascular  action  which  existed 
in  this  case.  Cordials  were  equally^  inad<» 
missible.  In  such  a  state  it  is  important 
for  the  sick,  and  the  physician,  patiently 
to  repose  on  the  restorative  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  to  reject  the  means  of  giving 
transient  artificial  strength  at  the  ha- 
zard of  serious  consequences.  Blood- 
letting was  employed  only  as  pallia- 
tive ;  and  by  the  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity,  an  instant  change  was  induced 
in  the  nervous  system.  The  effect  was 
truly  sedative. 

The  hydatids  were  entire,  rotund, 
thick  cysts,  which  became  opake  on  im- 
mersion in  hot  \vater,  without  visible 
blood-vessels,  and  separate;  whereas, 
in  the  vesicular  placenta  I  have  seen 
them  in  clusters,  connected  bv  fila- 
ments. Can  such  substances  oe  re- 
ffarded  as  animalcules,  capable  of  an 
independent  existence  ?  for  such  a  em* 
pability  is  an  essential  property  of  ani- 
mate bodies.  They  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  variety  in  that  action  of  albuminous 
deposition,  which,  under  another  mode, 
generated  the  membrane  lining  the  cn- 
vity. 

The  origin  of  such  a  disease  appears 
to  me  to  be  this : — A  morbid  matter  be- 
ing secreted  in  the  substance  of  an  or- 
gan, becomes  a  specifie  stimulus  to  in- 
terstitial absorption  ;  a  cavity  is  there- 
by formed,  which  is  lined  by  a  mem- 
brane endowed  with  peculiar  viul 
powers,  whence  an  exudation  takes 
place,  which  becomes  variously  organ- 
ized according  to  the  diverse  modes  of 
action  in  the  containing  part. 

A  singular  mode  of  this  degenerate 
organizing  action  was  seen  in  the  fibrous 
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part  of  tbc  lininfif  membrane,  which  in  all 
respects  resembled  a  blood-vessel.  In- 
flammation is  not  the  essence  or  proxi- 
mate pathological  cause  of  such  organic 
vitia,  but  a  frequent  adjunct ;  whence  a 
roodiiication  is  requisite,  both  in  the 
treatment  which  is  proper  for  pure  in> 
flammation,  and  for  the  cachectic  affec- 
tion itself  when  not  so  complicated.  A 
correspondent  morbid  action  existed  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  uterus,  as  to  the  al- 
buminous exudation;  but  a  different 
action  in  respect  of  the  induration  in 
the  latter,  and  the  soft  tuberculation  and 
suppuration  in  the  former.  All  sorts  of 
disordered  organic  actions  are  found 
concurrent  in  cachectic  diseases. 

]t  is  probable  that  there  are  two  spe- 
cies of  hydatids— the  one  malignant,  in- 
variably attended  by  a  fatal  disorgani- 
zation of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  si- 
tuate, as  in  the  present  example ;  the 
other  comparatively  innocent,  being 
simple  vesicles  embedded  in  an  organ, 
the  contiguous  portions  of  which  are 
little  diseased.  An  instance  of  the  lat- 
ter I  have  seen  in  the  kidneys. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
As  a  sequel  to  the  observations  of  M. 
de  Jonn^s  on  the  pathology  of  cholera, 
in  a  former  number^  I  forward  you  the 
conclusions  he  has  come  to  after  an  able 
and  succinct  sketch  of  its  treatment  in 
India,  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
Russia ;  and  I  am,  sir, 

Ypur  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Crowdt. 

Brixton.BUl,  Dec.  Stb. 

1st.  It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing 
details,  that  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
during  its  disastrous  career  of  fifteen 
years,'  has  differed  remarkably  with 
place,  seasons,  the  prejudices  of  people 
and  casts,  and  the  iaeas  either  suggested 
to  individual  practitioners  by  the  suc- 
cess or  otherwise  of  their  practice,  or 
adopted  t  priori,  and  founded  on  erro- 
neous systems. 

2d.  It  has  been  every  where  acknow- 
ledged that  the  violence  of  the  disease 
at  Its  first  invasion  is  often  so  great  that 


no  medical  aid  can  avail.  Howevier,  in 
comparing  the  mortality  in  Bengal,  of 
persons  under  medical  treat  men  C»  with 
those  who  were  deprived  of  it,  we  most 
admit  that,  if  remedies  are  administered 
promptly  and  judiciouslv,  death  may 
frequently  be  arrested.  6ut  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  such  a  circumstance  is 
rare  during  the  pievalence  of  a  disorder 
which  attacks  a  whole  population,  and 
deranges  all  the  resources  of  a  coon  cry ; 
and  it  has  been  proved,  too,  that  even 
this  comparison,  which  is  in  favour  of 
medical  science,  is  limited  to  eertain 
places,  and  that  in  others,  those  who 
nave  not  had  the  benefit  of  onr  art,  have 
not  suffered  more  extensively  than 
those  for  whom  all  its  energies  were 
employed.  Spite  of  the  able  and 
courageous  exertions  of  the  English 
physicians,  the  disease  had  more  vic- 
tims in  India  than  in  Persia,  where  it 
was  scarcely  resisted ;  and  in  Russia, 
where  a  mode  of  treatment  more  ra- 
tional than  elseivhere,  and  havin|r  the 
advantages  of  experience,  was  pursued, 
the  mortality  amounted  to  one-half,  or 
three- fifths,  of  the  sick,  being  similar  to 
what  happened  in  those  countries  where 
they  were  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

dd.  If  the  tables  of  morulity  which  I 
have  given  did  not  afford  this  melan- 
choly result,  a  proof  of  it  might  be 
found  in  the  numl>er  and  diversity  of 
the  remedies  which  demonstrate  their 
powerlessness.  In  a  memoir,  addressed 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Jani- 
chen,  who  practised  at  Moscow  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  that 
city  in  1830,  does  not  scrnple  to  avow 
that  *'  one  can  place  no  reliance  on  the 
resources  of  art  m  this  horrible  malady." 

4th.  Without  adopting  an  opinion  so 
discouraging,  we  may  observe  that  it 
maj  be  doubted  whether,  hitherto,  anv 
rational  treatment  has  been  discovered 
or  practised,  when  we  bear  remedies 
totally  opposite  eulogised  and  employed 
by  physicians  equally  respectable. 
'5th.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  deduce 
from  facts  a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
me  inevitable,  but  which  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  should  be  expressed 
with  hesitation  and  reserve,  I  should 
say  that  bleeding  does  not  appear  to  be 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
As  is  the  case  in  yellow  fever,  if  it  les- 
sens the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  it 
does  so  by  diminishing  the  resistance  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  not  by  comliating 
the  principle  of  the^^alady.    Its  «nly 
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afl vantage  is  that  of  procnrinsf  for.tfie 
unhappy  pntient  a  more  speedy  and 
less  painful  death. 

6th.  From  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Walker,  an  Enf^lish  physician  who  was 
sent  to  Moscow  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  appears  that  no  lienefit  was  de- 
rived from  blood-letting  in  the  cholera 
of  Russia  in  1830,  but  great  influence 
was  attributed  to  sudorifics,  and  for  this 
parpose  they  applied  immense  cata- 
plasms of  heated  hay-seeds  to  the  chest 
aud  abdomen,  or  coverings  of  wool  im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  and  endea- 
voured to  assist  the  pperation  of  these 
remedies  by  administering  brandy. 

These  remedies,  which  were  snbse- 
quentljf  recommended  in  Poland  by  the 
committee  of  health  at  Warsaw,  had 
never  been  employed  in  Asia.  They 
appear  to  be  a  new  application  of  the 
popular  theory  of  the  countries  of  the 
north,  which  imagines  that,  as  cold  is 
the  cause  of  a  great  part  of  their  mala- 
dies, heat  must  be  their  cure,  and  that 
Tapour-baths  are  a  sort  of  universal 
panacea.  However,  experience  is  not 
m  favour  of  these  remedies,  for  in  those 
countries  where  they  have  been  tried, 
the  deaths  have  amounted  to  three  out 
of  five  of  the  sick,  whilst  in  those 
where  they  are  unknown  the  loss  has 
not  exceeded  one-half. 

7tb.  The  prophylactic  means  em- 
ployed during  fifteen  years  as  a  preser- 
vative from  cholera  are  purely  empiri- 
cal, since  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  its! 
original  causes.  In  the  different 
countries  of  Asia  there  have  been  suc- 
cessively recommended  baths,  per- 
fumes, the  strongest  aromatics,  fires  in 
public  places,  cleanliness,  temperance, 
abstinence  from  certain  articles  of  diet, 
amulets,  prayers,  talismans ;  in  short, 
the  ueual  resources  in  those  calamities 
which  excite  fear  or  provoke  credulity. 
But  no  kind  of  surveillance  has  been 
exercised  as  regards  infected  places, 
ships  suspected  to  be  so,  merchandize, 
pilgrims,  or  troops  coming  from  coun- 
tries where  the  disease  is  raging. 
Throughout  all  the  east,  the  clothes  of 
the  dead  have  been  worn  by  those  who 
Inherited  them ;  their  houses  left  empty, 
have  been  soon  inhabited  by  fresh  fa- 
tnilies ;  their  precious  shawls  and  rich 
furs  have  been  sold,  and  carried  afar  by 
the  caravans.  In  short,  everywhere 
l^as  reigned,  with  the  carelessness  of 
^  uncivilized  people^  that  biiud  fatal- 


ism which  perpetuates  the  plagite  iir  the 
fair  countries  of  the  Levant. 

8th.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  the  towns  of  Russia,  and  especially 
in  Moscoiv,  prophylactic  measures  have 
been  generally  adopted  ;  and  althongli, 
frequently,  those  which  were  most 
highly  estimated  were  found  wanting, 
it  cannot  he  said  that  they  have  been  u* 
together  unsuccessful ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  propagation  of  the  mala<ly  has 
been  less  extensive  in  Russia  thaa  in  the 
other  countries  which  it  has  travened 
since  1817. 

We  must,  however,  confess  that  a 
hope,  which  we  never  ourselves  enteiv 
tained,  but  which,  nevertheless,  was 
very  general,  has  been  completely  di»* 
appointed:  we  mean  that  wnich  arose 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  chlorine 
as  a  disinfectant.  The  Russian  physi* 
cian  already  cited.  Dr.  Janichen,  in- 
forms us  that  the  use  of  this  perserva* 
tive  was  common  in  all  the  towns  at* 
tacked  by  cholera ;  but  he  adds,  chlo- 
rine and  the  chlororets  have  had  no  in* 
fluence  over  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  it  has  sprung  up  amidst  ema* 
nations  of  chlorine,  which  was  in  con- 
tinual use  with  all  classes  of  society. 

9th.  After  the  loss  of  this  hope,  we 
know  of  no  other  useful  precautions 
than  such  as  prevent  persons  exposed 
to  the  disease  from  bein^  acted  on  by 
any  causes  which  may  interrupt  the 
operations  of  the  vital  powers— such  as 
fear,  drunkenness,  or  any  other  excess. 
These  precautions  are  the  same  as  are 
adopted  in  places  infected  by  any  con- 
tagion, to  present  the  absorption  of  its 
germ  through  the  pulmonary  or  cuta- 
neous channels.  They  ought  necessa- 
rily to  be  as  numerous  as  the  chances 
which  menace  life,  when  any  of  it» 
functions  may  become  in  a  moment  the 
cause  of  death. 

10th.  It  is  clear  that  a  deplorable  un- 
certainty must  attach  itself  to  these 
means  of  preservation  ;  but  there  is 
one,  of  which  the  value  is  certain,  and 
it  is  that  pointed  out  by  Franklin.  "  In 
all  contagious  diseases,"  said  that 
wise  man,  "  we  must  take  it  as  a 
maxim,  if  we  would  avoid  them,  to  go 
as  soon,  to  go  as  far,  and  to  be  absent 
as  long,  as  we  can." 

II th.  Experience,  purchased  bv  the 
lives  of  many  millions,  has  caused  this 
maxim  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhabi- 
tanto  of  Hindostan.    As  soon  as  the 
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cholera  appears  in  a  towb,  village,  or 
single  house,  every  one  6te8,  abandon- 
iDi^  bis  pro|»erty  and  seeking^  refut^e  afar 
o^,either  in  the  fields  and  woods  or  on  the 
mountains.  This  example  was  followed 
in  the  Russian  provinces ;  and  the  ensi^ 
g ration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow, 
Aatrachan,  and  Teflis,  so  much  dimi- 
nished the  population  of  those  towns  as 
to  restrain  the  mortality  of  tlie  disease. 
It  is  true,  that  in  many  instances  it  has 
favoured  its  propagation,  the  fugitives 
having  carried  with  them,  and  dissemi- 
nated, its  germ. 

^  12th.  Another  mode,  more  difficult, 
has  nevertheless  man^r  times  succeeded, 
viz.  Uiat  of  sequestration.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  house  situated  in  the  midst  of 
an  infected  town,  those  of  a  capital  in 
the  centre  of  a  country,  ravaged  by  the 
cholera,  have  been  saved  from  this  pes- 
tilence by  intercepting  all  communica- 
tions from  without.  This  plan  was 
adopted  with  complete  success  in  the 
isle  of  Bourbon  in  1819 ;  in  1820  in  the 
Philippine  islands;  in  1823  at  Aleppo 
and  Antioch  in  Syria  ;  in  1822  at  Tehe- 
ran in  Persia;  in  1823  at  Astrachan  on 
the  Caspian ;  and  in  1830  at  Sarepta 
on  the  Volga.  In  all  these  instances, 
<vhich  we  shall  detail  elsewhere,  the 
eholera  was  arrested,  as  the  plague  has 
been,  by  cutting  off,  in  time,  all  com- 
munication between  the  infected  and 
those  who  had  not  yet  received  the 
germs  of  the  disease. 
•  13ib.  Facts  have  completely  proved 
Ihat,  as  the  germ  of  the  cholera  does 
not  float  in  the  open  air,  as  has  I>een  as- 
serted, we  may  remain  with  safety  in 
the  midst  of  ati  infected  town,  and  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  being  attacked  by  it 
so  long  as  we  rigidly  isolate  the  house 
we  may  occupy. 

The  aggregate  of  these  researches  es- 
tablishes, that  it  is  with  the  cholera,  as 
with  the  oiher  severe  contagions,  as  re- 
gards curative  and  prophylactic  means  : 
the  remedies  ive  can  oppose  to  it  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  attacked,  are  ineffica- 
cious, or  uncertain  :  our  prophylactic 
resources  afford  but  rare  and  donbtftil 
chances  of  escape;  but  sanitary  mea- 
sures, whether  their  object  be  to  arrest 
or  prevent  its  invasion,  to  fly  from  it, 
or  be  protected  by  separation,  are  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results. 


HOT  AIR*BATR  IN  CHOL£RA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
The  approach  of  cholera  hma  giren  to 
the  hot  air-bath  a  decree  of  interest  and 
importance  which  it  would  not  have 
otherwise  possessed,  since  it  seems  cal- 
culated to  become  the  most  efficient 
agent  in  sustaining  the  heat  of  the 
body  and  restoring  the  clrcalation  to 
the  surface.  It  willbc  found,  however, 
on  trial,  that  the  common  hot  air-bath 
U  incapable  of  effecting  these  objects, 
for  the  ascending  property  of  hot  air 
causes  the  heat  to  be  most  latense  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  while 
the  under  part  and  upper  end  mre  hat 
slightly  acted  upon ;  and  a  diflTereoce  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  will  conse- 
quently be  found  to  exist  bel%veen  the 
temperature  near  the  feet  and  about  the 
shoulders.  Even  if  this  defect  be  ob- 
viated, the  whole  under  surface  of 
the  body  can  acquire  no  heat  in  the  or- 
dinary bath,  as  the  patient  must  lie  on 
his  back  under  the  frame  work.  From 
the  valuable  observations  of  Dr.  Barry, 
at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  respecting-  the 
benefits  which  were  derivea  from  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  on  that 
part  of  the  spine  where  ramollisa^ement 
of  the  cord  had  been  usually  found,  we 
may  infer,  that,  if  we  do  not  actua/fy 
have  recourse  to  that  remedy,  it  will  at 
least  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
as  much  heat  should  be  communicated 
to  the  spinal  column  as  the  patient  can 
bear  with  impunity.  Impressed  with 
these  opinions,  I  have  caused  to  be  con- 
structed a  hot  air-bath,  which,  on  trial* 
I  have  found  to  obviate  these  several  ob- 
jections, and  which  I  flatter  myself  is 
not  only  calculated  to  be  of  more  bene- 
fit in  cholera  than  any  other  hitherto 
offered,  but  is  capable  of  being  made 
an  efficient  remedial  agent  in  many  other 
diseases.  The  hot  air  is  communicated 
and  diffused  under  the  patient,  and  ever^ 
part  of  the  body  is  subjected  to  a  uni- 
form degree  of  heat  of  any  required 
temperature.  I  beg  to  subjoin  a  de- 
scription of  my  apparatus.  It  consists 
of  tnree  square  frames,  each  larger  by 
three  inches  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
and  which  are  made  of  three  sizes,  so 
that  one  fits  into  the  other.  AVhcn 
placed  together    they    form  a  strong 
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.frame-work  five  feet  long,  twenty-six 
inches  wide  at  the  l&rger,  and  seventeen 
inches  wide  at  the  smaller  extremity. 
Each  fraine    consists    of    two    cross- 
pieces  of  deal  ei^ht  inches  deep,  with 
.two     openings     in      each,      and     of 
two     strong     hars     of    beech,    over 
which    pieces   of    strong    or    double 
wehbing     are    securely    nailed,    four 
inches    apart.     Three    pieces    of  thin 
deal  board,  six  inches  wide,  are  fitted 
to  lay  under  each  frame,  passing  under' 
the  opening  of  the  cross  pieces^  to  pre- 
serve the  bed-clothes  from  being  injured 
by  the   lube,  and  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  the  feathers.    The  other  part  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  the  spirit  furnace, 
which  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  about  ten 
inches  high,  and  turns  off  at  a  right 
angle,  to  communicate  with  a  flattened 
tube,  four  feet  long  and  four  inches 
wide,    at   the    larger    extremity,    and 
which  is  perforated  its  whole  length  by 
two  rows  of  holes  about  the  size  of  a 
quill.  The  tube  is  made  of  three  pieces, 
which  fit  into  each  other.    The  end  of 
the  smallest  frame  is  made  with  an  iron 
plate  orer  the  lower  opening,  seen  in 
the  sketch ;  from  which  a  short  tube 
projects,  and  to  which  the  narrow  end 
of  the  long  tnbe  is  fixed  on  the  inner 
side,  and  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
furnace  on  the  outer  side.    Four  iron 
rods  (covered  with  list)  sloping  inwards, 
are  made  to  fit  one  into  each  side  of  the 
larger  and  smaller  frames,  with  an  eye 
at  the  top  of  each.    Through  these    a 
cord  is  passed,    which,    when   drawn 
tightly,  forms  a  secure  support  for  the 
blankets  which  are  used  to  retain  the 
heat.     If  used  in  a  French  bedstead,  an 
additional  tube,  with  an  elbow-joint,  is 
required.    When  this  apparatus  is  to 
be  used,  the  frames  are  to  be  placed  to- 
gether on   a  bed,  or  sofa,  and  if  re- 
quired longer  are  to  be  drawn  a  little 
spart.    The  other  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus  are  then  to  lie  put  together,  which 
will  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  patient,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
is  to  he  placed  on  the  welibing.     It  will 
he  founn  that  the  heat  will  be  diffused 
gradually  and    equally  under  the  pa- 
tient, as  the  thermometer  will  indicate 
nearly  an  eaual  degree  of  heat  in  every 
part.    The  heat  may  be  diminished  at 
any  required  part,  by  applying  a  small 
piece  of  deal  over  the  perforations  as  a 
damper,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  closed   by  a  cloth,  should  the  heat 
round  that  part  of  the  body  be  too  in- 


tense. The  sides  under  the  bars  being 
open,  will  admit  of  a  bed-pan  being 
placed  under  the  patient  wlien  required. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  very  portable, 
being  enclosed  within  the  space  of  the 
larger  frame. 

1  have  left  my  apparatus  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
iron  work,  Mr.  Crook,  6,  Oaroahy- 
Street,  Golden  Square,  for  the  inspect 
tion  of  any  member  of  the  profession 
who  is  desirous. of  examining  it*. 

James  Rdssbi«l,  Surgeon. 

8,  Broad- street,  Crolden-Square, 
December  14,  1831. 


CONTAGIOUNESSS  OF  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
North  Shields,  Dec.  2Ut,  18SU 

Sir, 
It  being  still  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
the  disea^te  called  spasmodic  cholera 
being  of  a  contagious  nature,  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  to  coU 
lect  such  evidence  as  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  so  that 
by  au  accumulation  of  facts  the  qoes<> 
tion  may  be  finally  set  at  rest.  Acting 
upon  this  principle,  I  now  send  you  an 
account  of  all  the  eases  which  have 
hitherto  occurred  at  North  Shields,  and 
the  connexion  that  any  of  them  may 
have  had  with  suspicious  sources. 

Number  1,  was  a  man  residing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  mendicant, 
also  a  dealer  in  old  rags :  he  had  been 
over  to  Sunderland  for  a  few  days, 
where  he  stayed  at  a  common  lodging- 
house;  returned  to  this  place  on  the 
8th  of  December,  bringing  with  him  a 
considerable  store  of  filthy  rags.  Ou 
the  lOth  he  was  attacked  with  spasmo- 
dic cholera,  from  the  effects  or  which 
he  is  now  recovering. 

Number  2,  a  woman  residing  in  a 
central  part  of  the  town,  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  number  1,  was  attacked 
also  on  the  same  day ;  could  trace  no 
communication  with  an  infected  source : 


*  Aa  the  description  rendern  the  cooetractlon 
of  the  apparatus  aofficleatly  Intelligible,  we  Lave 
not  thought  It  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  dravr- 
ing  irlilch  accompanied  it.  We  ought  nerhapa  to 
add,  that  the  above  letter  was  received  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Green's  ii^  our  last.  We  men- 
tion this  because  there  la  aone  resemblance  in  the 
baths.— En.  GA^* 
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this  woman  died  io  fifteen  hours  after 
the  attaek. 

Number  3.— This  was  a  woman,  the 
wife  of  number  1 :  she  was  taken  ill  on 
the  13th,  and  died  on  the  14th,  after  an 
illness  of  twenty-three  hours.  No  other 
case  presented  itself  until  the  18th. 
.  Number  4. — ^This  was  also  a  woman 
who  resided  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  number  2.  She  had 
b«an  at  Newcastle,  returned  home  in  a 
common  passage-boat,  took  ill  early  the 
next  morning,  and  died  in  about  thirty- 
four  hours. 

Number  5,  also  a  woman  residing  in 
the  same  district  as  number  4 :  she  nad 
visited  a  sister  labouring  under  spasmo- 
dic cholera,  at  a  village  a  few  milcd  dis- 
tant on  the  18th.  She  took  ill  of  the 
disease  on  the  19th,  and  died  on  the 
20th. 

Number  6,  also  a  woman  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  two  last- mentioned, 
took  ill  on  the  19  th,  and  died  on  the 
20th :  could  trace  no  communication 
with  an  infected  source. 

Number  7f  also  a  woman  who  was  em- 
ployed as  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  number 
1,  and  his  wife  number  3.  She  enjoyed 
good  health  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
20th,  when,  having  occasion  to  go  out 
for  a  short  time^  on  her  return  she 
found  her  char|re,  number  1,  bad  crept 
out  of  bed  diinnjjf  her  absence,  and  was 
busily  emploved  in  sorting  a  quantity  of 
rags  which  fie  had  contrived  to  secrete 
somewhere  from  the  vigilance  of  the 
overseers ;  she  complained  of  the  offen- 
sive smell  arising  from  the  rags ;  she 
sickened  in  half  an  hour,  and  died  of 
the  disease  within  nine  hours. 

Number  8,  a  seaman  on  board  of 
ship.  He  left  his  family  on  the  19th, 
who  reside  in  a  part  of  Newcastle  where 
the  disease  is  prevailing ;  took  ill  on  the 
21 9t,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Some 
other  cases  have  also  been  reported  to* 
day,  but  I  am  not  yet  in  possession  of 
the  particulars.  I  make  no  comment 
upon  these  cases,  but  leave  farts  to 
speak  for  themselves.  Should  ^ou 
tuink  this  sort  of  journal  of  sutiicient 
interest  to  occupy  a  place  in  your  Ga- 
zette, I  shall  nave  much  pleasure  in 
sending  you  a  continuation  of  it. 
J  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  Green  how, 

Vlct.Pre«ident  to  the  Board  of 
HMlth  at  North  Hhlelda  and 
TjrQenioath. 


CURIOUS  CASE  SIMULATING  CBO- 
LERA. 

By  Db.  Aldebson. 


[Tub  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Alderson,  the  offidal  com- 
spondent  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Health,  addressed  to  Dr.  Barry.  We 
think  great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Alder- 
son,  and  the  gentleman  who  asaisted 
him,  as  well  for  the  zeal  they  diaplayed 
as  for  their  acuteoess  in  detecting  so 
unexpected  a  cause  of  the  symptoma.] 

"  About  three  weeks  ago,  a  ease  of 
suspected  cholera  was  rejjorted  to  om 
by  a  magistrate,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Hull,  on  the  road  to  the  coast, 
and  without  loss  of  time,  before  day- 
light even,  and  in  company  with  two 
surgeons,    I    repaired    to   the    Tillage 
(Gonhill,  near  Hornsea,)  and  minutely 
inspected  the  case.     A  farmer,  Peter 
Cross,  aged  64,  had  been  seised  with 
symptoms    of   cholera— vomit ia|f    and 
purging,  with  spasms  in  the  le^ps,  at 
balNpast  nine  in  the  ereuing,  and  died 
at  seven  the  following  morning*  (oine 
hours  and  a  half  only.)    Every  part  of 
the  body  was  minutely  inspected,  and  a 
rusted  needle  was  found  in  the  pancreas, 
projecting  half  an  inch  into  the  duode- 
num 1    llie  stomach  was  like  that  of  a 
person  having  taken  arsenic,  and   the 
inflammatory  appearance  uf  the  mucous 
membrane    ceased    about    two   iocbes 
bclow,beyond  the  situation  of  the  needle. 
The  needle  was  about  an  indi  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  having  beeu  in  the  body  some  time, 
for  that  part  of  it  which  projected  iato 
the  intestine  was  thinner  tlmn  the  rest, 
so  much  so  as  to  shew  quite  a  shoulder 
at  the  membrane :  by  some  accidental 
cause,  its  position  may  have  been  «lcrr«/. 
We  had  no  hesitation,  of  course,  with 
such  a  local  cause  of  inflammation,  in 
pronouncing  this  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  man.    No  other  case 
has  occurred  in   this   neighbourhood; 
nor  have  we  had  anjr  cases  of  the  cholera 
of  this  country   since  the  time    Dr. 
Daun  was  here,  when  bilious  cholera 
was  rife.    Measles  are  very  prevalent 
and  very  fatal,  as  well  as  inflammatory 
fever,  which,  in  the  tiinid  bleeder,  who 
sees  in  fever  nothing  but  t^pknt^  soon 
takes    on  a   typhoid  .  form.     1    need 
scarcely  add,  that  you  may  confidently 
rely  upon  the  very  first  intelligence  of  any 
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dirty,  or  close  tHoatioiM^  all  over  the  city, 
among  the  destitute  end  poor,  who  are  bel|e, 
iu  general,  ill-dothed,  ill-fed,  uncleanly  in 
their  persons  and  dwelLiogs ;  never  weariog 
flannel  Dext  the  skin  ;  subsisting  chiefly  on 
indigestible  and  unwholesome  food,  and  in 
the  habit  of  using  pernicious  drinks : — bsibi- 
tual  drunkards  of  whatever  class  have  been 
invariably  the  victims  of  this  malady.    Be« 
sides  these,  it  occasionally  selected  for  its 
objects,  ia  comparatively  healthy  spots,  per- 
sons of  particular  constitutions  and  habits,  in 
easy  circumstances  of  life,  who  happened  to 
saflfer  in  their  health,  in  the  various  ordinary 
ways ;  from  exposure  to  cold  damp  air,  espe- 
cially at  night ;  from  profuse  perspiration 
Om  the  30tb  of  May  cholera  appeared  not     suddenly  suppressed,  the  bad  effects  of  con* 
only  in  the  town,  but  also  in  -the  suburb    joined  wet  and  CQid,&c.6cc.,  and,  above  ail, 
Scblapke  belonging  to  Schidlits :  thus,  ftt  the     {ram  recent  derangement  nf  the^Ftomach  and 
same  time,  in  two  quite  diffierent  parts  of    bowels.      The  higher   and  middle   classes 


nsMi  CMe  of  cbolera  AM  m»y  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Uie  towD  or  neigbbourhood.  I  abould 
aay  with  reapcct  to  the  health  of  the 
town,  that  Ihe  deaths,  in  the  last  three 
weeks,  have  been  very  much  above  the 
average  number." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  ON  THE 
CHOLERA  AT  DANZIG, 

Bt  Joum  Hahett,  M*D, 


highe 
escaped  the  disease,  a  few  excepted,  who 
brought  it  on  by  a  want  of  common  care  of 
themselves,  or  who  became  incidentally  pre- 
disposed to  it,  as  shewn  in  the  Police  Re- 
ports, and  the  interesting  communications  to 

,  me  from  Mr.  Gibsone,  the  British  Consul  in 

tftreame,  into  which  all  the  dirt  and  filth  of    Danzig  ;  they  not  having  been  near,  or  at 

the  low  and  old  town  in  particular  are  con-     » "— * — -•  *-* ^~- :_r— ..j 

veyed.    The  Mottlau,  which  is  the  larger 
stream,  is  lost  in  the  Vistula  at  about  2000 


Dansig.  It  attacked  several  individuals  in 
EimermacherhoflT,  Rambau,  and  Seigen, 
three  streets  adjacent  to  each  other,  not  far 
from  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  fortress, 
and  Mottlan  guard-house,  which  is  situated 
on  the  confluence  of  the  Mottlau  and  Radaune 


paces  from  its  place  of  junction  with  the 
Radaune.  I'he  above-mentioned  streets  are 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  and  were  in 
March*,  1829,  quite  inundated,  the  water 


least  ascertained  to  have  been  near,  infected 
persons. 

In  proof  of  these  statements,  between  the 
28ih  of  May  and  the  23d  of  Jul)r  inclusive, 
835  persons,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  tlie 
wretched  and  uphealtby  poor,  were  attacked 
with  cholera,  of  whom  only  193  recovered. 


rising,  in  several  houses,  from  five  to  six  feet,     according  to  the  general  list,  making  the 

_^i  : .-  *u :i: ♦v^  <:.-♦     amount  of  deaths  during  that  period  64XK 

During  this  period  of  eight  weeks,  notwith- 
standing that  2000  inhabitants  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  these  sick  were  shut  up  for  twenty^ 
one  days,  subject  to  the  bad  efifects  of  fear, 
vt^ant  of  exercise,  and  fresh  air— though  in- 
deed having  the  essential  advantage  of  be- 
ing well  fed — only  188  persons  fell  sick  in 
108  bouses,  in  each  of  which,  at  the  same,  or 
at  difierent  periods,  there  was  more  than  one 
patient*  ;  and  in  these  188  patients,  a  pro- 
bable or  predisposing  cause  to  the  disease  has 
been  officially  reported  in  the  separate  gene- 
ral list. 

In  a  population  of  between  70,000  and 
72,000  in  Danzig  and  its  immediate  district, 
the  whole  mortality  from  cholera  was  offi- 
cially reported  to  have  been  1028  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  coinciding  in  all  particu- 
lars of  the  disease  with  the  above-mentioned 


and  in  some  even  to  the  ceilings  on  the  first 
floor.    The  ground  there  is  rather  marshy, 
and  intersected  by  drains  for  carrying  off  the 
airt  and  filth.     When  the  Vistula  is  higher 
than  ordinary,  parts  of  these  streets  are  ge- 
nerally more  or  less  inundated. 
-   The  suburb  Schidlitz,  distant  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  German  mile  from  the  city,  is  in  a 
dry  and  more  healthy  situation  $  the  houses 
are  more  airy,  and   less  contiguous  than 
those  of  the  above  named  streets,  and  the 
manner  of  suhsistence  and  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  totally  diflferent  nature  :  — 
those  of  the  above-mentioned  part  of  the 
city  gaining  their  livelihood  chiefly  by  such 
occupations   as  relate  to    shipping,    while 
those  of  the  suburb  of  Schidlitz  and  Scblapke 
tire   ohiefly  agricultural   or    mercantile   la- 
booEers,  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their 
gardens.     Here  only  one  woman  fell  sick  at 
an  early  period,  and  subsequently  but  few 
cases  appeared. 

It  not  only  appeared,  as  above  stated, 
in  the  old  town,  but  con  tinned  to  spread, 
without  any  marked  order  from  personal 
contact  or  proximity,   in  low,   damp,  and 

*  An  Inundation  une;caDipled  !n  the  memory  of 
ViSD  toek  piice  in  this  month  and  year,  and  laid 
twcniy  OfrmiD  squsre  mlUa  of  the  immense  plain, 
or  valUy  of  the  (TUtuls,  a»  it  is  CAiled,  under 
water. 

213.-JX. 


*  As  In  the  low  parts,  particnlnrly  of  the  old 
town,  of  Edinburgh,  eo  in  the  low  and  the  old 
town  of  Daoxig,  the  >hoaees  are  composed  of  ato- 
xles,  or  flats,  in  eaohof  wbieh  one  orinore  families 
reside.  But,  unlike  the  old  town  of  Kdiuburgb, 
there  ia  in  'general  here  a  large  privy  in  each 
house,  which  is  neldnm  emptied  until  it  ia  fnll.  or 
nearly  fall.  The  sewers  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
made  of  wood,  not  cloite,  and  prove  bad  coodutf* 
tors  of  the  dirty  fluida  thrown  into  them.  Henca 
the  offensive  effluvia  occaalonally  so  common  here 
.aithoae  chnngeaof  the  weather  when  the  mercury 
jrives  in  the  barometer. 
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640,  between  the  30th  of  May  and  8th  of 
September.  The  numbers  actually  taken  ill 
of  the  dUease  I  have  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain. The  physicians  in  Danzig,  as  I  re. 
peatedly  stated  in  my  reports  home,  did  not 
report  all  affected  with  cholera. 

I  now  reyert  to  the  first  cases  that  ap- 
peared in  the  old  town,  as  before  stated, 
which  are,  according  to  the  official  reports : — 

1.  The  recruit  of  militia,  Andreas  Her- 
mann, was  taken  ill  in  the  night  of  the  50th 
of  May,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  the 
nail-maker  Wruck,  in  Eimermacherhoff,  No. 
17^8,  He  had  been  the  da^  before  with  his 
comrade,  Koeker,  to  fetch  his  military  effects 
from  the  store  of  his  battalion  ;  he  had  taken 
for  supper  potatoes  and  ham,  and  drank  ale. 
On  going  to  bed,  he  complained  of  coldness 
in  his  limbs,  and  requested  a  feather-bed  for 
a  covering,  which  was  given  him.  At  mid- 
night he  woke  his  comrade,  complaining  of 
pain  in  the  bowels ;  when  he  was  covered 
with  blankets,  and  took  chamomile  tea,  and 
peppermint;  but  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and 
cramps,  catne  on  ;  and  when  Koeker  left  his 
quarters  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  man  was 
speechless,  and  only  by  slight  convulsive 
motions  gave  signs  of  life.  The  commander 
of  the  battalion.  Major  Schwikowski,  and 
the  police  officer  of  the  district,  were  made 
acquainted  with  Hermann's  illness  i  and  at 
ten  o'clock  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Military 
Hospital,  where  he  died  a  few  moments 
after.  He  had  only  b^en  enlisted  three 
days;  had  served  some  months  with  the 
constable,  Hein,  at  Stubjau  in  the  Danzig 
Werder;  had  had  continual  intercourse  with 
the  other  servants  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage,  but  none  had  fallen  sick,  neither  had 
his  comrade  or  any  of  his  Iandlord*s  family. 

2.  Friedrich  Kunts,  private  of  the  oth 
regiment  of  infantry,  lodging  in  the  Seigen, 
Vo.  1186,  fell  sick  on  the  morning  of  the 
50ih  of  May,  while  at  drill.  On  the  day 
previous  he  had  eaten  grey  peas ;  was  in  the 
night  affected  with  a  slight  diarrhcea,  but  in 
the  morning  felt  sufficiently  well  to  attend 
drill;  be,  however,  could  not  keep  to  his 
post  from  illness,  and  was  immediately  taken 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  died  of  cholera 
four  hours  after  his  admittance.  It  appears 
iie  was  addicted  to  drinking ;  but  this  was 
not  ascertained  to  have  been  the  case  the 
day  previous  to  his  illness.  No  immediate 
cause  for  his  illness  was  then  assigned. 

3.  John  Muller,  labourer,  living  in  Eimer- 
macherhoff, Gelbe  Reihe  (Yellow  Row), 
No.  1751,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  SOth  of  May,  waa  taken  ill  with  head- 
ache, and  coldness  of  the  body.  Hia  wife, 
thinking  his  indisposition  slight,  left  him  to 
fetch  milk  from  Neuendorf,  a  village  in  the 
Werder  district*  three-quarters  of  a  German 
mile  from  the  town.  On  her  return  at  half- 
past  seven,  she  found  him  dangerously  ill, 
And  speechless,  affected  alao  with  crampa 


and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Klinsmann  Timted  hna 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  ancl  be  died  in  ao 
hour  afterwards.  The  preceding  day  the 
deceased  had  eaten  pork  and  potatoes.  He 
had  been  a  day-labourer,  but  bad  then  no 
other  occupation  than  that  of  fetching  milk 
every  morning  from  Neuendorf.  Contagion 
could  not  be  discovered. 

4.  Jacob  Kosa,  li<,hterman  and  dayla- 
bourer,  lodging  Eimermacherhoff,  No.  1749, 
was  indisposed  since  the  <7t!i  of  May,  com- 
plaining of  pains  in  his  breast,  bat  continued 
to  work  till  the  99th.  On  the  30ih  he  bad 
repeated  vomiting,  diarrhsa,  and  coniinoal 
fain  tings  ;  Dr.  Klinsmann  visited  him,  and 

J  prescribed  medicines  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
brenoon  ;  but  he  died  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, u!^der,  as  Dr.  Mat  by  says  in  his  report 
of  the  3l8t  of  May,  but  slight  symptoms  of 
cholera.  The  day  previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  eaten  roasted  bacon  and  potatoes.  He 
bad  latterly  no  employment.  Daring  the 
last  year  he  suffered  from  ioflAmroaiion  of 
the  lungs.  No  contagion  could  be  disco- 
vered. 

5.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Aron  Hirsch  Si- 
monsolm,  a  Jew,  formerly  clerk  to  commer- 
cial establishments,  living  in  Hamban,  No. 
831,  went  abroad  as  usual  at  nine  o'clock  ia 
the  morning,  and  at  half-past  an  in  the  even- 
ing was  conveyed  to  his  house  sick,  by  two 
unknown  Jews  ;  he  had  diarrhoea,  cramps, 
and  was  speechless,  and  died  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  had  no 
medical  assistance.  His  landlord  st:itrd 
that  he  was  inclmed  to  drinking;  that  he 
maintained  himself  by  assisting  Jewish 
tradesmen  ;  and  consequenily  he  could  not 
tell  with  what  people  he  had  intercourse. 

6.  On  the  30ih  of  May,  Louisa  Zieike,  re- 
siding in  Seigen,  No.  839,  unmarried »  re- 
turned to  her  home  at  ten  oVIock  in  the  even- 
ing, from  her  customary  employment  of  sho- 
velling grain,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Vistula,  in 
good  health  ;  at  eleven  she  complained  of 
cramps,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea.  Dr  Klins- 
mann visited  her  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  and  prescribed  accordingly ;  she 
died  an  hour  and  a  half  after.  No  caase  for 
her  illness  could  be  found  out,  as  the  patient 
was  stated  to  have  lived  a  regular  life. 

7.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Adelgunda 
Shroeder,  a  married  woman,  residing  at 
Schlapke,  No.  965,  was  taken  ill  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  with  pain  in  the  bowels,  while 
washing  linen  at  the  sadler  Miscbke's,  aC 
Schidlitx ;  she  returned  home,  went  to  bed, 
and  had  recourse  to  warm  applications.  Vo- 
miting and  diarrhoea  soon  came  on,  which 
continued  all  that  day  and  the  subsequent 
night.  Dr.  Lena,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
district,  Leuc,  visited  her  on  the  3tst,  and 
declared  her  disease  to  be  cholera.  The 
prescribed  regulations  were  put  in  force,  and 
the  patient  recovered.  No  positive  cause 
could  be  conjectured  for  her  falling  sick.  She 
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bad  little  inteicoaxse  with  other  people ;  and 
during  the  dayi  previoas  .to  her  illness,  had 
almost  always  heen  at  home.  Her  chief 
diet  was  potatoes,  boiled  in  water,  with  salt, 
and  her  diink  saccory  water.  On  the  mom> 
ing  of  her  falling  sick  she  had  taken  no  other 
nourishment  than  some  dishes  of  coffee  with 
milk  at  Mischke's.  Her  husband,  and  four 
children,  of  eleven,  nine,  seven,  and  five 
VBTin  of  age.  respectively,  continued  during 
her  illness  in  their  wretcned  abode  ;  and,  al- 
though tbey  all  slept  in  the  same  room  dur- 
ing the  time  they  were  isolated,  which  was 
forty- three  days,  yet  no  one  fell  sick. 

8.  Martin  Kluth,  sawyer  in  a  timber- 
yard,  in  Seigen,  So,  1175,  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  98th  of  May,  went  to  his 
work  already  indisposed.  Sickness  of  sto- 
mach, with  headache,  and  cramps  in  the 
calves,  came  on  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  He 
took  some  brandy,  and  returned  home,  when 
▼omiting  and  diarrhcea  succeeded.  In  the 
evening  he  became  speechless,  and  the  police 
roromiseary  of  the  district  caused  him  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Town  Hospital.  He  reco- 
vered on  the  15ih  of  June,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Contumace  Establishment 
on  the  9 1 St  of  July.  The  physician  of  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Baum,  affirms,  that  the  sick- 
ness of  Kluth  was  at  that  time  only  looked 
on  as  sporadic  cholera,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  he  was  convinced  of  his 
having  really  suffered  firom  Asiatic  cholera, 
consequently  he  put  him  in  his  list  of  the  3d 
of  June.  Associating  only  with  his  fellow 
sawyers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  hours 
of  labour,  not  having  been  from  home,  con- 
tagion cannot  in  his  case  be  well  traced. 

Sevf*ral  other  cases,  similar  to  cholera,  oc- 
curred previous  to  the  above  dates,  but  they 
were  not  ofiicially  reported,  and  were  only 
spoken  of  after  the  continued  appearance  of 
the  disease.  The  following  are  some  of 
these  cases:— 

A.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  hospital  report 
of  the  city,  dated  30th  of  June,  that  Gottlieb 
Fried  rich  Kluge,  journeyman  to  an  amber- 
turner,  lodging  in  the   Kumst  Gasse,  was 

.brought  into  the  hospital  on  the  31st  of  May, 
affected  with  cholera,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
2d  of  June.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  extra- 
vasation in  the  brain  after  the  symptoms  of 
cholera  had  ceased,  which  led  to  the  suppo* 
sition  that  he  had  died  of  this  disease  ;  but 
Dr.  Baum,  on  being  desired  to  give  the  re- 
quisite report,  declared  it  to  be  only  a  case 
of  sporadic,  and  not  of  Asiatic  cholera.  This 
patient  bad  one  side  affected  with  palsy. 

B.  In  the  same  information  given  by  the 
nail-maker  Wnick,  on  the  30th  of  May,  of 
the  suspicious  sickness  of  Hermann,  the  re. 
cruit  of  militia,  he  also  mentions  that  a  wo- 
man had  previously  died  under  the  like 
symptoms,  and  that  one  of  his  neighbours 
waa  in  like  manner  ill.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
foond  that  Florentine  MuUer,  a  married  wo- 


man, residing  in  Eimermacherhoff,  No» 
1720,  had  been  attacked  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  !i^7th  of  May  with  cramps 
in  her  feet  and  other  bad  symptoms,  and 
died  at  half- past  ten  the  following  day.  She 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Klinsmann.  The  hus- 
band of  the  deceased  deposed,  that  she  had 
suffered  at  times  from  convulsions,  was  care- 
less of  her  health,  and  went  lightly  clothed. 
Half  an  hour  before  her  death  she  received 
the  sacrament  with  great  devotion  and  good 
understanding  from  the  hands  of  the  Domi- 
nican monk,  Joseph.  Dr.  Klinsmann  and 
Dr.  Mathy  inspected  the  corpse,  and  gave 
permission  for  ordinary  burial,  not  then  sup-*, 
posing  the  disease  which  caused  her  death 
of  a  suspicious  nature. 

C.  Solomon  Aluller,  glazier,  lodging  in 
Hacker  Gasse,  No.  1474,  was  taken  ill  on 
the  28th  of  May  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Jaeger 
visited  him  at  ten  o'clock,  found  him  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhcea  and  repeated  vomiting, 
and  prescribed  the  necessary  remedies ;  but 
he  died  at  four  the  next  morning.  Dr.  Jae* 
ger  communicated  with  Dr.  Mathy  on  the 
29th  respecting  this  critical  case  of  sickness 
and  death  :  the  corpse  was  examined ;  and 
although  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  time 
that  the  man  died  of  cholera,  yet  Dr.  Mathy 
ordered  the  necessary  fumigations  and  puri- 
fications, and  caused  the  body  to  bs  interred 
with  the  usual  precautions.  On  further  in- 
quiries, however,  afterwards,  it  appeared 
that  the  man*s  symptoms  were  truly  cbole- 
ratic.  The  deceased  was  much  addicted  to 
drmking  ardent  spirits.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  was  attacked  he  had  been  exceed- 
ingly vexed  at  the  unexpected  loss  of  soma 
money.  He  had  satiated  himself  on  a  stur- 
geon, then  drank  brandy,  and  afterwards,  to 
cool  himself,  buttermilk;  consequently  vo- 
miting and  diarrhcea,  as  might  be  expected, 
first  took  place. 

D.  Johann  David  llammerraeister,  la- 
bourer, formerly  miriuer  (the  neighbour 
mentioned  by  the  nail-maker  \V ruck),  lodging 
in  Eimermacherhoff,  or  rather  Grosse  Gasse, 
No.  1733,  felt  himself  indisposed  on  the 
^th  of  May;  on  the  subsequent  night  had 
repeated  vomiting  and  spasmodic  move- 
ments, and  died  on  the  30th,  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  corpse  was  examined  hy  Dr. 
Mathy,  but  no  suspicion  was  then  entertained 
that  the  man  died  of  cholera. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  isolated 
cases  of  cholera  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Baum, 
Physician -General  of  the  Town  Hospital  in 
Danzig,  which  had  occurred  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  first  appearance  of  the  epi- 
demic, as  stated,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
my  medical  report,  A.  q.  v. 

The  foregoing  contains  most  accurately 
the  events  relating  to  the  first  appearance 
and  subsequent  spread  of  cholera  in  Danzig ; 
and  with  the  general  and  separate  lists  aeil 
other  autlientic  documents,  which  I  trana- 
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mitted  home,  will  be  found  to  contain,  I 
imagine,  all  the  information  potsible  to  be 
obtained  on  the  subject  of  tbo  epidemic  in 
tbis  quarter. 

John  Hambtt,  M.D. 
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L'Avteur  •«  tne  k  alloog er  ce  que  le  lecteor  •«• 
tue  k  ftbr^ger.'*— D'Ai.KMB8RT. 


The  ^Morbid  Jnaiomy  of  the  Human 
Utei'us  and  its  Appendages  ;  with  lU 
lustrations  of'  the  most  frequent  and 

•  important  Organic  Diseases  to  which 
these  Viscera  are  subject.  By  Robert 
Hooper,  M.D.  &c.  &c.    Price  31, 38. 

fio  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Hooper's  splendid 
work  on  the  Brain,  that  we  began  to 
fear  it  was  destined  to  be  the  first  and 
last  of  his  promised  series  of  plates  ;  it 
IS  therefore  with  the  satisfaction  which 
results  from  the  fulfilment  of  hope  long 
deferred  that  we  at  length  find  the  pre- 
sent able  contribution  to  science  on  our 
table. 

The  plates  are  litboffrapbed  from 
drawings  chiefly  by  Mr.  Howsbip,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  best  style  of 
Ihe  art ;  but  they  are  unequal  in  point  of 
^execution,  and  some  are  decidedly  very 
inferior,  to  the  others.  The  first  plate, 
containing  two  figures,  represents,  first, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  a 
healthy  state,  taken  from  a  virgin  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year;  and,  secondly,  the 
same  parts  in  a  female  killed  bv  an  ac- 
cident during  menstruation.  The  other 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  parts,  and  they  are  thus 
arranged: — A,  Inflammation  and  its 
•consequences ;  B,  Tumors;  C,  Dis- 
eased structures,  and  unnatural  appear- 
ances, without  tumefaction ;  D,  Ulcers ; 
E^  Polypus. 

To  the  morbid  anatomist  generally, 
biit  to  the  practitioner  and  teacher  of 
roiriwiferv  more  particularly,  this  vo- 
Jume  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acqui- 
sition. 

Reports  of  Medical  Cases,     By  Dr. 
Bright.    Price  9/.  9s. 
[CooUoued  from  page  818.] 

Bbfork  we  proceed  with  tbe  regular 
prosecution    of  our    analysis,   it  will 


be  necessary  to  i«t  right  a  tyMcn- 
pbical  mistake,  which  occurred  Jot 
about  where  we  left  off  (sec  p.  312, 
ad  fin.) :  the  postmortem  examinatioB, 
in  tbe  very  important  case  of  A.  Z. 
was  printed  incompletely  ,  we  now  be;; 
leave  to  give  it  in  its  more  perfect 
form : — 

•*  &rt/oCa^aivruL— On  remoring  the  ekall, 
the  veuels  of  tbe  dura  mater  were  rather 
turgid ;  and  raising  tbe  membrane  it  was 
found  to  adhere  to  the  parts  below  on  tbe 
eiterioT  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  ol 
the  cerebrum,  more  particularly  nboot  b 
inch  from  the  front  near  the  longitudinal  si- 
nus, where  the  adhesion  was  perfect,  witk 
an  appearance  of  Te^aeb  radiatmg  over  the 
hembphere.  The  surface  of  what  appeared  to 
be  brain  at  that  part,  was  obTioosJy  changed, 
looking  opaque;  and  on  being  fell  gave 
great  resistance,  and  was  perfectly  firm  and 
nard, :  it  proved  on  further  ezamination  thst 
this  was  the  surface  of  a  circumscribed  to- 
mor,  which  extended  backwards  nearly  fooi 
inches,  and  sunk  into  the  hemisphere,  so  u 
to  reach  nearly  to  the  ventricle,  pressing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum  befoie 
it.  The  tumor  was  lobnlated  on  its  lower 
or  internal  surface,  and  was  covei«d  with 
Teasels ;  and  there  was  a  small  space  con- 
taining a  serous  fluid  beneath  it,  forming  an 
insulating  bed,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  thin  layer  of  brain  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  ventricle.  The  tumor  be- 
ing cut  into  was  one  uniform  substance,  like 
a  newly -made  cheese  or  a  mass  of  curd,  but 
affording  much  resistance,  and  shewing  some 
marks  of  a  lobulated  structure  i  it  weighed 
nine  ounces.  The  other  viscera  of  the  bodv 
were  perfectly  healthy." 

This  renders  the  history  of  the  case 
complete,  and  we  think  it  as  interesting 
a  detail  as  we  have  ever  met  with,  of 
the  effects  of  chronic  disease  producing 
gradual  pressure  and  frequent  irritation 
on  the  brain.  For  many  months,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  symptoms  were  regarded 
as  rather  depending  upon  functional 
than  upon  organic  disease.  The  growth 
of  the  tumor  was  so  gradual  that  it  pro- 
duced no  sudden  shock,  no  apoplectic 
stroke,  no  decided  paralytic  seizure :  it 
scarcely  affected  the  substance  of  the 
bram,  except  as  an  external  source  of 
pressure,  till  towards  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  disease,  when  possibly  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  brain  became  slight- 
ly  disorganized,  and  more  urgent  symp- 
toms, amongst  which  were  epileptic 
seizures,  occurred.  The  tumor,  it  may 
be  added,  was  a  growth  from  the  dura 
mater,    or   rather   perhaps   from    the 
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arachnoid  lining  the  dura  mater— of  a 
fungoid  character,  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  lobulated  in  its  structure ;  and  it 
ivonld  appear  that  the  great  aggravation 
of  symptoms  leading  to  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, was  connected  with  a  soften- 
ing and  a  watery  infiltration  of  the 
brain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tu- 
mor. 


rRBSSCRR  OP  TUB  BRAIN  Ttsumed. 

We  were  obliged  to  break  off,  in  the 
last  portion  of  our  analysis,  with  the 
^eath  of  Amelia  Humphreys,  who  sunk 
under  symptoms  of  paralysis  and  great 
irritation.  The  following  account  of 
the  examination  of  her  body  seems  too 
important  to  be  omitted  :— 

'<  On  lemormg  the  calvaria,  nothing 
remarkable  could  be  seen  in  the  dan 
xnater;  but  when  this  was  raised,  on 
fbe  left  tide  just  beneath  the  arachnoid 
^ireie  observed  several  irregalar-sbaped  yel- 
low spots,  generally  following  in  some  de- 
grree  the  sulci  of  the  convolutions,  tnd  not 
elevated  above  the  surface;  on  touching 
them  it  was  evident  that  they  were  hard  and 
unyielding ;  some  were  glued  and  fastened  to 
the  thin  membranes,  and  others  were  not 
only  iiied  to  them,  but  were  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  dura  mater  that  they  partly 
tore  awa^,  if  that  membrane  was  forcibly 
raised;  incisions  made  into  them  proved 
that  thev  frequently  extended  to  the  depth 
of  about  naif  an  inch,  varying  however  in  this 
respect ;  they  were  of  a  light  yellow  colour 
throughout,  and  of  a  curdy  or  cheesy  consis- 
tence, softening  towards  their  centres.  On 
Tainng  the  right  side  of  the  dura  mater,  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearance  was  seen.  There 
wae  no  unusual  efiusion  of  fluid  under  the 
arachnoid.  A  section  being  made  just  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  ventricles,  the  chief 
seat  of  these  tubercles,  besides  the  superior 
part  of  the  hemispheres,  was  seen  to  be  the 
posterior  and  internal  part  of  the  brain, 
where  the  hemispheres  join,  and  in  no  case 
did  tbey  seem  to  be  completely  imbedded  in 
the  brain  so  as  to  be  detached  from  the  ci- 
aeritious  matter ;  in  one  instance  only,  at  the 
poaierior  part  of  the  ventricle  was  a  small 
tubercle  observed,  which  apparently  was  im- 
bedded in  the  medullary  matter ;  but  on  more 
stncc  examination  this  was  found  to  arise 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  stria- 
tum. The  rentricles.  so  far  from  being  dis- 
tended with  fluid,  contained  less  than  natu- 
ral. Small  tubercles  of  a  more  distinctly 
circular  form,  and  of  the  sice  of  small  beans, 
occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  always,  however,  si- 
taated  ia  the  eineritious  sabstaace.    The 


cerebellum  on  its  superibr  surface  also 
presented  these  tubercles  t  and  when  the  left 
lobe  was  divided,  a  considerable  body  of  the 
same  kind  was  found  in  the  corpus  rhomboi- 
deum  ;  one  small  tubercle  was  also  found  in 
the  eineritious  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 

Eita ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medul- 
ry  structure  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  left 
side  was  softer  than  the  rest,  but  not  obvious- 
ly disorganized. 

"  The  most  minute  examination  of  the 
spinal  cord  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  tuber- 
cular disease,  though  the  whole  was  rather 
soft ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  it  projected 
wherever  an  accidental  wound  was  made 
through  the  arachnoid,  we  suspected  thst 
membrane  to  bind  it  rather  more  closely  than 
natural;  the  membrane  was  not,  however, 
opake  or  thickened. 

*'  The  left  lung  was  free  from  adhesions, 
but  internally  it  was  almost  filled  with  mi- 
nute miliary  tubercles,  and  the  intervening 
portions  of  the  lung  were  red.  The  right 
hmg  was  less  filled  with  tubercles,  but  con- 
tained many,  and  it  was  unusually  adherent 
to  the  pleura  ooetalis.  Heart  healthy,  except 
in  having  a  white  patch  upon  its  sarface* 
The  liver  of  a  light  drab  colour.  The 
omentum  adhered  firmly  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  was  studded  with  tuber- 
cles ;  the  whole  peritoneum  of  the  intestioea 
was  in  a  similar  state,  studded  with  small 
miliary  tubercles  sprinkled  in  all  parts,  either 
single  or  in  clusters  ;  these  were  most  nume- 
rous about  the  mesentery.  The  spleen  con- 
tained some  small  tubercles,  as  did  the  kid- 
neys. The  uterus  was  small  and  healthy, 
but  the  fallopian  tubes  were  tortuous  and 
hard,  of  the  sise  of  a  small  quill,  and  filled 
with  a  white  cheesy  matter ;  their  orifice* 
were  open,  but  at  a  very  short  distance 
down,  the  tube  was  quite  blocked  up  by  its 
morbid  contents;  their  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties were  widely  expanded,  stiff,  and  thick- 
ened, owing  to  which  the  structure  was  ren- 
dered very  obvious." 

The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  tu- 
bercles which  exists  in  scrofulous  con- 
stitutions is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
this  case.  The  same  tendency  which, 
in  soiAe  instances,  produces  tubercles  in 
the  lungs,  mesentery,  and  peritoneum, 
giving  rise  to  phthisis,  marasmus,  and 

{leritoneal  disorders,  here  destroyed 
ife  by  the  formation  of  tumors  in  the 
brain.  **  This  disease  (Dr.  Bright  re- 
marks) appears  to  affect  in  a  peculiar  way 
the  serous  membranes,  and,  not  uu- 
frequently,  is  attended  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  an  increased  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  the  cavities,  shewing  itself  by 
effusion  into  the  abdomen,  or  producing 
hydrocephalus;  and  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  not  necesitry  for  tubercles  to 
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exist  in  tKe  brain  in  order  to  excite  the 
hydrocephalic  action,  nor  is  the  effusion 
of  fluid  In  the  brain  at  all  a  necessary 
result  of  the  existence  of  such  tubercles. 
Thus  in  the  present  case,  though  the 
tultercles  had  proceeded  to  a  i^reat  ex- 
tent, and  induced  the  most  distressin^nf 
effects,  no  efiiision  had  taken  place ;  and 
in  a  case  which  I  shall  immediately  re- 
late,  the  effusion  had  taken  place  in  a 
constitution  exactly  analoj^ous,  as  prOF- 
ed  by  the  other  morbid  appearances, 
without  any  tubercular  formation  in  the 
brain  ;  while  in  a  third,  to  which  I  shall 
also  refer,  both  the  tubercles  existed  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  hydrocephalus  had  taken 
place;  from  which  different  facts,  it 
would  seem  that  the  hydrocephalus  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  constitutional  ten- 
dency than  of  the  tubercles,  though  these 
morbid  deposits  are  probably  often  the 
exciting  cause.  In  the  family  of  Ame- 
lia Humphreys,  two  children  had  already 
died  of  hydrocephalus.  "  The  case  now 
before  us  is  that  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  a  former  page,  ds  tend- 
ing to  shew  the  probable  connexion 
between  injury  of  the  cortical  por- 
tion of  the  brain  and  convulsions. 
••  The  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
fallopian  tubes  corresponds  precisely 
with  that  described  by  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  at  page  170  of  his  valua- 
ble work  on  the  Brain,  where,  in- 
deed, several  cases  analogous  to  the 
present  will  be  found.  And  the  state 
of  constitution  on  which  these  diseases 
appear  to  depend,  is  precisely  that  to 
which  the  eminent  pathologist,  Dr. 
Farre,  has  referred  in  his  **  Apology 
for  British  Ajiatomy." 

From  the  consideration  of  pressure, 
purely  from  tumors,  we  are  led  to  the 
subject  of  pressure  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  general  structure  of  the 
brain }  and  the  transition  is  well  ma- 
naged by  the  detail  of  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  existence  of  fluid,  along  with 
tubercular  disease,  was  detected. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  a  boy  of 
seven,  whose  head  was  large  and 'full 
towards  the  occiput ;  his  chest  ill  ex- 
panded ;  his  frame,  formetly  stout,  now 
fallen  off%  and  his  temper  become  un- 
naturally irritable.  Five  or  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  bis  medical  attendant 
(Dr.  Hodgkin)  thought  it  advisable  to 
order  him  to  the  sea-side,  and  cautioned 
bis  parents   against  over-exerting  his 


mind ;  though  there  were  then  no  de- 
cided symptoms  of  head  affection.  In 
the   course  of  a  fortnight  the  boy  iin- 

{>roved  vastly,  but  two  days  before  be 
eft  the  sea  he  was  not  so  well ;  he  was 
attacked  with 'sickness  at  theatoinacb, 
and  retched  severely.  Coming  to  town 
in  the  steam  boat,  be  was  observed  to 
be  remarkably  nervous ;  upon  entering 
the  bustle  of  the  streets,  he  trembled 
and  shook  with  alarm,  and  when  be  got 
into  the  coach,  held  firmly,  as  if  be 
feared  some  injury.  His  good  looks 
now  left  him ;  he  complained  of  con- 
stant pain  in  the  fore-part  of  his  head ; 
he  disliked  the  light ;  got  drowsy ;  bad 
strabismus  of  the  right  eve  ;  was  some- 
times incoherent,  though  occasionally 
sensible,  as  he  was  within  an  hour  or 
two  of  his  death,  when  be  roused  up  aod 
made  some  coherent  observations. 

Upon  examination  after  death,  the  skull 
was  found  to  be  thin,  and  easily  separa- 
ble from  the  dura  mater ;  but  the  su- 
tures gave  way  a  little  while  the  calva- 
rium  was  being  raised.  The  dura  ma- 
ter was  full  and  tense,  and  the  arachnokl 
slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch.  The 
large  veins  going  to  the  longitudinal 
sinus  were  distended.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  were  all  flattened  ; 
and  between  them,  in  the  sulci,  was  seen 
a  small  collection  of  serum,  of  a  dull 
yellowish  colour,  slightly  opaque,  or 
turbid ;  apparently  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. VVhen  a  cut  was  made,  of  the 
usual  depth,  to  remove  the  top  of  the 
hemisphere,  the  lateral  ventricle  was 
cut  into,  and  a  quantity  of  clear  fluid 
escaped.  But  the  ventricles  were  greatly 
distended  with  this  fluid,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  six  or  eight 
ounces.  Spots  of  ecchymosis  were  dis- 
covered on  the  roof  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  presented  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance. The  brain,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  same  ventricle,  was  com* 

f^letely  softened  down,  but  not  disco- 
oureo  in  its  substance,  though  pervaded 
with  several  of  the  ecchymosed  spots. 
At  the  base  of  the  brain  there  was  also 
some  fluid,  and  near  the  optic  nerves  a 
little  of  the  yellow  lymph-like  serum 
was  seen.  The  bulbs  of  the  olfactory 
nerves  tore  away,  so  as  to  be  left  in  their 
places  on  the  ethmoid  bones.  The 
pleura  of  the  left  lung  was  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles ;  and  the  whole  omen- 
tum was  thickly  covered  with  small 
semi-transparent  tubercles,  not  larger 
than  small  seeds^  and  it  was  glued  down 
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in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  aame  ap- 
pearance was  seen  over  all  the  perito- 
neum covering  the  parietes,  and  the  in- 
testines, and  the  mesentery,  on  which 
part  it  was  still  more  advanced,  and 
some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  were  en- 
larged. 

Tubercles  were  found  in  the  brain,  as 
well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  years  of  age,  ivho  died  of 
hydrocephalus.  "  Beneath  the  arach- 
noid, apparently  adhering  to  it,  and 
prej^sing  upon  the  brain,  were  found  in 
different  situations  three  or  four  round 
tubercles,  of  the  size  of  small  marbles, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  soft,  like  cheese : 
one  of  these  had  softened  down  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity.  The 
arachnoid  of  the  hemispheres  appeared 
thickened  and  opaque ;  there  was  serous 
effusion  beneath  it,  and  in  the  ventricles 
about  six  ounces  of  fluid.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were 
covered  by  innumeralile  hard  tubercles, 
varying  in  size,  from  that  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  that  of  a  split  horse-bean. 
Both  pleurae — the  pericardium,  the  dia- 
phragm, the  liver,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  peritoneum,  were  covered 
with  thin  tubercles." 

Pressure  from  changes  in  the  general 
substance  of  the  Brain. 
TIic  changes  here  referred  to  may  be 
comprehended  under— 1.  An  increase 
of  volume,  without  any  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  texture  and  consistence 
of  the  brain— a  state  of  dii^easc  which 
is  sometimes  attended  with  acute  syrnp' 
tofns,  resembling  those  of  hydrocepha- 
lus. 2.  An  unusual  degree  of  firmness, 
which  yet  has  not  been  attended  with 
decided  paralytic  symptoms.  Dr, 
Bright  recollects  a  particular  instance 
of  this  in  a  woman  who  had  long  been 
an  incurable  lunatic.  3.  A  flaccid  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  when  it  has  lost  its 
firmness,  but  retains  a  certain  tenacity, 
and  this  seems  chiefly  to  occur  in  broken 
constitutions  after  long  illness.  4.  A 
soft  and  watery  condition,  attendant 
upon  diseases  of  emaciation,  with  gene« 
ral  loss  of  strength,  but  without  para- 
lysis. 5.  A  decrease  of  volume,  at- 
tended with  hardness  and  an  appear- 
ance of  contraction.  6.  Softness  of 
the  cineritious  substance,  with  contrac- 
tion and  hardness  of  the  medullary. 
But,  as  Dr.  Bright  observes,  opposite  as 
most  of  these  conditions  undoubtedly 
ve  to  each  other,  it  is  highly  probable 


they  all  produce  their  eflfects  on  one 
common  principle — that  of  interrupted 
circulation.  Cases  illustrative  of  the 
two  extreme  conditions  of  alteration  are 
then  laid  before  the  reader;  but  we 
must  hasten  on  to  the  no  less  interesting 
head  of— 

Paralysis  from  Inflammation  and  Mor^ 
bid  Action  in  the  Membranes  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves, 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  often  preceded 
by  rheumatic  pains,  and  sometimes  by 
distinct  attacks  of  rheumatic  gout;, 
sometimes  by  well-marked  neuralgic  af- 
fections ;  and  they  are  frequently  to  be 
traced  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In 
some  of  them,  examination  after  death 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  results  of  inflammation  aa 
are  well  calculated  to  produce  pressure, 
and  at  the  same  time  proves  the  nature 
of  the  action  which  has  been  going  on ; 
but  in  other  cases  the  appearances  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
symptoms.  Still  it  is  T\^hi  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  Dr.  Bright  well  ob- 
serves, the  peculiar  structure  of  the  mass 
of  nervous  matter  which  composes  the 
brain,  and  the  numerous  and  complicat- 
ed bundles  of  fibres  of  which  the  spinal 
cord  and  nerves  are  formed,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fine  cellular  membrane  con- 
necting the  nervous  fibres.  It  is  by 
taking  this  view  alone  that  we  caa  easily 
understand  how,  in  many  cases,  all  the 
effects  of  pressure,  or  at  least  of  inter- 
rupted circulation,  should  be  induced, 
without  the  brain  or  nerves  presenting 
any  very  great  or  obvioiu  appearance  of 
disorganization.  From  among  a  num- 
ber of  cases  which  then  follow,  illustra- 
tive of  these  views — and  which,  having 
for  the  most  part  terminated  fatally,  and 
been  traced  up  in  the  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations with  singular  minuteness  of 
observation,  afford  the  fullest  evidence 
of  their  correctness— we  select  the  fol- 
lowing short  history  of  an  example  of 
general  paralysis  with  « ertigo.  1  he  re- 
mark appended  to  it  by  Dr.  Bright  is 
highly  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and 
judgment : — 

*'  Joseph  Lasky,  aged  45,  a  German,  of 
middle  stature,  \irith  a  round  bald  head,  was 
,  admitted  May  13th,  18S9.  As  much  as 
five  or  six  years  ago,  be  occasionally  suf- 
fered from  giddiness,  bot  he  never  experi- 
enced any  thing  like  a  fit.  About  a  vear 
Bobsequently  he  had  a  sensation,  which  be 
describes  as  cramp  in  his  legs,  extending 
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afterwards  to  hU  Oiighs  and  to  hie  body 
generally ;  and  soon  after,  while  he  was 
one  day  eating  his  diniter,  he  became  sud- 
denly very  h6t,  and  cotered  with  a  rash/ 
which,  subsided  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  left 
him  numb  all  over ;  and  thus  he  has  re« 
,  mained  ever  since,  the  face  being  the  only 
part  which  at  all  retains  its  natural  sensibi- 
lity, and  there  it  is  not  complete  :  he  says 
that  he  does  not  feel  the  crutches  within  his 
bands,  nor  pinches  upon  them,  nor  even  the 
incisions  made  in  cupping  upon  the  neck :  he 
has  also  gradually  become  weak  in  his  limbs, 
and  now  drags  bis  legs  as  he  moves  forwards 
by  crutches.  He  has  a  constant  noise  in  the 
bead  like  the  rushing  of  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently giddy,  becoming  dizzy  and  nearly 
blind  two  or  three  linips  a-day  ;  he  can 
scarcely  ever  see  in  a  bright  light.  His  hear- 
ing is  rather  affected,  particularly  on  the 
right  side,  Pulse  96 ;  bowels  generally 
open.  From  his  admission,  on  the  13lh  of 
May,  to  the  1st  of  August,  no  improvement 
had  taken  place,  though  great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  his  bowels ;  he  had  lost  ten 
ounces  of  blood,  on  five  different  occasions, 
from  his  neck,  and  had  had  blisters  applied 
both  ihere  and  to  the  loins. 

August  4th.— He  began  to  take  a  grain  of 
the  nuz  vomica  three  times  t-day,  and  from 
that  time  his  giddiness  almost  immediately 
left  him.  The  nux  vomica  was  afterwards 
further  increased  to  three,  four,  and  five 
grains;  the  giddiness  never  returned,  but  he 
left  the  hospital  very  little  relieved  in  his 
general  paralytic  symptoms.'* 

'<  When  I  first  sa^v  this  man  (says  Dr. 
Bright)  which  was  in  July,  I  was  led, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  his  symptoms, 
to  inquire  whether  he  had  been  at  all 
employed  in  the  use  of  quicksilver,  and 
he  uaid  that  it  was  now  many  years  since 
he  was,  for  a  year,  occupied  in  silvering 
looking-glasses :  thai  he  found  the  busi- 
ness did  not  agree  with  him,  and  left  it, 
but  at  that  time  experienced  no  symp- 
toms of  paralysis.  How  far  it  is  possible 
that  his  former  occupation  miflfnt  have 
had  an  infiornce  on  his  (Breneral  health, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  peculiar  pa- 
ralytic affection,  must  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  it  is  not  probable.  I  con- 
sider the  morbid  condition  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  congestion,  possibly  {(ohifr  on 
to  effusion,  aud  the  nuz  vomica  proba^ 
bly  produced  its  good  effect  by  stimu- 
lating the  cerebral  circulation;  nor  is 
this  by  any  means  the  only  instance  in 
which  I  have  seen  the  good  effects  of 
nux  vomica,  or  of  strychniaf  in  re* 
lieviDg  vertigo." 
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MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  R£GAR]>ING 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ITALIAN  BOY. 
So  long  as  the  excitement  of  the  pnblic 
mind  caused  by  the  murder  of  the  Ita- 
lian boy  remained  in  full  force,  we  were 
unwilling  to  discuss  any  of  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  it;  but  now  that 
these  fearful  events  have  become  matter 
of  history,  we  are  desirous,  ere  the  par- 
ticulars be  yet  forgotten,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  medical  evidence. 
We  do  this  with  no  desire  to  derogate 
from  the  general  attainments  of  those 
who  were  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
but  because  we  think  their  testimony 
displayed  an  extraordinary  ignorance 
on  the  particular  points  regarding 
which  their  opinions  were  received 
by  the  court,  while  those  opinions 
were  given  with  a  degree  of  confidence 
which,  if  it  shewed  them  to  be  sincere, 
shewed  also  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  was  not  even  sufficient  to  make 
them  aware  of  its  difficulty.  And  this 
leads  us  to  inquire,  why,  in  all  cases  of 
Such  painful  interest  to  the  public,  and 
involving  the  lives  of  Individuals  whose 
guilt  no  one  had  a  right  to  assume  till 
it  were  proved— the  legal  authorities  do 
not  direct  competent  persons  to  he  call* 
ed?— not  merely  gentlemen  who  may 
have  been  accidentally  present,  or  who 
may  have  contrived  to  be  summoned, 
in  the  puerile  hope  that  the  appearaoce 
of  their  names  in  the  newspapers  may 
obtain  for  them  a  little  temporary  no- 
toriety (  but  persons  who,  from  ncces* 
sity  or  choice,  are  known  to  have  di* 
rected  their  attention  to  the  difficult 
and  still  imperfect  subject  of  medical 
jurisprudence?      ^^^     occurring    a$ 
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tbia  evtot  did,  at  an  institutimi^ 
baviniif  a  teacher  whose  provmce  it  pro- 
fessedly 18  to  investigate  such  points  of 
forensic  medicine,  why  was  he  not  re- 
quired to  assist  at  the  examination,  and 
to  aid  the  cause  of  justice  irith  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations?  In  Edin* 
burgh,  when  Burke  was  arraigned,  he 
whose  name,  by  being  given  to  the 
newly-Invented  eriine,  has  been  render- 
ed infamous  in  all  perpetuity,  the  legal 
authorities  entrusted  the  examination 
of  the  subject  to  persons  linown  to  have 
given  their  roitads  to  such  inquiries, 
and  who  were  thus  qualified  to  judge 
correctly,  as,  from  their  situations  and 
charac'tersy  their  statements  were  calcu* 
lated  to  have  weight  with  the  pub- 
lic. How  different  the  system  pur- 
sued here  1  Our  readers  can  scarcely 
have  forgotten  the  absurd  and  re- 
Tohing  display  made  on  the  occasion 
of  St.  John  Long's  trial  for  the 
slaughter  of  Miss  Cashin^how  the  Co- 
roner's court,  and  afterwards  the  wiC-» 
hess  box,  were  filled  with  ignorant  and 
forward  youngsters,  thirsting  after  th» 
distinction  of  delivering  their  cfade, 
and  10  several  instances,  absurd  and 
erroneous  opinions.  To  such  was  the 
examination  of  the  unfortunate  young 
lady's  body  intrusted,  and  to  such  these 
momentous  inquiries  are  but  too  often 
confided  in  this  country,  because  persons 
who  are  not  over-burdened  either  with 
business  Or  information,  are  always 
readjr  to  thrust  themselves  forward , 
while  those  capable  of  giving  satisfac- 
tory evidence  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
disposed to  volunteer  their  services, 
where  'possibly  they  may  not  be  appre* 
ciated,  and  where  certainly  their  dtttie$ 
must  be  always  anxioua  and  often  per<. 
plezing. 

We  must  again  protest  against  be-* 
lag  supposed  to  intend  our  remarks 
as  applying  especially  to  those  gentle* 
mea  who  gave  evidence  in  this  par- 
ticular  case— -we  mean   them    to   be 


entirely  general ;  and  farther,  we  will 
say  that  Mr.  Partridge  and  Mn  Beam  an, 
who  were  not  volunteers  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  who  could  not,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, avoid  giving  their  evidence, 
delivered  precisely  such  sentiments  as 
intelligent  surgeons  might  he  expected 
to  do  who  had  not  made  thtmsehes  tfc- 
quttinted  rviih  the  iuhjeet  on  which  they 
Mpohe,  With  regard  to  Mr.  Douches, 
who,  with  amusing  circumstantiality, 
described  death  as  having  been  pro-^ 
duced  by  dislocation  of  the  neck  '*  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  usual  to  wring 
the  neck  of  a  duck,*'  we  are  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  (as  the  deceased  did 
not  belong  to  the  Drury-Lane  establish- 
ment) by  what  process  of  accident  or  of 
Contrivance  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
witness-box.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  were  other  surgeons  present,  and 
why,  we  ask  again,  were  not  they  called  ? 
Why  was  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
alone  consulted  \  Why  was  the  court 
not  benefited  by  the  opinion  of  the  Pro* 
fessor?  In  fulfilling  the  ends  of  justice, 
h  is  always  proper  to  have  recourse  to 
the  highest  authorities  within  reach,  and 
as  Mr.  Mayo  was  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  the  body,  so  he  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon  for  his  evidence.  Had 
it  been  so,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
professional  opinions,  and  the  strong 
probabilities  of  the  case,  would  not  have 
been  so  much  at  variance  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  ;  for  putting  other  considera* 
tions  aside,  we  regard  the  learned  profes- 
sor as  much  too  sensible  a  person  not  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con* 
tents  of  this  journal,  and  he  must  thus 
have  been  familiar  with  the  appearances 
found  on  examining  the  body  of  the  un* 
happy  woman  murdered  by  Burke,  fbU 
lowed  by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Ghristison,  in  which  all  the  wonted 
acumen  of  that  intelligefti  medical 
jurist    is   displayed*.      Our    learned 
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brethren  in  the  north  will  doubtless 
smile  at  the  confidence  with  which  a 
circumstance^  probably  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  event,  was  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  death,  while  that  which 
was  probably  the  real  mode  of  destroy- 
ing life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted as  even  possible ;  but  they  will  be 
mistaken  if  they  suppose  that  the  medi* 
cal  men  of  London  generally  concurred 
in  these  inferences ;  as  they  must  also 
be  aware«  that  no  one  of  any  degree 
of  eminence  was  called,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  presents  an  unfortu- 
nate example  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  intelligent  men  may  form  on  such 
subjects — unless  they  take  the  trouble 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  what 
others  have  done  towards  their  elucida- 
tion. Indeed,  it  appears  quite  extraor- 
dinary that  not  one  of  those  examined  in 
this  last  case  should  have  be^n  aware  of 
what  had  transpired  in  the  former  in- 
stance, when  the  trial  of  Burke  excited 
80  much  attention  ;  and  it  is  even  more 
wonderful,  that  they  should  not  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  interval  between 
the  Coroner's  inquest  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  inform  them- 
selves upon  the  subject.  We  allude 
particularly  to  the  striking  similarity 
in  the  post-mortem  appearances,  dis- 
played in  the  body  of  Margery  £)amp- 
bell,  the  first  person  who  was  ascertained 
to  have  been  burked,  and  that  of  the  boy 
who  was  brought  to  King's  College. 

The  mistakes  under  which,  according 
to  our  vie%v,  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted the  latter  examination  laboured, 
were— first,  that  the  appearances  in  the 
neck  could  not  have  been  produced 
except  by  injury  inflicted  during  life; 
and,  secondly,  that  those  appearances 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  indivi- 
dual had  not  been  suffocated.  On  both 
these  points  we  hav^  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  them.  Mr.  Partridge's 
statement  is  as  follows  :— 


"  The  brain  and  its  continnatioD,  Ibe 
spinal  cord  or  marrow,  were  likewise  ex- 
amined, and  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy.  In  cutting  down  through  the 
skin  and  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  in  order  to  come  at  the  bony 
canal  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is 
contained,  a  Quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  was  found  in  the  interstices  of  the 
muscles;  and  on  removing  (he  back 
part  of  the  bony  canal,  some  blood  was 
found  upon  the  membrane  which  enve- 
lops the  spinal  cord.  There  was  coagu- 
lated blood  opposite  the  muscles,  where 
a  blow  might  have  been  struck  on  the 
back  part  of  the  neck.  Tliere  was  an- 
coagulated  blood  found  within  the  rest 
of  ^  the  bony  canal  which  contains  the 
spinal  marrow ;  the  spinal  marrow  itself 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  and 
there  was  no  other  remarkable  appear- 
ance about  it.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  marks  of  internal  violence  which  he 
had  stated,  were  sufficient  to  produce 
death.  On  external  examination  of  the 
body,  he  could  not  discover  any  thing 
that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  death." 

Again :  Mr.  Beaman  distinctly  stated 
that  there  was  no  appearance  whatever 
of  any  injury  on  the  external  sarface  of 
the  neck ;  but,  speaking  of  the  parts  be- 
neath, said  that  the  blood  "  must  Acvt 
been  effused  while  ike  subject  irat  mUve;** 
while,  in  alluding  to  a  bmise  on  the 
scalp,  he  observed^"  I  detected  some 
blood  — about  the  size  of  a  crown. 
Such  an  appearance  as  that  must  have 
l)een  produced  by  a  blow  sfiwtn  dmrist^ 
life.'' 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  hare  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  total  absence  of  any  de- 
gree of  tumefaction,  abrasion,  or  dis- 
coloratioir  of  the  skin  over  the  site  of 
the  supposed  blow — a  blow  assumed  to 
have  been  so  heavy  as  to  cause  death— 
is  exceedingly  improbable ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ap- 
pearances presented  on  the  person  of 
this  boy,  which  was  not  found  in  Mar- 
gery Campbell,  or  which  is  not  occa- 
sionally met  with  where  the  body»  soon 
after  death,  is  packed  up  as  nbjerts 
usually  are,  m  the  smallest  possible 
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space,  wirii  the  head  forciUy  bent  upon 
the  chest. 

Hear  the  postmortem  appearances  in 
Alargery  Campbell,  in  whom  no  exter- 
nal mark  directed  attention  to  the  neck. 

*'  An  extensive  effusion  of  semifluid 
blood  under  the  trapezius  muscle,  near 
the  inferior  angle  ot  the  right  scapula ; 
a  small  effusion  of  the  same  nature  in 
the  left  loin  ;  neither  of  them  indicated 
by  anv  outward  mark.  Some  black 
fluid  blood  extravasated  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  and  among  the  muscular 
fibres  in  various  parts  of  each  side  of 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  spine,  but  espe- 
ciallv  of  the  upper  cervical  spine.  No 
displacement  or  fracture  or  the  ver- 
tebrse.  A  little  blood  under  the  ante- 
rior ligament  of  the  spine,  covering  the 
fore  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  this  blood 
eiidently  extended  into  the  interverte- 
bral space.  On  careful  examination  we 
found  nearly  the  whole  posterior  liga- 
mentous connexions  between  the  two 
vertebrae  ruptured — namely,  the  poste- 
rior ligament  of  the  spine,  the  posterior 
half  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  the 
posterior  halves  of  the  capsules  of  the 
articulations  of  the  ottlique  processes, 
and  the  whole  of  the  yellow  ligament  of 
tlie  spine,  excef>t  what  connects  the  tips 
of  the  spinous  proce^^ses.  In  the  region 
of  the  rupture,  blood  was  minutely  in- 
jected among  the  fibres  of  the  spinal 
muscles  into  the  cellular  tissue  between 
them,  and  into  the  lacerated  part  of  the 
intervertebral  space.  On  the  sheath  of 
the  spinal  cord,  opposite  the  rupture, 
there  was  a  mass  of  thick  semifluid 
black  blood,  about  the  diameter  of  a 
half-penny,  and  twice  its  thickness, 
from  which  also  a  thin  layer  of  the  same 
kind  of  blood  extended  along  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  sheath  as  far  down  as 
the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  spinal  cord 
was  not  injured,  and  no  blood  could  be 
found  under  the  sheath*.'* 

The  resemblance  between  the  ap- 
pearances in  the  neck  of  the  Italian 
boy,  and  the  woman  murdered  by  Burke, 
amounts  to  a  complete  parallelism. 
But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  Burke 
destroyed  his  victim,  not  by  suffocation, 
but  by  a  blow  on  precisely  the  same  part 

«  Edlnburgli  Medlcftl  and  Surgicftl  Journal, 
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of  the  neck  as  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Italian  boy — rather  an 
improbable  occurrence,  by  the  way,  in- 
dependently of  the  positive  proofs  to  the 
contrary.  Let  us  next,  then,  see  what 
the  result  is,  when  a  person,  dying  a  na- 
tural death,  has  the  head  bent  forcibly 
forward.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Chrid* 
tison,  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after 
the  decease  of  a  man  who  had  died  of 
fever.  The  appearances  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  Among  the  spinal  muscles  in  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  black  fluid 
blood  was  here  and  there  effused  be- 
tween their  fibres.  Between  the  third 
and  fourth,  as  well  as  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebras,  the  whole 
yellow  ligament  of  the  spine  was  lace- 
rated, except  at  the  mere  tips  of  the 
spines ;  a  considerable  ouantity  of  fluid 
blood  was  effused  into  tne  loose  cellular 
tissue  between  the  dura  mater  and  liga- 
mentous covering  of  the  spinal  canal 
posteriorly,  and  likewise  between  that 
covering  and  the  bone  itself.  There 
was  not  any  effusion  within  the  sheath. 
The  posterior  ligament  of  the  spine  was 
uninjured." 

The  same  experiment  was  tried 
in  several  instances,  and  with  the 
same  general  results ;  nor  can  we  re- 
quire more  convincing  evidence,  that  we 
arc  not  warranted  in  concluding,  be- 
cause we  find  effusion  about  the  spinal 
canal,  that  that  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  during  life. 

Another  circumstance  is  deserving 
of  attention.  *'  I  found  (said  one  wit- 
ness) no  external  appearance  of  violence 
at  the  back  of  the  neck ;"  but  "  it 
would  have  produced  such  a  mark  if 
the  boy  bad  lived  some  time  after  the 
blow  had  been  given."  This  idea  is 
wholly  founded  in  error :  not  only  is  it 
unnecessary  that  an  individual  should 
live  some  time  after  he  has  received  a 
blow,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  a 
bruised  mark,  but  such  appearance  is 
readily  produced,  though  the  individual 
has  been  dead  *'  some  time"  before  the 
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blow  be  inflieted  ;^a  very  important 
fact,  with  reference  to  medical  eridenee, 
but  too  well  ascertained  to  require  that 
we  should  offer  any  proofs  of  its 
i^orrectne»8. 

The  only  circumstance,  indeed,  which 
presents  a  shadow  of  difference  between 
the  cases  is,  that  in  the  Italian  boy 
the  blood  was  in  part  coag^ulated, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  Campbell,  and 
hi  the  experiments,  it  was  mostly 
fluid.  But  although  this  phenomenon 
was  mentioned  by  the  witnesses,  it  is 
one  to  which  they  evidently  attached  no 
importance,  because  they  did  not  assign 
the cougulationof  the  blood,  but  its  e/fu- 
iiim,  as  the  ground  of  their  opinion  that 
the  injury  had  been  inflicted  during  life. 
The  blood  being  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed, appears  to  us  to  afford  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  the  injury  had 
been  inflicted  on  the  spine  soon  after 
death,  and  probably  by  forcibly  coiling 
up  the  body  into  a  box  or  hamper;  but 
it  goes  no  farther  than  this.  Indeed 
Dr^  Christison,  while  he  admits  that  in 
hifl  experiments  (wherein  some  time 
was  necessarily  suffered  to  intervene 
after  death)  he  never  found  the  blood 
coagulated,  observes,  **  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  clots  might  not  be 
found  if  the  injnry  was  inflicted  soon 
after  death;"  and  he  expressly  men- 
tions a  case,  in  which  "  blood  drawn 
from  the  jugular  and  femoral  veins, 
eight  hours  after  death,  flowed  out  quite 
fluid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  formed  a 
JirfH  eoagulum,  with  separation  of 
serum"— an  illustration  which  appears 
to  us  decisive  of  the  question,  and  posi- 
tively to  prove  that  the  opinion  was 
not  correct,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Italian  boy,  the  blood  "  must  have  been 
effused  while  the  patient  was  alive." 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  "  un- 
questionably the  deceased  did  not  die 
from  suffocation  or  strangulation,"  we 
can  only  explain  it  on  the  supposition 
that  the  wituesses  believed  such  death 


to  leave  signs  on  the  corpae,  so  obvious 
as  at  once  to  attract  attention,  and  so 
unequivocal  as  to  remove  all  doubt. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  suflicient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  idea  is  one  derived  rather 
from  popular  impression  than  from  ac- 
tual observation  ;  that  nothing  is  neces- 
sarily present  in  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  been  suffocated,  which  might  not 
entirely  escape  the  notice  of  persons 
who,  however  skilful  as  anatomists,  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
dead  body  with  the  eye  of  medical  ja- 
rists ;  and  that  the  indications  usually 
left  by  suffocation— viz,  tumefaction, 
and  redness  about  the  face  and  eyes, 
were  actually  present  in  the  Italian 
boy. 

The  heart  was  unusually  empty ;  but 
on  tbis  DO  stress  is  laid,  nor  can  any 
inference  be  drawn  from  it  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  supposed  modes  of  death ; 
for  if  not  usual  in  suffocation,  so  neither 
is  it  in  sudden  death  from  external  vio- 
lence ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  its  having 
been  described  as  characteristic  of  any 
morbid  condition,  except  the  *'  idiopa- 
thic asphyxia"  of  the  late  Mr.  Chevalier. 

Here,  then,  for  the  present,  we  close 
our  observations,  leaving  it  open  for  us 
to  resume  them,  should  occasion  require. 
We  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  record  our  dissent  from  the  opinions 
and  reasoning  of  those  who  gave  evidence 
in  this  case ;  and  though  all  are  probably 
satisfied  that  justice  had  no  more  than 
her  due  in  the  execution  of  the  accused, 
yet,  had  proof  of  the  particular  mode 
in  which  the  death  was  effected  been 
essentially  necessary  towards  establish- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  had 
they  been  condemned,  in  consequence  of 
the  medical  evidence  being  regarded  by 
the  court  as  conclusive  on  this  point, 
the  witnesses,  we  suspect,  wotild  by 
this  time  have  given  no  trifling  conaider- 
ation  to  be  able  to  levise  their  opinions. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  ctrcnm- 
Btauccs  we  have  detailed  will  lead  prac- 
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lUionert  to  pay  morie  itteotion,  ihui 
they  are  wont  to  do,  to  the  important 
and  interesting,  but  difficult  subject,  of 
forensic  medicine. 


WAS  THE  DUKE  OF  BOURBON 
MURDERED? 


It  may  be  interesting^  at  the  present 
moment,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
▼iew,  to  notice  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  death  of  this 
prince.  It  was  an  event  which,  had  it 
occurred  at  any  other  time  than  so  soon 
as  it  did  after  the  late  revolution,  would 
have  excited  considerable  inquiry,  not 
only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 
Even  aa  it  was,  the  subject  was  not  un- 
mooted  by  the  medical  jurists  of  the 
French  Academic.  Three  memoirs  were, 
in  consequence,  given  to  the  profes- 
sion ;  one  by  M.  Marc*,  in  the  An- 
nates d* Hygiene  et  de  Mideeine  Ligale; 
another  by  M.  Dubois,  of  Amiens,  in 
the  Revue  Midieale ;  and  another  by 
M.  Gendrin,  in  the  Trantaetiont  Midu 
tales:  all  professing  to  elucidate  the 
causes  of  his  Royal  Highness's  death. 

M.  Marc  maintained  that  the  prince 
bad  committed  suicide;  MM.  Dubois 
and  Gendrin,  that  he  might  have  been 
murdered.  Some  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed were  the  following.  There  were 
no  marks  of  external  violence  upon  the 
body,  except  where  the  noose  was  tied. 
The  print  of  this,  round  the  neck,  was 
oblique,  from  each  side  proceeding  up- 
wards and  backwards,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  pressure  behind ;  from  which 
circumstance,  M.  Marc  inferred  that 
the  strangulation  was  not  effected  by  the 
hands  of  others,  as  then  the  mark  would 
have  been  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
lower  jaw.  The  same  physician  also 
observed,  that  if  assassins  had  done  the 
work,  they  would  have  used  a  rope,  or 
a  cord,  and  not  the  old  man's  neckcloth. 
To  which  M.  Dubois  replied,  that  the 
absence  of  marks  of  violence  proved 
nothing  against  the  supposition  of  mur- 
der ;  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
violence  with  a  feeble  person  of  74, 
lying  in  his  bed.    Assassins  might  just 

•  In  the  sltUng  of  the  Ac.  de  Med.  80  Nov.  1S30, 
tbie  fentlcman  read  a  paper  on  the  lubjcct,  from 
which  we  deiire  tome  of  the  parUcaUri  to  the 
prceent  article. 


as  readily  liave  employed  a  handkerchief 
as  a  cord;  and  the  obliquity  of  the 
print  merely  shewed  the  direction  of 
the  violence,  and  by  no  means  excluded 
the  supposition  that  it  was  inflicted  by 
other  hands.  M.  Gendrin  fully  coin- 
cided in  this  view  of  the  case. 

It  should  further  be  observed  thai 
M.  Marc,  though  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  external  injury,  except  from  the 
Doose,  admitted  that  there  were  exeoria- 
lM»iu,— one  particularly,  on  the  outer 
and  fore  part  of  the  right  leg,  bloody, 
uneven,  about  six  inches  in  length,  by 
two  in  breadth ;  and  on  the  left  leg  were 
other  similar  marks,  but  not  quite  so 
large.  These  M.  Marc  pretended  to 
consider  as  so  far  from  corroborating 
the  hypothesis  of  assassination,  that  they 
perfectly  explained  how  the  suicide  was 
effected :  in  precipitating  himself  off 
the  chair,  and,  during  his  convulsive 
struggles,  he  rubbed  his  legs  against 
the  projecting  edge  of  the  seat*.  M. 
Dubois  thinks  this  a  gratuitous  hypo- 
thesis, for  the  excoriation  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  friction  of  any 
other  body  as  well  as  of  the  edge  of  the 
chair ;  and  even  supposing  that  it  was 
the  chair,  there  was  nothing  to  preclude 
the  additional  supposition  that  the  in- 
jury was  inflicted  while  the  Prince  was 
being  hung  by  assassins.  The  reason- 
ings of  M.  Gendrin  lead  him  also  to  a  con- 
clusion quite  the  reverse  of  M.  Marc's: 
the  excoriations,  in  his  opinion,  so  far 
from  indicating  the  commission  of  sui- 
cide, are  inexplicable  on  that  hypothe- 
sis :  they  were  most  probably  occasioned 
while  the  victim  was.  dragged  to  the 
place  of  suspension,  by  the  legs  rubbing 
against  some  furniture  in  the  apart- 
ment $  or  after  he  was 'Suspended,  by 
violently  withdrawing  the  chair. 

After  discussing  the  material  circum- 
stances of  the  Prince's  death,  the  dis- 
putants took  up  the  moral  considera- 
tions attending  that  act.  Into  these  we 
must  decline  entering,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons ;  the  more  so,  as  the  medical  jurists 
in  question  seem  to  be  swayed  by  an 
undue  political  bias,  and  to  view  the 
facts  or  the  case  with  over-much  of 
the  spirit  of   party.     With  us,  some 

•  It  may  he  worth  noticinR  that  the  Duke's 
lege  were  not  off  the  floor,  when  he  was  found 
bunging}  but  legal  medicine  abouude  with  io- 
•tances  of  thie  tort.  Persona  have  been  found 
straof  led  on  their  knees  or  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  slightest  cerebral  corourcssion  seems  to  snf- 
flee  for  the  paralysing  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  to  render  any  motion  for  relief  Imposalblc. 
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of  the  particulars  recently  disclosed,  we 
most  confess,  have  considerable  weight : 
we  allude  to  the  old  man's  windings  up 
all  his  ^vatches  as  usual— the  knot  on  his 
handkerchief  to  remind  him  of  some- 
thinjf  to  be  done  next  day — bis  well- 
known  love  of  life,  and  often  expressed 
abhorrence  of  suicide.  The  "  melan- 
choly" upon  which  M.  Marc  lays  the  chief 
stress,  in  his  moral  survey,  will  scarcely 
bear  him  through  his  hypothesis. 

We  ought  probably  to  have  mentioned 
sooner,  that  M.  Marc  was,  and  we  be- 
lieve is,  physician  in  ordinary  to  his 
Majesty,  Louis-Philippe. 


NEW  STYPTIC. 

MM.  Talrich  and  Halma-Grand,  de- 
posited at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
Paris,  on  the  26tb  September,  a  sealed 
packet,  containing  the  composition  of 
their  liquid  for  arresting  hemorrhage. 
It  is  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  series  of 
experiments  now  in  progress  have  been 
completed.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  these  trials.  Fifteen 
sheep  have  publicly  had  the  carutid  ar- 
tery openen:  four  lengthways,  nine 
across,  and  two  with  an  oval  portion 
cut  out.  In  all  of  these  tlie  blcedmg  was 
arrested  in  four  or  five  minutes,  and  the 
ciratrization  completed  in  a  few  days. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  on  the 
horse  who^e  carotid  was  opened  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  abattoir  at  Montfaucon. 
In  order  to  stop  the  bleeding,  dossils  of 
lint,  steeped  in  the  fluid,  are  applied 
with  some  degree  of  pressure,  aud  af- 
terwards suffered  to  remain  there.  The 
writer  in  tlie  French  journal  from  which 
we  take  these  particulars,  says  that  he 
was  very  lately  called  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  had  copious  bleeding 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  conseouencc 
of  having  had  a  tooth  extracted  from 
the  lower  jaw.  Various  approved  me- 
thods had  been  tried  without  avail,  and 
the  actual  cauttry  was  just  about  to  be 
bad  recourse  to,  when  it  was  determined 
to  irive  the  styptic  of  MM.  Talrich  and 
Halma-Grand  a  trial.  In  seven  minutes 
the  bleeding  was  completely  stopped. 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  the 
styptic  above  alluded  to  has  been  tried 
Bt  8t.  George's  Hospital.  The  carotid 
artery  of  a  sheep  was  opened  by  means 
of  a  longitudinal  incision,  about  two 
lines  in  length  ;  dossils  of  lint  were  ap- 
plied, and    covered  with   compressesj 


which  were  retained  in  their  place  witk 
some  firmness  for  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour;  they  were  then  removed^  the 
lint  being  suffered  to  remain.  Tlie  ani- 
mal was  set  at  liberty,  and  no  bleedinf 
occurred.  At  the  end  of  soidc  days  it 
was  slaughtered.  On  examining  the 
parts,  great  extravasation  of  blood  «rafl 
found  m  the  cellular  texture  round  tbe 
vessel,  which  itself  contained  no  clot. 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  consequence  of  a 
circular  letter  of  invitation,  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  assembled  to 
witness  some  farther  experiments.  The 
first  consisted  in  laying  bare  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  sheep,  and  cutting  out  a  por- 
tion of  it  with  a  curved  scissors.  Por- 
tions of  lint,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut,  steeped  in  the  styptic,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  wounded  vessel,  the  first 
being  kept  steadily  in  its  place  for  tea 
minutes,  and  two'  or  three  others  suc- 
cessively laid  over  it,  the  whole  process 
occupying  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
animal  was  then  unbound,  and  suffered 
to  rise,  when  the  lint  was  instantly 
thrown  out,  and  the  animal  bled  to 
death.  In  another  the  carotid  artery 
WHS  cut  across  to  the  txtent  of  about 
half  its  calibre,  and  then  treated  as 
above,  with  the  addition  of  a  stitch,  to 
retain  the  lint  in  its  place.  No  heinor* 
rhage  followed ;  the  stitch  and  lint  were 
removed  next  day,  and  the  animal  ap- 
pears to  suffer  little  inconvenience. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  EditoTB  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Gbntlbmbn, 
Having  been  enabled  to  complete  the 
experimental  inquiries  on  which  I  have 
for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  I  beg  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  give  insertion  to 
the  annexed  outline  of  the  results  I 
have  obtained  :— 

1.  The  blood  drawn  in  the  worst 
cases  of  the  cholera,  is  unchanged  in 
its  anatomical  or  globular  structure. 

2.  It  has  lost  a  large  proportion  of  its 
water,  lOCO  parts  of  cholera  serum 
having  but  the  average  of  850  parts  of 
water. 

3.  It  hat  lost  also  a  great  proportion 
of  its  NEUTBAL  salwe  ingredienis. 
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4.  Of  the  free  alkaK  contained  in 
htaiiky  serum,  nut  a  particle  is  preeent 
in  some  choUra  cases,  and  barely  a 
trace  in  others*, 

•5.  Urea  exists  in  the  cases  where 
BuppressioQ  of  uriue  has  been  a  marked 
symptom. 

*  6.  All  the  salts  deficient  in  the  blood, 
eepeeialty  the  alhali  or  carbonate  of 
Moda^  art  present  in  large  quantities  in 
ikepecuitar  while  dejected  matters*. 

There  are  other  results  of  minor  con- 
sequence to  which  I  will  not  at  present 
allude,  neither  shall  1  on  this  occasion 
offer  any  observation  on  the  practical  in- 
ference to  which  my  experiments  may 
lead.  In  a  few  days  a  (fetailed  report 
shall  be  published,  in  which  the  mode 
of  analysis,  tkc,  will  be  minutely  de- 
scribed. It  will  be  found,  I  regret  to 
state,  to  contradict  in  every  important 
particular  that  recently  given  by  Her- 
oiann,  as  translated  in  the  Journal  de 
Chimie  Medicale,  All  my  experiments, 
however,  have  been  publicly  performed, 
and  can  be  authenticated  liy  numerous 
witnesses—a  precaution  I  'thought  it 
necessary  to  adopt,  lest  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  I  impugned,  without  suffi- 
cient foundation,  the  accuracy  of  the 
Moscow  professor. 

May  I  add,  that,  until  the  publica- 
tion of  my  report,  I  shall  deem  the  sus- 
pension of  discussion  on  the  results  now 
announced,  as  a  matter  of  personal  cour- 
tesy and  obligation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
W;  B.  0*SUAUaHN£88Y,  M  D. 

London,  Dec.  29,  1P8I. 
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The  following  eicellent  letter  has  been  ad- 
dreMed  by  the  Couiicil  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Dipart- 
nenc : — 

Royal  College  of  SurRPOOi  in 

London,  Dec.  10, 1831. 

My  Lord, — The  undersigned  members  of 

the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in 

London,  have  the  honour  of  addressing  your 

Lordship  on  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to 

the  whole  community,  but  especially  to  the 

members  of  tie  medical  profession. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  em- 

•  TJie  blood  and  dejected  rabitance  were  ob- 
tained.  In  otic  analyafa,  from  tbe  eame  pati.nt, 
and  tbc  blood  vaa  drawn  half  an  bour  after  the 
cracoatSoB  occurred. 


powered  by  their  charter  to  examine  certain 
individuals  as  to  their  knowledge  of  surgery, 
and  they  are  especially  required  to  institute 
such  examination  respecting  those  who  are 
condidates  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  iu  the 
army  or  navy. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  should  be 
properly  qualified  to  practice  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art,  who  has  not  attained 
a  due  knowledge  of  human  anatomy,  and 
explored  with  his  own  hand  the  structure  of 
the  dead  body  Proofs  of  their  having  done 
BO  have  therefore  been  always  required  of 
candidates  who  have  presenied  themselves 
for  examination. 

The  Council  believed  that  they  could  not 
properly  perform  their  duty  to  their  Save-f 
reign,  from  uhom  the  College  reeeived  its 
charter,  nor  to  the  public,  fur  whose  benede 
it  was  granted,  without  insisting  on  the  study 
of  anatomy  by  dissection,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  surgical  education. 

They  have,  however,  been  aware  that 
some  serious  objections  might  be  urged  to 
tbe  course  which  they  thus  ventured  to  take. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  common  law,  as 
it  is  construed  by  the  law  autlioritiea,  the  in- 
dividual who  dissects  a  human  body,  or  even 
has  it  in  bis  possession  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  burial,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, unless  it  be  the  body  of  a  malefac- 
tor hanged  for  murder. 

Bodies  used  for  dissection  in  the  anatomi- 
cal schools  have  necessarily  been  procured 
by  illegal  means  :  by  the  invasion  of  couse- 
crated  ground,  and  the  disturbance  of  graves. 
In  a  way  disgusting  to  society  at  large,  and 
especially  offensive  to  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased. 

The  regulations  of  the  Council  have  there-  * 
fore  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  both  teach- 
ers and  students  to  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  and  to  establish,  in  the  procurers  of  dead 
bodies,  a  set  of  meu  living  by  practices  which 
are  revolting  to  the  feeliugs  of  society,  ex 
posed  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  those 
around  them,  and  likely,  by  the  j:>int  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  to  become  trained  and 
gradually  habituated  to  the  commission  of 
still  greater  crimes. 

The  Council  felt  that  they  could  only  do 
what  was,  on  tbe  whole,  for  the  best,  in  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed.  The 
circumstances,  which  have  just  been  enume- 
rated, did  not  escape  their  attention,  and  have 
continually  excited  their  moat  deep  regret. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  ihey  were  called  upon 
to  regard  the  obligations  of  their  charter. 
They  were  aware  that  the  want  of  properly 
educated  surgeons  would  prove  a  seriou>»  evU 
to  the  public.  However  much  they  might  be 
inclined  to  encourage  the  use  of  preserved 
parts  and  models  as  subsidiary  means  of 
teaching  anatomy,  they  were  convinced  that 
these  are  of  themselves  quite  inadequate  to 
afford  that  minute-,  complete,  and  accurate 
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knowladgs  wkiod  w  neceisaiy  in  sofgical 
practice,  and  wliich  the  itadent  acquires 
by  diwectioo. 

The  Council  further  tabmit  that  they  have 
laboured  under  much  embarroMinent  from 
the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  the 
law  itself,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it 
declares  the  student  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor if  he  attempt  to  attaia  anatomical 
knowledge,  renders  him,  when  afterwsrds 
engaged  in  practice,  liable  to  a  civil  action 
on  account  of  any  mistake  which  his  igno- 
lano  of  anatomy  may  lead  him  to  commit. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  ob- 
■Crocted  the  Council  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  they  may  well  be  regarded  as  insigni- 
eant  when  compared  with  those  which  they 
have  to  encounter  at  the  present  moment. 

The  large  prices  which  have  of  late  been 
given  for  anatomical  subjects  have  operated 
as  a  premium  for  murder.  If  the  Couucil  of 
the  College  continue  to  require  that  those  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  shall  have 
Studied  practical  anatomy,  who  can  venture  to 
say  that  crimes  similar  to  those  which  have 
just  now  filled  the  public  with  dismay  will 
not  be  again  committed?  More  criminals 
will  undoubtedly  arise ;  new  victims  will  be 
added  to  the  list ;  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion will  be  necessarily  degraded  from  the 
high  station  which  it  ought  to  hold  as  hav- 
ing in  its  relations  to  society  no  object  but 
that  of  conferring  benefit  on  others. 
.  The  Council  have  no  expectation  while  the 
law  remains  as  it  is  at  present,  and  surgical 
atudepts  continue  to  cultivate  the  science  of 
anatomy,  that  any  means  can  be  contrived 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  horrible 
offenoes  to  which  they  have  just  alluded. 

Attention  and  constant  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  {may  effect  much,  but 
not  all  that  is  requisite.  It  is  vain  to  ima- 
gine it  always  possible  to  distinguish  the 
body  of  a  person  who  has  been  murdered 
from  that  of  one  who  has  died  a  natural 
death.  The  very  individuals  who  have  lately 
suffered  on  the  scaffold  would  probably  have 
escaped  detection  if  they  had  been  more  cir. 
cumspect  and  wary  in  their  conduct* 

Nor  can  all  the  precautions  with  which  it 
is  desirable  the  study  of  anatomy  should  be 
conducted,  be  adopted  under  the  existing 
laws.  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  ana- 
tomy  is  taught  only  under  a  license,  and  in 
certain  places  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  an  exact  register  is  preserved  of  all  the 
bodies  consigned  for  dissection.  Bui  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  suppose  that  any  such  license 
can  be  granted,  or  such  register  preserved  in 
this  country,  where  the  study  of  anatomy  is 
barely  tolerated,  and  where  not  only  the 
procurers  of  dead  bodies,  but  the  anatomical 
teachers  and  studenu,  are  alike  engaged  in 
illegal  pursuits. 

Ui  offering  this  representation  to  his  Ma- 


jesty's GoTerD«ieiit,  the  ConBcil  aia  Bot  wiik- 
out  hopes  that  some  plan  may  be  deviaed  by 
the  Legislature  calculated  to  remove  the 
serious  evil  of  which  they  now  complain.  At 
the  same  time  they  beg  leave  to  declare  on 
their  own  part,  and  on  that  of  all  the  oCbcr 
members  of  their  profession  who  are  now  in 
practice,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  few 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious 
and  often  unprofitable  task  of  teaching  aoa- 
tomy,  that  the  question  is  one  in  which  they 
have  no  direct  or  personal  intexcst.  Whe- 
ther  anatomy  be  uoght  legally  or  illegally, 
or  not  at  all,  does  not  concern  the  existing 
race  of  the  practitioners  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery, who  have  completed  the  period  of  their 
education  :  but  it  deeply  concerns  the  public  : 
and  it  is  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  evils 
which  society  may  ultimately  experience, 
and  from  a  desire  conscientiously  to  perform 
their  duties,  that  the  Council  of  the  College 
have  ventured  to  make  this  demand  on  your 
Lordship*s  patience  and  attention,  at  a  mo- 
ment which,  on  an  occasion  of  less  impor- 
tance, they  should  have  deemed  unsea- 
sonable. 

(Signed  by  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  Council.) 


DR.   WILSON   PHILIFS  PAPER    ON 
CHOLERA. 

WjE  omitted  to  mention  in  the  accoont  of 
this  paper  which  we  gave  last  week,  that  it 
was  communicated  by  the  learned  author  to 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  expressly  made  to  him 
through  one  of  the  Pres;dents. 
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LECTURES 

ON 


THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE ; 

DtUvertd  at  the  London  Unwenity, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XIV. 
Tretitmtnt  cf  hiflammation — contmutd, 

I  BEOAN,  geodemeii,  at  the  last  lectore,  the 
coiHiideration  of  the  treatment  of  acute  in- 
iiammation.  I  stated  that  the  object  in  the 
first  iDtttance  waa  to  letsen  the  ordinary 
flthnnli,  both  eitemal  and  internal. 

With  Inspect  to  eitemai  stimuK,  we  have 
.eo  moderate  the  temperature,  and  even  to 
apply  cold  to  the  inflamed  parts  if  they  be 
within  oar  reach ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
body,  althoogh  situated  within,  may 
be  considerably  benefitted,  when  inflamed, 
by  the  appiieation  of  cold  to  the  correspond- 
•isg  external  portion.  This  is  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  the  head,  and  some  inflammatory 
afiectioDs  of  the  chest.  In  hsmoptysis,  of 
a  decidedly  inflammatory  character,  I  have 
nerer  seen  the  application  of  ice  attended 
with  barm.  Some  have  said  that  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  in  the  case  of  inflammation 
within  the  abdomen,  hos  been  of  use,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  case.  I  stated 
that  ice  may  be  freqo«>ntly  employed  for  this 
parpose,  but  that  the  feelings  of  'the  patient 
ahoold  always  be  attended  to.  If  you  apply 
cold,  and  itisunplessant  to  the  patient,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  do  harm  ;  wberpas,  if  you 
apply  warmth,  combined  with  moisture,  it 
is  frequently  attended  with  a  good  effect.  I 
stated  that  very  possibly  we  might  ezpIaiA 
Ihe  ^milaT  operation  of  these  two  oppo. 
aite    agenti  in    this   way-^tbat   the    cold 
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diminished  the  senaibility  of  the  part,  and 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  vessels, 
and  consequently  the  cause  of  tension; 
whereas  the  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture  did  not  Isssen  the  cause  of  tension, 
but  allowed  the  parts  to  yield  more  easily  to 
tb«)  distention  caused  by  the  disease,  and 
that  the  latter  mode  might  do  good  also  by 
exciting  a  free  secretion  of  the  inflamed  part, 
or  of  a  portion  of  the  surface  correM>ondiog 
with  the  inflamed  part. 

I  believe  I  omitted  to  mention  thai  when 
the  surface  is  abraded,  or  when  it  is  a  mit- 
cous  membrane  that  is  inflamed,  such  as  tha 
interior  of  the  mouth,  or  the  conjunctiva  of 


the  eyes,  which  is  very  similar  to  a  mucona 
membrane,  that  it  is  generally  found  of  great 
service  to  combine  a  small  portion  of  the 
superacetate  of  lead  with  the  cold,  bat  not 
suflkient  to  irritate  the  part.  When  the  sur- 
face, however,  is  not  abraded,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  employment  of  lead  is  more  effica- 
cious than  plain  cold  water,  or  an  evaporal^ 
ing  lotion. 

In  regard  to  venesection,  I  stated  that  T 
believe  it  will  answer  every  purpose,  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  inflammation  may  be, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  head  it  would  do 
jnst  as  well  as  arteriotomy.  I  was  particup 
larly  anxious  to  impress  upon  you  the  nece#- 
sity  of  making  a  sudden  and  rapid  tmpressioa 
on  the  patient — that  in  active  iuflammatioa 
there  is  frequently  a  great  indisposition  to 
faint,  and  a  far  larger  quantity  of  blood  may 
be  lost  without  syncope  being  induced  tbaa 
could  be  sustained  in  health.  It  is  usually 
found  that  the  more  speedily  blood  is  takea 
away,  t|)e  greater  the  effect,  the  greater  th^ 
benefit ;  and  unless  you  attend  to  this,  yoa 
may  sometimes  drain  a  person's  system,  and 
perhaps  fail  after  all,  or  at  any  rate  you  take 
away  much  more  blood  than  is  necee* 
sary.  Indeed,  there  are  some  inflammations 
>Rrhicb  proceed  with  such  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, lasting  only  a  few  hours,  destroying 
life  before  the  ^d^y  is  out,  that  unless  yoa 
knock  down  tlie  complaint  at  once,  all  your 
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attempts  to  do  it  the  day  afterwards  are  use- 
lets.    1  have  seen  cases  of  this  description. 
I  stated  that  I  believe  local  bleeding  isem- 
plofed  very  frequently  in  acute  cases,  where 
general  bleeding  will  answer  every  purpose. 
If  inflammation  occur  in  persons  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly weak,  it  is  often  much  the  l>est  plan 
to  make  them  stand  up,  if  possible,  or  support 
them  in  that  posture,  to  make  a  large  orifice 
in  the  arm,  or,  if  you  choose,  open  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  .produce  fainting, 
which  you  may  frequently  do  by  the  loss  of 
live  or  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  this  is  far  sa> 
perior  to  appljring  twenty  or  thirty  leeches 
during  the  day,   taking  away  more  blood, 
without  making  the  same    impression  on 
the  system.    In  regard  to  local  bleeding,  I 
stated,  that  although  in  general  we  are  in 
the  Jiabit  of  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  inflamed  part— as,  for 
.instance,  the  hypochondrinm  in  inflammation 
»of  the  liver,  the  epigastrium  in  inflammation 
4it  the  stomach,  and  from  the  reeion  of  the 
left  breast  in  inflammation  of  the  heart — yet 
it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  detraction  of 
blood  from  a  distant  part  is  frequently  of 
great  utility,  and  many  think  of  even  greater 
utility  than  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
disease.    The  ancients  weVe  very  fond  of 
^is,  or  at  least  the  older  writers,  and  sup- 
posed that  a  revulsion  was  produced — that 
'the  blood  would  immediately  rush  from  the 
inflamed  part  to  that  from  which  the  deple- 
tion was  made.    I  certainly  think  that  in  this 
-country  the  circumstance'  has  been  by  far 
too  much  overlooked.    I  know  that  I  have 
-bad  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  head,  as  I 
.^11  mention  hereafter,  where  repeated  local 
Ueedings,  even  till  the  patient  became  pale, 
proved  of  no  avail;   but  on  taking  away 
blood   from  the    sides    of   the  trunk — far 
enough  from  the  head— the  relief  was  per- 
fect, and  the  patients  got  well.     I  have  had 
several  cases  of  this  description.    There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  leeches 
4othe  anus  will  frequently  produce  the  most 
decided  relief  in  affections  of  the  head,  and 
indeed  even  of  the  heart.     Whether  it  is 
<morB  eflScacious   than  local  bleeding  from 
those  parts  I  cnn  scarcely  say  :  I  can  only 
assert  that  I  know  that  vary  great  benefit, 
and  even  perfect  relief,  has  oeen  derived 
from  the  practice.  Of  oourse,  you  know  that 
on  the  continent  this  mode  is  commonly  re- 
ported to,  but  from  delicacy  it  is  not  usual 
here,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  I  have  seen  people  who  have 
been  treated  this  way  abroaa  anxious  to 
have  it  put  in  practice,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly found  the  most  decided  relief. 

When  two  or  three  parts  are  affected — as, 
for  instance,  the  head  and  stomach,  it  is  fre- 
quently a  good  practice  to  take  blood  from 
the  anus.  One  can  easily  imaeine  why 
great  relief  should  be  obtained  &om  blood 


t>eing  taken  away  in  that  part.  The  tcibs 
there  go  to  form  the  Tena  ports,  and  there- 
fore a  great  load  is  taken  m>m  the  liver,  a 
great  load  ts  taken  from  the  whole  venoos 
system;  less  blood  gooa  to  the  heart.  As  the 
h«monhoidal  veins  ran  to  assist  in  fbmisg 
the  vena  porte,and  this  branches  through  the 
hepatic  veins  to  the  vena  cara  inferior,  fsr 
greater  relief  is  obtained  in  diseases  of  the 
heartland  affections  situated  within  the  chest, 
as  well  as  in  great  congestion  within  the  head, 
by  this  means  sometimes  than  by  any  other. 
Still,  however,  it  is  easy  to  make  aseertioos 
in  medicine  and  in  surgery,  and  one  ought 
to  have  a  large  number  of  cases  registered 
for  comparison,  shewing  where  relief  is  ob- 
tained, and  where  not,  before  we  draw  any 
conclusions.  General  assertions  are  fre- 
quently not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  extensive 
and  accurate  observations  are  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  one  mode  of  treatment 
is  superior  to  another.  I  Jio  not  know  that 
the  removal  of  blood  from  the  anna  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  ;  whether  the  same  qoaa- 
tity  taken  from  other  parts  would  be  more  or 
less  beneficial,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  certainly  I 
have  been  surprised  frequently  in  aflRectioos 
of  the  head  on  seeing  the  benefit  that  is  de- 
rived from  taking  away  blood  around  the  ab- 
domen, or  from  the  anus. 

Counfer-im'toJiff. 

I  was  entering  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
lecture  on  the  consideration  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  treatment  of  active  inflammation, 
namely,  the  administration  of  coonter-irri- 
tants, — the  remedies  which  produce  a  parti- 
cular operation  on  the  body,  some  a  depres- 
sive and  others  merely  a  peculiar  operatiott, 
but  which  operation  is  found  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  controlling  inflammation,  i  men- 
tioned that  the  chidfof  these  were,  I  believe, 
colchieum,  digitalis,  antimony,  and  mercury. 

DigitalU.  —  With  respect  to  digitalis,  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  not  suflBdent  eape- 
rience  of  my  own  to  say  what  degree  of  re- 
liance ma^  he  placed  upon  it.  Whexe  I 
have  seen  it  used  in  doses  of  twen^  or  thirty 
drops,  every  'six  or  eight  hours,  I  have  not 
noticed  such  benefit  as  would  lead  me  to 
place  dependence  upon  it ;  but  I  know  that 
others  have  employed  it  in  a  larger  qnantity, 
and  they  say  with  great  advantage.  Not 
being  able  to  speak  from  my  own  eapeiience, 
I  only  mention  the  assertions  of  others ;  it 
is  a  remedy  of  which  I  have  a  little  dread« 
from  having  seen,  I  fancy,  several  people 
suddenly  die  who  were  taking  it.  Proba- 
bly from  the  operation  of  the  medicine,  they 
have  suddenly  fallen  hack  in  bed,  and  died 
in  a  ver^  unexpected  manner. 

Ccr/cAicum.— With  respect  to  cotchicum,  I 
have  tried  it  very  extensively,  and  I  think 
that,  except  in  rheumatism  and  goat,  yoa 
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cmmot  plaoe  any  thing  like  tho  sane  reliance 
upon  it  that  yOQ  may  on  me rcoiy. 

Antmumy* — With  regard  to  antimony,  that 
alio  ia  Tery  inefficient  compared  to  mercury. 
It  must  be  given,  in  order  to  produce  any 
decided  effect,  in  ver}*  laige  quantities ;  ei. 
actly  as  digitalis,  I  presume,  must  be  exhi- 
bited. That  form  of  antimony  which  should 
be  employed  I  think  is  the  aotim.  tartarisa- 
tun.  If  yoB  administer  pulvis  antimonialis, 
and  find  that  ilit  operation  is  inert,  you 
are  not  to  conceive  that  it  arises  from  the 
Btmng  action  going  on  in  the  system,  and 
vUdi  certainly  does  continually  counteract 
all  ageata*  In  tJba  violent  pain  of  teunns 
yoa  may  give  an  oonce  of  iandanum,  and  in 
varioas  other  diseases  besides  inflammation 
large  doses  of  medicine  are  borne,  and  in- 
deed required.  In  inflammation,  man^ 
agents  are  resisted,  and  among  the  rest  anti- 
mony ;  but  if  you  employ  antimonial  pow- 
ders, the  inextness  you  meet  with  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  resistance  to  the  remedy 
onder  particular  circumstances,  because,  as 
I  stated,  you  may  give  large  quantities  of  it 
to  a  man  m  perfect  health  without  any  effect 
being  produced.  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
foond  an  old  hospital  ticket  of  a  patient  in 
St.  Thomas's,  who  hod  taken  it  to  seo  how 
far  we  might  go.  There  was  little  the  matter 
with  the  man,  and  as  I  found  that  he  took  one 
drachm,  and  then  a  drachm  and  a  half,  three 
time8aday,of  puN.  antimonialis  with  no  more 
effect  than  would  have  resulted  from  powder 
of  poet,  I  gradually  increased  the  quantity 
till  be  took  130  grains,  three  times  a  day. 
I  have  frequently  given  a  drachm  and  a  half 
withont  any  effect  whatever,  though  now 
and  then  a  person  has  been  made  sick 
with  it.  It  is  the  pulvis  antimooalis  which 
is  so  inert,  and  I  therefore  recommend  you, 
if  antimony  be  employed  at  all,  to  give  an- 
timoninm  tartarisatum.  It  is  of  no  use  to  give 
a  few  drops  of  the  wine ;  you  should  give 
a  quantity  requisite  for  producing  nausea, 
and  you  then  depress  the  system,     i  ou  may 

r*  ve  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours,  I  know ; 
have  myself  given  94  grains  in  24  hours. 
There  is  a  man  in  St.  Thomas's  at  this  mo- 
meDi  who  has  incipient  phthisis,  and  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  bronchia^,  consequently 
be  must  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures. I  fear  there  are  tubercles  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  complaint,  and  I  am  therefore  not 
willing  to  give  him  mercury,  and  he  has  been 
taking  a  grain  of  tartar  emeic  every  4  hours 
without  nausea.  lie  has  taken  it  for  several 
days,  and  yesterday  it  produced  sickness  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  the  frequency  of  the 
dose  is  now  reduced  to  every  six  hours. 
Where  it  is  exhibited,  it  should  be  in  consi- 
derable doses.  You  will  find  that  it  only 
produces  sickness  at  first ;  that  the  sickness 
then  goes  off,  and  perhaps  does  not  return 
for  some  time ;  but  at  last  I  have  found  it 
reiom  and  continue. 


Mavury. — I  have  made  comparative  ex- 
periments with  antimony  and  mercury,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  success  of  those 
who  employ  antimony  in  addition  to  bleed- 
ing is  very  inferior  to  what  those  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  who  employ  mercury.  lo  vio- 
lent inflammation,  1  really  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  employ  mercury.  If  there 
be  great  danger,  as  in  violent  inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  where  the  patient,  if  neelect- 
ed,  would  be  dead  in  a  few  hours,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  ten  grains  of  calomel  every 
two  hours.  In  this  case,  if  you  do  not 
bring  your  means  to  operate  very  speedily, 
the  patient  will  in  a  moment  be  suffocated, 
fall  back  in  bed  from  oedema  in  the  gIottis« 
and  the  case  be  over.  In  other  instances, 
however,  there  is  no  occasion  to  be  so  active; 
five  grains  every  four  hours  will  do  very  well, 
or  perhaps  rather  less.  In  a  case  where 
every  moment  life  appeared  to  be  in  danger, 
I  have  given  as  much  as  a  scruple  every  two 
hours ;  these,  however,  are  extreme  cases, 
and  in  which  you  are  very  sure  that  if  you  do 
not  insUntly  save  the  patient's  life,  he  will 
slip  through  your  fingers.  If  the  mercury 
begin  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  it  is  better  lo 
unite  it  with  opium.  It  very  soon  does  this  ; 
and  you  see  the  necessity  of  rf  sorting  to 
opium,  or,  if  there  be  an  objection  to  this 
remedy,  yon  might  give  an  infusion  of  cate- 
chu, which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  as- 
tringents. Of  course,  astringents  in  tinctures 
must  be  injurious  in  inflammation,  and  it  is 
better  to  give  an  infusion.  Kino,  for  what 
I  know,  is  as  good  as  catechu.  If  the  calomel 
run  off  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  you  may  ex- 
hibit pil.  hydrargi ;  but  what  is  still  less  likely 
to  do  so,  is  hydrarg.  c.  creta,  with  which  you 
may  salivate  a  person  very  readily.  I  know 
you  will  find  it  stated  in  some  books  that 
salivation  cannot  be  produced  by  it,  but  I 
have  salivated  hundreds  with  it.  You  may 
give  a  dose  of  ten  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours  ;  but  I  think  ii  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  produce  sickness  than  any  of  the  other 
three  forms  of  mercury.  You  will  find  more 
patients  become  sick  who  are  taking  hydrag. 
c.  creta,  than  those  who  take  either  calomel 
or  blue  pill.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to 
unite  it  with  opium. 

It  may  be  right,  also,  to  rub  in  mercury 
externally  on  the  extremities  and  abdomen 
as  quiekhr  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  plan  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  get  the 
inonth  sore  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
right,  at  every  visit,  to  press  upon  e&ch  gum, 
and  likewise  to  press  under  the  lower  jaw  ; 
to  look  at  the  gums,  and  smell  the  breath. 
The  moment  you  find  any  symptoms  of  an 
affection  of  the  mouth,  the  remedy  should  be 
suspended, — you  certainly  should  not  go  on. 
In  some  cases  the  affection  of  the  mouth 
will  run  beyond  what  vou  wish  ;  but  it  is 
belter  now  and  then  to  have  a  violent  ptya- 
lism,  and  save  nearly  all  your  patients,  tk^n 
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to  be  over  particalar,— to  take  too  moch 

r^eroutioQ,  and  lose  a  patient  now  and  then, 
can  state  as  a  positive  fact,  that  if  bleed- 
ing be  properly  had  recourse  to,  and  you 
can  produce  a  certain  degree  of  affection  of 
the  mouth,  it  is  very,  very  rare,  indeed,  that 

Sou  will  lose  a  patient  with  acute  infiamma- 
on,  unless  there  be  some  organic  disease 
that  keeps  up  the  irritation  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do,  or  unless  your  efforts  be  coun- 
teracted by  something  wrong  in  regard  to 
diet,  or  some  violent  emotion  of  mind,  which 
must  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  the  best 
remedies,  or  by  something  unusual. 
*  I  would  strongly  advise  you,  nay  I  am 
anxious,  that  you  should  read  Dr.  Duncan's 
'Medical  Commentaries,  published  in  1788. 
All  we  know  now  relative  to  the  use  of 
mercury  was  known  then,  though  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  facts  known  relative  to 
the  use  of  mercury  in  many  local  inflamma- 
tions were  first  generalized  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 
The  general  fact  is  fully  stated  by  Dr.  Ha- 
milton. It  is  singular  how  often  many  of 
ns,  who  know  excellent  practical  things, 
do  not  practise  them  when  we  come  into  prac- 
tice. It  is  a  sort  of  inertness  that  is  apt  to 
come  upon  us.  The  paper  to  which  I  refer,  is 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Lynn-Regis,  who  says 
that  he  learned  the  use  of  mercury  from  a 
navy  surgeon  ;  that  having  been  informed 
by  a  navy  surgeon  of  the  great  use  of  mer- 
cury in  inflammation,  he  gave  it  in  pleu- 
ritis,  in  hepatitis,  and  all  the  itises,  and 
they  all  yielded  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  m  a  way  that  he  never  found  before 
by  any  practice  he  adopted. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  mercnry, 
I  beg  particularly  to  state,  that  it  is  not  to 
make  you  employ  less  bleeding  before  hand, 
or  at  the  time  you  are  exhibiting  it.  So  far 
as  there  is  occasion  for  bleeding,  it  is  to  be 
put  into  practice  whether  you  employ  mer- 
cury, or  any  other  remedy,  or  no  remedy ; 
but  you  will  And  as  you  go  on  with  bleeding, 
and  as  you  go  on  exhibiting  mercury,  that  ac- 
cordin^y  as  the  mercnry  jiroduces  its  effect 
npon  the  mouth,  you  have  occasion  for 
less  bleeding.  You  should  bleed  certainly 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with- 
out considering  whether  you  are  giving 
mercury  or  not.  You  will  find  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  bloodletting  to  be  far  less 
than  if  you  gave  no  mercury  at  all  i 
but,  if  you  omit  bleeding,  mercury  will 
not  answer  your  purpose.  Bleedmg  is 
the  great  remedy,— it  is  the  sheet  anchor, 
hut  the  addition  of  mercury  renders  far  less 
bleeding  necessary ',  it  causes  the  bleeding 
which  you  do  put  in  practice  to  be  ten 
times  more  eflScacious.  It  is  necessary  to 
bavf  a  clear  view  upon  the  subject, — not  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  will  become  a 
'  substitute  for  bleeding,  but  that  it  will  lessen 
the  necessity  of  depletion.  Dr.  Armstrong 
used  to  say,  that  bleeding  was  the  right 


arm  and  mercury  the  left  arm  of  mediciBe 
in  the  treatment  cf  inflammation^  That  was 
an  excellent  expression  of  the  faet. 

Ptyaiiam, — If  it  so  happen  that  the  raoath 
become  too  much  afiected,  I  do  not  think 
you  can  employ  a  belter  application  than 
the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda.  If  one  oosce 
of  the  solution  be  mixed  with  six  or  eight  of 
water,  and  the  patient's  mouth  washed  with 
this  every  hour,  you  will  find  the  ptyaiiam  res- 
dily  go  away.  If  ulceration  have  taken  place, 
time  must  be  required  for  it  to  heal,  aad  the 
sore  mouth  may  remain  for  a  long  time  ;  bat 
if  you  be  before-hand — if  you  employ  the 
chloride  before  ulceration  has  occarred— 
you  will  find  the  soreness  from  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  in  general  rapidly  give  way. 
It  should  be  employed  just  in  sufllicieat 
strength  to  be  felt  by  the  patient,  but  not  to 
produce  any  pain.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  if  you  maintain  a  free  atate  of 
the  bowels  there  is  much  le^s  danger  of  a 
violent  affection  of  the  mouth ;  and  if  the 
mouth  become  affected,  and  yoo  open  the 
bowels  freely,  you  generally  diminish  it  te  a 
certain  extent. 

Opium. — You  will  €nd  some  eaaea  in 
which  it  would  be  very  WTon|  to  employ 
opium — ^for  instance,  in  phrenitis  ;  bot  it  is 
a  practice  with  some  to  give  a  full  dcjse  of 
opium  after  they  have  instituted  a  copioos 
venesection  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a 
very  good  practice.  Two  or  three  grains  of 
opium,  after  venesection  to  syncope,  will 
frequently  prevent  the  necessiiv  of  another 
bleeding,  or  at  any  rate  will  send  the  patient 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  by  which  he  will  be  very 
much  refreshed.  I  never  myself  saw  any 
harm  done  by  it.  I  know  it  is  a  practice 
void  of  danger  for  the  most  part,  nnless 
there  be  inflammation  of  the  head.  I  know 
that  it  frequently  produces  a  beneficial  sooth- 
ing effect ;  and,  if  the  bleeding  be  likelj  to 
cause  great  irritation  in  the  patient,  if  the 
patient  be  weak,  it  may  be  a  highly  proper 
practice  ;  it  may  be  wrong  to  omit  it,  be- 
csuse  it  may  prevent  that  morbid  irritability, 
that  restlessness,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  after  bleeding  ;  but  still  it.  ought  not  to 
take  the  place  of  mercury,  a-  d  I  would  exhi- 
bit the  latter  just  as  though  I  had  not  admi- 
nistered  the  former.  The  chief  point  ahoold 
be  to  endeavour  to  knock  down  the  inflam- 
mation by  free  bleeding :  if  yoa  ehooae  yoo 
may  follow  that  up  by  the  local  detraction  of 
blood,  and  you  may  give  a  fbll  dose  of  opium 
as  soon  as  the  blood-letting  is  over ;  bat  then 
yon  should  be  as  anxious  to  give  mercary  aa 
tbongh  that  were  itself  theremedy.  Still, how- 
ever,  you  will  cure  many,  many  cases,  withoot 
mercury  ;  but  if  it  be  an  object  to  save  as 
many  patients  as  you  possibly  can — which 
it  undoubtedly  is— you  will  save  more  if  yoa 
employ  mercury  than  if  you  do  not,  and 
with  less  loss  of  blood.  Mere  bleeding  will 
cure  many  cases— mere  Marvation  will  cure 
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many  cases — bat  sUU,  if  yoa  give  mercury, 
the  ezcf'ptioDS  will  be  reduced  to  a  rery  small 
number  indeed.  It  is  better,  with  respect  to 
opium,  to  give  one  full  dose  than  lepeated 
small  doses ;  for  it  is  found  tbat  opium  has 
eertainly  a  stiroufacing  effect  over  the  body  ; 
hence  the  pulse  becomes  fuller,  and  there  is 
thirst.  If  you  give  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
opium, you  know  that  both  thirst  and  heat  will 
oontinoe.  Dr.W.  Philip  made  experiments  il. 
loetrative  of  this  subject.  He  applied,  to  a  de- 
Budad  brain,  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  and 
likewise  of  tobacco ;  and,  on  looking  at  the 
distant  capillary  vessels  in  the  extremities,  he 
found  them  very  much  excited ;  but  if  he  ap- 
plied a  large  portion  of  either  of  these  ingre- 
dients he  found  the  action  diminished— just 
tbe  opposite  effect.  Now  that  demonstration 
of  the  operation  of  large  and  of  small  doses 
is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  what  we  all 
observe  when  we  give  large  and  small  doses 
of  this  remedy.  A  small  quantity  of  tobac- 
co, for  example,  will  excite  feverishneas^ 
will  make  a  person,  perhaps,  hot  the  whole 
of  tlie  night,  and  induce  thirst ;  whereas  a 
considerable  quantity  will  depress  the  pulse, 
produce  a  cold  chilly  sweat,  and  pull  down 
all  the  powers  of  life.  So  with  respect  to 
opium  i  if  you  want  its  sedative  effects,  it 
should  be  given  in  one  full  dose.  This 
would  be  dungerouB  if  you  did  not  bleed ; 
but  it  U  perfectly  safe  if  you  have  de- 
pleted the  patient  iu  the  first  instance  copi- 
ously. 

Supposing,  however,  that  you  have  over- 
done the  thing — and  (his  is  likely  to  happen 
—that  either  yourself  or  some  person  before 
you  has  bled  too  much — you  then  find  opium 
of  the  greatest  use.  If  too  much  blood  have 
been  lost.and  the  patient  has  headache,throb- 
bing  of  the  temples.frequentfaintings,  deadly 
faintness,  great  rapidity  of  pulse,  vertigo — 
and  this  is  a  state  one  continually  sees  in  wo- 
nsen  who  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  during 
or  after  labour — then  the  chief  remedy  is  opi- 
«in.  You  will  find  that  all  these  symptoms  are 
mach  diminished  by  it.  Stiroulauts  are  highly 
proper;  ammonia  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
good  nourishment ;  but  the  extreme  restless- 
nems  of  the  body  particularly,  is  very  much 
alleviated  by  the  addition  of  opium.  I  need 
not  say  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  if  you 
cannot  prevail  upon  the  patient  to  eat,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  stomach-pump,  and 
strong  broth  should  be  injected  both  into  the 
stomach  and  the  rectum. 

But  notwithstanding  this  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, you  occasionally  find  that  a  local  con- 
p[estion  of  blood  takes  place,  so  as  to  render 
It  necessary  to  apply  leeches.  When  the 
body  has  lost  so  much  blood  that  yoo  are 
obliged  to  give  ammonia,  and  nourishment, 
and  opium,  you  find  sometimes  such  a  tight- 
ness of  the  head,  such  a  degree  of  heaviness 
from  local  congestion,  that  the  application 
of  leeches  is  indispensably  required,  or  ice. 


These  matters,  however,  cannot  be  learned 
minutely  by  precept ;  the  knowledge  can  only 
be  acquired  by  seeing  cases — by  practising 
yourselves— by  acquiring  a  sort  of  nack  in 
detecting  them.  You  will  see  cases  where, 
if  you  were  to  take  away  four  ounces  more 
blood,  you  would  certainly  precipitate  the 
patient  mto  the  grave. 

Blisten,  inc. — Now  with  respect  to  all 
these  things— mercury,  colchicum,  and  so 
forth— they  are  general  counter-irritants; 
but  we  have  also  frequently  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  a 
local  counter-irritant — that  is  to  say,  to  set 
up  a  new  action  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  at 
a  distance.  I  stated  that  purgatives  chiefly 
act  in  this  way — not  only  iu  removing  a 
quantity  of  stimulating  faeces,  but  by  excit- 
ing the  action  of  the  intestines,  and  so  far 
diminishing  action  elsewhere;  but  we  also 
employ  certain  downright  stimulants  to  the 
surface,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  blisters  and 
sinapisms  are  the  chief.  ' 

It  is,  I  believe,  best  to  apply  a  blister  on  the 
surface  over  the  iutemal  pait  inflamed,  as  over 
the  right  hypochondrium,  in  inflamroaticn  of 
the  liver,  and  over  the  thorax,  in  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  lungs  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
head,  this  is  a  dangerous  practice  when 
there  is  any  active  inflammation  going  on. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  does 
great  good  — infinite  good  in  inflsmmation  of 
the  brain  itself,  or  of  its  membranes ;  bat 
early  stimulating  the  vertex  by  a  blister  is 
equally  injurious.  Nothing  can  be  a  worse 
practice  than  to  apply  blisters  to  the  top  of 
the  hesid  in  pbrenitis,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease ;  when,  however,  you  have  eva- 
cuated the  patient  sufficiently,  then  such  a 
measure  is  very  proper.  But  with  respect  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  best  to  apply 
blisters  over  the  internal  part  itself  which  is 
inflamed.  If  you  want  to  produce  an  effect 
rapidly,  certainly  a  mustard  poultice  is  one 
of  the  best  things.  Some  persons  have  ex- 
cited a  blister  by  causing  the  sieam  of  boil- 
ing water  to  play  upon  the  part,  and  others 
by  putting  boiling  water  in  a  jug,  with  a  nap- 
kin in  it,  and  suddenly  inverting  it ;  but  \ 
.think  a  strong  mustard  poultice,  beatup  with 
-hot  vinegar,  will  produce  an  effect  as  speedily 
as  in  general  is  to  be  desired,  in  young  chil- 
dren, ordinary  blisters  are  often  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing ;  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  or  the  back  of  the  head,  or 
chest,  will  produce  as  great  an  irritation  as 
vou  desire,  and  one  which  you  can  control, 
by  removing  the  sinapism,  when  the  child 
expresses  great  distress.  For  a  speedy  ef- 
fect, certainly  a  large  mustard  poultioe,  to 
cover  the  whole  abdomen  or  chest,  is  one  of 
the  best  things;  and  it  may  be  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  It  may  be  borne  for  ten  minutes, 
or  some  will  bear  it  an  hour :  there  is  no  rule 
for  the  length  of  the  application. 

I  may  mention  with  regard  to  blisters. 
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that  some  p€n(ni8  have  introdaced  a  ao^a- 
tioo  of  caDtharideB  aa  a  sabBtitule  for  blifter 
planter.  1  hare  made  some  pretty  eiten- 
■ive  trials  with  it  at  St.  Thomas  s,  because  it 
appeared  to  me  a  desirable  thing  to  be  able 
to  prodace  a  blister  by  merely  varnishing  a 
pan  with  a  brush.  It  is  much  neater  than 
the  application  of  a  stinking  plaister,  which 
a  patient  has  to  keep  in  bed  with  him  for 
twenty- four  hours ;  but  itdoesnotwell  answer 
the  purpose^  A  blister  was  produced,  but 
not  immediately ;  frequently  not  till  the  next 
day  ;  and  then,  when  it  was  going  to  heal,  a 
fresh  blister  would  arise.  ]  believe  that  the 
young  gentlemen  who  applied  it  for  me,  did 
so  with  a  brush  very  carefully,  but  I  know 
that  in  many  instances  a  far  more  violent 
blister  was  induced  than  I  desired  ;  and 
sometimes  it  would  not  rise  at  all,  and  in 
others  blister  after  blister  would  arise.  Upon 
the  whole  I  found  it  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  prefer;ible  to  continue  the 
old  practice  of  applying  a  common  plaiiter 
of  cantbarides. 

jltonie  Inftammatum, 
Now  in  that  form  of  inflammation  in 
which  there  is  little  power— in  inflam- 
mation which  is  called  atonic,  where  there 
is  not  only  inflammntion  but  the  body  is 
in  a  state  of  debility,  you  must  employ  less 
evacnnnts,  and  trust  more  to  mercury,  and 
indeed  to  opium.  Where  patients  are  debi- 
litated  altogether,  I  should  certainly  place 
great  reliance  upon  mercury,  uniting  it  with 
opium,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  mor- 
bid irritability  of  the  system ;  and  make  the 
eracuant  means  chielW  local — employ  local 
bleediuff ,  and  trust,  perhaps,  freouently  much 
more  to  blisters,  orapplications  orcold,  than  to 
local  bleeding.  Still,  as  I  mentioned  before,  it 
sometimes  may  be  a  better  practice,  even 
when  there  is  debility,  to  produce  a  momen- 
tary effect  upon  the  system  by  causing  faint- 
ing—by  taking  away  a  few  ounces  of  blood 
suddenly  in  an  upright  posture.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  patients  are  of  very  weak 
constitution,  one  would  trust  more  to  the 
local  detraction  of  blood  than  to  general. 
It  often  may  be  necessary  in  these  cases, 
while  you  take  away  blood  locally,  or  while 
yon  are  producing  syncope  by  the  detraction 
of  a  few  ounces,  to  give  good  nourishment. 
It  is  not  at  all  inconsistent,  when  there  is 
violent  inflammation  in  a  part,  and  little 
power  in  the  system  at  large,  to  lessen  the 
inflammation  of  the  part  by  local  evacuants, 
and  by  cold,  and  support  the  whole  powers 
of  the  system  by  good  nourishment ;  not  per- 
haps by  wine  or  porter,  but  by  strong  beef- 
tea,  by  milk,  and  other  nourishing  matters, 
although  you  do  not  give  stimulants.  £ven 
in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  give  stimn- 
lants ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  a  general 

role» 


Pamve  ImflammaUen* 

These  same  remarks  apply  to  what  is  call' 
ed  pasdve  inflammaticm  — that  is  to  say,  where 
a  part  is  not  actively  inflamed,  but  ratber  iaa 
state  of  congestion,  and  where  the  affeeiioa  is 
not  so  much  in  the  constitution  as  in  the  part 
itself.     In  inflammation  of  the  throat,  where 
the  throat  is  very  much  swollen,  and  of  a 
dingy  colour,  without  active  symptoms,  and 
frequently  in  inflammation  of  ue  eyes,  wbers 
there  is  more  congestion  than  real  active  ia- 
flammation, — in  these  cases  local  means  sis 
by  far  the  best.     You  do  not  want  to  prodsee 
an  impression  on  the  system,  yon  want  to 
unload  the  part— to  remove  the  coagesiioa 
of  blood,  and  therefore  Ircal  means  sre  ex- 
ceedingly proper.     Even  in  such  cases  sti- 
mulating applications  to  the  parts  are  osefoU 
they  are  in  a  state  of  atony,  and  you  msy  hf 
stimulating  applications,  and  by  astriageots, 
frequently  remove  the  onhealthy  conditoon 
even  better  than  by  mere  local  evacuations. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  maks  s 
correct  diagnosis  between  an  active  inlUiB- 
mation,  and  one  of  an  atonic  kind,  aaa  s 
state  which  is  hardly  perhaps  sometimes  to 
be  called  inflammation.     Yon  wiU  see  after 
an  inflammation  has  been  very  active  iwt 
the  symptoms  will  continue  ;  but  very  n»c* 
modifled,  with  great  debility,  with  great  mor- 
bid irritobility.  and  that  the  remedies  of  in- 
flammation wilLmake  bad  worse.  It  i«  n»«^ 
siry  to  remember,  that,  in  almost  every  esse 
of  inflammation,  this  stage  may  arrive  ;  a^^ 
it  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  that  tw» 
set  of  symptoms  may  happen  in  the  fi^^  V*' 
stance,  bearing  so  great  a  resemblance  to  lo- 
flammation,    that  one  not   practised  in  « 
might  fall  into  error.     Now  this  particawij 
occurs  in  inflammation  of  the  ^f**"*  -  ?^ 
will  find  children  displaying  many  of  tae 
symptoms  of  arachnitis,  acute  inflamm^'J^ 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  hydrocepoa- 
lus  acutus,  as  it  is  called,  but  without  tusi 
disease  ;  you  will  see  patienu  labouring  on- 
der    sudden  violent  delirium,   without  aoy 
inflammation,  or  at  least  ao  little,  that  M^- 
lity  inducing  morbid  irritability  i«  t«»*  f^ 
minent  feature  of  the  attack  ;  and  ifin  tM«» 
cases  you  were  to  take  away  blood,  yo 
would  most  Ukely  destroy  life.    The  mode  « 
distinguishing  these  cases  is,  by  ^^^f'^^J 
that  there  is  no  great  pain,  or  if  wre  be  •»/ 
pain  it  is  slieht  and  transient;  in  the  if* 
place  the  pulse,  although  it  may  be  quic»* 
IS  feeble ;  it  is  not  a  pulse  which,  upon  care- 
ful observation,  yon  would  think  justing 
you    in    resorting    to  depletory  ■***f*'u- 
Then,  further,  the  surface  is  frequently  oj 
no  means  hot,  or,  if  it  be.  hot,  it  is  ooiy  *" 


transient  manner,  and  the  expression 


6fthe 


face  altogether  is  one  of  weakness.    ^  *^* 

have  to  speak  upon  this  subject  at  V^*^ 

length,  when,  under  the  consiaeratioa  offf*'^ 
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tkalar  diseaMs,  I  treat  of  hydrocephalat 
.  and  deliriom  tremens.    Bat  in  ef  ery  case 
of  inflammaHon»  it  ia  possible  that  after  you 
have  treated  it  actively,  and  sabdaed  its  ac- 
Uve  inflammatory  aatare,  the  patient  may 
fall  into  a  state  of  morbid  irritability,  and 
the  local  symptoms  may  still  exist,  though 
not  of  an  active  kind.     You  can  only  jadge 
of  it  by  finding  that,  whatever  local  symp- 
toms there  are.  stall  the  pain  is  not  sharp  ;  it 
is,  if  not  gone  entirely,  much  reduced  ;  the 
pulse  is  one  which  will  not  justify  you  in 
bleeding  ;  there  is  a  degree  of  feverisbness, 
«o  that  the  poise  may  be  very  rapid,  hot  still 
it  is  a  pulse  of  irritability,  one  that  may  be 
almost  extingubhed  by  the  finger,  and  you 
find  an  expression  of  frverishne.>is  altogether, 
^ow  in  these  cases   it  is  necessary  no 
longer  to  go  on  with  evacuant  means;  they 
ac«  highly  dangerous ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
admininter  good  nonrishment^to  administer 
stimulants,  and  sometimes  to  give  opium. 
You  will  find  such  a  case  occur  not  only  after 
excessive  bleeding,  but  after  inflammation  has 
spontaneously  subsided,  the  local  symptoms 
may  still  continue  in  this  form ;  and  you  will 
sometimes  see  this  state  of  things  at  the  very 
commencement.     It  is  particularly  seen  in 
children,  in  spurious  hydrocephalus,  if  I  may 
so  call  it ;  and  likewise  in  delirium  tremens ; 
in  a  spurious  sort  of  phrenitis ;    not  inva- 
riably,  but  in  many  instances.     In   such 
cases  you  will  sometimes  have  even  to  give 
wine,  and  also  brandy  ;  but  the  utmost  care 
is  required ;  and  it  is  right  that  you  should 
know,  for  your  own  satisfaction  in  practice, 
that  you  will  continually  meet  with  cases 
wliere  you  cannot  satisfy  your  mind  how  far 
active  inflammation  still  exists— how  far  it  is 
a  mere  case  of  irritation,  where  you  may  sit 
anxiously  pondering  over  every  circumstance, 
and  be  unable  after  all  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue.    Now,  in  these  instances, 
I  should  advise  combination  of  both  plans — 
that  is  to  say,   support  the  strength,  give 
moderate    stimuli  with  the    greatest  cau- 
tion, and  anxiously  watch  their  effects ;  aad 
at  the  same  time  employ  evacuants  loeally, 
very  moderately,  lest  you  should  be  doing 
harm  on  the  other  side  :  adopting,  in  fact,  & 
mixed  plan,  which  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent.    After  the  use  of  any  one  thing,  you 
should  carefully  observe  the  effects,    and 
draw  your  conclusion  from  its  action.    For 
example,  if  you  think  it  right  still  to  apply 
leeches  while  you  are  giving  nourishment, 
whichever  appears  the  more  beneficial  you 
may  be  satisfied  is  the  more  proper,  and  that 
must  be  steadily  pursued. 

Chronic  Infiamntatian* 
With  regard  to  chronic  inflammation,  its 
treatment  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  active  or  passive  ; 
you  have  littla  to  do  with  the  duration  of 
the  complaint ;  you  are  not  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  'lA  acute  or  chronic,  but  whether  ii  is 


active  or  passive,  and  what  are  the  powers 
of  the  patient.  You  will  frequently  havo^ 
occasion  to  bleed  in  rheumatism  for  exam- 
ple, which  has  existed  for  a  year  or  two.  I 
liave  met  with  cases  where,  af\er  rheumatism 
has  existed  two  or  three- years,  the  parts  hava 
been  so  hot  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  cure  them  without  local  bleeding. 
Of  course,  when  the  disease  has  continued  so 
long,  the  powers  of  the  patient  will  seldom 
be  very  great,  but  you  are  not  to  consider 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  but  ascertain 
what  the  patient's  powers  rtally  are ;  what 
is  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  disease,  and 
what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  In  these  cbronic  cases  we 
should  make  use  of  chronic  remedies.  You 
can  apply,  not  only  leeches  and  cupping- 
glasses  from  time  to  time,  but  also  means 
which  are  notsc  rviceable  in  active  inflanuna^ 
tion — that  is  to  say,  issues,  setons,  and  th& 
application  of  caustic,  so  as  to  produce  exter- 
nal ulceration.  In  acute  inflammation, 
whatever  is  done  must  be  done  rapidly ;  but 
in  the  chronic  form,  we  can  apply  setons  or 
moxae  ;  we  can  bum  the  part,  or  apply  caus- 
tic and  repeated  blisters,  or  keep  blisters 
open— I  do  not  know  which  is  best ;  and  wo 
can  also  produce  great  irritation  by  the  ap- 
plication of  tartar  emetic,  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  or  spread  upon  plaister.  Any  of 
these  things  may  be  in  the  highest  degree 
serviceable. 

Lwiar  CatM^ic.— Speaking  of  caustic,  .  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  there  is  one 
form  of  it  which  is  frequently  of  great  use 
even  in  certain  acute  inflammations,  and  that 
is  nitrate  of  silver.  I  believe  in  certain  in- 
flammations of  the  skin^of  which,  of  course, 
I  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  application  of 
lunar  caustic,  wetted  and  rubbed  on  the 
part,  or  a  strong  solution  applied  with  a 
brush,  frequently  is  of  great  use.  There  is 
sufficient  testimony  in  its  favour,  but  I  have 
not  employed  it  extensively  myself.  In  one 
form,  however,  of  violent  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  I  have  made  a  circle  all  round  the 
inflamed  part— I  have  not  touched  the  ia- 
flammation  itself,  but  I  have  touched  a  cer- 
tain portion  all  around,  so  as  to  blacken  it ; 
and  1  have  seen  it  put  a  stop  to  inflammatioa 
which  threatened  to  spread  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. I  think  I  have  seen  lives  saved  in  this 
wsy^-by  inflanunation  being  arrested,  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  ran  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  have  destroyed  life.. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

You  will,  therefore,  remember  that  in 
chronio  inflammation  you  are  to  consider 
whether  it  is  active  or  passiva^  whether  the 
powers  of  the  patient  are  great  or  small,  . 
without  any  regard  to  the  peric^  of  its  dura- 
tion. At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  consider 
the  treatment  of  the  terminations  of  infiam- 
matioa. 
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CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

Delivered  in  the  Ditpentary  cf  the  JA>}\don 

Unwenity, 

Bt  Db.  Aftbony  Todd  Thomson. 

Lectuxb  VIIL— Dec.  16, 1831. 
Aithma — Pcrrigo  Larvalit-^Epilepty, 
GENTLEMEN,— We  bavc  lately  had  several 
severe  cases  of  Asthma  before  us,  and  the 
result  of  the  plan  of  treatment  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  selected  one  of  these 
cases,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing to  you  a  few  comments  upon  the  nature 
of  this  distressing  disease ;  and  to  place 
before  you  my  reasons  for  adopting  the  pecu- 
liar line  of  practice,  which  you  have  seen 
usually  followed  in  this  institution,  in  the 
management  of  asthma. 

The  patient,  Emily  Cross,  a  stout  woman, 
forty-eight  years  of  age,  was  in  good  health 
until  about  a  month  since,  when  her  stomach 
became  disordered,  and  she  felt  languid  and 
unequal  to  her  ordinary  occupations.  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th  November,  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  chilliness  on  the 
back,  and,  very  soon  afterwards,  with  wheez'- 
ing,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  hard 
dry  cough,  which  was  relieved  by  expectora- 
tion. At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  was  awakened  with  a  severe  sensa- 
tion of  suffocation,  which  forced  her  to  sit  up 
in  bed ;  and  this  continued,  accompanied 
with  loud  wheeling,  laborious  breathing,  and 
dry  cough,  for  nearly  three  hours,when  the  pa- 
roxysm gradually  subsided,  and  terminated 
with  acopiousexpectorationof  afrothy  mucus. 
The  cough  has,  since  then,  continued  all  day, 
more  or  less,  to  tease  her;  she  has  been 
obliged  to  be  propped  up  in  bed ;  and  the 
paroxysm  of  difficult  breathing  has  returned 
every  morning,  nearly  at  the  same  hour. 
Her  bowels  have  b^en  regular,  nevertheless 
she  has  taken,  of  her  own  accord,  occa- 
sionally a  dose  of  the  Compound  Colocynth 
pill,  and  has  also  applied  a  blister  on  the 
chest,  but  without  obtaining  any  relief.  Her 
pulse  is  now  104,  and  regular ;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  skin  is  natural.  She  says  that 
the  urine  is  high*coloured,  and  deposits  a 
pink  sediment. 

She  was  ordered  to  be  copped  between 
the  shoulders  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
ounces,  and  to  take,  immediately  after- 
wards, eight  grains  of  Blue  Pill,  with  four 
grains  cf  Extract  of  Conium,  to  be  followed  by 
a  brisk  Cathartic.  The  following  pills  were 
also  ordered : — 

R  Pilul*  Hydrargyri,  gx.  x. 

Scilla,  3jss. 

Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  xxz. 

Simul  coutrundantur  et  molis  dividitnr  in 

pilulas  XXX.   equales,   quarum  ij.  4ta 

qu&que  horft,  et  lij.  horl  somni  quotidie 

somantur. 

On  the  S4ib  she  stated  that  the  cnppiiig 

bad  greatly  relieved  hex^thatber  bieatbisg 


bad  continued  easier,  and  tlie  movaiBf  ps* 
rozysBB  had  been  ceaaparativefy  slight,  bil 
still  they  recorred  at  the  SSnne  boor  ia  the 
morning ;  the  atine  was  as  before ;  the  toofw 
moist,  bnt  furred,  and  fiery  red  at  ibe  edges. 
She  waa  ordered  a  brisk  Cathaxtic,  sod  to 
continue  the  use  of  her  pills. 

As  the  cough  was  still  troublesome,  on  tbs 
ist  of  December  a  blister  was  applied  bs- 
tween  the  ahoulders,  and  her  medicines  were 
ordered  to  be  continued. 

She  did  not  return  to  the  Dispenssiy  tin 
the  8th,  when  she  reported  that  the  bliiier 
bad  greatly  reUeved  the  cough  and  difiW 
of  breathing.  She  could  lie  down  la  bed, 
and  sleep  more  comfortably  ;  and  altbo«|b 
the  paroxysm  of  couching  still  roused  h«» 
the  mormng,  yet  its  ▼iolenee  was  »oeli 
abated,  and  she  expectorates  with  ^ 
Her  bowels  were  open,  the  »ri«>«^^*"^ 
dant  and  natural,  and  the  pulse  only  70,  wj 
a  little  tense.  The  tongue  was  clean,  w 
still  red. 

Perstet  in  neam  pilolarom* 
R  Infosi  SennK  foliorum,  ^^y* 

CascarillsB  corticis,  Jr. 

Sttlpfaorici  Acidi  diluti,  3iss.  Ji^. 
Sumantur  CocbL  iij.  majora  his  i»  die. 
To-day  she  is   eulBciently  well  tow "^ 
charged.  .    __   •, 

This  case,  merely  modified  by  d^P*''! 
the  picture  of  all  the  others.     I  ^^^^"^ 
the  disease  jitthma.  Let  us  Brst  io<}^^^j^ 
this  is  asceruined.     Upon  what  dwgn^ 
symptoms  do  we  rest   our  opinion  T    * 
breathing    is    rendered    difficult   by  o*"^ 
causes  t- when  these  affect  the  •«»**'*!l!; 
the  lungs,  or  are  organic,  •><*^^''  ^1^ 
are  no  intermissions  ;  the  epasmodJC  sco^ 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  does  not  of^"'  . 
paroxysms.    Thus,  if  the  difficulty  depena 
on   water  accumulated  in  the  serous  »  ^ 
brane — if  on  emphysema  of  the  '**"^*V^g^ 
aneurism,  or  on  any  circumstance  ^^y[^ 
with  diseased  structure-*we  do  not  ■"•  jT 
riods  of  natural,  or  at  least  n«*''7  ""  '^►l 
respiration,  as  in  the  oases  y^***,,"*^*    -a 
nessed  ;  we  do  not  perceive  the  hollow  too 
on  percussion   of  the  thorax  which  «J»* 
in  As:hm8,nor  do  we  find  Aat  the  •t«*^?K. 
affords    no   indication  whatsoever  <H    *» 
ease,  either  in  the  lungs  or  in  •*»*.  •"l* 
When  the  paroxysm  is  absent,  this  in*^" 
ment  detects  nothing  like  disease ;  we  " 
enters  freely  into  the  bronchial  tobesi  sdj 
the  movements  of  the  heart  are  natural  s 
regular.      These  circumstances  ■''**'^La 
distinguish  Asthma  from  •■•**®'.      JS^Ti 
lungs,  and  authorise  us  to  regard  the  >'>'^f^ 
which  we  have  lately  seen  as  cases  of  tn 
disease.  It  is  true  that  the  iutermis««»*j^ 
not  always  well-marked  ;  the  spasnw  o^ 
on  the  least morement,  and  the  p***^!!*?^ 
not  lie  down  for  weeks,  and  is  ^^'^^m^ 
sleep  in  the  sitting  pestore  |  but  ■^"''^ul 
the  breathing  agam  becomes  natural  «b«^ 
lies  down  with  ibciUty.    The  pw»*J2 
symptoms  in  Asthma  differ  also  froiB  ^^^ 
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whiA  cb«nict0rise  other  diieaMS  which 
pnidaoe  dUBealt  re«pinu(m :  the  attack  is 
usheted  in  by  langacr,  heavioeae  over  the 
eyee,  headache,  drownneee,  and  heat  in  the 
ears,  neck,  and  thorax  ;  or,  if  it  be  excited, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  indigestion,  the  dyt- 
peptic  symptomB  are  always  accompanied 
by  an  nnosoal  sensation  of  stricture  at  the 
pTBCordia,  and  great  irrascibility  of  temper. 
The  paroxysms  generally  occur  in  the  night, 
or  rather  early  in  the  morning.  The  patient 
awakes  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and,  if 
it  be  a  first  attack,  he  throws  open  the  win- 
dow of  his  apartment  for  relief ;  or  he  sits 
erect,  resting  the  hands  firmly  upon  the  bed, 
throwing  back  the  head,  in-order  to  enable 
him  to  breathe  by  opening  the  month,  ele- 
vating the  shoulders,  and  depressing  the 
diaphragm  ;  which  he  feels  to  require  a 
powerful  effort,  and  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
aary  for  his  existence.  He  cannot  speak,  or 
at  least  he  articulates  with  great  difficulty, 
gasping  between  each  syllable,  whilst  the 
attempts  to  speak  are  farther  interrupted  by 
an  incessant  cough.  The  face  is  swollen  and 
purple :  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  spark- 
ling I  the  veins  of  the  neck  turgid  |  and  the 
whole  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety 
and  suffering.  The  feet,  bonds,  nose,  and 
ears,  are  cold ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak, 
but  less  irregular,  although  the  paroxysm  is 
sometimes  attended  with  an  intermitting 
pulse  and  palpitation  of  heart.  After  this 
disturbance  and  spasmodic  state  of  the  respi- 
ratory function  has  continued  for  an  indefi- 
nite time,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three 
hours,  the  spasms  gradually  abate,  the 
the  breathing  becomes  more  easy,  inspira- 
tions require  less  effort,  the  cough  assumes  a 
loose  or  moist  character,  and  the  paroxysm 
terminatea  with  a  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  mucus. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  detailing 
the  symptoms  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm, 
both  to  enable  you  to  compare  them  with 
those  which  the  cases  before  us  have  dis- 
played, and  the  descriptions  of  their  suffer- 
ings given  by  the  pstients ;  and  also  to  di- 
rect your  attention  to  the  affinity  of  this  dis- 
ease with  those  nervous  affections  which  are 
connected  with  irregular  action  of  the  mus- 
cular system.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
these  symptoms  1 

You  are  folly  aware  that  the  stethoscope 
detects  no  structural  disease  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  discovered  by  the  postmortem  ex- 
amination of  the  few  instances  which  ad- 
mitted of  this  mcide  of  inquiry;  for  as 
Asthma  is  not  a  mortal  affection,  it  seldom  af- 
fords the  opportunity  for  such  investigations  ; 
and  when  death'  occurs,  it  is  generally 
the  result  of  some  concomitant  disease. 
In  two  instances  only,  as  far  as  my 
information  extends,  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  have  been  examined  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  softening  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  the  efiiision  of  blood 
into  it,  noticed  in  one  of  these,  ought  to  be 


regarded  as  the'  conaequenoes  rather  than 
the  causes  of  the  disease.  1  ndeed,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  violence  of  the  cough, 
and  the  repeated  disturbances  in  the  respi- 
ratory function,  are  most  likely  to  produce 
both  cerebral  and  thoracic  diseases  :  thence 
we  find  asthma  occsnonally  terminating  in 
apoplexy,  in  chronic  pulmonary  catarrh,  tu- 
bercles, vomica,  emphysema,  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  and  hydro-thorax ;  and  as  these 
diseases  supervene,  the  convulsive  or  spas- 
modic character  of  the  malady  abates. 
If  asthma,  therefore,  be  a  fonctionsl  disease, 
it  must  depend  on  some  peculiar  state  of  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  as  (he  treatment  of  the 
disease  which  you  have  witnessed  here  is 
founded  upon  that  opinion,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  to  you  my  ideas  upon  this  subject. 
On  looking  into  the  anatomy  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  we  find  that  not  only  the 
nerves  which  associate  the  Muscles  of  the 
chest  in  the  act  of  respiration,  but  those  also 
which  are  distributed  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  most  probably  terminate  in  the  cells 
themselves,  arise  from  that  medullary  tract 
which  descends  from  within  the  cranium 
downwards  on  the  spinal  marrow,"  betwixt 
the  sulci  that  give  rise  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
two  most  important  of  the  nervous  cords, 
arising  from  this  tract,  concerned  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs  themselves,  in  that  of  the 
heart  and  that  of  the  diaphragm,  are  the  par 
vagum,  OT  pneumogaitrie, «nd  xhephrtinenervet* 
The  former  supplies  the  pulmonic  plexus, 
carrying  extreme  fibrils  along  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  the  cells,  at  least  we  have  reason 
to  think  so  from  the  microscopic  observations 
of  Reisseinsen  ;  and  from  the  same  source, 
also,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  cells  them- 
selves possess  a  muscular  character.  You 
know  that  the  heart  is  likewise  supplied 
with  nerves  from  the  pax  vagum,  which  also, 
embracing  the  oesophagus,  furnishes  the 
gastric  plexus.  The  latter,  or  phrenic  nerve, 
is  intended  solely  for  regulating  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  respiratory  nerves,  which  associate 
the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  in 
elevating  the  ribs  and  expanding  the  tho- 
rax, and  contracting  the  diaphragm,  may 
be  considered  as  the  antagonists  of  those 
which  are  supplied  to  the  bronchial  cells. 
This  becomes  obvioas,  if  we  reflect,  that  the 
effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  these  is  to  produce 
such  a  contraction  of  the  air-tubes  and  cells, 
as  will  aid  the  expulsion  of  the  air  which  is 
necessary  to  be  expired ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  relaxation  consequent  to  this  contraction 
takes  place,  that  the  phrenic  and  other  nerves 
act,  to  expand  the  chest,  and  permit  the  air 
again  to  rush  in  and  fill  the  bronchial  cells. 
The  act  of  inspiration,  when  circumstances 
occur  to  disturb  the  breathing,  is  a  powerful 
voluntary  effort ;  whilst  that  of  expiration  ia 
nearly  passive,  or  only  under  the  influence 
of  volition  within  a  certain  limit.  Now, 
what  are  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
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these  premises  in  explaintag  the  parozysm 
of  Astnina  ?  Before  entering  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  qnestion,  it  will  be  proper 
to  settle  our  opinions  respecting  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  paroxysm  of  Asthma. 

The  exciting  causes  of  Asthma  are  of  two 
kinds,  physical  and  mental :  to  the  former 
we  refer  sudden  alternations  of  temperature; 
fogs  ;  indigestions,  especially  such  as  induce 
flatulence,  or  which  much  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  stomach ;  irritations  of  smoke ;  and 
some  odours  in  individuals  of  peculiar  idio- 
syncracies:  to  the  latter,  we  refer  certain 
affections  of  the  mind.  The  most  frequent, 
and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  these  ex* 
citing  causes,  is  indigestion :  but  before  this 
can  produce  asthma,  there  must  exist  a  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease,— a  susceptibility 
of  impression  on  the  nerves  supplying  the 
bronchi,  which  we  frequently  observe  to  be 
connate  or  hereditary,  but  of  which  we  have 
no  correct  idea.  Whichever  of  these  exciting 
causes  operate,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  im- 
pression is  made  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  Asthma  is  as  much  a  nervous  affection 
as  Chorea,  Hysteria,  or  Hypochondriasis. 
Let  us  now  recur  to  the  query  ; — in  referring 
to  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  nerves, — in 
what  manner  does  the  influence  of  these  ex- 
citing causes  produce  a  paroiysm  of  Asthma  ? 
I  can  only  reply  by  an  hypothesis.  If  we 
suppose  the  paroxysm  to  follow  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion, the  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  probable  manner  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  morbid  impression  made  by 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  on  the  gastric 
plexus,  is  communicated  to  the  bronchial 
nerves,  and  excites  spasmodic  action,  of  a 
clonic  description,  in  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  bronchial  cells  and  minute  branches  of 
the  tubes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  air  con- 
tained in  them  is  expelled.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  must  be  a  sensation  of 
suffocation,  to  relieve  which,  a  violent  volun- 
tary effort  is  made  to  expand  the  chest ;  this, 
however,  is  opposed  by  the  spasm  of  the  air 
cells  of  the  lungs,  preventing  their  expan- 
sion, and  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  between 
their  external  surface  and  the  ribs,  which 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
could  it  be  effected  whilst  the  lungs 
remain  contracted.  Thence  the  laborious 
efforts  at  inspiration ;  and,  whilst  the 
spasm  continues,  the  whole  phenomena 
of  the  paroxysm,  llie  continuation  of  the 
effort  of  inspiration  gradually  exhausts 
the  state  of  morbid  excitement,  which  is 
consequently  followed  by  a  state  of  col- 
lapse; and,  in  this  relaxation,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  branchial  tubes  pours  out  a 
large  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  ejected  by 
coughing,  —  the  usual  method  adopted  by 
nature  to  relieve  the  cheat  of  every  excess jof 
its  proper  secretion.  Mental  catises  operate 
nearly  in  the  s:imc  manner  in  those  predis- 
posed to  Asthma,  primarily  affecting  the 
stomacbi  and  secondarily  the  moving  fibres 


of  the  bronchial  cells,  prodvcing 
action  in  them ;  which,  in  others  ~of  a  dif- 
ferent predisposition,  would  have  been  set 
up  in  other  parts,  and  been  prodvctiTe  cf 
Chorea,  Hysteria,  or  other  diseases  of  ane- 
gular  action. 

The  nerves  affected  in  Asthma  axe  con- 
nected most  intimately  with  the  state  of  the 
circulation ;  and,  thence*  the  irregolaricj  of 
pulse  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
paroxysm.  The  spasm  upon  the  broncfaial 
tubes  and  ceils  impedes  the  passa^  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  temfmtian 
of  suffocation  which  results*  is  a  aataral 
consequence  of  tho  blood  retaining  a  great 
part  of  the  carbon  from  which  it  is  Creed  by 
the  respiratory  function.  I1ie  repeated  and 
fruitless  forcible  efforts  to  effect  a  full  in- 
spiration, in  truth,  constitutes  the  diseasst. 
\Vith  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  atonach, 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  powerful  influenoe 
of  direct  irritations  of  the  nerves  referred  to 
on  the  whole  respiratory  apparatus ;  and, 
it  is  not  less  true,  that,  from  the  dooe  con- 
nexion of  the  stomach  with  these  serves, 
irritation  on  that  viscus  produces  iadirect 
effects  upon  them  nearly  equivalent  to  direct 
impressions  resulting  from  injury  to  the 
longs ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  importance 
of  attending  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  both 
in  explaining  the  attacks  of  Asthma  and  the 
resistance  of  the  disease  to  remedies,  when 
that  is  overlooked. 

If  I  have  made  myself  understood  in  these 
remarks,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
comprehending  the  various  steps  of  the  treat- 
ment which  you  have  witnessed  ;  and  vthich 
has  succeeded  in  relieving  the  persons 
who  have  presented  themselves,  labour- 
ing under  Asthma,  at  this  institntion*  i 
do  not  say  cure>  for  the  old  remark — that 
it  is  impossible  to  cure  Asthma,  still  renaains 
in  full  force.  The  difficulty  seems  to  depend 
on  the  predisposition  being  connected  with  the 
original  conformation  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  unchangeable.  In  all  the  cases 
which  you  have  seen  here,  cupping  between 
the  shoulders  was  prescribed  ;  and  yoo  have 
heard  from  the  patients  how  greatly  their 
breathing  has  been  relieved  by  it.  From 
your  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  affiected 
nerves,  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring this  relief  to  the  cupping,  acting  as 
an  immediate  and  powerful  counter-irritant, 
rather  than  to  the  quantity  of  the  blood  ab- 
stracted. It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that 
bloodletting,  bv  removing  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  generally  affords  temporary  relief  io 
Asthma;  but  it  is,  certainly,  far  short  of 
that  obtained  from  cupping  over  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  portions  of  the  spine.  On  the 
same  principle,  and  to  avoid  lowering  the 
habit  by  a  repetition  of  bloodletting,  blis- 
ters have  been  applied;  and  purging  has 
also  been  resorted  to  af  a  coonter-irriuat 
with  much  advantage,  la  some  of  the 
cases,  which  have  been  accompanied  with  a 
dry  ftkin  and  slight  febrile  symptoois,  the 
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compound  p<mder  ti  Ipecaeaanhftj,  ia  aau- 
M-aciDg   dotes,  has  proved  beneficial,    not 
»ii]j  in  reatoriag  the  balance  of  the  circnla- 
.ioD.  but  in  aiding  ezpectoranta  in  unloading 
tlie    bronchial  tabes  of  their  overbundant 
aaocas.     With  regard  to  the  kind  of  eipec- 
Loranta  to  be  employed,  yea  hare  seen  these 
«raried  in  almost  every  case:  where  any 
tiling  like  fever  has  existed,  Ipecacuanha 
has    been  selected;    and  where  the  habit 
-was  languid  and  the  pulmonary  ezhalants 
required  to  be  stimalated,  every  thing  has 
\>een  derived  from  combinations  of  Squills 
and  Ammoniacum.    Dr.  CuUen  has  estoUed 
tbe  f<etid  Gum  Resins  in  such  cases;  bat  I 
liuve  scarcely  ever  found  it  necessary  to  or* 
der  them,  the  Sqaill  and  Ammoniacum  hav- 
ing  answered  erery  intention ;    or,  where 
more  stimulus  has  been  demanded,  I  have 
generally  relied  on  the  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia.    VVhere  the  languor  was  not  so  great, 
and  a  tonic  rather  than  a  stimulant  was  in- 
di<:ated,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  ezpec- 
toratioo  required  to  be  attended  to,  a  combi- 
natioD  of  J^itric  Acid,  lincture  of  Squills, 
and   Henbane,    has    answered  well ;    and  ' 
where  expectorants  have  not  been  indicated, 
an  equally  good  effect  has  resulted  from  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  with  Senega,  or  some  otlier 
bitter.    Tonics  in  the  intervals  of  the  parox- 
ysms,  in  conjunction  with  light  diet   and 
regular  exercise,  are  the  beat  means  of  allay- 
iug  the  morbid  mobility  of  the  system  ;  and 
if  any  thing  can  effect  such  a  change,  they 
present  the  best  means  of  overcoming  the 
predisposition  to  the  disease.    Too  little  at- 
tention is  usually  paid  in  regulating  the  ex- 
ercise of  Asthmatic  patients ;  this  should  be 
strictly  forbidden  after  a  full  meal,  as  it  in- 
variably produces  an  anxious,  agitated,  and 
difficult  respiration  ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
class  of  patients  that  present  themselves  to 
US,  and  who  must  return  to  labour  imme- 
diately after  dining,  tbe  importance  of  eat- 
ing sparingly  should  be  strenuously  urged. 
*'  I  must  eat  to  enable  me  to  work,  'is  the 
reply  in  these  cases ;  but  yovmnst  point  out 
to  the  patient,  that  the  same  disadvantage 
arises  from  overloading  the  stomach  as  from 
starvation ;  in  the  one  case  no  strength  fol- 
lows, because  the  oppression  destroys  the 
powers  of  digestion  -,  in  the  other  there  is 
nothing  to  digest ;  but  in  both  the  effect  is 
the  same.    With  respect  to  exercise  at  other 
times,  the  Asthmatic  who  is  wholly  regulated 
by  his  feelings  is  too  apt  to  shrink  from  it, 
on  account  of  the  uneasiness  which  it  occa- 
sions ;  but  this  feeling  he  must  be  taught  to 
disregard ;  and  by  encounteiing  it  with  firm- 
ness, he  will  gradually  familiarise  himself 
With  tbe  feeling,  till  he  at  length  ffsins  the 
sscendancy  over  it,  and  profits  by  Uae  effort. 
In  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of  life, 
nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  lessen  the 
tendency  to  the  returns  of  the  Asthmatic 
paroxysms,  than  the  ubs  of  the  shower* 
bath. 


Pmrigo  XcfM/ia 
The  great  number  of  cases  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  which  present  themselves  at  the 
Dispensary,  furnishes  you,  gentlemen,  with 
excellent  opportunities  of  studying  this  class 
of  diseases.  It  is  my  intention,  occasionally, 
to  brin?  them  partioularly  before  you.  The 
case  of  Porrigo  which  vou  have  just  seen, 
and  which  has  so  rapidly  yielded  to  tbe  re- 
medies prescribed,  is  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  facility  of  managing  that  formi- 
dable-looking eruption.  *]lie  patient,  a  bov 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  presented  himself 
at  the  Insti'.ution  only  six  days  ago,  and  is 
now  fit  to  be  discharged  as  cured  ;  but  I  re- 
tain him  to  prevent  too  immediate  a  return 
to -the  diet  and  habits  to  which  I  ascribe  the 
disease.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  pa- 
rents, he  has  been  scantily  nourished ;  his 
food  also  has  been  of  the  most  indigestible 
kind ;  he  has,  besides,  been  daily  purged 
with  salts,  on  the  supposition  of  humour  be- 
ing present  in  the  blood ;  so  that  the  poor  boy 
was  in  a  very  reduced  state.  When  he  present- 
ed himself  at  the  Dispensarytthe  thick,honey- 
comb  crusts, which  follow  the  psydracious  pus- 
tules, surrounded  the  mouth,  covering  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face ;  and 
the  pain  of  opening  the  mouth  was  so  great, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  putting  out  his 
tongue.  A  few  crusts  were  also  scattered 
over  the  forehead  and  the  scalp,  and  two  or 
three  blotches  on  each  arm.  The  counte- 
nance was  pale  and  sallow  ;  the  expression 
anxious.  He  complained  of  gnawing  pain 
at  the  stomach ;  and  was  much  distressed 
with  sour  eructations. 

As  thu  eruption  is  altogether  dependent 
on*  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  indications 
of  practice  are  chiefly  directed  to  correct 
the  deranged  condition  of  that  viscus,  and 
gently  to  stimulate  the  diseased  surface. 
With  this  view,  ten  grain  doses  of  the 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta,  with  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  Opium,  were  directed  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time  every  night:  and  a  powder, 
consisting  of  a  scruple  of  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
five  erains  of  Rhubarb,  and  a  scruple  of 
powdered  Columba  root,  twice  a- day,  with 
a  generous,  but  light  animal  diet.  The 
crusts  were  ordered  to  be  smeared  with  the 
diluted  ointment  of  Nitrated  Mercury,  night 
and  morning.  In  three  days,  the  crusts  fell 
off*,  leaving  a  red,  rough  surface,  which  is 
now  assummg  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and 
the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. The  object  of  the  alkali,  in  this 
case,  is  not  to  neutralize  the  acid,  but  to  allay 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  thence 
to  enable  it  to  prepare  a  more  healthy  gas- 
tric juice.  The  result  of  this  practice,  both 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  and  in  simi- 
lar cases,  which  you  have  witnessed,  is  well 
calculated  to  inspire  you  with  confidence  in 
this  mode  of  Ueating  this  disgusting  eruption  • 

The  man  who  had  been  discharged  as 
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cared  of  this  disease,  has  again  presented 
himself  to  the  Insiitation,  and  states  that  he 
had  three  severe  fits  two  days  ago :  his  face 
is  cut  from  the  fall  caused  by  thn  fit,  which 
came  on  in  the  street.  On  making  ioqairy 
into  the  cause  of  this  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease, J  am  persuaded  that.it  is  to  be  attri- 
liUted  solely  to  intemperance,  notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  asseriionB  of  the  man  to  the 
contrary.  Whilst  he  was  affirming  that  he 
had  not  tasted  spirits,  for  many  weeks,  his 
breath  smelt  like  a  gin-bottle  i  and  conse- 
quently every  confidence  in  his  account  of 
himself  was  at  an  end.  Nothing  is  moie 
difficult  than  to  get  at  truth,  in  such  cases ; 
and  you  must  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  exciting  causes 
amonest  this  class  of  the  community.  Since 
this  discovery,  I  have  little  expectation  of 
being  able  to  cure  the  disease  in  this  indivi- 
dual. 

IDENTITY  OF  SMALLPOX  AND 
COW-POX. 

.  To  thB  Editor  of  the  London  Modieal 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Thb  excitement  produced  by  the  irrap- 
tion  of  cholera  having  in  some  degree 
subsided,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me 
to  refer  to  a  paper  tvhii'h  appeared  in 
your  Jdurnal  of  tiie  5th  November,  pur- 
porting to  be  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments  of  Dr.  Sonderland,  of  Bremen, 
to  determine  the  identity  of  small- pox 
and  coH-.pox.  With  this  I  would  oeg 
to  couple  a  letter  from  Dr.  Baron,  of 
OInucester,  published  in  the  Medical 
Oaxette  of  December  3,  in  which  the 
-flame  question  is  discussed.  From  the 
perusal  of  these  commuiiications,  a  su- 
perficial reader  could  hardly  rise  with- 
out the  conviction,  that  the  identity  of 
amall-pox  and  cow-pox  was  hereafter  to 
be  viewed  as  an  undoubted  truth — a 
perfect  axiom  in  patholo^ry.  My  object 
in  this  letter  will  be  to  sift  the  facts  and 
ar((uments  of  these  gentlemen  somewhat 
in  detail,  and  to  shew  that  much  still 
•requires  to  be  done  before  this  question 
con  be  laid  at  rest. 

Dr.  Sonderland's  observations  are 
given  '*  almmt  without  abridgment ;" 
yet  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  where 
and  when  those  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, which  are  said  to  have  thrown 
•0  much  light  on  the  theory  of  small- 
pox and  cow-pox.  We  are  left  to  guess 
whether  the  experiment  of  infecting 
cattle  with  variola  has  been  performed 
once,  twice,  or  oftener—^whether  the 
disease  thus  produced  is  fatal,  or  uther- 
wiso,    to    the  animal— whether,  when 


riiM  arUfictallv  produced,  it  ^preadi  by 
contagion.  Our  imagination  is  taxed 
to  discover  whether  the  vaccioatioD  of 
children  from  this  singular  source  hsi 
been  performed  once  only,  or  so  oftea 
as  to  preclude  all  reasonable  doal>t— 
whether  the  vesicles  thus  produced  pre- 
sent any,  and  if  any,  what  modificatiooa 
of  their  normal  character ;  and  lastly, 
whether  the  lymph  thus  generated,  has, 
or  has  not,  been  kept  up  by  sueoessive 
inoculations.  It  is  surely,  sir,  not  too 
much  to  expect,  in  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  that  these  questions  should 
be  satisfactorily  answered  before  we  are 
called  upon  to  ^tre  in  our  adhesion. 
The  whole  affair  seems  to  me  to  savour 
very  strongly  of  romance.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  "  that  a  bed-cover  impreg- 
nated with  variolous  contagion,  if  firmly 
rolled  up,  then  wrapped  in  linen,  after- 
wards in  paper,  then  duly  packed  in  a 
bucket,  and  carefully  put  by  in  a  cool, 
shady  place,  with  the  thermometer  be- 
tween 32  and  52  degrees,  will  retain  the 
contagion  in  an  active  state  fur  at  least 
two  years,"  Now,  sir,  1  would  venture 
to  ask,  how  many  bed-covers  must  bare 
been  rolled,  wrapped,  packed,  and  stow- 
ed  away,  before  this  dogma  in  epizootic 
pathology  could  have  been  concocted  ? 
I>r.Sonderlaod,io  this  paragraph,  seems 
to  me  to  prove  a  great  deal  too  much, 
and  by  so  doing  throws  discredit  upon 
the  whole  of  his  statements.  The  de- 
ductions of  Dr.  Sunderland  from  these 
alleged  facts  are  miserably  lame  and  im- 
potent ,*  in  truth,  it  is  only  the  first  and 
third  of  them  which  in  any  way  invite 
our  attention.  To  these  Dr.  Baron  has 
given  a  degree  of  importance,  by  putting 
in  a  counitr-claim  for  Dr.  Jenner.  How 
far  it  is  prudent  to  mix  up  the  revered 
name  of  Jenner  with  a  theoretical  ques- 
tion, involvetl  in  so  much  doubt  as  the 
identity  of  small-pox  and  cow-pox,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  decide  ;  but  as  Dr.  Baron 
has  put  forward  certain  statements  in 
reference  to  this  question,  it  is  proper 
to  examine  ihem,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, estimate  their  true  value. 

Dr.  Baron  states  conGdently  (Medical 
Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  301),  '*  that  cows  in 
snany  parts  vf  Europe  have  long  been 
hnown  to  be  liable  to  amall-pox."  That 
cows  are  liable  to  a  disoraer  which  by 
some  persons  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  small -pox,  is  most  true;  but  that 
this  disease  lias  been  ever  proved  by  nn- 
questionable  experiments  to  be  genuine 
variola,  I  must  continue  to  doubt.  Ana- 
logy, the  ascertained  peculiarities  of  the 
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ford,  indeed,  presumptive  efidence*;  but 
such  evidence  mtj  be  aatisfactory  to 
some  person 8»  and  very  unsatisfactory 
to  others.  Nothing  short  of  the  direct 
transmission  of  the  disease  from  man  to 
animals,  and  from  animals  back  to  man, 
can  (in  my  mind)  Justify  the  position, 
tbat  eow$  mre  UabU  to  snuiU-pox ;  and 
Inhere,  may  I  ask,  are  such  experiments 
recorded  ?  Dr.  Sonderland  states  (and 
here  I  believe  him  to  be  quite  correct), 
tbat,  '<  although  many  had  suspected 
the  identity  of  small- pox  and  cow-pox, 
no  one  had  previously  decided  the  ques- 
tion experimentally  beyond  doubt." 
The  inoculation  of  cows  nas  never  been 
satisfactorily  proved.  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  this  or  that  observer, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  no  per- 
son can  at  pleasure  communicate  the 
cow-pox  to  a  cow  by  inoculation.  I 
am  free  to  admit,  thatth*.  Honderland's 
experimeats  (if  correct)  have  settled  the 
question  ;  bnt  I  cannot  consent  to  build 
a  superstructure  of  such  vast  extent  and 
importance,  upon  so  insecure  a  fonnda* 
tion  86  the  experiments  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, miserably  deficient  in  details, 
and  overloaded  with  theoretical  dedoc- 
tions. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  po- 
sitions of  Dr.  Baron  (Medical  Gazette, 
ioc,  cit.),  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  issue,  are  contingent  upon 
the  first.  Unless  the  disease  of  cattle 
therein  alluded  to  he  genuine  variola, 
it  matters  not  (so  far  as  this  question  is 
concerned)  whether  it  be,  as  Dr.  fiaron 
contends  it  is,  a  contagious,  innoculable, 
and  still  prevalent  disorder.  A  corre- 
spondent, under  the  signature  of  Non 
Nemo  (whose  stvle  of  writing  savours 
Tery  strongly  ot  my  old  acquaintance, 
M.  D.  Oxon),  corroborates  all  that 
Dr.  Baron  has  affirmed ;  and  adds,  that 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
small-pox  and  cow-pox,  to  be  found  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Dr.  Baron's  Life  of 
Jenner,  appears  to  bim  to  be  as  con- 
clusive as  any  thing  of  the  kind  can  be. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  Join  in  this 
4>nfnion,  though  I  have  studied  that 
chapter  most  diligently.  For  Dr.  Baron's 
talents  and  professional  attainments, 
and  seal  in  one  of  the  best  of  causes, 
I  entertain  the  highest  respect ;  but  he 
appears  to  me  to  attach  an  importance 
to  the  determination  of  this  question 
which  is  scarcely  warranted.  The  prac* 
tice  of  vaccination  would  neither  be 
promoted  by  the  general  adoption  of 
Dr.  Baron's   views,  nor  retarded   by 


disease,  and  episootic  history  (the  three 
points  upon  which  Dr,  Baron  relies),  af« 
their  abandonment.  The  hypothesis  it 
ingenious,  but  the  importance  of  dc- 
monstrating  it  may  be  estimated  from 
this  single  consideration-* that  vaccina- 
tion has  been  practised  for  thirty 4 ivo 
years,  and  has  established  itself  in  every 
region  of  the  earth-— et  adkuc  iubjmdicf 
Uiest. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  veiy  obedient  servant, 
Georoe  Greoort. 

31,  Weymonth' Street, 
Dec.22,  IbaU 

CASES  OF  Sl'KlCI  URE  PJ-  RFOR.ITED 
BY  THE  LANCETTED  STILEITE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Mediad 

Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  consider  a  few  of  such  cases  as 
the  two  following,  where  permanent 
strictures  of  the  urethra  have  been  perfo- 
rated by  the  lancetted  stilette,  worthy 
of  your  notice,  I  shall  occasionally  send 
you  some  for  publication,  and  vou  will 
oblige  me  by  their  insertion  in  your 
valuable  journal. — I  aoi,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  Stafford. 

28,  Old  Burlington  .Street, 
Dec.  2Ut,  1831. 

Case  1st,  August  1830 — L.  Know- 
don,  set.  40,  a  printer*,  applied  to  me 
with  a  diseased  urethra,  which  began 
to  be  contracted  at  one  inch  from 
the  meatus  urinarins,  and  extended 
nearlv  tivo  inches  along  the  canal.  Ex- 
ternally the  part  was  extremely  indu- 
rated ;  and  when  pressed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  it  felt  as  if  a  niece  of 
small  cord  had  been  lodged  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  urethra.  From  the  patient's 
account,  the  disease  had  originated  iu 
consequence  of  a  very  virulent  gonor- 
rbcea,  which  he  had  con  tractea  three 
years  ago,  and  from  which  time  the 
passage  at  that  part  bad  gradually  nar- 
roived,  until  it  became  so  closed  as  only 
to  allow  of  the  urine  passing  through  it 
guttatim.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease bougies  had  been  passed ;  but  for 
the  last  two  years  no  instrument  what- 
ever could  be  got  through  the  stricture. 
The  poor  fellow  was  much  emaciated, 
and  appeared  to  have  suffered  consider- 
ably. 

As  my  friend.  Dr.  Eckstrom,  professor 

•  One  of  the  compc**'*—  ««  ♦>»•  Medical  Oa- 
lette.  ^ 
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ofsargery  at  Stockholm,  wfts  very  de- 
al roaa  to  see  the  treatment,  I  requeated 
him  to  examine  the  case.  He  was  of 
opinion,  from  the  f^reat  extent  of  dia- 
eaae,  its  situation  in  the  urethra,  its  in- 
durated structure,  and  its  impermeabi- 
lity, that  no  other  treatment  could, 
with    fiuccess,    be    adopted    than    its 

rrforation  by  the  lancetted  stilette. 
accordingly  at  once  cut  through  ia 
hb  presence  about  half  of  the  atrictured 
portion,  leaving  a  bougie  in  the  divided 

Sart  for  one  nighr,  to  keep  it  open. 
In  the  following  day  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  introduced  daily.  In  a  week  from 
tile  first  operation,  I  completed  the  di- 
vision of  toe  part,  and  introduced  a  No. 
9  catheter  into  the  bladder.  Steel  dila- 
tors were  now  pussed  on  the  alternate 
days  until  they  arrived  at  the  size  of 
No.  11.  The  patient,  findiug  himself 
nearly  well,  discontinued  his  attendance 
on  me.  I  have  since  heard  he  is  quite 
recovered,  and  that  he  makes  his  water 
in  a  natural  sized  stream.  The  treat- 
ment occupied  from  three  weeks  to  a 
month,  and  during  the  whole  time  no 
unfavourable  symptom  whatever  oo- 
curred. 

REMARKS.^Frora  the  preceding  his- 
tory of  this  case,  it  may  be  observed 
that  tivo  inches  of  the  urethra  was  ir- 
regularly thickened,  and  contracted  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  urine  could  only 
infiltrate  itself  through  it  guttatim. 
The  part,  of  course,  could  not  be  di- 
lated, for  it  was  impermeable  to  a 
bougie.  The  extent  of  the  disease  also 
prevented  the  application  of  caustic,  for 
It  would  have  oeen  almost  impossible 
to  have  burnt  through  ao  Ion?  a  con- 
traction with  this  substance.  Tbe  divi- 
sion of  the  part  externally,  likewise, 
fif  ever  to  be  recommended,)  would  in 
this  instance,  from  the  situation  of  the 
disease,  have  been  of  no  service,  and 
most  probably  attended  by  serious  con- 
sequences. What  treatment,  then,  was 
left  for  the  poor  sufferer  ?  None  of  the 
above  could  have  given  him  any  relief. 
In  course  of  time  the  urethra  would 
have  entirely  closed  up  at  that  part,  and 
then  ulceration  behind  the  stricture 
would  have  taken  place,  giving  rise  to 
extravasation  of  urine,  with  fistulous 
passages ;  or  he  would  have  linj^ered  on, 
as  many  others  have  done  before  him, 
and  at  lengtli  would  have  been  worn  out 
by  the  disease,  and  have  died  It  will 
be  seen  the  simple  way  by  which  the 
employment  of  tbe  lancetted  stilette 


permeated  an  obstruciitm  wbids  couU 
not  "by  any  other  meant  have  been  over- 
come. 

Case  II.— A  naval  officer,  8at.60»  con- 
sulted me  in  Aug.  1830, under  tbe  follow- 
ing circumstances.  He  had  been  tbe  sab- 
for  many  vears,  of  an    iin permeable 
stricture,  sttuat^  immediately  bebiad 
the  bulb,  at  the  entrance  of  Use  aeiB- 
braaoua  ponioa  of-  tbe  wmknu     He 
bad  placed  himaelf  under  tbe  care  €»f 
various  surgeons  of  eminence,  wbo  bed 
tried  all  the  known  means,  exceptiAg 
external  division,  without  aoccets.    M 
a  last  resource,  and  as  otherwise  be 
must  have  refused  a  valuable  naval  ap- 
pointment, he  was  desirous  of  bavinr 
the  stricture  divided  bv  the  lancetted 
stilette.    Tlie  case  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  one  for  the  operation ;  for 
after  each  introduction  or  tbe  boufie, 
hasmorrhage,  to  the  amount  of  frora 
halfapintto  a  pint,  always  occurred. 
Having  had,  however,  another  case  very 
similar  to  it,  where  the  bleeding  ceaaed 
immediately  after  the  incision,  I  con* 
sented  to  operate,  more  particularly  as 
his  nephew,  who  was  a  surgeon,  was  to 
be  present.    Oh  the  first  day  abous  half 
an  inch  of  the  obstruction  was  divi<lcd, 
and  the  haemorrhage  certainly  was  less 
than  when  a  simple  bougie  was  pasaed. 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  first  incision 
I  introduced  the  instrument,  and  made 
another,  when  it  slipped  on  with  the 
greatest  ease  into  the  bladder  ;  but  little 
blood  followed.    A  No.  9  catheter  was 
now  passed  on  the  alternate  days.    Six 
days  after  the  operation  he  was  attacked 
with  a  continued  fever,   which  he  bad 
been  liable  to  before,  in  consequence  of 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.     He 
was  removed  from  that  situation,  but 
the  fever  ran  on  for  a  month.    During 
this  period  I  did  not  attempt  to  pass  in- 
struments, but  the  stream  of  unne  was 
all  the  time  nearly  as  large  as  natural. 
When  he  was  convalescent  I  introduced 
a  bougie,  but  I  could  not,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  spasm,  get  it  into  the  bkd- 
er.  He  was  recommended,  therefore, 
to  go  into  the  country  to  recover  his 
health,  and  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  a  sunreon. 
After  a  little  time  he  improved  so 
greatly,  that  this  gentleman  twice 
passed  a  No.  9  catheter.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  naval  appointment,  and  his 
time  bein^  expired,  he  sailed  for  Ja- 
maica.   8ince  his  arriral  I  have  beard 
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from  him'.    He  makes  water  freely,  and 
can  pats  a  No.  9  catheter  with  ea»e. 

This  case  is  also  one  of  great  interest, 
for.  Independently  of  every  remedy 
being  employed  without  effect,  except- 
ing external  division,  it  shows,  even 
where  the  stricture  is  disposed  to  be 
bsemorrhagic,  that  an  incision  into  it 
rather  diminishes  than  increases  this 
tendency.  The  same  happened  in  a 
case  which  came  under  my  care  before. 
When  a  bougie  touched  the  stricture, 
the  hflenu>rrhage  was  terrific,  bat  imme- 
diately after  the  part  was  difided,  it 
ceased  altogether.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  offer  an  explanation  of  this  phenome- 
non, ft  is  possible  that  the  strictured 
Iiarl  is  of  that  vascular  nature,  that  the 
east  abrasion  of  its  surface,  as  in  some 
hsBmorrha{pc  ulcers,  makes  it  bleed.  A 
clean  incision,  however,  through  it,  al- 
lows the  mouths  of  the  vesaels  to  con- 
tract, and  thus  hfemorrhage  is  prevented. 

IS  PUERPERAL  FEVER  INFEC- 
TIOUS ? 

T»  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  letter  of  Dr.  Campbell  on  puerpe- 
ral fever,  which  appeared  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  December  10th,  has  recalled 
my  attention  to  certain  facts  in  my  pos- 
session, calculated  to.  throw  some  light 
on  the  query  which  heads  this  commu- 
nication. At  the  present  moment,  when 
the  laws  of  infection  are  the  subject  of 
nager  and  dubious  controversy,  the  facts 
I  shall  adduce  may  possibly  .interest 
some  of  your  readers. 

*'  On  the  question  of  infection  (Dr. 
Camnbell  observes)  I  am  as  much  as 
ever  impressed  with  the  belief,  tliat  un- 
less the  practitioner  has  been  engaged 
in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  fallen  victims,  the  disease  can- 
not be  conveyed  by  him  from  femak*8 
labouring  under  it  to  others  recently 
delivered;  but  if  he  have  been  so  en- 
gaged, I  have  strong  reasons  for  belicv- 
jng  that  he  may  be  the  means  of  propa- 
gating it."  My  experience  is  not  in 
unison  with  this  conclusion.  On  the 
4th  of  January  last,  (1831)  a  meeting  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Manchester 
X^ying-in  Charity  was  summoned  in 
consequence  of  a  great  mortality  having 
pccurred,    during  the  four  preceding 


weeks,  among  the  patients  of  one  of  the 
midwives.  'ijie  circumstances  we  found 
to  be  these :  Mrs.  A.  B.,  a  midwife  iu 
great  practice  among  the  patients  of  the 
Charity,  had  on  the  4th  of  the  preced- 
ing month  (Dec.  1830)  delivered  a  poor 
woman,  who  soon  died  with  symptoms 
of  puerperal  fever.  From  tliH  date  to 
the  4th  of  Jan.  inclusive^exaetly  one 
month,  this  midwife  delivered  thirty 
women  residing  in  different  parts  of  an 
extensive  sulturb,  of  which  number 
sixteen  caught  the  dbease,  and  all  of 
them  ultimately  died.  These  were  the 
only  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which 
had  for  a  considerable  time  occurred 
in  Manchester.  The  midwives,  com- 
monly twenty-five  in  number,  deliver, 
on  an  average,  ninety  women  per  week, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty 
in  a  month.  Now  of  this  number  delt- 
vered  during  the  month  in  question, 
none  had  puerperal  fever  except  the  pa- 
tienU  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Yet  all  this  lime 
this  woman  was  crossing  the  other  mid- 
wives  in  every  direction,  scores  of  the 
patients  of  the  Charity  being  delivered 
oy  them  in  the  very  same  quarters 
where  her  cases  of  fever  were  happen- 
ing. 

,The  following  statement,  transcribed 
from  Mrs.  A.  B.'s  day-book,  specifies 
the  dates  of  the  deliveries  of  the  thirty 
women,  discriminating  those  who  took 
the  fever :— 


DeUrerles. 

Rftd  PuerperAl  PeTer. 

1830, 

Dec.   4  ooe 

one 

5  one 

— 

6  two 

one 

7*four 

one 

18  three 

two 

32  one 

— 

93  one 

one 

94  one 

one 

95  two 

two 

26  two 

— 

28  one 

one 

30  two 

one 

31  one 

— 

1831, 

Jan.  1  four 

two 

2  two 

one 

3  two 

two 

thirty 

Biiteen 

*  Here  an  interrat  of  ten  dfty*  eUpees  without 
any  deliveriea  having  token  place— a  clrcum- 
•taoce  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  lupposlof , 
what  la  probable,  that  the  midwife,  in  alarm, 
▼olanUrlfy  tutpended  her  operaUoos. 
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The  decision  of  the  medical  offieen 
of  Ibe  Charity  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mrs.  A..  B.  should  abandon  lier  practice 
for  a  short  period,  and  go  the  country. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  meeting,  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  amon^  the  patients 
of  other  midwives,  as  well  as  in  private 
praciice,  began  to  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  In  toe  course  of  the 
spring  months  a  great  number  of  women 
died  of  this  fever,  h  never  prevailed 
more  generally,  nor  perhaps  ^ver  more 
fatally,  in  Manchester.  By  about  the 
i)^inning  of  June  it  had  disappeared. 

The  fact  that  sixteen  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  occurred  in  one  month  in 
the  practice  of  a  single  midwife,  while 
the  patients  of  the  other  midwives  were 
exempted  from  the  disease^  leads  natu- 
rally to  the  conclusion  that  this  midwife 
was  the  medium  of  communicating  (I 
take  not  upon  myself  to  say  tn  what 
manner)  the  malady  from  one  woman 
to  another— from  one  affected  with  the 
fever  to  another  in  health  ;  for  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  midwives 
always  visit  their  patients  during  the 
first  three  days  after  delivery,  if  doing 
well ;  and  for  a  longer  period,  if  sick. 
Again,  little  more  than  half  of  the  thirty 
women  delivered  by  this  midwife  during 
the  month  before  mentioned  took  the 
fever.  On  some  days,  all  the  women  she 
delivered  escaped;  on  other  days,  out 
of  three  or  four,  one  or  more  of  them 
were  seized.  This  is  no  way  opposed 
to  what  is  observable  in  the  career  of 
other  infectious  maladies,  and  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  ttiat  there  is  a 
difference  in  different  women,  and  per- 
haps in  the  same  women  at  different 
times,  in  regard  to  predisposition  i  that 
the  fever  was  occasionally  conveved  di- 
recitjjf  from  the  diseased  to  the  whole,  I 

fossess  other  evidence  than  I  have  stated, 
n  one  instance,  within  my  knowledge, 
a  practitioner  introduced  the  catheter, 
in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  labouring 
under  puerperal  fever,  late  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  said  night 
he  had  to  attend  a  lady  in  her  confine- 
ment a  little  way  in  the  country.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  after  de- 
livery, this  lady  had  a  violent  rigor, 
and  the  other  early  symptoms  of  the 
malady.  In  another  instance,  a  surgeon 
was  called  while  in  the  act  of  inspecting 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  of  this 
fever,  to  attend  a  labour  :  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  being  put  to  bed 
the  woman  was  seized  with  the  fever. 


That,  besides  being  infecaoos-^ditf 
It,  capable  of  being  conveyed,  in  sonc 
tangible  medium,  from  one  woman  t4> 
another — this  disease  is  propagmted  by 
some  cause  of  a  more  general  knMt 
probably  existing  in  the  atnioaphere, 
after  tie  /ever  ka»  prevailed  /or  emaae 
time  in  a  iocalky,  cannot  be  doabted. 
Numerous  cases  occurred  dnrmf^  the 
late  epidemic  in  Manchester  i  the  origin 
of  which  could  not,  I  apprehend,  hsve 
been  traced  to  infection  properif  aa 
called. 

The  morbid  appearaneea  m  our  epi- 
demic, resembled,  in  moat  respects,  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  as  noticed 
by  him  in  that  of  £dinbBrgh.  Phlebitis, 
although  diligently  sought  for,  was  ooc, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  detected  in  a  single 
case.     Traces  of  inflammation  of  tlie 
peritoneum,  generally  slight,  sometiiBes 
severe ;  inflaminatioo  of  the  pleura,  with 
effusion  of  serum  into  the  chest,  ttmA 
softening  and  disorganisation  of   the 
ovaria,  were  the  usual  appearances. 
In  one  case,  which  I  inspected,  there 
was  great  enlargement,  thickening,  and 
remarkable  softening  of  the  uterus,  with 
other  appearances  indicative  of  putre- 
faction,   such    as  greenness  over  the 
lower  abdomen,  about  the  pudendum, 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms, 
and  separation  of  the  cuticle,  as  if  it  had 
been   detached  by  a  blister.     This  was 
the  state  of  the  body,  exactly  25  hour^ 
after  decease.      The  ovaria,    f   ought 
to  have  mentioned,  resembled  masses  of 
venous  blood.    The  patient,  a  woman 
of  great  vigour,  was  in  perfect  health 
on  Saturday ;  fell  in  labour  on  Sunday ; 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  while  in  la- 
bour, had   a  violent  rigor,  and  began 
to  complain  of  tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  was  delivered  early  on  Monday, 
and  died  on  Tuesday  at  noon.    I  am  not 
aware  that  there  were  any  other  cases, 
during  the  epidemic,  mth  symptoms 
and  appearances  similar  to  those  of  this 
woman. 

The  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  were  resolvable 
into  three  classes  :  first,  those,  the  most 
numerous  certainly,  in  whi4:h  no  medi- 
cal treatment  was '  of  avail  where  the 
pulse  was  140  and  upwards,  resembling, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  pulse 
when  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  taken 
place  in  labour;  and  where  (he  heat  of 
the  surface  never  rose  to  the  natural 
standard.  Second^  those  where  leech- 
ing, calomel  and  opiamy  blisters,  and 
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other  connter-irritants  were  indicated, 
and  occasionally  proved  successful.— 
Third,  those  cases  in  which  bleeding  by 
the  lancety  owing  to  the  complete  deve- 
lopment of  the  heat  of  the  body,  the 
acuteness  of  local  pain,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness and  comparative  strength  and 
hardness  of  the  puls«e,  was  clearly  indi- 
cated ;  and  which,  when  employed  early 
in  this  variety  of  the  disease,  was  almost 
uniformly  successful.  The  latter  class 
of  cases  became  more  prevalent  towards 
the  decline  of  the  epidemic.  During 
the  first  two  months  of,  its  prevalence, 
on  the  contrary,  very  few  cases  reco- 
vered. In  consequence  of  the  kind  of 
persons  attacked  by  the  puerperal  fe- 
ver— mothers  of  families — the  ravages 
of  the  disease  are  in  the  highest  degree 
astounding  and  deplorable.  Those  prac- 
titioners who  have  encountered  the  pro- 
gress of  this  epidemic  need  not  fear  that 
they  will  find  in  the  aspect  and  morta- 
lity of  any  other  disease,  although  it 
may  be  of  more  famous  name,  features 
more  formidable  and  success  more  dis- 
heartening. 

Your's  respectfully, 
John  Roberton. 

Muicb«ster,  Dec.  15tb,  1831. 


MODUS  OPERAKDI  OF  OIL  OF 
TURPENTINE 

IN    INFLAMMATION   OF  THE  EYE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sib, 

The  following  question^ What  is  the 
modus  operandi  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eye  ? 
arises  from  a  case  which  I  had  lately 
under  my  care,  and  in  which  I  had  the 
assistance  of  an  eminent  surgeon ;  it  is 
briefly  this :— i 

A  gentleman,  30  years  of  age,  rather 
dissipated,  who  had  suffered  severely  for 
many  years  from  strictures  in  the  ure- 
thra^ consulted  me  for  a  hemorrhage 
from  the  bladder,  the  result  of  what  he 
called  violent  hut  ineffectual  efforts  to 
pasa  urine.  Under  the  treatment  usual 
10  such  cases  the  hemorrhage  gradually 
subsided,  the  urine  flowing  freely  as  the 
irritation  diminished.  He  now  com- 
plained of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
right  eye,  which  increased  bq  rapidly  as 

214.— IX. 


to  require  the  most  active  measures: 
bled  to  Jxvj.  On  the  following  day 
cupped  to  viij.,  and  ordered  to  take  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  opium,  every  four  hours.  Third 
day  inflammation  still  increasing,  with 
intolerance  of  light,  cupped  tu  Jviij., 
and  directed  to  take  the  calomel  and 
.opium  every  two  hours.  Fourth  day 
inflammation  less ;  pain  easier ;  medi- 
cine continued ;  applied  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  to  the  temples,  and  bella- 
donna to  the  superior  palpebra.  Fifth 
day  mouth  very  sore,  eye  quieter,  in- 
flammation considerably  diminished,  but 
vision  gone.  The  mercurial  action  be- 
ing now  well  established,  the  pills  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  longer  intervals. 
Vision  had  begun  gradually  to  return, 
when  he  imprudently  exposed  himself 
to  cold,  which  brought  on  a  relapse 
more  severe  than  the  original  attack. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  treatment  were 
now  necessary  to  prevent  the  total  dis- 
organization of  the  eye ;  and  which  hap- 
pily was  effected,  but  at  the  expense  of 
extreme  debility.  During  all  this  time 
he  passed  his  urine  freely,  though  pre- 
vious to  this  attack  he  was  obliged  to 
have  daily  recourse  to  strong  opiates ; 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  was 
his  ordinary  dose  in  severe  spasms. 
Vision  of  the  right  eye  was  now  com- 
pletely restored,  when,  unfortunately, 
the  left  eye  became  affected,  the  inflam- 
mation being,  as  near  as  possible,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  right.  The  previous 
treatment  had  exhausted  him  so  much, 
that  general  blood-letting  was  consider- 
ed inadmissible ;  and  it  was  even  a  ques- 
tion how  far  he  could  bear  the  loss  of  a 
few  ounces  by  cupping.  Eight  ounces 
were  taken  from  him,  which  reduced 
him  to  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  it.  The  state  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  irritative  fever  under  which  he 
laboured,  forbade  the  further  employ- 
ment of  mercury.  Inflammation  and 
effusion  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  cause 
complete  loss  of  sight.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  had  recourse  to  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  in  3ij.  doses  twice  a 
day  in  some  mucilage;  increased  the 
dose  on  the  second  day  to  3iij.  Third 
day  urethra  a  little  irritable  ;  inflamma- 
tion less ;  eye  quieter,  with  returning 
vision  ;  medicine  continued.  Fourth 
day  bowels  sharply  affected ;  ordered  to 
take  only  3ij.  twice  a  day,  and  drink 
freely  of  mucilaginous  liquids.  Conti- 
nued under  this  plan  of  treatment  for 
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vSbout  a  week,  when  vision  ivn  m  far 
Tcstored  as  to  render  my  attendance  no 
•longer  necessary.  Tiie  oil,  tvhtcli  be 
4)ore  very  well,  naa  continued  for  a  few 
days  lonfirer,  when  (lie  eye  seemed  per- 
fectly restored,  there  remaining  only  a 
Jittle  irregularity  in  the  pupil.  I  have 
inade  no  remark  on  the  state  of  his 
bowels ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  properly  attended  to. 

The  question  then  is— Did  the  oil  of 
turpentine  effect  in  the  left,  what  the 
calomel  and  opium  had  in  the  right  eye  i 
I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Rich.  Burks,  M.D. 

4,  Boltoo-ltow«  Mtyfalr, 
Dec.  8,  lasi. 


BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 

BIINO  A 

Dsm^ipw  if  Trm,  Ptanti,  ife.  indigttwHito 
that  country, 

Br  GaoBos  Bbnkstt,  £sq.M.R.C.S.  &«. 


tWlih  XiiraTioii.] 


Mm'k9ai«m  •f  the  aMmm  of  Kiw 

Probably  a  Dacrydium  Species. 
Nataral  Family,  Cmdfar^t. 

From  the  specimens  collected,  thii 
coniferous  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  Dacrydiuin:  it  is  named  Ku- 
kea  lea  hy  the  natives  of  Npw  Zealand, 
and  attains  the  height  of  (rom  \'20  to 
130  feet,  being  the  loftiest  timber  tree 
in  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  in  circumference 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet ;  the  quality 
of  the  timber  is  not  good  for  spars,  oo 
account  of  its  softness  and  liability  of 
splintering,  nor  for  plank,  onaccuuot 
.of  its  warping  and  deficiency  of  dura- 
bility.  A  gum-resin,  of  a  reddish  coloar, 
exudes  from  this  tree,  which  is  used  aa 
a  masticatory  by  the  natives,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Kowri.  This  tree  yields  a 
small  red  berry,  named  Korme  by  the 
natives,  having  one  hard  seed ;  the  ber- 
ries have  a  sweet  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  them.  The  common  canoes  are 
made  from  this  timber,  its  great  length 
enabling  the  canoes  to  be  constnictfd 
of  a  large  sice,  for  carrying  provisioof, 
&c.  &c. 


Mjfriut  BuOat^t  Banks  and  Sojlan- 

D£R'8  MSS. 
Eru-mira-ma  of  the  natives  of  New 

Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  JUyrteesc 

This  tree,  curious  from  its  boUated 
leaves,  is  of  a  slender  growth,  attaining 
the  heiffht  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet : 
it  is  named  £ra-m4ra-ma  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand.  It  is  as  yet  onde- 
scribed,  but  is  correctly  figured,  both 
in  flower  and  fruit,  in  Parkinson's  Bo- 
tanical Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  Voyage,  among  the  collections  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
alternate,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  and 
buUated.  The  flotrers  are  of  a  white 
colour,  axillary,  and  opposite;  tite  fruit 
is  a  small  red  berry.  Jt  is  found  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  New  Zealand  on  the 
declivities  of  hills,  in  good  soil,  and 
shady  situations.  The  accompanying 
sketch  of  a  branch  in  flower  and  fruU 
will  show  iu  genera]  appearance,  draws 
from  a  recently  gathered  specimen  al 
New  Zealand.— ("&#  opposite  pt^e, J 


Kdwaka  of  the  natives  of  New  Zbaianp. 

A  tree  of  the  Natural  Family  Cmi- 
ftra,  collected  without  either  flower  or 
fruit:  it  is  named  K4waka  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand,  atUining  the 
height  of  from  60  to  70  feel,  and  from 
8  to  10  feet  in  circumference.  The 
timber  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  for  either  plank  or  spar. 
No  gum-resin  is  produced  by  this  tree. 
The  natives  informed  me  that  it  derived 
the  name  K4waka  from  the  brmnchei 
growing  oat  regularly  on  each  side  of 
the  tree. 

Mtrista  lavigata.  Banks  and  Solax- 

DBR  MSS. 
Tf>aM  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

This  tree  is  as  yet  ondeicrHied,  b«t  m 
correctly  figured  in  Parkiasoo's  Bota- 
nical Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  Voyage,  among  the  collections  of 
Sir  Joaenh  Banks,  now  depoaitcd  in  the 
British  M aseum.  It  is  the  Merisia  l». 
vigaU  of  Banks  and  Solander,  and 
mamd  Tipwa  bj  the  oaiivef  of  New 
&akMid;  fMtainiiig  the  bdghtaf  ffvm 
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Metroiidtroi  exeelsa,  Solander  MSS. 
Puhu'tuhawa  of  the  natives   of  New 
Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Myrtace^e. 

Class,  Jcosamiria,      Order,  Monogynia. 

This  U  an  unpnblished  species  of 
Melrosideros,  the  M.  exeelsa  of  Solan- 
der's  MJS8.  and  ia  figured  in  Parkinson's 
Botanical  Drawings, tnadeduringCook's 
First  Voyage,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum:  it  is  named  Pohu-tukawa  by 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  is 
found  growing  on  both  elevated  and  low 
land,  but  more  commonly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea.  It  is  the  New  Zealand 
oak  of  Euroueans,  and  is  very  irregular 
in  its  growth,  never  growing  straight. 
It  attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet, 
and  in  circumference  from  10  to  14  feet. 
The  timber  is  hard  and  durable,  and, 
from  its  crooked  growth,  is  used,  and 
18  valuable  for  the  knees  of  ships.  The 
timber  is  not  used  for  any  purpose  by 
the  natives,  but  the  Europeans  at  'Ho- 
kiangause  it  in  the  construction  of  their 
Tessels,  and  consider  it  as  a  valuable 
and  durable  timber  for  that  purpose. 
The  leaves  of  this  tree,  previous  to  their 
fall,  change  to  a  fine  scarlet  colour, 
causing  the  tree  at  that  time  to  display 
ft  high  degree  of  beauty ;  particularly 
when  growing  on  elevated  land,  and 
viewed  at  a  distance,  (as  when  off  the 
coast  in  a  ship,)  the  appearance  of 
it  at  that  time  is  strikingly  beautiful. . 


Piitosporum    ienuifolium    of    Solan- 

OER'M  MSS. 
Tafiri  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Natural  Family,  Pittotparea, 
Class,  Pentandria,    Order,  Monogynia, 

This  is  an  onpahlis^ed  species  of  Pit- 
tosporum,  the  P.  Ienuifolium  of  Solan- 
der'sMSS.  and  is  figured  in  Parkinson's 
Botanical  Drawings,  made  during  Cook's 
First  Voyage,  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum :  it  is  named  Tafiri  by  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand.  This  tree  attains 
the  height  (as  far  as  I  could  observe)  of 
12  or  15  feet,  but  small  in  circum- 
ference: it  yields  a  gum- resin,  whicli 
is  of  a  very  agreeable  fragrance:  the 
capsules  are  black,  containing  »  num- 
ber of  small  black  seeds,  and  seem  also 
to  contain  a  fragrant  resin  of  a  greenish 
yellow  colour.    The  trees,  from  which 


I  procured  my  specimens,  were  jifrowiog 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wyk^r^,  Bay 
of  Islands,  and  collected  on  the  8tb  of 
July,  1829,  but  only  in  fructification. 


Podocarpug  Speciei. 
Tdtara  of  tbe  natives  of  New  Zbalako. 
Natural  Family,  Converge, 

This  is  an  unpublished  specin  of 
Podocarpus,  and  is  figured  in  fractifica- 
tion  in  Parkinson's  Botanical  Drawings, 
made  during  Cook*s  First  Voyage,  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is 
named  Totara  hy  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  and  attains  the  height  of  80  or 
90  feet,  and  in  circumference  from 
15  or  20  feet,  and  is  considered  the 
next  in  diameter  to  the  Kowri.  Tbe 
timber  produced  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
becoming  darker  in  colour  from  age; 
it  is  of  excellent  quality  both  in  plank 
and  spar.  The  wood  is  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
particularly  for  tbe  construction  of  their 
canoes,  its  lightness  and  durability 
causing  it  to  be  highly  valued  and  pre- 
ferred before  all  others.  I  do  not  ob- 
serve any  gum- resin  from  it.  bat  the 
specimens  of  tbe  tree  when  dried  hare 
a  very  fragrant  smell,  which  I  did  not 
perceive  in  them  when  recently  gathered. 
This  species  of  pine  did  not  appear  so 
abundant  as  several  of  tbe  other  kinds : 
I  had  no  ooportuniw  of  seeing  it  until 
the  4th  of  July,  18'i9,  when  makin|^  an 
excursion  up  the  Kowa-kowa*  river:  I 
observed  it  growing  on  the  woody  hills, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
from  the  young  to  the  stately  and  lofty 
tree.  The  value  placed  on  this  tree  by 
the  natives  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of 
quarrels,  terminating  in  bloodshed,  if 
it  is  cut  down  b^  anjr  excepting-  the 
party  by  whom  it  is  claimed  \  for  which 
reason,  and  that  it  might  be  known  as 
belonging  to  certain  individuals,  a  mark 
is  placed  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  then  re- 
served until  it  has  attained  a  sufficient 
magnitude  for  use:  so  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  trees  to  descend  from 
father  to  son. 
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REMOVAL  OF  THE   PREJUDICES 
AGAINST  DISSECTION. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
From  a  sense  of  tbe  difficulties  which 
liave  hitherto  been  thrown  in  tlic  way  of 
the  Boatointcal  student,  arisinfr  in  a 
^reat  measure  from  popular  prejudice, 
and  the  severe  legislative  enactments 
'  respeciin^  the  possession  of  dead  bodies 
for  dissection,  and  which  difficulties  are 
not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  recent  horrible  and  dis- 
gustinj(  occurrences,  I  am  induced  to 
od'er  you  the  following  sugf^estion, 
which  resulted  from  a  conversation  with 
an  ex-overseer  of  an  extensive  parish  in 
London,  on  the  methods  of  supplying 
tbe  dissecting-room^  of  the  metropolis 
with  subjects.  He  had  served  the  of- 
6ce  several  times,  and  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  gathering  the  opinions 
of  tbe  officers  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  He  referred  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  degraded  men  for  a  supply, 
to  tbe  enforcement  of  an  absurd  hos- 
pital regulation,  which  makes  it  incum- 
bent on  the  friends  of  paupers  admit- 
ted into  the  establishment  to  indemnify 
tbe  hospital  for  the  burial  expenses,  in 
caae  of  tbe  death  of  the  patient;  and 
in  caae  he  was  friendless,  obliging  the 

Earish  to  which  he  belonged  to  remove 
is  body.  This  arrangement  was  abso- 
lutely necessarv  to  the  admission  of  the 
applicant,  ^]y  informant  seemed  to 
lay  the  fault  immediately  to  the  govcrn- 
nieni  of  these  establishments.  He  said 
that  he  for  one  would  cheerfully  be  ab- 
solved from  the  obliiratiun  of  burying 
tlie  paupers  of  his  parish.  It  was  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  (be  said)  to  him,, 
besides  making  a  very  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  expenses,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  many  overseers  in  the 
-metropolis  were  quite  of  his  opinion. 
He  did  nut  suppose  that  the  feehngs  of 
tbe  poorer  classes  would  by  any  meaus 
be  harassed  by  the  supposition,  that 
their  bodies  were  destined  for  dissection, 
for  many  of  them  would  be  unconscious 
of  the  fact,  others  would  be  careless 
about  it,  and  their  friends  (if  the^  had 
any),  in  the  certainty  of  Christian 
burial  being  afterwards  properly  per- 
formed over  their  remains,  would  cast 
off  many  of  their  prejudices. 


I  told  him  I  thought  that  his  sugges- 
tion would  be  of  service  to  the  medical 
community  and  the  public  at  lar^e,  and 
would  perhaps  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing future  outrages  upon  the  feelings 
and  safety  of  bis  fellow-creatures .  I  am 
induced  to  address  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on 
this  occasion,  from  the  interest  you  have 
always  taken  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  from  your  general  open* 
ness  to  truth  and  liberal  discussion. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  B. 

Rcsdlng,  Dec.  7. 


ANALYSES  Si  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


L'Anteur  se  tne  k  allonger  cc  que  le  lecteur  tc- 
tue  k  abr^ger.**— D'AkJiiiBKRT. 


The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine, 
Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
ALBx.TwEeDiB,  M.D.,  and  John  Co- 
NOLLT,  IVI.  D.  To  be  published  in 
Monthly  Parts.    Part  I.  pp.  1 12. 

Such  a  work  as  that  of  which  we  have 
here  the  commencement,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum  in  this  country :  Britisli 
medicine  ought  to  have  set  itself  forth 
in  this  way  sooner ;  and  we  have  often 
wondered  that,  with  the  example,  par- 
ticularly of  the  French,  and  their  "  Dic- 
tionnaires'*  before  their  eyes,  the  profes- 
sion and  the  enterprising  publishers  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  enter  upon  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  present  long  ere 
this.  Before  the  month  expires,  we 
mean  to  expend  some  gentle  criticism 
upon  certain  articles  in  this  Part :  but 
we  may  just  mention  now  that  some  of 
them  seem  to  us  to  be  rather  out  of 
proportion  with  the  others,  in  point  of 
length,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  relative  importance.  This  is  the 
Editors'  affair,  and  shall  be  touched  on 
hereafter.  And,  by  the  way,  we  cannot 
conclude  without  remarking  that  there 
are  here  only  as  many  articles  as  form 
a  fasciculus  of  seven  sheets.  This,  we 
roust  say,  is  quite  unreasonably  too 
little  for  the  money.  We  should  either 
get  better  measure,  or  the  price  shouM 
come  down.  We  are  decidedly  for  the 
former  alternative ;  and  are  of  opinion, 
that,  if  it  be  the  present  intention  of  the 
Editors  to  complete  the  work  in  16 
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Parts,  of  seven  sheets  each,  they  would    n^rfAnf  fnfm    .««>«  a»>  f-*  *i.^  ^  n     • 
act  prudently  in  altering  Jhei/plan  a    ^J,    l^TX  the  followmj 

little,  and  by  adding  some  two  sheets  <fr    r®** '  *°*^  ^^^  surgeons  of  the  county 


so  to  each  nnmher  (ivh!ch  we  think  they 
could  very  well  afford),  finish  off  the 
Ovclopsedia  in  12  Parts,  and  let  the 
whole  be  completed  within  the  twelve- 
month. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  T,  1832. 


*'  Licet  omnlbns.  licet  etlam  mibl,  dlgnltateni  A  r- 
fiB  Medlcm  tnerli  potestai  nioda  Teniendl  In  pab» 
llcum  til,  dlceotllperlculum  non  reciiao***— Cics  so. 


THE  IRISH  GRAND  JURY  BILL. 
This,  we  doubt  not,  will  seem  to  some 
of  our  readers  rather  an  odd  title  for  a 
leading  article  in  the  Medical  Gazette — 
■t  a  timd,  too,  when  topics  so  purely 
raedieal  on  the  tery  fa<;e  of  them  are 
pressing  importunately  for  our  notice : 
but  a  truce  to  the  supply  of  the  anatomy 
schools  (and  we  have  a  large  number  of 
letters  to  answer  on  that  subjeot),  and 
truce  to  the  ravages  of  cholera  in  the 
north— while  we  lay  open  to  the  asto- 
nished view  of  the  profession  in  this 
country  the  disgraceful  intriguing 
which  is  attempted  to  be  carried  ioto 
most  mischievons  effect,  liy  a  shameless 
gang  of  monopolists  In  the  west. 

Of  a  more  illiberal  and  offensive 
measure  than  that  which  would  fain  be 
imposed  npon  the  legislature  by  the 
Irish  College  of  burgeons,  we  have 
never  happened  to  have  cognizance; 
nor  would  it  seem  possible  to  find  any 
thing  equal  to  it  in  nnblushing  effron- 
tery, did  we  not  recollect  the  well-tried 
capabilities  of  some  who  would  endea- 
vour to  support  it. 

A  bill  has  been  for  some  time  past  in 
preparation,  for  thtf  regnlatin^  of  Grand 
Juries  in  Ireland,  chiefly  ivith  regard  to 
the  presentments  for  money  to  be  levied 
off  the  connlies{  and  among  other 
clanyei  which  it  contained  in  its  first, 
^  tf  c  shall  presently  sbeit«  its  more 


infirmaries,  provided  they  conld  produce 
the  Governors'  certificate    for  having 
duly  and  faithfully  executed  their  duty, 
were  to  be  ''presented"  for  their  salary 
without  furUier  requisite.    TMs^  bow- 
ever,  was  far  from  being  in  accordance 
with  the  policy   of  the  Irish  College, 
whose  system  wonld  fall  to  the  ground 
if  so  much  liberality  were  permitted.  To 
work  they  set  with  all  their  engines ; 
and  in  especial  took  care  to  send  over 
two  wily  deputies  to  be  examined  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons.    And  how  did  the  wetthy 
deputies  proceed?  .  Why,  in  the  most 
straightforward  way  possible.    They  as- 
serted boldly  that  the  like  sitoatioDs  were 
closed  in  England  against  the  members 
of  the  Irish  College.    This  was  going 
upon  a  broad  principle,  ami  seemingly 
not  an  unfair  one :  the  Committee  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  acting  npon  the 
Impulse  of  honest  though  deluded  men, 
they  at  ouce  inserted  the  limitation  upon 
which  the  Irish  College  had  set  its  sonl. 
The  clause,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  drmft 
of  the  bill,  Is  in  this  fofm :— after  pro- 
posing that  it  be  lawful  for  the  Grand 
Jury  to  present  a  certain  sum  at  assiaes, 
to  be  levied  off  each  county,  for  the 
Burgeon's  salary,   it  says,    *' Provided 
always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  such 
presentment  shall  be  made,  unless,  to- 
gether  with  an  application  therefor,  » 
certificate  signed  by  the  Governoraof 
such  Infirmary  or  Hospital  shall  be  laid 
before  the  special  sessions,  &c. ;  nar 
unUn  a  true  copy  of  the  Ltiitn  7V«#i. 
tkonialfirom  th&  CoOepe  of  Surgeont  m 
Ireland,  by  law  required  to  be  obtained 
by  every  surgeon,  shall  be  laid  before 
anch     special    sessions,    &c."      Now 
the   words  In  liali^  are  these  which 
have    been    inserted   by     the     Com. 
mittee,   instead  of  those    which   or!- 
finally    stood     there,      referring    to 
aay    of    the    legalised    Colleges    ai 
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Oraftt  Briliiii  tad  Irtland ;  snd  ha?-* 
iag  bcea  to  inteited  spoil  false  and 
fraudulent  repreteatationst  mu$t  b^ 
erased.  They  must  be  erase<l,  unleu 
the  great  body  of  Irish  surgeons, 
who  hold  the  dipUma  of  the  London 
College,  and  of  CuUegcs  in  Scotland* 
with  right  on  their  side,  choose*  rather 
than  bestir  themselves,  to  sit  downi 
tamely,  oterreached  and  bullied  by  a 
paltry  knot  of  interested  monopolists. 
Tiiey  mast  be  erased,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  choose  to  submit 
to  a  gross  imposition,  practised  upon 
their  crednlity.  And,  most  assuredly^ 
erased  they  must  be,  if  the  public  in- 
dignation weigh  anything  aguast  the 
base  practices  of  the  Illiberal,  un?eiled 
to  the  public  vieiv. 

Bat  the  monopolists  are  not  without 
Ibeir  reasotu.  They  hate  enjoyed  this 
privilege,  theysay,  since  they  were  a  Col- 
lege, so  that,  just  or  unjust,  they  have  a 
right  to  it;  it  is  an  endowment  upon  them 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  and,  whsteverotber 
laws,  conferring  endowments,  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  may  see  it  useful  to 
repeal,  this  they  ought  not  to  repeal  i 
theirs  is  the  most  complete  college; 
they  turn  out  the  best  surgeons ;  their 
examinations  are  a  severe  test;  for 
strictness  and  publicity  they  surpass 
those  of  any  other  College  in  the  Bri- 
tish empire ;  while  the  examinations  of 
their  opponents  bcstoiv  upon  the  com- 
munity "  slaughterers  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,"  *'  legalized  murderers,"  &c. 
'This  is  the  qutrer  full  of  arrows  which 
they  have  in  reserve ;  their  first  we^ 
pon  being  what  we  have  stated— the 
bold  assertion  that  members  of  the 
Irish  College  are  excluded  from  simi- 
lar posts  in  England.  Now  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  demolisiung  thia 
whole  fabric  of  defence— this  barefaf*ed 
defence  of  what  is,  in  the  eyes  of  all  peo- 
ple, unfair  and  monstrous  in  the  very  aa* 
sumption ;  and  we  will  do  so  by»  in  iht 
first  place,  giving  the  oMWt  posUive  < 


Iradiction  to  the  aodadoua  statement  of 
Iht  depatiea,  that  theto  is  any  esiclttsioii 
in  this  country  exercised  towards  the 
members  of  any  of  the  legalized  Col- 
leges; there  never  was  a  more  impi»« 
denl  fabrication :  but  as  it  answered  the 
immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, we  presume  it  will  not  be  further 
insisted  upon. 

But  this  monopoly  is  their  "privilege," 
and  they  will  by  no  means  resign  it* 
We  think  they  are  right ;  it  is  the  main 
pillar  of  their  support.  If  they  aro 
once  deprived  of  this  exclusive  privi^ 
lege,  it  is  all  over  with  them— they  ac« 
thrown  upon  their  ewn  resources,  an4 
must  shift  for  themselves  as  best  Ihey 
may  in  the  general  competition :  but  they, 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  vindicate  their 
privilege-«tbeir  all'in'all^at  the  expense 
of  honesty  and  truth.  If  they  tell  us  that 
it  is  an  e/tf  privilege,  and  that  therefor* 
Ihey  should  continue  to  possess  it,  wer 
deny  the  consequence,  and  go  a  littl* 
farthei^*they  shoukt  have  been  stripped 
of  it  long  ago.  Tbe  legal  ordinance  bj 
which  thdr  mppeted  right  is  constituted, 
was  an  act  6f  the  Irish  Parliament,  pass- 
ed about  twenty  years  before  the  Col« 
kge  in  question  bad  an  existence]  il 
was  pasaed  at  a  time  when  a  national 
partiality  might  have  had  some  excuse, 
and  when  Irish  surgeons  bad  no  ohauce 
of  getting  employment  abroad*  Tbero 
was  then  a  Board  of  Examiners  esta- 
blished in  Dublin,  to  deckle  on  thv 
merits  of  all  regukirly-educated  sorgeona 
-^-candidates  for  infirmariea;  and  wheft 
the  College  was  incorporated,  tbo 
powers  of  the  Board  merged  to  tho 
■ew  body,  and  one  of  the  first  aets  of 
the  latter  was  to  pervert  those  powers, 
by  putting  their  own  eooslruction  on 
the  word  reguUtrly^ednemUd.  In  this  the 
monopoly  has  had  its  root  None  were 
henceforth  to  be  accounted  regularly- 
educated  who  had  not  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  Some  of  *'  the  College.''  And 
so  hasthecuftom  been  religiously  kept  up 
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even  to  the  present  day ;  notwithstanding 
the  legislative  union  between  the  two 
coQotries^  which  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,— not- 
withstanding their  own  repeated  (mock) 
demonstrations  of  fair  dealing  and  can- 
dour,—and  notwithstanding  the  general 
indignation  of  all  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  community. 

But  whatever  shadow  of  excuse  the 
old  Irish  parliament,  seventy  years  ago, 
might  have  had  for  conferring  the  sup- 
posed privilege,  (we  say  supposed,  for 
we  have  no  doubt  the  original  intention 
has  been  perverted,)  none  whatever 
must  be  allowed  for  the  effrontery  of 
those  who  support  it  on  the  plea  of 
their  own  pretensions.  What!  the 
Irish  College  (how  droll)  call  in  question 
the  eligibility  of  the  surgeons  of  Great 
Britain  !  pronounce  upon  their  '*  in- 
competence"!  nay,  brand  them  as 
•'  legalized  murderers,  "  slaughterers 
of  their  species,"  and  what  not  •.  Will 
any  one  be  good  enough  to  inform 
us,  who  are  the  men  of  this  mighty 
College  ?  What  have  they  done  ?  What 
have  they  written?  What  have  they 
added  to  the  stock  of  surgical  science 
—what  principle,  what  doctrine  have 
they  established?  We  ought  to  know 
something  about  them,  if  they  ever 
made  a  siir  in  the  scientific  world  ;  but 
really  "we  cannot  charge  our  memory 
with  any  thing  of  the  sort.  The  only  way 
which  the  existence  of  their  establish- 
ment is  brought  to  our  recollection, 
from  time  to  time,  is  by  its  extreme 
turbulence,  and  the  angry  bullying  of 
one  of  its  little  teachers.  And  this, 
forsooth,  is  the  arhiier  scientiarum 
that  undertakes  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  and  competence  of  English  sur- 
geons !     It  is  too  ridiculous. 

-Again,  "  the  system  works  well."  In 

do„H"HW?rf -'T"^^"*^"  ''*'••«  -«f  »»>«  College 
2?ri  "  *'^  ***l*'  Profeteor  (Jacob)  doei  It  fSr 
Uienit-and  nothing  In  HIUionKate  c«n  equal  the 

Md  lome  of  hU  arowed  eompoatUoiia  siren  to  the 


what  respect,  we  should  be  ^lad  to 
know?  We  have  no  time  for  par- 
leying, but  we  take  leave  broadly 
to  deny  the  fact.  Take  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  eUves  of  either  system,  and 
just  compare  their  respective  value  and 
consequence  in  the  community.  Of 
the  Engliih  county  surgeons,  the  irorld 
takes  some  account** those  of  Ireland 
are  quite  unknown.  And  take  the 
best  men  of  this  Irish  College  —  and 
who  are  they  ?  Can  they  stand  fur  a 
moment  in  competition  with  those  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  England, 
France,  or  Germany  i — We  have  heard 
a  sort  of  boasting,  too,  about  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Irish  licentiates  in  the 
army.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  them  by 
their  deeds,  we  must  return  to  our  old 
query—what  have  they  done  ?  Where 
are  their  works— by  their  works  wc 
would  know  them— where  are  their  con- 
tributions to  science? 

Now  let  us  come  to  their  famous 
examinations,  so  much  be-praised  by  the 
retainers  of  the  College,  and  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  more  discretion. 
"  Their  strictness  and  publicity  are  un- 
rivalled." We  have  heard  strange  storiea 
of  this  same  strictness.  "  If  the  sphe- 
noid bone  be  thrown  upon  a  table, 
which  side  of  it  turns  uppermost  ?" — 
Oh,  for  the  pen  of  a  Smollett  to  describe 
what  we  have  heard;  but  let  it  pass. 
The  iirieiness  of  the  examination  is  cer- 
tainly, we  have  no  doubt,  unrivalled. 
It  affords  a  rich  harvest  to  ihegrtHtUr; 
and  what  is  better  still,  if  report  speak 
true,  certain  members  of  the  court  have 
ground  the  very  candidates  whom  they 
examine :  or,  if  they  have  not,  most  un- 
doubtedly  some  of  their  relatives  and 
partners  have.  To  the  publicity  we  have 
only  one  objection  to  make :  grinding 
being  the  order  of  the  day,  and  avowed 
grinders,  in  the  way  of  business,  consti- 
tuting  the  chief  part  of  the  audience, 
perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  ^the 
whole  affair  were  roana^^ed  with  closed 
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.    So  much  for  the  working  of  tbU  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  proper  appli- 

precious  syateni !     We  are  aware  that  cation. 

wc  have  given  it    more  space   than  its  PROFFSSIONAL  PROPHETS, 

intrinsic  worthlessness  would   properly  Nothing  can  equal  the  absurdities  into 

warrant.     In  this  country,  the  8ur{(eon8  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  betrays  its 

of  the  London  College  may  look,  with  votaries    in    these    latter    days.      Our 

a  smile  of  indiflFerence.  on  the  proceed-  ^^'^^^^  contemporary.  Dr.  James  John- 

r            T         .        "^'''            ,  piu^^^w  g^jj^  ventured,  some  months  ago,  upon 

iDgs  we  have  descnhed :  but  in  Ireland,  a  display  of  this  description  with  regard 

we  should  rejoice  if  the  consciousness  to  ciiolera ;   viz.  that  tlie  disease  would 

that  the  eyes  of  British  practitioners  are  «5t^^r  not  make  itd  appearance  in  this 

turned  upon  them,  would  stimulate  the  ^^"'fy*  «^'  ,^Hf  }[  ''  ***»^V?1  '"''"*'* 

.■^-,*      ,^.,          ,.T  come  shorn  of  its  fatality.    These  pre- 

members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Lon-  dictions,   which  were  put  forth   in   a 

don  to  redoubled  energy  in  resisting  the  manner  amusingly  oracular,  had  scarcely 

imposition  which   is    attempted  to  be  been  made  public  ere  the  malady  broke 

practised  upon  them.    We  have  perused  ?\^^  Sunderland,  where,  as  well  as 

-.L    1            .u        .•*•       *     LI-  in  the  adj 01  mug  places,  the  rate  of  mor- 

ivith  pleasure  the  petitions  to  the  legis-  ^^^^^y  ^^'^^^  ^^d»,,33  eontinued  at  some- 

Itttnre  from   Dublin  and   Cork ;    both  thing  above  one  in  Mree,— a  proportion 

are    highly    creditable  to  the  framers  of  deaths  quite  unknown  in  anV  other 

of    them ;    and     we     were   delighted  d«««ase  of  this  country.    The  Doctor, 

, J  J   *      *i      /•         -  cooUv  contemplating  the  circumstances. 

to    observe   appended   to    the  former  has  ckndidly  told  us,  in  his  Journal,  that 

the  name  of  an  enlightened  professor  ««  he  was  a  fool"  for  venturing  on  the 

of  the  university,  who,  if  the  boobies  prediction ;  but  again  waxing  warm  as 

of   York-Street    were  to  be  credited,  j^e  proceeded,  and  encouraged  by  the 

should,    as    a  London    surgeon,     be  fngth  of  time  during  which  the  disease 

.          '      '         .    ,  :  "    «"•»'="">"*'  lingered  in  Sunderland,  in  the  plenitude 

incojii;>i?<eiU  for  the  high  situation  which  of  inspiration  he  ventured  once  again 

he  holds.    But  they  have  already  got  a  to  intimate,    that   he  would   probably 

lesson   at    Limerick,    where  all    their  prove  a  true  prophet  after  all,  and,  in 

efforu  could  not  introduce  their  mono.  f»^^'  ^^^^  "  f^  (^^  ;j»  ^^^.  «^«"|?  »!»^«  y«» 

,       ,     ,.        ,            .  .       r          •_.  gone  (Dec.  lOlb)  he  had  but  little  cause 

poly:  let  them  learn  wisdom  from  this  *,    repent    of    his    prognostications.*' 

betinnes,  or  at  least  patience,  for  they  This  second  and  desperate  "  hazard  of 

will  soon  need  all  the  little  philosophy  the    die"    had   scarcely   been    risked, 

they  can  muster.  ^"^  though  too  late  to  be  retracted,  had 

^                    '  ^  not  yet  been  published,  when  the  sudden 

and   prodigions    increase    of   cases  at 

NATIONAL  VACCINE  ESTABLISH-  Gateshead  and  Newcastle  spread  jrene- 

MENT.                '  ral  alarm.    Would  it  not  be  advisable 

nr          1          *   1          r        *u   u    *  for  those  who  are  bent  upon  withdraw- 

We  arc  happy  to  learn,  from  the  best  au-  .      ^^  ^^.,  ^^^^  j^^^^j^  ^  hereafter  to 

thority,    that   in    consequence  of   re-  ^^^^unce  their  doj^mas  in  the   "  un- 

presenutioiis    made    in     the     proper  known  tongue.--leaving  their  interpre- 

qaarter.  this  very  important  and  useful  •      ^^^jf  ^^^  ^        ^^  ^^.^^  ,,,^11  ^^^^ 

institution  is  to  be  continued.    The  in-  ^,        j^^   with  it  their  fulfilment,  and 

ention  to  abandon  it  must  be  acknow.  ^lus  rendered  the  explanation  safe  ? 

led^ed  to  have  originated  in  very  mistaken  1 

notions  of  economy,  as  it  is  quite  obvious  WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  CHOLERA, 

that  without  some  assistance  from  the  ^^^     f^^^i 

Government,  no  small  risk  would  be  gmm,  Dcatu.  Bemaining. 

incurred  of  the  supply  of  vaccine  lymph      Sunderland 5Sl        900  i 

becoming  cither  very  deficient  or  alto-      N^'wcaaUe  4««        150       116 

getber  lost.     It  is  truly  a  national  ob-      S**'f*!fi***iJ ^^         ®f         ®^ 

Sect,  and  it  may  prove  satisfactory  to  North  Shields...    38         16           8 

our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  vac-  "oughton-le- 1       33         19           6 

cination  continues  to  be  gratuitously  HaSionV.;...    19           6           5 

practised  at  the  several  stations,  and  pittin«on         ,1           1           0 

.he  «™.  transmitted.  «  heretofore,  to  ^^^^Jo^.C^c^ 
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NEW  STYPTIC. 


On  Tuesday    last,    MM.  Talrich    and 
Halma-4[9rand  visited  the  London  Hos- 
pital, to  exhibit  the  effects  of  their  new 
styptic.  A  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons assembled  in  the  anatomical  thea-* 
tre  to  witness  the  experiments.  A  sheep 
having  been   placed   on   the  table.  M. 
Tafrich  cut  down  upon  the  carotid  arte- 
ry, and,  having  raised  it  b^  means  of  a 
hook,  a    longitudinal    incision,   about 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  was  made  in  the 
vessel,  and  while  the  blood  spirted  forth 
in  a  continued  stream  some  fine  tow, 
steeped  in  the  styptic,  was  kept  applied 
with  pressure  for  about  ten  minutes; 
the  wound  \vas  then  plugj^ed  with  other 
pieces,  which   were     retained    by  two 
pirces  of  string  round  the  neck.    Tha 
animal,  after  the  operation,  continued 
moying  about,  when  fresh  haemorrha^^e 
broke  out,  and  about  a  pint  of  blood 
was  lost.    The  styptic  was  therefore  re- 
applied as  before,  and  the  sheep  kept 
quiet,  when  all  bleeding  stopped.     A 
second  sheep  was  then  placed  upon  tha 
table,  and  a  small  piece  of  the  carotid 
artery  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors  i 
the  styptic  was  applied,  but  the  animal 
struggled  violently,  and  fresh  haemor- 
rhage ensued,  which  they  were  unable  to 
check :  St  appeared  to  respire  with  great 
dlfliiculty,  and  in  a  few  minutes  died. 
The  foieigner^  appeared  mortified  by 
the  result  of  this  last  experiment,  and 
M.  Talrich  addressing  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, requested  them  to  suspend  tlieir 
judgment  of  the  efficacy  of  his  styptic 
until  they  had  seen  the  result  of  further 
experiment^.    He  said,  that,  in  English 
sheep,  the  cellular  tissue  was  so  loose 
around  the  artery,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  styptic  applied  to  the  wound 
in  it ;  and  the  difficulty  was  increased, 
in  the  second  experiment,  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  animal,  which  was  much 
pressed  upon  by  those  crowding  around^ 
and  appeared  to  die  from  suffocation. 

The  next  day  the  ^lugs  were  remov- 
ed, and  the  first  animal  appears  to  be 
doing  very  well,  no  hemorrhage  having 
ensued. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
MAXILLA. 
Thih  operation  was  performed  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Loudon  Hospital, 
by  Mr.  Scott.  Pressure  was  made  on 
the  carotid  artery  at  firsi,  but  the 
htemorrhage  was  so  great  that  it  became 


AeoeBdwry  to  seeirre  tlie  fessei  hf  Hgm- 
tort.  The  diseased  growth  wss  of  m  ooft 
fungous  nature,  and  the  patient  bore  iu 
removal  extremely  well.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  the 
ease  when  the  result  is  known. 


NEW    TREATMENT   OF    PAINTERS' 
COLIC. 

M.  Gendrin,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  stated  the  results  of  boieo 
trials  he  had  made  ^vitb  alom  in  rolitf 
from  lead  :  these  were  very  fovourable  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  AS  patients  in  whom 
it  was  used,  recovered.  It  was  given 
internally,  in  solution,  and -from  the 
extent  olf  from  one  to  three  drachins 
a- day.  M.  Gendrin,  however,  was  led 
to  suppose  that  the  benefit  which  re- 
sulted \vas  chiefiy  owing  to  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  contained  in  the  salt  i  he  there- 
fore gave  this  acid  in  water  and  in 
lemonade,  by  which  means  he  states 
that  the  cures  were  effected  with  equal 
certainty  and  greater  rapidity  than  by 
the  alum. — Gaiette  det  HopUtmx. 

MORPHIA  ENDERMICALLY 
APPLIED. 

MM.  Trousseau  and  Bonnkt  recom- 
mend the  application  of  morphia  to  an 
open  surfa(*e  in  a  variety  of  paiMfol 
affections.  The  method  they  bnve 
found  most  convenient  is  to  remove  the 
cuticle  by  means  of  vesicating  ointment, 
containing  ammonia,  (concentrated  am- 
monia and  axunge,  of  each  equal 
parts),  by  which  means  a  blister  is 
raised  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes:  the 
cuticle  IS  then  to  be  removed,  am!  the 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  morphia,  which 
are  preferred  to  tlie  acetate,  as  being 
more  soluble,  are  applied  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  a  grain.  This  may  be 
effected  either  by  sprinkling  the  powder 
over  the  part,  or  making  it  into  a  solu- 
tion with  a  few  drops  of  water .^^/^id. 


ERGOT  IN  MENORRHAGLk. 
Doctors  Pioi^aca  and  Cabini  have 
lately  publislied  some  cases  of  Immode- 
rate menstruation,  in  which  ergot,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm  in  24  hours,  seems  to  have  been 
of  marked  advantage.  The  same  obwr^^ 
vation  applies  to  cases  of  leaeerrbma  si* 
milarly  treated  by  Dr.  BaWonl.'-^iln*> 
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K '     MEDlCO'CHIRUROICAL  flOCtEt Y. 
^  Taei(Uy,DM!.27,  1881. 

Mr.  T.AWRENct  IN  tut  Chaiii. 

^'  Tatt  attcndanee  of  menlbert  thii  aveDing 
wa»  Dot  tery  c<Hirid«nibl#,  nor  was  the  sit- 
ting prolonged  to  tbe  usual  hour  of  breaking 
up.  The  last  part  of  tbe  learned  President's 
paper  on  tumours  was  read,  but  gave  rise  to 
no  discussion.  There  was  some  conversation 
en  kyd*Ckl8»  in  wbieb  Mr.  Langstaff  took  a 
principal  part ;  and  it  was  anoouared,  that 

^  at  the  next  meeting  a  piper,  b}'  Dr.  Hodgkio, 
on  the  nheofbents,  is  to  be  read. 

With  regUrd  to  Mr.  LAwrence*s  paper; 
as  we  did  not  give  a  report  of  tbe  first  part, 
(read  Nor.  6)  and  but  an  outline  of  the 
second,  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  giving  iht  ithoU,  in  tbe  shape  of  an  ample 
abetrket  of 

OlntrvatUmt  on  Tumarit  ^h  Casen  by 
W.  Lawrence,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
The  author  begins  by  remarking  on  the 
gtettt  importance  of  tbe  history  an  d  treatment 
of  tumors— a  subject  hitherto  only  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  There  are  many  difll- 
oult  questions  which  might  be  proposed,  and 
to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given, 
untii  we  possess  better  histories  of  particular 
tumors.  Mr*  L.  professes  only  to  contribute 
his  portion  of  a  labour  which  would  be  best 
performed  by  many  observers  }  snd  he  pro- 
eeeds  to  elucidate  some  subordinate  points, 
with  the  hbpe  that  other  members  may  be 
^  iodueed  to  favour  the  society  with  tbe  tosult 
of  tbeir  eiperience  bearing  on  the  same 
eabject.  When  Collen  wrotct  it  is  plain 
that  nothing  was  known  of  tumors,  in  the 
■lore  restricted  sense  in  which  we  now 
employ  the  term.  Mr.  Aberneth^  was  the 
first  who  took  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  showed  that  grbwth's  constituting 
tumors  ought  to  be  distinguished  and  cba- 
lacterised  by  tbeir  anatomical  structure :  he 
proposed  to  confine  the  term  tumor  "  to  such 
swellings  as  arise  from  some  new  production, 
which  made  no  part  of  the.  original  constitu* 
tioD  of  the  body  ;"  though,  unfortunately,  be 
doea  not  adhere  very  strictly  to  his  own 
defiattioo»  abandoning  it,  in  fact,  in  the  veiv 
same  paga  But  this  is  not  indefensible,  if 
we  only  observe  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
tbe  way:  there  is  such  an  insensible  transi- 
tion from  one  structure  of  this  sort  to  another, 
that  the  most  accurate  observer  is  often 
obliged  to  hesitate  iit  assigning  to  etch  its 
paHieular  place  ;  and  it  is  a  false  analogy 
that  is  commonly  introduoedi  to  compare 
diseases  witb  tbe  species  in  natural  history ; 
fot  tbe  latter  are  distinctions  established  by 
aainre,  while  the  former  may  be  morB 
properly  compared  to  the  ever-varying 
results  of  different  shades  and  combinAtions 


of  eoloor.  Mr.  Lawrance  considers  that 
Mr«  Abemetby's  original  design  of  confining 
the  term  tumor  to  qew  productions  ought  to 
be  strictly  Adhered  to,  and  that  the  distino- 
tion  between  them  and  changes  of  structure, 
although  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily 
established,  is  not  only  useful  but  very  imw 
port  ant,  both  in  pathology  and  treatment. 
With  regard  to  the  natural  history  of  these 
new  productions,  the  author  proposes,  in  the 
first  place,  to  inquire  into  tbe  mode  of  their 
origin  and  increase.  Do  they  arise  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  and  its  coagalatioo,  and 
the  subsequent  organisation  of  ibe  coagolnm  Y 
or  from  the  efiusion  and  organisation  of  co« 
agulating  lymph  1  or  lastly,  from  chronio 
inflammation  ?  None  of  these  explanations 
are  satisfactory ;  for,  according  to  any  one  of 
them,  tumors  ought  to  pass  through  succes- 
sive stages,  and  to  present  different  appear* 
anoes  at  different  sUges  of  their  develops, 
ment ;  in  which,  however,  observation  does 
not  bear  us  out.  Tumors  in  their  earliest 
stage  and  smallest  sise  have  their  peculiar 
structures,  as  well  marked  as  In  their  subse- 
quent progress  and  foil  development.  Those 
explanations  were  probably  suggested  hf 
John  Hunter's  statements,  respecting  th6 
production  of  vessels  in  coagulated  blood, 
tbe  agettoy  of  this  process  in  effecting  tbb 
imion  of  wounds  and  fractures,  and  itft 
occurrence  in  the  effusions  of  blood  int6 
serous  cavities*  We  now  know,  howevef, 
that  tbe  union  ofwt>onds  and  fractures  is 
not  accomplished  in  this. way;  and  more- 
orer,  that  these  processes  most  readily  take 

£)ace  when  there  are  no  coagula  present, 
lut  supposing  for  a  moment  that  tbes6 
explanations  were  feasible,  it  would  be 
rational  to  expect  growing  tumors  to  yield 
te  leeches,  cold  applications,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment;  whereas  no  advantage 
whatever  is  derived  from  this  course  in  new 
productions — ^though  there  may  be  some  ift 
certain  swellings  caused  by  change  of  struc- 
ture, Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  confesses  he 
has  notbine  to  offer  in  place  of  those  expla- 
nations of>vhich  he  disapproves;  and  he 
instances  our  equally  striking  ignorance  ofL 
the  analogous  subjects  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
in  one  part  laying  down  muscle,  in  another 
bo-te,  and  in  another  fat,  and  so  forth. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
new  or  accidental  productions  constituting 
tumors  correspond  in  structure  with  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  produced.  Thus 
we  hate  masses  of  fst  formed  in  the  subcuo 
taneotts  adipous  tissue,  and  on  the  othet 
hand  tumors  of  cellular  structure  occur  ifi 
that  kind  of  cellular  tissue  wbicb  does  not 
contain  fkt.  Tbe  latter  are  bv  no  means  so 
common  ss  the  former;  indeed  we  bave 
no  where  in  books  a  clear  case  of  cellular 
tamour'-^a  cincamstance  which  induces  Mr. 
L.  to  relate  one  or  two  cases  which  occurred 
to  him.     Like  adipous  tumor,  it  is  unat- 
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tended  with  [mud,  end  becomes  troubleaotDe 
or  dengeroua  only  by  reason  of  its  bulk. 

Cellular  tumour. — In  the  year  1826  Mr. 
lAwrence  was  couialted  by  a  iady  twenty- 
eight  years  of  agCf  handsome  and  well 
formed,  with  fair  complexion  and  light  hair. 
She  talked  of  having  a  rapture :  bat  upon 
stripping  to  show  it,  astonished  Mr.  L.  by 
the  sight  of  a  tumour,  twice  as  large  as  his 
head,  hanging  from  one  of  her  buttocks.  It 
.  exceeded  in  breadth  the  transverse  measure- 
ment of  the  two  thighs.  The  complaint  had 
existed  for  four  years,  and  had  not  grown 
fast  during  the  two  first.  Even  at  present  it 
was  only  troublesome  by  its  weight,  bulk, 
and  inconvenient  position.  It  had  com« 
menced  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  la- 
bium, and  had  extended  gradually  along  the 
buttocks  and  beltind  the  os  coccygis.  The 
tumour  was  soft,  but  not  fluctuuting — the 
skin  loosely  connected  with  it,  and  in  some 
parts  partial Ily  excoriated  from  pressure  and 
friction.  The  basis  was  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  tumour,  expanding  into  the  large  mass 
described.  It  extended  from  the  labium  to 
the  OS  coccygis,  and  from  the  edge  of  the 
gluteus  magnus  to  the  anus.  I'his  part 
(the  basis)  measured  twenty-one  inches  in 
circumference,  was  quite  moveable,  but 
of  uncertain  relations  in  front.  Mr.  L.,  how- 
ever, satisfied  himself  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  structures  usually  en- 
gaged in  rapture.  Mr.  Wardrop  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  the  removal  cf  the  mass, 
and  this  Mr.  L.  effected  in  September  1826, 
cutting  through  the  tumour  only  at  that  part 
where  it  was  necessary  to  do  so— where  it 
extended  into  the  vagina.  There  was  much 
hemorrhage,  and  the  lady  was  put  to  bed 
▼ery  faint.  Some  feverish  symptoms  came 
on,  but  they  did  not  prove  troublesome.  In 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  she  left  town  with 
the  wound  nearly  hea'ed.  The  tumour,  on 
examination,  was  found  to  consist  of  a  fleshy 
mass,  elastic,  and  almost  fluctuating  to  the 
touch.  Its  texture  was  uniform,  though 
rather  more  compact  when  pressure  had  been 
made ;  it  was  tough  and  fibroul,  made  up 
wholly  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  entirely 
free  from  fat.  I'be  fluid  in  the  cells  was  not 
examined,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  fluid  usually  found  in  the  in- 
terstices of  natural  cellular  tissue,  lliere 
was  some  return  of  the  tumour  in  1828,  and 
a  second  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Lb  after  the  lady's  confinement  of  her  first 
.child.  The  anterior  prolongation  was  now 
carefully  traced,  as  it  ascended  along  the 
▼a^na  becoming  gradually  smaller.  WbiJe 
being  put  on  the  stretch  tor  the  purpose  of 
examination,  it  suddenly  gave  way  and  was 
found  to  have  tapered  to  a  point.  There  has 
since  been  no  recurrence  ot  the  complaint. 

Between  these  tumours  and  the  enormous 
swellings  in  which  the  male  organs  of  gene- 
ration are  sometimes  involved,  there  is  this 
distinction :  the  former  are  new  productions 


—the  latter  mere  enlargements  of  die  cdla- 
lar  and  cutaneous  tissues,  reeoltisg  from  »> 
terstitial  deposition  consequent  on  repeated 
attacks  of  inflammation  attended  with  tks 
usual  lojal  and  constitutional  aympcom 
Mr.  Lawrence  removed  the  prepace  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  resided  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  had  contracted  thi»  coa- 
plaint.  The  part  was  abont  the  nx«  of 
one*s  fist :  but  it  was  clearly  manifest  that 
the  increase  of  bulk  was  owing  altogether  to 
the  distention  of  the  cellular  tiasoe  :  there 
was  scarcely  any  change  perceptible  n  iis 
anatomical  character. 

Tumort  in  th$  vicinity  rfthe  parotid  glmmd* 
These  are  of  the  nature  of  what  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  calls  Pancreatic  sarcoma,  "  made  np 
of  irregularly  shaped  masses,  in  colour,  tex- 
ture, and  size,  resembling  the  masses  which 
compose  the  pancreas.*'  Mr.  A.  however, 
does  not  recollect  any  case  in  which  he  met 
this  sort  of  structure,  except  in*  the  femaJa 
breast ;  in  one  instance  inaeed  he  observed 
something  like  it  in  a  man  who  had  '*  three 
diseased  lymphatic  glands,  each  the  sise  of  a 
large  plum,  situate  beneath  the  basis  <if  ^e 
jaw  upon  the  mylo-hyoidens  muscle/'  21r. 
Lawrence  has  met  several  cases  of  tomm 
of  this  character  occurring  close  to  the  pavo- 
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tid  gland,  and  near  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  {  and  once,  under  the  basis  of  the  jaw, 
close  to  the  submaxillay  gland.  Do  these 
growths  derive  their  character  from  their  si- 
tuation ?  •  Do  they  resemble  the  saliTaiy 
glands  because  they  are  in  the  viciniCy  oif 
those  structures?  There  is,  Mr.  L.  thinks,  as 
much  analogy  in  the  case,  as  we  ever  see  be- 
tween any  accidental  production  and  a  natn- 
ral  part ;  nor  has  he  seen  any  similar  tnmour 
in  any  other  situation— the  case  to  be  pre- 
sently adverted  to  where  the  new  growth 
occupied  the  angle  of  the  mouth  scarcely  af- 
fording an  exception.  They  are  uneven, 
knotty,'  or  lobulated  on  their  surface,  as  if 
made  up  of  masses  more  or  less  distinct  \ 
and  they  are  sometimes  as  hard  and  incom- 
pressible as  the  most  dense  scirrhous  swelling 
of  the  breast ;  but  in  general  they  are  not  so 
hard— but  still  firm.  1'hey  are  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  surrounding  parts,  and  there- 
fore essily  n.oveable  ;  a  character  which 
they  retain  as  long  as  they  exist,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
scirrhus,  with  which  they  might  be  con- 
founded if  the  mere  circumstance  of  hardness 
were  attended  to.  They  are  not  attended 
with  pain  in  their  growth'-^grow  slowly — and 
the  largest  sixe  Mr.  L.  has  seen  was  about 
that  of  an  orange  ;  nor  are  they  painful  on 
pressure ;  when  cut  through,  they  generally 
exhibit  a  very  light  brownish  yellow  tint,  and 
an  obscurely  lobulated  arrangement.  The 
texture  is  less  hard  and  tough  than  in  sdr- 
rhus,  and  instead  of  being  unyielding  will 
break  short  off.  Some  of  the  larrer  growths, 
however, will  creak  under  the  scalpel,  andoc- 
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ettsionally  exhibit  a  few  bony  particles ;  and 
the  admiztore  of  some  streaka  and  patches 
of  coagulated  lUood  might  seem  sometimes 
to  promise  that  the  complaint  was  of  a  ma- 
lignant  character.    This  sort  of  tumour  has 
oommenced  about  the  ?Oth  year  with  some 
patients ;  with  others,  later.    It  has  always 
been  on  the   left  side,  so  far  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence's experience  goes,  and  generally  in 
contact  with  the  parotid  gland.     It  is  inno- 
oent  :  the  absence  of  pain,  and  the  sound 
state  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands, 
are  well  marked  distinctions  between  it  and 
tamor  of  a  malignant  kind.   It  does  not  lead 
to    any  morbid    constitntional    disposition 
either,  so  thai  extirpation  by  the  knife  has 
been  invariably  and  permanently  successful 
in  every  case — except  one,  in  which  after  an 
operation  by  Mr.  Macilwain,  death  ensued 
from  erysipelas.    But  removal  should  be  ef- 
fected at  OS  early  a  stage  as  possible.    Some 
cases  in  illustration  (five  in  number)  were 
htfre  detailed:  of  these  we  have  before  given 
•ketch  :    but  we  shall  take  this    opporto- 
aity  of  giving  more  at  length  the  case  of  Mr. 
R.  the  mosf  important  and  critical  of  them 
all — whether  we  consider  it  with  regard  to 
the  boldness  of  the  operatiou,  or  the  appa- 
rently dangerous  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Mr.  R.  about  40  years  of  age.  tall  and  ro- 
bust, of  dark  complexion  and  hair,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  excellent  health,  cou9u)ted  Mr. 
LAwrence«  in  the  summer  of  1 8^6,  about  a 
large  swelling  over  the  left  side  of  his  lower 
faw,  which  had  existed  there  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  increasing  slowly,  without  pain  or  in- 
convenience of  any  description.  Recently, 
however,  it  appeared  to  have  become  more 
active  in  its  growth,  and  was  constituting 
rather  a  conspicuous  deformity..  It  was  as 
large  as  a  middle-sized  orange,  irregular  in 
its  surface,  and  with  a  prominent  knob  in 
front  equal  to  a  large  nut.  The  integuments 
were  loosely  connected,  so  that  they  could 
be  pinched  up,  and  the  connexion  was  equally 
loose  in  all  other  directions.  The  whole 
mass  could  be  moved  easily,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  middle  of  the  basis 
might  not  be  more  fixed.  The  evils,  how- 
ever, to  be  apprehended  from  its  continued 
growth,  suggested  strongly  its  removal, 
though  the  lK>undaries  of  the  disease  towards 
the  integuments  of  the  neck  were  so  uncer- 
tain. l*he  patient  having  given  his  conj^ent, 
an  incision  was  carried  over  the  swelling, 
from  the  chin  to  behind  the  ear,  of  which  the 
lobule  was  considerably  elevated  by  the  tu- 
mor. A  perpendicular  incision  along  the 
cheek  joined  this  at  right  angles.  The  tu- 
afor  being  then  quickly  denuded  on  its  ex- 
ternal surface  and  sides,  was  found  to  ad- 
here firmlv  at  its  base  ;  and  several  arteries 
were  divided  in  detaching  it,  Mr.  Lawrence 
could  not  separate  it  in  the  middle,  as  it 
went  obviously  behind  the  jaw ;  so  he  cot  it 
off,  and  laid  open  a  central  cavity,  from 


which  fluid  of  a  yellowish  watery  appear- 
ance escaped.  After  tying  some  arteries,  a 
considerable  mass,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
remainder  of  the  disease,  was  removed  from 
behind  the  jaw  :  it  was,  in  fact,  a  portion  of 
a  cyst,  with  thick  sides,  which,  when  fitted 
to  the  part  previously  removed,  completed 
the  cavity.  There  still  remained,  however, 
a  dark,  livid,  bloody  substance,  of  spongy 
texture,  going  inwards  behind  the  lower  jaw. 
On  its  front  edge  the  external  carotid  was 
beating,  completely  denuded  for  about  an 
inch.  A  close  examination  of  this  spongy 
part  shewed  it  to  be  contained  in  a  thin 
white  cyst,  which  was  connected  by  loose 
cellular  tissue  :  it  was  dissected  out  cautious- 
ly, but  still  it  was  impossible  to  get  behind 
it,  and  the  external  carotid  was  palpably 
beating  on  its  posterior  margin.  The  mass 
broke  down  readily  under  pressure  with  tlie 
finger,  which  passed  behind  the  pharynx, 
between  it  and  the  spine,  to  the  middle  of 
the  neck  ;  the  fragments  were  dark,  reddish, 
soft,  and  friable.  After  the  operation,  it  was 
observed  that  the  mouth  was  drawn  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  was  much  distorted.  The 
tumor  was  of  tolerably  firm  texture,  with  a 
large  central  cavity,  the  sides  of  which  were 
smooth  ;  but  no  communication  could  be  as- 
certained between  the  interior  of  this  cavity 
and  the  spongy  prolongation  behind  the  ra- 
mus of  the  jaw.  The  appearances,  on  the 
whole,  naturally  suggested  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  tumor  was  of  the  fungous  class, 
and  consequently  malignant;  and  whether 
the  part  left  behind  would  be  likely  to  throw 
out  a  bleeding  fungus,  or  lead  to  reproduo* 
tioQ  of  the  disease  ?  Mr.  Callaway,  who  as- 
sisted Mr.  L.  in  the  operation,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  the  tumor  was  shewn, 
thoueht  unfavourably  on  these  points;  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  himself  partaking  of  the  same 
impression,  gave  a  very  bad  prognosis  to  the 
patient's  friends.  Mr.  Wardrop,  however, 
decidedly  pronounced  the  structure  not  to  be 
malignant ;  and  bis  opinion  was  justified  by 
the  event — for  the  patient  had  recovered, 
and  was  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  has  continued 
perfectly  well  to  the  present  time,  'i'here 
was  some  inflammation  and  discharge,  but 
not  of  an  unhealthy  character,  from  the 
wound,  for  about  a  fortnight  after  the  opera- 
tion.    Mr.  R.  then  left  town. 

The  p:irotid  was  much  cut  in  the  opera- 
tion, but  no  inconvenience  was  observed  to 
result. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Lawrence  reports,  the 
cicatrix  and  surrounding  parts  are  quite 
healthy,  and  there  is  no  more  fulness  than  in 
the  sound  side.  The  paralytic  distortion  of 
the  face,  which  was  considerable,  is  dimi- 
nished ;  but  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth  still 
drops,  and  the  eyelids  do  not  meet  in  at- 
tempts to  shut  the  eye  i  but  no  inconvenience 
is  experienced  from  this  circumstance. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Abemethy's  doubts, 
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418  to  vhetlMr  tbe  BweHings  in  tlie  UwmU 
bre«ct»  which  he  mentioiis  u  iUuttniti«B»  of 
ilia  pancreatic  saicoma,  are  new  pmihtotaeo* 
or  change*  of  structure,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  dc« 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  thoee  tomors  ere  new 
prodoctions,  "  being  generally  loose  in  their 
situation,  sorreoiKied  by  a  distinct  capsule, 
•ad  eihibiiing  a  structure,  which,  althoagh 
•oalogoos  to  the  gland  in  which  they  are  more 
or  less  imbedded,  is  yet  clearly  distinguishable 
from  it."  Sir  A.  Cooper  well  describes  these 
in  his  *'  lUnetrations  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Breaat,*' 'under  the  name  of  chronic  mam* 
inary  tomors.  They  differ,  however,  from 
the  tumors  above  described,  by  being  much 
softer  and  looser  in  texture,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly and  minutely  lobulated  throughout 
l.*bey  never  exhibit  the  same  scirrhous  hard, 
ness,  nor  are  they  unattended  by  pain  ;  these 
mammary  tumors,  in  fact,  are  often  the  cause 
of  severe  suffering.  In  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  their  anatomical  characters,  they  are 
obvioosly  assimilated  to  the  part  in  which 
Ihey  are  produced. 

Tunton  wkieh  jmt  on  a  MaUgmmt  /igpett.^-^ 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  distino- 
don  between  innocent  and  malignant  tusMrs, 
which  is  of  great  importance  in  practice, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  operation,  Ims  never  been  clearly  traced. 
Tumors  which,  in  their  regular  progvsss,  de- 
stroy life  by  the  chsnges  occurring  in  the  af- 
fected part,  sQch  as  ulceration,  bleeding, 
sloughing,  or  by  causing  similar  productions 
in  oUier  parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly 
in  important  internal  organs,  or  by  both  to- 
gether, are  considered  malignant ;  and  the 
oocurreuoe  of  serious  local  and  general 
aymptoms,  the  developments  of  new  growth 
in  other  parts,  and  the  existence  of  sueh  con- 
stitutional suffering  as  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  organs  of  consequence  are  involved  in 
the  affection,  are  generally  regarded  as  de- 
cided proofs  of  malignant  character,  and  in- 
superable objections  to  an  operation.  Mr. 
Ahemethy  has  described  a  disease  of  this 
sort,  under  the  name  of  iubercuUud  aircoma, 
■rhich  he  s^ems  to  have  chosen  in  coase- 
<|aence  of  the  secondary  growths  consisting 
of  small,  hard  msMes,  or  tubercles;  it  is,  he 
says,  of  a  very  malignant  nature.  Mr.  Law- 
uence  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  original 
tumor  was  of  a  most  threatening  aspect,  in 
which  several  smnller  swellings  had  shewn 
ihemselves  in  other  parts,  and  the  patient 
hsd  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
by  severe  constitntional  distorhance,  but 
where  amputation  was  perfoimed  with  com- 
fdoie  sucoess,  or  li£B,  stall  events, prolonged 
for  many  yeass.  The  case  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent caution  against  ooncloding  hastily 
■pen  the  malignancy  of  a  disease,  and  this 
iMpolessness  <M  apatient's  situation. 

A  gentleman,  i7  years  of  age,  bad  a  ta- 


If  m  bis>ieft  4bigb.  and  «m  i 
nfAdfy.    JIo  consulted  4  i«ry  4 
geoo,  who  it  first  advissd  aiDp«iaia<Mi«  hm 
on  the  day  appoiutsd,  wasso  ilsTWorf  m  ths 
local  and  g^ieiml  symptoms,  ihml  he  40ia- 
mined  not  to  proceed  nalil  ■  snw—il^iias 
should  have  been  held  on  tbo  cas«.     F««r«f 
the  most  celebrated  practitionois  nsssolvod 
'that  the  affection  wasmalfgaanc,  and  tbmt  aa 
operation  would*  not  be  justifiable.    The  pa- 
tient, however,  (resolvad  io  avail  bamaelfcd 
any  opportanity,howev#r  aligbi)  adopted  Ibo 
suffgestioD  of  a  friend,  and  oallod  in  6v  W. 
Blisard  and  Mr.  Lawrenco.    Thaso  gstis* 
men  found  a  tumor  of  an  elastic  feel»  onds- 
fined  in  its  cironmferance,  about  4  aacbas  ia 
diameter,  and  with  the  skin   ■i>»«ying  aad 
bright  red  on  the  anterior  and  inacr  pMt  of 
the  left  thig^,  a  little  above  the  knee.  Tfacra 
was  a  firm  indolent  swelling  as  largo  as  a 
hen's  egg  imbedded  in  the  eolt  parts  at  tba 
back  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  similar  oaa  ia  tbe 
back,  near  the  spine ;  one  as  large  as  a  sat 
over  the  loft  eye,  and  several  smaller  oars 
just  under  the  skin  in  vMious  parte.     All 
these  smaller  productions  had  shoara  tbeni- 
selves  subMquently  to  the  appearaaes  of  tbo 
large  tumor  in  the  thigh.    The  patisiK  was 
almost  worn  out  by  pain  and  want  of  ivsr, 
excessively  emaciated,   and  tnoobled    with 
profuse  fetid  perspirarioa.    Mr.  LawnaBca 
confesses  that  he  oonsiderad  tbs  oaae  ta  be 
f  ery  hopele8s,from  the  strong  probability  fibat 
the  disease  had  reached  some  of  tbe  vital 
internal  organs.    Things,  however,  did  boc 
appear  in  quite  so  unfavoorabla  a  poiat  of 
view  to   Sir  W.   Blisard,  and  ampaiatiaB 
was  accordingly  performed  two  daya  aftrr, 
(March,   1819.)     This   wss   abont  half  a 
year  after  the  first  appearance  of  tbeswol. 
ling.    Relief  was  immediately  axperioaead, 
and  the  patient  eventually  tecovoivd.     Tbo 
tumor  in  the  eyebrow  was  removed  ia  iaC5. 
In  December,  1898,  the  same  gaaUoaun 
had  a  tumor  removed   from  bis  foraarm, 
which  used  to  give  him  indescribable  tortorv. 
darting  upwards  and  downwards  like  elactric 
shocks  along  the  line  of  tbe  ulnar  nerve.   The 
diseaas  proved  to  fas  seated  betwoea  tbe  flexor 
earpi  nlnaris  and  the  bone,  and  the  aewa 
adherrd  so  closely  to  it  that  a  portion  was 
removed   with  the  tumor.    In  Deoonber, 
1890,  he  earns  to  Mr.   L.  again  about  aao- 
ther  tumor,  seated  in  the  dob  of  the  stu«p, 
vrhiohbad  beeome  troublesome  witbiii  tbe 
preceding  six  weeks,  and  was  atlcadod  with 
electric  dartings  of  pain  from  the  spot  to  cbs 
body.    Upon  iu  removal,  tbs  swelling  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  tlaa  white  capsale, 
and  homogeaeoas:  in  compaelneas,  tough- 
ness,  and  eohmr,  it  approadied  to  the  cba- 
lacierB  of  schktus.    l*ho  pelvis  sad  dsnal 
Ismon  remain  nearly  as  they  wars  tweWe 
years  sgaTheappetite,  hsateb,ands««agth, 
are  tolerably  good  ;  bat  tbaie  is  of  late  ia* 
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icrewM  of  mktttrwg,  mtnaafge  MBsatioat, 
.Badden  dartingt  90a  thooting^.  ocoasioning 
convulsive  movement!,  and  compared  to  the 
effects  of  electricity,  are  often  eiperienced. 

FrodoctioiM  of  diMimilar.ebaraeter  are 
often  found  eombmed  in  one  and  the  eaine 
morbid  growth ;  hence  much  difficulty  arises 
in  determining  the  nature  of  tomorSf  and 
deciding  the  qieation  of  operation.  The 
•tnmon  of  bonee  afford  an  example.  From 
tbe  interior  of  these  organs,  more  especially 
the  femur  and  tibia,  there  are  frequently 
produced  growths  of  the  medullary  kinif, 
decidedly  malignant ;  or  of  the  fibrous  and 
iOaseons  deacription,  of  an  innocent  charao- 
ler ;  or  growths  of  both  these  kinds  blended 
together.  Now  all  these  productions  pass 
under  the  vague  term  of  ostao-sarcoimi,  a  term 
which,  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  banish  entirely  from  medical 
oomenclatnre :  to  the  terms  fungus  hsma- 
todes,  melanosis,  cancer  of  bone,  fibrous  and 
osseoos  growths.  &c.  he  has  no  objection,  as 
they  senre  Co  render  onr  descriptions  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  intelligible,  and'  enable  us 
,to  lay  down  rational  rules  of  treatment.  The 
following  is  a  case  of  tumor  of  mixed  cha- 
meter ;  the  result  of  the  operation  has  been 
liigbly  satisfactory. 

A  poor  woman,  aged  30,  came  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  at  the  latter  end  of 
June  1831.  On  the  left  leg.  immediately 
below  the  knee,  was  a  swelling  neartj  as 
iofge  as  her  head ;  it  rendered  the  joint 
searlv  motionless.  It  was  apparently  com. 
posed  of  smooth  rounded  masses,  separated 
oy  slight  depressions.  The  skin  upon  it 
was  distended  and  nearly  fixed,  but  not  un- 
healthy looking.  The  superficial  veins  en. 
.larged  and  nnmeroua.  In  front  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  (when  the  disease  was  first  no- 
.ticed),  the  integuments  were  glossy  and 
livid,  with  a  shallow  ulcer  about  the  siae  of 
«  half-crown  in  the  centre.  This  was  where 
a  aioogh  had  been  produced  by  caustic.  In 
eome  parte  the  tumor  was  of  bony  hardness, 
while  in  others  it  was  soft  and  elastic.  Tbe 
glands  in  the  groin  not  enlarged.  The  dis. 
«ase  began  in  Decembex  18te8,  after  a  hurt 
from  a  fall. 

Its  growth  was  gradual  and  without  pain, 
until  February,  1830,  wken  it  grew  much 
larger  and  was  occasionally  very  painful. 
The  patient  was  in  other  respects  healthy, 
and  not  an  unfit  subject  for  an  operation. 
Tbe  thifh  was  ampuuted  July  td,  1831. 
Much  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation, 
,the  vessels  of  the  part  being  very  numerous  ; 
but  every  thing  went  on  well.  On  the  29(h 
tbe  ligatures  came  away,  and  by  tbe  11th  of 
August  the  stump  was  healed,  and  the  pa- 
tient sent  home  dieerful  and  well.  The  tu- 
jnor.  upon  examination,  was  found  to  arise 
firon«und  be  inseparnbly  connected  with  the 
upper  six  inches  of  the  tibia;  there  was 
A  coDtiiMiity  of  osseous  sobstanoe  betvecii 


them,  divided  by  a  Tertical  section-;  the  oii* 
gin  of  the  mass  was  traced  to  the  centre  of 
.the  tibia ;  the  whole  consisted  partly  of  tough 
^brous  tissue,  with  bone  in  abundance,  and 
partly  of  medullary  matter,  containing  amme* 
Toos  cells,  of  which  the  largest  were  from 
one  Co  two  inches  in  diameter.  l*he  oeils  were 
filled  with  watery  transparent  yellow  fluid, 
and  some  of  them  contained  a  little  coagu- 
lated blood.  But  the  medullary  subsUnce 
composed  the  nucleus  of  the  tumor.  (Pre- 
parations  of  tlie  mass  were  exhibited.) 

In  cases  of  medullary  growths,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  is  much  more  rapid 
than  in  the  above  instance  ;  and  it  is  attend- 
ed with  severe  pain  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  a  man  22  years  of  age,  whose 
thigh  was  amputated  in  the  summer  by  Mr. 
Earle,  on  account  of  a  large  medullary  tu- 
mor growing  from  the  former,  the  disease 
had  come  to  a  crisis  in  five  months,  and 
'with  most  distressing  annoyances. 

Encytled  Twnon, — The  extreme  rnriety 
observable  in  cysts,  and  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
same  principles  of  treatment  were  not  appli- 
cable in  all  cases  of  these  tumors.  Sometimes 
the  cyst  is  like  the  thinnest  serous-  mem- 
brane, containing  a  watery  finid.  Sometimes 
it  is  fibrous,  compact,  and  thick,  perhaps 
with  a  cuticular  or  horny  lining,  or  with  a 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  texture,  containing 
either  thick  fluid  or  compact  fat.  Fibrous 
cysts  must  be  either  let  alone,  or  removed 
by  the  knife :  to  irritate  them  is  not  only  in- 
effectual, but  yeiy  dangerous.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  to  the  serous  cysts :  we 
make  an  incision  into  the  structure  and  keep 
it  open,  and  produce  obliteration  by  inflam- 
mation. 

In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  L^iwrence  had  under 
his  care,  at  tbe  LondonOphthalmicInfirmary, 
a  man  about  40  years  of  age,  with  a  partial 
protrusion  of  the  eve<ball.  It  had  been  of 
slow  growth,  attended  with  deep  seated  pain 
in  the  01  bit,  depriving  tbe  patient  of  rest, 
and  reducing  him  groatly  in  flesh  and 
strength.  The  globe  was  pushed  out  of  the 
orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  thrust  down- 
wards, but  was  still  covered  with  the  lids. 
Vision  was  destroyed.  A  tumor  was  found 
to  be  projecting  under  the  superciliary  ridge, 
not  distmctly  circumscribed  nor  moveable. 
An  obscure  fluctuation  having  been  perceived 
in  it,  the  tumor  was  penetrated,  when  about 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  clear  watery  fluid  ran 
out.  Two  days  after,  a  soft  opaque  white 
substance  presented  itself  in  the  puncture ;  it 
yras  removed  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  when  it 
proved  to  be  an  hydatid.  Two  or  three  moro 
came  away  nest  day.  The  puncture  having 
been  now  enlarged,  and  tepid  water,  beiag 
injected,  half  a  teacupfnl  or  hydatids  of  va- 
rious sixes  were  brought  away. 
■  The  ^lobo  of  the  eye  now  reeomed  i4s  aatu- 
raJ  pontioo,  and  the  pain  ceased  altoftthcsr. 
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A  puriform  diic  barge  took  place  from  the 
opening,  bat  soon  diminished,  and  the  pimc- 
tore  closed.  The  eye  remained  amaarotic, 
bj^t  recovery  was  complete  in  all  other 
respects. 

In  cooclosion,  Mr.  Lawrence  observes 
that  Professor  Delpech  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  has  given  two  cases  of  serous 
cv8t  in  the  o  bit ;  one  of  them  containing  a 
clear  serous  fluid — the  other,  a  single  largo 
hydatid.  In  each  case  he  made  an  opening 
and  introduced  charpie.  But  Mr.  L.  dis- 
approves of  the  method,  as  likely  to  excite 
and  keep  up  serious  inflanmation  ;  and  re- 
fers to  the  cases  above  related,  as  proving 
that  the  great  object  can  be  accomplished 
without  having  recourse  to  any  such  process. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kq>t  at  Edmonton,  iMt'uude  51^  37'  32"  N. 
Longitude  0°  b'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Tmb  warmth  of  the  day  is  observed  by  means 
of  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  north,  in 
the  shade,  standing  about  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  extreme  cold 
of  the  night  is  ascertsined  by  a  horizontal 
self-registering  thermometer,  in  a  similar 
situation.  The  daily  range  of  the  barometer 
is  known  from  observations  made  at  inter- 
vals of  four  hours  each,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  the  same  time  in  the  evening. 
The  weather  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
are  the  result  of  the  most  frequent  observa- 
tions. I'he  rain  is  measured  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock. 
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Charles  Henry  Adams. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER. 

We  this  week  publish  aneitia  number  of  the 
GusetU,  containing  a  seUetion  of  Cases  and 
Letters,  SCcfrom  the  reports  made  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  ;  together  with  numerous  valu- 
able papers  and  documents  on  the  sulyeet  of 
Cholera,  CompeUed  as  we  have  been  to  adopi 
some  method  rf  keeping  pace  with  the  wishes  of 


our  correspondents  on  other  subfeets,  wnd  mi  the 
Same  time  of  giving  publicity  to  the  increasing 
number  of  communications  on  Cholera,  we  kmve 
deemed  it  most  expedient  to  throw  them  tate  lAs 
present  form,  leaving  U  entitelif  opiiomal  ^eith 
our  readers  to  procure  them  or  not,  as  they  think 
proper.  It  will  be  observed jhat  the  paging  is  m 
contrived,  that  the  volume  may  be  bound  up 
equally  well  with  or  without  the  supplementary 
number. 

The  mau  if  original  matter  this  week  laid 
before  the  public  is  altogether  unprecedented  in 
the  awials  of  any  medical  hebdominal  Journal  ; 
and  having  thus  cleared  off  most  if  what  had 
b^un  to  accumulate  to  a  formidable  extent,  we 
are  once  more  ready  to  give  immediate  imeertiom 
to  the  papers  of  those  who  may  honour  us  with 
their  patronage. 

We  are  requested  by  Dr.  Aldermm,  of  Hull, 
to  state  that  Mr.  rtelding  and  Mr.  Cravem 
were  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  and 
assisted  at  the  itupection  in  the  interesting  ease 
of  Simulated  Cholera,  contained  m  ow  last 
Number, 

The  papers  of  Dr.  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Smith,  Dr. 
Copland,  Dr,  Alderson,  Mr.  Burnet,  Mr,  Bate- 
man^  and  Dr.  Howison,  are  preparing  for  puh~ 
Uoation, 

Mr,  Earle  oti  Diseases  of  the  Hip,  nert  \ 


BOOKS   RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Remarks  on  the  subject  of  Lactatioa,  &c. 
By  Edward  Morton.  M.D. 

A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Cooaamptiooi. 
Second  Edition.    By  John  Murray. 

A  Treatise  on  Cholera  Morbus,  Irom  the 
French  of  Baron  Larrey.    B^  H.  Pateraoo. 

An  Antidote  to  the  pemiciooa  Doctrine 
of  Non-Contagion,  itc    By  Henry  Bird. 

On  Indigestion  and  Costiveneas;  «ttk 
Hints  on  the  important,  safe,  and  efficacioos 
Means  of  relieving  Diseases  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  by  Lavements.  Second  ^tion. 
By  Edward  Jukes. 

Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry,  com- 
prising a  systematic  Series  of  Experimenta. 
Second  Edition.     By  David  B  Reid,  M.D. 

ERRATA. 

In  our  No.  for  Dec.  31, p.  S»,/or  •*  loblenndn«,*« 
read  *'ladlbunda».*'-P.  899.  Arsl  column,  be- 
tween the  7tb  and  9th  Unee.  Insert  a  line,  which 
had  dropped  out,  viz.  '*  the  potitlon  accounted 
for-heart,"  Ac— Same  page,  col.  2,  1.  18.  tor 
"  Inch  and  half,"  read  •'  ounce  and  half  :••  also. 
In  part  of  the  Impression  of  the  Sopjilemeat  to 
the  present  No.  p.519*,/»r  '*  muvtafaptmit'cKa,** 
read  "  rousUrd  emetics.*' 

W.  WiLSON»  Printer,  »7»  Sklnner-Strccl*  LeudtM*. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1832. 


A  LEITER  FROM  SIR  WILUAM 
CRICHTON, 

Phyalcian  \n  Ordinary  to  tb«  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  bla  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Crichton,  M.D. 
F.Il.8.  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  llusala,  residing  io  England. 


Account  of  the  various  Modes  of  Treat- 
ment adopted  in  Cholera  by  the  Ger^ 
man  Phytiaans  in  St,  Peter$hurgh, 

The  British  piractitioners  residing  in  St. 
Petersburgli  have  probaltly,  ere  now, 
cooiiDunicated  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience during  the  epidemic  cholera  of 
that  capita],  to  their  country  men  in  Great 
Britain. 

But  as  they  form  a  very  small  part  of 
the  medical  practitioners  nere,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  vou  to  know  what  means 
hare  been  employed,  and  with  what  suc- 
cess, by  a  much  larger  division  of  the 
sons  of  Esculapius— the  German  medi- 
cal practitioners.  I  have,  therefore, 
been  at  some  pains  to  note  down  such 
information  on  this  subject  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  and  enclose  it  here- 
with for  your  perusal,  leaving  you  to 
make  what  farther  Uitc  of  it  you  may 
think  most  expedient.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  following 
pages  was  obtained  by  direct  corre- 
spondence with  the  individuals  named, 
but  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  was 
derived  'from  the  politeness  of  Dr. 
Ranch,  w!m  passed  the  first  four  weeks 
ofthe  epidemic  at  St.  Pete rsburgh— took 
regular  notes  during  that  time  of  all  the 
different  systems  of  treatineut  which 

214.-.IX. 


came  under  his  observation,  and  had 
the  goodness  to  allow  me  to  make  use 
of  these  notes  for  the  following  ex- 
tracts. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  observe  that 
some,  though  very  few  cases  occurred, 
in  which  the  efforts  of  nature  alone,  and 
unassisted,  got  the  better  of  this  formi- 
dable di^^case.  Dr.  Busch,  physician  to 
the  prison,  had  the  medical  inspection 
of  a  part  of  the  Columna,  which  you 
know  lies  low,  and  is  intersected  with 
canals,  upon  which  a  number  of  barks 
are  usually  moored.  The  people  be- 
longing to  them  (jteasants  from  the  in- 
terior, generally  in  the  flower  of  life) 
were  lodged,  either  in  the  barks  or  in 
miserable  huts  on  the  shore.  For  seve- 
ral days  in  the  beginning  of  the  epide- 
mic these  people  suffered  neither  the 
officer  of  police  nor  the  doctor  to  come 
near  them,  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
both  hnd  the  purpose  of  poisoning  them  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  they  found  that 
some  cholera  patients  in  the  neighbour- 
ing houses  were  recovering  under  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  that  they  themselves 
ran  no  risk  of  being  forcibly  transported 
to  the  hospital,  that  they  consented  to 
see  Dr.  Busch.  He  found  among  them 
'patients  in  all  the  stages  of  cholera; 
several  with  the  worst  symptoms  with- 
out attendance,  and  even  without  the 
necessary  covering.  Some  of  them  had 
drank  warm  milk,  some  cold  water,  or 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  very 
few  had  taken  medicine,  and  roost  of 
them  refused  all  medical  aid.  Never- 
theless, Dr.  B.  upon  visiting  them  again, 
although  he  found  that  several  had  died«. 
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yet  some  of  those  who  had  had  the 
worst  symptoms  were  recoverinf^. 

In  the  cholera  hospital  on  the  Peters- 
bur^h  side,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Dr.  Elkan,  the  following  treatment  was 
adopted.  The  patients  were  first  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  which  they  seldom 
coold  support  for  any  length  of  time. 
•Some  were  taken  out  of  the  bath  with 
the  skin  as  cold  as  vvhen  they  went  into 
it;  others  were  a  little  warmed;  and 
the  weak,  or  almost  impalpable  pulse, 
was  a  little  raised.  After  this  most  of 
the  patients  were  blooded,  and  gr«  v. — x. 
calomel,  with  gtts.  xx.— xl.  Laudan. 
liquid.  Sydenham!,  and  gtts.  x.  olei 
.Cajeput,  administered:  this  dose  was 
repeated  twice  or  thrice,  at  intervals  of 
two  hours.  Frictions  coUld  not  be  em- 
ployed, from  the  small  number  of 
.nurses.  Sinapisms  on  the  abdomen 
i\'ere  universally  applied,  and  the  pa- 
tients kept  as  warm  as  poesible.  Many 
recovered ;  and  among  others,  the  very 
first  patient,  a  young,  vigorous  boat- 
man, whose  pulse  could  not  be  felt  when 
he  was  brought  in.  The  crisis  took 
place  by  perspiration. 

In  the  cholera  hospital  in  Vassily 
Astroff,  under  Dr.  Lichtenstadt,  the 
patients  were  treated  first  with  magis- 
terium  Bismuthi,  and  sinapisms  alone. 
Subsequently  a  variety  of  other  reme- 
dies were  employed.  On  the  20th  June 
the  patients  were  transferred  into  the 
magnificent  regimental  hospital  of  the 
Finland  Guards  ;  and  as  early  as  the  2d 
July  the  daily  number  of  recoveries  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  deaths.  The  re- 
medies most  adhered  to  \verc  those 
above-mentioned;  the  sinapisms  were 
rendered  more  acrid  by  the  addition  of 
pepper;  vapour-baths  had  little  suc- 
cess ;  frictions  could  seldom  be  employ- 
ed, on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
patients;  bleeding  was  employed 
oftcncr  in  the  latter  congestive  stage  of 
the  disease  than  in  the  beginning; 
phosphoric  aether  was  employed  in  some 
of  the  most  severe  cases  of  the  paralytic 
form  with  success,  fn  most  cases  of 
recover]^  there  was  no  critical  sweat; 
the  patients  \vere  lightly  covered,  and 
the  weather  being  warm,  the  windows 
were  kept  open  from  morning  till  even- 
ing. Dr.  Lichtenstadt  observed  that 
the  magisterium  Bismuthi  had  more  suc- 
cess in  hospital  than  in  private  practice*. 

*  Dr.  Llchtenaudt  lost  iibout  half  of  the 
patlcnta  received  Into  hit  Iio«plt«L 


I'robably  it  was  taken  with  more  regu- 
larity. The  same  remark  was  romde  by 
several  otlier  medical  men  who  adminis- 
tered this  remedy. 

Dr.  Lemaire,  who  was  very  zealous  in 
the  treatment  of  poor  people  in  their 
own  houses,  (visites  d  Homicih)  waj» 
accordintc  to  Dr.  Markus,  very  success- 
ful in  his  practice.  He  began  some- 
times by  a  small  bleeding,  but  oftener 
with  dry  capping,  or  cupping  with  sea- 
rificatioD  at  the  praecordia.  He  Chen 
gave  gr.  iij.  tartar  emetici,  dissolved  in 
warm  water  and  taken  gradnallv ;  then 
warm  milk  and  barley,  water,  l^e  tar- 
tar emetic  was  repeated  or  not,  accord, 
ing  to  circumstances.  He  seldom  em- 
ployed sinapisms,  nor  did  he  employ  arti- 
ficial means  for  warming  the  patients. 

The  method  of  stafi'-surgeons,  Brai- 
lofiT  and  lsenl>eck*,  was  as  follows. 
After  a  small  bleeding  the  patient  was 
laid  in  bed,  well  covered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  bags  of  heated  oats.  Then 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  common  salt 
(muriate  of  soda)  were  dissolved  in  Jxii. 
of  warm  water.  The  half  of  this  quan- 
tity was  given  warm,  and  at  one  dose,  to 
the  patient.  If  this  dose  (as  generally 
happened)  was  vomited,  a  sinapism  was 
laid  on  the  region  of  tlie  stomach ;  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  above  solutioa 
was  given  (cold)  every  hour,  and  every 
3—5  minutes  a  table-spoonful  of  a  warm 
infusion  of  dried  raspberries,  flor. 
Sanibuci.  &c.  This  was  continued  till 
perspiration  wasinduced*  or  till  the  cold 
sweat  grew  warmer;  till  the  pulse  rose, 
and  the  anxiety  and  pressureon  thebreast 
di.9appeared.  The  linen  reonired  to  be 
changed  repeatedly  during  the  perspira- 
tion. If  the  patient  became  very  weak, 
which  was  commonly  the  case,  he  was 
covered  more  lightly,'  and  took  gtts.  xx. 
liquor,  anod.  Honmanni.  The  whole 
body  was  washed  three  times  a  day  with 
warm  brandy  and  vinegar.  \Micn 
cramps  in  the  extremities  were  present, 
frictions  with  sp.  Angelicss  compos, 
were  employed.  When  vomiting,  anxi- 
ety, and  spasm  were  got  under,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  diarrhoea  and  gene- 
ral debility,  a  table-spoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  was  given  every  hour :— • 

R  Aqun  Aromatice  cojugltbet  Jviij. ; 
Gam.  Arab.  5J. ;  Sp.  Nitri  Onlcts, 
3j.— ij. ;  T.  Opii,  gtts.  jc^xx. 

*  SUff-rargeon  Ucnbcck  bad  perfiitd  a 
voyage  rouud  the  world,  and  bad  occMtoa  to  ob* 
serve  tbe  cholcrs  at  tbt  UuiUIm. 
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tbe  use  of  which  was  generally  soon  fol- 
lowed by  secretion  and  excretion  of 
urine.  This  treatment  was  remarkably 
saccessfnl.  Of  thirty  patients  received 
in  the  hospital  from  the  be^innini?  of 
the  epidemic  (IStli  Jane),  till  the  9th 
July,  only  three  died.  The  debility  af- 
ter recovery  was  great,  and  the  con- 
valescence of  course  tedious.  It  must 
be  observed,  that  none  were  received  in 
this  hospital  hut  individuals  employed  at 
the  Custom-house,  who  were  under  daily 
medical  inspection,  and  consequently 
sent  to  hospital  on  the  very  first  appear- 
Bnce  of  disease.  Dr.  Meyer  tried  this 
method  in  private  practice,  but  without 
success.  I  may  add,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  common  salt  was  found  very 
advantageous  in  the  Russian  army  in 
Poland,  whither  I  had  sent  the  recipe 
by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

In  the  hospital  attached  to  the  Hop- 
intendantskaia  (board  of  green  cloth), 
and  in  his  private  practice,  *  Dr.  Haku 
employed  sinapisms,  frictions,  with 
oleum  hyoscyami,  tinct.  opii,  liquor, 
ammonias  caust.,  and  oleum  terebin- 
thinae.  Seldom  venesection.  He  gave 
internally  the  tinct.  opii,  ammoniata 
(pharm.  Kossicae)— 

R  Opii  pari,  Jm. 
Olei  Aniii,  3j. 

Alcohol.   Ammoniat.  ^zxzii.     Macera 
per  Beptimanam,  et  cola. 

in  doses  of  gtts.  xz.  dropped  on  sugar, 
every  ten  minutes,  until  the  vomiting 
and  purging  stopped,  after  which  lie 
gave  no  meuicinc.  The  result  was  good, 
and  the  typhous  stage  occurred  seldom. 
The  method  of  Dr.  Lerche  is  remark- 
able from  its  great  success,  from  its 
simplicity,  and  from  the  very  small,  al- 
most haemseopathic,  doses  in  which  the 
principal  medicine  was  administered. 
His  observations  were  principally  made 
in  private  practice,  as  tbe  hospital,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  bad  been  placed, 
was  destroyed  during  the  riot  which  took 

flace  at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic. 
le  began,  where  it  was  possible,  with  a 
small  bleeding,  or  with  tbe  application 
of  leeches  to  the  prsecordia ;  gave  then, 
if  the  tongue  was  foul,  and  the  symp- 
toms not  very  violent,  an  emetic  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  tartar  emetic,  in  soda  wa- 
ter ;  employed  in  all  cases  clysters  of 
decoct,  semmum  lini ;  applied  acrid  si- 
napisms to  the  abdomen  and  extremi- 
ties, and  gave  camphor  and  aqua  amyg- 
dal.  amar.  in  minute  doses  internally. 


R  Gammi  Arabici,  ^s. ;  Aqoie  floniai 
Tilie,  5v. ;  Aqua  Amygdalanim  Ama- 
rarum,  3s8. ;  JulepiiCampb.  3ij — Jsa. 
M.     D. 

Of  this  mixture  one  table -spoonful 
was  given  every  hour,  or  every  two 
hours.  In  cases  of  great  weakness,  or 
violent  spasm,  the  patient  took  alter- 
nately with  this  medicine,  gtts.  xv.  li- 
quor corn,  cervi  succinat.  In  the  ty- 
phous stage  Dr.  L.  employed  leeches 
ad  tempora  vel  ad  nueham,  cold  fomen- 
tations, and  the  dropping  of  aether  sul- 
phuricus  on  the  head ;  also  external 
derivantia  of  various  kinds,  and  avoided 
tbe  internal  use  of  all  stimulants  and 
excitants.  Of  sixty  patients  who  had 
decided  symptoms  of  cholera,  and 
among  whom  were  several  very  severe 
cases,  and  whom  Dr.  Lerche  treated  ac- 
cording to  this  syFtem,  he  says  he  did 
not  lose  one.  ft  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Dr.  L.,  who  bad  himself  a  pretty  sharp 
attack  of  cholera  in  tbe  beginning  of  the 
epidemic,  was  not  sufficiently  recovered 
to  visit  patients  till  the  29th  June,  at 
which  time  the  disease  was  beginning  to 
assume  a  milder  form. 

Dr.  Seidlitz,  Physician  in  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Hospital,  had  occasion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epidemic,  to  observe 
principally  the  severe  paralytic  form  of 
the  disease,  his  patients  being  chiefly 
sailors  who  had  been  invalided,  or  were 
addicted  to  drinking.  Nothing  pro- 
duced so  powerful  an  effect  in  rousing 
to  reaction  the  fast  sinking  vitality,  as 
a  stream  of  cold  water  directed  along 
the  back  of  the  patient  by  means  of  a 
fire-engine.  This  operation  was  re- 
treated every  three  hours,  and  had  al- 
ways at  least  some  effect.  The  body 
became  uarmer,  the  pulse  more  dis- 
tinct, the  countenance  more  lively ;  but 
these  eflccts  were  generally  of  short  du- 
ration. Dr.  S.  always  bled  if  the  pulse 
was  to  be  felt,  and  the  skin  retained  any 
warmth.  Other  medical  treatment  was 
employed  according  to  circumstances; 
but  frictions^  sinapisms,  and  warmth, 
were  never  omitted.  From  the  nature 
of  his  patients  Dr.  S.  was,  of  course, 
not  very  successful.  Dr.  S.  speaks 
highly  of  friL'tions  of  the  whole  body 
with  warm  oil,  a  remedy  which  was  em- 
ployed with  great  success  tluring  the 
Turkish  campaign  of  1829,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plague. 

Dr.  Bluhni*  found  tbe  magisterium  Bis- 

*  Dr.  Blahm'tf  practice  li  Mid  to  have  bvcn  rerv 
sacce»«ful.  C"t^f^n]o 
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muthi  verv  useful  when  the  tongue  was 
clean.  Besides  venesection  and  the 
usual  external  remedies  which  he  al- 
ways employed,  be  derived  ^reat-advan- 
taj^e  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  epide- 
mic, in  cases  where  vomiting,  purging, 
great  anxiety,  and  violent  spasm  were 
present,  from  the  use  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  In  the  typhous  stage  he  gave 
aqua  oxymuriatica,  cooling  drinks,  even 
lemonade,  and  applied  leeches,  sina- 
pisms, &c. 

Dr.  Stttrmer,  at  the  Institute  of  St. 
Catherine,  be^an  the  cure  with  a  hot 
bath,  in  which  the  patient  remained  only 
a  few  minutes;  the  extremities  were 
then  enveloped  with  flannel,  which  had 
been  soakea  in  hot  water ;  and  a  warm 
cataplasm  of  horse-radish  and  vinegar 
was  laid  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The 
violent  irritation  of  the  skin,  caused  bv 
the  latter  application,  which  is  much 
greater  than  tliat  caused  by  sinapisms, 
was  continued  as  long  as  it  could  be 
borne,  and  during  this  time  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  were  rubbed  succes- 
sively with  warm  vinegar,  and  then  warm- 
ed by  the  application  of  bags  filled 
with  heated  oats,  or  bottles  filled  with 
hot  water.  If  the  pulse  was  palpable 
at  the  admission  of  the  patient,  or  l>e- 
came  so  during  the  above  treatment. 
Dr.  S.  let  blood  to  the  amount  of  half 
a  table  spoonful,  or  a  wliole  one  every 
hour,  or  even  half  hour,  out  of  a  large 
opening  in  the  vein.  By  this  means  he 
found  that  he  rendered  the  circulation 
freer,  and  avoided  the  danger  of  collapse, 
which  had  been  frequently  observed  af- 
ter copious  detraction  of  blood .  Dr.  8. 
made  his  patients  smell  constantly  at 
vinegar,  had  towels  steeped  in  vinegar 
hung  up  round  the  bed,  and  kept  the 
windows  open  during  the  day.  The  only 
internal  remedy  he  employed  was  the 
following : — 

R  T..  ValerianaB  iEther,  3iij. ;  iElheris 
Acetici,  3ii. ;  T.  Opii.  3j. ;  M.  15  drops 
every  bait   hour,  hour,   or  two  hoars 
pro  re  nata. ;  for  drink,  a  warm  tnfasion 
of   dried  raspberries,    Flor   Sambaci, 
TiliiD,  &c. 
The  success  of  this  treatment  was  very 
considerable,  but  Dr.  S.  had  the  same 
advantage  as  the  medical  men  at  the 
custom  houses,  that  of  receiving  bis  pa- 
tients in  the  very  first  stage  of   the 
disease.    He  had  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  disease  in  several  of  the 
Governments  id  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. 


Dr.  Deppe,  physician  in  chief  to  cbe 
Foundling  Hospital,  emploved  the  fol- 
lowing means: — First,  baths,  veneaec- 
tion,  and  friction ;  and  then  a  dose  of 
gr.  vi.  Sulphate  Quininfe,  four  timea  re- 
peated at  mtervals  of  two  hours.  The 
cholera  yielded  frequently  to  thia  treat- 
ment, but  sometimes  recurred  periodi- 
cally, after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours ;  when  it  \ras  again 
subdued  by  the  same  remedy.  More 
than  the  half  of  the  patients  received 
into  the  cholera  lazaret  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  epidemic  (i.e.  from  the  begin- 
ning of  it  to  its  acme),  recovered  under 
this  treatment;  but  as  none  were  re- 
ceived but  the  inmates  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  who  were  under  constant  me- 
dical surveillance  (consequently  all  (reA 
cases),  this  result  cannot  be  called  very 
favourable. 

The  opinions  of  the  St.  Petersbnii^b 
medical  practitioners,  on  the  effects  of 
various  medicines,  as  communicated  to 
me  chiefly  by  Dr.  Ranch,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Warm  baths  were  declared,  by  the 
greater  number,  to  be  of  little  use,  be- 
cause the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  increased  to  such  «  degree 
while  the  patient  was  in  the  bath,  that 
he  seldom  could  remain  in  it  beyond  a 
very  short  time*.  Sometimes  the  pa* 
tient  fainted  outright  in  the  bath,  and 
frequently  he  was  taken  out  colder 
than  when  he  went  into  it.  The  vapour- 
bath  was  in  general  more  useful,  but 
was  also  sometimes  attended  with  the 
same  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Many  medical  men,  and  Dr.  Ranc^h 
among  others,  found  that  the  good  ef- 
fects of  friction  with  ^pir.  Vini  Cam- 
phorat.  Capsici,  Angelicse,  brandy  and 
vinegar,  &c.  were  frustrated  hj  Uie 
rapid  evaporation  of  those  spirituous 
substances,  and  the  cold  produced  there- 
by ;  which,  however,  could  be  avoided 
by  contiuuing  the  operation  with  dry 
flannel.  At  all  events,  oWj  combina- 
tions— as  Linimentum  Volatde.  with  an 
addition  of  Tr.  Cantharidum,  Camphor, 
Oleum  TerebinthinsB,  Liquor  Amroonise 
Causticus— answered  better.  The  last 
of  these  could  not  be  borne  sometimes, 
on  account  of  irritatuig  the  skin  too 

•  It  U  a  remarkable  clrcnmaUnce,  Chat  the 
eontrary  was  the  case  at  If  oecow.  Dr,  Marcas, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  obMrring  both  epi- 
demics, found  the  warm  bath,  at 'Moscow,  tii 
ustbil  as  it  stncrmUy  appeared  to  bchurtnilat 
8t.  Petcrsbnrgh. 
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Tiolently;  in  particular  wben  severe 
spasm  was  present,  which  was  evidently 
iBcreased  bv  this  application.  Dr. 
Ranch  found  that  friction  with  dry  flan- 
nel, contiooed  without  interruption  for 
several  hours,  was  as  beneficial,  or  more 
so,  than  Spirituosa.  Warming  the  body 
with  bags  filled  with  heated  oats,  earthen 
bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  &c.  was 
generally  approved  of.  Warm  aroma- 
tic fomentations  and  cataplasms,  were 
also  found  useful,  especially  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  Irritation  of  the  surface 
of  the  abdomen  by  sinapisms,  horse- 
radish and  vinegar,  &c.  was  regarded  bv 
all  as  essential,  and  never  to  be  omittea. 
Bntvrum  Anlimonii,  and  even  the  Moxa, 
used  with  the  same  intention,  had  many 
advocates.  A  curious  case,  illustrative 
of  the  utility  of  external  irritants,  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Scholtz.  He  was  culled 
to  see  a  house-servant  (Dvornick), 
whom  he  found  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
paralytic  form  of  cholera,  and  appa- 
rently in  agonic  mortis.  In  this  situa- 
tion. Dr.  S.  could  not  resolve  to  send 
bim  to  the  hospital,  fearing  he  might 
die  on  the  road,  and  thought  it  even  su- 
perfluous to  prescribe  for  him ;  espe- 
cially  as  he  declared  that  he  could  take 
nothing  He  therefore  merely  desired 
tbe  patient's  comrade  to  rub  his  abdo- 
men with  warm  tar,  and  left  him  in  the 
supposition  that  he  had  not  above  half 
an  hour  to  live.  The  next  day,  Dr.  S. 
on  inquiring  for  the  patient,  was  much 
astonished  to  hear  that  he  was  com- 
pletely out  of  danger,  and  not  less  so  to 
learn  how  his  prescription  had  been  fol- 
lowed. The  comrade  of  the  patient  had 
immediately  set  a  pot  of  tar  on  the  fire, 
had  heated  it  to  ebullition,  and  then, 
with  a  large  painting-brush,  had  laid  on 
a  thick  coat  of  boiling  tur  over  the 
whole  abdomen  of  the  patient.  The 
cholera  was  gone,  but  the  whole  skin  of 
the  anointed  parts  was  gone  along  mih 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  terrible  oueration  the  pa- 
tient hardly  felt  it,  though,  as  roiglit 
naturally  be  expected,  he  suffered  se- 
verely before  it  was  over.  He  said  him- 
self, that  he  felt  the  general  heat  of  the 
body  gradually  increasing,  and  that  he 
was  relieved  from  the  severest  pains  by 
making  water.  He  got  perfectly  well. 
'J'he  remarkably  beneficial  effects  of 
general  and  local  blood-letting  were  ac- 
knowledged by  all ;  and  I  should  be 
much  disposed  to  recommend  Dr.  Stur- 


mer*s  method  of  taking  away  smali 
quantities  repeatedly,  preferring,  bow- 
ever,  Ij.  or  5i8B.  at  a  time,  instead  of  a 
table-spoonful.  In  the  paralytic  form 
of  this  disease,  t.  e.  when  no  symptom 
of  reaction  was  present,  loss  of  blood 
generally  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Clysters  of  decoct,  semin  Lini,  starch, 
and  other  mucilaginous  substances^ 
with  or  without  opium,  were  generally 
used  with  advantage.  Clysters  of  de- 
coct, rad.  Ratanhias  were  tried,  but 
without  benefit.  With  regard  to  inter- 
nal treatment,  a  great  number  of  medi- 
cal men  declared  themselves  decidedly 
against  opium,  in  every  form  and  stage 
of  the  disease.  Some  preferred  large 
doses  given  seldom,  to  small  ones  fre* 
quentlv  repeated,  and  vice  versA,  The 
general  impression  was,  that  the  invasion 
of  the  typhous  or  congestive  stage  was 
accelerated  by  this  drug.  Several  phy- 
sicians, among  whom  were  Dr.  Rehman, 
spoke  hiirhly  in  praise  of  the  acetas 
morpbiae,  given  in  doses  of  ^  grain  every 
two  hours,  five  or  six  times  successively. 
Some  employed  the  same  remedy  exter- 
nally, on  the  endermic  plan.  The  grea^ 
cause  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  opium 
appears  to  have  been  the  wish  to  stop 
the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  mode- 
rate the  spasms.  All  these  symptoms, 
however,  are  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  disease,  which  has  often  proved  fati^ 
without  any  of  them.  When  they  are 
present,  as  indicating  reaction,  they 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  rather  fa* 
vourable  symptoms,  and  consequently 
ought  not  to  be  be  too  promptly  check- 
ed. Calomel  was  frequently  given  in 
doses  of  gr.  iij.--v.  It  was  found  more 
useful  in  the  latter  stages,  when  con- 
gestion or  inflammatory  tendency  was 
observed  in  the  bowels  or  brain,  than 
in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  Larg<» 
er  doses,  as  recommended  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  practitioners,  were  not  found 
useful.  Volatile  remedies,  as  oleum 
Cajeput.  ol.  Menthse  pip.,  aether  sul- 
phuncus  et  aceticus,  liquor  Hoffmanni, 
liquor  cornu  Cervi  succinati,  were  fre« 
quentlv  employed,  but  without  any  re- 
markable success.  The  last  of  these  re- 
medies was  even  administered,  in  doses  of 
a  teaspoonful  at  a  time,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Riga  practitioners  in  cases  of 
great  weakness,  and  sometimes  with 
advantage.  Liquor.  Anod.  Hoffinanni, 
held  in  the  mouth  for  some  time  before 
it  was  swaUowed,  and  inspired,  as  it 
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were»  in  the  form  of  vapour,  was  often 
foond  to  assist  in  checking  the  vomiting. 
Pills  of  ice  have  procured  the  same  re- 
lief. Mosclius  ana  Ras  moschi  cum  am- 
brA  were  found  useful  in  exciting  re- 
action in  the  paralytic  form,  but  their 
effect  was  transitory.  Tartar  emetic 
was  administered  in  various  doses,  and 
with  various  intentions— by  some  with 
success,  by  others  not.  Conseqnently 
-some  talk  highly  in  its  praise,  while 
others  entirely  aisap prove  of  its  em- 
ployment. The  same  was  the  case  with 
magisterium  fiismuthi. 

Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  above  observations,  as  indeed  from 
all  others  made  during  the  ravages  of 
this  terrible  malady  in  its  course  through 
the  Russian  Empire. 

Ist.  That,  as  long  as  the  epidemic  is 
in  its  first  and  highest  intensity*  no  me- 
dical  treatment  hitherto  uiscovered 
seems  to  have  any  decided  power  over 
it;  and, 

2dly,  Tliat,  when  the  disease  has 
assumed  a  milder  form,  the  only  gene- 
rally efficacious  treatment  appears  to 
consist  in  Mood-letting,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  external  irritants. 

No  internal  remedies,  however  pow- 
erful, have  been  of  any  use  when  these 
were  neglected,  and  the  most  inert 
treatment,  aa  Dr.  Lerche's  campho- 
rated mixture,  or  even  warm  milk,  has 
been  successfully  administered,  when 
blood-letting,  sinapisms,  frictions,  and 
external  warmth,  have  been  timely  and 
sufficiently  employed. 

It  is  a  most  melancholy  confession, 
but  a  no  less  true  one,  that,  after  the 
cholera  has  spread  its  devastations  from 
Ceylon  to  Archangel,  and  from  Oren- 
berg  to  Berlin,  we  are  almost  as  far 
from  a  rational  metbodus  medendi  as 
we  were  when  it  first  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

May  its  progress  through  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  Europe,  calamitous  as 
it  must  be  considered,  be  at  least  at- 
tended with  the  advantaj^e  of  calling 
forth^  in  some  master  mind,  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  nature  and  cure  of 
this  enemy  of  the  human  race— the  Asi- 
fitic  cholera  I 


MODE  IN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS 
PROPAGATED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medicml 
GozeUe. 

Sir, 
The  great  difference  of  opinion  which 
prevails,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
present  epidemic  cholera  is  propagated, 
and  the  importance  of  the  question,  as 
the  foundation  of  the  measures  taken 
to  arrest  its  ravages,  are  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  any  individual  offering  hia  re- 
marks on  the  subject. 

When  we  trace  the  pro^res^s  of 
opinion  on  this  question,  from  the 
time  the  epidemic  appeared  in  In- 
dia, we  fina  that  its  great  resemblance 
to  the  common  cholera  suggested  the 
inquiry  whether  its  origin  could  be  ez- 

Slained  by  the  causes  supposed  to  pro- 
uce  this  as  well  as  certain  other  epi- 
demic diseases— namely,  peculiar  states 
of  tbe  atmosphere  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it 
was  observed,  that  the  necessarv  uni- 
formity in  circumstances  was  neither  to 
be  found  in  the  climate  or  localities 
of  the  places  to  which  it  spread,  nor  in 
the  state  of  tbe  atmosphere  At  the  time 
the  disease  prevailed  in  them. 

The  existence  of  malaria,  another  of 
the  assigned  causes  of  epidemics  over 
such  an  extensive  country,  and  in  places 
differing  so  greatly  in  elevation,  negree 
of  dryness,  and  fertility  of  their  situa- 
tion, was  too  improbable  to  obtain 
much  attention. 

Although  the  progressive  course  of 
the  disease,  as  well  as  many  instances  of 
persons  who,  having  communication 
with  the  sick,  were  subsequently  attack- 
ed, and  its  appearance  in  places  after  the 
arrival  of  persons  from  districts  where 
the  disease  raged,  strongly  counte- 
nanced the  probability  of  its  being 
contagious ;  yet  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  propagation  presented  so  many 
facts  contradictory  to  this  explanation, 
that  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of 
British  practitioners  in  India.  In  this 
country,  however,  the  doctrine  of  its 
extension  by  contagion  obtained  more 
advocates ;  and  when  the  continued 
progress  of  tbe  disease  in  Europe,  where 
we  have  no  record  of  its  previous  ap- 
pearance in  this  destructive  and  wide- 
spreading  form— the  increasing  dissimi- 
larity in  climate  and  situation  of  the 
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places  attacked^and,  above  all,  its  pro- 
frreaaive  course,  not  arrested   by    the 
frosts  of  winter,   had  furnished  more 
facts  apparently  impossible  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  a^enc)*  of  any  at- 
mospheric influence.    The  minority  of 
Suropeaus  adopted    this    belief;    but 
we    ouffht    to    observe  that    they  did 
BO  whikt  the  disease    was    yet    at   a 
distance,    and    contradictory '  observa- 
tions did  not  carry  that  weight  which 
they    assumed    when    its  pnenomena 
were   passing   in    review  l)efore  their 
«yea*.     Both    in    Asia    and    in    Eu- 
rope, personal  acquaintance  with  the 
ilisease  has  diminished  the  nnmber  of 
those  who  stand  op  for  the  contagious- 
ness of  cholera ;  a  circumstance  which 
ou^ht  to  teach  us  less  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  East  Indian  practitioners 
than  they  have  received  in  this  country, 
and  less  confidence  in  the  infallability 
of  opinions  formed  on  the  testimony  of 
others. 

A  medium  opinion  of  its  nature  has 
been  adopted  by  many,  that  it  is  partly 
propagated  by  contagion,  partly  by  other 
causes.  Much  of  the  difficulty  of  re* 
conciling  the  explanation  with  the  facts 
IS  thus  removed.  Yet  the  question, 
how  can  we  arrest  its  ravages?  is  left 
more  embarrassed  than  before.  The 
means  most  effectual  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  contagious  diseases,  have 
unfortunately  proved  the  best  adapted 
to  increase  the  mortality  of  epidemics 
produced  by  different  causes.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  most  rigid  and  perfect  se- 
clusion could  not  protect  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  unless  the  propagation  of 
the  disease  was  owing  wholly  to  conta- 
gion. Before  entering  on  a  particular 
examination  of  the  first  ({uedtion— has 
this  disease  been  extended  whollj^  by 
contagion  ?  I  may  remark,  that  it  is 
only  from  a  general  examination  of  the 
whole  facts  that  we  can  form  any  accu- 
rate conclusion  ;  and  that  the  <|uick8and 
we  are  especially  to  avoid,  is  that  of 
reasoning  from  a  few  observations  here 
and  there  collected— the  great  source  of 
all  the  difference  of  opinion  on  its  na- 
ture which  has  existed,  and  in  conse- 

'  There  is  Mme  IndieUnctneu  in  the  MS.  here : 
we  have  added  the  word*  '*  bat*'  and  *'  they  did 
BO,"  in  the  last  paragraph,  because  they  seem  to 
he  essential  to  whut  appears  to  ua  to  be  the 
miter's  meaning.  We  cannot  pledge  ouraeWea 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
places  mentioned,  as  they. cannot  well  be  made 
oat  f^om  the  ropy,  and  as  we  find  them  dUTerently 
spelt  iu  difftf/eut  worka,  and  even  oo  maps.— 
£d.  Oas. 


qncnce,  of  the  inefficiency  of,  the  means 
taken  to  arrest  it.  It  woald  there* 
fore  answer  no  purpose  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  repetition  and  comparison 
of  the  various  conflicting  statements 
which  have  been  made  in  favour  of  this 
or  that  view  of  its  nature:  partial  and 
contradictory  as  they  are,  they  will  al- 
ways remain  inadequate  for  its  decision. 
Whilst  the  evidence  of  its  whole  course 
remains  broken,  imperfect,  and  deflcient 
as  it  is  in  the  detail  of  many  most  im* 
portant  circumstances,  we  cannot  do 
the  question  of  its  coniaf^ious  nature 
more  justice  than  by  selecting,  for  par- 
ticular examination,  a  part  to  which 
objections  of  insufficient  extent  cannot 
be  made ;  that  upon  which  we  have  the 
most  authentic  and  best  connected  in- 
formation i  affording  also  the  greatest 
weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this 
view  of  its  nature— namely,  the  course 
of  the  epidemic  of  1830,  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow. It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  here  found  the 
evidence  from  which  they  pronounced 
this  disease,  contagious. 

The  reader  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  detail  of  its  course,  to  require 
a  repetition  of  the  particulars  relating 
to  its  appearance  on  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Persia,  in  the  spring  of  18'i0, 
spreading  along  the  southern  and  wes- 
tern shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  reaching 
Astrachan  on  the  20th  July ;  taking  the 
course  of  the  Wolga  upwards ;  at  length 
appearing  at  Moscow  on  the  12th  Sep- 
tember, liaving  attacked  the  interme- 
diate towns  in  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. Upon  these  general  facts  is 
rested  the  probability  of  the  disease  be- 
ing propagated  by  contagion ;  to  prove 
which,  we  require  evidence  that  it  has 
been    communicated     from    place    to 

fdace  by  individuals ;  of  which  the  foi- 
owing  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect. 

From  the  port  of  Bacou,  on  the  OiSr 
plan,  it  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Astrachan  (without  any  intermediate 
place  being  affected)  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  of  war,  amongst  whom  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  on  the  3d  of  July,  when 
at  the  distance  of  290  miles  from  Bacou 
and  GO  from  Astrachan  ,-  that  the  vessel 
was  brought  to  the  Sedlovitz  Lazaretto, 
within  which  place  the  disease  was  con- 
fined until  the  20th.  On  that  day  foi  r 
people  were  taken  ill  in  the  city,  near 
the  river  Rutum,  and  from  this  point  the 
disease  imperceptibly  spread  over  the 
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whole  town.  That  Jthe  Inhabitants  of 
the  Tartar  villages  were  in  constant 
communication  with  the  town,  and  to 
them  many  families  fled  as  the  disease 
spread.  That  the  first  person  taken  ill 
at  Ischerapacha  (27th),  a  village  eight 
miles  from  Astrachan,  was  one  out  of 
several  persons  who  bad  been  in  the 
town  in  search  of  work.  That  many 
fishermen  who  were  in  the  town,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  disease,  fled;  some 
up  the  Oural,  others  down  the  Wolga, 
to  M akoosk  and  Schitensky,  two  places 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Some  of 
them  fell  sick  on  the  way,  others  on  ar- 
riving at  their  homes.  At  Krasnoyar, 
on  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Wolga, 
it  first  seized  a  private  of  invalids  and  a 
girl  thirteen  years  of  age,  both  recently 
arrived  from  the  capital.  That,  at  the 
salt  dep6t  of  fiasousk,  ten  miles  off  the 
highway,  an  Armenian  convalescent  from 
the  cholera  arrived,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, at  the  house  of  a  private  of  the 
Siiard,  who  was  taken  ill  and  died  next 
ay ;  and  the  disease  spread  afterwards. 
In  its  course  up  the  line  of  the  Wolga 
to  Ouraesk,  it  evidently  accompanied 
fugitives  from  places  successively  at- 
tacked. At  Tshernogan  a  barge  arrived 
on  the  29th  July,  with  several  rowers 
on  board  ill  of  the  disease ;  on  the  8th 
August  it  began  to  prevail  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  and  passed  across  the  river 
to  the  neighbouring  Kirghis,  as  well  aa 
upwards  to  the  villages  of  Soloduc- 
koosko  and  Vaesooka,  in  one  of  which 
the  first  person  attacked  was  a  military 
pensioner,  who  had  beon  exposed  to 
the  disease.  That  at  Tsaritscn,  Douboo- 
ka,  Saratoff,  Khoalinsk,  Lamara,  iSJisch- 
nei  Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Zaroslaff, 
Rybrusk,  all  its  first  victims  were  either 
navigators  of  the  Wolga  or  persons  ar- 
rived from  places  where  the  disease  had 
raged.  That  at  Rasan  the  first  death 
was  an  individual  from  Mischnei  Nov- 
gorod, and  tu  Pensa  the  disease  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  inhabitants 
fleeing  from  Saratoff.  That  the  disease 
was  carried  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Don 
by  a  KossackfWho  had  been  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Katchalinskara  to  buy  provi- 
sions at  Doubooka;  he  was  taken  ill  on 
his  return,  and  died.  How  it  arrived 
at  Moscow  is  not  known.  Such  is  the 
evidence  of  communication ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  instances  of  the 
(protecting  power  of  seclusion.  "  Many 
iarms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trachan remained  exempt  from  the  epi- 


demic, having  broken  off  all  interoovrse 
with  the  diseased  d'lstricta.  In  jauoy 
villages,  too,  where  means  of  aecurity 
were  taken,  although  the  cholera  ra^ 
around,  the  result  was  equally  forts- 
nate;  for  instance,  the  lordship  of 
Smernov,  Bekeloo,  and  Prince  Dolgo- 
rousky;  the  Moravian  colony  ofSarepla, 
eight  miles  from  Tzaritzen.  The  same  i» 
also  said  to  have  taken  place  in  sone 
other  places,  the  names  of  which  aie 
not  mentioned.  If,  from  the  evidence 
now  collected,  we  give  our  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  disease  being  props- 
gated  by  contagion,  we  cannot  reflect 
on  the  rapidity  and  fatality  of  iu  pnw 
gress,  breaking  out  in  Bacou^  aeeording 
to  the  earliest  date,  15th  June,  and,  on 
the  18th  day  afterwards,  in  a  vessel  at 
290  miles  distance ;  at  Astrachan,  about 
250  miles  from  Bacou,  on  the  20th 
July  ;  reaching  Tzaritzen,  250  miles  ap 
the  Wolga, in  fifteen  days  more;  and,  but 
two  days  after  this,  breaking  out  at  Sara- 
toff, 200  miles  still  further  on  ;  spread- 
ing from  hence  to  Peusa,  140  miles 
distance,  in  eleven  days,  and  reaching 
Mischnei  Novgorod  in  ten  days  more; 
and,  lastly,  breaking  out  in  Moscow, 
a  distance  >of  260  miles  from  that  place, 
in  sixteen  days  later ;  a  distance  of  850 
fu sides  ;  that  between  Peusa  and  Nov- 
gorod in  fifty-six  days;  destroying  at 
Astrachan,  during  the  first  ten  days,  433 
out  of  1229  attacked;  at  Saratoff  2367 
in  the  first  month,  and  at  Moscow,  in 
less  than  two  months,  5451  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  2576  died.  At  Pensa  1200 
were  seized,  and  800  died  in  the  first 
fourteen  days.  At  Novgorod  1967  were 
affected;  1174  died  in  fifty-one  days. 
I  repeat,  we  cannot  reflect  on  tbb  great 
rapidity  and  mortality,  so  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  virulent  of  all  knows 
contagious  diseases,  without  being 
struck  with  this  great  difference  pre* 
seated  by  the  cholera— a  rapidity  for 
which  the  shortest  latent  period  is  in- 
sufficient, and  a  number  attacked,  to 
account  for  which  it  is  necessarv  tosup> 
pose  both  that  an  unusual  number  were 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  infection, 
and  that  an  unusual  proportion  of  these 
were  susceptible  of  receiving  it 
There  is  no  information  that  unusual 
numbers  were  exposed;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  probable  that,  from  the  fear 
of  contagion,  few  were  exposed  ;  and 
if  an  unusual  proportion  were  suscep- 
tible, this  would  be  borne  out  by  direct 
facu.    Unfortunately,  this  k  one  of  the 
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very  important  subjects  on  which  the  re- 
porters of  this  part  of  its  course 
have  neglected  to  give  any  evidence : 
but  if  we  are  allowed  to  make  use  of 
observations  made  in  parts  where  the 
disease  was  not  less  rapid  or  destructive 
in  its  progress,  we  ftnci  that  the  average 
of  persons  aifected  after  exposure  is  far 
less  than  in  other  contagious  diseases,— 
It  is  astonishingly  small.  Now  of  these 
general  facts,— rapidity  and  mortality 
of  its  courjic,  and  the  <smaU  number  of 
the  exposed  who  have  been  attacked,— 
the  latter  is  the  least  liable  to  misre- 
preseutation  or  error,  and  at  least  of  as 
ranch  value  as  the  former.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  throw  such  impossibilities 
u  the  way  of  this  supposed  communi- 
cation from  individual  to  individual, 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  it  has  been  as- 
serted. 

We  are  not  informed  that  the  sailors 
of  the  vessel  who  were  attacked  on  their 
passage  between  Bacou  and  Astrachan, 
nad  been  exposed  to  sources  of  conta- 
gion in  the  former  place,  or  whether 
they  had  left  Bacou  before  the  disease 
broke  out  there.  It  is  not  shown  how 
the  disease  was  communicated  from 
those  confined  in  the  Seedooch  laza- 
retto to  the  inhabitants  of  Astrachan ; 
but  it  is  8<iid  that  it  spread  impercepti- 
bly over  this  town.  It  has  been  said  to 
have  been  carried  to  many  places  by 
fugitives,  or  people  travelling  from 
places  where  the  disease  raged,  yet  we 
are  not  often  informed  that  these  fu- 

?fitives  had  been  exposed  in  the  places 
rom  whence  they  came,  or  had  com- 
munication with  those  attacked  in  tlie 
places  to  which  they  had  fled.  At 
Onolesk,  Ischerepacha,  Krasnagar, 
IVlakoosky,  Schitinsky,  Ischenogar,  and 
Kasan,  it  is  merely  said  that  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  after  the  arrival  of  per- 
sons from  places  where  the  disease  was 
present,  and  who  were  either  taken  ill 
on  the  way  or  subsequently.  At  Bosink 
salt  dcpdt,  it  is  said  to  have  attacked  a 
private  of  the  guard,  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  an  Armenian  convalescent 
from  the  cholera,  at  his  house.  This 
is  the  best  instance  given  out  of  the 
many  thousand  cases  which  occurred 
in  a  course  of  more  than  lOOO'milesi 
and  with  regard  to  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Don— • 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  laid  par- 
ticular stress  upon  by  some— i  take  it 
toi>e  very  unfortunate  for  the  supposi- 


tion  that  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  contagion,  that  the  Kossack,  said  to 
be  the  bearer  of  it,  died  after  his  return 
to  Katchalwskara  on  the  7th  August, 
the  very  day  on  which  it  is  said  to  nave 
appeared  at  Doubooka,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  received  the  disease. 
A  circumstance  which  occurred  in  the 
Orenberg  epidemic,  shows  how  cau- 
tiously we  ought  to  examine  this  kind 
of  evidence.  At  Rasupna,  where  seve- 
ral of  the  garrison  (on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease)  were  taken  ill,  four 
days  after  the  death  of  a  man  who  had 
been  seized  immediately  on  his  arrival 
from  Orenberg,  Dr.  Schennoo  dis- 
tinctly mentions,  that  not  one  of  the 
individuals  who  had  visited  this  person, 
were  attacked  ;  that  of  those  attacked, 
not  one  had  been  exposed  to  the  conta- 

gion  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
y  him ;  and  that  its  extension  in  the 
garrison  was  not  prevented  by  an  early 
and  rigorous  quarantine. 

After  all,  can  it  be  said  that  the  evi- 
dence amounts  to  more  than  this,  that 
had  it  been  already  proved  contagious, 
it  might  have  been  communicated  in 
the  manner  stated  ? 

We  ought  also  to  recollect,  that  a  track 
of  country  like  this,  where  the  population 
is  collected  on  the  banks  of  a  large  navi- 
gable river,  in  the  line  of  most  easv  in- 
tercourse—the numbers  collected  in 
towns,  as  well  as  the  greater  proportion 
there  rendered  liable  from  mode  of  life, 
and  the  situation  of  their  habitations— 
the  information  of  its  appearance,  so 
easy  to  obtain  in  such  places,  so  difficult 
in  a  thinly  inhabited  and  little  civilized 
neighbourhood,  and  the  constant  com- 
munication existing— would  all  contri- 
bute to  furnish  a  number  of  instances, 
both  as  to  its  course  and  mode  of  pro- 
pagation, similar  to  contagious  diseases, 
greater  than  those  here  collected,  and 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  persons 
looking  no  further  for  proofs,  than  to  a 
limitea  number  of  cases  of  traceable 
succession,  out  of  the  multitudes  on 
which  no  information  is  given ;  or  that 
the  interval  of  a  few  days  between  its 
appearance  in  towns  distant  from  each 
other  more  than  100  miles,  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  assumed  order  of 
attack  of  epidemics  produced  by  at- 
mospheric influences. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  by  which  inquiry  mostly 
guides  observation :  thus  the  ^  most 
striking   facts  are  passed  by  without 
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notice,  when  the  attention  is  occupied 
by  an  opposite  view  of  any  question ; 
poor  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  are,  all 
favour  contagion  :  elsewhere  observa- 
tions have  generally  been  found  on  both 
sides. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  persons  fleeing  from  places 
where  it  raged,  as  well  as  in  boatmen 
on  their  passai^e,  may  stand  in  favour 
of  contagion,  like  the  assertion,  that  it 
'  followed  the  march  of  troops  in  India, 
until  corrected  by  the  observation,  that 
when  the  disease  was  prevalent,  wherever 
the  greatest  number  were  exposed  to 
atmospheric  vicissitudes,  fatigue,  and 
other  agents,  there  the  greatest  number 
were  affected.  Dr.  Daun  furnishes  us 
with  some  valuable  remarks  on  this 
head*. 

Augmenting  the  iteight  of  evidence 
against  contagion,  then;  are  many  facts 
which  properly  belonging  to  the  head  of 
what  other  causes  have  produced  this 
disease,  have  not  been  taken  notice  of 
in   the  examination   of  this  question. 
We  shall  come   to  their  consideration 
shortly.     Upon  the  face  of  it  is  borne 
the  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
wholly  propagated  by  contagion— a  doc- 
trine which  has  prevailed  so  extensively, 
as  to  demand  a  short  inquiry  into  the 
other  motives  which  have  influenced  its 
adoption.    First,  it  has  not  been  rested 
on  its  own  evidence  alone.     The  rejec- 
tion of  the  agency  of  any  atmospheric 
state,  and  the  want  of  any  other  better 
explanation,  have  disposed    the  mind 
to  receive  imperfect  testimony  on  this. 
Tlie  alarm  created  hy  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  decision  on  its  nature, 
have  also  contributed  to  deny  that  care- 
ful   deliberation    which    so   difficult  a 
question  requires ;  and  a  belief  of  its 
being  safer  to  err  on  this  side,  has  had 
no  little  weight  with  many.      It  has 
been  asserted,  that  little  injury  could 
arise  from  the  means  taken  to  arrest  its 
progress,  even  if  it  should  not  prove 
contagious.    It  is  true,  that  to  prevent 
communication  between  the  sick  and 
the  healthy  is  more  in  our  power  than 
to  obviate  the  influences  of  atmospheric 
changes,  and  perhaps  easier  than  to  re- 
move other  co-operating  causes  of  non- 
contagious epidemics;  thus  rendering 
a  mistake  on  this  side  of  more  fatal  con- 
sequence.   Vet  the  obstruction  to  com- 

*  See  his  report,  HuwkliM  on  Gholcra,  p.  269. 


merce,  and  the  confinement  of  ihe  popo- 
lation  within  an  infected  district,  ma  well 
as  the  fear  and  consternation  which  at* 
tend  a  belief  in  contagion,  have  been, 
as  the  histories  of  former  epidemics  tes- 
tify, too  disastrous  in  their  effects  to  be 
thus   lightly  regarded.      It  mast  be  a 
subject  of  regret,  that  under  SQch  cir- 
cumstances, requiring  all  the  enersry  of 
the  mind  to  preserve  it  unbiassed  by 
fears  and  prejudice  through  the  comi- 
deration  of  a  question  so  difficalt  and 
important  in  its  practical  results,  that 
these  unworthy  means  should  have  been 
brought  forwards  to  support  a  doctrine, 
which,  had  it  been  correct,  had  surely 
stood  in  no  need  of  this  sort  of  advocacy. 
If  there  be  anv  one  who  has   still 'a 
doubt  about  the  justice  of  this  rejection 
of  entire   contagion,  let  him  coinpare 
the  process  of  true  deduction  with  the 
violent  straining  of  facts  required  to 
meet  the  contradictions  to  which  this 
explauation  is  liable.     He  must  believe 
that  the  contagion  can  now  be  arrested 
by  a  cordon;  and  then   borne  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  "  to  the  susceptible." 
He  must  be  compelled  to  admit  with 
Drs.   Russell  and  Barry,    "  that   nei- 
ther the   near  approach,   nor  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  an  infected  indivi. 
dual,  is  indispensable  to  the  infection  of 
a  healihy  individual,*'     (see  also  their 
6th  and  *7th  propositions,  Med.   Gax. 
for  November  19th,  page  248);    and 
must    acknowledge      that    ventilation 
will  spread  the  disease  to  a  distance, 
and  yet  diminish  the  danger  of  infection 
on  a  near  approach.    It  must  be  some- 
times supposed  to  be  latent  for  weeks, 
and  at  others  the  disease  must  be  com- 
municable tlie  very  instant  the  patient 
is  seized ;  it  will  be  found  to  outstrip 
the  rapi<tity  of  commnnication  between 
places  attacked,  and  to  hurry  on  without 
waiting  for  a  fresh  nidus  of  infection 
to  form ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  com- 
DiUnicated  by  a  person  who  takes  not 
the  disease  himself;    and  at  another, 
the  chain  is  broken  if  we  refuse  to  admits 
that  it  can  be  carried  by  merchandize, 
which  afterwards  may  be  diffused  over 
a  great  part  of  Europe,  without  produc- 
ing a  single-case:  after  all,  the  admis- 
sion of  contagion  will  not  explain  the 
very  difficulty  which  has  disposed  men 
to    admit  it.     Its   short   stav   in    the 
places    affected,     requires    mflnences 
nearly  as  powerful   to  render  its  vic- 
tims   susceptible,    as   would   produce 
it  without   the    agency  of  contagion. 
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TThiu  are  we  compelled  ai^in  to  seek 
for  other  causes:— bat  the  reader,  to 
ivhom  my  thaoks  are  due  for  his  atten- 
tioD  thus  far,  will  gladly  permit  roe  to 
take  another  opportunity  of  going 
through  the  still  more  difficult  questions 
— what  are  these  other  causes  which 
Isave  wholly  or  partly  propagated  this 
disease ;  and  whether  it  be  in  any  case 
commanicated  by  contagion  ? 

J  am,  fir,  your  obliged  servant, 
JosiAH  Allsop. 

1],  Colemore-Row,  Binnlnghaiiia 
December];,  1831. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
MALIGNANT  CHOLERA 


To  the  Eilitor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Chelteoham,  Dec.  19,  1881. 


The  alarming  and  fatal  ravages  of  ma- 
lig'uant  cholera  having  now  been  bronght 
home  to  our  doors,  tt  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  medical  practitioner  to  make 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  disease 
his  particular  study ;  and  if,  in  so  doing, 
be  should  be  impressed  with  the  hope 
that  the  result  or  his  labours  shall  have 
enabled  him  to  form  opinions  that  may 
be  useful  to  the  profession,  or  beneficial 
to  the  public,  it  is  bis  duty  to  make  the 
same  known. 

Upon  this  principle  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  the  following  observa- 
tions, requesting  the  favour  of  your 
publishing  them  in  an  early  nnmiier  of 
your  valuable  Gazette,  provideii  you 
consider  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  such  attention. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Holbrook,  M.D. 

When  this  fatul  disease  first  com- 
menced its  ravages  at  Jessore  in  18I7>  it 
was  then  considered  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  best  informed  medical  men  in 
that  country  as  a  purely  epidemic  dis- 
ease; its  continuance,  however,  from 
that  time  to  the  present  in  different 
parts  of  Asia;  its  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope in  August  or  September  1829,  and 
extension  even  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
this  country,  where  it  now  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent,  proving  fatal  to  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  number  who  are 
attacked  with  it^  renders  the  opinion  of 


its  sole  dependence  on  epidemic  causes 
completely  inadmissible,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  continuance 
of  the  same  epidemic  cause  for  so  many 
years.  It  must,  therefore,  now  be  con- 
sidered and  recognised  as  a  specific  dis- 
ease, which  seems  to  have  more  firmly 
fixed  its  abode  amongst  mankind  than 
even  the  plague  itself,  and  more  favour- 
ed in  its  operation  by  common  predis- 
posing causes. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  source 
of  iu  origin  in  Hindostan,  all  accounts 
seem  to  confirm  that  the  chain  of  com- 
munication by  which  it  has  extended 
hito  Europe  has  been  formed  through 
the  medium  of  its  attachment  to  living 
or  dead  motter,  and  conveyed  by  human 
means. 

It  appears,  however,  in  evidence,  that 
to  render  its  operation  on  the  human 
constitution  eflTectual,  it  requires  the 
co-operation  of  certain  predisposing 
causes,  and  which  more  particularly  ap- 
ply to  that  state  of  constitution  which 
is  generated  by  poverty,  intemperance, 
and  living  in  dirty,  confined,  and 
crowded  habitations,  as  evinced  by  the 
circumstance  of  few  persons  being  af- 
flicted except  those  who  labour  under 
such  disadvantages. 

The  fact  of  but  few  medical  men  be- 
ing attacked  with  the  disease,  operates 
but  in  a  degree  only  more  in  favour  of 
its  non-infectious  qualities  than  its  non- 
epidemic  dependence;  and  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  to 
proof,  from  the  care  taken  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  iu  affording  the  protec- 
tive advantages  of  early  inoculation  for 
the  cow-pox,  or  small-pox,  during 
childhood,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  similar  instances 
of  escape  from  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox might  be  adduced;  and  althouf^h 
both  a  contagious  and  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, it  is  also  frequently  epidemic,  and 
its  primary  origin  equally  obscure  with 
that  of  cholera  maligna,  and  probably 
derived  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe,  as  history  assiif  us  the  first  period 
of  its  ingression'into  Europe  as  co-exist- 
ent with  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
at  the  same  time  introduced  the  Koraa 
and  the  contagion  of  small-pox. 

The  disease  called  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, which  raged  in  England  from  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  Henry  the  Se- 
venth at  Milfordhaven,  in  the  year  1483, 
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and  did  not  finally  leate  the  kini^dom 
until  the  year  1575,  was  iu  many  re- 
spects similar  to  the  malifrnant  cholera^ 
particularly  iu  its  fatal  effects,  and  the 
circumstance  of  a  certain  predisposition 
favourable  to  its  reception  tnto  the  body, 
bein^  necessary  to  render  the  system 
susceptible  of  its  specific  morbid  opera- 
Uon. 

Why  the  constitutions  of  the  English 
should  have  b(*en  particularly  suscepti- 
ble of  this  disease,  seems  difficult  to  un- 
derstand; but  the  remarkable  fact,  of 
the  uniform  exemption  of  the  Scotch, 
rather  favours  the  opinion,  that  the 
more  full  and  gruss  habits  of  living  of 
the  English  than  that  of  other  nations, 
may  have  produced  a  state  of  constitu- 
tion peculiarly  fitted  fur  the  reception 
of  that  pestilential  poison,  as  the  greater 
simplicity  of  diet  of  the  Scotch  was  at 
ihaC  period  less  a  matter  of  doubt  than 
k  is  in  the  present  day.  There  are* 
however,  too  many  opposite  characters 
ID  the  two  diseases  to  admit  of  identify- 
lag  the  one  with  the  other. 

1  now  proceed  to  consider  the  mode 
of  operation  of  the  poison  of  malignant 
cholera  on  the  system ;  snd  those  who 
have  read  my  observations  on  the  theory 
of  typhus  uiU  be  prepared  for  some  of 
the  opinions  I  am  about  to  advance,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  attributing  the  ex- 
citing cause  to  a  peculiar  morbid  princi- 
ple applied  to  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  different 
anrfacee  of  the  boily  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  through 
which  medium  1  conceive  the  poison  to 
produce  its  impression;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  disease  is  infectious ; 
and  that,  like  all  other  infectious  dis- 
eases, in  most  instances,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  morbid  effects  on  the  constitu- 
tion, certain  predisposing  causes  are 
necessary  to  favour  its  operation,  which 
may  be  any  of  the  common  causes  ca- 
pable of  reducing  the  system  from  the 
standard  of  health,  particularly  mental 
depression,  poor  living,  intemperance, 
want  of  cleanliness,  insulficient  clothing, 
impure  air,  whether  arising  from  ema- 
nations from  the  soil,  from  accumula- 
tions of  filth,  or  confined  human  efflu- 
via i  the  predisposing  powers  of  which 
causes  have  been  evinced  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  propagation  of  this  dis- 
ease, as  but  few  instances  occur  of  per- 
sons not  so  situated  having  been  attack- 
ed, and  will  account  for  the  circum- 
stance of  its  not  having  as  yet  extended 


from  Sunderland*  since  He  appeamee  a 
this  country,  the  combined  operation  of 
a  sufficient  exciting  and  predispoai«r 
cause  being  required. 

These  powers  being  in  co-operatieo, 
the  extremities  of  the  seniieoi  nerves 
distributed  to  the  different  surfaces  sf 
the  body  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  are 
paralysed,  by  which  means  the  capillary 
actions  are  suspended  thronghoot  those 
surfaces,  and  tlie  necessary  changes,  so 
far  as  these  surfaces  are  concerned  for 
the  evolution  of  heat  and  decarbooiza- 
tion  of  the  blood,  are  suspended,  conse- 
quently the  vital  powers  of  the  system 
rapidly  decline,  and  a  state  of  asphyxia 
is  the  result. 

Under  this  state  of  depression  of 
the  vital  powers  the  secretoi^  fonctiotts 
are  suspended,  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient nervous  power  to  maintunsnck 
actions,  and  the  changes  neceasary  to 
constitute  healthy  arterial  blood,  from 
which  fluid  conveyed  to  the  glandular 
capillaries  all  the  secretions  except  that 
of  bile  are  derived,  and  which,  in  this 
disease,  appears  to  be  the  only  secretion 
discoverea  after  death  that  has  preserv- 
ed an  approach  to  its  natural  qualities. 

From  the  suspension  of  power,  and 
death-like  state  of  collapse  which  pre- 
vails, it  seems  difficult  to  account  for 
the  quantity  of  fluid  which  is  discharj^ed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  because  in 
such  a  state  of  suspension  of  action,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  se- 
cretion. 

It  is  therefore  fair  to  conjecture,  that 
during  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,-  and  inverted  action  of 
the  upper  portion  of  tlie  alimentary  ca- 
nal, during  the  presence  of  vomiting, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  that  canal  be- 
comes less  in  proportion  than  over  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  the  exhalants  being 
in  a  passive  state,  therefore  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood, 
and  the  lacteals  and  lymohatica  of  their 
contents.  This  state  or  depression  in- 
creasing, the  spasms  subside,  and  fur- 
ther discharges  of  this  kind  cease. 

In  a  case  as  thus  represented,  the  vi- 
tal actions  being  so  completely  para- 
lysed, death  must  soon  close  the  scene. 
When  the  attack  is  less  violent,  the  dis- 
ease is  represented  as  creeping  over  the 
system,  from  a  primary  irritaUe  state 
of  the  mucous  membranes  generally, 

*  See  ib«  date  of  ihto  commttDlcadflik— !£»•  Oax. 
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and  particularly  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  latter  indicated  by  diarrhoaa,  which 
sometimes  continues  for  one,  two,  or 
more  days,  until  the  patient  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  state  approaching 
asphyxia.  These  less  rapia  cases  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  arrested  by  judi- 
cious treatment,  and  the  patient  restor- 
ed to  health,  without  having  arrived  at 
the  dangerous  state  of  collapse  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease. 

I  should,  however,  consider  these  as 
simply  manifestations  of  the  ordinary 
operation  of  common  epidemic  and  local 
causes,  which  are  only  predisposing 
states  to  the  disease,  and  not  the  dis- 
ease itself. 

The  real  cholera  asphyxia  has  scarcely 
any  premonitory  symptoms,  but  the 
whole  system  becomes  suddenly  para- 
lysed, and  the  powers  of  life  appear  to 
be  rapidly  departing :  and  the  appear- 
ance of  secretions,  or  alimentary  matter, 
in  the  evacuations,  cease  shortly  after 
the  spasms  and  vomiting  commence, 
and  the  capillaries  become  passive.  It 
is  then  the  peculiar  serous  and  flocculent 
discharges  are  first  observed,  and  they 
continue  until  the  powers  of  life  are  so 
inr  subdued  as  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  such  symptoms,  or  un- 
til some  reaction  takes  place,  either  by 
the  restorative  powers  of  the  system 
alone,  or  by  the  assistance  of  remedial 
measures. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  when 
the  sf  stena  has  been  roused  to  a  state  of 
reaction,  it  puts  on  the  form  of  conges- 
tive typhus.  For  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  from  the  little  success  that  has 
hitherto  attended  the  practice  of  those 
under  whose  care  the  victims  of  it 
have  hitherto  fallen,  although  direct- 
ed liy  all  the  advantages  of  science, 
skill,  and  experience,  we  are  warranted 
in  proposing  any  new  remedial  measures 
that  may  be  suggested  to  the  mind, 
whether  upon  analogical  or  even  em- 
pirical principles.  I  therefore  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  license  thus  af- 
forded, and,  in  the  event  of  a  case  pre- 
senting itself  sufficiently  early  to  atfoni 
an  opportunity  for  the  experiment,  I 
recommend  that  a  large  dose  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  (ten  grains  or  upwards), 
combined  with  opium,  should  be  given  ; 
with  a  view  to  produce  such  a  change 
and  excitement  in  the  system  as  the 
same  remedy  is  known  to  effect  in  cases 
of  ague.  The  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  attack  of  this  disease  and  the 
cold  stage  of  that  fever,  is  sufficient  to 


warrant  the  trial ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  given  in  suoh 
full  doses  in  any  case  of  cholera  ma^ 
ligna. 

Allowing  the  exhibition  of  quinine  to 
stand  as  a  mere  suggestion,  I  proceed  to 
the  treatment  which  1  should  pursue, 
founded  upon  pathological  principles. 
In  the  first  instance,  before  an  absolute 
state  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers 
shall  have  come  on,  I  should  recom^ 
mend  such  doses  of  tartarized  antimonv 
to  be  given  at  short  intervals,  as  ahaU 
speedily  induce  full  vomiting ;  with  a 
view  to  rouse  the  nervous  system  and 
produce  a  determination  to  the  extreme 
vessels,  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the 
circulation  in  general.  The  patient 
should  afterwards  be  kept  warm  in  bed^ 
and  not  be  allowed  to  move  from  a  re- 
cumbent position.  Calomel  should  now 
be  given,  in  doses  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty,  every  hour,  to  excite  the  secre*- 
tions  generally,  and  the  circulation 
throughout  the  system  of  the  vena 
portse ;  and  which  should  be  combined 
with  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  or 
any  other  stimulating  purgative  that  the 
stomach  may  be .  able  to  retain.  With 
these  remedies,  brandy  and  water,  in 
moderate  quantities,  should  be  frec^uent- 
ly  given,  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
aipmonia,  aether,  or  laudanum  ;  which 
latter  will  be  particularly  reouired  when 
the  spasms  commence  and  tiie  vomiting 
is  urgent.  If  these  means  fail  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  the 
stage  of  depression  of  the  vital  poweis 
becomes  fully  established,  the  exhibition 
of  calomel,  and  medicines  to  promote 
the  secretions,  will  be  of  no  avail ;  and 
these  remedies  should  be  changed  Cor 
such  as  have  a  direct  tendency  to  rouse 
the  nervous  system  and  t«)  restore  circi^ 
lation  and  heat  to  the  body,  both  by  in^ 
ternal  and  external  means.  With  this 
view,  moderate  doses  of  brandy  and 
water,  with  laudanum,  should  be  fre- 
quently given,  with  or  without  sther 
and  ammonia,  according  to  circum- 
stances; and  while  vomiting  continues, 
a  proportion  of  prepared  chalk  should 
be  mixed  with  each  dose.  Externally, 
frictions,  with  stimulating  liniments, 
warm  air,  and  the  application  of  an 
ironing  heater  up  and  down  the  spine, 
should  be  diligently  and  perseveringly 
used.  As,  during  this  stage  of  extreme 
depression  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
system,  congestions  of  the  viscera  and 
of  the  venous  system  in  general  are 
known  to  exists  it  becomes  important. 
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on  the  least  tendency  to  reaction  mani- 
festing itself,  to  absttact  as  much  Mood 
from  the  arm  as  may  be  adequate  to 
produce  a  revulsion  from  the  la rji^er  ves- 
sels aud  unburthcn  the  circulatinjif  sys- 
tem, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  means 
lor  exciting  the  vital  powers  are  con- 
tinued. At  this  period  also,  blisters 
may  be  advantageooslv  employed,  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach,  the  spme,  and  the 
extremities.  I  am  aware  that  different 
directions  have  been  gjiven  for  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  in  this  disease,  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  that,  in  general,  blood 
ought  not  to  be  drawn  daring  the  pre- 
sence of  the  premonitory  symptoms, 
because  the  shock  has  been  given  to 
the  system,  and  its  further  impression 
cannot  be  arrested  by  abstracting  the 
vital  fluid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  risk  of  lessening  the  power  that 
still  remains;  as,  in  abstracting  any 
quantity  while  it  retains  the  properties 
for  supplying  caloric  to  the  system, 
you  weaken  the  powers  of  life.  It 
would  aho  be  not  only  useless  to  take 
away  blood  during  the  state  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  circulating  powers,  but  pro- 
bably impracticable ;  and  what  good 
can  possibly  arise  from  attempting  to 
relieve  a  power  that  is  not  in  action  i 
When,  however,  the  slightnst  effort  is 
apparent  in  the  system,  a  full  quantity 
of  blood  should  immediately  be  taken 
away,  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  the 
circulation.  Should  the  means  here 
recommended  so  far  succeed  as  to  re- 
animate the  vital  powers,  the  treatment 
which  remains  to  be  pursued  must  be 
regulated  by  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  management  of  congestive  fever. 

Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  medical  friend,  th»t  the 
statement  of  the  operation  of  the  infec- 
tious poison  on  the  system,  through  the 
medium  of  the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
distributed  over  the  different  surfaces  of 
the  body,  is  too  indehnite :  in  reply  to 
which,  it  may  lie  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  as  the  whole  external  surface  of  the 
body  is  considered  as  respiratory,  the 
cerebro-suinal  system  must  be  concern- 
ed, as  well  as  the  ganglionic,  or  system 
of  the  great  sympathetic. 
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To  tk$  Editor  of  /Ae  Lomdam  MtSal 
Ga%€Ut. 

Sir, 
Should  the  following  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  obtain  ins^rtios 
in  your  excellent  periodical,  I  shall  fed 
obliged  by  its  appearing*  in  an  earij 
number.  Yours  truly, 

Thomas  H.  Smtth. 

Dec.  9, 1881.  Bt.  Mary's  Crar,  Scat. 

Cold  Affusion  in  Drunkenness — Simph 
ApopUxif'-Asphyxutfrcm  Drammmg 
— and  Cholera  Spasmodica, — Miaxas 
and  Hot  Acupuncture  needies  aftatg 
the  Spins  recommsnded  in  tke  inittr, 

^  short  time  ago  I  was  snmokooed  to 
William  Glover,  aetat.  23,  a  be^hLr 
farmer's  labourer,  residing  at  St.  Pauft 
Cray,  who  had,  it  appeared,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  obtainea  illegal  possessioo 
of  a  pint  and  half  of  brandy^  which 
from  about  I  o'clock  a  u.  he  drank. 
At  8  o'clock  A.M.  he  was  found  in  an 
open  shed  apparently  dead.  I  saw  htm 
in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  preseotai 
the  following  appearance: — The  by- 
standers are  supporting  his  head,  which 
would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  breast 
His  neckerchief  is  removed,  and  the 
throat,  face,  and  hands  are  awoln,  and 
the  two  latter  of  a  purple  hue  and  quite 
cold ;  in  short,  at  the  first  glancr, 
he  appears  dead,  and  becooung  coki. 
No  pulse  at  either  wrist ;  nor  can  the 
carotids  be  distinctly  felt  to  beat ;  aa 
apparently  slight  flutter,  however,  lead* 
to  the  application  of  the  stethoccope  to 
the  heart,  which  is  found  acting,  tliongli 
with  a  very  slight,  fluttering,  confu^d 
sound.    The  jaw  firmly  locked.     The 

Supil  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light. 
h\  superficial  observation,  no  respira- 
tory movement  perceived ;  the  stetho- 
scope, however,  detects  a  slight  respira- 
tory murmu'-.  The  feet  are  also  liud 
ana  quite  cold.  The  urine  has  escaped 
from  the  bladder.  These  symptoms 
pretty  clearly  indicated  that  the  ma  a 
was  dying,  and  that  what  was  done 
must  be  done  speedily.  Having  once 
before  seen  the  good  effects  of  cold  af- 
fusion, applied  with  considerable  vio- 
lencc  to  the  head,  so  as  to  produce  a 
"  shock,*'  in  a  similar,  though  not  so 
severe  a  case,  I  determined  on  reporting 
to  it.  Having  enveloped  the  feet  in 
hot  flannels,  and  obtained  a  plentiful 
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supply  of  Tery  cold  water,  f  directed 
the  man  to  be  beld  in  a  sittin^jf  posture ; 
thcD,  mounting  some  height  above,  1 
threw  about  two  quarts  at  a  thne  of  the 
water  on  his  head,  with  all  the  energy 
I  was  master  of.  The  first  and  second 
dos^  produced  no  effect;  the  third 
time»  however,  a  very  slight  '*  catch"  of 
the  breath  was  produced :  going  on 
with  even  increased  violence,  (allowing, 
of  course,  an  interval,)  these  "  catch- 
ings/'  or,  in  other  words,  slight  and 
sudden  elevations  of  the  ribs,  became, 
at  each  affusion,  more  marked,  until, 
at  length,  a  long,  free  inspiration  was 
proda^  and  fully  established.  It  was 
really  beautiful  to  observe,  as  the  respi- 
ration became  more  and  more  free, 
the  lividiiy  gradually  leave  the  face 
and  extremities,  the  circulation  return 
at  the  wrist  through  every  gradation  of 
force,  and,  with  the  circulation,  warmth 
gradually  diffused  over^he  whole  frame, 
until,  at  length,  (indeed,  as  near  as  I 
can  guess,  for  I  did  not  look  at  my 
watch,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,)  nut 
only  respiration  was  perfectly  free — the 
lividity,  swelling,  and  coldness  of 
the  face  and  extremities,  disappear- 
ed, but  the  pupil  acted,  the  jaw  re- 
laxed, and,  on  speaking  loudly  into  his 
ear,  lie  was  made  to  articulate  —  an 
oath  or  two.  I  now  introduced  the 
stomach-pump,  and,  having  thoroughly 
washed  out  the  atomacli,  left  in  it  a 
strong  dcse  of  aperient  medicine. 

I  might,  no  doubt,  have  bled  the  pa- 
tient at  this  moment  with  some  advan- 
tage, but  seeini?  so  clearly  the  good 
effects  of  cold  affusion,  J  determined  to 
watch  him,  and  not  employ  bleeding 
until  imperatively  called  on  to  do  so.  He 
%vas  removed  home,  a  distance  of  half  a 
luile,  in  a  cart,  and  the  pulse  becoming, 
after  he  had  been  in  bed  a  short  time, 
full,  with  a  slight  heaviness  in  the 
breathing,  he  was  bled  to  18  ounces. 
He  slept  for  several  hours,  and  awoke 
sensible.  The  next  morning  some  con- 
siderable re-action  required  another 
bleeding  and  cold  ablution  of  the  head. 
He  recovered  in  a  few  days  without 
any  thing  untowards  occurring. 

Uemarks. — Cold  affusion  certainly 
appears  to  have  saved  this  man's  life, 
and  it  strikes  me  that  the  remedy  is 
more  replete  with  interest  than  would 
superficially  appear.  During  my  re- 
siclence  as  an  assistant  with  Mr.  Sep. 
Wray,  (a  most  intelligent  practitioner 
in  London,)  we  employed    the   same 


means,  with  complete  success,  in  the 
case  of  a  boy,  who  had  nearly  killed 
himself  by  drinking  gin ;  and  I  believe 
Mr.  W.  has  seen  another  case  or  two 
confirming  the  success  of  this  treat- 
ment. 

Alcohol,  like  opium,  taken  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  excites  the  nervous,  respira- 
tory, and  circulatory  systems  ;  beyond 
that,  it  depresses  and  stupifies  them. 
Unlike  some  poisons,  it  first  attacks  in 
particular  thesensorial  portion  of  the  ner« 
vous  system,  then  the  respiratory  and 
ganglionic;  if  to  the  first  degree  only, 
the  drunkard  sleeps  himself  to  his  senses; 
but  extended  to  the  second,  as  in 
Glover's  case,  the  respiration  liecomes 
impeded ;  of  course  the  blood  is  im- 
perfectly decarl)onized,  calorification 
ceases ;  the  blood  in  this  state,  instead 
of  stimulating,  clogs  the  heart :  the 
brain,  in  its  turn,  has  not  only  the 
drunkard's  potions,  but  the  black  blood 
stagnating  in  and  overpowering  it,  and 
death  terminates  the  scene.  Nearly  to 
this  point  bad  Glover  arrived :  com- 
plete somnolency,  the  circulation  stag, 
nated  or  nearly  so,  and  respiration  sus- 

F ended.  In  order  to  restore  the  patient, 
availed  myself  in  the  first  place  of 
the  respiratory  functions.  The  cold 
'•  thocki**  produced  the  catchings,  and 
thus  forcihty  exposed  the  blood  to  be 
decarbonized ;  the  heart  then  received 
its  natural  stimulus,  and  then  propel- 
ing,  however  feebly  at  the  onset,  the 
blood  in  its  round  of  circulation,  fresh 
portions  were  successively  exposed,  and 
ultimately  the  respiratory  and  gan- 
glionic systems  of  nerves  having  re- 
sumed their  functions,  respiration  was 
established,  and  continued  unaided,  and 
the  patient,  as  it  were,  recalled  to  exist- 
ence. The  sensorial  functions  con- 
tinued overpowered  by  the  engorgement 
to  which  the  brain  was  subjected; 
bloodletting  relieved  this.  Thus  the 
sensorial  functions  were  the  first  in  the 
train  of  phenomena  and  the  last  removed. 
I  know  of  no  other  plan  of  treatment 
that  would  so  certainly  have  saved  my 
patient. 

Perhaps  cold  affusion,  employed  with 
the  same  views  as  in  the  case  related, 
may  not  be  confined  by  the  profession 
to  cases  of  drunkenness.  My  learned 
and  excellent  preceptor,  Dr.  Elliotson, 
in  a  letter  f  have  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving, says,  *'  1  should  think  this 
good  practice  also  in  simple  apoplexy, 
for  most  of  these  cases  ar^  independent 
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of  rapture.  It  would  not  interfere 
with  venesection."  In  asphyxia  from 
drowninj(  I  should  be  tempted  to  em- 
ploy it,  combined  with  the  usual  resto- 
rative measures,  as  frictions,  hot  air» 
&c.  &c.;  covering  the  body  to  the  throat 
with  blankets,  over  which  mij^ht  be 
thrown  a  water-proof  cloalc,  or  any 
any  thin^  that  may  be  at  hand,  to  pre- 
vent the  cold  water  reaching  other  parts 
than  the  head. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
visionary  schemer,  or  as  aimini;  to  be- 
come, by  proposing  a  "  new  remedy," 
one  of  tbe  "  Cholera  lions,"  if  I  merely 
offer  a  few  observations,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  those  better  acquainted  with 
the  disease  than  I  am,  to  the  benefit 
which  may  probably  be  derived  from 
employing  the  "'  shock"  in  the  eold 
blue  stage  of  spasmodic  cholera." 

A  poison,  whether  human  or  atmo- 
bpheric,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  matters 
not  here  to  inquire ;  but  a  poison  sup- 
plies in  spasmodic  cholera  the  libations 
of  the  drunkard.  The  nervous  system 
doubtless  hrst,  as  in  drunkenness,  re- 
ceives its  onset ;  but  it  differs  from  the 
drunkard  in  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  that  system  are 
affected,  the  respiratory  and  ganglionic 
being  the  primary,  the  sensorial  not  at 
all,  or  only  as  a  consequence.  The 
most  fatal  of  the  internal  cognizable 
phenomena  of  this  most  fatal  malady 
are,  however,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  state  of  drunkenness  I  have 
described :— the  same  arresting  of  the 
heart's  action ;  the  same  laborious 
respiration ;  the  same  thickening,  black- 
ening, and  cooling  of  the  blood ;  but  here 
I  aclinit  the  analogy  ceases,  the  re- 
maining symptoms  shew  the  specific 
nature  of  the  choleric  poison.  As, 
however,  the  nature  of  this  has  not 
yet  been  detected,  and  as  no  "  spe- 
cificum'*  has  yet  been  discovered,  we 
are  left  to  treat  the  cognizable  pheno. 
roena;  and  certainly,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  most  important,  as  being 
the  most  fatal,  of  these,  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  occurring  in  Glo- 
ver's case,  and  cured  by  the  "  shock." 
The  object,  say  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry, 
IS)  to  reproduce,  1st,  Fluidity,  heat  and 
motion  of  the  blood;  2dly,  regulated 
action  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles ;  lastly,  but  above  every  other 
consideration^  renewed  energy  in  the 


nervous  centre,  and  the  aoRiee  of  att 
vitality  and  function. 

To  accomplish  these  ohjecis,  no  re- 
medies, witn  one  exception,  which  I 
shall  presently  notice,  have  yet  ben 
proposed,  which  act  immediai^fy  on  the 
nervous  system.  The  beat,  Irictiooi, 
emetics,  bleeding — all  aim  at  relievin|^ 
the  heart  of  its  overpowering  weight, 
and  by  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation,  and  thus  ultimately  act  oa 
the  "  nervous  centre."  The  method 
here  proposed  strikes  instatufy  at  that 
centre,  and  routes  it;  the  coo  sequence 
is,  the  forcible  exposure  of  the  blood  ia 
the  air  cells  to  be  decarbonixed  by  tbe 
renewed  energy  of  the  respiratory  and 
ganglionic  nerves,  producing  deep  in- 
spirations; and,  secondly,  it  restores 
the  circulation. 

This  plan  of  treatment  interferea  with 
no  other  hitherto  recommended :  in- 
deed, it  ia  not  only  perfectly  compatible 
with,  but  would  directly  assist  the  most 
important.  The  patient  may  remain  ia 
the  recumbent  posture;  where  blood 
cannot  be  obtained,  it  would  be  caused 
to  flow ;  the  action  of  emetica  would  be 
facilitated,  the  restoration  of  hent  pro- 
moted; but,  above  all,  there  is  one 
mode  of  treatment  hinted  at  above  with 
which  it  is  not  only  perfectly  conaiateot, 
but,  from  their  combination,  I  antici- 
pate great  advantages.  I  allude  lo  tbe 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  tbe 
spine,  as  eniploycd  by  Dr.  Lange,  of 
Cronstadt.  These  combined,  would,  I 
feel  assured,  rouse  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  **  nervous  centre,"  and,  through 
it,  reproduce  the  '*  fluidity,  beat,  and 
motion  in  the  blood  ;'*  and  lastly,  rego- 
lale  the  action  in  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscles,;*  although  the  em- 
ployment of  either  or  both  would  not 
mterfere  with  "  salt  emetics,"  ••  dry 
heat,"  "  frictions,"  '•  cautious  vene- 
section," '*  cordials,"  and  "  sinapisms." 

1  fear  there  will  he  found,  amongst 
the  ignorant  poor  (who  are  in  particular 
the  subjects  of  this  disease)  so  great  a 
horror  of  the  actual  cautery,  that,  in 
but  few  instances  will  permission  for 
applying  it  be  obtained.  J  would  pro- 
pose, in  such  cases,  the  application  of 
the  moxas.  Indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
if  even  greater  benefit  may  not  be  de- 
rived from  these  than  from  the  cautery; 
and  further,  in  cases  where  neither  of 
the^e  can  be  used,  or  even  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them,   I   would  introduce, 
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9^ong  the  course  of  the  spine,  acupunc- 
ture needles,  firsi  held  in  boilinjif  water. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  re- 
medy—indeed, remedies  1  have  recom- 
mended  in  addition  to  those  already 
employed  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
cholera,  I  shall  be  perfectly  contented 
if  the  f^rounds,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical, on  which  they  are  based,  are 
well  examined  before  their  rejection ; 
and,  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  *'  shock''  as  a  remedy'for  cho- 
lera, its  efficacy  in  asphyxia  from 
drunkenness,  will  not  be  doubted. 

Tho8.  H.  Smith. 


AFFUSION  OF  COLD  WATER  IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  the  last  number  of  your  journal  you 
mentioned  the  successful  employment 
of  the  affusion  of  cold  water  m  the 
treatment  of  pestilential  cholera  at  Ber- 
lin.    You  will  perceive  by  turning  to 
the  152d  page  or  my  little  work,  which 
you  honoured  with  your  approbation, 
the  following  mention  made  of  cold  af- 
fusions in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

"  When  the  disease  appeared  in 
Persia,  the  native  practitioners  had 
recourse  to  cold  affusions,  and  cold, 
acidulous,  or  iced  duids,  of  which  the 
patients  were  allowed  to  drink  at  wilL 
At  Bussorah,  M,  Morando  prescribed 
cold  applications  over  the  organs  chiefly 
affected,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  and  blood-letting,  both  general 
and  local.  As  to  the  effects,  good  or 
bad,  of  the  cold  affusion,  as  adopted  in 
Persia,  I  can  find  no  precise  informa- 
tion ;  but,  judging  from  the  great  be- 
nefit I  have  seen  experienced  from  the 
cold  affusion  on  the  head,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  from  opium,  even  when  life 
apparently  is  nearly  extinct,  this  prac- 
tice seems  to  me  not  so  irrational  as 
many  may  suppose.  It  is  at  least  one 
of  the  most  energetic  means  with  which 
1  am  acquainted,  of  removing  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  within  the  head.  The 
tepid  affusion  to  the  head  likewise  pro- 
mises some  advantages." 

I  may  add,  that  I  was  induced  to  sug- 
gest the  employment  of  cold  affusion  to 
the  head,  from  an  impression  of  its  uti- 
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lity  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  narco- 
tics, and,  indeed,  from  all  substances 
which  impress  the  nervous  system  inju- 
riously ;  and  that  I  was  the  first  to  ra«* 
commend  this  practice  in  cases  of  poi«^ 
Boning  from  prussic  acid,  several  year^ 
since,  in  the  London  Medical  ReposU 
tory,  whence  the  suggestion  was  taken 
by  several  German  physicians  nearly 
three  years  afterwards,  and  recommend- 
ed by  them  as  original,  particularly  bv 
Dr.  Herbert,  and  noticed  in  your  work 
as  emanating  from  him.  Having  had  a 
very  extensive  and  long  experience  of 
cold  affusions  in  disease,  I  dre^v  out  a 
memoir  on  their  use,  at  the  time  you 
noticed  the  subject,  in  connexion  with 
poisoning  by  prussic  acid.  If  yoi\  think 
the  subject  of  sufficient  interest,  |  will 
look  for  it  and  send  it  to  you. 

I  observe  in  the  number  of  the 
Archives  Giniraies  for  November, 
which  has  just  now  reached  me,  an  i^-* 
structive  article  on  the  pestilential  cho- 
lera, in  which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Stre* 
bel,  of  Amalienhoff,  in  Prussia,  had 
treated  53  cases  of  the  disease,  and  lost 
13  of  the  number.  Manv  of  the  caset 
were  far  advanced  when  fie  was  called 
to  them ;  and  that  in  28  cases  he  had 
given  emetics,  and  afterwards  the  caje* 
put  oil,  and  had  lost  onlv  two  of  these— 
a  success  truly  remarkable.  This  con* 
firms  the  use  of  emetics,  and  particu* 
larly  in  the  form  recommended  by  me. 
The  formula  in  which  Dr.  Strebel  gave 
the  cajeput  oil  is  as  follow:— 

R  Olei  CajepuUe. 

Tinct.  Etherise  Valeriansi. 
Spirit.  Ammonia  Saccinat.  aa.  partes 
sqoales. 

Half  a  drachm  of  this  mixture  was 
given  at  short  intervals  for  a  dose. 
I  am,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 
James  Copland,  M.D. 

BaUtrode-Street»  Welbeck.Strect, 
26th  De€.  18S1. 


ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN 
CHOLERA'  AND  FEVER, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

The  following  observations  I  had 
thrown  together,  in  reference  to  some 
of  our  late  discussions  at  the  Westmun*. 
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frter  Medical  Society,  with  the  iutenfion 
of  submitting  tliein  -to  the  socittty  at  the 
last  meeting;  buC«  as  the  time  of  the 
meeting  was  wholly  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  more  valuable  paper  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  as  an  opportunity 
will  not  immediately  present  itself,  per- 
haps  you  will  do  me  tbe  kindness  to 
insert  them  in  your  next  Gazette.  The 
subject  you  will  perceive  embraces  the 
connexion  between  cholera  and  fever, 
and  the  principal  indications  to  be  held 
10  view  in  the  treatment  of  the  former 
affection. 

The  cause  of  cholera  asphyxia,  I  repeat 
here,  I  believe  to  be  a  miasm,  of  the 
nature,  if  not  identical,  with  malaria, 
iii  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  of  a  more  virulent  character  than 
ordinarily  gives  rise  to  fever ;  rendered 
so,  I  believe,  by  some  peculiar  condi- 
tion or  epidemic  constitution  of  the 
earth  or  atmosphere.  The  epidemic 
influence  operating,  either  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  more  virulent  malaria,  or 
as  a  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  of 
this  aflfection— an  influence,  I  would  say, 
which  being  superadded  to  the  amount 
of  causes  which  ordinarily  give  rise  to 
fever,  that  adds  malignity  to  the  effects, 
or  80  subverts  or  depresses  the  func- 
tions of  life,  that  the  conservative  ener- 
gies of  the  system  are  rendered  unequal 
to  the  development  of  re-action,  or  the 
febrile  condition.  Hence  cholera  as- 
phyxia may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
the  cold  stage  of  fever  in  an  aggravated 
degree,  or  as  a  disease  of  precisely 
the  same  character,  if  not  identical 
with  the  congestive  typhus  of  Armstrong. 
That  malaria  is  the  eflicient  cause  of 
this  disease,  or  that  it  is  an  essential 
agent  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
as  it  exists  in  Europe,  1  think  I  am 
warranted  in  concluning,  not  only  by 
the  localities  in  which  it  is  found  so 
gtfnerally  to  prevail,  but  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fever  which  succeeds  to  the 
attack,  being  an  ordinary  effect  of  such  an 
tnflaence  upon  the  system — a  typhoidal 
form  of  fever ;  as  well  ad  to  the  post- 
mortem appearances  being  so  often  in 
accordance,  in  Berlin  and  at  Posen  it 
was  always  so,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  liowels  presented  appear- 
ances which,  I  have  ascertained,  almost 
constantly  attend  the  typhoidal  fevers 
of  this  country. 

As  a  subject  of  great  interest,  I  would 
•ay  a  few  words  upon  its  more  ordinary 
mode  of  attack,  Oj»posed  to  the  extreme 


cases  so  ably  pourtrayed  bv  Dr.  Barry ; 
the  disease'  in  Europe  seldom  bein|^  so 
sudden  and  overwhelming  in  its  charac- 
ter, as  Dr.  B.  would  lead  «s  to  infer; 
on  the  contrary,  my  experience  war- 
rants me  in  saying,  that  it  is  g^eoerally 
preceded  by  diarrhoea,  of  some  hours* 
or  even  days'  duration ;  and  that  this 
symptom  is  often  preceded  by  others 
even  of  longer  continuance;  sach  as 
a  sense  of  malaise  or  lassitude,  with  op- 
pression at  the  praecordia,  and  not  oa- 
frequently  with  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  And  it  is  not,  I  believe,  till  the 
diarrhoea,  or  congestions  which  take 
place,  operate  to  the  extent  of  with- 
drawing so  much  blood  from  circula- 
tion that  the  quantity  circulating 
ihroxigh  the  heart  is  not  equal  to  the 
distention  of  the  aorta,  which  would 
appear  essential  to  the  blood's  ascent  in 
the  carotids  and  excitement  of  the 
brain,  (when  we  consider  that  the  de- 
scent from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  must 
so  materially  favour  the  blood's  pro- 
gression in  that  direction,  in  oppo«iti<m 
to  its  gravity,)  that  vomhing,  arres- 
tation  of  secretion,  coldness,  and  the 
more  severe  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  take  place ;  and 
which  I  therefore  consider  In  so  small 
degree  attributable  to  the  want  of  due 
nervous  excitement,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  defective  arterial  distention  and 
excitement  of  the  brain. 

To  these  remarks  J  have  another  to 
make,  highly  deserving  attention  ;  yiz. 
that  during  tlie  epidemic  visitation  or 
prevalence  of  cholera,  diarrhoea  should 
not  be  considered,  as  it  is  by  some,  a 
mere  predisposing  cause  of  tlie  disease, 
but  regarded  bona  fide  as  a  positive  in- 
dication of  its  presence,  in  its  incipient 
stage,  or  in  mitigated  degree;  and 
should  not  therefore  be  treated,  as  Dr. 
Barry  and  the  Board  of  Health  have 
advised,  by  astringents  and  opium,  but 
with  reference  to  its  cause,  that  is,  as 
indicative  of  the  presence  and  operation 
of  a  sedative  poisonous  agency  upon 
the  system,  in  the  manner  I  have  ad- 
vised, at  fol.  36  of  my  pamphlet,  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease; 
that  is,  b^  keeping  the  patient  warm  in 
bed,  admmistering  to  him  an  emetic, 
and,  after  its  operation,  from  three  to 
fonr  grains  of  calomel,  in  combination 
with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  every 
three  or  four  hours,  in  conjunction 
with  wine  whey,  if  there  be  much  dc- 
pressiuo,  or  otherwise  simple  diluents. 
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&c.;  all  useful  accessory  agents,  and 
of  ho  mean  importance,  but  ueverthe*- 
less  subordinate,  1  believe  all  of  tbem^ 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  to  calo*' 
mel.  But  to  administer  this  remedy 
successfully,  it  must  be  in  doses  propor- 
tionate to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  (re- 
membering that  we  have  often  but  a' 
few  hours  to  accomplish  our  purposes,) . 
and  insusceptibility  of  the  system  to  in- 
Huence:  as  such,  the  doses  I  have  found- 
necessary  to  administer  have  been  from' 
six  to  twenty  grains  every  hour,  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  or  prolonging  the' 
interval  as  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  pulse  have  improved,  and  continu- 
ing it,  not  only  till  bilious  evacuations 
and  urine,  but  healthy  stools,  are  ob- 
tained ;  and  then  following  up  this  re> 
medy  with  moderate  doses  of  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  and  suitable  nourish- 
ment—should there  be  no  inflammatory 
or  contra-indication  to  its  employment. 
Let  me  add,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  as  the  Hoard  of  Health,  in  their 
circular,  would  lead  the  profesaion  to 
apprehend,  from  large  doses  of  calomel 
accumulating  in  the  stomach ;  there  be- 
comes no  accumulation  where  the  sys- 
tem 18  alive  to  any  impression,  as  there 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  con- 
stant action  of  the  bowels ;  or  where 
there  is  not,  it  is  advisable  to  induce 
one  by  the  administration,  every  half 
hour,  of  a  clyster  of  warm  water,  in 
which  a  dessert-spoonful  of  common  salt 
is  dissolved :  and  a  clyster  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  tran- 
quillizing the  stomach  when  vomiting 
id  a  troublesome  symptom.  But  having 
already,  I  fear,  trespassed  much  upon 
your  indulgence,  I  would  take  the  liberty 
to  recommend  those  who  would  be  fur- 
ther informed  upon  the  subject,  to  pe^' 
ruse  the  pamphlet  I  have  published  ori 
the  Nature,  Cause,  Treatment,  and 
Prevention  of  the  Disease ;  which,  I 
may  add,  as  far  as  the  practical  part  of 
the  work  is  concerned,  is  the  fruits  of 
greater  experience  than,  I  believe,  ha^ 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  individual 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  such,  I  believe 
is  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  the 
profession.— I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mr.  Editor, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

C.  8BAIIUE.      . 


It  will  be  fiweiubqied  tbat  I  express- 
ed to  the  society  my  belief,  that  the 
malaria  or  poisonous  influence  given 
to  cholera,  was  received  into  the  lungs. 
by  respiration,  and  there  contaminating 
the  blood,  its  poisonous  influence  was 
carried  to  every  organ  and  structure 
throughout  the  system, — it  having  no 
specific  effect  upon  the  spinal  marrow 
or  nervous  structure>  but  affecting 
every  organ  and  part  with  debility  and 
deatb.  The  immediate  pr  direct  influ- 
ence of  this  poison,  I  w^s  of  opinion, 
bowever,  to  be  upon  the  general  capil- 
laries throughout  the  systcn^,— a  system 
of  vessels  entering  into  the  o^mposition 
and  etracture  of  every  or^an  and  part, 
whose  functions  are  nutrition,  ycretion, 
Calorification,  and  in  short  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  life  and  health  of  the 
part  and  system  in  general.  T^  seda- 
tive or  poisonous  influence  operating 
upon  these  vessels  to  arrest  or  impede 
their  functions,  hence  the  debilitr  of 
the  heart  and  brain,  arrestation  of  the 
secretions,  and  in  short  debility  of  all 
the  functions,  and  symptoms  of  cho- 
lera, which  ensue.  In  thus  viewing 
the  disease,  the  indications  of  treatment 
are  obviously  the  removal  of  and  snper^ 
aeding  the  action  of  a  sedative  poison 
upon  the  system,  and  the  effects  result- 
ing therefrom.  And  there  is  no  single 
remedy  or  combination  of  remedies, 
which  fulfil  these  indications  so  effi- 
ciently or  so  certainly  as  mercury,  and 
calomel,  in  particular,  its  best  prepara- 
tion. In  short,  its  operation  1  believe 
to  be  primarilv  and  directly  stimulant 
upon  the  capillary  vessels;  hence  its 
|reneral  influence  upon  the  system — 
Its  renowned  action  as  a  deobstruent, 
and  exciter  of  all  the  secretions :  and 
thus  in  restoring  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  the  functions  of  which 
organs  are  wholly  suspended  in  cholera, 
we  remove  the  cause  with  the  blood's 
puriflcation.  Hence  this  remedy,  calo- 
mel, bears  reference  to  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  disease,  and  my  experience 
justifies  me  in  saying  is  the  chief  of  all 
remedies,  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
any  confidence  can  be  placed.  It  will 
not  cure  every  case,  but  it  will  a  greater 
number  than  any  other  remedial  agent 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  (and  I 
]  have  seen  most  that  have  beea  recom- 
mendetl  tried,)  aided  by  the  recuutt»ent 
posture,  external  heat,  and  friction, 
saline  clysters,  the  occasional  use  of  the' 
lancet  or  leeches,  emetics,  sthiiulants^ 
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DR.  TWEEDALE  ON  GALVANISM  IN  CHOLERA. 


GALVANISM,  WITHOUT  SHOCK»  IN 
.CHOL£RA^F£V£R  IN  GENERAL. 


To  the  EUiier  of  the  London  Medie^l 
GazeUo. 
Sir, 
Wqssi  I  last  addressed  you  on  tbe  sub. 
ject  of  cholera,  I  had  neither  time  or 
«pacetoadd  a  few  desultary  remarku 
on  the  subject  of  fever  in  general :  with 
your  peroussion,  I  will  now  do  so.  Al- 
though most  men  consider  their  own^ 
4>flr«pring  with  partiality,  yet  1  am  not 
▼ain  enough  to  imagine  that  the  obscure 
auhject  of  fever  will  receive  much  illus* 
tration  from  my  pen;  if  1  ean  only 
throw  out  a  few  useful  practical  hiut8» 
my  objeet  will  be  attaiMsd. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  folly 
made  up  my  mind,  that,  in  allidiapathic 
levers,  the  poison  producing  them  made 
its  primary  attack  upon  the  nervous 
system,  lliat  some  of  these  poisons 
are  of  a  stimulating  nature,  and  produce 
inflammatory  fevers,  without  the  inter- 

K«ition  of  a  cold  stage,  there  can  be 
tie  doubt ;  but  I  am  quite  satisfied 
that,  in  a.  great  majority  of  fevers,  the 

foison  is  of  a  sedative  nature,  and  the 
rst  effect  of  its  attack  upon  the  '*  ner- 
vous power/'  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
evohitiott  of  caloric  from  the  arterial 
blood ;  and  hence  the  cold  stage  of  fever 
91  ore  or  less  in  degree. 

If  the  sedative  poison  be  not  so  po- 
tent as  to  suspend  the  "  nervous  pow- 
er" for  anv  length  of  time,  reaction 
will  take  place  ;  and  thus  fever  will  lie 
establishen  by  a  series  of  stages  of  op- 
pression and  reaction.  But  if  tbe  poi- 
son should  he  unusually  strong,  or  the 
"  nervous  power"  unusually  feeble,  then 
the  coldness  of  the  surface  of  tbe  body 
will  continue,  tbe  blood  will  retreat  into 
tbe  more  sheltered  and  warmer  parts  of 
the  body,  and  fearful  congestion,  and 
consequently  interrupted  function,  of 
the  vital  organs,  terminating  in  death 
without  reactkin,  will  be  tbe  result.  In 

Iiroof  of  this,  1  need  only  mention  ma- 
ignanj  cholera;  although  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  death  has  taken 
place  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent 
also.  What  I  am  more  particularly  de- 
sirous of  calling  attention  to,  is  the 
fttirfiU  eonftoiion  of  the  different  vital 
organs,  which  eonsiiiutoi  tho  groat  dm^ 
aor  in  cholera ;  for  this  congestive  stage 
being  passed,  the  treatment  roust  be 
very  suuilar  to  that  most  approved  of 


in  typhus,  &&  To  attempt  die  intfo- 
duction  of  oxygen,  or  of  auy  other 
gases,  into  the  lungs,  woukl  l»e  alto- 
gether uselcM,  for  in  fact  they  are 
gorged  and  preoccnpied  with  blood. 

In  this  most  dangerous  stage  of  cho> 
lera,  1  am  conviuc^  that  no  rmlimf  «« 
bo  obtained^  without  we  oon  procure  a 
return  of  the  eircnlatiom  to  the  w^oooU 
near  the  sur/uee ;  and»  for  that  purpose, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  agents  of  sock 
efticacy  as  the  hot  air-bath  and  a  geotle 
and  continued  application  of  galvanism. 
The  latter  1  do  not  consider  msreJ  j  ia 
the  light  of  a  stimulant,  but  as  a  jiiA- 
stitnio  for  the  suspended  '  **  nervous 
power,"  through  the  influence  of  which 
the  vital  function,  producing  tbe  evola^ 
tiou  of  heat  froui  the  blood,  caasiotkft 
be  mdintained. 

In  my  letter  of  the  Idtk  of  Novena. 
her,  published  in  the  Globe  and  TraveU 
leron  tbe  15th,  J  strongly  recoimncail* 
ed  a  trial  of  galvaaisin,  as  a  moel 
poweriul  remediate  agent,  in  the  cold 
stage  of  cholera ;  and  in  my  letter  to 
you,  of  the  18th  of  the  same  nsontli, 
I  repeated  my  reqommendation.  1 
am  therefore  rather  sarprised  that  no 
report  has  been  made,  either  of  ito  trial 
or  effect.  As  much  will  depend  upon 
the  way  in  which  galvanism  is  applied, 
I  eamegtfy  entroot  those  geatlemea  who 
may  have  an  opportunity,  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial — not  by  giving  a  shock  in  tbe 
common  way,  but  in  the  very  simple 
and  inifenious  manner  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Kempk  in  the  Ediuburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  for  October  I8:29« 
p.  342. 

Of  all  fevers,  interroittent  affords  us 
the  most  perfect  and  interesting  exam* 
pie  of  that  class  of  diseases.  The  cold, 
or  sugs  of  oppression  —  the  hot,  or 
stage  of  reaction,  and  the  sweating  stage. 
Why,  in  intermiuent,  the  fever  should 
altogether  subside  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  and  then,  if  not  prevented  by 
medicine,  return  and  go  through  the 
same  stages  again  .and  ajraia,  without 
tlie  pstient  having  been  exposed  to  any 
fresh  miasm  or  poison,  I  will  notat^ 
tempt  to  explain;  because  all  that  I 
could  say  on  the  subject  would  be  purely 
hypothetical.  Next  in  order  comes  re* 
mitteut.  Here  the  stages  are  less  de- 
cidedly marked  s  but  still  they  oro 
OMrked.  Then  conies  continued  fever ; 
and  although  we  cannot  here  observe 
any  decided  stage  of  oppression,  &c. 
yet  slighc  remissions  and  exacerbations 
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mre«wdeot«  cren  in  the  moet  naequiTO- 
oal  eises  of  contiaaed  fever. 

I  mm  disposed  to  believe  that  all  fe- 
vers are  made  np  of  a  series  of  stages 
of  oppression  and  reaction,  more  or  less 
decidedly  marked ;  and»  as  no  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  fever  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered (except  quinine,  m  intermit- 
tent), we  must  be  content  to  combat  the 
effecHs  of  that  poison  as  they  may  arise, 
«nd  to  i^uide  the  fever  to  a  favourable 
crisis,  if  possible. 

Upon  these  pfinciples,  it  has  long 
beeu  a  leading  feature  in  my  treatment 
of  all  fei^ers,  to  moderate,  and  thereby 
to  shorten,  the  different  stages.  In  at- 
tempting ^0  introduce  Uie  cooling  plan 
of  treatment  into  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, I  have  had  much  prcgudice  to  con- 
tend with ;  for  although  cold  ablution 
Aod  sponging  might  now  and  then  have 
been  resorted  to,  in  fevers  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  heat,  yet  I  do  not  ima- 
f^'me  that,  in  any  case  of  intermittent, 
it  had  ever  been  attempted  before  my 
time.  Till  the  invaluable  sulphate  of 
quinine  can  be  introduced,  to  stop  the 
paroxysm  of  intermittent,  I  invariably 
apply  warmth  in  the  cold  stage,  and  cold 
ablation,  or  the  cold  sponge,  in  the  hot 
stage ;  thereby  cutting  short  both  stages, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sweating 
stage  also;  and  certainly  abridging, 
very  ronsiderably,  the  sufferings  of  my 
patient. 

In  the  course  of  all  fevers,  one  great 
object  is  never  to  l>e  lost  sight  of— viz. 
that  no  important  oi*gan  should  beob* 
served  to  suffer,  without  topical  means 
(such  as  cupping,  leeching,  and  blister- 
ing) being  resorted  to.  In  the  many 
thousands  of  cases  which  have  come 
tinder  my  notice,  very  few  have  died 
from  the  mere  exhaustibn  produced  by 
ferer,  but  more  generally  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lesion  of  some  important 
organ;  nor  can  we- be  surprised  that 
some  vital  part  should  suffer  when  we 
consider  the  increased  velocity  with 
which  the  blood  circulates,  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  in  continned  fever.  It  is  of 
the  first  imponance  to  distinguish  whe- 
ther fevers  are  idiopathic  or  sympathe- 
tic. The  physician  l>cing  frequently 
called  in  to  see  patients  at  a  late  stage 
of  the  fever,  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulrjf  to  determine 
whether  the  injury  going  on  in  some 
vital  organ  has  been  the  cause,  or  the 
effect  of  the  fever.  Although  by  no 
neani  inclined  to  go  the  length  of  sonie 


French  physicians,  yet  I  miut  cay  that 
I  have  frequently  met  with  very  trouble- 
some fevers  unquestionably  arising  from 
gastric  causes  only. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  malignant 
fevers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  blood  becomes  deteriorated,  and 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy;  if,  therefore.  Dr.  Stevens's 
plan  should  be  found,  on  further  trial, 
capable  of  restoring  that  fluid  to  a  more 
healthy  state,  he  will  be  entitled  to  our 
best  thanks. 

That  a  feeble  state  of  the  *'  nervous 
power*'  renders  |>ersons  more  liable  to 
receive  infection,  is  amply  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  choleraf  ana  all  other  inalig- 
nant  fevers,  attacking  the  poor,  ill-fed, 
drnnken,  and  debilitated,  as  well  as 
those  who  give  way  to  fear,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  temperate,  better 
fed,  better  clothed,  and,  1  may  add, 
coarageoos  part  of  the  population. 
During  the  prevalence  of  all  infections 
diseases,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
culcated, that  much  more  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  body  than  upon  the 
virulence  of  the  poison,  both  as  to  re- 
ceiving infection,  and  in  determining  the 
fatality  of  the  disease  when  contracted. 

As  a  proof  of  this  fact,  I  will  men- 
tion an  occurrence  which  took  place 
manv  years  back.  A  lady  and  her  two 
children  came  on  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  a  relation  of  mine.  After  a  short 
stay,  the  only  two  children  of  my  rela- 
tion, then  at  home,  sickened  with  scar- 
latina, and,  melancholy  to  relate,  both 
died  and  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 
It  came  out  afterwards,  that  the 
children  of  their  visitor  had  recently 
passed  through  scarlatina,  but  in  so 
mild  a  form  as  not  to  confine  them  a 
single  day;  and  Ihey  were  allowed  to 
accompany  their  mother  on  this  visit, 
under  the  conviction  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  danger  of  communicating  so 
•fatal  a  disease,  as  the  children  had 
passed  through  the  fever  in  so  mild  a 
fonn. 

In  the  hot  summer  of  1826  this 
neighbourhood  was  visited  by  the  most 
ievere  cases  of  fever  that  1  have  ever 
seen  (excepting  cases  of  typhus)  with- 
out the  tropics.  The  character  was 
generally  continued  or  remittent,  mth 
alarming  head  symptoms,  beginning  in 
aome  instances  with  a  very  slight  cold 
stage,  and  in  others  with  a  very  severe 
cold  stage,  and  accompanied  with  yel- 
low skin.  ^  , 
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In  ft  few  extreme   cases,   reaction 
could  not  be  brought  about,  and  the 
patients  died  in  a  few  days.    In  this 
fever,  quinine  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  service  till  late  in  the  disease. 
I  remain,  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
John  Tweedale,  M.O. 

Lynn,  Norfolk,  I8Ui  Dec.  1831. 

GALVANISM  IN  ASPHYXIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
'Gazette, 
Sir, 
Froii  the  remarkable  experiments  per- 
formed   by  Dr.    Ure,    m    which,    by 
Ifralvanising   the    phrenic    nerve    of   a 
man  that  had  been  hang^ed,  he  pro- 
duced  respiration,  and  he  considered 
that,  had  not  the  man  been  previously 
.drained   of   his   blood    by   a    former 
experiment,  that  the  circulation  would 
also  have  been  restored  ;  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  would  have  taken 
place— for  it  is  well  known  that,  when 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  respiration 
have  ceased,  the  action  of  the  former 
may  be  restored  by  exciting*  artificial 
respiration,  it  appears  that  the  great- 
est benefit  may  be  expected  from  its 
employment  in  a  variety  of  cases— the 
most  obvious  of  which  are  in  apparent 
death  from   asphyxia;  and   also  when 
the  system  is  overpowered  by  any  shock, 
and  collapse  has  taken  place :  m  many 
cases  of  stupor  produced  by  the  narco- 
tic poisons,  and  in  haemorrhage,  in  con- 
junction   with    transfusion,    when  the 
powers  of  life  begin  to  fail.  Dr.  Wilson 
i'hilip  has  shewn  that  Galvanism  may  be 
substituted  for  nervous  power ;  and  it 
has  lonf^  been  known  as  the  most  pow- 
erful stimulus  we  can  apply  to  the  ani- 
mal body.     With  these  facts,  it  must 
appear  strange  that  Galvanism  is  not 
commonly  employed  in  rousing  the  dor- 
mant potvers  of  life.    The  answer  to 
this  appears  to  be,  that  it  has  often  dis- 
appointed its   employers.    But  has  it 
not  been  in  some  of  those  cases  that  the 
vital  spark  had  entirely  fled  before  the 
remedy  was  used;  and  also  that.  In 
most  cases,  it  has  been  improperly  ap- 

J^Hed?  No  advantage  can  be  expected 
rom  the  usual  way  of  applying  it  to  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  to  the 
bare  nerves  themselves  that  it  must  be 
upplied,  to  produce  the  marvellous  ef- 
fects it  is  cf^iable  of. 


Dr.  Ure  reeommendi  that  the  sym- 

pathetic  and  pneumogastrir.  nerva 
should  he  laid  bare,  then  touched,  aa^ 
pressed  by  a  blunt  metallic  coodttctor. 
These  nerves  are  selected,  as  tbey  com- 
municate directly  or  indirectly  vuh  the 
phrenic,  and  the  superficial  nerve  of  ths 
heart  is  sent  off*  from  the  sympatbetir 
I  would  earnestly  recommend  these 
medical  men  who  may  have  opportnai- 
ties  of  resuscitating  life^  to  cooskier  the 
above  advice. 

I  have  been  induced,  sir,  to  make 
these  cursory  remarks,  as  I  obserre 
that,  though  Galvanism  has  been  strenu- 
ously recommended  by  several  of  yoor 
correspondents  to  be  used  in  the  col- 
lapsed stage  of  the  cholera,  no  one 
^seems  to  have  insisted  on  the  proper  way 
of  using  it.  If  it  is  to  be  used  only  i& 
the  usual  way,  we  need  not  he  ^err  san- 
guine in  our  expectations  of  its  success. 
But  let  ns  not  hear,  after  such  misdi- 
rected efforts,  that  it  is  a  remedy  of  no 
use  in  cholera. 

iEscuuiPius. 

December  7,  1881. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  7,  1832. 

(SUPPLBHENTART  NrSCBER.) 

*8ELECTI0N  OF 

CASES  AND  REPORTS  ON  CHOLERA 
IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND, 

Made  to  the  Central  Board  rf  Health, 

There  has  for  some  time  existed  a  ge- 
neral feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  the  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, that  something  more  should  be  made 
known  to>  them  than  the  mere  numerical 
returns  of  the  persons  seized  with  cho- 
lera, together  with  the  general  results. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  very  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting 
any  detailed  account  of  the  cases— a 
circumstance  partly  owing  to  the  over- 
whelming extent  to  which  the  time  of 
those  who  saw  much  of  the  disease  was 
necessarily  occupied  in  ministering  to 
the  sicky  and  partly  owing  to  the  desire 
which  many  possess  of  choosing  their 
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own  time  and  manner  of  giving  publi- 
city to  their  observations.     We  believe 
it    to  be  the  intention  of  the  Central 
"Board  themselves^  to  publish  the  cases 
^vhich  have  been  transmitted  to  them ; 
but»  meantime,  we  have  been  permitted 
Xo  select  those  which  appeared  to  us  of 
most  importance,  with  a  view  of  laying 
tbem   before  our   readers.     We  have 
placed  them  in  the  order  of  their  dates, 
prefixing  a  heading  to  each,  indicative  of 
the  chief  points  it  illustrates.     Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  evidence  we  sul>join 
in  calculated  to  shew  the  inefficacy  of 
'  the    most    powerful    stimulants,    and 
therefore  the  necessity  of  seeking  for 
some  other  mode  of  rousing  the  circula- 
tion ;  probably,  also,  sufficient  encou- 
ragement for  a  farther  trial  of  stimulat- 
ing emetics  may  be  found,  particularly 
in   the  observations    of   Dr,  Lindsey. 
AVhile  we  cannot  absolve  all  the  medical 
men  of  Sunderland  from  the  charge  of 
having  practised  concealment,  yet  it  is 
due  to  those  who  have  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  and  constituted 
honourable  exceptions,  to  give  publicity 
to  their  names,  that  they  nuiy  obtain  the 
credit  which  justly  belongs  to  them. 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties  against  which   the  fioards  of 
Health  in  London— both  the  former  and 
the  present — have  had  to  contend,  can 
for  a  moment  attribute  to  them  want  of 
xeal  or  activity  in  the  public  service ; 
and  the  very  recent  date  of  some  of  the 
papers  which  are  suhjoined,  together 
with  the  long  intervals  between  the  re- 
ceipts of  some  of  the  others,  will  shew 
how  slowly  ohserrations  calculated  to 
interest  or  enlighten  the  public  have  been 
accumulated. 

CASE  I. 

Treatmekt  :  Efftrveteing     Draughts — Calo- 
mel and  Ophun — Brandy  and  H'intf— -£il0i*- 
nal    Warmth^-BlUtgr, — Result  ;    Dtatk 
in  fix  day», 
William  Sproat,  aged  60  years,  a  keelman 
employed   at   the  pier,    had  *  been '  for    a 


week  or  ten  days  laboaring  under  diarrhcea,. 
bat  he  was  not  so  ill  as  to  be  obliged  to  n' 
linqaish  bis  employment.  For  some  time 
previously,  be  bad  been  in  a  declining  state 
of  health.  On  Wednesday  morning,  Oct. 
19tb,  he  became  worse,  and  was  unable  to 
continue  bis  work.  On  lliorsday  evening, 
Oct.  SOth.  at  6  o'clock,  I  was  called  to  him, 
and  found  him  vomiting  and  pur^^ing,  but 
with  not  a  symptom  of  collapse.  The  puloe 
was  natural  in  force  and  frequency  ;  the 
skin  of  the  natural  temperature  ;  tongue 
moist  and  slightly  covered  with  a  white  fur; 
the  papille  at  the  tip  and  edges  not  red  or 
raised  ;  no  thirst,  and  in  good  spirits  i  the 
stools  were  rather  light  coloured,  but  fcccu- 
ieat,  and  neither  thin  nor  frothy.  Ordered 
the  effervescing  mixture.  On  Friday,  Oct. 
Slst,  he  was  rather  better  and  sitting  up  at 
breakfast ;  pulse  temperature  and  tongue  as 
before,  vomiting  only  when  fluids  were- ta- 
ken ;  stools  as  before,  quite  thick,  thoug|i 
light  coloured.  To  have  sago  and  wine, 
and  arrow-root  pudding  for  common  diet. 
At  the  evening  visit  he  was  better. 
Ordered  a  bolus  of  calomel  and  opium  .it 
bed-time,  and  a  table  spoonful  of  castor 
oil  in  the  morning.  On  Saturday,  Oct. 
22d,  he  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  vomiting 
had  entirely  ceased,  and  be  had  only  two 
stools  during  the  night ;  the  pulse  was  natu- 
ral. I  made  examination  of  the  abdomen* 
and  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  was  produced 
by  pressure.  At  thia  time  I  considered  my 
patient  convalescent,  and  gave  strict  orders 
as  to  his  diet,  directing  that  nothing  but  fa- 
rinaceous food  should  be  given ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  orders,  I  found  he  had 
had  toasted  cheese  for  supper  on  the  pre^ 
ceding  night  after  my  visit ;  in  spite  of  my 
injunctions  as  to  diet,  he  had  a  mutton  chop 
for  dinner,  and  ofter  dinner  he  went  to  the 
river  to  his  keel;  he  wos  absent  about 
twenty  minutes.  On  his  return  home  about 
4  o'clock  he  was  taken  very  ill ;  had  a  severe 
shivering  fit,,  with  giddiness,  cramp  of  the 
stomaoh,  and  violent  vomiting  and  purging. 
Although  he  was  in  this  alarming  state,  his 
friends  did  not  send  for  me  until  Sunday 
morning  at  7  o'clock.  I  found  him  evidently 
sinking;  pulse  almost  impereeptibie ;  ex- 
tremities cold  ;.  skin  dry ;  eyes  sunk  ;  lips 
blue ;  features  shrunk ;  he  spoke  in  whis- 
pers ;  violent  vomiting  and  purging  ;  cramp 
of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  complete  pros- 
tration of  strength.  At  this  time  the  tongue 
was  moist  and  warm,  but  it  shortly  after- 
wards became  dry,  brown,  and  chilled ;  the 
urine  was  suppressed.  I  bad  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  stools*  but  they 
were  described  to  me  as  being  *'  like  meal 
washings,  and  horribly  offeosiire."  Qrder^ 
brandy  and  wine  ad  libitum,  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium,  hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  and  to  be 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets.  On  my  next 
▼isit  I  found  that  the  blister  had  not  risen » 
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ftnd  had  been  remored .  I  proposed  a  mttitard 
cataplasm  to  tbe  abdomeD,  bat  this  was 
objected  to,  end  not  applied ;  I  then  gave 
kim  an  enema,  eompoSed  of  starch.  Two 
/lionrs  afterwards  T  visited  him  again,  and 
.  found  that  slight  reaction  had  taken  place  ; 
the  pulse  was  stronger,  his  hands  were 
.warm,  countenance  more  natural,  and  be 
eipreseed  himself  as  being  better,  bat  the 
■other  symptoms  above  mentioned  coo  tinned  : 
ordered  to  continue  the  stimulants  and  hot 
applications,  to  apply  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  to  have  the  enema  repeated. 
On  the  following  morning,  October  S4,  he 
was  quite  collapsed,  with  aggravation  of 
all  the  symptoms  except  the  vomiting, 
which  had  entirely  ceased;  at  this  time 
the  stools  passed  involuntarily. 

Ordered  to  continue  the  stimulants  and 
hot  applications. 

Towards  the  evening  the  starch  enema 
WM  repeated  without  the  laudanum.  On 
Tuesday,  October  «5,  he  was  less  collapsed  ; 
the  countenance  more  natural ;  the  blueness 
of  tbe  lips  had  disappeared  :  the  vomiting 
had  cetsed,  but  the  purging  still  continued, 
although  not  so  violent  as  t^fore ;  the  pulse 
was  nearly  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and 
the  extremities  were  cold;  the  face  and 
trunk  were  warm ;  the  spasms  of  the  legs 
still  continued  ;  he  expressed  himself  as  be- 
'ing  more  composed. 

Ordered  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy  to  be 
given  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 
a  pill,  composed  of  calomel,  every  three 
hours. 

Towards  the  evening  he  became  sleepy, 
though  restless;  the  pupil  contracted  freely 
on  presenting  a  strong  light;  at  this  time 
the  purging  had  entirely  ceased,  as  well  as 
the  vomiting,  but  the  other  symptoms  conti- 
nued. On  Wednesday  morning,  October 
S6,  he  was  much  weaker,  the  pulse  scarcely, 
beating  under  the  linger ;  countenance  quite 
shrunk ;  eyes  sunk ;  lips  blue,  as  well 
as  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities ;  the 
nniU  were  livid ;  he  was  comatose.  At  12 
o'clock  at  noon  he  died. 

(Signed)        Hbnby  Holmes. 
S2,  High  Street,  Oct.  97, 1831. 

This  case  was  drawn  up  from  memory,  on 
the  day  after  the  death  of  the  patient. 

H.W. 
I  visited  the  above-named  patient  two  or 
three  times,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  whole  statement  is  perfectly  correct. 

(Signed)    W.  Rexd  Clamny,  M.D. 
Nov.2,  l»l. 

CASE  11. 
TacATMKNT  :   Brandtf  and  Ijivdanum-^Ex' 
ternal  Heat^Cahmel — Ammonia — OL  Ts- 
T§bhith,^Sulphuric  i£(Aer.— Rssvlt« 
At  two  o*cloGk«  P.M.  on  the  26th  iast.  I 


received  an  urgent  request  to  Tiait  Rohan 
Jordan,  aged  66,  a  labourer,  of  tempenit 
habits,  and  of  previooa  good  healtb,  rei^ 
ing  in  a  small  and  dirty  room  ia  the  ^em 
Road,  the  floor  of  which  was  somewbat  be- 
low the  level  of  the  street.  I  found  bim  m 
bed,  with  a  pulse  84.  and  almoat  impeicfp- 
tible ;  his  breathing  laboriooa,  akin  cold  aad 
clammy,  sunk  eye,  contracted  countenance. 
livid  lip,  tongue  colder  than  natoral,  but 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  for  ;  ah- 
domen  flaccid,  nncorrogated,  e^Mible  of  bear- 
ing the  greatest  pressure  without  pain  Co  the 
patient,  4ind  the  integuments  of  the  fingers 
slightly  corrugated  and  softened.  From  the 
nature  of  his  employment  kia  peraon  was 
covered  with  coal-dust,  which  prevented  me 
from  determining  the  colour  of  hia  akin.  To 
all  questions  put  to  himself,  I  coold  gnia  so 
further  answer  than  "  Yes,"  or  ••  No." 
His  wife  informed  me  that  the  attack  had 
commenced  at  a  quarter  past  one,  p.m.  with 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  lower  part  of  the 
bowels,  immediately  followed  by  an  evacua- 
tion by  stool.  From  this  he  experienced  no  re- 
lief, and  a  second  evacuation  soon  took  place. 
He  now  began  to  suflfer  from  cramps  in  the 
feet  and  legs,  and  with  coldness  of  the  ear- 
face;  for  which  his  wife  administered  half  s 
glass  of  brandy,  which  was  immediately  re- 
jected. This  was  the  only  instance  of  vo- 
miting which  occurred  during  the  coiirae  of 
the  disease.  The  two  evacuations  above  al- 
luded to  were  not  seen  by  me,  but  were  de- 
scribed as  being  scanty  in  quantity,  of  green- 
ish colour,  and  mixed  with  slime.  A  little 
before  I  arrived  he  passed  about  a  pint  of 
urine,  and  had  a  third  and  last  evacuation 


by  stool.    These,  contained  within  the  i 

utensil,  were  shewn  to  me ;  the  former  be- 
ing pale  and  clear,  and  the  latter  having  the 
appearance  of  oatmeal  grael.     On  my  first 
visit,  I  stayed  with  him  about  half  an  hoar; 
during  which  time  he  suffered  much  from 
cramps  in  the  toes,  legs,  arms,  and  fingem, 
and  seemed  to  experience  great  relief  fi-om 
friction  by  bis  attendants.    I  gave  bim  a 
glass  of  brandy,  with  thirty-five  drops  of  Tr. 
Opii,  and  wrapped  him  in  a  heated  blankeC 
Heated  bricks  and  bottles  of  hot  water  were 
soon  afterwards  applied  to  the  feet,  haada, 
epigastrium,  and  sides  of  the  cheat.     Re- 
action not  coming  on,  I  gave  him  a  second 
glass  of  brandy,  with  fifteen  more  drops  of 
Tr.  Opii,  which  appeared  to  produce  consi- 
derable  relief  in    the   spasms.    At   three 
o'clock  I  saw  him  again,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Bulman,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  ten  grains 
of  calomel  and  two  of  opium  were  given. 
Still  the  same. 

Half. past  three,  p.m.  visited  again,  with 
Dr.  Wightman,  and  remained  wiUi  him  ibr 
an  houn    No  alteration. 

Hot  applications  and  brandy  freqaently 
administered  in  sttall  doaes.  At  hatf-past 
four,  Dr.  M'Whiiter  joined  us.    By  hia  ad- 
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^ice  bltdden  of  bot  w»ter  were  applied  to 
the  bead  and  otber  parts  of  the  body,  and  at 
a  qaarter  past  five  a  draught,  coosiBtiDg  of 
Spc.  Am.  ar.  Spt.  Terebinth.  Spt.  iEth.Soiph. 
of  each  ooe  drachm,  was  given.  An  enema, 
containing  one  drachm,  of  Spt.  Terebinth, 
y^tM  adminiBtered,  and  a  liniment  of  equal 
parts  of  01.  OHt.  Aq.  Ammon.  Spt.  Tere- 
ointh,  was  well  nibbed  along  the  coarse  of 
tbe  spine.  I  continued  to  visit  him  every 
balf  hour,  and,  during  tbe  evening,  two  ad- 
ditional enemas  and  a  second  stimulating 
draught  (onfy  a  part  of  which  was  swallowed) 
'were  administered.  At  eight  r,.u  his  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  counted     At  a  quarter 

J>a8t  ten,  p.m.  all  power  of  deglutition  was 
est  ;  and  at  eleven  p.m.,  nine  hours  and  a 
balf  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
be  expired. 

Having  mentioned  above  hit  having 
passed  a  pint  of  urine  previous  to  my  first 
▼isit,  it. is  important  to  observe  that  not  a 
drop  was  subsequently  voided.  Notwith- 
standing the  coldness  of  the  surface,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  no  shiverings  were  ob- 
served. During  the  whole  period  he  seemed 
to  evperience  no  suffering  of  thirst,  snd  his 
senses  continued  unimpaired  to  the  latest 
moment.  He  had  been  occasionally  subject 
to  severe  cramps  of  the  If  gs.  From  the  mi- 
nutest inquiry^  no  traces  of  infection  could 
be  discovered. 

Afpearaneet  oh  dittectioni  21  hwrs  after 
death,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  M'Whirier, 
Wbiteman,  White,  Mr.  Greenhow,  and 
others. 

The  only  remarkable  appearances  on 
viewing  the  body  were — the  countenance 
ilaccid  and  natural ;  the  tendons  on  the 
front  of  the  ankle-joint  very  promi- 
nent. Omentum  and  peritoneal  covering  of 
tbe  intestines  much  injected  and  ^orid  ;  pe- 
ritoneum shining  and  moist ;  no  adhesions 
between  the  intestines.  Intestines  not  much 
distended  ;  rather  less  so  than  usual ;  no 
appearance  of  fieces  or  bile  ia  them.  Small 
intestines  containing  a  quantity  of  reddish 
Tiscid  fluid,  resembling  raspberry-cream  in 
colour  and  consistence ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane red,  and  pretematurallv  vavcular  { 
colon  nearly  empty  and  somewhat  contract- 
ed ;  it  contained  a  fluid  of  a  gruel-like  ap- 
pearance and  consistence.  The  mucous 
membrane  pale,  and  exhibiting  a  well-mark- 
ed contrast  with  the  red  and  injected  ap- 
pearance of  that  of  tbe  small  intestines.  The 
•stomach  externally  pale,  and  considerably 
distended  with  a  fluid  of  a  dark  reddish  hoe ; 
the  mucous  membrane  vascular  and  red*  and 
a  portion  near  the  cardiac  extremity  dark- 
coloured.  The  surface  of  the  liver  mottled 
with  whitish  spots;  the  gall-bladder 
much  distended  with  dark-co&ured  bile, 
extending  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
liver;  gall  ducts  pervious.     The   urinary 


bladder  contaiiied  about  an  ooaee  of  ^ 
which  was  somewhat  turbid  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  injectr*  i  tbe  spleen  was  small, 
flaccid,  and  corrugated  on  the  surface; 
the  pancreas  was  natural ;  the  kidneys  ex- 
hibited no  remarkable  appearance ;  tbe  pe- 
ricardium contained  two  ounces  of  a  red- 
coloured  serum.  The  ventricles  were  empty ; 
tbe  right  auricle  contained  black  blood  ;  the 
vena  cava  contained  dark  fluid  blood;  tbe 
longs  were  very  much  collapsed  within'  the 
chest,  and  exhibited  a  remarhMy  biadc  ap- 
pearance, and  contained  a  quantity  of  black 
blood  ;  tbey  were,  nevertheless,  lighter  than 
water,  lliere  was  no  appearance  of  pleuri- 
tic inflammation,  nor  were  there  any  morbid 
adhesions  in  the  cbest«  An  examination  of 
the  head  or  spine- was  not  permitted  by  tbe 
friends* 

CsAaLBS  Datisor. 

CASE  III. 

Treatment  :  Brandy,  JElher,  and  Laudanum. 
—  Resu  lt  :  Sudden  Death  on  being  ra'ued 
up  in  Bed, — Potlmorlem  Appearancee, 

Rodenburg,  mtat  S5,  Moak  Wearmootb 
Shore. 

The  subject  of  this  repen  was  an  industri- 
ous shoemaker,  of  temperate  habits,  living 
in  a  wretched  hovel  with  a  large  family  i  he 
bad  been  for  some  time  liable  to  "  stomach 
complaints.*'  On  Saturday  the.)Oth  October, 
he  dined  and  supped  on  pork,  drank  no  fer- 
mented liquor,  and  went  to  bed  well. 

At  midnight  he  was  attacked  w-ith  yomit- 
ing  and  purging  of  a  fluid  resembling  water 
gruel,  which  fi*led  seyeral  chamber  pots- 
violent  cramps  of  the  whole  body,  affecting 
tbe  diflerent  fingers  and  toes  successively, 
his  voice  was  quickly  reduced  to  a  whisper, 
nails  blue,  skin  livid,  and  covered  with  eold 
sweat,  pulse  at  tbe  wrist  imperceptible  ;  be 
was  visited  by  an  irregular  practitioner,  who 
administered  brandy,  aether,  and  laudanum. 
At  9  A.  M.  on  Monday  the  spasms  bad  ceaied, 
and  the  only  complaint  he  made  was  of  pain 
in  the  region  of  tbe  heart ;  his  mental  facul- 
ties contmued  quite  perfect  till  It  o'clock, 
when  being  at  his  own  request  raised  up,  be 
instantly  expired :  his  attendants  believe  that 
he  did  not  pass  any  urine. 

The  above  report  was  given  by  an  iatelli- 
gent  friend  of  the  patient  who  bad  attended 
him  during  the  attack. 

Examination  \st  November,  8  A.  m.  90  Hourt 
cJUr  IMstA.— Skin  of  extremities  livid,  nails 
blue,  muscles  extremely  rigid,  limbs  iafleri- 
ble,  toes  and  fingers  some  firmly  flexed,  others 
as  firmly  extended ;  thorax  did  not  contain 
a  diop  of  serum ;  in  fact,  all  tbe  settfua  mem- 
branes were  remarkably  devoid  of  moisture ; 
tbe  lungs  were  posteriorly  infiltrated  witk 
black  blood,  otherwise  healthy. 

On  opening  ibe  perieardiuai»  the  interior 
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and  superior  ▼enc  cava  were  blMerved  great- 
ly diatended ;  tbete  vedsela  and  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  were  goiged  with  blood  of  a 
black  colour,  and  respmbliog  tar ;  the  blood 
was  adhesive  to  t^e  touch ;  and  when  the 
-ventricles  were  laid  open,  they  appeared  as 
if  treacle  had  been  poured  over  them .  The 
light  ventricle  contained  a  large  fibrinous 
concietion ;  the  substance  of  the  heart  was 
soft,  and  had  a  dull  leaden  shade  of  colour, 
liver  healthy,  gall  bladder  much  distended, 
the  ducts  empty,  and  pressure  on  the  gall 
bladder  did  not  force  out  anv  of  its  contents ; 
the  resistance  was  caosed  by  a  contraction 
half  an  inch  in  length,  commencing  at  the 
origin  of  the  cystic  dnct,  preventing  the  paa- 
sage  of  a  probe  and  of  air  from  the  blowpipe. 
The  bile  was  tenacious,  of  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour, spleen  nearly  natural,  its  vessels  con- 
taining- much  black:  blood.  Stomach — ^The 
superior  serous  surface  was  of  a  brown  red, 
which  on  the  under  surface  affected  only  the 
cardiac  extremity.  The  stomach  contained 
a  quantity  of  a  fluid  like  gruel,  though  a  little 
^4arker,  apparently  from  being  mixed  with 
brandy,  yk  whsuh^ha  amell  was  percepti- 
ble ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  thick- 
ened and  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  peeled 
off  and  torn  with  the  nail ;  at  the  pyloric 
extremity  it  exhibited  a  speckled  redness. 
The  prominent  parts  of  the  corrugations  ex- 
hibited a  black  tinge,  as  if  a  paint  brush 
dipped  in  Indian  ink  had  been  passed  lightly 
over  it,  and  some  streaks  of  the  same  colour 
were  observed  in  other  parts.  The  duode- 
num contained  a  fluid  similar  to  that  in  the 
stomach,  but  of  a  lighter  colour :  and  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  biliary  ducts  a  slight 
tinge  of  bile  existed.  On  continuing  our 
examination  downwards,  the  fluid  became 
much  whiter,  precisely  resembling  a  strong 
solution  of  soap,  and,  where  thinner,  of 
wbey,  containing  numerous  white  flocculi. 

In  the  caput  cecum  colithe  fluid  had  much 
.resemblance  to  pus,  but  was  not  granular, 
but  adhesive.  Ihe  arch  of  the  colon  was 
much  contracted,  and  contained  some  of  the 
same  matter  in  a  less  fluid  state,  which,  in 
fact,  was  the  case  to  the  rectum.  In  the 
examination  not  the  slightest  trace  of  fecu- 
lent or  bilious  matter  was  observed,  except, 
as  mentioned  above,  in  the  duodenum. 

Urinary  bladder  hard  and  strongly  con- 
tracted, contabing  about  two  drachms  of  a 
fluid  similar  to  that  of  the  intestines,  with  a 
slight  urinous  smell. 

Kidneys  firm;  vessels  distended  with 
black  blood.  Pancreas  firm.  All  the  great 
veins  enormously  distended. 

The  extreme  rigidity  of  the  muscles  was 
particularly  observable  in  the  psoie,  which 
felt  as  hard  as  a  board. 

Permission  to  examine  the  head  was  not 
obtained. 

(Signed)     W.  Haslewood,  M.D. 

November  I,  1991. 


CASE  IV. 

Treatment  :  Ammonia^ Laudamim^^Warm 
Bath^Cafonul^Muttard  PouUiem. — Re- 
sult :  Death  at  the  end  of  1 1  koun — Pmt- 
martem  Appearancei, 

Thomas  Wilson,  keelman,  set  51»  was  at- 
tacked on  the  morning  of  the  3let  of  Octo- 
ber, about  four  o'clock,  with  purging  of  a 
fluid  resembling  rice-water,  and  copious  de- 
jections of  the  same  coloured  fluid  per  anam. 
accompanied  by  severe  abdominal  pain,  and 
spasms  of  the  extremities.     Mr.  Cook,  sar- 
geon,  was  called  for  at  six  o'clock,  and  ina- 
mediately  gave  him  by  spoonfuls,  every  half 
hour,  a  six  ounce  mixture,  containing  two 
drachms  of  the  caibonate  of  ammonia,  and 
one  drachm  of  laudanum.     He  waa  put  into 
a  warm  bath.    At  seven  o'clock  I  was  called 
to  him  ;  pulse  at  this  time  not  distinguisha- 
ble at  the  wrists ;  skin  over  the  suiface  of 
the  body  cold  as  death  ;   lipd  blue ;  eyes 
dim,  and  sunk  in  the  head.     Did  not  vomit ; 
complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tiium  and  abdomen,  with  cramps  of  the  ex> 
tremities ;  had  one  dejection  from  the  bowels 
resembling  rice-water,  or  milk  largely  dilut- 
ed with  water,  of  a  peculiar  sickening  and 
highly  offensive  smell,  something  like  putrid 
animal  matter.    Extreme  restlessness,  moan- 
ing and  sighing,  speaks  in  a  whisper  ;  in- 
tellect clear  and  perfect ;  tongue  moist  and 
cold  ;  respiration  slow ;  eyelids  half-open  -, 
urine  suppressed.     One  drachm  of  tincture 
of  opium,  and  twelve  grains  of  calomel,  wcr© 
instantly  given ;  mustard  poultices  were  ap- 
plied over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
and  to  the  legs  and  feet ;  warm  brandy  and 
water  frequently,and  the  mixture  with  ammo, 
nia  continued.  The  spasms  ceased  about  nine 
o'clock;    no  vomiting  or  purging.      There 
appeared  a  total  loss  of  power  of  the  ner- 
Tous  and  circulating  systems,  and  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  man  must  die.     I  left  him, 
and  saw  him  again  at  twelve  o'clock ;  had 
the  appearance  ofa  living  corpse.  Eyes  deeply 
sunk  in  their  sockets  ;  hands  and  fingers  re- 
markably shrivelled,  very  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  of  a  light  blue  tinge.     He  gradu- 
ally got  worse,  and  expired  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

John  MiLLsa, M.D. 
Pbf slcian  to  tbe  Sunderland  Infinnarx. 

Bishop  Wearmoutb, 
Nov.  2, 1881. 

CASE  V. 
Tbeatmemt:  Bleeding^Stimulants,  external 
and  internal — Opium. ^Result:   Death  in 
13  hmtn, 

Sunderland  Inflrmarv, 
2dNov.  18S1. 
Sir,— At   the   reouest  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  I  send  you  the  following  case. 
I  am,  sir,  &c. 
J.  M.  Penman. 

Ells.  TurnbuU,  a  strong,  healthy  woman. 
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and  one  of  the  nnnef  of  the  infirmary,  waji 
taken  ill  yesterdav  morning  about  1  o'olock ; 
between  4  and  5  I  was  called,  at  which  time 
I  found  lier  with  the  following  symptoms  :— 
Violent  vomitiog  and  purging  of  a  watery 
Huid,  similai  in  appei^rance  to  oatmeal  gruel ; 
excittciatiog  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  arms,  especially  the  former ;  pulse 
only  perceptible  at  one  wrist ;  voice  puerile ; 
toDgae  cool ;  extremities  cold,  and  of  a  livid 
bae  ;  fingers  and  toes  much  sbnink  ;  intel- 
lect perfectly  clear  ;^-complaining  of  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  calling  for 
cold  water.  A  vein  wns  freely  opened  in 
each  arm,  from  which  flowed  only  a  few 
drops  of  blood,  like  treacle;  external  and 
intennal  stimulants,  with  opium,  were  freely 
used  without  effect.  About  10,  a.m.  the 
cramps  had  nearly  ceased  ;  the  skin  became 
oniveisally  cold  as  marble,  and  at  the  epi- 
gastrium of  a  deep  purple  hue ;  from  this 
tijpe  till  2  P.M.,  the  period  of  her  death,  the 
only  symptoms  of  life  were  a  gentle  heaving 
of  Uie  chest,  and  a  rational  answer  being  gi- 
ven to  anv  question  proposed  to  her. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  she  had 
no  other  communication  with  any  person 
labouring  under  cholera  than  in  assisting, 
the  preceding  evening,  to  remove  from 
the  fever-house  to  the  dead-house  the  body* 
of  a  person  who  had  just  died  of  that  disease. 

CASE  VI. 

Trxatmcnt  :  Hot  applications — Brandy  and 
Laudanum  —  Muttard  Poultiet  —  Bleeding 
•—Cahmel'-'CaJeput  Oil — Rhubarb  and  Ja- 
lap—Enema  of  Turpentine, — Result:  Death 
in  three  days  ^ Postmortem  appearances, 

Nov.  7th,  10  P.M. — Betty  Short,  let  45. 
Had  suffered  in  the  afternoon  from  distention 
of  bowels  and  general  uneasiness,  for  which 
she  bad  taken  calomel,  ext.  Coloc.  comp. 
and  salts  with  senna- tea. 

We  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire,  drawn 
np  in  severe  cramp,  vomiting  profusely  a 
mocons  watery- looking  fluid,  tinged  with 
the  ingesta ;  copious  dejections  (in  fact,  a 
pail  full)  of  bilious-coloured  liquid.  Eitre- 
mities  cold  and  hvid;  pulse  100,  a  mere 
thread;  tongue  cold,  slightly  furred,  and 
moist;  great  restlessness  and  anxiety. 
She  was  put  to  bed  ;  hot  applications 
were  made  to  the  limbs  ^and  stomach. 
Brandy  ^.  and  laudanum  3j.  were  given, 
and  instantly  rejected ;  they  were  re- 
peated] with  no  better  success.  Mustard 
poultice  to  the  epigastrium.  11  p.ii.  she 
was  bled  to  ^viij.  when  faintness  came  on. 
llie  blood  flowed  in  a  stream  of  two  distinct 
colours,  part  being  very  dark,  the  rest  florid. 
Some  pills  were  ordered  of  calomel,  cam- 
phor, and  opium ;  and  a  mixture,  with  ether, 

•  The  pertOD  here  alluded  to  is  the  case  of 
cholera  apaenodlca  detailed  In  Dr.  Millar's  report 
herewith  (rmnsmUted.  (Signed) 

W.  Rbid  Clanmy. 


laudanum,  and  strong  mint-water.    Brandy 
Jss.  to  be  given  every  half  hour. 

8th. — 7,  A.M.  Brandy  has  been  constantly 
rejected,  purging  less  violent ;  pulse  at  the 
wrist  imperceptible;  limbs  cold  and  damp  ; 
face  livid ;  eyes  sunk ;  little  cramp  ;  appears 
to  be  sinking. 

10,  A.M. — Appears  somewhat  better,  but 
has  purging  and  vomiting  occasionally  ;  took 
calomel,  gr.  xx.  and  from  7  o'clock  cajepot 
oil  on  sugar. 

6,  P.M.— Continues  much  the  same ;  no 
cramps ;  less  vomiting  ;  occasional  watery 
dejections  ;  passed  a  httle  urine  ;  no  pulse; 
countenance  of  a  leaden  hue ;  intellect  per- 
fect ;  the  voice  from  the  commencement  of 
attack  has  been  a  whisper ;  muscular  strength 
enough  to  rise  up  in  bed ;  great  restlessness. 

9th. — Evening.  Had  continued  much  in 
the  same  state,  refusing  the  braady,  as  it 
always  makes  her  vomit :  took  calomel  "Sj, 
Ordered  port  wine  boiled  with  nutmeg  and 
sugar. 

10th.— 9,  A.M.  Has  taken  a  pint  of  the 
wine ;  no  vomiting ;  no  dejection  from  the 
bowels;  slight  pulse  at  the  wrist;  took 
puIv.Rhei.gr.xv.  Jalap  gr.vj.  tinct.  Jalap  Jiij. 
aqute  Menth.  3j.  An  injection  of  ol.  Tere- 
binth, olivsB,  &c.  Jij.  aqua)  calidta  lb.  ij. 
To  continue  the  wine  and  spices. 

9,  p.  M.  Had  become  much  worse ;  pulse 
gone ;  12^,  p.  m.  died. 

Nov.  1 1th. — Examination  of  the  body,  at 
ten  A.  M.,  about  nine  hours  after  death. ^  £r- 
ternal  appearances  \  Eyes  sunk;  skin  natu- 
ral, except  of  fingers,  which,  with  their  nails, 
were  dark  blue  ;  belly  tumid,  which,  on  lay^ 
ing  open  the  body,  was  observed  to  be  owing 
to  the  great  external  accumulation  of  fat, 
jwhich,  on  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  was  two 
iacbes  and  a  half  thick.  Cheeti  Lunjgs 
highly  congested,  appearing  almoat  hepatis- 
ed,  but  crepitating ;  old  adhesions  in  the 
chest  I  no  serum  except  a  little  in  the  peri- 
cardium ;  vensB  cavao  distended  with  oark" 
coloured  blood  ;  right  ventricle  the  same ; 
heart  healthy.  Abdomen :  Peritoneum  na- 
tural ;  omentum  natural,  with  very  little  fat ; 
duodenum  adherent  to  the  colon,  not  recent. 
Stomach :  mocons  membrane  towards  car« 
dia  vascular,  generally  softened,  corrugated 
in  strong  lines.  The  membrane  in  the  duo* 
denum  had  a  similar  appearance,  with  slight 
elevations;  gall  bladder  contracted,  and 
quite  filled  with  gall  stones ;  urinary  bladder 
empty,  contracted  to  the  sise  of  a  fig. 

This  person  had  a  severe  attack  of  the 
jaundice  about  eishteen  months  since. 

Body  examined  by  Mr.  Moonr,  Surgeon. 
W.  Haslbwood,  M.D. 
CASE  VIL 
Trsatmbnt  :   Brandy — Mustard  Poultice'^ 

External  Warmth — Calomel — Ether— Lau* 

danum — Blister, — Result  :  Death  in  rather 

more  than  40  hourt. — Postmortum  appear* 

ancef. 
Crawford,  ret.  55  or  55,  was  first  seen  on 
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Bfonday  November  7(li,  at  11  r.  at.— be  was 
lying  on  a  wretcbed  bed :  bis  wife  said  be 
had  been  iHsed  that  moroiog  witb  violent 
-aickiiess  and  purging  of  a  wat«>ry  brown 
flnid,  attended  with  cramps  of  extremities 
at  the  time.  He  was  deadly  oold  all  over ; 
eyes  sunk,  expression  of  countenance  much 
attered,  tongne  moist»  rather  cold,  voice 
Jinsky,  palae  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  ap- 
peared in  a  complete  state  of  collapse ;  he 
Lad  immediately  a  glass  of  brandy  with  3j. 
of  Uiadanom — heat  applied  to  the  sorface. 

Half-past  12  p.  M.-^-ezpresaed  himself 
-BHich  better  ;  felt  wanner,  and  conld  now 
vaise  himself  in  bed ;  skin  becoming  moist 
and  clammy  ;  no  pulse  at  the  wrist ;  had  re- 
tained the  brmidy ;  ordered  it  to  be  contiaaed« 

6  p.  ic» — Pulse  perceptible;  expressed 
himself  better.  10  p.  m. — Expressed  him- 
self better;  ordered  mustard  ponltsca  to  the 
epigastrium ;  had  10  grains  of  calomel, 
with  a  mixtuie  of  ether  and  laudanum  ;  to 
continue  a  table-spoon  foil  of  brandy  every 
•half  hour. 

.  Toesdsy  a.  k.-— Was  drinking  coffee  on 
flur  entrance;  felt  himself  mach  better;  lit- 
.tie  sickness  or  purging ;  pulse  small  and  just 
perceptible ;  ordered  the  medicine  and  bran- 
ny 4o  be  contiuued.  He  continued  much  the 
same  all  day  until  11  p.  m.  when  he  be- 
4iame  mach  worse  ;  pulse  left  the  wrist ; 
grew  much  colder;  a  blister  was  applied 
.to  the  epigastrium ;  he  gradually  sunk  and 
-expired  this  day,  November  9tb. 

Exammatian  if  the  My  7  houn  afUr  dmUh, 
.  Eitenutl  upptaranett. — Countenance  placid  ; 
•kin  warm  and  rather  yellow ;  an  eschar 
was  formed  over  the  epigastrium;  skin  of 
,the  hands  corrugated  ;  nails  blue  ;  muscles 
ielt  tense ;  tendons  drawn ;  skin  and  subja* 
xcDt  membrane  pitted  on  pressure. 

InUrnaiafipearancei. — Chest:  extensive  ad* 
•hesions  of  the  pleura — appeared  of  old 
-standing,  particularly  that  of  the  right  side  ; 
no  effusions ;  lungs  gorged  with  dark  blood  ; 
hfonixhial  tubes  filled  with  bloody  and  frothy 
Ducas.  Heart  r  pericardium  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  ;  bean  notural,  rather 
Jabby  right  side,  with  the  cavas  full  of 
black  blood,  and  in  pouring  out  the  con- 
tents the  ventricle  still  appeared  as  If 
•oovered  over  with  molasses.  On  laying  open 
the  abdomen,  peritoneum  rather  dry,  no 
•effusion;  omentum  exceedingly  vascular; 
■■mil  intestines  exceedingly  livid,  especially 
the  ilium  ;  no  offmsive  smell ;  liter  healthy ; 
•gall  bladder  distended,  and  its  duct  firmly 
contracted,  so  as  to  prevent  any  bile  flowing 
on  pressaie ;  bile  of  a  thick  consistence,  of  a 
.dark  oltve  colour,  almost  black.  Stomach  : 
external  appearance  natural :  on  cutting  it 
open  it  contained  about  a  quart  of  dark 
brown  fluid,  smelling  of  brandy ;  mucous 
coat  pale  yellow,  exceptbg  at  its  pyloric*  ex- 
tremity, where  it  was  exceedingly  vascular ; 
it  was  soft,  thickened,  and  easily  removed 


by  the  nail,  exeepting  at  the  pytorie 
mity,  where  it  was  much  firmer.     Ua* 
num  contained  a  macilaginoua  brown  Aoid  ; 
mucous  coat  thickened  and  soft. 

Jejunum  full  vrf  brown  fluid  Uke  ^meut ; 
ilium,  mucous  coat  completely  softened,  cf  a 
dark  red  colour, and  containing  a  reddlah  mm- 
cus ;  appears  decidedly  inflam^,  and  I 
darker  as  you  descend  to  the  caput 
caecum  and  colon  also  dark  ;  the  ai 
portion  of  the  colon  natural  as  to  sise*  bat 
at  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion it  became  suddenly  contracted,  and  con- 
tinued so  down  to  the  anus ;  paiticalarljr  at 
the  sigmoid  flexure,  where  it  contained  a 
watery,  brown  fluid. 

Spleen  natural;  urinary  bladder  firatly 
contracted  against  the  pobes,  and  onyieMia^ 
on  pressure  ;  it  was  quite  empty :  the  Iwad 
was  not  allowed  to  be  examined,  as  tbey 
were  on  the  point  of  burying  the  body. 

W.  MooDT,  Surgeon. 

CASE  VIIL 
Treatment,  net  giorn— 5ymptomt  defasfarf. 

— Result:    Death   in    24    ho&tn    mmd  a 

quarter. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  December,  at 
half- past  four,  p.m.  I  was  called  to  visit 
Maria  Mills,  a  married  woman,  aged  49, 
residmg  in  Johnson's  Entry,  a  lane  cootmn- 
nicating  from  New  Road  to  Sandgate.  I 
found  her  in  a  common  lodging-room,  aboot 
14  feet  by  It,  in  which  were  four  large  beda, 
each  accommodating  at  least  three  or  foor 
persons.  The  one  on  which  she  lay  was 
excessively  dirty,  and  there  was  scarce^  any 
covering  upon  her.  Her  symptoms  were. 
pulse  imperceptible,  a  cold  clammy  skin^ 
spasms  of  the  legs  and  toes,  tongue  thickljr 
coated  with  a  whitish  fur,  moist,  rather 
colder  than  natural,  breath  rather  lower  than 
the  natural  temperature,  breathing  laborious, 
thirst  excessive,  and  the  integuments  of  fin- 
gers corrugated  and  softened.  1  ascertained 
that  she  bad  been  attacked  at  half-past  tea, 
a.  m.  witb  vomiting,  purging,  cramps  of  the 
legs,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  The 
evacuations  bad  been  thrown  out,  and  I 
was  unable  to  gain  any  description  of  tbem 
from  those  about  her.  None  were  voided 
subsequently.  A  smsll  quantity  of  urine  bad 
been  passed  at  about  two  o'clock,  p.  ra. 
At  half-past  six,  p.  m.  saw  her  again ; 
symptoms  the  samO)  no  reacrion  from  the 
remedies  employed.  At  half-past  eight  vi- 
sited her,  in  company  with  Messn.  Mc  AUom 
and  Edgecome.  The  bands  and  arms  had 
then  become  of  a  livid  hue,  nails  dar^  ted,- 
not  becoming  whiter  on  pressure,  tongue 
and  breath  colder  than  before,  and  breathing 
more  laborious.  She  was  perfectly  sensible, 
and  oomplained  of  no  pain,  excepting  when 
the  epigastrium  was  pressed,  from  which  she 
shrunk.  Her  voice,  previously  low,  had  now 
beeome  hoarse  and  almoit  unintelligible  -,  ^Ke 
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8«enied'  to  speak  with  the  greatest  effort  A 
few  mmoteahefbre  her  death  it  became  compa- 
ratively distinct  ;jaeutation,freqtieDtly  chan- 
ging her  posiciaii  with  considerable  quickness 
and  force-— every  moment  seemed  the  im» 
palse  of  some  convalsive  effdrt.  The  thirst 
contittoed  unabated  during  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  disease.  For  the  last  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  deglutition  was  lost.  She  expired 
tranquilly  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  p.  m. 
twelve  hours  and  a  quarter  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  She  was  of  most 
intemperate  habits,  never  remaining  sober 
when  she  had  the  means  of  producing  intoxi- 
cation ;  she  had  been  druak  the  previous 
night. 

Appearances  on  dissection,  fifteen  hours 
after  death. — A  degree  of  bluenees  not  very 
vrett  marked,  about  the  mouth.  A  shrivelled 
appearance  of  the  integuments  of  the  fingers 
and  toes ;  they  were  ratber  of  a  bluish  tinge. 
The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and  chest  exhi- 
bited a  remarkably  healthy  appearance. 
The  small  intestines  contained  a  gniel-like 
matter,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  having 
llocculx  floating  in  it;  and  some  bile  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  was  found  in  the 
duodenum.  The  large  intestines  also  con- 
tained a  fluid  of  a  gnielllke  consistence  and 
colour  :  odour  offensive,  not  feculent.  The 
gall  bladder  by  no  means  distended ;  in  it 
was  found  green  bile.  The  urinary  bladder 
empty,*  and  hidden  behind  the  pubes.  The 
pericardium  contained  no  fluid.  Heart  dis- 
tended.  Both  ventricles,  right  auricle,  and 
vena  cava,  contained  dark-coloured  fluid 
blood.  The  lungs  were  natural.  The  dura 
mater  on  the  right  side  was  found  ossified  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  in  length  by  half  an 
inch  in  width.  Vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  turgescent.  Half  an  ounce  of  serum 
was  found  in  each  lateral  ventricle. 

Charlss  Davison,  Surgeon. 
Newcaatlc-upon-Tyne,  Dec.  8, 1881. 

CASE  IX. 

Tbsatmbut  :  not  stated.-  Result:  Deol^— 
PotiUnortem  Examinationm 
On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber I  was  called  to  visit  Geo.  Woods, 
joiner,  residins^  at  Pen^haw,  about  fife 
miles  from  Sunderland,  who  had  been 
attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of  spas- 
modic cholera.  Mr.  ^torson,  surffeon, 
had  made  use  of  the  usual  remedies 
without  any  good  eflfcct  I  found  the 
patient  in  a  complete  state  of  collapte. 
Vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps,  had 
ceased.  Eyes  deeply  sunk  in  their 
sockets ;  skin  cold ;  livid  circle  rouiul 
the  eyes ;  respiration  slow ;  tongue 
cold ;  nrine  suppressed ;  hands  and 
fingers  blue,  reduced  in  size,  and.cor- 
mgiitetl.      External    stimulants     and 


warmth  failed  to  rouse  the  sinking 
powers  of  life,  and  he  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards.  Leave  being  obtained  to* 
examine  the  bo<ly,  I  proceeded  to  the 
village  accompanied  by  Mr.  Torboek, 
stirgeon.  John  Miller,  M.D. 

SkUo  CudoBerU  6  houn  afitr  dtath,  Pre« 
sent — Mr.  Storson,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mc 
Leonard. 

General  estemal  appearaneet. 
Livid  appearance  of  the  face.    The  eyes 
deeply  sunk  in  their  sockets,  surrounded  br 
a  dark  areola ;  tunica  conjunctiva  nrach  saf- 
fnsed.    Fingers  cormgatdd  and  contraoSsd,' 
livid;  nails  blue.     Toea  shcivelled,  mwt. 
particularly  the  right    foot      Penis  much 
shrivelled,  and  the  glaos  of  a  purple  colour. 
Bnun^'^Dura  Mater:  Great  turgesoency of 
the  vessels  on  its  surface  \  adhesion  .to  the 
tunica  arachnoides,  more  particularly  in  the 
course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.    Vessels 
beneath  highly  turgid  with  blood,  and  dip* 
ping  into  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum. 
Deposition  of   coagulable  lymph  over  the 
whole  surface,  accompanied  with  large  quan- 
tities of  serous  fluid.     Fin  Muter  highly  vas*. 
cular.    A  section  being  made  upon  the  level 
of  the  corpus  callosnro,  through  the  centrum 
ovale,  a  quantity  of  dark  blood  ooied  from 
the  cortical  substance;  little  or  no  fluid  in 
the  ventricles ;  plexus  choroides  not  at  all 
turgid.     The  upper  and   under  surface  of 
cerebellum  covered  with  coagulable  lymph  ; 
great  tnrgescenc^  of  tlie  blood-vessels  at  the 
base;  same  ooxmg  through  the  cineritious 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata.    Quantity  of 
serum  in  the  base,  from  five  to  six  ounces. 
Abdomen. — Cellular  tissue  and  adipose  sub- 
stance of  a  yellow  colour.    Adhesion  of  the 
omentum  to  the  peritoneum  on  the  right  side, 
with   apparent  recent  inflammation  on  its 
surface.    Strone  adhesions  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  se* 
parated  ;  the  vessels  gorged  with  black  blood. 
Gall  Bladder  much  distended,  and  contain- 
ing about  four  ounces  of  bile,  resembling  t<rr. 
5tomacA.— Superior  surfsce  extremely  vas- 
cular, and  the  veins  turgid.    Internal  sur- 
face :  mucous  membrane  thickened  and  sof- 
tened, so  as  to  be  easily  torn;  corrugated;  in 
folds;  spparentlyecchymosed;  containing  no 
fluid.     Duodenum,  from  the  pyloric  extre- 
mity, extending  about  1'8  inches,  contained 
a  fluid  resembhng  gruel,  tinged  with  blood. 
Jejunum  and  ileum  empty.     At  the  caput 
cecum  coli  was  found  a  fluid  much  resem- 
bling purulent  matter ;  the  ascending,  trans* 
verse,  and  descending  flexion  of  the  colon 
filled  with  flatus.     Bladder  contracted,  and 
containing  two  ounces  of  fluid.  Cftetf.— Lungs 
diseased,  and  filled  with  black  blood  ;  strong 
bands  of  adhesion  on  the  left  side  to  the 
pleura  costalis,  and  on  the  right,  so  firmlv 
adherent  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated, 
Hsiirt.— I4ttle  or  no  fluid  in  the  perieardium  ; 
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apex  coveret^  With  small  batche/  of  ecchy- 
moflis;  on  cutting  into  too  right  ▼entricle 
a  piece  of  coagulated  fibrine  waa  found  ;  left 
Tentricle  empty,  and  of  a  leaden  hue ;  aariclea 
gorged  with  dark  blood  ;  the  supeiior  and  in- 
ferior cavaa  much  distended.  The  other 
YtBcera  healthy. 

The  aboTC-named  individual  resided 
ttt  asmall  village cPenshaw),  distant  from 
Sunderland  (in  a  westerly  direction)  five 
miles,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  tbe  river  Wear. 

At  tbe  close  of  this  examina- 
tJoD,  Mr.  Green,  Surireon,  Houghton, 
stated  that  a  patient  of  bis  died  of  cho- 
lera spasmodica,  and  who  requested  us 
to  proceed  with  him  to  examine  the 
body,  tbe  particulan  of  wbicb  accom- 
pany this  case. 

CASE  X. 
TRBArMR«{T:    not  stated.— Rbsult  :   Death 

in  Eightmi  Htun,-^ Pottmortem  £zi8mifii»- 

tion, 

PoA  martaa  exawtmathn  of  the  body  of 
Margaret  liddle,  a  native  of  Sunderland, 
atat.45,  and  who  was  taken  ill  at  Houghtoo- 
le-Spring,  equi-distant  between  Sunderland 
and  Durham  seven  miles  ;  and  who  was  in 
tbe  habit  of  travelling  the  country  as  a 
pedlar.  Arrived  at  Houghton  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  about  the  hour  of  four  o'clock, 
p.DS.  Dec.  1,  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m, 
was  seised  with  vomiting  and  purging, 
cramps  of  the  feet,  legs,  thighs,  amis,  fin- 
gers, &c. ;  dejections  of  a  gruel-like  appear* 
ance.  £rery  attention  was  paid  her  by  tbe 
professional  gentlemen  in  the  village.  She 
died  at  five  o'clock,  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  8. 

General  external  appearances. — Mosclee 
of  the  whole  body  violently  contracted,  fin- 
gers corrugated,  and  bent  inwards.  The 
same  appearance  of  countenance  as  in 
Dodd's  case.  Tbe  brain  assumed  precisely 
the  same  appearances  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  coagulable  lymph  wanting  at 
the  base.  Cheit  —Longs  heaiihy,  pleura 
costalis  void  of  moisture.  Heart,  flaccid, 
the  ventricles  filled  with  dark  grumous  blood, 
resembling  treacle,  auricles  the  same,  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  heart,  when  cut  ioto,  of 
a  deep  leaden  cast.  Abdomen^-^OmtuiMia 
pele,  peritoneum  void  of  moisture. — Stomach, 
flaccid,  pale,  and  resembled  a  skin  long  im- 
mersed  in  water,  the  internal  structure  the 
same,  mucous  coat  soft,  and  readily  scraped 
off  with  Uie  nail ;  contend— chopped  pieces 
of  beef,  unions,  &c.  with  some  fluid  like 
gruel,  of  a  brown  tinge,— Liivr  healthy,  its 
vessels  gorged  with  blood,  gall  bladder  dis- 
tended, with  tarlike  bile,  and  containing  a 
biliary  calculus,  about  the  size  and  resem- 
bling a  nutmeg,  moreover  semi-transparent. 
Duodenum ,jeganuro,  and  ileum,  contained  a 
fluid  resembling  rice  water,  with  floccuTi^ 


the  rest  of  the  inteafinal  canal  filled  with 
flatOB ;  the  transverse  arch  of  tbe  colcm  re- 
sembled much  the  appearance  of  tbe  sto- 
mach ;  the  psoas  muscles  as  firm  aa  a  board. 
— B/odtfer  contracted,  thickened,  and  aboot 
the  siae  of  a  large  fig,  and  cootainiBg  a  tf  aid 
resembling  mDco-ponileDt  matter,  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  about  two  drachma ;  the  otenis  resem- 
bled that  of  the  virgin,  violently  cootractcd, 
tbe  oa  tineas  being  scarcely  perceptible. 
Jonir  MxLLCB,  M.D. 
Thos.  RsDoiSH  ToRBOCK,  Soi^geoa. 
Blshopweanaoutb,  Dec.  9,  I8SU 

CASE  XI. 

Tbeatmbnt  ;  not  ^ftwi.-^RBavLT  ;  Dtatk  m 
t4  haun. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.  Tharaday,  Dec. 
6,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  Eddy,  aged  37^ 
of  very  intemperate  habits,  residing  in  Sand- 
gate.^  She  had  been  intoxicated  for  three 
days,  and  waa  so,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
attack.  She  returned  home  at  half-paet  live 
o'clock,  p.  m.  and  ahortly  after  complained 
of  pain  in  tbe  stomach,  which  was  followed 
by  vomiting,  purging,  and  apaama  of  tbe 
legs ;  these  evacuations  were  not  seen  by  me. 
The  daughter  at  this  period  arrived,  and 
observed  a  remarkable  alteration  in  ber 
mother's  appearance ;  she  describes  ber  as 
looking  particularly  pale.  The  vomitinf, 
purging,  and  apaams  continued,  with  cold- 
ness of  tbe  surface.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
ber  in  bed,  with  a  cold  skin,  pulse  impervep* 
tible,  tongue  furred,  but  not  colder  than 
natural,  ^eat  thirat,  jactitation,  and  aeemed 
to  experience  pain  when  the  epigastriana 
waa  pressed.  The  evacuations  by  stool 
were  liquid,  of  a  feculent  odour,  containing 
flocculi,  and  presented  an  appearance  of 
mudd^  small  beer.  What  she  passed  by 
vomiting  was  fluid,  and  appeared  to  be  what 
she  had  drank  a  short  time  before.  She 
had  freqaent  inclination  to  void  urine,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  for  some  time.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.  Wednesday,  I  visited 
her  with  Dr.  White,  when  the  pan  was 
given  her,  and  a  small  quantity  of  urine  waa 
paased,  mingled  with  an  evacuation  by  stool. 
She  spoke  in  a  moaning  tone,  but  not  a 
whisper,  and  called  urgently  for  cold  drink. 
Various  remedies  were  adopted  by  Dr. 
White  and  myself  without  producing  any 
reaction  ;  she  continued  to  sink,  and  expired 
at  half- past  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  twenty  four 
hours  after  the  attack. 

Cmaslbs  Davison,  Surgeon. 

Newcattle-on-Tyne,  Dec  6,  IfSl. 

CASE  XII. 
Trbatv EST  :    Stimulantt  —  BUeJinff — Prn- 
pimu,  Sfe. — Result  :  Death  in  Nine  Hohtm 
and  a  Half. — No  poetmortem  Esumination, 
Snuderlmnd,  December  S,  1631. 

Sir, 
Thk  principal  nurse  in  the    Cholera 
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Hospital  was  attacked  ivitb  the  cholera, 
in  its  most  malij^nant  form,  yesterday, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  am.  and  died  at  half* 
past  eight,  p.m.  Her  loss,  I  fear,  will 
be  irreparable :  she  was  most  kind  and 
attentive  to  the  patients,  and  her  death 
will,  in  all  probability,  add  to  the  reluc- 
tance which  the  poor  already  have  to  be 
removed  from  their  abodes,  wretched  as 
they  are,  when  attacked  with  cholera, 
for  the  pmrpoee  of  beinjf  sent  to  the 
Cholera  Hospital.  The  nurse  was  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  but  a  stout,  active, 
healthy  woman.  She  had  passed  a  good 
night,  eat  her  breakfast  with  her  usual 
appetite,  and  she  mav  be  said  to  have 
continued  in  perfect  health  up  to  the 
instant  of  attack.  She  was  almost  im- 
mediately seen  and  prescribed  for  by 
Mr.  Moodey,  the  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  hospital,  and  by  Dr.  Gibson ;  and 
brandy,  laudanum,  &c.  were  prescribed. 
As  she  appeared  to  be  gettmg  rapidly 
worse,  I  was  called  from  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  was  sitting,  to  see  her. 
I  found  her  in  a  state  of  complete  col- 
lapse, without  any  pulse  perceptible  at 
the  wrist ;  her  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper ; 
body  cold ;  severe  cramp  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  in  a  word,  she  had,  in  less 
than  two  hours  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  all  the  appearance 
of  a  person  dying.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  bleeding  her,  from  a  vein 
in  the  arm,  to  about  a  pint ;  but  the 
pulse  did  not  return  as  we  hoped  it 
wifuld.  Brandy,  cajeput  oil«  laudanum, 
ammonia,  &c.  &c.  were  employed  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  besides 
stimulant  embrocations  and  sinapisms 
to  the  praecordia  and  calves  of  the  legs  j 
but  all  in  vain.  She  died,  as  I  have 
stated,  at  half-past  eight  o*clock,  re- 
taining her  intellectual  faculties  to  the 
last.  M.  Magendie  and  Dr.  Guillot 
saiv  this  case  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  have  been  much  struck 
with  it.  They  both  say  they  have  never 
before  seen  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  them  that  no 
postmortem  examination  was  allowed.^ 
I  lament  to  state  that  the  disease  is 
evidently  now  spreading  into  the  coun- 
try, as  will  appear  by  the  case^  and  post- 
mortem examinations  herewith  trans- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  Cen- 
tral Board.  Dr.  Gibson,  at  the  request 
of  Colonel  Creagh,  went  yesterday  to 
Newcastle,  and  has  not  yet  returned. 
I  remain,  sir, 
'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Dacn,  M.D. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA, 

Particularly  toith  refer€nce  to  the  uae  of 
Mustard  Emetua. 

By  Da.  Likdsrt, 

Deputy  Inipector  General  ot  HMpltal«. 


[We  have  been  favoured  with  the  folloW* 
log  valuable  paper  on  cholera,  as  it  has 
shown  itself  in  the  north  of  England. 
These  observations  are  the  result  of  a. 
visit  which  the  writer  volunteered  to- 
Sunderland,  and  we  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  ivithout  oflering' 
him  the  tribute  of  our  praise  for  the 
zeal  and  talent  he  has  displaced  on  thia 
occasion.] 

To  the  Central  Beard  tf  Health, 

As  the  spasmodic  cholera,  so  far  as  my' 
obaerratiOQS  extend,  ia  (with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions of  sudden  and  violent  aeiaurea)  pre-' 
ceded  by  certain  premonitory  aymptoma,  of 
which  diarrhoea  ia  the  moat  prominent,  and 
I  believe  an  invariable  one,  althoagh  too 
often  overlooked,  it  becomea  of  vital  import- 
ance to  attend  to  every  caae  of  jMirging  that' 
may  qccur,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  arroiitiiig 
its  progress  by  aoch  means  aa  may  be  beat 
adapted  to  each  individaal  caae.  Emetics' 
will  in  moat  caaea  be  found  effectual. 

I  am  ao  fully  perauaded  of  the  good  effects' 
reanlting  from  a  prompt  attention  to  the 
diarrhcea,  that  I  firmly  believe  the  actual 
choleric  symptoms  may,  in  a  great  majority 
of  caaea,  be  thereby  averted.  I  coold  ad- 
duce aeveral  well  authenticated  caaea  in 
support  of  thia  opinion ;  they  occurred  ia 
families  where  a  number  of  persona  had 
fallen  victima  to  cholera,  preceded  by  ne- 
glected diafrboea. 

By  treating  other  membera  of  thoae  fami- 
lies for  that  affection,  the  moment  it  occur- 
red, (having  previoualy  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Bubject)  they  were,  in  every  case 
of  thia  description  that  <*ame  under  my  no- 
tice, exempted  from  the  attacks  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  inevitable. 

The  fact  of  diarrhoea  occurring  as  a  preli- 
minary symptom  in  thia  appalling  disease  is, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  too  generally 
overlooked.  It  is  seldom  reported  by  the 
patient,  and  it  is  only  ascertained  to  have 
existed  by  minute  inquiries,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  profit  by  this  information.  I  beg 
leave  to  quote  one  melancholy  example  (out 
of  many)  confirmatory  of  my  statement. 

The  wife  of  a  Teapectable  person  in 
comfortable  circumstancea,  reaiding  in  the 
parish  of  Sunderland,  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  15th  inat.  She  did  not  apply 
for  medical  aid,  nor  take  any  medicine,  but 
pursaed  her  usual  occupation,  and  went  (b 
the  market  on  Saturday  evening.    OifSun- 
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day  mornmgi  about  two  o'clock,  the  was 
seued  with  TomitiDg,  purging,  and  cramps.  I 
•aw  thin  peTBon  at  half-past  ooe,  p.ra«  oathe 
same  day,  with  my  fneod.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Sunderland.  She  had  be«n  bl«d  previously 
to  our  arrival ;  we  found  her  suffering  se* 
verely  from  cramps ;  she  vras  pulseless,  cold, 
and  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse.  A  mus- 
tard emetic  wss  given  immediately,  which 
did  not  produce  any  good  effect,  and  she 
died  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On 
tbbcase  I  conceive  it  unnecessary  to.  make 
amy  comment,  aathe  deduction  is  too  obvious 
to  require  it. 

Whilst  at  Sunderland  and  at  Newcastle  I 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  unfortunate 
people,  who  were  exposed  to  the  disease, 
the  necessity  oCmedicsil  advice  being  afforded 
at  the  moment  they  felt  any  of  the  prelimi- 
naxy  symptoms,  and  I  had  the  satisfoction  of 
knowing  that  my  caonsel  was  'm  many  in- 
stances attended  to. 

My  friends.  Dr.  Mc  Cann  and  Mr.  Melin, 
were  also  most  strenuous  in  directing  tlieir 
attention  to  the  same  object,  in  which  Dr. 
Brown,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Sun- 
derland^  most  fully  concurred,  as  also  Mr. 
Frost,  a  very  intelligent  practitioner  at  New- 
castle, wh^  assured  Mr.  Me'in  and  myself, 
that  by  carefully  attending  to  his  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  he  had  comparatively  but  few 
cases  ef  cholera  in  his  district 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  have 
dwell  at  too  great  length  on  this  point, 
^hich  the  importance  I  attach  to  it,  has  im- 
perceptibly led  me  to  do. 

It  rarely  occurred  at  Sunderland  that  me- 
dical aid  was  applied  for  until  several  hours 
had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.  The  seizures  generally  took  place 
about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  they 
were  probably  not  visited  before  8  or  10, 
and  often  at  a  much  later  p«riod.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  the  deaths  for  the  most 
part  occurred  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

As  the  poor  cannot  be  treated  in  their  own 
habitations  with  any  prospect  of  recovery, 
or  with  safety  to  the  medical  attendant,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  adopt  such  measires  as 
may  tend  to  remove  their  existing  prejudices, 
and  to  induce  them  to  view  the  hospital  as 
the  only  place  where  they  can  have  the  ne- 
cessary comforts,  and  proper  medical  assis- 
tance. It  is  above  all  things  essential  to 
ensure  the  early  reporting  of  the  cases, 
which  has  liitherto  been  most  lamentably 
neglected  by  the  poor  of  Sunderland. 

This  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  difficult  usk,  and 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  judicious  sani- 
tary regulations, rigidly  carried  into  effect. 

On  my  arrival  at  Sunderland,  I  suggested 
a  trial  of  a  mustard  emetic  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  as  I  had  formed  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  emetics  in  spasmodic 
cnolera,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  mustard, 
from  its  stimulant  qaalitiee,  seemed  likely 


to  be  the  most  useful  of  this  claa*  oi  mac- 
dies.  I  found  it  had  been  reoommeoded  by 
Dr.  Gibson  before  my  arrival,  bat  that  it  had 
not  been  put  into  practice  by  any  of  the  ae» 
dical  men  there.  I  soon  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  its  effects  in  an  incipient  ca^e  of 
cholera  ;  the  result  in  this  case  induced  me 
to  prescribe  it  in  other  cases  of  an  aggra- 
vated nature,  of  which  the  following  may 
suffice  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  n 
giving  an  impulse  to  the  heart  and  arcerica^ 
and  bringing  the  diaphragm  into  full  and 
vigorous  action  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  before  the  stomach  baa  lost  its 
Yitaliiy. 

Case  I.^lOth  December,  1831 — ^Timothy 
Warden  »t.  43— residing  in  a  honse  in 
Mill-street,  where  some  persona  had  died  of 
spasmodic  cholera,  says  he  has  been  afficted 
with  diarrh(£a  for  some  days,  and  with  giddi- 
ness in  the  head ;  complains  of  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  accompanied  with  heat,  and  in- 
clination to  Tomit;  has  this  moixiiag  had 
nomerons  groelly- looking  stools  ;  poise  84 
and  weak ;  skin  cool  ;  countenance  »»"aiw  ; 
and  he  is  a  little  deaf. 

Somat.  pro  Emetico     Milt.  e.  Sinap«  in 
pulv.  5ij.  et  repetatur  si  opus  sit. 

8  p.  M.  Full  vomiting  was  produced  by 
the  mustard  emetic,  after  the  second  dose  of 
the  mixture.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  same 
mixture  was  given  every  ten  minutes  for 
two  hours,  as  a  diffusible  stimulus;  hns 
had  a  copious  bilious  evacuation,  and  passed 
some  urine;  is  now  in  a  profuse  penpim- 
tion. 

llth  December,  11  a.  m. — ^This  man  is 
free  from  any  complaint  but  a  certain  degree 
of  debility. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Monies,  of  Edinbargh,  wh') 
was  indefatigable  in  acquiring  information  in 
the  disease,  attended  this  case  with  me . 

Case  II.— i4th  December  1831— Quarter 
before  3  v,  m.— William  Tate  et.  59— ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital ;  was  taken  ill  at  3 
o'clock  this  morning  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and  at  4  o'clock  was  seized  with  cramps 
in  the  legs  and  abdomen,  which  have  cooti- 
nned  with  violence  up  to  this  hour;  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Melin  and  myself  aboat  twenty 
minutes  ago,  previous  to  being  removed  to 
the  hospital,  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  the 
fluid  (which  was  characteristic  of  the  disease) 
was  ejected  in  large  quantity,  with  consider- 
able force,  as  if  squirted  from  a  syringe.  At 
present  no  pulse;  tongue  very  moist,  and 
colder  than  natural  ;  eoigastrium  tender  on 
pressure  ;  skin  cold  and  damp  ;  countenance 
sunken,  ghastly,  and  strongly  marked  ;  has 
passed  no  urine  since  the  attack ;  two 
drachms  of  brown  mustard  in  four  ounces  of 
water  to  be  given  immediately.  3  e.  m.— 
Full  vomiting  produced  by  the  mustard  eme- 
tic, with  restoration  of  the  pulse,  which  is 
now  about  80  and  soft ;  countenance  less 
anxious,  and  lips  of  natural  colour.    Qoar- 
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ter-past  3  p.  M.^Retum  of  eramps  in  tha 
legs  with  extreme  ▼iolence,  with  cessation 
of  the  pulse;  mustard  emetic  repeated. 
Half-past  3  p.  m.— Full  vomitiog  again  pro- 
duced, with  immediate  restoration  of  pulse ; 
4  p.  M. — Hos  just  had  a  copious  fluid  evacu- 
ation from  the  bowels,  manifestly  containing 
feculent  matt<>r,  and  passed  some  urine  ; 
pulse  about  90,  soft  and  compressible.  5 
p.  M. — Has  taken  the  solution  of  mustard  ;  a  - 
dessert-spoonful  every  hour ;  vomited  only 
once  ;  is  now  better  in  every  respect ;  had  no 
cramps  since  4  o*clock ;  feels  comfortable ; 
skin  moderately  warm ;  pulse  80,  and  soft. 
8  p.  M. — Has  had  a  return  of  the  cramps  in 
the  legs,  but  no  vomiting  or  purging  ;  skin 
not  so  warm  as  at  last  visit  ;  pulse  not  so 
full ;  had  had  some  sleep,  and  is  now  free 
from  pain ;  to  have  ten  grains  of  calomel  and 
forty  drops  of  tinct.  opii. 

Idth  Dec.  1 1  A.  M.—  Pulse  80,  soA,  ond  full, 
countenance  much  more  natural,  skin  natu- 
ral, no  coldness  of  the  extremities,  had  some 
sieep.  Had  cramps  during  the  night,  no  re- 
turn of  the  vomiting ;  has  had  two  copious 
stools,  and  passed  some  urine— is  this  mo- 
ment free  from  any  uneasiness  ;  a  slight  con- 
fusion of  the  head,  and  some  tenderness  of 
the  epigastiium  on  pressure  ;  tongue  dry  and 
lOugh  in  the  centre,  but  moist  at  the  edges. 

Ik  Liq.  Ammon  Acetat,  ^ij. 

Aq.  puTO,  3vi. 
A  wine  glass  full  to  be  taken  every  hour. 

19th. — ^Thisman  had  no  return  of  choleric 
symptoms,  but  fell  into  the  consecutive  fever 
of  a  low  type,  and  the  last  two  days  the 
head  became  sensibly  affected  ;  yesterday  he 
was  bled  freely  from  the  arm,  which  at  first 
relieved  the  head,  but  he  soon  again  became 
comatose,  and  died  this  morning. 

He  had  received  a  wound  in  the  head  some 
years  ago,  and  had  been  since  very  liable  to 
various  distressing  affections  from  it,  and  at 
tim«*a  symptoms  of  epilepsy  occurred. 

The  preceding  case  was  attended  by  Dr. 
M'Cann  and  mysflf. 

Case  III  —On  the  night  of  the  15th  De- 
cember, at  11  o'clock,  my  friend  Dr.  Brown 
took  me  to  see  Mrs.  K.,  residing  in 
a  wrfitcbed  hovel  in  Stob-lane ;  she  had 
been  ill  about  30  hours.  We  found  her 
in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  — the 
palite  was  imperceptible,  tongue  cold, 
moist,  and  whitish;  skin  cold,  damp,  and 
livid,  countenance  much  sunken  ;  she  was 
▼omiting  imperfectly,  and  passing  stools  in- 
Yoluntarilv.  Although  Dr.  Brown  and  my- 
self thought  it  likely  the  stomach  bad  lost  its 
Titaltty,  and  that  the  case  was  hopeless, 
we  administered  a  mustard  emetic,  conceiv- 
iog  it  to  be  the  only  chance  left  of  pro- 
ducing reaction.  The  emetic  caused  full 
Tomiting,  with  immediate  restoration  of  the 
pulse,  which  Dr.  Brown  counted  at  90— a 
small  quantity  of  brandy  and  water  was  then 
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given,    and    repeated    occasionally   during 
the  night. 

I  have  just  received  the  following;  letter 
from  Dr.  Brown,  which  contains  an  accurals 
account  of  the  case  up  to  its  termination  : 

Sunderland,  Jan.  2,  1882. 

My  Dbar  Sin, — You  will  recollect  that  it 
was  on  the  night  of  December  15,  that  the 
mustard  emetic  was  given  to  the  woman 
Keuneo,  and  its  effect  in  restoring  the  pulse, 
which  was  previously  imperceptible, was  pro- 
duced. 

On  the  16th  the  vomiting  still  continued 
at  intervals,  and  she  remained  low  and  sunk  ; 
but  the  urinary  secretion  was  restored,  and 
fsecal  stools  took  place.  Pills,  with  calomel 
and  a  small  proportion  of  opium,  a  cordial 
mixture  with  some  magnesia,  and  a  blister 
to  the  epigastrium,  were  the  remedies  this 
day. 

Her  state  remained  nearly  unchanged 
throughout  the  17th,  and  the  same  medicmes 
were  continued. 

On  the  18th  the  febrile  stage  was  fully 
formed  ;  she  lay  indifferent  to  what  was 
passing  around  her,  excepting  when  roused  by 
questions ;  the  tongue  was  dry,  with  a  dis- 
position to  become  furred  ;  there  Was  no  vo- 
miting, the  urmary  secretion  continued  free, 
and  the  motions  bilious. 

The  opium  was  omitted  from  the  pills, 
which  were  continued  with  a  mixture  simply 
containing  calcined  magnesia ;  mere  diluents 
as  diet. 

19. — State  continued  the  same,  with  in- 
crease of  stupor  and  indifference ;  vessels  of 
the  sclerotica  much  injected. 

1  emples  cupped  and  subsequently  leeched, 
with  blister  to  the  nape;  calomeland  mag- 
nesia continued. 

She  remained  very  ill  during  the  30th  and 
21  St,  cold  and  comatose,  and  died  on  the 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  medicines 
&c.  were  very  negligently  administered; 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  fatal  result  as  de- 
tracting any  thing  from  the  value  of  the 
mustard  emetic,  which  certainly  restored  the 
circulation. 

Cholera  is  now  so  nearly  extinct  here,  as 
only  one  case  remains  in  the  town— that  I 
have  given  the  mustard  emetic  bat  once 
since  to  a  child.  The  effect  was  good,  but 
the  collapse  wos  not  extreme.  The  case  has 
terminated  favourably. 

Excuse  extreme  haste  )  it  is  post  time. 
Your*s  truly, 

J.  Brown. 

The  foregoinff  cases  are  confirmatory 
of  the  power  of  full  voiniiing  in  restor- 
ing the  circulation,  when  the  disease  is 
not  already  too  far  advanced  for  any 
remedies  to  act  upon  the  stomach.  The 
good  effects  which  obviously  resulted 
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in  the  preceding  extreme  and  detiperate 
canes,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  beneiit 
which  miKht  reasonably  be  expected 
under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
either  from  the  attack  bein^  less  malig- 
nant, or  the  treatment  adopted  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  disease.  ^  It  may  be 
observed  ton,  that  tliis  practice,  so  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  other  re- 
medial means,  and  especially  venesec- 
tion, rather  tends  to  facilitate  their  ope- 
ration, and  that  the  flow  of  blood  will 
be  rendered  more  certain  and  effectual, 
bv  the  stimulus  previously  given  to  the 
circulation;  while— and  the  remark  is 
particularly  important— it  has  the  effect 
of  emulging  the  biliary  ducts,  and  in  all 
the  above  cases  was  followed  by  bilious 
stools.  In  corroboration  of  these  views, 
I  may  add,  that  a  practitioner  at  Sun- 
derland, in  extensive  practice  among 
the  poor,  informed  me  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  my  suggestion,  he  had  used 
the  mustard  emetic  in  several  cases  with 
advantage,  and  generally  with  the  effect 
of  restoring  the  presence  of  bile  in  the 
evacuations. 

After  the  full  operation  of  the  emetic, 
1  would  recommend  the  exhibition  of 
small  doses  of  mustard,  as  a  diffusible 
stimulus,  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
this  to  be  followed  up  by  calomel  in 
moderate  doses,  combined  with  a  small 
proportion  of  opium,  with  a  view  of 
Keeping  up  the  action  of  the  biliary  sys- 
tem. It  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  malady  in  this  country,  to 
run  on  into  consecutive  fever,  in  those 
who  survive  its  first  onset,  whatever 
treatment  may  have  been  adopted  in  the 
early  stage  ;  and  we  must  then  treat  the 
di»ease  on  the  same  general  principles 
by  which  we  are  guided  iu  the  treatment 
01  other  continued  fevers,  bearing  in 
mind  the  more  than  usual  tendency 
which  exists  to  determination  to  the 
head,  and  consequent  coma.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  external  heat,  parllcu* 
larly  by  sand  bags  along  the  spine,  and 
frictions  assiduously  applied  to  the  sur* 
face  generally,  are  essentially  necessary 
during  the  stage  uf  collapse. 

With  recrard  to  the  dose  of  mustard, 
this  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
necessary  to  produce  its  full  operation. 
In  some  this  is  effected  by  two  drachms, 
while  others  require  it  to  be  repeated 
till  two  ounces  have  been  taken.  A 
table -spoonful,  in  six  ounces  of  water, 
given  in  two  separate  doses,  may  be  con- 
lidered  an  average  quantity  $  and  as  it 


is  very  disagreeable  to  most  persons,. 
the  practitioner  ought  bimselt  to  aee 
that  it  is  actually  swallowed. 

London,  Jan.  4th. 

[N.B.  In  the  heading  of  tbis  paper,  pa|>e 
519*,  for  '*  mustard  poultices,*'  rtad  **  mus- 
tard  emetics."  i 

Tbeatmekt  :  "Brand^and,  Laudanum  (/rtety) 
— Bleeding — Mustard  PouUin — KkuluHi 
and  Magtuda,  vith  Aromatieu — Rkbult  : 
Recovery, 

Mrs. «t.  £8,  wss  in  perfect  bealth  on 

Sunday  morning,  the  6th  Nov. ;  at  bslf 
past  11  A.M.  at  church,  she  was  seised  miih  j 
dreadful  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  great  cold-  ; 
ness  of  extremities,  rigors,  with  cbatterinir 
of  the  teeth.  On  having  three  glasses  o( 
wine,  and  being  placed  close  to  a  good  fire, 
became  so  much  relieved  that  ahe  ^taUud 
home  to  avoid  delay  in  procuring  a  con* 
veyance. 

She  was  immediately  put  to  bed  ;  warmth 
was  applied  to  the  feet :  and  she  was  seiied 
with  severe  cramps  of  the  ahdominai  mus- 
cles, the  legs  being  drawn  up  in  agtmy. 
When  these  went  off,  they  were  succeeded 
with  great  restlessness  and  jactitatioo, 
throwing  about  of  the  arms,  &c.  At  this 
time.  Dr.  Daun  and  Mr.  Moodye  arrived. 
The  pulse  was  about  SO,  contracted  and 
weak  ;  the  spasms  of  abdomen  lecorriag  at 
intervals.  Blood  was  drawn  to  about  aiz* 
teen  ounces,  with  great  relief  of  the  oppres- 
sion  of  the  chest,  and  genera]  iiBeaainess ; 
it  was  at  first  somewhat  dark,  and  became 
brighter  as  it  flowed ;  the  pa'se  became 
more  full  and  soft ;  previous  to  the  bJeediBg 
tincture  of  opium  and  brandy  bad  been  ad- 
ministered. From  half  past  ooe  r.w. 
when  the  bleeding  had  been  performed, 
the  cramps  of  the  ahdomen  never  re- 
curred ;  brandy  was  continued  in  small 
quantities,  and  a  cup  of  coffeo  given  ;  aboet 
S  o'clock  sickness  and  fainting  come  oo.  ani 
though  brandy  and  laudanum  were  Ireely 
administered,  the  pulse  became  ettremely 
weak,  and  beating  50  in  a  minote.  w  th 
greatcoMnets  and  vomiting  *,  the  fluid  vomited 
was  partly  a  clear  mucous  liquid  witb  brandy 
and  coffee,  and  partly  a  dark  biown  matter. 
which  fell  down  and  adhered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bason.  The  faintness  being  removed, 
was  succeeded  by  violent  cramps  of  the  anas 
and  of  the  left  leg,  the  calf  of  which  felt  like 
a  hard  ball.  These  were  attended  with  ex- 
cessive pain  ;  a  mustard  poultice  being  ap< 
plied  to  the  affected  leg,  after  fO  miontrs 
produced  much  pain  and  redness ;  the 
spasms  never  returned  in  that  part. 

4.  p.  If. — Up  to  this  hour  At  had  taksa 

Brandy  about,  Jvj. 

Landaanm,  Jiij. 

.Ctber,  Jij.  or  |iij. 

Wine  heated  with  spicesyf iv.» 
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in  additioii  to  that  administered  in  the 
▼ettry  of  the  chore  h.  The  pulse  continued 
weak,  and  after  the  spasme  came  on  con- 
tinued  with  great  regularity  at  76  per  mi* 
Date.  At  this  time  the  spasms  diminished 
in  frequency  and  severity,  and  a  distressing 
hiccough  came  on,  for  which  the  sther  was 
administered  without  relief  j  a  mustard  poul- 
tice was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  in 
less  than  11  minutes  the  hiccough  ceased. 
The  Yomiting  returned  at  intervals,  but  was 
not  profuse  ;  calomel  gr  vi.  was  given  at  5 
P.M.,  and  an  hour  afterwards,  rhubarb  with 
magnesia  and  aromatics:  the  spasms  bad 
totally  ceased  by  eight  o'clock  :  beef  tea 
was  given,  with  occasionally  negus  through 
the  night,  and  about  one  o'clock  she  fell 
into  a  tranquil  sleep,  which,  with  slight 
intervals,  continued  through  the  night.  In- 
jections of  castor  oil,  warm  water,  and 
oil  of  mint,  were  three  times  administer- 
ed, which  appeared  to  produce  increased 
comfort  and  feeling  of  warmth  ;  the  bowels 
were  not  freely  relieved  till  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  injections  returned  unchangtd, 
but  the  dejections  were  quite  natural, 
and  the  bowels  had  been  in  a  quite  healthy 

state  for  some  days.    Mrs*.  — is  at 

present  nursing.  Her  diet  was  strictly  regu- 
lated, and  her  general  health  excellent ;  she 
has  continued  to  improve  in  strength,  but 
to-day  complsins  of  slight  headache.  The 
rest  of  the  family,  including  the  baby,  aged 
nine  months,  continue  perfectly  well. 

(Signed)    W.  Uaslkwood. 
Not.  11,  1831. 
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[We  haTC  been  favoured  by  a  friend 
with  the  subjoined  inttTestiii^  acrouiit 
of  the  administration  of  culinary  salt  in 
several  cases,  and  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  one  case  of  cholera.  They  are  taken 
from  the  notes  of  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary auri^eon  who,  with  the  most  lauda- 
ble zcalj  lately  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  his  regiment,  and  proceeded  to 
Sunderland,  at  bis  own  expense,  to  study 
the  disease  by  the  bed  side  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  accuracy  of  the  cases,  which 
have  been  officially  reported  in  the  pro- 
per quarter,  may  be  depended  upon.— 
Ed.  Ga2.] 

In  passiniif  through  the  narrow  streets 
and  alleys  in  Sunderland  in  which  the 
cholera  raided,  I  happened  on  three  or 
four  occasions  to  be  called  in  to  the  as- 
swtance  of  persons  just  attacked  with 
the  disease,  in  whom  I  found  vomiting, 
purging,  and  slight  cramps  of  the  toes, 
the  leading  lyniptoiiui,  I .  immediately 


mixed  up  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  and  ad  ministered  it,  to  produce  a  full 
emetic  effect,  recommending  them  to 
drink  freely  of  warm  water ;  and  if  the 
complaint  should  return,  or  not  l»e  de- 
cidedlv  relieved  after  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  emetic  bad  subsided,  to  apply 
without  loss  of  time  to  the  medical  at- 
tendant of  their  district.  In  all  of  these 
cases  they  required  no  further  assist- 
ance^and  were  convalescent  the  next  day. 

Carbonate  »f  Soda, 

Charlotte  Wardrapcr,  aged  35,  (8th 
Dec,  7  o'clock  p.  m.)  was  seized  at  4 
oV'lock  this  evening  with  giddiness, 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  imme- 
diately followed  Ify  purging,  a  dispusi- 
tion  to  vomit,  and  cramps  in  the  legs, 
which  are  at  times  very  severe.  8kin 
warm ;  pulse  90 ;  eyes  sunk  ;  pressure 
in  the  epigastrium  produces  a  great 
sensation  of  burning  heat  towards  the 
spine;  countenance  anxious,  but  not 
pallid  or  sunken. 

Her  husband,  a  sailor,  who  had  seen 
a  great  deal  of  cholera  in  India,  many 
of  his  shipmates  having  died  of  it,  said, 
that  the  moment  he  saw  how  his  wife 
was  attacked,  he  recognized  the  simi- 
larity of  the  disease ;  and  knowing  that 
brandy  was  given  to  his  comrades  when 
first  attacked,  he  sent  for  some,  and 
gave  her  two  glasses  mixed  with  aniseed 
water.* 

Capt.  Caibonat  Sodae,  3j.  om.  horl^. 

Half-past  lip.  H.->Has  taken  four 
doses  of  the  medicine,  from  which  she 
has  experienced  great  relief;  has  no 
pain  or  burning  sensation  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  is  free  from  cramps,  and  is  bathed 
all  over  in  a  warm,  genial  perspiration ; 
pulse  70,  full  and  soft ;  tongue  moist : 
cheeks  rather  flushed. 

Cont.  Carbonat  SodoB,  om.  horii. 

9th.— Passed  a  good  night;  has  had 
no  return  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  nor 
cramps ;  pulse  soft  and  natural ;  secre- 
tion of  urine  and  bile  restored ;  and  in 
fact  is  now  convalescent, 

Mr.  Torbock,  an  intelligent  surgeon, 
who  had  a  number  of  cholera  patients, 
suggested  this  remedy,  and  informed 
me  that  in  some  recent  cases  he  found  it 
of  great  lienefit,  and  recited  to  me  one 
case  in  which  collapse  had  taken  place 
before  he  saw  it,  and  which  recovere 
under  the  use  of  the  soda  given  every 
half  hour.  Mr.  Ainswor^h  saw  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  and  fully  confirmed 
Mr.  Torbock *s  report.    GoOQi 
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TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  j  WITH 
CASES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

North  Shieldi,  Dec.  2. 

Sir, 
Since  my  last  communication  several 
cases  of  s^esmodic  cholera  have  occur- 
red here,  thouirli  few  in  comparison  to 
the  ratio  in  which  it  has  spread  in  other 
places.  I  have  continued  to  note  all 
the  cases,  and  what  intercourse  thev 
have  had  with  infected  sources,  but  %vill, 
on  the  present  occasion,  confine  myself 
to  gmng  some  account  of  the  means  re- 
sorted to  in  the  treatment,  though  you 
will  see  by  the  account  I  before  trans- 
mitted how  little  reason  we  have  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  result.  But  the 
fact  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases  here,  it 
was  like  adminibterin^  remedies  to  a 
dead  body.  It  is  true,  life  wus  not  ex- 
tinct; but  it  was  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  death  had  set 
his  seal  upon  the  sufferer,  and  yet  the 
intellectual  powers  were  not  materially 
impaired ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
patient  was  able  to  swallow,  not  only 
without  difficulty,  but  even  wiih  avidity, 
what  was  offered.  Stimulants  seemed 
to  produce  no  reaction  ;  the  hot  air 
batn  warmed  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  like  the  warmth  it 
would  impart  to  any  inanimate  sub- 
stance ;  and  where  the  vomitint;  and 
pur^inff  were  checked,  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce no  disposition  in  the  powers  otlife 
to  rally,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  to 
accelerate  the  approach  of  death.  In 
these  extreme  cses  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  bleedinijr,  the  surface  of  the 
body  beinj(  cold,  and  the  pulse  gone  at 
the  wrixt,  before  medical  aid  was  sought 
for.  Such  has  been  the  character  of 
most  of  the  first  canes  which  occurred  in 
this  place ;  some  of  the  latter  ernes  have 
been  found  more  amenable  to  the  reme- 
dies employed,  principally,  1  believe, 
from  medical  assistance  beini;  more 
promptly  called  for.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  one  case  recovered, 
and  that  the  first  one  that  occurred -«a 
strong  man  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
where  bleeding  was  not  practised,  but 
the  treatment  consisted  in  the  exhibi* 
tion  of  opium  and  calomel,  camphor, 
ammonia,  brandy,  and  other  stimulants, 
with  the  external  application  of  heat 
and  friction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  case  where  blood  would  flow  has 
recovered,  though  one  man  died  at  the 


end  of  a  fortnight,  in  coosequeace  o( 
the  fever  which  supervened. 

That  the  disease  has  made  such  slow 
progress  here,  amidst  a  popuktion  of 
nearly  30,000  souls,  is  a  matter  of  asto- 
nishment  to  every  one,  but  I  think  it 
chiefly  attributable  to  local  circum- 
stances, this  town  being  so  closely  wnr- 
ing  upon  the  sea  to  the  east,  and  bound- 
ed by  our  nol»le  river  on  the  south, 
causing  a  constant  circulation  of  pore 
air  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  where  the  streets,  lane»«  ^ 
alleys,  are  narrow  ;  the  upper  town  » 
remarkably  open,  consisting  of  i^- 
cious  streets  and  squares.  S'^metbio; 
is  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  ri^i- 
lauce  of  the  police  in  preventing tbcio- 
gress  of  mendicants  and  vagrants,  who 
appear  in  every  instance  that  can  Ik 
traced  to  have  carried  the  disease  alor.2 
with  them.  All  the  little  tot\ns  anti  u.- 
lages  round  about  us  are  sufferine«o'*^f 
a  great  mortality,  principally  owiDCi'> 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  ?"<^." 
people  as  above-mentioned.  I  think  it 
hijrhly  probable,  if  this  description  << 
persons  had  been  prevented  Ica'"'^ 
Sunderland  in  the  first  instance,  ^^ 
disease  might  have  been  prevented  fr^"" 
extending  itself;  and  oven  now,  if/''^^|! 
parish  were  compelled  to  retain  ail 
such  within  their  several  hoimi- 
ries,  there  would  be  a  reasonaide  chance 
that  the  metropolis  might  be  saved  fro* 
such  a  visitation,  and^consequenily  i''^ 
trade  of  the  Thames  be  preserved  ojirt 
and  unfettered.  I  subjoin  a  few  cases. 
which  will  give  a  very  correct  idea  o 
the  whole,  one  case  so  closely  rc*^** 
bling  another.  I  will  just  state  here 
that  the  total  number  of^cases  since  fW 
10th  of  December  have  been  nineieeoJ 
of  whom  eleven  were  treated  with  calo- 
mel, opium,  and  stimulants,  of  «^hidt 
number  ten  died  and  one  recovcreii;, 
the  remainder  were  Ided,  of  whom  nw 
recovered  and  two  remain  under  tr^j*^ 
meut,  but  likely  to  recover;  the  otb» 
one  died  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  oliedient  servant, 

Edward  Grkenhoit. 
I 
M .  M'Gwin,  eetat.  34— When  I  ^ 
her,  which  was  seven  hours  after  ' 
attack,  was  unable  to  speak  exi-e|>t  | 
a  suppressed  whisper.  Her  faceshruoi 
and  features  sharp,  like  those  t>f  a  d^ 
person ;  her  eyes  glased ;  the  pi*P' 
considerably  dilated ;  her  coontenanj 
expressive   of    anxiety    and  borrow 
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hands  and  fingers  blue  nnd  shrunk ;  the 
skin  corrugated*  cold,  and  moist ;  the 
surface  of  the  body  not  absolutely  cold 
but  much  below  i'ts  natural  tempera- 
ture ;  bedewed  with  a  cold  clammy 
swei^t ;  the  tongue  also  cold  and  of  a 
leaden  hue;  frequent  vomiting  and 
purging  of  a  semipellucid  glairy  fluid, 
that  which  passed  from  the  bowels  being 
perfectly  inodorous ;  no  secretion  of 
urine ;  almost  incessant  crautp  of  the 
finders,  toes,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  intolerable  thirst,  and 
made  a  low  whining  sound,  more  re- 
sembling that  of  a  dog  in  great  agony 
than  any  sound  emitted  by  a  human 
being ;  the  pulse  was  gone  at  the  wrist, 
and  the  heart  was  felt  to  beat  laboured 
and  feebly.-  Administered  to  her  mus- 
tard and  warm  water,  which  excited 
full  vomiting  and  some  degree  of  re- 
action, the  skin  becoming  somewhat 
wanner,  which  was  endeavoured  to  be 
austaioed  by  the  external  application  of 
heaty  and  gave  the  following  pills  :— 

Pulv.  Opii  gr.  iij.  Calomel  gr.  x. 
Also  an  Enema,  with  Ji.  01.  Tere- 
binth, which  was 'repeated  in  three 
hours,  with  an  additional  ounce  of 
Ol.  Terebinth.  To  take  effervescing 
draaghis  every  half  hour,  with  Caib. 
Ammonia,  each  dose  containing  ten 
dropii  of  Liq.  Opii  sedativ.  Also  Sago, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  Brandy. 

She  continued  gradually  to  sink,  and 
died  within  twenty-three  Hours  after  the 
first  attack. 

IViomasin  Legour,  seized  at  5  o'clock 
P.M. ;  visited  within  half  an  hour ; 
pulse  gone  at  the  wrist ;  exhibited  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  foregoing  case ; 
took  opii.  gr.  iij.  calomel,  pp.  3j.;  al- 
layed the  vomiting  and  relieved  the 
cramp,  frequently  administering  brandy 
and  small  dooes  of  opium  and  calomel ; 
applied  heat  externally ;  mustard  cata- 
plasms  to  the  stomach  and  extremities ; 
no  re-action  took  place,  and  she  died 
%vithin  nine  hours  from  the  attack. 


North  Shields,  December  80, 1881. 
Dear  Sir, — According  to  your  request,  I 
have  sent  you  the  following  cases,  which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of. 
Since  1  saw  you  last  night  1  have  seen  two 
other  well  marked  cases  of  the  disease ;  one 
of  them  a  young  woman  about  21,  the  other  a 
little  girl  of  1!2  years  old;  both  of  them  were 
in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration,  with  cold 
akin,  spasms,  vomiting,  and  purging  of 
Biilky  fluid)  pulse  imperceptible,)  the  fea- 


tures sunk,  livid,  and  deathlike,  the  connte- 
nance  exhibiting  that  peculiarity  of  expres- 
sion by  which  the  disease  will  be  always 
known  when  once  seen. 

I  obtained  about  10  or  IS  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  woman  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  tor  :  as  the  blood  flowed  she  revived 
amazingly,  the  pulse  became  distinct,  the 
skin  warmer,  and  she  expressed  herself 
much  relieved.  In  the  little  girl's  case  the 
same  good  effect  followed  the  abstraction  of 
blood  ;  in  visiting  them  to-day  I  find  both  so 
much  better  as  to  be  almost  pronounced  con- 
valescent. With  regard  to  the  other  cases, 
I  shall  select  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

Mrs.  Whately,  set.  60.  I  was  called  to  her 
about  9  p.  M.,  the  skin  was  then  cold  and 
clammy,  the  breathing  laborious,  pulse  im- 
perceptible, dreadful  cramps  of  the  hands, 
feet,  and  legs ;  she  had  vomited  a  quantity 
of  transparent  fluid  with  some  dark  coloured 
flocculi  imperfectly  mixed  with  it.  The  coun- 
tenance had  a  peculiar  sunken,  deathlike 
expression,  the  margins  of  the  eyes  being 
drawn  deeply  in,  and  of  a  bluish  leaden  co- 
lour ;  the  eyes  had  a  dry  glassy  brownish 
appearance,  like  those  of  a  person  mori- 
bund from  typhus,  and  suffused  with  a  thick 
brownish  putrid  looking  fluid  ;  the  tongue 
was  covered  with  a  lead-coloured  fur,  and 
cold  to  the  touch;  no  urine  was  passed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  the  voice 
was  weak  and  faint;  she  expressed  a  constant 
desire  for  cold  water.  The  hot  air  baih  was 
immediately  applied,  and  sixty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  administered,  afterwards  a 
little  brandy  was  given  at  intervals  ;  at  10 
p.  M.  the  pulse  might  be  distinguished, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  the  skm  conti- 
nuing cold.  At  1  A.M.,  there  was  an  evident 
effect  towards  reaction  ;  the  pulse  became 
perceptible,  the  skin  warm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  head  and  face,  which  were  outside 
of  the  bath  ;  in  spite  of  this  reaction  she  be- 
came gradually  weaker,  and  sunk  about 
half-past  five.  On  dissection  six  hours  after 
death,  the  following  appearances  were  no- 
ticed ; — 

The  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  unusually 
turgid,  pia  mater  more  vascular  than  usual ; 
some  fluid  was  effused  between  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  ;  arteries  of  the  brain  con- 
tained blood  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  to  make 
them  resemble  veins.  'J'here  was  a  prodi- 
gious accumulation  of  blood  about  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  the  liver  was  much  gorged 
with  dark  blood,  the  gall  bladder  dntended, 
and  the  ductus  cysticus  so  contracted  as  to 
form  a  complete  stricture,  which  prevented 
the  bile  flowing  out.  The  urinary  bladder 
was  very  much  contracted,  and  contained 
scarcely  a  drop  of  water.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  a  young  man  lodging  in  the  same 
house  as  Mrs.  W.  The  svmptoms  were  much 
the  same  as  her's ;  I  bled  him  to  the  amount 
of  about  IS  ounces ;  the  blood  was  of  the  co^ 
lour  and  consistence  of  tar ;  it  came  away  at 
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first  in  drops,  and  afterwards  in  a  full  stream ; 
the  bleeding  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
abatement  of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  but  he 
aftei wards  went  into  a  state  roMmbling  ty- 
phas  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  abont  a 
fortnight. 

J  have  met  with  two  other  cases  in  which 
bleeding  was  completely  successful,  ahboagb 
in  one  of  them  the  symptoms  were  very  un- 
favourable ;  the  abstraction  of  a  very  small 
quantity  appeared  to  produce  a  reaction. 
Jf  you  wish  for  a  more  detailed  account  of 
these  cases,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give 
it  you ;  at  present  you  must  excuse  the  hurxy 
in  which  I  have  written,  as  I  am  much 
pressed  with  business. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

T.  Stbpbbns* 

E.  Greenhow,  Esq, 
Vice-President  to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
.    North  Shields  and  Tynemouth. 

LUBILITY  OF  FEMALES  TO 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Uazette, 
Sir, 
I  BEG  to  offer  yon  the  following  state- 
ment  of  the  comparative  mortality  of 
males  and  females  from  cholera  in  this 
place.  Contrary  to  what  was  observed 
in  Itidia,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
considerable  majority  of  females ;  also, 
that  this  majority  is  only  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  6l>. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

15  and  under  12 13 25 

From  15  to  50 14 33 AT 

Abore50...  .  37 36 73 

63 82 145 

The  statement  only  comprehends 
those  who  have  been  buried  at  Sunder- 
land between  the  28th  of  October  and 
the  22d  of  December,  and  who  are 
known  to  have  died  of  cholera. 

It  appears,  then,  that  some  predis- 
posing cause  renders  females  between 
15  and  50  much  more  prone  to  cholera 
than  men.  Inferior  nourishment,  more 
constant  residence  at  home,  child- 
bearing,  and  other  functions  ^peculiar 
to  the  sex,  have  been  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  this  difference.  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  these  and  other 
caasea  may  have  their  influence ;  but  it 
appeare  to  me,  that  the  insufficient 
clothing  of  females  is  a  more  powerful 
predlsponent  cause  than  any  other. 

Up  to  the  a^e  of  15,  boys  and  girls 
»re  clothed  without  flannel^  and  the 


mortality  is  as  equal  m  a  dmnon  «f 
the  number  25  can  be.  At  the  age 
of  15,  boys  begin  to  adopt  the  dreas  of 
men,  consisting  of  a  flannel  shirt  and 
flannel  drawers,  and  the  usual  woollea 
clothes  above  them.  The  women,  how- 
ever, have  nothiof^  but  their  usual  LioM 
unproteetini;  dress,  which  sffordd  a  very 
inferior  defence  against  the  cold.  After 
50  years  c»f  age,  the  numbers  of  males 
and  females  become  again  eqii«l,  al- 
though the  difference  of  dress  conti- 
nues. This,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  life 
enjoyed  by  females  at  an  advanced  age. 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  this 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  morta- 
lity will  be  satisfactory  to  all  persona. 
I  wish  to  throw  out  the  hint  for  the 
consideration  of  others.  In  places  where 
malignant  cholera  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  I  should  suggest,  thai,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  lie  provided  with  a  flaonel 
shirt  or  waistcoat,  and  flaunel  drawers. 
The  precaution,  if  adopted,  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  preservation  of  thousands. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Ogdsn,  M.D. 

Sandm-land.  Dec.  36, 1801. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CHOLERA  INTO 
TU£  MAURiilUS. 


To  the  Editor  of  ihe  London  Medici 
Gazette, 


Sir, 


December  ISt,  I8SI. 


Mr.  Hutchison  having,  at  page  ^2 
of  your  present  volume,  quoted  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  a  "gentleman 
who  held  a  high  oflicial  situaiion  at  the 
Mauritius  when  cholera  made  its  ap« 
pearance  there,*'  with  the  view  of  dis- 
proving statements  made  by  me,  as  to 
the  disease  not  having  been  imported 
on  the  occasion  in  question,  I  trust  that 
you  will,  with  that  fairness  of  which 
you  have  given  instances  in  the  place 
above  referred  to,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  permit  me  to  say,  that  as 
Mr.  Hutchison's  wish  was,  no  doubt, 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  his  shortest  and 
surest  wav  would  certainly  have  been  to 
consult  the  nffieial  documentt  at  the 
place  where  I  pointed  out  they  were  to 
be  found,  and  where  they  were  open  to 
every  bod^.  How  any  one  can,  at  a 
moment  like  the  present,  occupy  your 
pages  or  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
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vagiie  staUmentB,  wben  authentic  docu- 
ments are  at  hand,  is  what  I  cannot 
comprehend.  I  gave  no  extract  from 
jDr.  Burke's  letter,  but  the  letter  entire, 
an  inQV  he  seen  by  a  referen(*e.  In  op- 
pcMition  ta  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chison's correspondent,  we  have  there 
the  official  declaration  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Medical  8taflf  at  the  Mauritius  to 
Ibe  Governor  of  that  island,  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  after  due  investigation,  "  both 
classes  of  the  profession  [French  and 
English]  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  not 
supposing  it  contagious,  or  of  foreign 
introduction." 

Bf  consultinef  the  documentu  to  which 
I  reterred,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  Mr. 
Hutchison's  correspondent  is  justified 
in  Bpeaking  of  "  convalescent  cholera 
cases''  sent  to  hospital  at  the  Mauritius 
from  the  Topaze,  or  whether  those 
cases  were  not  "  chronic  dysentery, 
hepatitis,  and  general  debility,"  as  they ' 
were  formally  declared  to  have  been  by 
those  wlio  had  the  best  means  of  Judging. 

Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  cholera  at  Grandport,  in 
the  Mauritius,  in  ten  years  after  the 
above  period  (in  March  1829),  will  find, 
if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  on  application 
to  Mr.  Kell,  surgeon,  82d  regiment, 
(DOW  in  the  north  of  England,)  that  it 
was  not  then  a  question  about  ships  or 
importation.— I  remain,  sir. 

Your  ?ery  humble  servant. 

Oh  BOA. 

[We  think  it  right  to  state  that  the 
original  letter,  with  the  signature  of  the 
writer,  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Hutchison, 
and  that  it  was,  as  stated  by  him,  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman  holding  a  high 
official  situation  at  the  Mauritius. — 
Ed.  Ga».] 

PROPAGATION  OF  CHOLERA. 

T9  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
A  FEW  considerations  occur  to  me  on 
the  cholera  at  Sunderland,  as  relates  to 
the  question  of  contagion,  for  which, 
perhaps,  you  can  spare  me  room. 

A  disease,  first  appearing  in  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges  in  1817,  has  spread  it- 
■elf  over  a  vast  surrounding  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and,  in  one  direction  of 
its  progress,  has,  by  successive  steps 
(each  one  of  which  is  now  distinctly 
known),  reached  the  shores  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  prcser^rhig  on  efery  soil,  in 


every  climate,  in  every  season,  and 
among  every  race  of  men,  a  singular 
identity  of  character  and  symptoms. 

Existing  in  some  of  the  Continental 
ports,  which  have  most  speedy  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  England,  the 
problem  was  immediately  before  us» 
whether  it  would  reach  our  island^ 
and,  if  reaching  it,  in  what  part  or 
place,  and  by  what  mode? 

Under  the  doctrine  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  depends  mainly 
on  human  communication,  we  might 
presume  that  it  would  first  appear,  if  at 
all,  in  some  one  of  our  ports  having 
most  frequeot  iutercourse  with  those 
Continental  ports  where  the  disorder 
existed  at  the  time. 

Under  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  . 
is  independent  of  human  communica- 
tion, and  arises  from  "  certain  unknown 
conditions  of  atmosphere,"  or  "  electri- 
cal changes,"  or  **  emanations  from  the 
earth,"  it  might  be  that  it  would  first 
appear  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
but  we  should  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  infer  any  particular  locality  or  limi- 
tation for  this  appearance. 

How  does  the  fact  stand?  A  disease, 
attested  as  thoroughly  identical  with 
that  of  India  and  Russia,  suddenly 
shews  itself  in  the  single  sea-port  town 
of  Sunderland,  a  place  having  intimate 
and  constant  communication  with  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  to  which,  moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  suspicion  had  previously  been 
directed,  iu  consequence  of  some  im- 
puted irregularities  in  the  observance  of 
quarantine. 

The  disease,  slowly,  but  steadily 
spreading  itself  within  the  town  of  Sun- 
derland, has  nevertheless  been  limited, 
during  Ave  weeks,  to  the  precincts  of 
that  town ;  that  is,  to  a  slip  of  thickly- 
peopled  ground,  on  each  side  of  a  nar- 
row river — a  fact  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  anomalies  frequently  observed 
in  plague,  small-pox,  and  other  infec- 
tious diseases;  but  well  nigh  impos- 
sible, under  the  supposition  of  atmo- 
spheric, terrestrial,  or  electrical  influ- 
ences. 

Further,  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  within 
seven  miles  of  each  other.  North  and 
South  Shields,  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  represent  Sunderland  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear.  The  towns  are 
built  on  the  same  soil,  in  a  similar  way, 
and  equally  crowded;  the  population 
nearly  the  same  in  number,  and  per- 
fectly alike  in  occupation  and  habits ; 
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the  trade  of  the  two  places,  both  foreign 
and  coastwise,  exactly  the  same.  Why 
has  the  disease  appeared  in  Sunderlana, 
and  not  in  Shields  ?  Is  a  more  reason* 
able  explanation  of  this  to  be  found  in 
certain  unknown  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere or  earth,  or  in  the  casualties 
of  human  communication? 

I  content  myself  with  putting  this 
question  of  relative  probability,  as  suf- 
ficient for  the  intelligence  of  your 
readers.— I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

I.  F. 

^  [Our  correspondent's  ingenious  ques- 
tion is  a  little  out  of  date :  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  his  letter  reached  us  in 
the  course  of  last  month. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


ON  THB  USE  OF  THE  TOURNIQUET 
IN  CHOLERA, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
It  is  the  remark  of  every  one  that  the 
newspapers  and  medical  journals  are 
filled  with  letters  on  the  cholera  morbus 
"-letters,  for  the  most  part,  the  produc- 
tion of  men  who  have  never  witnessed 
the  disease,  and  whose  plans  must  be 
altogether  conjectural.  But,  sir,  I 
differ  from  those  who  decry  this  prac- 
tice, and  I  think  that  if  one  conjecture 
should  lead  the  way  to  a  8ucce.<sful 
mode  of  treatment,  it  would  more  than 
counterbalance  an  hundred  impractica- 
ble plan«. 

As  to  the  nature  of  cholera,  there  is  a 
▼ariety  of  opinions :  some  are  of  opi- 
nion, and  I  agree  with  them,  that  cho- 
lera bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  more  especially  of  inicr- 
Diittent.  Tn  both  cases  we  have  the 
feeble  pulse,  the  coldness  of  the  surface, 
the  livor  of  the  face  and  skin  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  the  thick,  tarry,  and 
altered  state  of  the  blood.  Vomiting 
and  purging,  though  for  the  most  part 
present  in  cholera,  are  sometimes  ab- 
cent,  and  do  not  seem  to  constitute  the 
estential  part  of  the  disease,  which  con- 
sists in  the  congestion  and  sinking  of 
the  pulse,  and  powers  of  life.  The  cold 
Bia;4e  of  intermittents  is  succeeded  by  a 
stage  of  reaction— so  is  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, in  those  cases  of  cholera  where 
tl.e  patient  is  to  recover.  The  cold 
stage  of  intermittents  has  frequently 
been  cut  short  by  blood-letting;  so  has 
Ihe  first  stage  of  cholera  j  and  lastly,  in 


both  cases,  there  is  great  internal  con- 

gestion  found  after  death. 

You  probably  are  aware  of  the  expe- 
riments made,  about  40  vears  aro,  b» 
^**e  l«{epr.  Kellie,  in  n  small   wort 
pubht^hed  in  1797,  on  the  meflical  ef- 
fects of  compression  by  the  tourniquet 
He  brinjfs  forward  a  number  of  «u»et 
illustraiive  of  the   effects  of  applvinr 
the  tourniquet  to  the  large  arteric^  cjf 
the  extremities.     In  cutting  short  the 
cold  stage  of  intermittents,  he  found. 
that,  if  a  tourniquet  be  applied  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  circulation  in  two  of  the 
extremities    (the  left    arm  and   rirti 
thigh,  or  vice  vcrsA),  during  the  cold 
stage  of  ague,  in  about  two  minutes  the 
hot  stage  is  induced;  if  applied  before 
the  cold  stage  commences,  it  is  altore- 
ther  prevented,   and  there  is  no  hot 
staire.    He  also  found,  that  in  one  case 
only,  out  of  a  very  great  numlier,  did 
the  cold  stage  return  on  the  removal  of 
the  tourniquet.     When  the  tonrniiinet 
IS  applied  to  two  extremities  of  a  per- 
sou  in  health,  there  is  great  increasTia 
the    velocity    of    the   circulation- the 
heart  and  arteries  beat  violently. the 
heat  IS  increased,  and  the  face  is  Bushed  • 
and  if  the  compression  be  kept  up  for 
more  than  ten  minutes,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  syncope.    After  the  removal 
of  the  tourniquet,  the  pulse  soon  falls 
to  the  natural  standard,  and  frcquentiT 
below  that.     Now  I  cannot  help^ihink- 
mg,  that  the  tourniquet   miirht.    with 
some  hdvanlage,  be  bad  recourse  to  in 
the  early  stage  of  cholera.      What  is 
wanted  is  reaction;    and    it    has  lieen 
ascertained  that  the  effect  of  compres- 
sion in  the  cold  stage  of  ague  Is  bene- 
ficial, by  giving  rise  to  reaction.    Be- 
fore  concluding  this  letter,  I  may  notice 
that  It  has  long  been  known  that  cramp 
in  the  limbs  is  a  frequent  attendant  on 
pregnancy,  and  is  best  and  most  spee- 
dily relieved  by  applying  a  tight  liga- 
ture  below  the  knee;  besides,  U  has 
been  long  customary  for  bathers  to  ap- 
ply a  ligature  to  the  leg,  in  onler  to 
prevent  the   occurrence    of  cramp.^ 
bhould  this  letter  meet  the  eye  of  any 
one  who  has  opportunity  of  tryinif  the 
effect  of  the.  practice  recommended.  I 
would  feel  obliged  by  his  making  known 
the  result  of  an  experiment,  which    if 
not  productive  of  any  advantage,  would 
certainly  not  do  harm. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
2.  2. 
Edlalmrgb,  Pec.  8, 18»U^  t 
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ON  THE  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT 
OF  CHOLERA. 

7o  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 

I  OBSERVE  that  various  methods  have 
been  proposed  of  proiuotin;;  the  arteri- 
alizatioii  of  the  hlood  and  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat,  vvh(<n  these  impor- 
tant operations  of  nature  are  suspended 
in  the  collapse  of  pestilential  cholera. 
The  injection  of  nitre,  and  other  salts 
containing  oxygen,  into  the  blood-ves- 
sels, had  been  recommended;  hot  the 
experiment  seems  to  lie  frautrht  with 
extreme  danger.  If  any  benefit  could 
be  reasonably  expected  from  this  direct 
medication  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
would  not  the  employment  of  pure 
water,  simply  impregnated  with  oxygen, 
be  the  s-rffest  and  most  eflfectual  ineaus 
of  accompliiihtng  the  intention  ?  * 

The  internal  exhihiiion  of  these  salts, 
with  a  view  to  oxygenize  the  blood, 
through  the  medium  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilating  functions,  though  at- 
tended with  less  danger,  seems  to  af- 
ford but  little  prospect  of  success.  The 
dark  colour  of  the  blood  is  but  one  of 
a  series  of  symptoms  connected  with  a 
suspension  or  reversal  of  natural  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
natural  changes,  it  seems  desirable  that 
we  should Joilow.  as  closely  as  possible, 
the  order  of  nature's  process,  instead  of 
reversing  it.  Jt  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  remedies  most  frequently  em- 
ployed to  rouse  the  nervous  energy,  and 
to  promote  warmth  and  circulation,  are 
those  in  which  hydrogen  predominates ; 
while  the  ttc%d$  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  oxygen  appear  to  have  an 
opposite  effect. 

The  most  rational  mode  of  promoting 
that  change  in  the  blood  which  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  production 
of  animal  heat  and  the  due  action  of  the 
secretive  functions,  is,  causing  the  pa- 
tient to  respire  a  highly  oxvgenized  at- 
mosphere. But,  as  Mr.  Brodie's  ex- 
periments have  shewn,  the  arterializa- 
tinn  of  the  blood  may  take  place,  and 
the  respired  oxygen  be  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  ^et  the  heat  of  the 
body  cease  to  be  mamtained,  unless  the 

•  The  oxygenated  water  of  M.  Thenard  pre- 
•»oU  ns  with  a  fluid  containing  a  very  large  pro- 
porUoa  of  oxygen ;  but,  from  iu  cauatlcity  and 
intvnae  chemical  action,  I  thottld  few  to  rscom* 
B«od  tt  for  this  porpoic. 


nertfous  power  co-ope^te  with  the  che- 
mical change.  From  these  considera- 
tions, I  um  induced  to  recommend  that 
the  inhalation  of  diluted  oxygen  should 
be  aerompanied  with  the  traht^mission  of 
the  galtaiiic  fluid  along  the  course  of 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  lungs  and 
heart ;  the  surface  of  the  body  heing  at 
the  same  time  kept  warm  by  heated  air, 
and  the  stomach  stimulated  by  some* 
fluid,  into  the  composition  of  which 
hydrogen  largely  enters— such  as  alco- 
holic or  aoMnoniated  spirits,  essential 
oils,  &c. 

The  effects  of  muriate  of  soda  on  the 
blood   occupy  a  different  ground;   to 
which  I  may  possihly  refer  hereafter. 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

II  B 

December  21,  1831.  '      ' 


ON  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  OF 

CHOLERA, 
With  Suggestions  regarding  the  Treatment, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Should  it  meet  your  approval  to  give 
insertion  in  your  periodical  to  the  fol- 
lowing observations  on  the  spasmodic 
cholera,  they  may  perhaps  serve  to 
keep  up  the  attention  of  the  medical 
world  to  a  subject,  which  though  it  has 
been  much  discussed,  is  still  of  growing 
importance. 

I  have  myself  had  Indian  sporadic 
cholera;  1  was  an  eye-witness  of 
its  epidemic  invasion  of  that  country, 
and  I  have  read  much  of  what  has  since 
been  written  on  the  subject. 

On  the  question  of  the  contagious  or 
non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  [ 
shall  say  little.  To  my  mind,  the  gra- 
dual manner  in  which  it  is  spreading  in 
the  north  of  England ;  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  it  has  there  attacked, 
in  succession,  several  members  of  one 
family;  its  confinement  to  low  and 
close  neighbourhoods,  where  fresh  air 
of  any  kind,  and  therefore  air  charged 
with  an  epidemic  miasma  would  be 
least  likely  to  penetrate;  and,  lastly,  a 
comparison  of  the  ra  te  of  its  extension, 
with  that  of  an  acknowledged  epidemic, 
the  late  influenza,  which  attacked  strong 
and  weak,  high  and  low,  indiscrimil 
nately,  all  ortr  £urope  iM  few  weeks, 
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are  conclonve  eTidences  that  contagion, 
in  however  low  a  dej^ree,  and  reqoirins^ 
whatever  rare  conditions  of  predispofli- 
tion,  must  he  its  mode  of  propair&t><»n. 

In  endeavouring  to  account  for  this 
disease,  some  have  even  carried  their 
imaji^inations  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
searcliiug  for  an  influence ;  hut  if  we 
assume,  as  I  think  we  may,  that  the 
cause  has  a  material  existence,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  must  affect  the  system 
by  application,  either  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  or  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  Thus  much  we  know  ;  but 
whether  it  is  deposited  upon  the  skin, 
or  inhaled  with  the  breath,  or  swallowed 
with  the  saliva,  we  know  not ;  and  since 
we  are  constantly  moving,  breathinif, 
and  swallowing',  either  method  is,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence^  almost  equally  pro- 
bable. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady  itself  that  I 
wish  to  direct  attention,  as  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  prevailing  the- 
ory, that  it  depends  on  any  general  af- 
fection of  the  nervous  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  view  is  not 
borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  this  dis- 
ease with  others  that  affect  the  nerves 
in  general — by  a  consideration  of  the 
constitutions  of  those  who  are  most  pre- 
disposed to  it,  or  even  by  the  symptoms 
which  shew  themselves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  attack. 

However  just  the  distinction  which 
physiologists  make  betwe.en  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  senses  and  intellectual 
faculties,  and  those  which  are  connected 
with  animal  existence,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  practical  experience,  that  the 
mental  faculties  remain  unaffected 
where  the  general  innervation,  to  use 
the  French  phrase,  is  disordered.  Id 
typhus  fever,  for  example,  where  we 
have  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  limbs, 
disordered  secretions,  and  extreme  mus* 
cular  debility,  we  have  also  much  de- 
rangement of  the  sensorium,  and  of  the 
nerves  of  the  senses.  Had  the  disease 
acted  primarilv  on  the  nerves  in  gene- 
ral, we  might  have  expected  that  those 
individuals  who  were  weakest  in  this 
system  would  have  been  the  most  fre- 
quent victims.  Females  would  have 
beeu  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
men,  and  those  of  mobile  nervous  tem- 
perament more  than  those  of  phlegma- 
tic habit.  No  such  distinction  is  ob* 
aerved  (for  1  do  not  allow  the  operation 
of  fetr  as  an  exception,  aiMe  that  pas* 


sion,  if  it  affect  the  nerves  in  renenl, 
notoriously  disturbs  the  functiona  of 
the  bowels  in  particular) ;  but  one  of  a 
different  kind  is  found,  which  ihruws, 
in  my  opinion,  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  seat  of  the  disorder.  All 
those  whose  stomachs  and  bowels  are  in 
a  disordered  state,  whether  from  drook- 
enness,  bad  nourishment,  or  diseaae,  are 
peculiarly  predisposed  to  attacks  of 
cholera. 

We  are  told  that  vertigo,  general  de- 
bility, ringing  of  the  ears,  and  other 
signs  of  want  of  nervous  energy,  often 
usher  in  the  attack,  and  precede  the 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging.  This, 
however,  is  not  at  all  incompatible  vritk 
the  notion  that  the  mischief  is  all  this 
time  brewing  in  the  stomach.  If  a  per- 
son 8%vallow  an  ounce  of  infusion  of 
tobacco,  or,  taking  a  more  familiar  in- 
stance, if  he  drinks  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
or  even  of  champagne,  where  are  the 
first  consequences  of  his  imprudence 
perceived  ?  Certainly  not  in  hb  sto- 
mach, but  in  his  head.  The  banefol 
influence  is  ajiplied  to  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  thence  propagated  to  the 
sensorium,  and  the  rest  of  the  nervnns 
system.  Vertigo,  hesitation  of  speech, 
double  vision,  stupor,  and  other  signs 
of  nervous  affection,  are  the  immediate 
consequences.  In  cholera  the  nervous 
depression  is  generally  coeval  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  at  the 
stomach ;  and  I  will  venture,  to  affirm 
that,  whenever  these  symptoms  in  the 
head  are  present,  there  will  also  he 
found  a  dnlness  on  percussion  of  the 
region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  shew- 
ing that  fluid  has  already  formed  there 
in  large  (quantity. 

Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  the  nervous 
theory,  I  will  substitute  another^  which 
may  not  be  new,  but  which  I  verily  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  one,  namely,  that 
the  disease  consists  in  a  poisonous  se- 
cretion from  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  perhaps  from 
other  mucous  glands.  Postmortem  ex- 
aminations uniformly  exhibit  a  viscid 
coating  of  whitish  colour,  and  gelati- 
nous or  mucous  consistence,  lining  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  and  the  large  eva- 
cuations, upwards  and  downwards,  of 
whitish  fluid,  containing  flocculent 
masses,  shew  the  inordinate  secretion  of 
the  poison,  and  the  efforts  of  Datare  to 
rid  herself  of  it. 

We  hear  of  ser<»tM  discharges  by  vomit 
and  stool,  but  nothiM  cao  be  ao  vague 
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•*I  should  rather  say  so  erroneous,  as 
the  notion  that  these  discharges  are  se- 
rous. None  of  those  who  ba?e  wit- 
nessed cases  of  cholera  seem  to  have  in- 
stituted any  scientific  experiments  on 
the  evacuations.  No  one  has  ever  sub- 
mitted them  to  a  boiling  heat.  Had 
this  been  done,  it  would  probably  have 
been  perceived  how  erroneous  it  is  to 
call  these  secretions  serous  wbich  I 
venture  to  believe  do  not  contain  a  par- 
ticle of  albumen.  Tlie  discharges  are, 
in  all  likelihood,  of  a  mucous  charac- 
ter, and  the  flocculent  masses  found  in 
Ihem,  so  far  from  being  fibrinous,  or 
even  albuminous,  will  be  found  to  be 
mucus  coagulated  by  the  presence  of 
some  free  acid.  This  I  confidently  pre- 
dict from  analogous  experiments,  and 
shall  firmly  believe  until  I  hear  of  proofs 
to  the  contrary. 

There  has  been  a  like  inattention  to 
^  the  examination  of  the  blood.  We 
hear  that  it  is  pitchy  aud  oily,  and  that 
it  is  deficient  in  serum.  If  it  be  pitchy. 
It  mast  he  rendered  so  either  by  redun- 
dancy of  carbon,  or  by  the  existence  of 
some  new  product.  It  it  contain  oil  be- 
yond the  minute  proportion  which  is 
natural  to  it  in  the  healthy  state,  the 
serum  will  be  milky,  and  this  oil  may 
easily  be  dissolved  by  sether.  If  it  be 
deficient  in  serum,  and  consequently 
overcharged  with  fi brine  and  red  parti- 
cles,  its  specific  gravity  will  inaicate 
this«  If  the  proportion  of  water  alone 
be  defective,  then  will  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum  be  higher  than 
natural,  because  the  albumen  will  be  in 
excess.  Evaporation  will,  moreover, 
prove  this  to  a  demonstration. 

To  pursue  my  own  theory,  from  the 
statement  of  which  I  have  digressed,  I 
believe,  as  1  have  already  said,  that  the 
tnocous  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal 
secrete  a  poison  ;  that  this  poison  acts 
primarily  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  that  the  circulating  system 
is  either  thus  affected,  or  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease  the  poison  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  thus 
carried  into  the  circulating  svstem  more 
directly.  The  effect,  whether  we  con- 
aider  It  to  arise  through  the  nerves 
alone,  or  by  the  means  of  absorption,  is 
the  same,  namely,  a  poisoning  of  the 
blood,  which  no  longer  undergoes  the 
natoral  changes,  ana  which  is  either 
not  circulated  at  all,  owing  to  its  sepa- 
ratioD  into  fibrioeiiRd  serum,  or  is  cir- 
culated in  a   carbonized  state.    That 


such  blood,  being  distributed  to  the 
muscular  svstem,  should  give  rise  to 
spasms  and  convulsions,  whether  by 
acting  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  those 
muscles,  or  to  the  muscular  fibres  them- 
selves, is  not  extraordinary,  and  that 
these  effects  should  first  take  place  at 
the  extremities  is  consistent  witli  our 
knowledge  of  the  power  uf  the  circolat- 
ing  apparatus,  which  fails  first  at  the 
points  farthest  from  the  centre  of  pro- 
pulsion. 

The  treatment  which  I  should  insti- 
tute, founded  upon  this  view,  would  foU 
low  three  principal  indications. 

1st — To  get  rid  of  the  poison. 

2dty — ^To  render  it  inert  by  antidotes. 

Sdly — ^l^o  enable  the  system  to  con- 
tend against  its  effects. 

To  fulfil  the  first  indication,  T  should 
recommend  that  as  soon  as  vertigo,  ge- 
neral debility,  and  uneasiness  of  stomach 
appear— in  short,  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
attack<-the  stomach  pump  be  applied 
without  delay,  and  the  stomach  tho- 
roughly washed  out  by  the  repeated  in- 
jection and  abstraction  of  warm  water 
to  the  extent  of  threee  pints  at  a  time. 
In  like  manner  would  i  use  injections 
of  warm  water  per  anum.  In  tlie  event 
of  the  stomach  pump  failing  of  success, 
or  should  the  patient  object  to  its  em- 
ployment, which,  however,  in  moderate- 
ly skilful  hands  gives  little  pain,  emetics 
ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  perhaps  the 
salt  and  water  may  be  as  good  as  any 
other.  After  these  means  have  been 
fully  carried  into  effect,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  very  quiet,  in  a  horizon- 
tal posture,  and,  if  necessary,  restora- 
tives, such  as  spiced  beef  tea,  hot  mint 
water,  white  wine  whey,  small  doses  of 
brandy  and  water  with  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  &c.,  might  be  exhibited. 

To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  name- 
ly, to  render  the  poison  inert,  1  should 
look  to  its  obvious  nature,  that  of  viti- 
ating mucus ;  and  seeing  that  mucus  is 
acted  on  by  certain  chemical  agents^  I 
should  regard  them  as  likely  to  accom- 

glish  my  views  by  rendering  it  insulu- 
le.  Let  the  patient,  therefore,  take 
at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  a  draught, 
composed  of  an  ounce  of  common  vine- 
gar, naif  an  ounce  of  water,  from  a  scra- 
pie to  half  a  drachm  of  alum,  and  ten 
drops  of  laudanum.  By  such  a  remedy 
I  snould  expect  the  mucous  discharges 
to  be  arrested,  and  the  mucus  itselr  to 
be  coagulated  and  rendered  inert.  Far- 
ther lormation    of  poison   must,   of 
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course,  be  arrested  by  a  fartber  ad- 
ministration of  ibe  remedy.  Perbaps 
the  mineral  acids  mi^Hii  prove  more 
efliracious,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 


tients  affected  with  other  diMBMS,  willabew 
that  they  did  not  consider  cholera  evidenlly 
coniagioua  These  stalemeuU  are  all  aa- 
theniicAtedby  Mr.  Gibione.  the  BritiabCoa- 
Bul  in  thw  place,  who  vouchra  for  iLe  bzgk 


make  a  prior  trial  of  those  of  vegetable     pjofeasional  charicier  of  these  gentlei 
nature,  especially  as  in  common  cholera        ^^^   Eiiract  from  a  i 


report  drawn  ap  far 
Dr.  Harnett,  by  Dr.  Baum,  physician-ge- 
neral  of  the  Town  Hospital  in  Dansig  ; — 

*  As  to  the  contagion  of  cholera  morbos, 
there  is  a  great  contest  among  oar  pbywir 
cians,  five  being  for,  and  twenty  agtimic  eon- 
tagion. 

;ihi'vr"forcc.  and  then  use  all  those  ' '°  "y  "P*™'*-!.' J^'ofT^J^^JT^ 

pui9ivc        .     •                                friPtinn  proved  not  to  be  conLigions.     laere  were 

external   slimt  lants,   '"^^^^^^J.  ^^^^^^^^  Le  waiter,  always  near  the  patient.;  eight 

sinapisms,  poultices   the  application  of  ^^^  ^^^  employed  in  rubbing  and  hathing* 

dry  heat,  &c..  which  may  be  calculated  ^.^^  „,edical  men  visited  the  paiieau,  of 


_,  espec 

thev  are  sometimes  singularly  efficacious. 
To  fulfil  the  third  indication,  namely, 
that  of  enabling  the  system  to  support 
the  effects  of  the  pois<m,  we  should 
draw  blood  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
heart  may  more  freely  exercise  its  pro- 


whom  one  was  always  in  the  room  in  the 
day-  time  ;  two  watching  every  night ;  no  one 
of  these  twenty-two  persons  fell  ill.  Many 
paiients  suspected  to  labour  under  thia  dis- 
eaM  were  brought  into  the  same  ward*,  bot 
the  disease  did  not  appear  in  them. 

'  Although  the  medical  usistant..  and  tba 
eight  labourers,  were  constantly  going  from 
the  cholera  wards  to  the  other  patients,  thena 
were  but  five  patients  who  caught  the  dis- 
ease in  my  hospital.  Now  the  nomber  ol 
patients  on  June  Ist,  amounted  to  three  1 


to  maintain  the  vital  powers,  and 
whether  mechanically  or  derivatively, 
to  keep  up  the  circulation.  With  the 
same  view,  the  exhibition  of  internal 
stimulants,  such  as  have  been  already 
mentioned,  is  advisable. 

As  for  the  farther  treatment  of  the 
case,  when  the  poison  lias  ceased  to  act 
primarily,  and  when  the  system  is  suf- 
ferinir  from  its  effects  on  the  blood  and 

nervous  system,  this  comes  within  the      ^^,^„^,  ^^  ^^„^  ^^^^  ^ ^^ 

sphere  of  routine  practice,  and  there-  j^^^ .  ^^^^  hundred  were  received  in  the 
fore  docs  not  call  for  particular  obser-  ^q^^j,  ^f  j^^^^  ^  t^at  out  of  six  hondred 
?ation.  /  paiients  only  five  got  the  disease,  which  is 

if,  in  the  foregoincf  remarks,  it  should  much  less  than  the  common  number  of  pa- 
be  thought  that  I  have  induli^ed  in  a  ftents  taken  ill  with  cholera,  among  an  eqoal 
captious  criticism  of  other  opinions,  and  number  of  poor,  wretched,  unhealthy  people 
in  fanciful  speculations  of  my  own,  I    in  the  town.     Of  these  five  persons,  only  two 

-       -  •    *^     .  ., '.  ..^ becameiJI  in  the  same  room;  the  other  three 

being  scattered  over  the  whole  large  cata- 
blishment. 

<  The  disease  made  its  appearaaca  ia 
Danxig  without  communication  with  any  un- 
healthy place.  The  only  ship  about  that 
time  coming  from  such  a  place  w«s  the 
Monna,  Captain  Brandt,  from  Riga,  who 
arrived  the  SOth  of  May.  two  days*  aftor  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

*  It  did  not  spare  institutions  which  were 
perfectly  shut  against  any  communication 
with  the  town.  In  the  public  gaol,  one 
person ;  and  in  the  two  inatitutions  for  poor 
children  and  orphans,  some  children  weta 
attacked.  It  in  the  same  way  broke  oot  in 
Elbing,  ten  German  miles  from  Daoaig,  aftsv 
the  quarantine  had  been  carefully  kept  np 
between  the  two  places. 

*  It  was  preceded  by  a  remarkable  change 
of  weather ;  the  temperature  often  differing 
io  some  hours*  time  nearly  ten  degrees  R. 
It  was  preceded  by  immense  quantities  of 
fish  being  caught,  and  of  so  low  a  price,  that 


beg  in  extenuation  to  say,  that  the  re- 
•  ports  of  fatal  cases  of  cholera  from  the 
norili  of  England  but  too  plainly  shew 
that  no  improvement  has  hitherto  origi- 
nated in  this  country  with  regard  to 
practice,  and  that  when  the  more  obvi- 
ous methods  of  treatment  fail  of  success, 
it  becomes  justifiable  to  propose  others 
of  bolder  character,  and  less  apparent 
promise. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
C.  F. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS  ON  THE 

CHOLERA  AT  DANZIG, 

Bv  John  Hamett,  M.D. 


ExfroctJ— On  the  QueUion  tf  CcntagimrfCJm' 
Igra  ai  Dantig,  conndered  toUlyJnm  faeti. 


Tbb  following  statements,  founded  on  the    all  the  poor  people  had  lived  the  whole 


esperience  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of 
the  different  cholera  hospitals  in  Dansig,  and 
of  physiciana  who  at  the  same  time  attended 
cholera  patienU  in  their  dwellings,  and  pa« 


months  of  April  and  May  on  almost  nocbing 

«  It  has  been  pwnd  to  b«  three  dajs  after  ths 
first  sppcaraacf  of  the  4iscase. 
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elde.    Etox  hdons  and  dupm  qtraiiut  w«re 
the  most  common  A 

•W.Baum.M.D. 
'  Pbyslciui  of  the  Towo  HMplUl. 
«  I>anc!g,  Aug.  Ut,  1881.' 

[Similar  testimonials  are  given  from  two 
other  physicians.  Dr.  Sinogowits  and  Dr. 
I>aun,  the  aathenticity  of  which  is  guaran- 
teed by  Mr.  Gibsone,  the  British  Consul.] 

I  could  have  procured  additional  evi- 
dence in  this  respect  from  all  the  medi- 
cal men  in  Danzig,  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  cholera. 

There  have  been  instances  of  a  wife,  or 
child,  or  both,  having  slept  in  the  same  bed 
w^ith  a  cholera  patient,  without  any  bad 
conseqaeoces  ensuing  ;  and  the  instances  of 
escape  of  whole  families,  shut  up  in  small 
rooms  with  cholera  patients,  have  been  nu. 
merous.  The  four  first  cases  of  the  epide- 
mic in  Dansig,  the  Separate  List,  and  the 
able  communications  to  me  from  that  ob- 
servant, talented,  and  conscientious  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Gibsone,  the  British  Consul  at 
Danzig,  will  afford  proofs  of  these  state- 
ments. 

In  the  history  of  the  first  appearance,  and 
subsequent  spread  of  the  disease,  no  evi- 
dence of  contagion  has  appeared ;  while,  in 
the  police  reports  in  the  General  and  Sepa- 
rate Lists,  a  probable  or  predisposing  cause 
has  been  assigned  for  almost  every  case  of 
it,  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  facts  here  adduced,  with  all 
those  relating  to  the  shipping,  harbour,  &c. 
&c.  which  are  embodied  in  the  history  of 
the  disease,  prove,  indeed,  extraordinary 
escapes  from  it. 

Finally,  it  has  been  evinced  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  necessarily  produced,  either  by 
inoculation  of  matter  from  a  recent  subject 
of  it,  or  from  inhalation  of  the  effluvia  arising 
from  one  left  exposed  for  several  days  in  a 
putrid  state,  swarming  with  insects,  in  a 
neglected  cholera  burying -ground  contiguous 
to  a  populous  village  ;  the  former,  particu- 
larly ill  my  own  person,  twice  from  casualty 
at  dissection  ;  the  latter  from  the  fact  itself 
contained  in  an  accurate  statement,  authen- 
ticated as  usual  by  Mr.  Gibsone. 

If  the  disease,  however,  be  contagious,  in 
the  personal  communicable  sense  of  the 
term,  independently  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  adequate  cause  of  it  —  namely,  a 
modification  of  infectious  miasmata^  speci- 
fically operating  on  certain  constitutions  and 
habits,  rendered  more  or  less  susceptible  in 
the  manner  I  have  specified  in  the  history  of 
the  disease  ;  and  the  numberless  instances 
of  escape,  which  I  have  made  to  appear, 
are  not  sufficient  to  overpower  the  argument 
of  contagion,  deduced  simply  from  the  gra- 
dual but  irregular  and  uncertain  appearance, 
and  spread  of  the  dise«tse  throughout  the 
world,  they  at  least  deprive  it  of  a  great 
pan  of  its  terror. 

JOBN  HAMitT,    M.D. 


Ettfueti  fiom  Dr,  HamgU**  Opinims  on  th$ 
general  Mode  of  Treatment  of  Choiera, 

In  epidemic  cholera  here  we  have,  all  at 
once,  retching  and  vomiting,  a  watery  diarr- 
hnea,  and  sudden  prostration  of  strength, 
with  pending  cramps,  and  fast  approaching 
venous  congestion,  to  obviate  ;  here  also  are 
suppression  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  of 
the  secretion  of  urine  at  the  same  time  to 
obviate,  on  both  of  which  the  healthy  state 
ond  due  circulation  of  the  blood  depend ; 
and  here  also,  amid  the  epidemic,  there  is 
necessarily  a  modification  of  the  disease  from 
difference  in  age,  sex,  constitution,  and 
habit.  In  cholera  the  three  grand  fuLctions 
are  each  and  all  deranged  ;  and,  therefore, 
much  is  to  be  done  in  all  these  at  once.  It 
is  not  this  or  that  partial  treatment.  The 
various  particular  treatment  ought  to  be 
most  prompt,  and,  if  possible,  simultaneous ; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances  1  have 
mentioned,  must  be  regulated  by  the  m^st 
distressing  or  prominent  symptoms  of  the 
whole,  on  which  the  rest  either  depend,  or 
to  which  they  are  subordinate. 

The  first  object,  accordingly,  is  to  obviate 
the  primary  symptoms  of  the  disease  as 
quickly  as  possible,  instantly  after  the  attack 
has  begun.  Emetics  are  occasionally  given 
here,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  given  in  the  first 
instance,  while  crudities  are  in  the  stomach, 
certainly  not  after.  I  never  gave,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  them  given  in  India  ;  there  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  alone,  however,  proved  a 
most  powerful  emetic  ;  but  here  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  is  not  near  so  great  as 
it  is  in  India  ;  and  they  leave  less  aggravated 
effiects  after  the  further  vomiting  ei cited  by 
them  is  over.  When  admissible,  the  very 
mildest  certainly  ought  to  be  given. 

If  there  are  no  crudities  in  the  stomach, 
or  the  patient  is  not  taken  ill  after  meals,  a 
little  of  recent  aromatic  confection  and 
calomel,  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  iii.  vel  iv.  ad 
gr.  viii.  vel  x.  mixed  up  with  proportional 
quantities  of  laudanum,  are  to  be  immedi- 
ately given,  and  followed  up  by  regulated 
mixed  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
cinnamon,  or  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  the 
spirit  of  any  of  the  a?thers,  or  of  liquor  am- 
mon.  subcarbonat  vel,  &c.  with,  if  indicated, 
some  drops  more  of  laudanum,  in  some 
appropriate  vehicle  ;  and  again  by  powerful, 
permanent,  and  grateful  stimulants  as  well : 
namely,  established,  strong  cordials,  occa- 
sionally good  brandy  itself,  or,  whnt  is  still 
better  in  most  cases,  proportional  quantities 
of  very  vrarm  brandy  and  water,  occasionally 
repeated  at  intervals ;  or  warm  old  best 
Madeira,  sherry,  or  port  itself,  diluted,  or 
without  dilution  ;  and  a  little  of  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  ginger  in  spirit ;  or  Ozley*s 
essence  of  ginsrer,  or  a  few  drops  of  any' of 
the  essential  oils,  may  be  added  occasionally 
to  these  last. 

The  administration  of  these  stimulants  in 
all  cases,  their  modified  doses,  and  their 
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oeeariooal  vepetitimi,  most,  I  need  scarcely 
add,  depend  in.  a  great  meaaara  on  the  pre- 
▼ious  particnlar  sensibility  of  the  patient  at 
the  time,  and  on  the  consequent  effecu  pro- 
duced by  them,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of 
the  symptoms  they  are  intended  to  obviate. 

Calomel,  in  modified  doses,  however, 
ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  duly  repeated  at 
proper  intervals  at  first,  accordiog  to  the 
symptoms,  or  consequent  effects  produced  by 
it,  when  it  should  be  modified  in  its  adminis- 
tration, as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  ex- 
plain. In  India,  I  have  remembered,  it  did 
not  increase  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tended  to  allay  it 
in  the  first  instance. 

Should  the  retching  and  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea,  nevertheless,  continue,  warm 
starchy  enemata,  with  a  little  laudanum, 
ought  to  be  administered,  and  occasionally 
repeated. 

The  hot  bath  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
used  in  the  way  1  have  mentioned,  and  by 
all  m«*ans  quickly  at  first,  especially  when 
the  skin  is  cold,  or  not  soflfused  with  a  cold 
clammy  sweat,  with  dry  warm  frictions  after; 
otherwise  it  is  best  to  dry>rub  the  body  allover 
with  hot  cioibs,  to  apply  afterwards  inces' 
ssntly  hot  flannels,  and  keep  dry-rubbing  the 
body  gently  as  fast  as  the  sweat  oozes  out, 
and  with  warm  or  hot  flannels  occasionally 
after ;  flannels  besides,  meanwhile  absorb  all 
the  sweat.  Various  other  handy  means  of 
promoting  local  heat  in  the  trunk  and  eztre* 
mities  ought  to  be  also  resorted  to.  1  need 
not  mention  the  necessity  of  duly  regulating 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  guarding 
against  the  great  change  to  the  patient,  by 
removing  him  well  wrapped  up  in  very  warm 
blankets  from  the  bath  into  his  bed. 

Of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  ase 
of  the  hot  vapour  bath,  I  cannot  speak  from 
my  own  observation  here.  Dr.  Sinogowits 
laads  it,  while  Dr.  Baom  decries  it;  but 
where  heat  should  be  ooaimunicated  quickly, 
I  think  the  hot  bath  is  better.  At  any  rate, 
that  time  which  is  so  precious  here,  is  lost 
while  waiting  for  it.  In  systematic  medical 
institutions,  however,  it  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  ready  at  hand,  and  tried  ;  and  I  need 
not  say  how  very  indispensable,  dexterous, 
as  well  as  careful  and  tender  personal  ma- 
nagement, and  above  all  keeping  the  head 
free  from  the  vapoor,  are  in  the  use  of  this 
bath. 

Stimalatiag  embrocationa  may  be  occa- 
monally  and  beneficially  used  in  the  first 
instance,  but  only  at  abort  intervalSf  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  here. 

Cholera  is,  perhaps,  the  only  disease  in 
which  bleeding  and  stimulants  are  both  ad- 
missible at  the  same  time,  on  just  principles, 
as  well  as  from  the  obvious  benefit  derived 
from  their  use.  Bleeding  ought  certainly  to 
be  occasionally  adopted  in  U)e  commence- 
ment of  the  diseaae,  espeeiaily  in  yoong  and 


otherwise  stont  or  healthy  fobjerti,  oniW 
principle  I  formerly  mentioned;  and  even 
occasionally  after  reaction,  when  the  state 
of  the  pulse  and  general  congeatioQ  indi- 
cate it. 

Shaving  the  head,  althoogb  I  have  never 
seen  it  done  here,  and  keeping  it  bathed  or 
sponged  with  cold  applications,  ought  to  be 
adopted  where  venous  coogesuon  so  posi- 
tively indicates  it.  Leeches  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  temples  and  nape  of  the  aeck  in 
marked  congestion ;  blisters  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  also— and,  it  would  seem,  in  sooia 
cases,  even  to  the  epigastiiom  also,  and  ab- 
domen, especially  at  first ;  otherwise  aaaa- 
pisms  in  general  to  these  last,  as  well  as  to 
the  parts  of  the  extremities  most  affected 
with  cramps ;  and  blisters  ought,  in  my  ops- 
nion,  under  certain  indicating  symptoess,  to 
be  applied,  as  well  as  frictions,  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart.  By  obviating  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  that  in  the  spine  is  ob- 
viated proportionally. 

Mercurial  frictions  to  the  hollows  of  both 
thighs,  and  to  the  inner  parts  of  both  arms, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  occasiooally 
adopted,  and  that  quickly,  when  mercurials 
by  tbe  mouth  prove  ineffectual  especial!y. 

Antispasmodics,  as  they  are  called,  pro* 
perly  modified,  should  be  duly  or  occasion- 
ally administered  in  the  first  stage  or  stats 
of  the  disease. 

The  furred  tongue,  in  the  second  stage,  as 
well  as  the  quniity  of  the  dejections  in  all 
stages  ;  and  tbe  slate  of  the  intestines,  liver. 
and  gall-bladder  after  death,  and  indeed  of 
tbe  spleen  as  an  ulterior  retrograde  effect. 
when  we  see  that  the  current  of  tbe  vena 
portse  is  stopped  from  the  suppressed  secre- 
tioo  of  bile,  indicate  tbe  necessity  of  pmmot- 
iog  biliary  secretion  and  alvine  excretion ; 
and  when  tbe  retching  and  vomiting  have  at 
all  abated,  they  ought  to  be  promoted  as 
quickly  as  pussible.  This  may  be  done,  or 
at  least  attempted,  in  tbe  weakest  state,  and 
is  not  incompatible  either  with  the  admini- 
stration of  antispasmodics,  or  regular  tonics ; 
either  of  which  oaa  be  admimstered  at  the 
same  time. 

Combinations  (to  which  I  alluded)  of 
calomel  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  or 
without  opium,  seem  to  be  indicated,  and 
I  think  ought  to  be  administered.  There  is 
really  here  some  remote  analogy  between  the 
malignant  remittenu  of  marshy  places  withm 
the  tropics  and  cholera,  in  resp«»ct  to  conges* 
tioo  of  the  blood,  the  absence  of  biliary 
accretion  often,  and  great  prostration  of 
strength ;  and  like  cholera  too.  ovriog  to  a 
modification  of  infectious  mimuntttm  in  climate, 
and  like  it  also  depending  a  great  deal  on 
constitution  and  habit.  Tbe  oae  of  di.ipho- 
retics,  so  occasionally  useful  in  protracted 
fevers,  does  not  seem  to  be  indicated  here  at 
presebt ;  and  of  all  these  perhaps  the  P^tdt 
Jaatbi  in  small  doses  is  the  most  admiwible, 
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by  reason  of  its  promoting  the  effects  of  the 
xuercnry.  Our  nnquesiiooabJe  object  here  is 
to  excite  the  liver  aod  ebsorbentfly  both  ways» 
by  the  lymphatics  and  Jacteals,  into  action, 
and  meanwhile  the  secretion  of  the  urine 
itself,  BO  dependent  as  it  is  on  their  due 
action,  and  to  restore  the  system  from  its  se- 
dative and  exhausted  state.  Mercury  with 
antispasmodics  or  regular  tonics  are  conse* 
quently  indicated  throughout  the  disease. 

The  local  treatment  1  have  particularised. 
The  tonics  may  be  certainly  varied. 

The  administration  of  mild  stomachic  pur- 
gatives, or  aperients,  should  be  persisted  in, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  alvine  ezcretioosi 
tliroagbout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  and 
occasionally  followed  up  by  that  most  efficient 
and  valuable  purgative,  castor  oil.  Salts,  in 
my  opinion,  are  pernicious  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  and  even  objectionable  in  the 
latter  part ;  if  given  in  the  febrile  state,  they 
ought  to  be  administered  in  half,  or  rather 
the  third  part  of  the  common  dose,  and 
combined  with  aromatic  confection  and  rhu- 
barb, both  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  also 
to  modify  them.  The  purgatives,  after  certain 
allowable  intervals,  ought  to  be  followed  up 
by  some  grateful  hypnotic,  after  their  ope- 
ration is  well  over :  and  here  the  pulvis 
Doveri  seems  to  he  occasionally  indicated,  as 
well  as  other  anodynes. 

The  chances  are,  I  am  persuaded  in  my 
own  mind,  that  where  the  treatment  is 
adopted  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  those 
marked  eventual  symptoms  of  heavy  stupor, 
&C.  &c.  which  I  have  &o  minutely  described 
in  the  protracted  cases  of  fatal  cholera, 
would  not  ensue.  These  symptoms  are,  evi- 
dently, the  consequences,  in  a  very  great 
degree,'  of  the  protracted  suppression  of  the 
secretion  of  bile  and  urine,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which,  as  I  have  staied.would 
have  been  obviated  by  the  Indian  plan  of 
treatment,  nnder  the  modifications  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  treatment  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease ;  it  is  plainly  indi- 
cated i — in  the  first,  and  commencement  of 
the  middle  part  of  it,  amid  such  a  complica- 
tion of  distressing  symptoms,  only  lies  the 
difficulty.  However,  in  this  stage,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  this  modified  state  of  the  disease, 
the  treatment  evidently  ought  to  be  with  a 
^iew  of  getting  the  secretions  and  excretions 
into  play,  and  duly  supporting  the  patient 
meanwhile  ;  the  former  by  alteratives,  and 
occasional  stomachic,  or  grateful  purgatives 
or  laxatives  ;  and  the  latter  by  tonics.  Ca- 
lomel combined  with  antimonials,  or  with 
ipecacuanha,  and  rhubarb ;  or  the  efficient 
blue  pill  combined  with  these  last,  ought  to 
be  noiNT  given  here  ;  sulphate  of  quinme,— 
interchanging  it  meanwhile  with  any  of  the 
established  bitter  infusions,  modified  by  their 
corresponding  tinctures;  wine  occasionally 
now  also,  &c.  &c^  and  last  of  all  two 
or  three  tepid  baths. 


The  particular  diet  and  drinks  throughput 
the  disease,  I  have  no  occasion  to  mention. : 
John  Hamftt,  MJ), 


REPORT  OF  THE  EDINBURGH 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Tus  "  Edinburgh  Board  of  Health*'  having 
maturely  considered  what  steps  should  be 
taken  for  checking  the  epidemic  cholera,  if  it 
should  appear  in  this  city,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  time  is  now  arrived  for  making 
public  the  following  directions,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  : — 

I.  The  Board  are  satisfied,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  arise  spontaneously  firom  hidden 
causes  ;  and  that  it  may  also  become  conta- 
gious in  circumstances  not  yet  ascertained. 
But  they  are  fully  warrented  in  declaring^ 
that,  when  it  does  become  contagious,  the 
risk  of  its  spreading  in  that  manner  is  very 
much  diminished  if  due  attention  be  paid  to 
cleanliness  and  sobriety.  And  they  there- 
fore intreat  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  event  of  the  disease  appearing  here,  not 
to  be  misled  by  exaggerated  notions  of  itf 
CMitagious  nature, — the  inevitable  tendency 
of  which  would  be  to  leave  the  sick  helpless* 
and  without  that  attendance  from  friends 
and  others  which  is  more  pressingly  required 
in  this  disease  than  in  any  other. 

II.  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  most 
essential  precaution  for  escaping  the  disease 
is  sobriety, — that  intoxication  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic  is  almost  sure  to 
be  followed  by  an  attack,~and  that  those 
addicted  to  drinking  are  the  most  subject  to 
take  cholera,  and  the  most  likely  to  sink 
under  it.  In  like  manner,  strict  attention  to 
personal  cleanliness,  —  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  dwelling  houses,— to  warm 
clothing, — to  regularity  of  hours  for  sleep,— 
to  keeping  as  much  as  possible  within  doort 
at  night, — and  to  taking  food  before  going 
out  in  the  morning,— may  be  relied  on  as 
important  means  of  security. 

III.  1*he  Board  are  providing,  that  should 
the  disease  appear,  several  hospitals  shall 
be  opened  over  the  city ;  also  that  stations 
shall  be  established,  where,  as  well  as  at 
the  hospitals,  medicines  and  heating-appa- 
ratus may  be  procured  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night ;  and  likewise  that,  if  neces- 
sary, all  night-watchmen  shall  be  supplied 
with  medicines  for  the  immediate  use  of  any 
who  need  them.  By  these  means  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  every  one  to  procure  in- 
stant aid. 

Notice  of  the  situation  of  hospitals  and 
stations  for  medicines  will  be  given  the  in- 
stant the  disease  may  appear. 

IV.  Btit  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  delay, 
especially  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
disease  is  very  apt  to  begin,  the  Board  re* 
commend  families  topiovide  the  following 
articles: —  -  o 
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1.  Muturt.  — Take  salphoric  ether  and 
aromatic  spirits  of  hartshorn,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  compound  tincture  of  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  :  Mil  and  cork  up  carefully. 

S.  Laudanum. — An  ounce  to  be  kept  in 
readiness. 

3.  PUU.  —  Take  of  opium  24  grains ; ' 
camphor  one  drachm  ;  spirit  of  wine  and 
conserve  of  roses  enough  to  make  a  msss  of 
proper  consistence  :  Divide  into  twenty-four 
pills. 

4.  Clysters, — Take  of  laudanum  an  ounce, 
tincture' of  assafcetida  two  ounces :  Mix  for 
keeping.  Before  uMng,  mix  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  with  a  wine-glassful  of  thin  starch  ;  and 
retain  it,  when  injected,  by  pressure  below 
with  a  warm  cloth,  as  long  as  possible. 

5.  Muhtanl'PouUices.  —  Have  always  at 
band  four  ounces  of  powdered  mustard.  A 
fourth  part  of  this,  spread  over  porridge 
poultices,  will  be  sufficient  for  one  patient. 

6.  Hot^ir  BotA.— The  Board  have  ap- 
proved of  a  hot-air  bath  of  a  simple  con- 
struction, which  may  be  seen  at  the  Blind 
Asylum,  and  made  by  any  carpenter,  price 
about  ten  shillings.  Every  family  who  can 
afford  it  ought  to  have  one. 

y.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for 
medical  aid.  But  when  the  disease  com- 
mences suddenly  in  a  violent  form,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  lose  even  the  time  which  must  pass 
before  such  aid  can  be  had.  This  form  is  at 
once  known  by  sudden  weakness,  a  con- 
tracted, ghastly  countenance,  bluenessof  the 
lips,  and  general  coldnes.o,  accompanying  or 
preceding  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps. 
In  such  cases,  the  friends  will,  without  delay, 
give  a  table-spoonful  of  the  Mixture^  No.  1 , 
with  60  drops  of  laudanum,  in  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  cold  water.  Follow  this  with  a 
table-spoonful  occasionally  of  warm  spirits 
and  water,  or  strongly  spiced  wine.  Repeat 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  Mixture,  with  30 
drops  of  laudanum,  every  half  hour,  if  the 
first  dose  fail  to  relieve.  If  the  mixture  be 
vomited,  then  give  two  PilU.  No.  3,  and  re- 
peat one  every  half  hour,  if  the  first  two  fail 
to  relieve,  or  be  vomited.  But  afler  the 
▼omiting  and  cramps  cease,  the  Mixture  or 
Pills  must  not  be  repeated  without  medical 
advice.  The  Clyster,  No.  4,  should  be  re- 
aoned  to  also  from  the  first,  and  repeated 
once  if  not  retained.  [N.B.  The  doses  of 
the  Mixture,  Laudanum,  Pills,  and  Clyster, 
must  not  be  exceeded.  For  children  of  four, 
teen  half  the  doses  mentioned,  and  for  chil- 
dren of  seven,  one- fourth  is  sufficient.]  The 
Hot-air  bath,  or,  if  it  is  not  at  band,  dry  heat 
over  the  whole  body  in  any  shape,  such  as 
by  hot  blankets  and  hot  bricks,  sand,  sair, 
or  bottles  of  hot  water,  together  with  con- 
stant rubbing  of  the  whole  body,  should 
likewise  be  resorted  to  from  the  first.  The 
Afu&tord' poult  ices  9hou\d,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  applied  over  the  belly  and  on  the  soles 
and  calves,  and  kept  on  till  the  patient  com- 
plains of  the  smarting. 


By  the  time  these  measures  have  beea 
put  in  force,  opportunity  will  have  been 
given  for  procuring  medical  advice  ;  which 
IS  indispensable  for  the  treatment  afterwaids. 
The  Board  think  it  necessary  to  apprise  tbe 
public,  that  where  this  disease  has  prevailed, 
blood-letting,  when  resorted  to  wiibia  the 
first,  second,  or  third  hour,  from  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  has  been  very 
generally  found  useful  along  with  tbe  other 
remedies,  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  sudden  weakness  and  excessive  sinkiog 
already  mentioned. 

VI.  By  following  these  rules,  and  taking 
prompt  advantage  of  the  provisions  made  at 
the  Station  points,  the  Board  are  eonviocid 
that  very  many  cases  will  be  checked  at  the 
ouUet.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  strongly 
exhort  the  labouring  classes  to  convey  their 
sick  friends  with  all  speed  to  the  bospiuls, 
rather  than  try  to  cure  them  at  home,  where 
they  can  seldom  have  the  proper  means  at 
command.  The  hospitals  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  so  numerous  that  one  shall  be  near  every 
man's  babitJtion  ;  and  carriages,  to  serre 
at  the  same  time  as  dry -heat  baths,  may  be 
found  always  ready  at  the  hospitals  and 
stations,  for  the  instant  removal  of  patients 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
Board  feel  assured,  that,  ty  quickly  availing 
themselves  of  these  provisions*  working 
people  will  get  their  sick  friends  broaghc 
sooner  and  far  more  effectually  under  treat- 
ment than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  they  most 
not  forget  that  every  minute's  delay  is 
highly  dangerous. 

Vl  [.  The  moment  the  disease  is  suspected 
to  have  appeared,  information  most  be  given 
to  William  G.  Cunningham,  Esq.  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  at  the  City  Chambers.  And, 
should  it  establish  itself  in  the  town,  medical 
men  are  expected  to  send  to  the  same  quar- 
ter, every  morning  before  half-past  nine,  a 
report  of  each  new  case,  death,  or  recovery, 
specifying  the  name,  residence,  age,  employ- 
ment, date  of  seisure,  and  date  of  tbe  event. 
The  Board  anxiously  look  for  punctuality  in 
this  res()ect  from  every  medical  person. 

While  the  Board  think  it  right  to  express 
their  apprehension,  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  disease  may  be  communicated 
by  personal  intercourse  with  infected  per* 
sons  or  goods,  they  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that,  as  they  are  satisfied  it  may 
also  be  diffused  in  other  ways,  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, as  they  think  it  will  be  impossible  in 
this  country  to  establish  a  »ystf*m  of  internal 
quarantine,  or  absolute  seclusion  of  the  sick, 
and  as  tbe  attempt  to  do  so  would  throw 
very  many  persons  into  gre.nt  distress,  they 
do  not  mean  torerommend  that  any  attempts 
should  be  made  to  prevent  its  dfffusioa  in 
this  city  by  seclusion  of  the  sick,  otherwise 
than  as  detailed  above. 

By  authority  of  tbe  Board, 

JoHK  Leabmontii,  Lord  Pfovost. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  57,  Sklnntr.Strcct,  London. 
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Part  I. — Lecture  XV. 

UUimaUTrtatmmitrf  Acute  and  Chronie  In- 
fiammaiwn,  aind  of  the  Terminatumt  of  In* 
JUmmatwn.^Specifie  /it/VummaOm.— Dia- 
CBARGC8 — Hifmorrhage, 
In  treatiDg,  gentlemen,  actUe  inflammation, 
vfaen  yon  find  yon  have  carried  depletion  as 
fer  a«  is  admissible,  and  there  is  still  qaick- 
ness  of  poise,  and  considerable  irritation 
existing,  and  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  yon 
cannot  carry  depletion  any  farther,  either 
general  or  local,  yon  have  reason  to  suppose 
Aat  the  case  is  now  one  of  irritation,  and 
yoo  have  to  support  the  patient  well,  per- 
haps give  him  stimulants,  and  quiet  him  by 
opium.  So,  too,  in  the  treatment  of  chronie 
inflammation ;  when  yon  have  persevered  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  when  yon  find, 
notwithstanding  all  you  have  done,  constant 
•vacoations,  constant  draining,  constant  ab- 
stinence—that the  signs  of  local  inflamma- 
tion still  continue,  you  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose there  is  something  more  than  mere  in- 
flammation, that  it  is  not  simply  chronic  in- 
flmnmation  you  are  treating,  but  that  there 
is  organie  disease  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
keeping  op  this  chronic  inflammation.  In 
lisct,  for  the  most  part,  you  have  no  other 
iwason  to  suppose  organic  disease— unless 
yon  find  enlargement  and  induration,  in 
chronic  inflammation,  but  that  all  you  do  has 
BO  olfiBCt  upon  the  inflammation ;  the  symp- 
toms continue  or  arise'  again,  notwiths(and« 
iBg  ytMir  eflfbrts.  •  In  disease  of  the  liver  it 
as  impossible,  for  the  most  part,  to  say  who- 
Aer  there  is  mere  chronic  inflammation,  or 
siganie  diaeafe,  «ach.as  iahercles,  of  varioas 


descriptions— at  least  I  cannot  distinguish 
between  them— unless  you  can  feel  tuber- 
cles forming  upon  its  surface,  or  feel  a  consi* 
derable  enlargement  of  the  organ.  But  it  is 
only  when  you  find,  notwithstanding  all  the 
rational  means  you  can  employ,  and  employ 
in  full  force,  that  no  progress  is  made  against 
the  disease,  that  you  begin  to  suppose  there 
is  something  more  at  the  bottom  than  inflam- 
mation. 

In  this  case  it  is  wrong  to  go  on  with  mer- 
cury, or  with  antiphlogistic  measures,  to 
any  eitent.  You  will  only  increase  the 
mischief  by  such  measures.  Yoo  must  sap- 
port  the  patient  well.  For  the  most  part  he 
will  sink  gradually  under  his  complaint,  but 
you  must  take  care  that  you  do  not  make 
him  sink  sooner  than  he  otherwise  would. 
In  tubercular,  and  most  other  organic  dis- 
eases, by  supporting  the  patient  well,  tran- 
onillizing  him  with  opium,  and  attending  to 
tne  general  state  of  the  constitution,  yon 
may  protract  life,  and  mitieate  suffenng, 
although  you  cannot  cure  the  disease. 
Treatment  of  the  "  Ternutiations,"  orEffecUcf 
Inflammation, 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what 
are  called  "  the  teiminations  of  inflamma- 
tion '"  but  before  I  do  so,  I  must  beg  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  exercising  great  care  not  to 
adopt  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  organio 
disease,  either  too  hastily  or  too  late.  If 
you  take  it  up  too  hastily,  you  will  not  sub- 
due inflammation  that  might  otherwise  be 
subdued ;  but  if  you  take  it  up  too  late,  and 
go  on  treating  the  disease  as  inflammation 
Uiat  may  be  subdued,  you  will  certainly 
hasten  dissolution,  and  cause  the  patient  to 
sink  so  much  the  sooner. 

In  the  treatment  of  what  are  called  ter-. 
minations,  you  will  recollect  what  I  stated 
formerly,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  happea 
that  the  inflammation  ceases,  because  what 
are  called  **  terminations"  take  place. 
They  are  circumstances  which  take  place» 
bat  the  inflammation  does  not  cease  because 
these  circaxi^tances  occur.  We  must  al* 
ways  inqutrei  when  any  of  these  circam« 
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•tancei  occur — each  as  e£FasioD,  supporatioiiy 
or  mortification,  whether  inflammation  is 
still  present  or  not— if  it  be  present,  to  what 
«itent,  and  likewise  of  what  character; 
whether  it  is  active  and  tonic,  or  is  attended 
with  debility ;  and,  accordingly,  the  same 
remedies  may  be  necessary  which  were  re> 
quisite  in  the  treatment  of  mere  inflammation 
before  these  "  terminations,*'  as  they  are 
improperly  denominated,  took  plsce.  Yoa 
bave  to  treat  the  inflammation  present  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  active,  or  more  or  less  pas* 
nve— accordingly  as  it  is  tonic,  attended 
with  strength  of  constitution,  or  accordingly 
as  there  is  no  power  of  constitution,  whatever 
may  be  the  activity  of  the  part  itself. 

Efftuhn  and  Suppuration^  -—  You  have 
bIso  to  treat  these  things  as  inflammatory 
or  sot  inflammatory,  because  sometimes 
there  is  no  inflammation.  If  it  so  hap- 
pen that  fluid  is  gruerated,  whether 
that  circumstance  has  taken  place  which  is 
called  effusion,  and  which  is  merely  an  ex- 
-cessive  secretion  or  collection  in  a  serous 
membrane,  to  any  amount,  or  if  suppuration 
have  taken  place,  so  that  matter  has  collect- 
ed, it  may  be  necessary  to  let  out  the  fluids 
in  either  case,  because  fresh  symptoms  may 
vise  from  their  pressure.  This  is  frequently 
necessary  in  a  collection  of  pus*  and  also 
in  the  case  of  mere  effusion  or  the  collec- 
tion in  a  serous  membrane.  You  may  libe- 
rate the  lungs,  and  avert  impending  danger, 
by  allowing  the  escape  of  fluid  effused  in 
great  quantity  into  the  thorax;  and  some 
say  that  you  may  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  pericardium,  but  of  that  I  never  knew 
an  instance ;  it  sometimes  may  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum.  With  re* 
spect,  however,  to  the  pus  iuelf,  the  escape 
of  it  by  art  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  be- 
cause it  is  found  that  it  not  only  injures  by  its 
inechanical  pressure  and  distentioni  but  it 
i^quently  causes  great  mischief  to  the  con- 
•titution  by  its  peculiar  properties.  You 
will  sometimes  see,  if  the  matter  be  con- 
fined, the  system  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, the  tongue  brown,  and  the  pulse  feel)le ; 
and  on  making  a  free  incision,  and  letting 
oat  this  fluid,  the  constitution  will  rally, 
perbapSi  in  the  course  of  a  day.  When 
there  is  a  mere  collection  of  serous,  or  dis- 
eased serous  fluid,  frequently  diuretics  are 
very  useful ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  re- 
medies of  inflammation,  moderately  conti- 
nued, are  among  the  best  means.  By  still 
tiving  mercury,  by  continuing  low  diet,  you 
cause  absorption  of  the  fluid  to  take  place, 
tfnd  you  do  much  better  than  merely  cause 
absorption  of  it— you  prevent  its  increase, 
and  if  you  can  but  effect  that  object,  in  a 
Hirge  majority  of  cases,  nature  will  get  rid 
of  it  by  herself.  Among  the  remedies  that 
answer  both  puiposes,  colchicum  and  digi- 
HHs  will  be  fbund  useful.  They  will  perhaps 
Jeiaea  the  action  that  is  going  on,  and  keep 


down  the  fluid,  and  abo  tend  to  lessen  pre- 
vious effusion.  Colchicum,  from  exciting 
the  kidneys,  and  also  the  alimentary  canal, 
is.  particularly  suitable,  and  so  is  meicarf. 

If  a  discharge  have  been  accomplished  by 
art,  or  if  nature  herself  bave  effected  a  new 
opening,  then  you  find  it  necessary  to  sap- 
port  the  constitution  well,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  her  to  bear  this  copions  dis> 
charge  ;  but  still  it  is  frequently  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  mote  or  leas  of  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  to  give  abondant 
nourishment,  but  not,indeed,of  a  stimnlatinr 
kind. 

Mortification  and  Uteeratien, — With  re^Kct 
to  these  "  terminations,"  as  they  are  called, 
you  may  see  a  good  reason  for  not  sappos- 
mg  that  the  necessity  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  over  when  they  occur  even 
in  the  instance  of  mortification  and  of 
ulceration.  An  ulcer  is  frequently  <»wzng  to 
nothing  more  than  the  inflammation  amnnd. 
In  the  case  of  a  sore  nipple,  I  have  seen  this 
over  and  over  again.  When  the  breasts 
have  been  so  sore  that  the  mother  dreaded 
the  agony  of  suckling  her  child,  by  merely 
applying  leeches  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  spot,  but  still  on  the  breast — ^sobdoing 
the  inflammation  there,and  afterwards  keep- 
ing it  down,  the  ulceration  has  frequently  got 
wdll.  So  in  the  legs  :  it  is  veiy  rommon  iior 
an  ulcer  to  take  place  in  them,  and  jet  aot 
to  heal,  simply  because  there  is  so  anoh  io« 
flammation  around.  Here  plaisters  and 
ointment  are  of  no  use  ;  but  if  yon  bleed  the 
patient  well,  and  purge  him,  you  take  off  the 
tension  and  fulness  of  all  the  vesseIs»yoa 
subdue  the  inflammation,  and  nature  then 
has  power  of  her  own  to  heal  the  nicer. 
It  may  be  just  the  same  with  respect  to  all 
the  terminations  of  inflammation. 

In  mortification  even  we  have  to  consider 
whether  there  is  inflammation  going  on  or 
not,  and  whether  it  is  attended  by  tolerable 
strength  of  constitution  or  not.  Inflaunma- 
tion  may  attend  mortification  after  it  has  be- 
p^n,  when  it  is  decidedly  going  on.  The 
inflammation  may  be  really  active;  there 
mav  be  great  redness  of  the  part,  great  pain, 
and  great  heat,  and  there  may  be  tolerable 
strength  of  the  constitution  at  large.  On 
tjie  other  hand,  the  inflammation  may  be 
more  of  a  passive  kind  ;  the  part  may  be 
dingy,  swollen,  and  not  in  much  pain,  and 
the  strength  of  the  constitution  may  be  ia  a 
deplorable  condition.  It  is  often  necessary,  in 
mortiJication  particularly,  to  employ  local  an- 
tiphlogistic means  while  yau  support  and  sus- 
tain the  system  at  large.  Thesystem  itself  is  ia 
a  bad  state,  and  therefore  you  have  to  support 
i(  with  the  best  of  nourishment,  and  perhaps 
wine,  or  even  brandy  ;  whereas  the  part  it- 
self is  disposed  to  run  into  a  state  of  excite- 
qient,  and  mischief  arises  from  sncU  U^at- 
ment,  unless  you  prevent  the  action  of  the 
part  itself,  perhaps  by  the  appbeatioii  of 
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leechet,  and  peiiiaps  o^cold.  OccaBioDally, 
t)(  ooane,  in  mortificatacm,  it  is  wrons  to 
employ  lootbing  measares ;  ^ou  must  adopt 
means  of  the  most  stimulatiDg  description ; 
Imt  it  is  to  be  remembeied*  that  often  the 
more  yoa  stimulate  the  part,  the  greater  will 
be  the  mortification.  If  there  be  great  irri- 
tation, yon  will  find  a  poaltice  of  carrots  or 
tnraipe  answer  a  vexy  good  purpose.  The 
mofe  you  irritate,  in  many  cases,  certainly 
tbe  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  the  mortifi- 
cation. If,  however,  stimulus  be  absolutely 
Decessary,  then  the  oil  of  turpentine,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  best.  Sulphuretted  oil  is  often 
▼eiy  good,  I  have  seen  the  mortification 
apparently  stop  through  these  applications, 
when  the  constitution  was  well  supported  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  things 
•le  only  te  be  employed  when  there  is  no 
violence  of  local  inflammation- 
It  is  always  an  object  to  prevent  the  gan- 
grenous parts  from  injuring  those  that  are 
not  yet  in  a  mortified  condition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  putrid  animal  substance  is 
in  the  highest  degree  poisonous;  and  it  is 
very  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  acting  on 
the  living  part,  and  to  prevent  also  the 
stench  which  proceeds  from  it.  The  stench 
itself  may  be  removed  pretiy  easily  by 
charcoal  powder  put  into  a  fermenting 
poultice.  Stale  beer  gronnds  and  yeast  are 
very  serviceable ;  but,  above  all,  X  should 
recommend  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda 
to  be  continually  applied.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  in  using  these  applications,  to  re- 
member that  they  most  be  continually  ap- 
plied— not  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  as 
one  portion  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
dries,  so  a  fresh  portion  must  be  employed 
to  counteract  the  putrescent  tendency.  You 
eee  them,  for  the  most  part,  inefficiently  em- 
ploved ;  and,  unless  you  look  after  nurses 
and  attendants,  they  will  not  apply  them 
aofficienlly  to  remove  the  stench. 

In  mortification,  bark  was  formerly  much 
praised^  and  was  even  thought  to  be  a 
specific ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  case,  for 
sometimes  there  is  great  excitement  of  con- 
stitotion,  requiring  antiphlogistic  means.  At 
other  tiroes,  however,  in  an  opposite  state  of 
the  system,  where  there  is  mortification  with 
debility,  j>ark  may  be  of  great  use,  and  espe- 
cially sulphate  of  quinine ;  for,  in  mortifica- 
tion, it  is  common  for  the  stomach  to  reject 
bark.  A  combination  of  mask  and  ammo- 
nia I  hav«  frequently  seen  arrest  mortifica- 
tion, at  least  apparently  ;  I  say  apparently, 
because  in  such  a  case  it  is  your  duty  to 
support  the  constitution  well  at  the  same 
time ;  but  musk  and  ammonia  unitpd, 
and  given  every  few  hours,  have  appear- 
ed to  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  have 
been  extolled  particniarlv  by  some  prac- 
tirioaers.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  of  mor- 
tification opium  is  usefhi.  There  is  great 
general  sofiTering,  great  general  vestleisnese; 


and  it  is  an  object  to  lessen  the  suffering  and 
tranquillize  the  system  at  large. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  if  yon  removed 
the  mortified  part,  you  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  mortification  ;  on  reflection,  however, 
you  will  see  that  it  would  be  a  bad  practice. 
The  mortification  of  apart  depends  general- 
ly upon  the  state  of  the  constitution ;  and 
the  fresh  wound  caused  by  amputating  tbe 
mortified  part  will  fall  into  the  same  condi- 
tion, because  it  is  not  the  part  that  is  so 
much  in  fault  as  the  constitution.  If, 
however,  the  mortification  depends  en- 
tirelv  upon  local  circumstances,  you  may  cat 
off  the  mortified  part  with  safety.  Supposing 
an  artery  has  been  injured  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  its  obstruction,  and  the  part  sup- 
plied by  it  dies  from  the  want  of  blood,  the 
part  may  be  removed withoutany  danger  what- 
ever of  the  disease  spreading,  because  the 
mortification  depends  upon  a  local  cause, 
and  not  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  fresh 
wound  will  not  fall  into  the  same  predica- 
ment as  the  mortified  part.  In  almost  every 
case,  however,  where  the  mortification  does 
not  depend  upon  a  loeal  cause,  it  is  tbe  best 
practice  to  wait  till  nature  herself  has 
pointed  out  that  the  mortification  will  not 
spread — ^till  a  line  of  separation  has  begun-* 
till  you  see  that  the  powers  of  the  con>tita* 
tion  are  sufficient  to  repair  the  injury — that 
the  constitution  is  not  in  a  condition  for  the 
mortification  to  spread  higher  up,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  nature  is  capable  of  the 
healing  process ;  then  you  remove  the  part, 
and  effect  the  object  that  nature  herself  was 
carrying  on  ;  and  you  do  it  better.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  recollect  these  few  par- 
ticulars m  the  treatment  of  mortification. 

^)eeifie  Inflammation, 

The  observations  that  I  have  now  made 
refer  to  common  inflammation ;  but  I  stated 
that  inflammation  may  be  also  specific— that 
we  term  inflammation  specific  when  it  runs 
a  very  peculiar  course,  or  arises  from  a  pe- 
culiar cause.  Gout  is  termed  a  specific  in- 
flammation, because  it  runs  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  very  peculiar  course.  SmalUpoz 
is  also  an  instance  of  specific  inflammation ; 
it  not  only  runs  a  peculiar  course,  beginning 
on  a  certain  day,  and  undergoing  certain 
changes  on  others,  but  it  arises  from  a  spe- 
cial cause,  which  will  produce  no' other  dis- 
ease. Gonorrhoea,  also,  is  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, having  its  origin  in  a  cause  that  will 
induce  no  other  disease. 

TVeatmnit  --In  the  treatment  of  this  speciea 
of  inflammationwe  sometimes  haveprophylao- 
tic  measures,  and  can  prevent  these  affections 
altogether.  The  disease  of  small-pox  may 
be  prevented,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
by  the  cow-poc)[.  U1ien  for  some  of  these  we 
have  a  specific  remedy ;  for  itch,  which  is  m 
specific  disease,  we  have  sulphur ;  for  syplii- 
lis,  we  have  .mercury.    For  the  greater  pirt| 
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however,  of  these  specific  inflsmiDatioiis,  we 
have  no  specific  remedy;  and  even  if  we 
had,  it  woald  si  ill  be  of  the  highest  use  to 
Ireat  them  on  the  principles  of  common  in* 
gemmation.  Where  we  have  certain  reme- 
dies, as  in  the  case  of  ifch  or  syphilis,  still 
we  mast  keep  in  view  the  remedies  of  com- 
iDcm  inflammation,  because  you  roust  recol- 
lect, that  specific  is  common  inflammation 
9viib  something  superadded  to  it ;  and  by 
Adopting  common  treatment,  in  addition  to 
specific,  the  cure  is  much  accelerated. 
.  Some  inflammations  are  specific  at  one 
time,  and  not  at  another.  There  can  be  no 
4oaht  that,  in  general,  ophthalmia  is  not  a 
contagious  disease ;  but  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  sometimes  it  is.  Even  ery- 
sipelas has  appeared  to  be  contagious.  J 
think  I  have  seen  a  person  die  from  erysipe- 
las caught  in  this  way ;  at  any  rate,  as  X 
shall  mention  hereafter,  you  may  see  some 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  conta- 

E'oos,  in  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Wells, 
te  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Catarrh  is 
fonjetimes  specific.  Common  cold  is  an  in- 
stance of  common  inflammation ;  but  now 
Uid  then  theia  is  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which 
depends  upon  some  peculiar  cause  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  on  the  common  causes 
pf  inflammation.  It  is  a  singulai  fact,  thai 
inflammation  may  be  specific  at  one  part  of 
kB  coarse  and  not  at  another.  Gonorrhcea  is 
•n  instance  of  specific  inflammation  at  first, 
but  DO  doubt  after  a  time  it  ceases  to  be 
contagious.  When  that  time  arrives  we  do 
not  know,  and  therefore  it  would  be  bad 
policy  to  speculate  on  the  presumption  of  iu 
having  occurred;  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  inflammation  iu  the  urethra,  suu 
ficient  to  keep  up  a  discharge,  will  coniinno 
long  after  any  contagion  is  to  be  feared. 

OTBCR  OSNERAL    AFFICTIOKB,    FBBQUZNTLT 
INFLAMMATORY. 


I  mentioned  that  not  only  the  chief  < 
tial  symptoms  of  inflammation  would  arise 
from  other  causes — sach  as  swelling,  such 
as  pain-^bat  even  other  circumstances  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  inflammatian,  and 
those  circumstances  which  are  called  *'  ter- 
ininations  of  inflammation,"  will  not  only 
take  place  with  inflammidon,  hot  sometimes 
without  it. 

Infiammatory  Dhekarga  or  CoUections, 

Now,  among  the  circomstances  which  take 
place  in  the  coarse  of  inflammation,  or  among 
the  terminations  of  it,  are  dischargee  and 
tfoUectione.  Theee  nay  be  sometimes  mere 
neralte  of  inflammatioo,  or  they  may  \m 
«loeely  coonected  with  inflammation,  and 
MBiettmef  they  may  occur  without  any  in- 
iaansiion  at  alU    One  of  theee  dischargee 

isists  of  blood,  another  is  a  discharge  of 
» MMiher  is  not  a  discbarge,  bat  a  col- 


lection of  seroos  fluid.  A  diKharge  of  blood 
is  called  a  Jutmorrhage ;  a  discharge  of  mucu 
is  called  a/ux,  or  a  catarrh,  or  tglett,w  tfn- 
Jluvium;  the  excessivecoUectionof  seroosflaid 
that  cannot  be  discharged,  is  called  a  dnpgf, 
I  shall  therefore  embrace  this  opportonity,  be- 
fore I  come  to  the  consideration  of  cbaagei 
of  structure,  which  are  frequently  the  ruolt 
of  inflammation,  though  sometimes  oo(,  to 
consider  in  general  hsmorrhaget,  flaxr«» 
pmfluvia,  and  dropsies.  These  are  ft- 
quently  the  mere  result  of  isflaDmatioo; 
frequently  they  are  closely  connected viih  it, 
though  perhaps  not  altogether  the  tetalt  of 
it ;  frequently  they  occur  without  nj  is- 
flammation  being  present,  and  th'j  will  fre- 
quently continue  long  after  inflammstioo  cat 
be  supposed  to  exist.  We  shall  find  it  juA 
the  same  with  respect  to  organic  changeL 
Changes  of  structure,  indorattoo,  w» 
softening,  are  every  day  the  cfliect  of  »o- 
flammation,  but  every  day  they  apps«  ■* 
to  be  so. 

ff^tmnrrhage- 

The  first  of  these  of  which  I  will  ipeik» 
is  hemorrhage  ;  which  frequently  occun  a 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrsae,  puti- 
cularly  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  "• 
testines  and  of  the  urethra,  »*^JJ|* 
frequently  in  inflammation  of  ib«  »*■ 
chisB  (  but  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  if 
the  most  violent  inflammation  of  a  moeoai 
membrane  without  the  escape  of  a  »H« 
drop  of  blood.  Why  it  happens  ihai  isw** 
mation  of  a  mucoun  membrane  shoafcl  in  »• 
case  he  attended  by  hamorrhsge  and  is  »»*• 
ther  not,  I  do  not  think  we  caneipla«l 
but.  nevertheless,  sach  is  the  facti  wM- 
mation  of  a  mucoos  membrane  ^^'V^^'*^^ 
the  most  profuse  discharge  of  W<>^"^'.t 
least,  a  discharge  of  blood,aDd  f»«l«*°?'^-|r 
wUl  take  place  without  any  violent  ibM»- 
mation.  You  see  that  inflamroaOM  eiwi. 
but  you  cannot  believe  it  is  the  sole  c*o« 
the  bsroorrhage.  Ihatthe hrmorrbage i» »; 
flammatory.  is  all  we  feel  justified  in  layttl. 
but  it  is  scarcely  the  result  of  an  intomw^ 
tion ;  and  in  other  cases  we  n»7  •*• 
symptoms  at  all  of  inflammation.  . . 

^cti»f.— Now  if  hasmorrhage  «*^  JJJJJ 
signs  of  inflammation^-witb  pyrexiSf 
a  pulse  full,  or  hard,  or  quick,  together  ^ 
pain  and  heat-we  then  coll  it  •".•JjT 
hemorrhage ;  just  as  we  should  call  ■"jV^, 
mation  active  under  similar  circomst  - 
The  disease  is  then  to  be  treated  »^n^ 
inflammation— we  have  <o  *****  ^.„ -2-^^* 
mation,  and  the  hsmorrhags  ^"t^Ij 
We  have  in  general  to  Weed  the  psuent.  mj 
we  most  likely  find  the  blood  l»»^J^ 
capped  ;  botoot*  of  ooarse»  ia  •'If'Tsja- 
We  have  to  parg»i  the  patient  tf  ibi""^ 
I.  and  it  ia  Itien  qaiie  safe  ^^ 
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nmtiofif  and  npply  cold.  Cold  is  particularly 
Qsefal  in  «aoh  a  ctae. 

Ptmve.-r'^nt,  like  iailainmation,  bmnor- 
rhage  may  be  iKtMive.  There  may  be  no 
paxD.  or  bnt  little  pain  ;  no  beat»  no  pyrexia, 
no  qoickoeM  and  fulness  of  pulse;  or,  if 
there  be  qnickness,  the  pulse  is  at  the  same 
time  feeble.  There  may  be,  in  such  a  state 
of  thing*,  congestion  in  a  part,  or  there  may 
BOt — that  is  to  say,  all  the  veins  may  be  dis- 
tended,  or  the  extremities  of  the  vessels  only 
may  be  pouring  forth  blood  without  any  con- 
gestion.  When  a  hemorrhage  takes  place 
without  anysy  mptoms  of  inflammation— rwith« 
oat  pain,withoat  heat,  without  fulness  of  pulse, 
or  quickness — the  part  itself  mav  be  in  a 
state  of  congestion ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
that  is  sometimes  not  the  case.  You  may, 
on  opening  a  patient,  find  great  congestion 
of  all  the  vessels,  and,  in  other  cases,  you 
find  the  most  extreme  paleness.  Where 
there  is  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood, 
and  no  signs  of  inflammation  at  all,  and 
symptoms  of  great  fulness  of  blood  in  the 
part,  I  believe  in  general  it  is  venous. 
This  sort  of  haimorrhage  will  sometimes  be 
altogether  mechanical.  There  may  be  an 
obstruction  of  some  of  the  leading  veins,  and 
the  blood  may  be  poured  forth,  of  course,  me- 
chanically. An  obstruction  in  the  spleen,  or 
in  the  liver,  is  a  common  cause  of  a  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  intestines;  but  this  dis- 
charge will  sometimes  take  place  without 
any  obstruction,  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
body  which  is  not  well  understood.  For  in- 
atance,  in  typhus  fever,  in  small-pox,  in 
scurvy,  end  in  that  peculiar  disease  called 
iRif|Nftfia,  one  cannot  tell  why  blood  should 
oe  poured  forth :  but  it  frequently  is,  and  that 
in  great  abundance,  and  yet  there  may  be 
DO  signs  of  inflammation.  A  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  some  of  the  large  vessels,  of 
course  affords  another  instance  of  passive 
bemorrbage:  there  is  no  inflammation 
there.  You  have  mere  passive  discbarges 
from  the  want  of  mechanical  resistance; 
but  the  want  of  mechanical  resistance  will 
not  explain  all  these  cases  of  passive  haemor- 
rhage, because  you  have  cases  of  the  most 
extreme  debility  of  body,  where  the  patient 
has  no  hsemorrbage,  and  frequently  there  is 
bsmorrhage  of  a  passive  kind  without  in- 
flammation, where  there  is  not  such  an  in- 
tense degree  of  debility. 

Although  it  is  generally  the  mucous  mem- 
branes which  poor  forth  blood,  the  skin, 
without  any  abrasion,  has  been  known  to  do 
the  same.  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  but  I  have  read  of  bloody  sweats ;  end 
they  occur  in  persons  who  have  been  bitten 
by  some  poisonous  animals.  Curious  cases 
are  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  of  blood  oosing 
from  vapous  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  an 
account  of  a  person,  in  an  American  journal, 
from  whose  cheek  blood  suddenly  oosed  in 


a  considerable  quantity  without  theve  .being 
any  abrasion. 

Ulcers  will  frequently  afford  a  great  quan- 
tity of  blood,  but  this  especially  occurs  in 
women  whose  menstruation  is  deficient. 
There  have  been  some  curious  instances  in 
regard  to  the  vicarious  discharge  of  bloody 
fluid.  If  menstruation,  however,  be  sup- 
pressed, it  is  not  uncommon  for  women  to 
have  an  ulcer  break  out  on  the  legs,  and  to 
bleed  once  a  month ;  or  if  there  have  been 
an  ulcer  before,  for  it  to  take  on  a  bleeding 
character.  I  have  seen  bnmorrhage  from 
the  chest  take  place  in  the  same  way ;  an 
hemoptysis  has  taken  place  once  a  montb, 
simply  because  the  menses  were  mp* 
pressed. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  two 
hemorrhages,  active  and  passive,  just  like 
active  and  passive  inflammation,  run  into 
each  other ;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  what  treatment  we  ought  to  adopt ;— in 
fact,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
both  plans — of  keeping  down  activity  in  a 
part,  while  we  moderately  support  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  You  have  to  sdopt  just  the 
same  treatment  that  I  mentioned  as  neces- 
sary in  a  doubtful  combined  case  of  active 
and  passive,  or  tonic  and  atonic  inflamma- 
tion. Accordingly  as  the  pulse  is  not  quick, 
accordingly  as  it  is  not  full  and  strong,  ac- 
cordingly as  there  is  little  pain  or  heat,  you 
may  adopt  the  remedies  for  passive  or  atonie 
inflammation.  In  proportion  as  you  find  tha 
pulse  strong  or  quick,  provided  there  is  stiH 
a  certain  degree  of  strength  of  the  system, 
and  as  you  find  heat  in  the  part,  so  you  must 
adopt  antiphlogistic  measures  more  vigo- 
rously. I^cal  means  most  sometimes  be 
had  recourse  to,  for  diminishing  excitement, 
while  you  support  the  constitution. 

But  if  yon  find  the  hemorrhage  is  decided- 
ly of  a  passive  character,  so  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  think  of  treating  it  as  in- 
flammatory by  bleeding  and  purging,  yon 
have  to  trust  more  to  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  part  itself,  and  to  local,  and  perhaps 
even  general,  astringents. 

Cold, — Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  chest,  in  spitting  of  blood,  with 
the  most  perfect  safety.  I  have  known 
phthisical  patients  sit  up  in  a  chair,  with 
scarcely  any  thing  u{ion  them,  and  ice  laid 
on  their  chest,  without  the  least  suffering 
being  produced,  or  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences resulting.  In  hemorrhage  from  the 
kidneys,  it  is  also  a  good  practice  to  apply 
ice  to  the  loins;  and  in  cases  of  a  profuso 
di8char|[e  from  the  alimentary  canal,  1  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  ice  by  the  mouth  and 
rectum,  and  place  it  on  the  abdomen. 

Superaettate  of  Lead. r- With  respect  to  in- 
ternal astringents,  I.,  doubt  very  much  Iho 
efficacy-  of  nearly  all  of  them,  except  in  the 
case  of  bemonhage  from  the  aUmestary 
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eanal,  where  you  may  employ  catechu  or 
kino  with  great  advantage.  In  this  case, 
you  apply  the  remedies  as  locally  to  the  part 
Itself  as  if  you  applied  them  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  with  respect  to  those  as- 
tringents which  are  intended  to  be  absorbed, 
•od  thus  to  opexate  on  a  distant  part  of  the 
body,  I  Terv  much  doubt  their  effect,  unless 
they  are  oi*^  a  saline  character,  or  readily 
absorbed.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  efficacy  of  superacetato  of  lead ;  I 
have  proved  it  to  my  own  satisfaction 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  with  regard 
to  vegetable  astringents,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  in  a  case  of  profuse  hemoptysis, 
you  can  do  good,  if  you  fill  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines with  catechu  and  kino.  You  may  ope- 
rate, however,  on  distant  parts  by  means  of 
metallic  astringents,  provided  you  give  those 
that  may  be  absorbed,  and  the  superacetato 
of  lead  is  certainly  the  chief  of  these.  In 
regard  to  the  dose,  one  would  not  imagine 
beforehand,  knowing  the  ill  effects  of  lead, 
that  you  could  give  the  large  quantity  that 
really  may  be  borne.  Not  only  may  one  or 
two  grains  be  given  every  six  hours,  but 
two  or  three  grains  may  be  exhibited  every 
two  or  three  hours,  for  some  days,  with  the 
most  perfect  impunity.  I  know  you  may 
give  a  scruple  of  it  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  even  more,  nearlv  half  a  drachm,  with 
perfect  safety,  provided  you  carefully  attend 
to  the  state  of  the  patient's  bowels ;  and  I 
know  that  such  doses  are  sometimes  neces- 
sary, because  I  have  found  no  effect  produced 
till  I  have  brought  the  dose  up  to  that  point. 
For  a  time,  there  is  no  occasion  to  push  on  the 
doses  so  quickly ;  but  if  you  see  the  haemor- 
rhage obstinate,  it  is  then  necessary  to  do  so. 
I  have  seen  a  stop  put  to  the  hemorrhage 
when  the  dose  had  arrived  at  a  certain  point, 
and  the  hemorrhage  return  when  the  dose 
was  lessened  from  a  desire  of  not  over- 
doing it.  The  only  inconvenience  I  have 
known  occur,  has  Seen  violent  pain  of  the 
limbs.  It  is  necessary  to  att^d  to  the  pa- 
tient's bowels;  to  take  care  that  they  are 
freely  opened  every  day ;  for  it  would  be 
madness  to  give  it  otherwise :  but  it  is  per- 
fectly right,  I  believe,  in  passive  hamorrbaee, 
to  give  SQperacetate  of  lead  very  freely. 
The  pain  of  the  limbs  is  of  no  consequence  if 
yon  save  life  ;  a  patient  on  such  terms 
may  bear  pain  some  little  time  after  bis 
recovery;  but  these  may -generally  be  re- 
moved by  freely  employing  the  ^arm  bath 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  administration 
of  colchicum. 

Sulphurie  Aeid,^ThtTB  is  another  astrin- 
gent, which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
exerts  an  influence  over  a  profuse  discharge 
—not  hemorrhage,  but  profuse  sweating. 
I  think  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that  sulphuric 
acid  does  check  profuse  sweating.  1  think  I 
liave  seen  the  same  effect  result  from  nitric 


acid ;  but  sulphuric  acid  will  nmionbttdtf 
check  the  most  profuse  perspiration. 

Oil  of  Turptmimt. — The  applicatioik  in 
passive  hemorrhage  of  cold,  and  the  appli- 
cation  of  astringents  with  the  cold,  and  lb« 
admistration  of  astringents  intenallr,  are 
among  our  chief  measures;  but  yoo  wUl  li«- 
quently  find  the  oil  of  turpentine  answer  a 
most  excellent  purpose.  We  have  all  seea 
it  undoubtedly  stop  profuse  luemocrbagta 
from  the  nostrils,  by  being  introduced  with 
a  plug  of  lint ;  and  I  have  seen  a  aimilar  el^ 
feet  produced  in  hemorrhage  from  moitiied 
parts.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  stc^  he- 
morrhage in  the  internal  parts,  except  frooi 
the  alimentary  canal  and  the  kidneys ;  bat 
it  will  stop  hematemesis  and  meloeoa,  that 
is,  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  stosDach, 

2>wards  or  downwards.  I  have  had  cases, 
most  innumerable,  illustrating  the  great 
utility  of  this  remedy.  It  so  happens,  that 
during  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  a  Isige 
number  of  such  cases,  more  than  I  ev«r  had 
dnring  the  former  period  of  my 
and  this  has  proved  a  most  ell 
medicine.  It  should  not  be  exhibited  ia 
large  doses ;  that  would  do  harm,  by  pro- 
ducing vomiting  and  purging,  which,  in 
such  cases,  might  .be  faul  to  the  patient  t 
twenty  drops  should  be  given  every  three  er 
four  hours.  I  have  also  seen  i^stop  hentor^ 
rhage  from  the  kidneys.  I  have  known 
people  take  it  of  their  own  accord  whtre  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  give  it.  I  have 
known  it  taken  in  active  hemorrhage  froa 
the  kidneys,  and  pot  a  stop  to  it ;  but  where 
the  hemorrhage  was  active,  I  would  treat  it 
as  iaflammatoiy,  and  then^  after  a  time, 
give  oil  of  turpentine. 

CwKpTtmon  and  Aehtai  Cauterff. —  If  the 
hemorrhage  proceed  from  a  part  yon  can 
fet  at,  and  you  cannot  succeed  in  stopping 
It  by  other  measures,  I  need  not  say  that 
compression  may  be  necessary  by  means  of 
a  ligature,  compress,  &c.  or  the  application 
of  the  actual  cautery. 

Predi^poiittg  Causet, 

Age, — It  is  in  young  persons  that  we  have 
active  hemorrhage,  and  in  middle  age  and 
advanced  life  that  the  passive  form  generally 
occurs ;  but,  of  course,  there  may  be  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  In  children,  it 
usually  takes  place  from  the  nose ;  in  young 
adults  from  the  lungs  and  sir-passages ;  in 
elderly  people  chiefly  from  the  aMomen, 
but  they  are  likewise  subject  to  hemorrhage 
within  the  head,  producing  apoplexy. 

Women,  both  old,  young,  and  middle 
aged,  are  very  subject  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  and  also  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  intestines,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  Ihis 
hemorrhage  in  females  from  the  alimentarv 
oanal,  is  generally  of  a  passive  kind,  and 
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will  geaeiraljy  bear  MtriogenU  io  Uie  first 
instauoe ;  it  does  not  require  any  great  ex. 
ientof  b]eedi^g. 

In  themeostnatiiig  period  ef  a  woman's 
life,  Uie  oteios  isvery  aobji'ct  to  htemorrhage^ 
and  this  is  often  inflammatory.  Many* 
many  eases  of  menorrbagia,  without  preg* 
aancy,  without  delivery,  have  I  seen  yield 
presently  to  one  or  more  bleedings-  and  low 
diet ;  whereas,  all  the  astringents  you  could 
give  would  be  of  no  use  in  inflammatory  hie* 
morrhage  attended  with  pain  of  the  loins, 
heat  of  body,  and  quickness  of  pulse. 

GmtiUulipnal  rau^ency.-- Besides  this  pre- 
disposition to  hemorrhage  from  certain  parts,* 
depending  upon  age,  there  are  others  de« 
pending  upon  other  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainJy,  sometimes  it  is  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency. Certain  persons  are  known  to  be 
aubiect  to  bamorrhage  from  certain  parts, 
and  some  persons  are  subject  to  hsemoro 
rbage  in  general,  so  that  if  they  have 
a  tooth  ottf  they  will  always  bleed  pro* 
fusely,  or,  if  they  cut  their  finger,  it  will 
tontinoe  to  bleed  for  many  hours,  in  spite  of 
inesns  that  are  used.  There  is  certainly 
an  hereditary  predisposition  to  h»morrhage 
•a  many  people.  In  some  of  these,  an  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  arteries  has  been  found* 
After  a  tooth  has  been  eztraeted,  it  has  been 
ftnind  necessary,  from  the  profuse  haemor^ 
rikage,  notwithstanding  the  actual  cautery 
was  employed,  to  tie  the  carotid  artery ;  and 
it  has  been  found  that  the  arteries  were  even 
thinner  than  the  veins  in  other  people. 

Exciting  Cauie$. 
The  exciting  causes  of  hsmorrhage  are, 
whatever  propels  the  blood  violently,  either 
f;enerally  or  locally;  and  whatever  mechanic 
caHy  accumulates  it,  as  posture,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature,  or  obstruction  in  any 
part.  Another  exciting  cause  of  hemorrhage 
is  the  suppression  of  a  discharge,  or  the  sud- 
den oessation  of  a  natural  discharge ,-»tbe 
entire  or  occasional  suppression  of  the 
menses;  the  suppression  of  hemorrhoidal 
discharge;  the  suppression  of  diarrhcca;  and, 
indeed,  the  sudden  cessation  of  a  disease 
to  which  a  patient  has  been  very  subject, 
although  not  an  hemorrhagio  disease,  is 
sometimes  attended  by  hemorrhage  of  an 
internal  part.  I  need  not  say  that  a  solution 
.of  continuity  is  a  common  cause  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  of  coarse  it  is  then  of  a  passive 

Character  of  the  Effused  Blood, 
In  hemorrhage  which  proceeds  from  the 
nose  or  the  lungs,the  blood  is  generally  florid ; 
whereas  that  which  comes  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  generally  of  a  venous  cha- 
racter. But  the  circumstance  of  the  blood 
being  black,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
it  coines  froni  a  vein  f  it  may  assume  that 


col^nuf  firom  remainiqg  some  time  in  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  before  it  escapes  ;^ 
because  blood,  if  allowed  to  be  perfectly 
still,  and  not  exposed  to  the  at;',  will  become 
black.  If  you  tie  an  artery  in  two  places,, 
the  blood  between  the  ligatures  becomea 
venous  in  its  character ;  and  therefore  blood 
discharged  from  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
while  it  may  be  venous,  may  be  black  merely 
from  staying  a  considerable  time  in  that 
situation  previously  to  its  discharge.  In  apo- 
plexy, the  blood  effused  within  the  head 
appears  to  be  venous ;  but  it  may  be  black 
merely  from  the  reason  I  have  jubt  stated. 

Causei  of  respective  Hamonkages, 
The  uterus  is  particularly  subject  to  he-  ' 
morrhage  during  pregnancy  and  during  and 
after  delivery,  but  then  the  reason  .of  this  is 
for  the  most  mechanical.  An  inflammatory 
state  very  often  produces  hemorrhage  front 
the  intestines  and  from  the  urethra.  Inflam- 
mation,  if  not  the  cause  of  menorrhagia  in 
women  who  are  not  pregnant,  and  have  not 
lately  been  delivered,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
common  attendant  circumstance.  Menor- 
rhagia, that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  im.- 
pregnation  of  the  womb,  is  generally  of  aa 
inflammatory  character. 

In  the  head,  and  from  the  lungs,  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  intestines,  we  often  have 
hemorrhage  from  merely  mechanical 
causes  —  from  ulceration,  or  solutipa 
of  continuity.  One  cause  of  bemor- 
rhage  in  the  head — apoplexy,  is  brittle- 
ness  of  the  vessels,  or  tenuity  of  them^ 
or  ulceration  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the 
head.  Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  often  arises 
from  a  mere  inflammatory  state  of  the 
bronchie  or  of  the  air-cells.  We  some- 
times have  hemorrhage  from  ulperation 
in  phthisis :  although  nature  endeavours  tp^ 
prevent  hemorrhage  by  forming  adhesions,, 
and  plugging  and  contracting  arteries,. 
yet  sometimes  an  ulcer  will  in  phthisi- 
cal cases  produce  hemorrhage,  and  some- 
times sudden  death.  With  regard  to- 
the  stomach,  hemorrhage  will  sometimes- 
occur  from  ulceration,  and  death  may  be  the 
coose<|uence.  The  same  thing  will  take 
place  m  the  intestines ;  there  may  be  an  ul- 
ceration of  even  a  malignant  character,  and 
every  now  and  then  profuse  hemorrhage  ia 
the  consequence.  It  will  also  of  course 
come  on  in  many  of  these  parts  from  me- 
chanical violence.  It  is  very  common  for  a 
person  to  spit  blood  after  a  blow  on  the 
chest  or  a  fall ;  it  is  common  to  make 
bloody  urine  after  a  blow  upon  the  loins^ 
and  to  discharge  blood  from  the  intestines 
after  a  fall* 
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Mb.  Earlb  adverted  to  the  ease  of  James 
Bowley,  ct.  12,  a  little  boj  of  fair  bat 
scrofoloas  complexion,  who  wss  admitted 
some  months  back  into  Pitcaim's  ward,  with 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  of  two  or  three 
months'  doratioo.  His  treatment  consisted 
of  absolute  rest  over  a  dooble-indined  plane, 
and  the  application  of  issoes,  and  attention 
to  his  general  health.  For  a  considerable 
time  he  seemed  to  be  improving,  bat  latteily 
his  health  has  given  way ;  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  become  dislocated  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  and  a  large  abscess,  which  has  been 
opened  freely  about  two  inches  below  Pou- 
partes  ligament,  is  undermining  his  strength. 
Matter  has  also  made  its  way  through  the 
acetabulum  into  the  pelvis,  and  communicates 
with  the  bladder;  large  quantities  of  pus 
passing  with  the  urine. 

Mr.  Earle  also  referred  to  two  other  cases 
of  diseased  hip— namely,  that  of  Hennr 
Rook,  in  Poweirs  ward,  vrith  scroftilons  af- 
fection of  the  cancellous  structures  and  slight 
shortening  of  the  limb,  but  no  dislocation  ; 
in  which  case  abscess  has  also  formed,  and 
made  its  way  to  the  surfhce,  through  the  is- 
sue in  front  of  the  joint. 

Lastly,  to  the  case  of  Elica  Moore,  in 
Elisabeth's  ward,  with  acute  inflammation 
in  the  hip.joint,  probably  confined  to  the 
synovial  membraoe.  Mr.  Rarle  took  this 
opportunity  to  speak  generally  respecting  dis- 
eases of  the  hip-joint.  He  stated,  that  there 
are  two  affections  to  which  this  joint  is 
more  especially  liable  —  ulceration  com- 
mencing in  the  cartilages,  and  a  scrofulous 
affection  of  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bone. 

The  first  of  these,  ulceration  commencing 
in  the  cartilages,  is  bv  far  the  roost  frequent 
affection.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  it 
should  be  detected  at  the  very  outset ;  for  it 
is  only  at  this  period  we  have  any  probable 
chance  of  being  serviceable  to  the  patient. 
We  should,  therefore,  carefully  look  into, 
and  endeavour  to  become  familiar  with,  the 
symptoms  which  may  be  said  to  usher  in  the 
disease.  There  is  always  more  or  less  lame- 
ness present,  producing  a  very  peculiar  gait. 
The  patient  never  bears  his  full  weight  upon 
the  joint,  but  places  the  affected  eitremity 
more  or  less  at  an  angle  with  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  direct  perpendicular  bear- 
ing of  the  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  bone. 
That  side  of  his  pelvis  also  sinks,  and,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  throws  the  weight  of 
the  body  upon  the  other  extremity.  The 
pain  he  suffen  at  this  early  period  is  bot 
•light  and  occMional,  being,  howev«r,  gene- 


rally increased  towaidb  aigbt.    TWim  paia 
gradually   .becomea   coastaaL     After    the 
disease  has  existed  some  tiaBe*  a  remarkabla 
iatlening  of  the  bottock  may  be  obannd, 
cm  examining  him  from  bebiod«  and  the  tn* 
chanter  appears  to  project  farther  thaui  ia 
the  healthy  limb.    This  appearance  ia  refer- 
ribie  to  the  wasting  of  the  moaelea  of  the 
buttock,  which  is  constantly  observable  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  diseased  joinla.     The 
patient  will  now  complain  of  pain  in  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  extending  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  and  even  down  to  the  foot ; 
arising  from  a  painful  sympathetic  aflbo- 
tion   of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,   which 
passes  over  the  affected  joint.    After  a  lictls 
while,  moch  suffering  and  inooovenieace  aie 
sustained  from  the  spasmodic  ocmtractinB  of 
the  muscles,  occurring  especially   at  aightt 
and  increasing  with  such  severity  that  the 
patient  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  watch* 
fulness  and  alarm,  leet  the  bone  ahoohi  be 
torn  from  its  socket.    Long  before  the  dis- 
placement occurred  in  this  little  boy  Row- 
ley's hip,  he  was  observed  to  keep  him  hand 
over  the   thigh,    lest  the  slightest  wnomt^ 
ment  might  throw  it  out  of  ita  sitnatiab 
His  whole  body,  indeed,  was  remarkably 
curved  and  distorted,  which,  in  aonae  nea* 
sure,  explains  the  unusual  displacemeat  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  ischiatic  aotch. 
In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  alMceas 
will  form  within  the  joint,  and  make  ita  way 
externally  ;  large  collections  of  matter  form 
also  around  tbe  joint,  taking  various  daive> 
tions,  and  even  soipetimes  ef  tending  within 
the  pelvis,  as  happened  in  this  little  patient's 
case.     Matter,  before  it   was    evacnate<l, 
could  be  felt  above  Poupart's    ligament; 
and,  from  the  circumstance  of  pna  having 
subsequently  passed  with  the  urine,  there  ia 
reason  to  fear  the  abscess  communicated  with 
the  bladder  or  ureter,  an  instance  of  which 
Mr.  R.  never  saw,  althoagh  he  has  known  a 
case  (Sir  A,  Cooper  relates  a  similar)  wbera 
the  pus  formed  a  communicatioB  with  tkm 
rectum.     Next,  the  ligamentnm  teies  be- 
comes destroyed,  and  the  brim  of  the  ace- 
tabulum is  rendered  much  more  shallow  be 
the  ulcerative  process,  thus  forming  a  much 
less  effectual  barrier  to  the  displacement  of 
the  bone,  which  eventually  takes  place :  ajereat 
portion  of  the  head  and  neck  being  sometimca 
previously  absorbed.    Sometimes,  however, 
the  bone  is,  as  it  were,  pushed  oat  of  its 
place  by  the  deposition  of  pas  and  lymph  ia 
the  cavity ;  and  this  change  is  evidenced  by 
the  great  actual  projection  of  the  trochan- 
ter, as  compared  with  that  on  the  oppodce 
side,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  appamt 

Erojection  of  this  process  which  is  produced 
y  the  flattened  state  of  tbe  buttock  npoa 
that  side,  always  to  be  obeenred  in  theea 
cases  when  a  little  advanced,  and  whidi  haa 
been  already  adverted  to* 
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h««  ttUten  place,  the  limb  takes  pretty  nraoh 
the  podtioh  it  does  in  ccunmon  disloeatioD, 
oa  the  dorsam  ilii;  there  is  considerable 
■hortening  and  iDversioo  of  the  foot,  the 
mrch  of  the  a£Fected  foot  being  turned  over 
file  tarsal  arch  of  the  opposite  one. 

In  the  other  affection  of  the  hip  there  is 
a  gradual  softening  of  the  cancellous  strue* 
tore  of  the  bone,  with  a  deposit  of  scrofalons 
matter  into  its  iotersttcesi  commencing  in 
the  cancflloas  texture,  the  disease  gradually 
spreads  to  other  structures. 

MThen  displacement  occurs  in  this  form  of 
the  disease,  the  position  is  not  similar  to 
that  which  prevails  in  the  other :  the  extre- 
mity is  generally  slightly  bent,  while  the 
foot  is  somewhat  everteo.  It  is  not  so  de<- 
cidMi  a  dislocation  as  in  the  other  case,  but 
results  from  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sob- 
•tanoe  of  the  bone.  The  case  of  Rook,  in 
Powell's  ward»  appears  to  be  of  this  de- 
ocription. 

In  the  former  Tariety  there  is  a  greater 
disposition  to  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
the  contents  of  which  are  generally  of  a 
healthier  character  than  in  those  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  scrofulous  bone. 
It  is  also  much  more  rapid  and  destructive 
in  its  effects  than  the  scrofulous  form. 

However,  in  either  case,  unless  we  see 
the  patient  very  shortly  after  the  first  set  of 
symptoms  have  manifested  themselves,  we 
cannot  expert  to  be  of  much  service. 

Generally  the  patient  is  gradually  worn 
oat  by  the  continued  constitutional  irritation 
caused  by  so  abundant  a  flow  of  pus  for  so 
long  a  period.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
discharge  of  pus  abates,  and  anchylosis 
takes  place,  which  is  the  most  favourable 
termination  we  can  now  look  forward  to. 
There  are,  again,  some  very  rare  cases  in 
which  no  dislocation  hss  taken  place,  and 
in  which  no  abscess  has  formed :  here  the 
cartilage  lost  by  ulceration  is  not  reproduced ; 
bat,  after  a  while,  there  is  formed  upon  the 
endis  of  the  Inmes  a  hard,  shining,  ivory-like 
substance,  similar  to  what  we  sometimes  find 
interposed  between  the  ununited  portions  of 
a  Iractured  neck  of  a  tbi^h-bone.  This  sub- 
stance bears  friction  without  exciting  pain, 
and  permiu  the  motions  of  the  parts  to  be 
continoed;  although,  on  laying  the  hand 
over  the  joint,  a  peculiar  grating  sensation 
is  imparted  to  it  whenever  the  limb  is 
moved. 

In  treating  these  cases,  when  far  advanc- 
ed, we  should  bcsr  in  mind  that  our  object 
is  to  procure  anchylosis^  in  a  position  which 
will  oe  miist  beneficial  to  the  patient  here- 
after. Mr.  £.  knows  a  case  where  the  limb 
is  anchylosed  in  a  perfectly  straight  line. 
This  is  convenient  enough  as  long  as  the  per- 
son is  walking,  but  in  other  positions  it  is 
eeiy  tionblesome.    Thus  the  individual  can- 


not, when  in  the  sedentary  postuzey  bring 
that  side  of  the  buttock  upon  the  chair,  but 
is  obliged  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  a  higb 
stool,  with  his  leg'eztended  out.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  cannot  often  do  mudi  im 
these  cases ;  for  the  patient  will  lay  in  tha 
position  from  which  he  derives  greatest  eaoa^ 
notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to  correct 
it,  should  it  be  an  erroneous  one  as  regaida 
his  ultimate  comfort. 

When  we  meet  with  cases  in  the  early 
stage,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  applying 
remedies,  as  local  depletion,  counter-irrita* 
tion,  attention  to  the  peneral  health,  he^ 
and  especially  in  enjoining  absolute  rest* 
If  the  two  inflamed  surfaces  be  allowed  ta 
move  over  each  other,  even  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  moch 
good  from  any  romedial  means.  There  an 
no  cases  in  surgery  which  so  indispensably 
call  for  perfect  rest  as  these ;  and  if  yon 
can  secure  it  in  the  commencement  of  tha 
affection,  you  will  frequently  have  the  sati*« 
faction  of  restoring  to  the  patient  the  use  of 
his  limb.  Mr.  Earle  conceives  much  good 
would  result  if  the  great  remedial  agency  of 
quietude  in  surgical  diseases  were  more  suf- 
ficiently known  and  appreciated.  It  is  often 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  when  and 
for  how  long  to  employ  rest,  and  when  to 
permit  and  advise  exercise  of  a  part.  In 
the  present  case  half*messuies  will  be  of  no 
avail ;  you  must  insist  upon  entire  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  parents  and 
friends,  who,  not  seeing  clearly  the  object 
you  have  in  view,  often  importune  you  to 
relax  your  discipline.  The  hip-joint  is  tha 
centre  of  motion  of  every  movement  of  the 
lower  extremity  upon  the  trunk ;  and  then 
again  every  movement,  even  the  most  trivial^ 
of  the  trunk,  is  conveyed  to  this  joint ;  so 
that  unless  absolute  rest,  not  merely  of  tha 
lower  extremities,  but  of  the  whole  body,  be 
maintained,  we  shall  do  but  little  good,  and 
shall  not  prevent  the  attrition  of  the  inflam« 
ed  suHisces. 

This  perfect  rest  Is  best  secured  by  tha 
double-inclined  bed  ;  but  a  much  less  ei« 
pensive  appatatus  may  easily  be  constructed, 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  is,  indeed,  better 
adapted  for  children,  who  are  by  far  the  moat 
frequent  subjects  of  the  disease,  snd  in  whoa 
it  runs  its  course  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
adults. 

A  double  inclined  plane  should  be  formed, 
by  joining  two  portions  of  wood  together  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  when  the  child's  haas 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  angle  of 
junction,  his  legs  and  feet  should  extend 
down  one  plane,  and  there  i>e  confined  to  tha 
foot  boards  by  rollen,  lirhile  his  thiahs  and 
buttocks  extend  down  the  other.  The  foot 
boards  will  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
removing  the  weight  of  the  bed-cloihes  from 
the  fest,  which  often  cansas  much  iufferingf 
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from  tbe  itrain  it  prodnces  on  tbs  affected 

Ct.  This  object  will  be  further  assisted  by 
iog  a  proper  bed-cradle,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
itowley^  who  cannot  even  now  bear  the 
sligbteet  weight  on  hie  foot  or  leg.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  plane  for  the  thighs,  oppo- 
site the  anas,  a  small  opening  should  be 
made,  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  faeces. 
The  whole  trunk  of  the  child  sboald  lie  per- 
fectly horixontatly  opon  -the  bed,  for  if  prop« 
ped  np,  or  saffered  to  move,  the  ends  of  the 
^Nines  are  rubbed  upon  each  other,  which 
cannot  be  as  long  as  he  maintains  the  per- 
fect horisontal  posture.  To  facilitate,  the 
placing  a  bed-pan  under  the  aperture  in  tbe 
plane,  tbe  flock  of  the  bedding  for  some  dis- 
tance around  should  be  removed,  and  thus  a 
space  quite  ample  enough  to  place,  a  vessel 
Qfider  the  plane  is  obtained,  rendering  it 
quite  unnecessary  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  to 
raise  the  frame- work.  By  this  means  abso- 
lute and  continued  rest  may  be  obtained; 
the  parts  may  be  kept  in  the  most  favoura- 
able  end  comfortable  position,  and  the  most 
powerful  muscles  become  completely  re- 
kxed. 

There  are  several  affections  which  may  be 
eionfounded  with  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
Th4  first  of  these  is  of  a  purely  nervous  cha- 
racter, occurring  in  young  hysterical  females, 
who  refer  excessive  pain  to  tbe  region  of  the 
hip-joint,  whence  it  often  strikes  down  the 
thigh.  Now  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  discriminate  between  these  two.  If  it  be 
not  disease  of  the  hip,  treatment  adapted  for 
such  disease  would  only  aggravate  the  hyste- 
rical symptoms,  by  deteriorating  the  general 
health  i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  should 
be  actual  disease,  and  yet  treated  as  a  hys- 
terical affection,  much  valuable  time,  never 
to  be  replaced,  would  have  been  lost.  In 
this  hysterical  affection  you  will  find  acute 
pain  complained  of  from  the  slightest  touch 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip-joint ;  but 
movements  of  the  limb,  which  briug  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  articulation  in  close  contact, 
ftnd  which,  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  would 
cause  excruciating  pain,  in  this  affection 
produce  little  or  none. 

Another  affection  much  more  rarely  occur- 
ring, is  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur- 
ring in  the  bursa,  beneath  the  conjoined  ten« 
dons  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus ;  but,  besides 
the  absence  of  acute  sensibility  on  jarring  the 
articular  surfaces,  by  compression  at  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  if  we  cause  the  patient  to 
lie  on  his  belly,  we  shall  not  see  that  flatten- 
ing of  the  buttock,  and  prominence  of  the 
trochanter,  so  characteristic  of  hip-joint 
disease. 

Lastly,  we  may  have  confounded  with  it 
ft  painful  affbctton  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  But 
in  this  case  we  shall  have  pain  excited  on 
pressing  where  the  nerve  comes  out  of  the 
pelvis,  some  distance  above  the  hip-joint ; 


as  also  by  pressore  in  its  cooxae*  In  afte- 
tions  of  tins  joint  we  generallj,  choogli  asi 
universally,  find  the  sciatic  nerve  ie  anaflect- 
ed,  while  the  anterior  crural  anllcra  mvi. 
giving  rise  to  those  severe  peine  in  and  abeK 
the  knee,  which  have  sometimee  been  mi^ 
taken  and  treated  for  tbe  original  inetead  of 
the  sympathetic  affection.  Occaaiooallj, 
however,wehave3we(ting  following  tkispa^ 

Ja  4he  fcnee,  just  as  we  have  someoms 
swelling  of  the  testicle,  which  has  been  pie- 
viously  sympathetically  painful,  from  a  cum- 
plaint  of  the  kidney. 

With  respect  to  the  employnent  of  cws- 
ter-irritation,  Mr.  Earle  strongly  advoeaird 
it  in  cases  of  ulceration  of  caztiJage ;  and 
recommended  the  application  of  isaoes,  or 
setons,  in  front  of  the  joint,  just  at  the  edgt 
of  the  tensor  vaginae  muscle,  in  ppeferencew 
the  usual  situation  behind  the  trochannr, 
which  renders  more  or  less  motion  of  tbe 
pelvis  necessary  when  the  wound  is  dressed. 
fhe  issue,  or  seton,  ought  not  to  be  too  mock 
in  front  of  the  joint,  as  the  branches  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve  would  be  affbcted,  aad 
there  would  be  danger  of  opening  the  in- 
guinal vessels  in  using  caustic  potash. 

Mr.  Earle  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
time  and  mode  best  adapted  for  opening 
abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joists. 
Tbe  joint  should  be  first  trancpuUiaed  u 
much  as  possible,  and  the  opening  should  b« 
made  at  a  depending  part,  and  sboald  be  ^ 

'sufficient  extent  to  completely  empty  the 
matter  as  it  is  secreted.  In  opening  all 
chronic  abscesses,  this  point  should  be  care- 
fully kept  in  view.  A  mere  puncture  will 
often  be  followed  by  irritative  fever,  from 
allowing  the  matter  to  be  confined  and  be- 
come putrid.  Mr.  £.  next  suggested  the 
possibility  in  some  rare  cases,  when  the  con- 
stitution was  sinking  under  the  discharge,  of 
the  eniployment  of  excision  of  the  diseased 
head  of  the  femur,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
operations  performed  by  Mr.  Cnuhpton,  and 
others,  on  the  knee  and  elbow-joiau.  It 
was,  however,  to  be  feared,  that  such  an  at- 
tempt  would  not  be  successful,  from  the  disp- 
ensed state  of  the  acetabulum,  which  often 
remained  ar  permanent  source  of  iititatioa 
and  abscess,  after  the  head  of  the  fenmr  had 
become  firmly  anchylosed.  Mr.  Earle  con- 
cluded by  again  very  strongly  urging  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  strictest  rest  with 
counter-irritation,  and  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral health. 
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Apparaliui  ensilaged  by  Mr.  EarU  in  catm  rf  Dcmom  oftht  Hip^JeiiU, 


ON  TU££FF£CTOF  NEUTRAL  SALTS 
ON  THE  BLOOD, 

Being  oh  Answer  to  certain  Papers  and  Obier* 
«a<iofu  by  Dr,  Jamet  Johnsofi,  Dr,  Uacket, 
and  Mr.  Greatrex, 


riK  order  fully^  to  understand  the  fol- 
lowiog  paper,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Ibe  reaaer  to  keep  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Steyens,  about  two  years  ago,  cona- 
municated  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians a  paper,  of  which  we  gave  a  co- 
pious extract,  and  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  a  change  took  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  in  certain  ma- 
lignant diseases,  attended  with  the  loss 
of  its  saline  constituents.  He  farther 
argued  that  the  red  colour  of  the  blood 
was  dependant  upon  the  neutral  salts  it 
contained,  and  that  the  most  efficacious 
treatment,  under  the  circumstances 
above  alluded  to,  consisted  in  the  admi- 
nistiation  of  muriate  of  soda,  nitrate  of 
potass,  and  similar  agents.  In  support 
of  his  views,  he  adduced  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  and  of  that  obtained 
at  Trinidad  after  he  had  made  known 
his  vie%V8  when  on  a  visit  to  that  island. 
But  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by 
Dr.  Stevens  have  recently  been  de- 
nied by  the  editor  of  the  Medico- 
Cbirurgical  Review,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Hacket  and  Mr.  Greatrex,  of 
Trinidad,  these  gentlemen  admitting 
the  diminished  rate  of  mortality  In  the 
malignant  fevers  under  their  care  sub- 
sequently to  Dr.  Stevens's  visit  to  them, 
but  denying  that  this  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  adopted  his  sug- 
gestions. As  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  malignant  diseases  in  general^  but 


more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
use  of  common  salt,  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  some  in  cholera,  and  of  which 
numerous  successful  trials  seem  recently 
to  have  been  made*,  the  question  h 
one  of  great  practical  interest.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  have 
carefully  perused  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Hacket,  but  that  we  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  to 
warrant  either  the  extravagant  encomi- 
ums with  which  it  has  been  ushered  into 
the  world,  much  less,  tn  any  degree,  to 
justify  the  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  the  veracity  of  Dt. 
Stevens.  It  appears,  by  the  papers 
Arom  Trinidad,  that  the  fever  which 
prevailed  there  had  been  exceedingly 
fatal.  Dr.  Stevens  recommended  the 
use  of  certain  remedies :  these  were 
the  rate  of  mortality  dimi- 


nished'. This  is  admitted  on  both 
sides.  Dr.  Hacket,  however,  says  that 
the  favourable  result  was  the  conse- 
quence of  certain  other  agents,  par- 
ticularly the  warm  bath  and  sul- 
phate of  quina.  Which  were  likewise 
used.  But  all  this  amounts  only  to 
difference  of  opinion,  and  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  *•  mitrepreientation,** 
or  "  petty  larceny,"  on  either  side: 
but  we  may  with  perfect  safety  leave 
Dr.  Stevens  to  fight  his  own  battle.— 
Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Mtdieai 

Gazette. 

Sir,— I  do  not  mean   to  lessen  the 

force  of  the  serious  charges  which  Dr. 

Johnson,  and  my  other  more  able  oppo- 


*  Sec  oar  SaiipUmciiUry  Nomber  of  last  week. 
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QfDts,  hare  preferred  p^^ainst  Qie  by 
dwellinfT  on  subjects  that  are  decidedly 
of  minor  importance;  but  if  you  will 
have  the  {(oodoess  to  compare  Dr.  John- 
son's letter  and  the  Trinidad  documents 
with  the  paper  which  was  sent  nearly 
two  years  aj(o  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  you  will  find  either  that 
these  gentlemen  have  but  a  sorry  con- 
ception of  my  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  fever,  or  I  hat  Dr.  John- 
son, at  least,  has  wilfully  endeavoured  to 
mislead  the  public,  by  giving  a  most  un- 
fair statement  of  my  views  upon  this 
subject. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  of 
the  neutral  salts  possess  the  power  of 
reddening  the  blood,  but  it  was  not,  J 
believe,  generally  known,  at  least  until 
Jately,  that  etety  one  of  the  alkaline  salts 
|>ossesses  the  property  of  striking  a  red 
colour  with  the  black  colouring  matter, 
and  of  converting  even  the  blackest 
.venous into  the  briirhtest  arterial  blood; 
and  as  a  proof  that  this  fact  was  not 
generally  Known,  I  may  mention,  that 
one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  blood  in 
this  country  informs  U9,  that  the  muriate 
of  soda  darkens  ils  colour.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  that  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians were  so  little  prepared  to  admit 
.the  assertion,  that  ail  the  alkaline  and 
.earthy  salts,  except  those  with  a  great 
excess  of  acid,  redden  the  blood,  as 
well  as  some  other  chemical  facts  which 
I  had  there  stated,  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  the  reading  of  that  paper 
.until  they  had  first  sent  it  to  one  of  the 
Ablest  chemists  of  the  dav*  to  ascertain, 
liy  actual  experiment,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  had  stated  as  che- 
mical facts  were  really  correct. 

In  the  same  paper  I  stated  my  belief, 
ihat  tke  natural  saline  inffrtdUnts  of  the 
eirculaiimy  earrent  were  in  reality  the 
true  came  of  tke  red  or  arterial  colour  of 
tke  bloody  and  wkattver  the  colouring 
matter  may  he,  that  black  is  tke  na- 
4ural  kue  of  tki$  ntbilanee,  but  tkat 
tke  wkole  of  tke  alkaline  Mali  ipoueu  tke 
pttwer  of  striking  a  rick  arterial  colour 
nfitktkit  black iubstance,  I  observed  also, 
that  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yellow  fever 
the  blood,  in  bad  cases,  becomes  black 
from  the  loss  of  its  natural  saline  mat- 
ter, but  that  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  any  one  of  the  neutral  salts  to  this 
black  fluid,  we  could  again  restore  it  to 
Its  red  or  arterial  appearance,  even 
when  the  blood  that  we  used  bad  been 

•  Dr.  Fro«l* 


black  as  ink.  The  Trinidad  pbym- 
cians  do  not  attempt  to  deny  thia ;  and 
Dr.  Hacket  admiu,  that  the  blood  is 
invariably  dark  coloured  and  diseased 
in  the  West  India  fevers,  without  thcie 
being  even  "  one  single  solitary  extcs- 
tion  to  tkis  rule."  Tbe  fact  that  the 
blood  owes  its  red  colour  to  ita  own 
natural  saline  ingredients  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, almost  universally  admiued  by 
those  numerous  physiologists  who  liave 
witnessed  the  experiments,  which,  in 
my  mind,  prov^  beyond  all  qocation 
that  such  is  the  case  ;^bat  of  this  here- 
after. I  stated  also  in  tbe  aamc  paper 
that  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  and  in 
short  every  thing  else  that  possessed 
the  power  9f  decomposing  or  destroy- 
ing the  neutrality  of  saline  matter,  m- 
stroyed  *he  red  colour  of  the  blood,  and 
made  it  perfectly  black— I  believe  bv 
decomposing  or  destroying  that  whicm 
is  the  true  cause  of  its  red  coloior. 

But  it  seems,  notwithstanding  all  thic, 
that  the  Trinidad  physicians  hare  disco- 
vered that  alkalies  redden  the  blood 
out  of  the  body*,  but  complain  that  tbe 
blood  had  not  been  reddened  by  aoda  m 
three,  men  who  had  never  taken  one 
particle  of  that  alkali,  and  who  hnd  died 
after  having  heen  carried  to  the  Tiinidad 
hospital  half  dead,  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever.  This  new  discovery, 
however,  that  soda  reddens  ike  bk>od, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  body,  b  not  cor- 
rect, for  the  alkalies,  as  I  have  atated, 
do  not  redden  but  blacken  its  colour. 

I  have,  for  reasons  which  will  after^ 
wards  be  given,  long  adopted  the  belief 
that  carbonic  acid,  and  not  carbon,  ia 
the  cause  of  the  dark  colour  of  the 
blood  in  the  venous  circulation.  I  have 
long  also  been  aware  of  the  (act,  that 
the  aereal  poisons  which  cause  fever 
have  an  acid  effect  \,  or  rather  an  effect 
similar  to  acids,  on  the  blood,  and 
both  darken  its  colour  and  otherwise 
change  its  appearance,  even  before  they 
excite  the  disease.  Il  is  probalite  that 
I  did  mention  these  opinions  to  Mr. 
Greatrex,  but  it  was  neither  soda,  nor 
potass,  nor  any  of  the  other  alkalies, 
which  1  recommended  these  gentlemen 
to  use ;  and  certainly  it  ia  not  my  fools 
if  neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  themselvea 
be  acquainted  with  the  difference  bo- 
ttvixt  a  pure  alkali  and  m  ne/uirml  sait. 
It  may  be  quite  enough  if  I  am  made 
answerable    fur    my  own   faults,   bat 


•  See  Dr.  Btcktti  pw 


t  Ibid. 
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surely  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  er- 
r^ra  of  others;  and  Dr.  Johnson  at 
least,  who  reviewed  my  paper  on  the 
^lood,  and  ought  to  have  known  better, 
lass  no  right  to  put  nonsense  into 
xny  mouth  which  1  never  uttered ;  and« 
mfter  having  stated  that  all  the  al- 
Icalies  blacken  the  blood»  they  have  no 
nght  to  call  upon  me  to  prove  that 
aod»  can  redden  it,  even  in  opposition 
Co  my  own  facts. 

Tfaey  state  that  soda  had  nothing 
%vliatever  to  do  with  the  success  in  the 
mbove  island :  now  this  is  a  mere  equi- 
vocation, for  I  never  said  thai  it  had, 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  that  they 
admit  the  success;  for,  by  admitting 
this,  they  prove  at  least  the  one-half  of 
my  statement  to  be  true.  They  state 
also,  that  after  death  the  blood  of  '<  so- 
daiied"  patients  was  found  to  be  pre* 
cisely  similar  to  that  of  the  *'  unsoda- 
fied."  Now  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  allowed 
himself  time  to*  reflect  on  this  subject, 
even  for  one  moment,  he  never  would 
have  uttered  any  thing  so  absurd  ;  for 
8oda«  as  soda,  or  in  other  words  in  its 
alkaline  form,  had  notbmg  whatever  to 
do  with  the  treatment  of  the  Trinidad 
fevers.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  neither 
soda  nor  any  of  the  other  alkalies  which 
I  advised  them  to  use,  but  the  strongest, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  of  all  the  non- 
pnrgative  neutral  salts,  namely,  a  satu* 
ratM  solution  of  the  muriate,  of  soda, 
combined  with  the  nitrate  of  potass. 
They  admit  that  they  did  wlopt  the  use 
of  this  remedy  in  conseouence  of  my 
fisit,  and  still  continue,  1  believe,  the 
use  of  it  up  to  this  day,  both  in  the  pro- 
portions,  and  at  the  time  which  I  had 
pointed  tnu ;  and  I  shall  prove  that,  how- 
ever numerous  the  deaths  may  have 
been  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
this  practice,  yet  from  the  moment  that 
they  began  to'  attend  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  blood,  and  adopted  the  sa- 
line treatment  in  their  hospital,  the^  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
after  death  whether  the  blood  had  been 
$odafied  or  not. 

*'  Permit  me  (says  Dr.  Hackett)  to 
inform  you,  that  every  case  that  dies  in 
onr  Military  Hospitals,  must  be  opened 
and  reported  on  ;  and  therefore  the  op- 
portunities of  the  military  practitioner 
for  examining  the  human  body,  and 
viewing  the  morbid  changes  in  ita  struc- 
ture, are,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of 
any  private  practitioner,  however  great 
or  extensive  his  practice  may  be.'* 
Dr.   H.,    however,    forgets  to    state. 


that  however  nuineroufl  the  deaths  may 
have  been  previous  to  August  1828,  yet^ 
from  the  moment  that  they  commenced, 
not  the  soda,  but  the  saline  treatment^ 
they  had  scarcely  a  death  from  fever ; 
consequently,  though  1  admit  that  pre- 
vious to  my  visit,  there  had  been  dis- 
sections enough,  yet  I  shall  prove  that 
from  that  period  their  opportunities  of 
examining  dead  bodies  in  the  Trinidad 
Hospital  could  not  have  been  so  ex-* 
tensive  as  they  had  been  before. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  three 
cases  belonging  to  the  Royal  Artillery, 
where  the  men  had  been  brought  to  the 
hospital  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  where,  after  death,  the  blood  had 
been,  as  they  say,  in  a  state  of  "  sola- 
tion,"  but  not  sodafied. 

The  latest  letter  which  '  1  have  from 
Trinidad  is  dated  4th  April,  1830, 
that  is,  about  twenty  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  saline  practice* 
During  the  whole  of  these  twenty 
months,  the  Royals  bad  lost,  up  to  that 
date,  only  eight  men  from  fever,  even 
including  three  men  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ureatrex  as  having  died  from  orga- 
nic disease  in  the  lungs;  and  of  the 
other  five,'  two  of  them  had  died  the 
same  day  that  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  hospital.  Consequently,  in  the 
first  twenty  months  which  followed  my 
visit,  the^  had  only  three  opj>ortuuitiea 
of  examming  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  had  been  under  any  thing  like  fair 
treatment;  and  these  cases  were  pro- 
bably not  examined,  or  if  they  were» 
they  have  not  given  us  an  account  of 
the  result.  These  are  facts ;  and  from 
these  it  appears  that,  at  all  events,  after 
the  month  of  Auguet  1828,  up  to  the 
April  1830— that  is,  twenty  months 
after  they  had  commenced  the  saline 
treatment — their  opportunities  of' ex- 
amining the  bodies,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  blood  had  been  sodafied  or  not,  have 
been  exceedingly  limited. 

I  know  one  private  practitioner  who, 
about  the  same  time,  but  in  a  much 
shorter  period,  had  three  caaes  in  hit 
own  establishment:  the  one  of  these 
was  his  partner,  the  other  his  apothe- 
cary, and  the  third  his  clerk.  They 
were  all  treated  according  to  the  old 
system,  with  bleeding,  calomel,  &c.  i 
and  out  of  these  three  cases,  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  disease,  he  had  as  many  op« 
portunities  of  examining  the  bodies 
after  death  as  they  had  had  in  the  Tri- 
nidad Hospital  (in  the  Royals  at  least) 
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dmiog'llie  6nt  twenty  oMmtht  after  my 
Tuit.toihat  island. 

Dorinr  the  first  month  after  my  visit 
to  Trinidad,  from  forty  to  fifty  fever 
eases  were  admitted  into  the  hospital ; 
they  weie  all  treated  with  the  muriate  of 
soda  and  nitrate  of  pouss:  out  of 
thia  nomher  three  died,  and  all  the  rest, 
I  helieve,  recovered.  These  three  are 
the  men  to  whom  Mr.  Greatrex  refers, 
and  probably  the  only  cases  in  which  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  examininif  the 
bodies  after  death ;  but  I  do  not  consi- 
der these  cases  as  affording  the  slightest 
argument  either  for  or  against  the  saline 
treatment,  for  they  were  not  fair  cases 
either  for  this  or  for  any  other  ex- 
periment, in  the  paper  which  was 
read  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  1 
stated,  that,  "  where  proper  means  are 
iMcd  to  protect  the  organs  from  the 
increased  excitement  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  after  the  ex-> 
dtementis  sufficiently  reduced — when 
proper  nourishment  is  given,  and  cer- 
tain saline  medicines  are  timely  and  ju- 
diciously used— the  bad  symptoms  are 
generally  prevented.  When  proper  sa- 
line medicines  are  used  they  do  not  fret 
the  stomach  ;  they  act  on  the  intestines 
as  much  as  is  necessary ;  they  keep  up 
all  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of 
the  kidneys,  and  enough  is  absorbed  to 
enter  the  circulation  and  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  the  blood,  and  preserve  it 
until  the  fever  abates  and  all  the  danger 
is  past.  This  I  am  warranted  to  state 
as  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  this  treatment 
was  commenced  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1827 ;  and  since  then  it  has  stood  the 
test  in  several  hundred  cases  of  the 
West  India  fevers,  where  it  has  been 
tried  both  by  myself  and  others,  and 
with  scarcely  a  single  loss  when  we  were 
called  to  the  patients  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  attack,  and 
with  very  few  deaths  where  we  were 
called  in  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fatal  s^mntoms.*' 
•  But  though  1  said  this,  I  did  not  say 
that  the  saline  treatment  was  capable  of 
re-animating  the  dead,  or  of  saving  sol- 
diers from  the  grave  who  were  broiifrbt  to 
an  hospital  in  the  very  last  stage  of  the 
yellow  fever,  with  tlieic  fate  already 
fixed  from  previous  neglect.  The  men 
alluded  to  were,  all  three  of  them,  noto- 
rious drunkards;  they  had  all  been 
undergoing  fatigue  wliile  exposed  to 
the  intense  rays  of  a  burning  West  India 
son,  and  that,  too,  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  whole  year  $  tuey  had  been 


taken  ill  at'  a  distaoee ;  they  ksMi  nsl 
been  bled  in  the  b^nninr  of  the  d» 
ease ;  they  had  been  carried  to  tlie  hos- 
pital during  the  beat  ef  the  day,  aai 
were  exposed  on  their  wmy  to  St 
James's,  while  the  fever  waa  on  tbem. 
to  the  direct  rays  of  n  bnminif  soil 
Two  of  them,  at  kaat,  svere  broofffct 
into  the  hospital  at  a  late  period  of  tht 
disease;  and  from- these  circoanlnDees, 
but  above  all  from  their  not  hnviogbcea 
bled  in  the  first  stage,  it  ia  more  than 
probable  that  some  serioiu  injury  had 
been  done  to  the  brain,  mud  that  the 
finger  of  death  was  already  opon  them 
before  any  attempt  to  arrest  ita  progress 
could  have  been  made.  It  ia  also  ad- 
mitted, even  by  the  Trinidad  pbyskiaas 
Uiemselvcs,  that  it  is  only  witbin  the 
first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hoars 
that  good  can  be  done  by  any  treaticeni 
in  these  fevers ;  for,  as  they  truly  ob> 
serve,  after  this  the  duease  becomes,  ss 
it  were,  a  labyrinth  most  difficult  to  nn> 
ravel:  consequently  these  three  eases 
did  not  (and  do'  not,  in  my  miad)  afFord 
even  the  slightest  proof  against  the 
saline  treatment,  or  shew  any  thing  el«e 
except  neglect  in  the  beginning,  and  im- 
prudence in  the  manner  in  which  these 
men  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  the  blood, 
in  these  cases,  was  found  to  be  in  asute 
of  solution,  but  dark  in  colour.  Now 
the  troth  is,  that,  in  the  yello«v  fever, 
death  may  be  produced  in  one  or  other 
of  twodiiferent  ways :  in  the  first  place, 
by  injury  done  to  the  brain,  or  to  some 
other  important  organ,  during  the 
violent  excitement  which  generally 
occurs  in  the  first  or  inflammatory  stage 
of  the  disease.  But,  even  when  they 
escape  this,  death  may  be  caused  solely 
and  entirely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
vital  fluid.  When  they  die  from  the 
first  cause,  the  blood  may  be  in  a  state 
of  "  solution,"  as  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  in  these  men  ;  but  still  it  is  dis- 
eased. I  am  not  quite  sure,  however, 
that  in  these  cases  the  diseased  or  '*  nn- 
sodafied"  state  of  the  blood  was  the  canse 
of  death.  It  is  true  that,  in  these  men, 
saline  medicines  had  been  thrown  into 
the  stomach,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  this  organ  had  probably  ceased  to 
perform  its  functions.  Now,  has  it 
never  occurred  to  these  gentlemen,  tbst 
if  these  men  had  escaped  the  iniury 
which  had  probably  been  inflicted  on 
the  brain  in  the  first  stage  of  the  feter, 
and  if  the  diseased*  prouertiea  of  the 
blood  had  been  properly  remedied  by 
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the  9Blt9,  tbey  tronid  not  then  have  bad 
an  oppqrtoniiy  of  examiniDg  their 
bodies  after  death,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  blood  had  been  acted  on  or  not  by 
the  neutral  salts  ?->-fbr  these  men,  Hlce 
the  others,  would  probably  not  have  died 
if  they  had  been  freely  bled  in  the  be- 
^nning'  of  the  disease ;  and  after  this, 
bad  bflMl  the  saline  medicines  administer- 
ed at  a  proper  period,  when  they  could 
have  entered  the  circulation  in  time  to 
prevent  those  fatal  changes  in  the  blood 
which  are  in  reality,  in  these  fevers, 
bat  too  often,  though  not  always,  the 
sole  cause  of  death. 

The  Trinidad  army  physicians  appear 
to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  saline 
treatment  was,  in  reality,  the  cause  of 
the  great  success  in  that  island,  and  in 
point .  of  fact,  they  admit  almost  as 
much ;  but  tbey  take  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  circumstance  that  they  had 
learned  this  practice  from  me  ;  and  tlie 
nanner  in  winch  they  do  this  is  the  only 
ingenious  part  of  their  whole  proceed- 
ing. They  use  the  word,  saline,  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive their  readers  by  talking  constantly 
about  soda,  or  other  alkalies,  thus  trying 
to  convince  the  public  that  these  were 
the  remedies  which  1  bad  recommended 
them  to  use. 

Dr.  Hacket  confesses  that  he  is  stupid 
enoofh  not  to  comprehend  how  soda 
should  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
bJood,  in  the  living  body,  to  that  which 
occurs  when  soda  is  loixed  with  the 
same  fluid  out  of  its  own  vessels.  He 
obsenres  also,  "considering,  too,  the 
?ery  minute  quantum  of  soda  that 
can  possibly  pass  from  the  stomach, 
direct  and  unchanged,  into  the  mass  of 
circulation,  how  small  must  be  the 
means  to  produce  such  migbt^r  effects." 
Now  what  will  the  reader  thmk  of  all 
this,  who  keeps  in  mind  that,  by  their 
own  statement,  I  neverbad  advised  these 
gentlemen  to  use  even  one  particle  of 
soda ;  and,  however  successful  this  sort 
of  logic  might  have  been  with  Mr. 
Greatrex,  who  was  «nder  his  command,, 
is  it  not  an  insult  on  the  common  sense 
of  their  medical  readers  to  talk  in  this 
way,  in  the  very  same  paper  in  which 
diey  admit  that  it  was  neither  soda  nor 
any  other  alkali  thai  I  had  recommend-. 
ed,  but  the  strongest  of  the  non-pur- 

Stive  neutral  salts?  Is  there  even 
t  merest  tyro  in  the  profession 
who  does  not  know  that  alkalies  and 
neutral  sahs  are,  in  their  effects,  as 
opposite  to   each   other  as  day  is  to 


fiight ;  but  abote  all,  Sn  their  efibcts  on 
the  blood ;  for  the  former,  as  I  bave.said, 
blacken  arterial  blood,  and  the  latter 
convert  eyen  the  darkest  venous  into  the 
brightest  vermilion  hue  ?  Now,  if  all  this 
be  true,  it  then  follows,  either  that  these 
gentlemen  are  grossly  ignorant  of  this, 
or  that  they  have  tried  to  deceive  the 
profession  by  the  same  sort  of  reasou- 
ing  which  they  had  found,  perhaps, 
to  be  successful  with  those  who  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  medical  sub- 
jects. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  saj  any 
thing  about  soda,  for  with  this  m  my 
practice  I  had  nothing  to  do,  norhacl 
they  in  theirs  ,*  but,  with  respect  to 
the  action  of  the  neutral  salts  on  the 
blood,  my  belief  is,  that  this  %on  of 
scepticism  may  1>e  carried  a  great  deal 
too  far.  That  the  salts  do  enter  the  cir- 
culation is  beyond  all  question  ;  for 
healthy  blood,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  it  has  yet  been  analyzed, 
has  been  found  invariably  to  contain  a 
given,  and  that  too  a  lAr^e  proportion  of 
saline  matter,  to  which  it  is  indebted  fdr 
its  red  Colour,  and  in  some  degree  for  Its 
stimulating  power;  and  without  this, 
the  blood,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  becomes  totally  incapable 
of  performing  its  functions.  Dr.  H. 
ought  to  be  aware,  that  when  strong 
salts,  such  as  those  which  f  re* 
Commended  them  to  use,  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  excess,  a  greal 
part  enters  directly,  unchanged,  in« 
to  the  circulation,  through  the  medi«' 
um  of  the  vena  portse,  and  produces  an 
instant  effect,  suddenly  channng  th^ 
properties  of  the  Idood  ;  and  when  used 
in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  a  part  of  the 
salts  is  retained  in  the  circulation,  par* 
ticularly  of  those  that  are  natural  to  the 
blood,  while  the  exeess,  after  havhig 
passed  through  the  circulating  current, 
IS  removed  by  the  secreting  orgatis, 
without  having  been  decomposed  either 
in  the  stomach  or  changed  in  their  pro- 
perties by  the  vital  principle. 

Had  Dr.  H.  taken  away  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  in  the  last  stages  of  the- 
yellow  fevei*,  from  patients  who  had 
been  treated  Under  the  old  practice,  "as 
recommended  either  by  Jackson  or  John- 
son, he  would  have  found  that  the*blood 
every  hotir  was  becoming  more  al- 
terea  in  its  properties;  and  blackei*  in 
itff  colour,  chiefly  from  the  loss,  or  at 
least  from  the  great  diminution,  of  its' 
natural  saline  ingredients ;  or,  had  he 
made  the  same  experiments  on  patients 
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who  bad  been  treated  with  the  active 
•altt^  Mich  as  they  used  ia  coaseqoeoce 
•f  my  advice*  he  would  have  found  io 
that  case  that  the  blood  was  hourly  be- 
eoniloff»  not  merely  mo,re  red  in  its  co- 
lour, but  less  diseased  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  or  had  be  injected  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  same  mixture  into  the  veins 
of  an  inferior  animal,  he  would  have 
found  that,  even  in  livingr  vessels,  the 
vital  principle  presents  no  obsude  to 
the  reddenuifi^  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood.  He  would  have  found  also,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  not  only 
aujl^ented,  but  that  all  the  secretions 
were  immediately  increased;  and  this 
oven  he  himself  admits  to  be  a  great 
object  in  the  cure  of  fever.  l(,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  adopted  a  false 
theory  (which  has  alreaay  been  the 
cause  of  great  mortality,),  and  used  any 
•f  the  acids,  as  Chisbolm  and  others 
had  done,  with  the  view  of  reddening 
the  blood  by  means  of  their  oxygen,  he 
would  then  have  found  that  the  nitrous 
and  other  acids,  which  contain  oxygen 
in  an  easily  separable  state,  not  only 
blacken  the  blood  out  of  the  body, 
ami  when  used  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever,  kill,  not  quite  so 
quickly,  but  as  certainly,  as  if  the  patient 
bad  received  a  bullet  through  the  head 
•r  the  heart* 

.  The  Trinidad  army  physicians  talk 
of  having  used  the  sulpnate  of  quinine 
In  the  yellow  fever,  but  forget  to  tell 
ss  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  nei- 
ther a  discovery  of  theirs,  nor  a  new  re- 
medy in  1828.  The  practice  of  giving 
Ibis  salt  in  the  yellow  fever  was  com- 
anenced  by  the  French  physicians  in  the 
Uland  of  Martinique,  as'  far  back  as 
the  year  1823,  and  with  considerable suc- 
oest.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  like  all 
the  other  alkaline  salts,  reddens  the 
blood  out  of  the  body,  but  it  possesses 
tnis  power  in  a  much  inferior  degree  to 
the  muriate  or  the  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  nitrate,  the  chlorate,  or  the  carbo- 
nate of  potass.  The  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine has  heen  long  used,  both  Inr  myself 
and  others,  in  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  &c.,  and  we  have  found  it 
m  useful  remedv;  but  we  could  only 
trust  to  it  dunng  the  convalescence; 
and  even  the  Trinidad  physicians  verv 
properly  did  not  use  this  remedy  until, 
m  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred, 
ttie  patients  were  out  of  danger— that  is. 
vntil  the  diseased  state  of  the  blood  had 
been  previously  corrected  by  other  salta 


which  are  much  stronger  in  tWir  aniiae 
property. 

Or.  iiacket  states,  when  I  ^Hed  tk 
hospiul  at  Trinidad,  that  I  ndmittcd 
the  similarity  of  their  practice  ao  ar 
own.     Now  this  is  a  mivtnke ;  for  I 
knew  from  the  rate  of  the  preYioua  »or- 
tality,  that  there  must  have  been  aosK 
radical  error  in  their  practice.    I  saw 
clearly  what  this  was,  and  pointed  it  oat 
to  Mr.  Greatrex.    The^  make  okc  to 
say  also,  the  only  difference   in   o«r 
treatment   could    not    be    mat,    for 
we  were  both  in  the  habit  of  nsinf  mU 
kuU«$,    Now  this  is  also  a  mistake ;  and 
I  again  repeat,  that  it  tpc#  moi  alkaiiet, 
but  the   non-purgative    neuirmi  salts* 
which  they  afterwards  used  in  conae 
quence  of  my  recommendation*.    Jt  is 
also  stated,  that  I  approved  of  bleeding 
in  the  warm  bath,  and  that  thia»  in  the 
practice  of  both,  was  our  sketi^.mmck&r. 
Now,  though  I  will  not  follow  the  im- 
proper example  of  these  individiials, 
and  assert  that  this  is  a  misrepreaeaia- 
tion,  yet  1  do  say,  that  in  saying  ibb 
they  have  fallen  into  a  great  error ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  though  I  consider  the 
free  use  of  the  lancet  as  essential  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  said 
ao  to  Mr,  G. ;  yet,  with  respect  to  the 
warm  bath,  my  conviction  was  then,  and 
still  is,  that  immersing  patients  in  hot 
water  is  a  most  improper  measure,  par- 
ttcularl]^  at  the  period  which  they  used  it 
— that  is,  in  the  first  or  iufiammatory 
stage  of  the  disease. 

10  an  epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  commenced  in  the  island  of -St. 
Croix  in  July  1817»  after  having  found 
the  mercurial  and  other  methods  of 
treatment  in  common  use  to  lie  of  no 
value,  I  then  gave  the  warm  bath  n  fair 
trial,  but  in  every  case  that  I  used  it  the 
patients  died ;  and  from  that  moment 
to  this,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
I  have  not  once  used  this  measure. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  prevail  upon  these 
gentlemen  to  give  my  treatment  a  fair 

*  They  My  that  they  had,  even  before  my  visit, 
used  the  auper'tartrate  of  potan,  ms  recommend- 
ed by  Jackson.  This,  howerer,  !•  a  moat  lmi*ro- 
per  remedy,  particularly  irhrre  there  le,  an  la 
these  ferers,  an  esccsa  of  add  In  the  (astric  or- 
gaop.  It  U  also  true,  that  the  aalta  which  ara 
formed  with  vegetable  adds  are  decomposed  la 
the  stomach,  and  consequently  arc  not  to  lio 
trusted  In  these  ditcaaes ;  but  the  Trioldad  armv 
physidana  appear  to  be  totally  nnacqaalaied  wtik 
this.  I>x.  H.  htates,  that  It  was  the  «lsh  of  Mr. 
6.  to  eihpluy  the  stronger  salts,  as  rocdmacaded 
by  me,  and  that  he  cooaenfed  to  the  chaafe :  ha 
ia  not,  however,  probably  aware  how  many  lives 
were  saved  by  tbla  great  condcsoenatea  on  bla 
part. 
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trio],  I  had  no  wish  to  fret  them  by 
finding  much  fault  with  theirs.  But» 
Under  the  above  circamstancrest  I  ecu  id 
iC^rcelv  have  said  that  bleeding  iu  the 
warm  hath  had  been  my  sheet-anchor 
in  St.  Thomas ;  and  it  is  well  known  in 
that  island,  that,  in  place  of  this  mea* 
aare,  J  invariably  useo  ieed  water  when 
it  could  be  procured,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  morbid  heat  from  the 
body.  I  told  Mr.  G.  thai  ever  since  I 
hud  adopted  the  iaiine  treatment  1  had 
not  lost  one  case-,  where  I  had  seen 
(be  patient  early  in  the  disease.    In 

rlace  of  this  they  mnke  me  say,  that 
had  lost  no  case  of  fever  iinee  J  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  bleeding  in  the 
warm  bath  ! 

Dr.  Hacicet  does  not  deny  that  Trini- 
dad is  a  sickly  island,  and  admits  tbat 
the  cases  whicb  are  met  with  there  are 
cf  the  severer  type  of  tropical  fevers* 
In  a  document  which  is  dated  Tobago, 
23d  October,  1830,  he  states  that  tbe 
fevers  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
tee  in  Triuidad,  fur  the  last  five  years, 
were  of  the  aggravated  congestive  form ; 
and  they  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
cases  that  occurred  during  the  first 
twenty  months  after  my  visit  were  more 
Diild  than  those  which  bad  been  met  with 
previously  to  that  period,  but  they  forget 
to  state,  that  before  this,  under  their 
old  Jdcksonian  practice,  the  mortality 
bad  been  greats  and  that  after  this  they 
were  very  successful.  Now  there  must 
have  been  some  cause  for  this  sudden 
change ;  and,  though  I  may  admit  for  a 
moment  that  my  theory  may  be  wrong, 
yetj  when  we  find  out  a  method  of  treat- 
ing the  West  Jndia  fevers,  where,  in  the 
garrison  of  a  large  and  a  sickly  island, 
daring  the  period  of  twenty  months,  (out 
of  probably  about  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  cases  of  the  various  fevers  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  subject),  there 
were  only  about  eleven  deaths,  and  of 
these  eleven  only  three  died  where  the 
men  bad  been  under  any  thing  like  fair 
treatment;—!  say,  if  this  be  true,  and 
I  believe  that  it  ic,  we  need  not  now 
quarrel  with  the  saline  treatment,  merely 
because  there  may  be  some  little  doubt 
about  the  modus  operandi  of  these  agents. 

But  it  seems  that  the  saline  treat- 
ment had  been  combined  with  other 
meaaures,  which  rendered  it  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  the  success  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  tbe  one,  and  botv  much 
to  the  otlier.  Now,  may  1  be  permitted 
to  ask,  at  what  pariicular  period  did 
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these  gentlemlen  become  acquainted  i^itb 
those  other  measures  \  Did  they  knov» 
of  them  before  the  month  of  August 
1828  ?  And  if  they  did  know  of  means 
previous  to  that  period,  by  which  they 
could  cure  or  lessen  tbe  mortality  of  the 
West  Jndia  fevers,  was  it  not  criminal 
ill  them  to  allow  such  mortality  to  con- 
tinue up  to  the  very  moment  of  my 
Visit  to  that  island  ?  If  they  did  know, 
previous  to  that  period,  of  means  or 
measures  for  preventing  the  mortality, 
what  excuse  can  they  make  for  having 
allowed  fo  many  of  the  soldiers  to  die  t 
i\}T  there  is  one  most  important  fact 
which  these  gentlemen  have  entirely 
forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  that  the 
mortality  had  been  very  great  in  that 
garrison  up  to  the  very  moment  of  my 
visit. 

From  the  beginning  of  that  year  up 
to  tbe  middle  of  August,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Royals  alone  lost  in  hospital 
upwards  of  forty  men  from  fever*.  It 
is  ak^o  true  that  the  mortality  ceased 
only  from  the  moment  tbat  I  had 
directed  their  attention  particularly  to 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  fevers 
which  they  bad  to  contend  with,  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  blood  was  the  chief 
cause  of  death,  pointed  out  the  means 
by  which  they  might  prevent  those 
fatal  changes  iu  tbe  vital  current  which 
are  in  reality,  in  these  fevers,  the  great 
cause  of  death,  it  is  also  true,  that 
from  that  period  they  scarcely  lost  a  sin- 
gle case  from  fever,  except  the  three  men 
already  mentioned,  who  were  beyond  all 
redemption  before  they  were  aidmitted 
into  the  bospituK  and  two  men  who  were 
so  far  gone  that  they  died  on  tbe  very  day 
they  were  brought  in.  But  I  know  well 
what  their  practice  was,  both  before  and 
after  the  middle  of  August  18*28,  and  I 
know  the  result.  I  know  also  what 
those  other  unnecessaty  measurts  were 
which  I  did  not  recommend,  and  which 
they  combined  unnecessarily  with  the 
saline  treatment,  apparently  for  tbe 
purpose  of  taking  to  themselves  as  much 
of  tbe  credit  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
taking  as  much  as  possible  of  it  from  me. 
They  knew,  however,  of  all  those 
other  measures  to  which  they  allude, 
previously  to  my  vi^it,  yet  they  allowed 

•  It  WAS  In  the  first  battalion  of  the  Royals  that 
this  number  was  lost  from  fever:  their  actual 
strength  was  about  800  men  i  conBequrntly  they 
had  lust  nearly  one-seventh  of  their  number 
within  a  few  months  lirevlous  to  my  visit.  8p 
much  for  crotoa  oil  and  their  old  Jackaoniaa 
treatment. 
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very  period ;  Imt  \  will  iiftorw«r<b  proYQ 
IM  some  qf  (boise  meamre^  w^re  too 
insignificaot  to  Uave  bM  %py  e<f«ol  09 
1^  r«9ult,  while  o(h«rp,  l>ut  p^rUcu* 
Urly  (be  hot  batb,  ^vere  pot  merely 
inert,  bill  nctM^Uy  itoproper,  panicu- 
lurly  when  employed  at  the  period  of 
tbe  diseaee  at  wbicb  ibey  used  it. 

But  it  seems  that  tbifl  also  reddeai 
tbe  blood.  Bpitso!  and  ereo  tbis  if 
po  discovery  of  Ihelrsi  but,  for  this 
^ery  reason  of  its  reddening  the  blood* 
ihe  hot  batb  ought  npt  to  be  nsed  during 
Ike  hot  stage  of  a  biiroiDg  fever*  It  if 
i»ur  dttty,  at  Ibis  period  of  the  disease. 
pot  to  r^en  the  blood  by  a  boi  bath» 
\but  to  redupe  the  excitement  by  means 
of  the  lancet;  and,  if  the  one  be  proper, 
the  other  must  be  quite  the  reverse. 
jPortunately,  however,  they  used  this 
measure  only  onct,  and  that,  too,  a^  I 
liave  said,  during  the  hot  sUge  of  the 
climate  fever*,  when  the  blood  was 
already  too  red,  and  then,  in  the  danger- 
pus  stage,  of  the  disease,  when  t^ere 
was  risk  of  death  from  sudden  diseased 
changes  in  the  vital  current,  they  did  not 
trust  the  reddening  of  the  blood  to  the 
)iot  bath,  nor  to  soda,  but  to  the 
•trongest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
the  non-purgative  neutri^l  s^lts,  namely, 
^  saturated  solution  of  the  ipuriate  of 
aoda  and  the  nitrate  of  potass.  This  if 
svbat  tbey  trusted  to  after  my  visit  for 
preventing  the  blood  from  becomipg 
black,  or  more  diseased  in  its  properties, 
find  after  this,  they  bad,  as  I  have  proved, 
scarcely  one  opportpnity  of  examin- 
ing the  body  afusr  death,  to  ascertain 
ivhetber  the  blood  had  been  sodafied  of 
pot*  But  had  tbey  not  used  the  saline 
treatment,  it  is  very  probable  that  their 
dissections  would  have  continued  after 
my  vifit  to  have  b^en  just  as  numerous 
«s  tbey  had  been  before. 

That  the  mprtality  was  lessened  after 
the  middle  of  August  1828  is  beyond  all 
question  1  not  that  the  season  was  more 
favourable  for  the  British  soldier,  indeed 
August,  September,  and  October,  are 
frequently  tl)e  three  worst  months  in 
the  whole  year,  and  in  twenty  months 
these  soldiers  had  been  exposed  to  every 
variety  of  tropical  clim^^tc.  The  mor^ 
iality  ceased,  partly,  as  I  believe,  be- 
cause I  had  warnen  them  against  Ihe 
improper   remedies    recommended    by 

*  Tblt  li  alto  a  dUeR«e  of  the  blood,  but  It  in 
nut  produced  by  a  poison.  One  of  the  cha- 
racUHiilc  marke  of  this  climate  or  seaaoninff 
ftrer  it,  tbat  the  rcDOoa  Uood  Is  almoat  as  florid 


Jack? M,  J^ofPQi  Md  R  ««lU|n4«  tf 
pthtrs,  Imt  chieSy.  m  I  tev^  mi* 
to  the  olrevaiitMfP  nf  mf  h^mg 
dr0um  ihif  aif^n^an  $0  t4r  4km9^ 

and  pointed  out  the  proper  mtn*  by 
which  this  fatal  effeet  ivught  b0  ymvepiad 
in  almoat  every  inslapee  wbtVf  t|ie  p^ 
tieots  wete  brpn^bt  t«  lb«  iMNiptfal 
early  in  the  diseeM. 

These  ffenUemen  %dmh  cbai  g real 
soocess  did  foUmv  my  f  isH  u»  tkmr  kMr 
piial,  but  claioi  the  i^le  ment  of  it 
themstWes.  except  what  is  4ae  to  Dr* 
Jacksoo,  iMpeotor  Taggeri,  st^  other 
army  physicians.  Their  gr»iid  dew 
penaenee,  tbey  any,  (or  im»  «jf  ih^as  at 
least,)  both  before  and  after  ipy  Tisit.  was 
Upon  promptness  and  deol^Q^-klerd- 
ing  in  the  warm  bath,  cascor  oU,  and  qai; 
nine.  Now  these,  ^xetipi  tk^timinmM^ 
are  all  very  pnoper  1  bqt  ^beeo  of  tlieoi* 
selvee  am  no  oipre  »  nuatoh  tor  the 
ardent  or  malign^t  fevon  of  the 
Wou  Indies,  tbaa  the  «eriNiriiil  prao- 
tice  of  Dr»  Cbiakolm*  or  (be  loechei 
find  gum<waler  of  Mona»  Br«os«aia. 
And  may  1  ask  if  Ore-  J«ekson» 
Johnson,  Mr.  Tacgert,  or  any  ooe  else, 
had  taught  them  bow  to  core  (be  West 
India  fevers  previous  to  any  mit  tp  that 
island?  or,  if  the  warm  |)»t)|,  frrotoo 
oil,  vitriolic  emeties,  calomel*  eagnr  of 
}ead,  quinine,  or  alkalized  tos^t-wnter, 
can  eure  tbeae  dueeses,  nay  I  pgain 
ask,  why  they  allowed  so  loany  of  the 
aoldiers  to  4ie,  and  why  tl¥|ir  diasec- 
tioos  were  so  frequent  up  to  the  very 
jpomentof  my  visit? 

Dr.  Hacket,  after  on  account  of 
their  other  measures,  gives,  I  must  say, 
a  most  nnfeir  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  praotice  which  they  hed'a4opted  on 
my  recommendation*  and  ffwh  has 
been  Attended  with  such  signi^l  aucoeaa. 
He  ihep  states  that  "  the  sple  eavse  of 
the  cure  may  as  well  be  attributed  to 
any  one  of  the  ether  oiean^i  a«  that  a 
tiuU  ioda  had  oaas(^  all  the  edvantages 
which  ihey  had  obtained,  that  is,  aHcf 
my  visit.  The  reader  will  himself  sec 
the  art  with  which  all  this  bM  hocq  goi 
np.  Had  tbey  trusted  in  reality  to  f 
little  soda*  they  would  not  have  been 
more  successful  after  my  visit  (jiao  they 
had  been  before ;  or  if  if  r,  H.  who  is,  1 
lielieve,  Dtill  in  th<p  West  Indiea,  will 
only  return  to  Trinidad,  ^nd  e^inj^  give 
(heir  other  measures  and  n  littb  aooa  a 
fair  trial,  he  will  find,  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  active  aaline  agents  which 
they  have  since  usedjn  consequence  of 
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my  refommeodatlom  tbat  il»eir  old 
Jacksooian  practice  and  tbeir  otber 
mefMurc^e  wWit^m  be  just  as  unsnccess- 
fal  as  tbey  had  been  previous  to  tbe 
monUi  of  August  1828, 

VVheo  Dr,  Jobosoo  first  announced 
the  Trinidad  docaments,  be  promised 
to  lay  before  the  profession  information 
ef  great  importance.  That  tbev  do 
contain  facts  of  great  ralue^  is  perfectly 
true»  hut  these  do  not  prove  exactly 
thp  points  which  he  wished  them  to 
establish;  for,  so  far  from  shewing 
that  the  saline  treatment  in  fever  is  of 
no  lue.  they  prove  bevond  all  questioo 
that  this  Is  by  far  the  most  effective 

gractiee  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  Inr 
uitely  superior  to  the  remedies  that 
lie  has  been  recommending  all  his  life. 
There  is  also  another  important  fact 
oofitained  in  these  documents;  namely. 
that  the  same  treatment  had  been  tried, ' 
and  with  a  similar  result,  in  a  fever  of  a 
fatal  character,  which  appeared  in  the 
island  of  Tobago  in  1830.  As  to  thp 
other  parts  of  their  information,  if  ther^ 
be  any  thing  good  in  these  documents^ 
It  18  merely  a  repetition  of  what  I  hav^ 
stated  in  mv  paper  en  the  Blood.  Thes^ 
gentlemen  have  evidently  benefitted  by 
my  practice ;  but  I  conf^sss  that  I  cai» 
see  nothing  else  for  ^ven  Dr.  Johnson 
to  admire,  except  the  temerity  with 
which  one  of  them,  at  least,  misstates 
the  facts,  and  the  great  ingenuity  which 
both  of  them  have  shown  m  enneavour- 
Sng  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  tru^ 
cause  of  the  great  success  which  cer* 
tainly  followed  after  they  had  begun 
to  treat  fever  on  the  nrinoiple  su^p 
gested  by  me.  As  to  the  rest,  their 
|>3per8  are  actually  beneath  all  cri« 
ticism.  They  have  given  an  account 
pf  the  derangement  in  the  solids, 
auch  as  they  bad  met  with  after  death, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  awar^ 
of  a  fact  which  I  will  afterwards  endea^ 
Tpur  to  prove;  namely,  that  all  this 
derangement  in  the  solids  is  merely  an 
effect  of  the  diseased  state  of  tho  blood. 
I  have  stated  that.  '*  in  a  malignant 
form  of  the  yellpw  fever,  which  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
blood  is  nearly  as  thin  as  water,  and 
literally  speaking  black  as  inJ^*'  In 
fact,  it  was  so  thin  that  even  before 
death  it  oould  scarcely  be  retained  with- 
in its  vessels;  and  when  taken  from 
the  heart  after  death,  it  was  so  changed 
that  it  could  only  be  distinguished 
from  the  black  vomit  by  a  cnemicai 
teat. 


Al)  thie  IB  well  known  to  otberaas 
well  as  mvself ;  and  even  Dr.  H.  ad-  . 
mits  that  during  the  disease,  the  blood 
is  sometimes  so  thin  and  dissolved  that 
it  oozes  from  the  gums«  eyes,  ^c. 
&Q.  before  death.  He  admits,  also, 
that  this, state  of  the  blood,  which  | 
bare  described  as  peruUar  to  a  malif?- 
nant  form  of  the  yellow  fever  which  i# 
"sometimes"  met  with  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  also  been  observed  in  th^ 
Military  Hospital  of  Trinidad;  yet^ 
after  having  admitted  this,  which  Zaos^ 
sau/,  to  be  true,  they  put  into  my 
mouth,  on  their  own  authority,  wha^ 
J  have  not  smid,  viz.  that  this  appear*- 
ance  is  "never  absent;"  and  on  tbp 
strength  of  these  their  own  misstatementa  ^ 
they  venture  to  impeach  me  for  want  of 
candour.  But  tne  truth  is,  thai  if 
these  gentlemen  had  been  good  enough 
to  have  founded  their  charges  merely  oa 
what  I  have  actually  stated,  they  would 
then  have  had  nothing  to  impeach; 
whereas,  they  fix  assertions  upon  m^ 
which  1  have  not  made,  and  than 
accuse  me  of  errors  which  I  have  nev«r 
committed. 

Whatever  the  immediate  cause  of  tho 
essential  fevers  may  be,  it  is  clear  tha^ 
this  cause  must  invariabl?  eicist.  lur 
flammatory  affections  of  the  brain*  or 
morbid  conditions  of  the  alimentary  ca» 
nal,  which  are  of^en,  but  not  always  met 
with,  are  merelv  accidental,  ana  when 
they  do  present  themselves,  they  are  pidy 
an  effect  of  the  diseased  state  of  tbf 
vital  current.  In  the  paper  which  ivaf 
read  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
I  stated  my  belief,  that  derangement  or 
the  blood  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
fever ;  and  that  death,  in  had  Jmn^ 
was  often,  but  not  always,  caused  by 
its  dissolution.  Dr.  H.  admits,  that  014 
examination  after  death,  the  appear-r 
ances  the  blood  presented  were  invarii^ 
bly,  and  without  a  "  #tn^/^  tolitaru 
exception,^*  dark  coloured,  viscid,  anq 
grumous.  That  this  is  often  the  case 
in  certain  forms  of  the  yellow  fever,  I 
have  long  known ;  for,  under  the  old 
treatment,  patients  freouently  died  be^ 
fore  the  whole  of  the  n brine  was  com<^ 
pletely  exhausted,  and  the  imperfect 
coagulation  of  this  gives  to  the  blood  % 
grumous,  or  perhaps  even  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  a  viscid  appearance. 
All  this,  therefore,  is  nothing  new;  and 
I  shall  aftenvards  prove,  that  the  dis- 
eased  state  of  the  blood,  in  these  fevers* 
was  better  described  than  he  has  done 
it,  long  even  before  his  time.    Still,  ad- 
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mittinfjr  every  word  that  he  has  stated 
to  be  correct,  it  doea  not  contradict  one 
syllable  of  what  I  have  said,  but  con> 
firms  it,  namely,  that  a  diseased  state 
of  the  blood  is  the  cause  of  these  fevers* 
and  is  often,  but  not  always,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death. 

I  have  said  that  the  blood  is  invaria- 
bly diseased :  Dr.  H.  admits  that  there 
IS  not  even  "  a  single  solitary  excep- 
tion" to  this  rule ;  yet,  he  denies  my 
statement,  which  is  similar  to  his  own, 
and  then  he  appeals  to  others  in  proof 
of  his  veracity  j  and  even  refers  to  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  who,  I  believe,  has 
never  seen  the  West  India  fevers,  and 
who  is,  I  may  venture  to  sav  from  his 
writings,  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
•uhject.. 

In  the  paper  which  was  read  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  I  stated  that 
acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  and  every 
thing  else  thdt  decomposes  or  destroys 
the  neutrality  of  its  saline  matter,  makes 
the  blood  black.  I  have  also  formerly 
stated,  that  these  aerial  poisons  which 
act  as  the  remote  cause  of  fever,  have 
an  effect  iimilar  to  that  of  acids  on  the 
hiood;  and  not  only  blacken  its  colour, 
but  derange  its  properties,  even  before 
they  excite  diseased  action  in  the  heart 
or  any  of  the  solids.  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  black  colour  in  the  circulating 
current  is  not  produced  either  by  an 
excess  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  natu- 
ral carbonic  acid  of  the  venous  circula- 
tion, for  this  blackness  exists  even  in  the 
arterial  blood,  and  is,  as  I  believe,  caused 
in  the  first  period  of  the  disease  by  the 
effect  of  the  poison  on  the  blood,  act- 
ing on  the  saline  matter.  The  blood, 
however,  becomes  more  red  during  the 
hot  stage;  but  these  fevers  run  their 
course  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a 
very  short  period  the  blood  is  completely 
hlack  from  the  loss,  or  at  lea^t  from 
^e  great  diminution  of  its  natural  sa- 
line ingredients,  which  are,  as  I  have 
raid,  the  true  cause  of  not  only  its  red- 
0688,  but  of  its  arterial  colour. 

Now  when  the  blood  has  almost  en- 
tirely lost  this,  as  in  the  last  stage  of  bad 
fevers,  it  is  not  by  acids,  or  other  agents 
that  contain  oxygen  in  a  separable  state, 
that  we  can  restore  the  vital  fluid  to  its 
healthy  appearance ;  for  this  obiect  can 
only  be  effected  by  throwing  those  sa- 
line ingredients  into  the  circulation 
which  are  essential  to  its  healthy  pro- 
perties. Tliese  have  also,  as  I  shall  af. 
terwards  prove,  not  only  a  specific 
effect  In  preventing  or  cfestroytug  the 


action  of  the  aerial  poisons,  but  tber 
are,  in  fact,  moreessential  to  the  healthy 
state  of  the  blood  than  either  th«  fibrto, 
the  albumen,  the  colouring  matter,  or 
anything  else  connected  with  the  cir- 
culatin;^  current;  except,  perhaps,  its 
vital  principle. 

Such  are,  at  least,  some  of  the  opU 
nions  which  I  have  adopted,  and  I  win 
only  relinquish  them  when  I  «m  coo- 
vinced  that  they  are  wrong.  Yet  Dr.  H., 
who,  I  believe,  has  never  even  nmA  my 
paper  on  the  blood,  undertakes  to  criti- 
cise it«  and  gives,  1  must  say,  a  most 
garbled  and  unfair  view  both  of  my 
theory  and  practice.  After  this,  he 
easily,  and,  as  he  seems  to  think,  very 
cleverly,  knocks  down  the  fabric  which 
he  himself  had  made ;  and,  to  shew  the 
great  extent  of  his  reading,  he  makes  a 
very  learned  quotation  from  Dr.  Pane's 
Pharmacologia;  wherein  it  is  mentioned, 
that,  in  a  fever  at  Leyden,  certain  phy- 
sicians had  consigned  a  great  numl>er 
of  their  patients  to  an  untimely  grave, 
from  the  belief  that  a  prevailing^  arkl 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  had  trusted  the 
cure  entirely  to  absorbents  and  testa- 
ceous  medicines.  Now,  in  answer  to 
this,  which  Dr.  H.  pretends  to  think 
quite  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole  uf  my 
views,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  thoiicn 
this  sort  of  logic  might  have  satisfied 
Mr.  Greatrex,  who  had,  like  himself, 
an  interest  in  believing,  or,  at  all  events, 
in  trying  to  make  others  belie rp,  that 
they  were  entirefy  indebted  tu  them- 
selves  for  their  success;  yet  it  %rill 
scarcely  be  satisfactory  to  any  wtlU 
informed  member  of  the  me<iical  pro> 
fession,  particularly  to  those  who  have 
seen  that  the  Trinidad  physicians,  by 
their  own  admission,  allow  that  the 
remedies  which  I  had  recommended 
them  to  use,  and  which  they  did  use, 
were  neither  ••  absorbents'*  nor  "  tes- 
taceous medicines.  Had  they  at- 
tempted to  redden  the  black  and  saltless 
blood,  which  we  find  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  yellow  fever,  with  chalk,  or  any 
other  inert  testaceous  matter,  in  place 
of  the  active  non-purgative  saline  agents 
which  1  had  suggested,  they  wouldhave 
been  just  as  unsnccessiful  as  the  physi- 
cians of  Leyden  in  1699,  or  as  they  had 
been  in  Trinidad  with  their  other  mea- 
sures, combined  with  their  old  Jackso- 
nian  treatment,  previous  to  my  visit*. 


The  ftUUniMit  wblih  I  Uavc 
prtrlona   t         ' 
UMtmcat,   _ 
new  practice. 


ftUUniMit  wblih  I  Uavc  made  of    tte 

morUUfy   tmder  the  old  JftckMnlaii 

t,  nd  the  ■ttbwqacnt  race«M  wider  IW 

ilcc,  iB  giwtn  po  tat  ftnUiorltr  of  as  u. 
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'  Whether  the  saline  treatment  was  or 
imt  not  the  cause  of  their  great  suc- 
cess, or  whether  the  treatment  which  I 
have  recommended  be  or  be  not  a  better 

Sractice  than  that  of  either  Jackson  or 
ohnson,  may  still  be  with  some  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Tri- 
nidad practitioners,  may  think  that  it 
U  not  better ;  I  think  that  it  is.  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  on 
which  I  will  still  retain  the  right  of 
thinking  for  myself;  and  they  fiave  as 
little,  perhaps  less  grounds  for  accusing 
me  of  want  of  candour  for  thinking 
that  it  is,  than  I  mij^ht  have  for  charg- 
ing them  with  misrepresentation  in 
the  reasons  they  assign  for  thinking 
that  it  is  not.  It  appears  that  Dr.  H. 
is  only  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  my  paper  on  the  blood,  through 
Dr.  Johnson's  Journal ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  through  the  medium  of  the  Doctor 
himself  that  Dr.  H.  received  informa- 
tion respecting  those  "  misrepresenta- 
tions'* and  *'  pointed  assertions,*' on  the 
strength  of  which  he  has  founded  his 
attack,  and  which  I  repeat  are  not  to 
he  found  in  that  paper.  It  is  only  after 
he  had  already  made  a  most  unfounded, 
and,  I  must  say,  a  most  uoj^rateful 
attack,  that  he  adds  —  "  It  is  pain- 
ful to  me  thus  to  express  myself;  if  I 
do  an  injustice  by  my  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Stevens's  statement,  i  am  truly 
«orry  for  it,  and  would  call  on  him 
to  correct  it,  or  to  set  me  right." 
Now  I  am  in  possession  of  more  facts 
on  this  subject  than  these  gentlemen 
are  probably  aware  of;  and,  before  1 
have  done,  they  mav  be  assured  I  shall 
"  set  them  right."  'What  will  Dr.  H. 
sny  when  he  finds  that,  in  place  of  the 
'*  misrepresentations"  which  he  says  I 
so  nnblushingly  made  in  the  paper 
%vhich  %vas  read  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  on  the  strength  of  which 
they  have  founded  their  attack,  it  is 
proved  that  I  stated  nothing  in  that 
paper  but  what  they  themselves  have 
admitted  to  be  true  to  the  verv  letter. 
But  above  all,  what  excuse  can  he  make 
when  it  shall  be  proved  (I  trust  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public)  that  even  if 
I  had  laid  claim  to  a  share  of  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  fever  in  that  island, 
I  might  have  done  so  with  the  most  per- 
fect propriety.  If  this  be  proved — and 
I  shall  do  so  even  to  their  own  convic- 
tion— is  it  not,  then,  probable  that  one 
of  tBero,  at  least>  will  repeat  his  own 

tract  from  the  regimen UI  books,  about  thf  cor- 
rcctncM  of  wblch  thort  can  be  ao  queatiea. 


Soetical'  quotation,  and  wish  that  he 
ad  "coined  his  heart,  and  dropped 
his  blood  for  drachmas,"  rather  than 
have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct? 

It  has  been  stated  that  I  have  founded 
the  superiority  of  the  saline  treatment  on 
the  result  of  this  practice  in  Trinidad. 
This,  however,  is  not  correct ;  for  the 
previous  result  of  my  own  practice  In 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  was  of  itself 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  superiority 
of  the  saline  over  the  old  mercurial,  and, 
in  fact,  over  every  other  treatment  that 
has  yet  been  tried.  Even  from  the  first. 
I  considered  the  Trinidad  practice  as  a 
mere  secondary  concern.  At  the  time 
that  my  paper  was  read  at  the  College 
of  Physicians,  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
an  unexpected  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  and,  as  I  could  not,  at 
that  period,  publish  the  whole,  1  gave 
merely  an  outline  of  the  facts,  with  a 
view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession to  an  essential  part  of  the  living 
body,  which,  I  am  of  opinion,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  ;  and  unless  we  at- 
tend to  this  more  than  we  have  done, 
my  conviction  is,  that,  in  as  far  as  fever 
is  concerned,  we  shall  continue  for  ever 
in  the  dark. 

I  may  now  state  that  it  was  only  in 
the  year  1827,  after  a  long  residence 
within  the  tropics,  that  I  found  out 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fatal  error 
which  had  been,  up  to  that  period,  the 
true  cause  of  one  half,  at  least,  of  the 
mortality  from  fever  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  was  then  that  I  commenced 
a  different  practice,  on  a  new  principle^ 
and  the  success  was  such  as  to  be  al* 
most  incredible ;  for,  from  this  period, 
there  was  scarcely  one  death  from  fever 
in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  except  in 
the  practice  of  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  admit  any  improvement  which  they 
themselves  had  not  made.  After  thia 
period,  those  who  adhered  to  the  old 
practice  continued  to  be  as  unsuccessful 
as  before.  One  of  these  gentlemen 
lest,  at  one  period,  in  some  cases,  three 
out  of  four,;  while,  in  the  same  epide- 
mic. Dr.  Rtedman  and  myself  scarcely 
met  with  a  single  death,  after  we  had 
adopted  the  new  treatment. 

In  1828,  after  I  had  given  this  prac* 
tice  a  fair  trial  in  the  island  of  St-Tho* 
mas,  we  received  intelligence  that  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  in  Trinidad, 
and  was  particularly  fatal  amongst  the 
soldiers.  It  wad  then  that  1  put  myself 
to  some  inconvenience  and  went  to  that 
distant  island,  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
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llifriltafie  monthsi  with  the  bop^  of 
being  ikbleto  prevail  on  the  army  phy-* 
glclana  In  Trinidad  to  adopt  the  method 
of  treatment  which  I  hod  foand  to  hflvo 
been  so  tnccessfol  In  another  Island. 
On  my  anital  in  Trinidad,  and  after 
bavlnr  ejiplained  the  natnre  of  my 
practice  to  Mr.  Oreatrex,-^!  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  precise  words. 
for  I  quote  from  memory,  and  from 
a  conversation  vrhlch  occarred  more 
than  three  years  ajfO'-^bot,  as  far 
as  I  rtcollect*  he  told  me,  that  they  had 
tried  the  various  modes  of  treatment  as 
recommended  in  books,  but  that  none 
of  Uiem  bad  been  successful  i  and  that, 
QDder  these  circumstances,  he  should 
ieel  himself  perfectly  warranted  in  nr^ 
log  A  fair  trial  to  any  practice  that  had 
been  found  to  be  successful  in  another 
Uland.  Mr.  G.,  who  at  that  period  had 
^large  of  the  hospital,  promised  that  he 
would  give  the  method  I  recommended 
ft  fair  tnaU  and  let  me  know  the  results 
It  was,ho\fever>onIy  after  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed  that  I  received  any 
informatioti  from  that  island,  and  even 
then  it  eame  in  an  indirect  way.  It 
was  only  abous  tlie  end  of  that  year  that 
one  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Thomas 
shewed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  a  friend  of  his,  a  captain  in  the 
Royals,  dated  Trinidad,  15tn  December, 
18:^,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex* 
tract.  '*  If  you  know  Dr.  Stevens,  pray 
ffive  him  my  very  best  regards,  and  tell 
bia  that  since  he  was  here,  (four 
months  ago,  vesterday)  the  royal  rej^i- 
ment  has  7tot  lo$i  a  single  mrni,  which  I 
Attribute  mainly  to  the  lesson  which  he 
gave  to  onr  assistant-surgeon*,  and  for 
wbidi  Ood  bless  him.'' 

1  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter,  as  wdl  as 
most  of  the  other  officers  in  that  garri*- 
•on,  during  my  very  short  residence  in 
Trintdati ;  but  I  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, and  i  have  not  seen  him  since.  It 
IS  true  that  he  is  not  a  medical  autho- 
rity, bnt  his  opinion  is  perhaps  not  the 
less  vaUiable  eo  tins  account,  for  he  was 
mot  an  advocate  for  any  partieuhir  prae- 
tiee»  and  not  hiaased  by  any  theory.  He 
was  not  the  partiaan  of  eilbcff  party ;  ha 
was  guided  cmly  by  facts  auo  common 
ncnse.  He  knew  that  under  their  old 
Ireataaentr  and  previoiw  to  my  risit, 
Amy  had  been  in  their  fever  practice 
■M>8l  VASOCcesBful,  for  the  liattalton  to 
which,  be  belonged  bad  lost  froan  fever 
ftbooS  ono-sefenth  of  its  actual  strength 
*  If  r*  e^rtiitrtza 


within  a  few  months  prevfons  to 
that  period.  He  knew  also  tima  tbry 
Kad  adopted  a  new  method  of  tivait^ 
ment  in  consequence  of  my  rrcoinmc»- 
dation«  He  knew  that  from  tbas  p«rioil 
the  mortality  had  ceased  %  and  frott 
these  premises  he  had  drawn  bia  conclo* 
sion-*>conclusions  which  1  believe  to  be 
more  correct,  and  more  In  accoridaore 
with  the  facts,  than  those  wbkb  have 
been  drawn  by  two  at  least  of  the  oppo- 
site  party. 

I  believe  I  have  formerly  stated,  dal. 
In  a  letter  which  I  reoeired  from 
Mr.  Greatrex,  dated  Trinidad,  May 
12th,  1829,  he  admits  that  tbey  had 
used  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
soda,  and  nitrate  of  potass,  in  the  pro* 
portion  and  at  the  times  that  I  bad  re- 
commended.  He  states  that  tbis,  my 
iodmc  mixtore,  as  be  calls  it,  was  given 
even  during  the  night,  and  rontinved 
until  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  b«»- 
dred  (even  inddding  cases  of  the  yellow 
fever)  the  fever  bad  abated ;  ana  tbea 
when  the  danger  was  past,  they  gave 
some  large  doses  of  the  sniphatte  of 
quinine  during  the  convalescence 

The  great  mortality  prerioos  to  the 
month  of  August  1828,  and  the  result 
afterwards,  proves  that  there  must  faove 
been  some  essential  change  in  the  treat* 
ment.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  soU 
diers  had  become,  all  of  a  sodden,  more 
seasoned  to  theclimate,for  the  sane  treat* 
ment  had  been  previonslv  tried,  ann  had 
proved  equally  suceessf  ol,in  the  island  of 
ot.  Thomas,  even  in  robust  sailors,  and 
other  strangers,  who  bad  jost  airived 
from  a  cold  country.  In  the  same  letter 
in  which  Mr.  G.  admits  that  tbey  bad 
adopted  the  saline  treatment,  he  states 
that  the  **  above  system  (that  is,  the 
new  system,  in  which  the  use  of  the 
active  non- purgative  neutral  salts  con- 
stituted the  great  and  the  only  esaentiol 
difference  betwixt  their  new  and  their 
old  practice,)  has  been  applied  to  three 
hundred  and  forty  cases,  or  thereabouts, 
(now  this  was  tbe  number  of  casea  which 
had  occurred  riace  the  period  of  my 
visit,  and  on  which  the  new  system  bad 
been  tried) ;  and  out  of  this  ouraber 
during  the  last  aeven  months,  there  bad 
only  been  three  deaths  from  fever." 

1  had  received  Mr.  G.'s  letter  previous 
to  the  period  at  which  my  paper  was 
sent  to  the  College  of  Physicians; 
and  in  that  paper  1  merely  stated,  that 
**  in  August  1829,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in  the  garri* 
son  at   Triaidad,    Uu  ftruciie^   was 
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add|if«d  in  tlM  milHM-y  bolpita)  ol  (hbt 
Islaifd— tbai  h  to*  say,  Ibey  bled  freely, 
vad  used  itctli^e  purgatives  in  tbe  cotn- 
ill^nMttietif;  to  redtic6  the  eMoUementi 
0nd  afle^al-ds  the  saDna  medidnes  were 
AdAQlnlatefed  until  the  fever  abated ;  and 
tfUHiifC  iht  convaks^ence  tbe  quinine 
Was  ftivtn  In  Urge  dose^i  In  a  commu- 
nication wbicb  I  received  from  Mr. 
Oreatrex.  of  tl)<  Royals,  whd  at  that 
time  bao  ebarge  of  thd  bospital,  b« 
atat^i,  *'  cbat  tbe  alK>ve  system  bas  been 
apttlied  to  three  bundred  lind  forty  cases^ 
of  thereabouts.  Including  boib  tbe  r<^ 
liiKtiDg  and  yellow  fevers  admitted  into 
the  Ifosiyital,  aflei'  the  fefw  had  existed 
Variously  from  six  to  seveiity^lwo  hours, 
(ititeeodeiitly  to  an  application  to  the 
bospUal,  tvith  SUch  tftccess  tbat^  during 
the  iMt  seven  months,  not  a  cAse  had 
died/'  HiiA  doeument  is  dated  about 
aeveii  months  aftef  tbe  commeficetnent 
e#  tbe  new  pr«ctic«.  Mr.  Oreatrex  also 
ottties^  thai  within  that  tiuife  thrtfe«  men 
died>  having  Ih^  remitting  fever,*  but 
they- bad  alsoabscMses  In  the  lungs  and 
{Mirttleut  expeetoration.  As  these  three 
cttses  were  oompiicated  with  extensive 
organic  dhease  in  tbe  langs,  it  is  pro* 
babie  that  they  would  have  been  fatal 
under  any  treatment ;  but,  out  of  the 
thvee  hundred  and  forty  cases  of  essan- 
tlftl  fever  wbieb  bad  been  treated  in  the 
mAUfhir  described,  there  was  not  eveit 
0ft6  di^lb  in  the  Royals  from  the  time 
that  this  practice  bad  been  adopted  i 
and  t  m^y  add,  that  in  tbe  West  Indies, 
Trinidad  Is  generally  considered  as  one 
^f  the  most  sickly  islands. 

Now,  after  all  the  noise  that  they 
have  made,  will  the  reader  believe  that, 
in  the  paper  to  which  they  refer,  this  is 
the  whole  of  what  1  have  stated  with  re* 
epMt  to  Trinidad?  or,  after  all  the  sti'ong 
Aud  unwarrantable  laoffuage  they  have 
osed,  will  it  be  credited  that  they  them- 
selves admit  every  syilalnle  of  this  to  be 
trte?  Dt.  Hacket  adofits  that  this  was 
"  really  their  practice,"  and  Mr. 
Ofietftrex  admlta  the  result  to  be  as 
•tated  by  mOi  I  did  not  say,  as  1  might 
have  said,  that  I  had  gone  to  that  island 
ttltb  the  liope  of  being  able  to  lessen  the 
tnortMlity,  by  prevailing  en  the  army 
ptov^iarts  10  aoopt  s  practice  which  I 
And  found  to  be  so  successfnl  in  8t. 

•  Dr.  JohasoD,  lu  hU  version  of  Hr.G.'B  leU 
ttf.  &aSHk  tbewofd  ^hree;  ttnt  ttaripg  It  to  th« 
ttaighMOan  of  the  fttOetUf  ivppMe  nvy  nnvlfar 
tkat  be  pleueK  aa  hatins  dted.  This  may  be  an 
^rror  of  tht  preM  i  hxii  I  think  ptop«^  (o  hOtice 
Ht  leet  H  ttf|bi  be  M^pMS«  CMI  tft«  error  Wii 


Thomas.  1  did  ilot  say  thilt  the  saline 
treatineni,  or  any  other,  wfts  the  caus« 
of  the  great  success  which  followed  my 
visit  to  th^r  hOSintah  I  merely  stated 
such  ^as  (heir  praetioe,  and  sUoh  th« 
result.  But  if  I  did  not  ssiif  then,  that 
the  success  which  followed  toy  visit  tO 
thut  inland  Was  in  hotne  measure  owing 
to  that  circumstance,  I  do  so  noWi 
with  the  moit  peffiet  eohpittioh  thiii 
nufh  U  the  fan. 

If  1  didT  not  in  that  paft^r  notice  the 
error  into  which  Mr.  Greatfex  bad 
fallen,  abolft  thd  blood  not  being  red<» 
dtiUed  bv  soda^  iif  three  men  tvho  had 
never  taken  evert  one  particle  of  that  al*' 
kali  I  or,  of  calling  the  saline  practice^ 
ks  he  hiK)  used  it,  the  tretttifteat  of  Jack«- 
son  ;  or  if  i  did  not  notice  his  still  more 
sorious  inistake,  Ubottt  reddening  th4 
blood  with  it  hot  bath  in  the  inflamma- 
tory stage  of  the  elittiaie  fever,  it  was 
meroly  becaUM  I  wished  not  to  injure 
bim-"On  the  contrary  it  was  ihy  wish  to 
serva  him  i  for,  whoever  th4  author  of  this 
practice  may  be,  1  believe  that  the  snc^ 
cess  which  they  have  had  in  Trinidad  baa 
Ho  parallel  in  the  artoy  practice  in  any 
Othcir  sickly  island  in  the  West  Indies  % 
and  as  the  merit  of  having  adopted  thii 
practice  was  due  to  him,  I  thought  I 
Might  serve  one  who  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  very  iilteresiing  young  man,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Army  Me* 
dieal  Board  to  this  circumstance.  Such 
was  my  conduct;  these  were  my  ma-^ 
tives;  and,  God  linowa<*-I  have  had  n^y 
reward. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Greatrex» 
appmrentlif  in  mmwer  to  a  Utter  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  dated  July  24tfa,  18dU  be 
states,  "  I  have  withheld,  as  yoU  have 
seen  by  Dr.  Hacket's  letter,  all  author 
rity  for  the  publication  of  a  part  of  my 
letter  t  still  Dr.  Stevens  has  published  a 
garbled  extract  from  it."  Now,  what- 
ever Mr.  G.  may  have  said  in  liis  nota 
to  Dr.  Hackett,  or  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  never  received  any  note,  or 
any  communieation  from  Mr.  G.,  ex*- 
ccpt  the  document  whidi  Dt.  Jobnstfa 
bas  published,  and  which,  I  mav  bete 
observe,  is  incorrectly  printed  ih  his 
journal;  and  I  must  add  that  the  ex- 
tract is  not  garbled,  but  correctly  giveh 
— ^in  proof  of  which  1  send  you  the 
letter  for  your  inspection*. 

*  We  hare  compared  Mr.  GreaCrez*8  letter  wfth 
the  extflref  fratn  it  p^'bllshed  by  Vt.  Bteveng  ia 
hie  fomer  paper,  and  find  then  to  correep<»iid 
entirely.  -Ed.  Ga«.  f^  r^r^^ 
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Now,  mark  this :  the  Trinidud  army 
practilionera  admit,  even  by  their  own 
confession,  every  syllable  to  be  true 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  paper  to 
which  they  refer ;  they  admit  that  their 
practice  was  such  as  I  have  described  ; 
they  admit  also  that  my  statement  was 
correct  with  respect  to  the  result ;  they 
admit  all  that  I  have  taid  to  be  tnit ; 
and  yet,  in  the  same  document,  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  accuse  me  of  hav- 
ing made  *'  pointed  assertions"  and 
"  misrepresentations,"  which  L  do  posi- 
tively declare  /  did  not  make. 

I  am  afraid  that  Dr.  Hacket  has  been 
miserably  deceived  by  some  of  his 
correspondents  in  this  country  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  it  was  the  imperious  duty 
of  that  gentleman,  before  he  ventured 
to  make  such  an  attack,  first  to  have 
proved  that  1  had  in  reality  made  even 
6110  Qtsertion  that  was  not  correct,  or 
drawn  even  one  solitary  conclusion 
which  I  had  no  right  to  have  dratvn. 
Had  he  done  this,  he  would  then,  at  all 
events,  have  been  right  in  his  premises, 
however  wrong  he  might  still  he  with 
respect  to  his  conclusions ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  he  is  wrong  in  both ;  for  I  deny 
that  I  either  drew  a  conclusion  which  I 
was  not  warranted  in  drawing,  or  made 
eren  one  single  assertion  which  1  had 
no  right  to  liiake ; — if  I  have,  let  him 
point  out  where  these  are,  for  I  cannot 
find  in  my  own  paper  those  assertions 
which  be  says  are  not  true*  neither  are 
they  pointed  out,  much  less  proved, 
in  bis.  Jt  is  only  their  own  idle 
assumptions  which  they  are  pleased 
to  call  my  assertions;  and  it  is  on 
this  imaginary  and  baseless  cause  of 
complaint,  which  they  themselves  have 
conjured  up,  that  they  accuse  roe  of 
misrepresentation  and  want  of  candour. 
It  is  not  the  statement  which  I  have 
made,  but  pointed  assertions  which  / 
had  not  matte,  that  Dr.  Hacket  has  been 
pleased  to  contradict,  *'  in  the  most 
pointed  and  unqualified  manner,"  and 
none  certainly  had  abetter  right  to  do 
this  than  those  opposed  to  me,  for  all 
the  asscnions  that  are  not  correct,  and 
the  whole  of  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  made  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  of  their  own  fabrication. 
It  is  they  themselves  who  have  mis- 
tuted  facts  by  asserting  that  I  have 
made  pointed  assertions  which  I  did  not 
make,  and  that  I  had  drawn  conclu- 
sions which  I  did  not  draw,  and  then, 
after  mistaking  these  their  own  as- 
sumptions for  facts,  they  commence  an 


attack  upon  false  premises*  and  in  < 
ducting  this,  two  of  them  at  leaat  nac 
language  not  tolerated  among  gentle* 
men,  and  which  is  certainly  not  be- 
coming in  deciding  on  the  treatment  of 
a  fatal  disease,  and  which  would  not 
have  been  at  all  necessary  if  their 
warmth  had  merely  been  the  glow  of 
truth. 

Dr.  Johnson  states,  that  for  the 
honour  of  the  profession  he  bad  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  publish  the  Trinidad 
documents ;  "  but  (says  he)  my  atten- 
tion being  roused  by  tne  announcement 
of  Dt,  O'Shaughnessy'ti  paper*  and 
more  especially  by  the  very  strong  terms 
in  which  Dr.  Stevens's  discoveries  were 
spoken  of  in  the  Medical  Gazette*  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Prout  consi- 
dered these  discoveries  as  of  the  last 
importance  to  mankind,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  culpable,  if  not  criminal  in  me, 
to  withhold  from  the  profession  tlie 
GOttnter-stati$ments  of  the  army  medical 
officers  of  Trinidad,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  $oda  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  tueeess  of  the  treatment  in 
the  above  island."  Now  if  Dr.  John- 
son cannot  bring  forward  any  better 
reason  than  this  for  such  an  attack*  he 
had  better  have  kept  it  to  himself* 
particularly  if  he  has  no  other  do- 
cuments than  those  which  he  has  hither- 
to produced  to  prove  the  charges  which 
he  made  against  me  in  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society,  and  which*  I  must  say* 
were  most  unfounded.  So  much  for 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  James  John- 
son proposes  to  maintain  "  the  honour 
of  the  medical  profession." 

As  I  have  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  has 
been  guilty  of  wilfully  endeavouring  to 
mislead  the  public  with  misrepresen- 
tations about  soda  and  sodafie<i  blood* 
it  may  be  but  fair  to  shew,  by  hta  own 
evidence,  that  this  is  the  case.  I  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  his  re- 
view of  my  paper  on  the  Blood,  in 
which  you  will  find  the  following  ex- 
tracts contained  in  his  number  for  June 
1830:— 

*'  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  a  paper  on  the  above  subject 
was  read  by  Dr.  Stevens,  who  has*  for 
many  years,  been  a  practisin^^  physician 
in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  views  which 
Dr.  S.  entertains  are  novel*  and  the 
means  which  he  proposes  for  combating 
a  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race* 
are  simple  and  practicable^  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  collect  the  substance  of 
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the  writer's  obBerrations  m  accarateiy 
as  possible,  to  lay  before  oar  readers. 


*'  Oar  author  ohservei»  that  one  com- 
mon property  of  neutral  salts  is  that  of 
giving  a  rich  arterial  colour  to  venous 
blood.  This  property  is  common  to 
them  all ;  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
possess  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  test  of 
their  puritjas  saline  agents.  To  ascer> 
tain  the  effects  of  different  agents  on  the 
bloody  he  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
in  wbieh  it  was  observed — 

"  1st.  That  all  the  acids  give  a  dark 
colour  to  healthy  blood,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength,  change  it  from 
red  to  black,  as  certainly  as  they  change 
vegetable  colours  from  blue  to  red. 
Even  the  vegetable  acids  so  completely 
blackened  the  blood,  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  water  converted  the  whole 
into  fluid  exactly  resembling  the  black 
vomit.  Secondly,  the  pure  alkalies  have 
a  similar  effect  with  the  acids,  in  ehang^ 
ing  the  blood  from  red  to  black,  though 
not  in  the  same  degree.  Thirdly,  the 
neutral  salts  immediately  changed  the 
venous  blood  from  a  dark  modcna  red, 
to  a  bright  arterial  colour.  Even  those 
salts  that  contain  a  slight  excess  of  al-< 
kali,  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  for  ex- 
ample, immediately  give  to  venous 
blood  a  beautiful  bright  arterial  colour. 
The  effects  of  these  experiments  are 
best  seen  when  made  on  healthy  blood. 
The  agents  ought  first  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  little  soft  water,  and  then  well  mixed 
with  the  warm  blood,  before  it  begins  to 
coagulate. 

"  4thl^.  When  the  neutral  salts  are 
mixed  with  the  dark  and  dissolved  blood 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  hearts  of 
those  whn  had  died  of  yellow  fever, 
even  the  black  and  dissolved  fluid  was 
instantly  converted  from  a  black  to  a 
bright  arterial  colour. 

*•  The  nature  of  this  paper  (said  Dr. 
S.)  prevents  me  from  entering  minutely 
on  the  important  effects  which  this  sa- 
line impregnation  produces  in  the  vital 
fluid ;  but^in  a  work  which  will  soon  lie 
published,  J  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
first,  that  the  blood  owes  its  red  colour  to 
this  saline  impregnation.  Black  appears 
to  be  the  natural  colour  of  the  culour- 
ing  matter ;  for,  when  we  take  a  clot  of 
blood,  and  deprive  it  completely  of  its 
saline  matter,  by  immersing  it  m  fresh 
water,  the  colouring  matter  soon  be- 
comes so  black,  that  even  oxygen  has 


no  effect'  in  changing  its  colour.  But, 
when  we  immerse  this  black  dot  in  an 
artificial  serum,  made  by  dissolving 
some  saline  matter  in  water,  the  black 
clot  in  this  clear  fluid  assumes  almost 
immediately  a  beautiful  bright  arterial 
colour.  Secondly,  that,  to  this  saline 
impregnation  the'fibrin  owes  its  fluidity : 
for  it  retains  this  form  only  so  long 
as  it  is  held  in  solution  in  the  salt 
serum.  Thirdly,  that  the  change  of 
form  which  this  saline  matter  under- 
goes, when  the  blood  changes  from  ar- 
terial to  venous,  and  from  venous  to  ar- 
terial, alters  its  capacity  for  caloric,  and 
gives  it  an  influence  in  supporting  the 
temperature  of  the  system.  The  saline 
impregnation  also  adds  to  the  stimulat-- 
ing  quality  of  the  blood,  and  assists, 
even  in  a  high  temperature,  in  adding  to 
its  powers  of  self-preservation. 


"  As  we  have  no  duubt  that  Dr.  Ste« 
vens  will  pursue  this  interesting  inquiry 
further,  and  lay  the  results  of  his  obser« 
vations  before  the  profession  in  a  mora 
extended  form,  we  shall  abstain  from 
any  comments  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  laid  a  very  full  and  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  paper  before  our  readers, 
and  leave  them,  for  the  present,  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions." 

As  I  trust  that  many  of  vour  readen 
will  feel  an  interest  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  of 
every  thing  like  unbecomng  personali- 
ties, and  as  most  of  them  have  not  seen 
the  West  India  fevers,  it  may  now  be 
proper  for  me  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tions  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  but  above  all  to  point 
out  the  fatal  error  in  the  old  practice 
which  has  been,  as  1  believe,  the  true 
cause  of  one-half,  and  perhaps  even 
more,  of  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indie 
fevers.  This  I  shall  do  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  when,  I  hope,  your  readers 
will  find  in  my  remarks  something  to 
interest  them,  more  than  the  contro- 
versial matters  on  which  I  have,  in  vin- 
dication of  my  character,  been  most  un* 
willingly  compelled  to  enter. 

1  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Stbybns,  M.D. 

AltMuij-Strtct,  Jan.  9, 1882. 
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Vaccination. 

By  William  H6wiioii,  M.D.  F.RiC^S. 

Vaceteilm'  to  tbe  Roy*!  Dtapftistrt  of  Mdhibtttt^, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  itf «f/iW 
Gazette. 

Janosry  Int.  iMl, 
9,  Nlcoltott-tqanrft. 

Sin, 
Thi9  winter,  sioce  comoieDoiog  aij 
duly  on  tbe  Ist  of  November,  as  Vac- 
eioator  to  tbe  Royal  Dispeniary  of  Ediii. 
burgb«  I  bave  af  ain  turned  n»y  attention 
to  tne  appeftraace  of  tbe  vacdne  veaiclei 
upon  the  arms  of  the  iiumeroui  cbildroft 
vaccinated  at  tbat  institution,  through- 
out all  tbeir  stages.  During  tbe  nionthi 
of  November  and  December,  which 
bave  now  palsed  afvay,  I  feel  nappy  to 
state  tbat  the  various  vesicles  througb- 
(mt  aft  thefr  stages,  bate  presented  a 
much  more  fftvoarable  anpeftfanee  than 
they  did  last  winter  during  (be  above- 
mentioned  months,  as  described  by  me, 
ftt  the  paper  on  Vacclnatloh,  wbicti  ap- 
peared  in  the  Medicdl  Gazette  of  July 
1831,  to  tvhicb  t  request  my  readers 
again  to  refer,  as  the  precursor  of  tbe 
remarks  which  1  am  now  about  to  mak«. 
The  vesicles  of  the  past  months  of  No- 
▼erober  and  December  have  invariably 
appeared  large,  beamtful,  iind  dtscinct, 
with  pelluekTviras,  as  muob  so  as  they 
did  during  tbe  pleasant  genial  weather 
of  Jnne  add  July.  And  vaccinations, 
ac  a  distance  performed  with  virus 
taken  from  them,  bave  proved  e<|uflly 
iMWUftfttl  and  satisfactory.  I  hata  no 
kestiatkn  In  attributing  tbis  fortunate 
drcomsfance  principally  to  the  mild 
temperate  weather,  the  wind  being  con* 
fined  to  the  south,  south-west,  or  west, 
which,  with  the  eitcention  of  a  few  days 
of  Intense  frost  and  snow  followtng  a 
northerly  wfaid^  about  tbe  beginnhig  of 
November,  has  prevailed  tnroogboat 
November  and  December,  resembling 
more  tbe  temperainre  of  ipring  than 
tbat  of  wfnter.  Small- pox  has  be* 
aides  ceased  to  exist  for  several  montiM 
past  in  tbe  city  of  Bdinbargh  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
moval of  tbat  destructive  disease  from 
the  eavlrona  of  tbe  Dispensary,  may 
bave  rendered  the  cow-pox  vesicles 
more  compfete  and  satisfactory  than 
when  it  was  extefldttngUa  vioteacereoad 


abobt,  a^  h  dkl  last  wfiitef,  wlieii  mj 
remarks  wore  made. 

A  few  medical  friends,  interested  in 
this  subject,  having  done  me  the  bonour 
cT  readiag  the  ideas  that  1  have  already 
thrown  out  upon  vaccinatioB,  iwwaag 
requested  that  1  shouhl  pay  afeteatiea  to 
the  shape  and  site  of  tbe  Tesicla,  tte 
state  Of  tbe  eicatrice ;  bow  far  ^mcim^ 
tioa  »  modified  or  destroyed  by  etber 
diseases  existing  in  the  infant  at  tlie 
same  time  i  tbe  nature  of  what  ia  tens- 
ed modified  smaU^pox,  and  tbe  ideality 
of  sinall-pox  and  coWi^pex }  I  now  pnw 
deed  to  inake  remarka  upon  these,  so 
far  as  my  limited  means  aadabaitiei 
will  allowl 

L-^TfAe  FigitreandSiTt^f  <Ae  Vmtnm 
Faftelr. 
Tbe  figtfre  and  stze  of  tire  fVrtnre  ft- 
cine  vesicle  depends  entirely  upoa  tbe 
mode  of  inserting  the  virus  at  tne  time 
of  performhig  vaccination.  Tbe  vac- 
dne vesicle  is  bv  no  means  confined  to 
any  particular  ngufe  or  dimensiona :  it 
Is  not  uniformly  circnlar,  as  mattv  au- 
thors have  erroneously  supposeo  and 
described  in  their  writing ;  neither  is 
it  oval.  1  mil  say  that  it  win  aatame 
any  figure  which  tbe  pnnctore  or  fiae  of 
incision  at  which  this  virus  is  inserted 
may  be  mad(^  to  take ;  forming  aa  ele- 
vated boundary  to  that  line.  Neither  Is 
its  size  of  auy  limited  extent :  were  a 
circular  line  drawn  round  the  afci.  or 
even  round  tbe  wrist,  of  an  Intaaf ,  and 
vaccine  vims  inserted  throngliotft  tbe 
track  of  that  line,  we  would  have  the 
future  vesicle  following  a  similar  ex- 
tensive Circular  rang^ .  In  puMie  Dis- 
pensaries, a  vesicle  of  an  oblong  shape, 
formed  by  inserting  the  viras  by  the  in- 
cision of  the  rotfnd.pointed  inoculhtinig 
lancet,  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  af^ 
ford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vims  fof 
carrying  on  future  vacelnatioas.  In 
prhrafe  practice,  this  circular  reside, 
formed  by  tlie  puncture  of  the  common 
bleeditiglancet,  perhaps  may  be  snlB- 
cient.  Tile  bleeding  lancet, '  however, 
I  neither  use  nor  approve  of^  tot  rea» 
sons  already  given  to  the  pubhc. 

Il.-*5fffre  of  the  VocHm  Ciemirite 
at  an  after  period. 

With  regard  to  tbe  vacetne  cicatrice 
at  an  aAer  period,  during  the  reoMnn- 
ing  life  of  tbe  individttal,  proving  that 
tbe  vactfioation  baa  been  properly  per- 
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fkMfnwd  and  ptMad  tlir<)tigb,  mv  experi* 

eoe«  M  limited.    I  bare  no  besitatioii  in 

stttftiof,  ibac  tbe  recrular  vondared  eU 

ctttriee,  fjniied  by  'the  cfestmctlon  of 

tb«  tfutii  vini»  wbkb  cftfi  at  no  after 

period  be  ref^eneratedi  add  aubseqnent 

cootivciion  of  tbe  outide,  which  gra* 

dually  takes  place  dariag  tbe  fbnsatioa 

and     profreis    of  the  raccine  crust, 

previa 08  to  Its  beinp  thrown  off,  from 

ttm    white  colour,   &c«  con  tin  ui  riff  tm« 

changed  fur  tbe  life  of  the  Individ aal| 

is  a  Certtlin  aad  infallible  criterion  to 

tbe  mceottomed  observer  that  tbe  vac- 

doatioD  has  lieen  properly  gone  through, 

and  that  no  other  disease  or  accident, 

ao   far  as  we  know  in  tbe  present  en- 

UirHtened  state  of  medical  aoowledgei 

will  ever  assUBM  the  same  regular  ap* 

paaranoe.    To  this  cireumstancei  bow* 

evar,  1  must  confess  I  bave  not  as  yet 

givea  Dy  cottplete  attentum* 

W.-^Hmiffar  lAe  Pragreuof  Vaceitut^ 
tiom  i$  modified,  or  dettrayed,  by  other 
DUoans  existing  in  the  infant  ai  the 
game  time. 

Upon  this  subjeet  I  have  little  to  say. 
It  is  a  circumstance  admitting  of  no 
doubt,  that  tbe  state  of  perfect  health 
Is  tbe  one  most  congenial  to  the  efficacy, 
beauty,  and  future  progress  of  tbe  vac«- 
l!Tne  vesicle;  and  in  proportion  as  the  con* 
stHotion  of  the  individual  vaccinated  de* 
vtates  from  that  state,  intbe8Bmepro|>or«- 
tiofi  does  the  vaccine  vesicle  deviate  from 
its  beauty  and  efficacy.  My  friend  Dr. 
Sanders,  who  many  years  ago  fairoured 
the  world  with  his  observations  upott 
this  subject,  in  a  conversation  which 
We  lately  bad,  informs  me  that  he  re- 
peatedly, Irf  way  of  experiment,  vacci* 
nated  infants  labouring  under  varicella, 
or  chicken-pox,  in  all  its  stages  ;•  and 
that  both  cow-pox  and  varicella  went 
on  together,  throughout  their  whole 
progresf,  without  ioterrupCion.  I  look 
upon  varicella  as  a  mila  disease,  not* 
Withstanding  tbe  far  more  extensive  ex* 
perience  of  my  friend.  Whether,  bow* 
ever,  vaccination  and  other  more  severe 
constitvtional  diseases,  as  measles,  scar- 
latifra,  Ac.  will  go  on  in  the  infant  at 
the  same  time,  and  pass  through  their 
regular  stages,  or  whether  one  will  de- 
stroy the  other,  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  satisfactorily  to  decide. 
Were  I  compelled  to  j^ive  my  opinion, 
1  would  say  they  would  overpower  each 
other,  the  stronger  gaining  the  ascen- 
dency at  last.    I  finally  believe  that 


every  other  constitutional  disease  will 
either  totally  destroy  the  progress  of 
the  vaccine  vcmcle,  or  render  it  so  im* 
perfect  as  not  to  afford,  at  a  future  pe* 
riod,  security  against  small-pox  infee* 
tlon.  This,  in  reality,  is  a  subject  of 
little  practical  importance,  as  no  medi* 
cal  man  ran  be  justiOed,  under  any  cir* 
cumstances,  of  vaccinating  Individuals 
when  labouring  undek'  the  influence  of 
severe  coosiitnttonal  disease  i  with  the 
exception  of  scrofula^  mania,  or 
ptbisis  pulmunalls. 

Vi. --^Identity  of  Cow-pox  omd  StiuUU 
pox*. 

V.^The  Nature  of  the  Dieeaee  termed 
Modified  Small-Pox, 
With  regard  to  tbe  iiature  of  tbe  dis* 
ease  term^  modified  small-pox,  1  sub- 
join the  foilowbig  letter,  lately  sent  to 
me  by  Dr.  Sanders,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest to  be  favoured  with  bis  ideas 
upon  that  subject.  I  decline  accompa- 
nying it  with  any  remarks  of.my  own. 

Oake-SCreet,  Dec.  28, 1881 . 

Dear  Howison,— With  regard  to  vac- 
cination as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  I 
maintain  that  ihe  disease  of  the  real 
small-pox  never  occurred  either  In  its 
complete  form,  or  under  any  modifica- 
tion, ro  a  person  who  bad  undergona 
vaccination. 

That  it  never  occurred  in  its  com- 
plete form,  is  proved  as  follows :~  1st, 
ihiring  25  years  I  have  not  seen  even 
one  instance  of  the  small-pox,  in  a  per- 
son who  had  been  vaccinated.  2dly, 
That  in  the  writings  of  tbe  antl-vacd- 
nists,  as  well  as  those  who  beliete  in  the 
occasional  failure  of  vaccination,  there 
is  not  one  instance  of  the  smail-pox. 
Hespecting  the  voluminous  works  of 
the  new  Professor  at  Pathology  on  this 
subject,  I  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
Dictioitnaire  dee  Seiencet  MMicalei, 
"  that  all  the  caeet  produced  by  Dk 
Thornton  want  the  proper  characters  of 
the  genuine  small-pox  {varicella)** 

That  it  never  occurred  under  any  mo- 
dified form,  is  proved  en  follows  : — 
Ist,  If  a  certain  disease  is  modified  by 
vaccination,  then  a  form  of  disease  must 
have  been  produced,  which  was  un- 
known previous  to  the  discovery  of  the 
vaccine  vims,  and  which  cannot  appear 

*  TI1I&  portion  of  Che  ^Kper  we  omit,  becme  ft 
la  merely  a  copf  of  Dr.  Sooderland's  remarks, 
already  published  in  tbli  joomak— E.  0> 
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except  in  the  vaccinated.  2dly,  In  the 
vaccinated,  no  disease  reaembliosr  small- 
pox has  appeared,  that  was  not  known 
and  described  long  before  Dr,  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  born  ; 
nor  docs  any  variolid  affection  now  ap- 
pear in  the  vaccinated,  that  does  not 
equally  appear  in  thos&  who  never  were 
vaccinated. 

What  is  the  disease  called  modified 
small-pox  ?  On  comparing  the  modern 
cases  with  those  described  above  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  find  that  the  eruption  call- 
ed modified  small- pox,  is  no  other  tban 
the  disease  distinguished  by  the  name 
varicella,  or  chicken  pox,  which  is  nei- 
ther prevented  nor  altered  by  the  influ- 
ence either  of  small-pox  or  cow-pox. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  correct  or  copy, 
but  such  as  it  is  you  have  it,  from  yours. 
Ever  truly, 
James  Sandkrs. 

To  Dr,  Howiaon. 


INSTRUMENT  IN  AID  OF  VENE- 
SECTION IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
uazette. 
Sib, 
As  the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  blood,  in  the  eurly  stages  of  cholera, 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  de- 
sirable proceeding  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease ;  and  as  tbis  quantity  of 
blood,  owing  to  the  collapsed,  or  col- 
lapsing state  of  the  patient,  very  fre- 
quently cannot  be  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  venesection,  I  beg  leave 
(with  great  diffidence,  not  being  a  medi- 
cal man  myself),  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  journal,  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  faculty  the  subjoin- 
ed plan  of  an  instrument,  by  means  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary 
method,  the  object  in  view  may  be  at- 
tained. 


GontiDued  into  the  lateral  oiifiee  to  be- 
yond the  atop-cock,  i ;  d,  it  a  gFadoafted 
glass  receiver,  the  receptacle  of  Uk 
blood  abstracted ;  B,  a  glass  cylioder, 
about  two  or  three  incbea  in  length,  ae- 
curately  fitted  on  to  the  brass  barrel,  A« 
and  having  its  lower  open  extremity 
well  ground.  The  lateral  tube  is  to  be 
about  7-8 lbs  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  di- 
vided into  two  'compartments  (5-8lks 
and  7-8ths),  by  the  contionatioa  of  the 
diaphragm.  IVo  valves  openittK  np~ 
wards  are  marked  by  v  and  v'.  D,  the 
receiver,  is  applicable  at  pleasure  to 
the  lateral  orifice,  by  means  of  ao  air- 
tight collar. 

The  principle  upon  which  thia  instra- 
ment  is  intended  to  act  being  so  well 
known,  and  the  constnictton  of  it  so 
simple,  it  ivonld  be  superflaous  in  me 
to  enter  into  a  lengthy  detail  of  partica- 
lars.  It  may,  therefore,  be  merely  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  the  open  lower 
extremity  of  the  instrument  being 
gently  pressed  around  the  orifice  of  the 
punctured  blood-vessel,  the  piston  is 
drawn  back  slowly,  ejectinpc  by  tbis 
means  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  If  the 
air  withdrawn  in  tbis  way  be,  to  that 
still  remainiug  in  the  receiver  and  glass 
cylinder  (fi),  as  one  to  two,  of  coorse 
the  fifteen  pounds  pressure  to  the  square 
inch,  which  the  atmosphere  opposed  to 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  vessel,  is  re> 
duced  to  seven  pounds  and  a  half;  and 
if  it  be  desirable  to  procure  a  more 
abundant  supply,  or  to  promote  the 
flow  of  blood  B'.ill  further,  by  restoring 
the  piston  to  its  former  place,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  readily  repeated. 

Before  removing  the  receiver,  for  the 
purpose  of  emptymg  it,  as  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  too  large  a  quantity 
at  a  time,  care  should  be  taken  to  turn 
the  stop-cock,  so  as  to  close  the  pas- 
sages. 

And  in  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  general  application  of  this 
instrument  in  all  cases  where  the  rapid 
abstraction  of  blood  is  desirable. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Albx.  Vbmtrsss. 

London,  Jan.  7, 1883. 


A,  represents  a  brass  cylinder  and 
piston,  about  seven  inches  long ;  C,  a 
diaphragm,  or  partition,  in  the  cylinder. 
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NOTE  FROM  MR.  AINSWORTH. 


To  the  Ettirar  of  the  Londonjfedieal 
Gazette. 

Jaouary  8,  1883. 
SlR» 

In  case  it  may  escape  your  notice  (for 
ihecommttnication  referred  to  bears  saf- 
ficicDt  evidence  of  the  fact),  I  beg  leave 
to  request  that  you  will  deprive  me  of 
the  credit  of  corotuunicatinff  a  notice  on 
the  utility  of  common  salt  in  cholera. 
I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  this 
note,  hut  that  Dr.  Gibson  had,  lonj^  be- 
fore Wardroppe's  case,  recommended 
the  administration  of  mustard  and  of 
salt  emetics,  so  much  extolled  by  Mr. 
Searle  and  Dr.  Barrv ;  and  in  the  meet- 
infj^t  which  were  held  at  Sunderland,  to 
discuss  the  new  facts  as  they  presented 
themselves,  I  ol»jected,  from  mere  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense,  to  their  indis- 
criminate use.  I,  in  one  case,  saw  an 
emetic  of  salt  administered  with  very 
bene6cial  results,  but  it  was  when  the 
actioD  of  vomitinjf  was  indicated  by 
other  circumstances;  and  it  produced 
relief  from  violent  epigastric  pains,  by 
the  removal  of  large  indigestible 
masses  from  the  stomaun.  In  the  case 
in  which  Mr.  Tarbock  refers  to  me,  in 
evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  I  certainly  can  give  my 
most  willing  testimony  in  coroboration 
of  those  results.  1  never  saw  so  much 
benefit  produced  in  cases  where,  if  you 
will,  the  thoUdie  symptoms  predomi- 
nate over  the  atphyxia,  as  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  large  doses  of  that  substance. 
A  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  AlNSWORTH. 
2,  Woodstock-Strert,  Broad-Street. 

She  paper  alluded  to  was  attributed 
r.  Ainsworth,  not  by  us,  but  by  the 
printers  who,  seeing  his  name  men- 
tioned, int  rod  need  it  on  tlie  wrapper 
and  in  the  running  title. — Ed.  Oaz.J 


COUNTER-IRRITATION  IN 
CHOLERA. 

To  tho  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette, 
Sir, 
As   important    discoveries    sometimes 
arise  out  of  the  most  vague  conjectures. 


if  it  does  not  seem  too  Quixotic  for  a 
place  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  I  should 
like  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  propo- 
sition (as  far  as  I  know)  originnl,  wiih 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  cholera^ 
that,  namely,  of  endeavouring  to  set  up 
a  new  action  in  the  system,  by  the  intro^ 
duction  of  some  acrid  matter  beneath 
the  cutis. 

The  chief  objection,  I  conceive,  to  be 
raised  against  such  a  measure  would  be 
the  improbal)ility  of  any  thing  acting 
with  sufficient  rapidity ;  yet  as  nothing 
up  to  the  present  time  seems  to  have 
arrested  the  disease  in  its  progress, 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  arrogating  too 
much  to  think  the  experiment  worth 
trying. 

Having  been  personally  a  witness  to  the 
effects  of  Rhus.  Toxicodendron  on  subr 
jects  inoculated  with  its  juice,  and  the 
experience  of  the  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of 
Hull,  proving  its  value  in  paralytic  af- 
fections when  administered  internally, 
I  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing 
better,  humblv  propose  the  inoculation 
of  cholera  patients  with  the  former,  and 
at  the  same  time  its  being  administered 
in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  tincture,  by 
the  mouth. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  B.C. 

TOBACCO  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Uazttte, 
Sir, 
Noticing  in  a  late  newspaper  that  a 
Dr.  B.  had  snccessfully  treated  a  case  of 
cholera  at  Newcastle,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  tobacco  clyster,  or 
rather  it  should  have  been  said,  that  the 
patient  had  escaped  death  to  whom  it 
had  been  administered  ;  allow  me  to  obr 
serve,  that  1  consider  it  exceedingly  un- 
professional and  wrong  in  any  individual 
to  promulgate  such  instunces  of  for- 
tuitous success  to  the  public,  as  it  may 
lead  others  to  adopt  such  treatment,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  beHer  understood 
and  appropriate  remedies,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  not  one  individuars  life,  but  per- 
haps of  many  in  its  trial.  Indeecl,  it 
most  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  that  in  a  dis- 
ease characterized  as  cholera  is  by  such 
universal  atonvand  prostration  of  power, 
that  a  remeoy  like  tobacco,    in  any 
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form.  eofiM  seMon,  if  ever, Le  indicated ; 
that  ft  was  doubly  inearobent  upon  Dr. 
B.  (I  shall  not  mention  hh  name)  to 
have  deferred  bis  commnnicatlon  to  the 
public  nniil  bis  forther  experience  had 
jastified  its  announcement. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Editor,  the  too  generd 
want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  at- 
tributed to  its  incurable  nature,  nor  to 
the  want  of  appropriate  remedies,  so 
much  as  to  the  fact  of  the  practitioner 
beln^  but  too  often  bewildered  by  the 
numerous  writers  upon  the  subject,  who 
for  the  most  part  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  the  disease,  promulgating  doctrines 
and  systems  of  treatment  which  my  ex- 
perience Justifies  me  in  saying,  must 
as  often  prove  injurious;  and  with  tt)is 
result,  the  practitioner  loses  all  con- 
fidence in  system,  looks  upon  tht 
disease  as  a  terra  ineoffulta,  and  feels 
himself  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
any  thing  which  may  strike  him  «t 
the  timet  thus  we  hear  of  tobacco 
clysters,  the  actual  cautery,  ice  pills,  and 
the  cold  affusion  in  the  journals  of  one 
week,  and  brandy  with  opium,  cajeput 
oil  and  the  vapour  bath,  on  the  follow- 
ing ;  and  thus  a  system  of  experiment 
is  perpetuated  from  one  year  s  end  to 
the  other,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epidemic's  invasion  at  each 
and  every  place  to  its  termination. 
I  remain,  pir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
S  C 
Loadoo,  JsB.  lOtk,  IMS. 

LETTER  RECLAMATOHY  FROM 
SUNDERLAND. 

[Wb  have  no  objection,  in  compliance 
with  the  writer's  rec^uest,  to  insert  the 
following  letter,  which  refers  to  som^ 
remarks  published  above  a  month  ago. 
If  any  of  our  readers  take  the  trouble 
of  turning  to  the  Gazette  in  question, 
they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge 
whether  or  not  the  subjoined  remarks 
be  an  an$fver  to  the  observatiQus  alluded 
io.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Londgn  Medicai 
Qazeitc. 
Sin, 
My  absence  from  London  deprived 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
|>fcember  numbers  of  your  journal  be- 
fore this  day.    Id  tho  nMmber  for  the 


3d  of  the  month,  1  find  m  comniiiiifca. 
tion  which  pretonda  to  be  a  refutatioc 
of  a  statement  of  mine  that  mppe^^ed 
in  the  Times  paper,  and  I  must  there- 
fore reauest  a  place  In  your  colamnf 
for  the  following  remarks  upon  it$  coo- 
tents. 

I  did  not  stale,  as  has  been  parvert- 
tngly  alleged  by  the  irritcr  of  the  ahove 
communication,  that  I  waa  the  fine  oh- 
server  who  discovered  that  a  dfaease 
identical  with  Indian  cholera 
railing  at  Sunderland ;  nor  ia  it  i 
as  the  %vriter  would  make  it  appear, 
that  Dr,  Barry  was  the  first  physieiaa 
who  announced-  this  conchMiaa :  bsrt  I 
did  state  that  I  was  the  first  ahaerrer 
who  made   the   faet   pablielv   hoawe 
'f  that  the  different  forms  of  chalara,  at 
ihat  time  spreading  in  Smderlaad,  were 
one  and  the  same  dbease<<*that  4iaeasc 
being  the  Indian  cholera."     Caaca  uf 
cholera,  commencing  with  violaal  sym^ 
ptoBs,  were  oecasionidly  occurring,  and 
these  cases  were  admitted  try  aeveval 
practitioners  to  be  easentialfy  eoiaci- 
dent  in  their  symptoms  with  the  fareiga 
malady;  regarding aaother aet  of aa>e% 
however,  which  were  of  a  eoasparatieeiy 
mild    character    and    frequeatip    oKt 
with,  a  diversity  of  oprnioa  waa  e 
tained.  These  comparatively  mild  < 
were  designated,    ia    the  oflMai 
ports,  *'  oommon  cholera,*'  aad  it  \ 
underatoml  by  souse  medical 
bad  sospeeted  iutportatlon  in  retpeet 
to  the  severe  forms,  that  these  mild 
cases  were  of   the   English   ar    indi- 
genous  deacription ;    while,    ea    the 
other  hand,  the  advaoates  for  ea  ea. 
demic    origio   in   every  instance  held 
that  the  various  fbrma  wene  oae  and  the 
same  disease,  that  disease  beinff  a  na- 
tive of   the  looality.     By  aeoaUnialy 
watchine  the  progress  of  the  compara- 
tively mild  eases,  I  found  thfrt  a  lew  cf 
them   proceeded,    despite  of  medical 
treatment,  to  a  fatal  issue,  devalopiaf 
In  their  progress,  and  after  a  longar  or 
shorter  time,  the  symptoaw  ef  the  saeat 
violent  type  of  the  pestilential  malady; 
and  then  I  came  to  the  opinion,  the 
public  expression  of  which  i  claimed, 
in  priority,  as  my  own,  namely,  that  the 
cases  of  '*  common  and  malignant  cho- 
lera" were  one  and  the  sama  (Usease, 
that  disease  being  the  Indian. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Times  CoRREsroNPENT. 
8«ttdMMid,  Jan.  9,  ttSS. 
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^*  Ii'Aixteiir  ae  ttie  &  allonger  ce  que  le  lecte^r  te 
tae  4  ahi^ger."— D*Albmbkrt. 


^iUfpkisfa  (^  Health,  or  plain  mid  *im- 
pU  JRulfi  fur  th  Jpr9tfirv0fitm  of 
iieahh  and  the  A(fainmen$  qf  014 
Agfi.  By  A.  B,  Granvh-i,K,  iVI»Df 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c. 
The  idf%  of  publishing  a  Medienl  Ca* 
l^ffbitBi  U  not  limited  to  Dr  GrAUr 
iflUef^h^  has  Sir  Charles  Aldis  qs  a  com* 
pauion  I  aad  the  chief  difference  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  works  is,  that 
the  ''  EzamiDations"  of  l^ir  Charles  are 
•ofinitely  tlie  more  professional  and  un- 
iiUjoeiioiia^ie  of  the  two.  We  scarcely 
know  in  what  terms  to  speak  of  this 
volame,  so  unusual  is  it  to  sea  a 
phytieian,  with  any  pretensioas  to  re- 
spectability, descending  to  the  arts 
which  have  hitherto  been  eoofined  to 
|b«  oliarlatan.  Yet  there  are  reviewers 
wbo»  instead  of  stigmatiisinf^such  pror 
du^tlons  in  the  manner  they  deserve, 
are  actually  bold  enough  to  conimeod 
in  the  strongest  terms  this  wretched 
collection  of  oommoopUoe  ouraery  pre- 
cepu,  flippant  abu»e,  and  pufBog  or  the 
author's  own  peculiar  secret  reooedles. 

We  are  not  wont  to  speak  thus 
liarsbly  of  any  of  the  authors  whose 
Mrorka  we  have  occasion  to  nptieCj  and 
0ttr  readers  will  expect  some  apect- 
mens  of  a  composition  which  we  thus 
strongly  denounce.  The  first  part, 
then,  against  which  we  protest,  and 
^vhtch  every  impartial  critic  will  hold 
up  to  reprobation,  is  what  we  have 
mentioned  last,  viz.  that  the  author 
deals  in  nostrums.  He  has  his  "  drops" 
•nd  his  *'  embroeations,"  the  compo- 
sition of  which  be  studiously  conceals, 
while  he  vaonls  their  efficacy  as  .quacks 
do  their  infallible  panaceas.  It  is  true  that 
Dv,  OraaviUe  promites,  like  Dr*  Ciann  y, 
'f  ere  long,"  to  benefit  the  world  by  pro- 
mulgating the  cpm position  of  his  elixir  i 
but  meantime  be  coptents  himself  with 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ooup 
eealment,  referring  air  who  may  desire 
to  drink  and  bo  cured>  tq  Mr.  Garden^ 
of  Oxfovd-fltreet,  by  whom  the  *'  stir 
mulating  alkaline  drops"  are  sold.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  we  have  also  an  inttmatioii 
of  a  lotion,  which  the  author  has  been 
''fortunate  enough  to  devise,"  whidi 
producea  f  blister  '*  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  few  mmuteSf  or  simple  counleff ir» 


lltQfioft  In  le9»  time."  f  f  if  a  pity  th« 
author  did  not  tell  io  how  mttoh  leaa 
than  '<  a  fe^v  misutes"  these  marvellous 
fiflfectii  resulted ;  but  that  too,  we  pre* 
sumo,  ia  to  be  learnt  when  the  t peeifie 
14  purchased  of  the  demist  appoiatod 
ftor  its  sale.  6t.  Joho  I^oag  i«  no  loager 
without  a  rival. 

We  have  now,  we  ooQcetve,  aaid  qnito 
enough  to  Justify  the  stroog  disappro* 
bation  of  this  work  which  we  have  ev* 
pressed.  Let  others  denounee  conceal* 
ment  only  when  it  is  adopted  lij  the 
outcasts  of  the  profession,  who  gain  a 
disreputable  subsistence  by  praotuing 
on  the  ignuranee  and  eredidtty  of  saaat 
kind,  and  let  them  hold  secret  embvoea* 
tions  to  be  cenaurabU)  only  when  thoy  itra 
poofined  to  Harley«Street :  we  ohoose 
to  follow  a  different  course  <  and  the 
higher  the  rank  that  any  practitioner  oo* 
cupies  in  society,  the  mora  imperatively 
do  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  peminq 
him,  that  there  are  things  which,  in  this 
country,  no  physician  may  presume  to 
do,  unless  he  be  prepared  to  lose  the  re- 
spect of  his  brethren,  and  take  his  plaea 
among  the  lovver  grade  of  those  wlu 
deal  in  patent  remedies,  and  infallible 
but  secret  specifics.  £ven  the  Editor 
of  the  Medico- Ghirarfpical  Review,  who 
has  bad  the  complaieaiiee  to  laud  tho 
work,  (probably  the  due  return  for  a 
eertain  portion  of  commeadation 
somewhat  awkwardly  bestowed  upoa 
himself  in  the  preface,)  haa  aome 
misgiving  about  the  concealment  of 
the  prescriptions,  and  very  sagaciously 
asks,  *'  how  are  paople  io  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  country  towns  of  fiRgland| 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  reme*. 
dies?"  Why,  they  can  send  to  Mr* 
Garden's,  to  be  sure,  and  procure  them^ 
as  they  do  Whitehead's  essence  of  moe» 
tard,  Godfrey's  vegetable  balsam,  or 
Ghiog'a  worm  loienges. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe,  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  is  bound  imrno* 
diately  to  interfere.  The  author  of  the 
work  in  which  the  u^e  of  these  secret 
remedies  is  recommended,  when  be  re^ 
ceived  his  license,  took  an  oath,  upon 
his  bended  koees,  to  observe  the  statutes 
of  the  College  i-«now  one  pf  these  rune 
thiis  I  '*  Nemo  in  pepmissoruoi  aume- 
rum  admitt^ur  qui  medieameatonl 
quod  vis  arcanpm  (nostrum  vulgo  dictum) 
in  morbis  cnrandis  usurpare  solitoe 
fuerit  j" — and  then  goes  on  to  specify 
that  a  disclosure  of  the  composition  of 
any  such  secret  remedy  is  a  neeeaaary 
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preliminary  to  admisaion.  But  it  is 
i|aite  clear  that  if  no  one  can  obtain  a 
license  who  uses  a  nostrum,  no  one  who 
does  so  ouglit  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
sncli  license.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Censors  of  the 
College,  as  they  regard  the  honour  and 
would  defend  the  interests  of  that 
branch  of  the  profession  entrusted  to 
their  care,  to  insist  that  Dr.  Granville 
shall  imtantfyf  and  publicly,  announce 
the  com  position  of  his  *'  medicamenta 
arcana,"  or  else  that  the  erasure  of  his 
Damefrom  the  list  of  Licentiates  shall  im- 
mediately follow  his  refusal.  This  it  is 
in  tlieir  power  to  do — this  in  other  in- 
atances  they  have  done — and  this  we 
repeat  it  is  their  bounden  dutv  to  do  in 
the  present  case,  and  that  forthwith. 
If  they  do  not,  the  members  of  their 
own  body — but  more  especially  the  Li- 
centiates—will have  just  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  supineness. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the 
volume  before  us. 

The  absurd  collection  of  "  wise 
aaws  and  modern  instances,"  of  which 
it  is  chiefly  composed,  is  only  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  the  medical  reader  by 
the  excessive  puerility  which  it  displays. 
But  doubtless  these  words  of  wisdom  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  making  nurses  and 
mothers,  to  whom  they  seem  principallv 
addressed,  look  upon  the  author  with 
profound  admiration  ; — we  can  fancy 
them  comparing  notes  as  to  their  pro- 
ffress  in  medical  science,  and  admitting 
as  they  read,  that 

" •im  the  wonder  grew. 

Bow  ooe  •mall  heed  could  carrf  all  be  knew/* 

But  our  space  narrows,  and  we  must 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
of  the  novelty  and  importance  of  some 
of  our  author's  observations.  The  fol- 
lowing  is  particularly  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  all  grandmothers  who 
have -purchased  the  volume:  it  cannot, 
at  the  present  time,  be  looked  upon  as 
otherwise  than  very  seasonable. 

"  Q.  Is  it  proper  to  give  to  infants 
cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  similar  kinds 
of  food? 

A.  Such  articles  of  diet,  or  luxury, 
had  generally  better  be  avoided,"  &c. 

But  perhaps  the  following,  during 
the  continuance  of  tire  present  sharp 
frost*,  ia  even  of  more  importance  to  be 
attended  to. 

*  Thcee  remarks  were  wrlUeo  daring  the  holU 
day*,  thottfh  we  have  not  until  now  found  room 
tor  llinB.~i|iT. 


**  Q.  la  it  proper  to  sit  oppoaile  to  m 
open  door  or  window,  or  between  iM»th ; 
in  other  words,  in  a  draft  or  dureot  of 
air? 

A.  This  is  particularly  injarioiis«/)c 
tuH-ietn  &c.  &c. 

'  The  above  caution,  as  far  aa  it  j^oes, 
is  exceedingly  valuable ;  still  we  reject 
that  the  intelligent  querist  did  not  take 
the  opportuuity,  while  the  oracle  was 
propitious,  of  inuuiring — la  it  necessary 
to  wear  clothes  auring  any  part  of  the 
vear  ?  However,  we  must  not  repiae, 
but  e'en  take  what  u  voacbaafed  ns. 
What  follows  is  very  much  to  the  point. 

"  Q.  Is  it  necessary  that  man  aaonM 
take  exercise } 

A.  Without  regular  active 
of  the  body,  its  health  cannot  be  i 
tained.'* 

And  farther : 

"  Q.  Ought  exercise  to  be  taken  ia 
the  open  air? 

"  A.  Decidedly*'*  &c. 

Nor  are  the  observations  with  reaped 
to  rest  less  satisfactory. 

*'  Q.  Is  a  ceruin  quantity  of  alecp 
essential  to  the  health  of  man  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  &c." 

But  then  we  must  take  care  where 
we  sleep :  for  instance,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  take  our  rest  on  the  road, 
or  even  by  lying  down  in  Hyde  Pkrk. 

'*  Q.  Is  it  proper  to  sleep  upon  the 
grass,  or  ground  ? 

**  A.  This  is  highly  injurious,"  &c.  &c. 
Nay,  even  children  must  not  vent  urn 
upon  this— at  least  if  they  he  fatigued. 

*'  Q.  When  children  become  tired 
from  their  exertion  at  play,  is  it  proper 
for  tliem  to  /ajf  down  on  the  damp 
ground,  or  grass  ? 

"  A.  No."  arc. 

Neither  must  we  venture  to  eat  every 
thing  that  comes  in  our  way. 

'*  Q.  Is  unripe  or  decayed  fruit  on- 
wholesome  ? 

"A.  It  is  so  in  the  highest  degree.** 

That  unripe  fruit  should  be  deemed  nn^ 
wholesome,  is,  perhaps,  rather  remark- 
able; but  the  author  delii^hts  to  sor- 
urise  by  the  originality  of  his  views. 
We  have  looked  carefully  through  the 
article  on  diet,  but  we  can  no  where  find 
it  positively  stated  whether  it  be  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  man  that  he  shonid 
take  any  food  at  all,  or  not  ?  Probably  this 
is  one  of  those  difficult  points  on  whiiHl 
the  author  has  not  yet  finally  made  op  hii 
mind :  the  public,'  however,  will  look 
anxiously  for  \^h  decision. 
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'  Bot  oT  the  whole  collection,  the  most 
important  question  for  the  public  to 
put,  and  the  author  to  answer,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued when  any  one  is  taken  ill. 

"  Q.  When  an  individual  U  attacked 
with  any  dtsease,  what  should  he  do  ? 

**  A.  Send  at  once  for  a  regular  and 
experienced  physician." 
'  And  here  the  inference  is  unavoidably 
forced  upon  us,that,  by  someerror  of  the 
press,  a  question  and  answer  have  been 
omitted ;  at  all  events,  if  otherwise,  it 
must  be  entirely  owing  to  the  extreme 
modesty  of  the  author ;  and  we  earnest- 
ly recommend,  that,  in  the  next  edition, 
the  query,  "  who  is  the  ntott  regular 
and  experienced  physician  in  London?" 
may  find  a  place,  with  its  obvious  and 
appropriate  answer. 

One  other  remark,  and  we  shall  close 
our  extracts.  After  having  been  in-; 
formed  that  ardent  spirits  are  pernicious. 
Dr.  Granville's  most  docile  and  intelli- 
gent pupil  puts  the  following  pertinent 
question :— > 

"  Q.  Is  their  moderate  equally  inju- 
rious ivith  their  immoderate  use  ? 

"  A.  Certainly  not,"  &c.  &c. 

Now,  as  we  think  the  spirit  in  which 
the  volume  is  written  is,  in  this  respect, 
analogous  to  the  distilled  liquors  here 
alluded  to,  we  shall  take  the  hint,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  what  we  might 
incur  by  its  imn..oderate  use ;  for  this  the 
ready  respondent  to  the  last  sagacious 
question  would  probably  tell  us  was 
equivalent  to  its  abuse. 

Dr.  Granville  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
some  talent,  and  we  presume  with  jus- 
tice; but  we  must  say,  that,  in  the 
Eublication  of  the  present  volume,  he 
as  tried  a  very  hazardous  experiment 
with  his  reputation.  The  only  part  of 
it  which  does  not  consist  of  the  most 
common-place  truisms,  is  what  relates 
to  cholera ;  and  this  we  pronounce  to 
be  one  of  the  most  partial  and  incom- 
plete pieces  of  medical  writing  wc  ever 
perused— made  up  entirely  of  special 
pleading,  and  interlarded  with  taunts 
against  the  late  Board  of  Health,  penned 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed 
partizan.  There  is  one  other  point  to 
which  we  must  allude; — the  author 
of  the  Catechism,  indeed,  may  not 
be,  and  we  trust  is  not,  answerable 
for  the  sins  of  his  publisher;  but 
the  system  adopted  of  pudiog  it  has  been 
well  worthy  uf  the  volume :  paragraphs, 
of  the  most  impudent  description,  by 

215.— XI. 


some  cottlrtoance,  have  been  interted  in 
the  newspapers,  in  one  of  which,  the 
"  Catechism  of  Health"  was  compared, 
with  almost  blasphemous  panegyrie, 
to  the  catechism  of  the  established 
Church,  and  recommended  to  be,  like 
it,  committed  to  memory!  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  these  puffs  con- 
stantly appear  with  new  and  deceptive 
headings ;  so  that  it  is  impossible,  till 
the  reader  has  got  nearly  through,  to 
discover  whether  they  relate  to  some 
event  really  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction, or  be  merely  a  trap  in  which  he 
is  caught  by  the  Protean  panegyrist  of— 

'<  —  tklue  incomparable  oil»  Macasaar  1" 

or  of  the  matchless  excellence  of  Dr. 
Granville's  "  Catechism  of  Health,  or 
plain  and  simple  Rules  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Health  and  the  Attainment  of 
Old  Age  I" 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour^ 

nal.  Vol.  35,  No.  110,  Jan.  183^. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
number:  the  original  communications 
are  many  of  them  highly  important  t 
and  we  shall  take  another,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one,  opportunitv  of  noticing 
them.  At  present  we  shall  confine  our. 
selves  to  the  able  paper  of  the  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  on  the 

EFFECTS  OF  OPIUM  EATING. 

Cases  and  Observations  in  Medical  Ju- 
risprudence.— Case  X.  On  the  Effects 
of  Opium  Eating  on  Health  and  Ltnt" 
gevitg.    By  John  Curistison,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Police  in  the  University  of  £din- 
burgh. 
♦   Who  does  not  recollect  the  "Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium  Eater?" 
and  who  that  has  read  that  extraordr* 
nary  little  volume  is  not  quite  made  up 
on  the  effects  of  opium,  though  he  has 
never  seen  a  grain  of  it  in  his  life? 
Bot  the  jury  who  tried  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  case  could  surely  never  have  read 
the  book,  or  they  would  not  have  re- 
turned the  verdict  which  they  did ;  nor 
could  the  jndge :  both  were  in  a  bar- 
barous and  most  unjudicial  state  of  ig<- 
norance — an  argument  which  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  by   the   waj,   should    not    have 
omitted  in  summing  up  his  objections 
to  the  verdict.    The  misery-^tbe  ideal 
existence  for  thousands   of    ages   in 
agonies  unutterable— the  short  snatches 
of  blissful  repose  at  intervals ;  then,  the 
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inaikleniiiK  pletsvre  for  an  tge  wf^m^ 
jet  all  the  while  th«  wrefehed  vcUm 
eolAfnitting  saicide  by  his  unbridled 
indalfi:eiioe  in  the  ose  of  a.dni);  which 
he  knew  well  tvas  wattinf^  the  tpnng* 
of  life,  and  bringing  with  it  a  preioature 
rene«cence  and  an  ine?ital»le  wreck  1 
The  roan  tunriTes  ;  bnt  hj  what  a  tacri- 
fice!  Ii  there  any  thini;  in  the  belf* 
denial  of  the  faquirs  of  Hindottan,  or 
of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  to  compare 
with  the  pan^s  endored  by  De  Quinry 
in  his  stubborn  self-restoration?  It 
mav  be  all  fiction,  do  doubt,  but  we 
feel  it  as  if  it  were  true;  and  we  say, 
that  if  judge  and  jury,  in  Lord  Mar's 
case,  had  been  readers  of  good  books — 
as  they  should  ba?e  been  to  decide  in  a 
case  so  important—it  would  have  been 
ntterly  impossible  for  them  to  decide 
as  ibey  did.  But,  perhaps,  says  the 
reader  who  knows  nothing  of  Lord 
Mar*s  affair,  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that 
the  judicial  personages  io  question  were 
divested  of  those  trammels  of  strong 
feeling  which  would  have  tied  and  boand 
their  miods,  bad  they  perused  the 
*'  Confessions  ? "  No  ;  their  minda 
would  have  lieen  but  the  more  enlighti 
ened,  and  thev  would  have  concluded 
right.  The  inference  from  the  volume 
of  De  Quincy,  and  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Cbristison,  are  one  and  the 
same.  But  how  differently  are  we  led 
to  the  result !  How  does  the  wand  of 
the  philosopher  triumph  over  the  talis- 
fnan  of  the  romancer !  Hot?  are  the 
wild  creations  of  this  extraordinary 
sensualist  softened  down  by  the  calm 
reasonings  of  the  inquirer  after  truth  1 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  all 
our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
<*  Confessions/'  If  they  are  not,  we 
can  only  pity  them,  for  they  ought  to 
be :  they  would  then  read  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Christison  with  greater  zest,  and 
we  should  promise  them  a  rich  treat 
from  the  contrast  of  fact  and  fiction— t/ 
the  confessions  b€  fiction,  of  which  wt 
are  by  no  means  persuaded.  Dr. 
Christison's  observations  are  founded 
npOR  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh a  ypar  or  two  ago ;  of  which  the 
following  are  the  leading  particulars:— 
In  1826  the  late  Earl  of  Mar  effected 
an  assurance  on  his  life  with  the  Edin* 
burgh  Life-Assurance  Company  for 
8000/.  In  September  1828  be  died  of 
jaundice  and  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  57  9 
and  the  a  mount  of  insurance  waaelaimed 
by  Forbes  and  0«.  who  held  ihs  policy 


as  -his  kirdsUp'a  creditara.  Bayvcnt, 
towevev^.  wan  rrf«sad>l*y  the  Coat|Maf, 
on  the  gronnd  that  Loril  Mar  hid  bees 
an  (^pinnt  eater  prcvionaly  4«  wmI  mt  the 
tiuie  of  effecting  the  poliry  $  tbai  ha 
contioned  the. same  practice  clvria^  ikc 
remainder  of  his  life ;  and  that  then 
facts  bad  been  concealed  frcuB  the 
Cbmpany.    Hence  the  action  mSL  laiw. 

It  appeared  from  the  general  evidence 
given  on  the  trial,  thai  ia  addiMa  Co 
the  usual  satisfactory  moavrera  of  tie 
party  insured  and  his  medical  reforee. 
that  the  latter.  Dr.  Geo.  Wooi,  mkm 
was  also  the  medical  officer  of  4he  Com- 
pany, in  filling  in  replies  to  the  series 
contained  in  the  schedulc^-^ while  he  re- 
plied favourably  to  the  special  qnettiaB 
in  regard  to  habits,  "  Are  they  aedea- 
tary  or  active?*'  and  likewise  to  the 
other  special  question,  "Are  ibey  tem- 
perate or  otherwise?" — neglected  re- 
ply inj^  to  the  general  onestion,  *'  Can 
you  give  any  and  what  wforraation  re* 
specting  his  hal»its  ?" 

The  plaintiffs  maintained,  that  even 
admitting  (which,  however,  they  did 
not)  that  the  Earl  was  addicted  to 
opium-eating,  yet  that  the  com- 
pany, as  they  had  accepted  the  life, 
without  this  general  question  aa  to 
habits  being  answered,  must  i>e  under- 
stood to  have  accepted  it  et  a  rentufe, 
a  view  of  the  case  in  which  the  jud|^ 
warmly  coincided  with  the  plaintiffs. 
Lord  Klar's  factor,  coal-manager,  gar- 
dener, game*  keeper,  and  woodman, 
as  well  as  a  medical  gentleaian  and 
three  private  friends,  proved  that  the 
Earl  was  temperate  in  his  living,  never 
appeared  intoxicated,  or  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  narcotic  drugs;  kad  no 
complaint  but  rheumatism  to  afflict  him, 
and  that  he  went  out  occasionally  to  the 
distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  mites  at  a 
time.  His  friends  further  staled,  that 
there  were  no  Tisible  marks  of  prema- 
ture old  age  about  him ;  and  two  t>f 
them,  who  saw  bim  frequently  till  about 
two  months  before  his  deatli,  dedared 
that  at  first  his  hahits  appeared  active 
enough,  as  he  went  about  his  garden  and 
plantations,  attended  coiuity  meetings, 
and  rose  early;  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and  given  to  stuity ; 
that  his  intellects  were  clear  and  acute  i 
his  memory,  originally  powerful,  un* 
Impaired,  and  his  disposition  cheerful, 
unless  when  the  state  of  his  tJhin  was 
talked  of,  when  he  ahraya  secoscd  da- 
•|K>odiag  tad  deprtased  ^  hut  4o««rda 
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tbe  dose  of  1826,  bis  tntndi  all  arf. 
mitted  u  chanf^  in  h!i  bftbtts,  which, 
hovetiftr;  they  attHb\it^d  16  the  Ji^reaC 
diaappomtiilent  6f  Iris  hop^.  The  an* 
fortunate  Barl,  in  short,  afaoat  that  time 
discovered  that  he  was  not  worth  a 
farthing-.  He  {gradually  secluded  hliD- 
aelf  from  society,  lav  longr  In  bed,  and 
eren  went  seven  days  Without  hefnj^ 
airaved ;  his  health  and  appearance, 
however,  as  the  gentlemen  already  aU 
Inded  to  avowed,  did  hot  appear  td 
ioiFer. 

But  then  none  of  the  witnesses  a1)0te 
mentioned  could  speak  with  regard  to 
hh  private  or  domestic  habits. 

OA  behalf  of  the  defendatits,  it  WM 
proved  by  the  e«'idence  of  his  lordship'a 
housekeeper,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
for  twelve  years  before  his  death  of 
swallowing  some  laudanum  before  he 
went  out,  whenever  he  was  irritated, 
Und  at  night  when  he  went  to  bed ;  and 
that  he  had  acquired  the  practice,  too; 
of  taking  large  doseS,  one  of  his  house* 
keeper's  giving  it  to  him  occiasionally 
when  lie  went  to  bed,  tit  a  table-spoon f\ll 
for  a  dose.  It  was  also  proted  bv  somii 
of  his  female  servants  that  When  fie  first 
{fot  up  in  the  morninir  he  wa^  so  stiff  ai 
to  require  to  lean  heavily  with  hisbands 
on  hfs  arm-chair  to  rai^e  himself,  aud 
that  he  was  generally  listless  atid  in  lot^ 
spirits ;  that  his  appetite  was  so  small 
that  a  partridge  would  serve  him  three 
davs  for  his  dinner,  and  that  he  sat 
dnnking  spirits  and  water  till  late  itt 
the  evening,  when  he  became  not  on- 
frequently  intoxicated.  Dr.  Aber* 
crombie  also  deposed,  that  when  he 
viaitH  the  Barl  of  Mar  ih  18^25,  for 
stoma'ch  complaints,  lie  found  him  with 
ft  constitutioil  enfeebled  and  brtiken 
down,  although  he  had  not  anyde6ni(« 
eoDi  plaint. '  It  tvas  further  proved,  that 
about  theclose  of  1825,  and  the  eariy 
part  uf  1826,  he  had  puri^hased  at  the 
rate  of  forty-nine  grains  of  Solid  opium 
and  dne  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  ;  and 
that  during  th^  rest  Of  IffX,  as  well  ail 
the  tiro  subsequent  yearsi  he  purchased 
opium,  chiefly  in  the  fornl  of  laudanum, 
at  the  rate  of  two,  two  and  a  hatf,  and 
three  ounces  daily. 

Thus  the  evidence  clearly  wint  to 

throve  that  a  confirmed  habit  of  taking 
aiidanum  really  did  eHiVi';  yet  it  is  tf 
curions  fact,  that  of  scverni  eminent 
physlelani,  among  fheta  bh  'Christison 
himself,  with  Dfs.  Abercrombie,  Aln^hf 
4ad  DuUetA, who wereeilMinad miM 


pan  of  the  lusnraheaCdmpany,  hot  on6 
could  prove  from  direct  expericnee  that 
such  habit  was  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
Mr.  Macfarlan,  indeed,  a  8urgeon-apo<i 
thecary,  deposed  that  he  knew  otie  per^ 
ion,  a  female,  who  used  laudanum  to 
the  extent  of  two  ounces  daily,  fo^  many 
years,  and  Atho  was  about  the  age  of 
Sixty— of  what  disease  he  Could  not  re« 
tn  ember. 

The  Lord  Chief  G6mmIssioner  sttiti^ 
tnedupfortheplaintlfis,  aiid  th^  juft 
decided  in  their  favour,  by  fihding  the 
Insurance  Company  lialde. 

But  who  will  not  agree  with  Dn 
Ohristison  in  his  deliberately  expressed 
opinion,  that  the  verdict  m  this  ca96 
was  "  neither  founded  in  reason^  not 
supported  by  the  evidence  V  The  pre- 
siding judge,  in  his  charge,  made  som6 
most  extraordinary  assumptions:  h6 
neither  considered  'that  Earl  Mar  tOok 
opium  to  the  extent  that  Should  lAnkh 
it  important  to  the  Company  to  knoit 
(t,  or  obligatory  on  his  lordship  to  re- 
Veal  it$  nor  did  the  Lord  Commissioneir 
think  it  possible  that  opium  <^ould  hara 
been  taken  to  a  pernicious  extent,  whett 
Lord  Mar,  to  his  personal  friends  and 
out-of-door  servants,  dk^ver  presented 
any  of  those  effects  usually  believed  itt 
arise  from  such  a  pi^aCtiee.  On  thes^ 
poiiiti  it  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  C.thiit 
thejudge  must  have  been  most  lairienU 
ably  unable  to  appreciate  oit^  fact  givefi 
iu  evidence-*^namelr,  the  habitualdos^ 
bf  a  table-spoonful.  dWoiii  tO  by  th^ 
housekeeper :  nor  CoUld  the  ceuH  WOrt 
been  aware  Of  the  pt^coliar  effects  of  thei 
Opium  eater's  allowance.  **  ft  will  bd 
keen,*'  say<k  the  l<:amed  professor, 
*«  from  what  will  b^  presently  said  6f 
the  operation  of  opium  upoti  pefsoiii 
addicted  to  it,  that  in  this  eotintry.  kt 
least,  the  usual  effects  of  the  opiudi 
eatei^s  dose  is  neither  to  thro#  him  into 
a  state  like  the  excitement  of  intoxlca* . 
tion  f^om  wine  and  Spirits,  nor  to  in* 
dace  for  some  tiine  heaviness  and  livm 
por,  but  simply  to  remove  dulness  ai^ci 
depression ^to  make  him  alert  in  bis 
occupations  and  conversible  itt  his  intehi 
course  with  dthei^ — to  dccasioa,  itt 
abort,  a  State  of  mind  and  body  whicH 
no  one  would  Sifppose',  at  all  events,  nof 
one  not  aivafe  of  the  habit  Would  sup<k 
pose,  indicated  aiiy  thing  uniisual  in  hii 
tfondiilon  at  the  time.'*  Here,  wC  miid 
Confess,  the  Doctor  is  considerably  a( 
wsue  with  ihi  Eiiglt^  opiom^afer  t  hh 
l>e  Quin(<y  wo^ld  hardly  allbW  th^  tfief 
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effect  of  hit  dose  was  merely  to  put  him 
on  a  par  with  other  people. 

With  regard  to  the  question^  "  whe- 
ther the  habit  of  opium  eating  is  detri- 
mental to  health  and  longevity?"  Dr. 
Christison  gives  us  some  most  valuable 
information.  He  does  not  think  that  it 
is  by  any  means  a  neceuary  consequence 
that  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  must 
tend  to  shorten  life :  but  such  he  infers 
to  be  the  general  rule,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  exceptions  are 
hitherto  overwhelmingly  the  more  strik- 
ing in  the  inductive  list.  "  The  follow- 
ing cases,"  says  Dr.  C.  "  have  been 
communicated  to  me  hy  several  of  my 
friends,  on  whose  information  I  can 
place  reliance.*' 

"  1.  A  young  lady  of  five-and-twenty 
has  taken  it  largely  for  fifteen  years,  ft 
.was  first  administered  secretly  by  her 
nurse  to  keep  her  quiet  and  save  trou- 
ble ;  and  the  unhappy  lady  was  subse- 
quently compelled  to  keep  up  the  prac- 
tice for  her  comfort.  She  enjoys  good 
Jiealth.  2.  A  female,  a  patient  of  mine 
in  the  Infirmary,  a  martyr  to  the  rheu- 
matism, took  It  for  ten  years  previous 
to  her  fortieth  year  in  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  daily  of  solid  opium.  iShe  then 
gave  it  up.  Six  months  afterwards  she 
was  attacked  with  jaundice;  subse- 
Quently  she  was  several  times  severely 
Jll  of  rheumatism  ;  and  she  died  in  her 
forty-third  year  of  consumption.  'I'his 
woman,  however,  led  a  licentious  life 
from  an  early  period.  3.  A  well-known 
literary  gentleman  who  has  taken  lau- 
danum with  some  intermissions  for 
twenty  years,  and  occasionally  to  the 
extent  of  nine  or  ten  ounces  daily,  had 
-now  attained  his  forty-fifth  year.  He  is 
spare  in  form,  looks  older  than  he  is, 
but  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  good 
deal  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  enjoys  tole- 
rably good  health  so  long  as  be  takes 
sufficient  exercise.  His  allowance  when 
i  had  last  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him  was  about  nine  drachms  of 
iandanuin  daily.  4.  A  lady  in  this  city, 
after  drinking  laudanum  to  excess  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  died  about 
the  age  of  fifty.  No  information  could 
be  supplied  of  the  disease  of  which  she 
^ied.  5.  A  lady  of  the  same  age  takes 
about  three  ounces  daily,  and  has  used 
it  for  many  years.  She  appears  to  en- 
joy good  health.  ^.  A  lady,  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  has  taken  it  above  twenty 
years,  and  is  in  good  health.  7*  A 
charwoman,  who  bad  been  in  the  daily 
practice  of  dridking  two  ounces  of  lau- 


danum for  many  yean,  died  at  tbe  a^ 
of  sixty.  The  gentleman  who  has  stated 
this  fact,  does  nut  remember  what  dU- 
ease  she  died  of,  although  he  dissected 
the  dead  body.  8.  An  eminent  literarv 
gentleman^[Here  is  our  valued  fricodi 
—/ am t»/armed—r Why, — is  nut  Dr.  C. 
acquainted  with  hiro?  Of  course,  he 
has  read  the  book] — has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  laudanum  since  be  was 
fifteen  ;  and  his  daily  allowance  has 
sometimes  been  a  quart  bottle  (tweoty- 
six  ounces)  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
laudanum  and  one  of  alcohol.  Enor- 
mous as  this  dose  may  appear,  I  am  as- 
sured this  fact  is  well  known  to  his  ae- 
quaintances.  He  is  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  enjoys  good  health.  9.  A 
lady  of  seventy,  now  alive,  has  takes 
about  an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  for 
nearly  forty  years.  She  enjoys  tolera- 
ble health,  and  every  year  travels  great 
distances  to  visit  her  friends.  10.  An 
old  woman  of  eighty  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Leith,  after  taking  about  half 
an  ounce  of  laudanum  daily  for  nearly 
forty  years  %  and  she  enjoyed  tolerable 
health  all  the  time." 

These  are,  indeed,  very  curious  facts, 
shewing  how  little  are  it  priori  assump- 
tions to  be  trusted  relative  to  the  affini- 
ties between  opium  and  the  human 
stomach :  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  if 
Mr.De  Quincy  ever  exaggerates,  it  mnst 
be  in  dwelling  so  piteousiy  on  the  dis- 
tresses of  his  digestive  apparatus.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  jthe  above  list  tliata  con- 
siderable number  of  opium-eaters  may  at- 
tain  a  good  old  age,  and  that  taken  u  ith 
caution,  however  largely  taken,  opium  is 
no  more  injurious  to  longevity  than  ad- 
diction to  ardent  spirits  is.  Nobody 
will  dispute  the  point  with  Dr.  Christi- 
son, that  both  drunkenness  und  opium 
eating  are  dangerous  habits,  and  very 
liable  to  kill.  He  will  not,  indeed, 
allow  that  even  a  fair  proportion  of 
opium  eaters  live  out  their  due  propor- 
tion of  life ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  he  cannot  produce  a  tingU  rust  in 
which  the  habit  proved  prematurely  and 
decidedly  destructive.  Tlie  probability, 
however^  is,  as  he  says,  that  many  really 
die  at  an  early  age  of  the  effects  of 
opium  eating  whose  habits  are  never 
heard  of,  simply  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  die  young,  before  their  secret 
is  detected. 

How  secretly  the  habit  is  sometimes 
indulged,  may  be  conjecture<l  from  the 
following  notes:*-"  in  case  sixth, 
the    lady's     medical      attendant     was 
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80  completely  ignorant  of  the  habit 
existing^,  that,  on  beiii^  summoned 
to  ber  aid  on  account  of  an  at- 
tack of  diarrhoea,  he  ordered  an  ordi- 
nary dose  of  opium,  and  was  first 
warned  of  the  true  state  of  matters  by 
the  apothecary,  to  whom  the  prescrip- 
tiou  was  taken,  and  who  had  supplied 
tbe  drug  for  her  daily  use.  In  case 
ninth  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  some  of  the  lady's  most 
intimate  friends  are  not  at  all  aware  of 
her  having  fallen  into  the  habit.  In 
case  third  I  can  state  from  personal 
observation,  that  even  after  being  told 
of  the  habit  existing,  no  one  could  dis- 
cover it  from  the  gentleman's  appear- 
ance, conversation,  or  acts.  I  am  fur- 
ther inclined  to  think,  that  in  many  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  eat  opium,  this 
drug,  when  it  does  not  induce  sleep  or 
produce  disagreeable  idiosyncratic  ef- 
fects, occasions  tranquillity  and  bril- 
liancy of  ideas ;  and  that  such  effects 
will  be  often  experienced,  when  its  so- 
porific influence  is  resisted  by  an  exer- 
tion of  the  will.  In  all  such  instances, 
and  notoriously  in  all  opium  eaters,  the 
stage  of  elevation  is  followed  by  one  of 
gloom,  depression,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
But  the  opium  eater  usually  takes  care 
not  to  he  seep  at  that  time ;  and  if  he 
is  compelled  to  appear  ip  society,  he 
alters  the  face  of  matters  by  renewing 
his  dose." 

To  some  it  might  appear  strange  that 
opium  eaters  are  not  harassed  with  cos- 
tiveness,  and  perpetually  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  laxative  medicine.  Some 
importance  was  attempted  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  circumstance  that  Lord  Mar 
was  very  little  affected  in  that  way; 
but  it  was  very  nropcrly  abandoned  at 
the  time  of  the  trial.  The  trntli  is,  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  persona  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  opium  seem  to  Re- 
quire no  laxatives  at  all :  the  subject  of 
case  6,  for  example,  requires  no  laxa- 
tives ;  nor  did  the  charwoman  (No.  7) 
get  laxatives  at  the  shop  where  she  got 
her  laudanum.  Yet  the. occurrence  of 
costireness  after  opium  must  Ptill,  in 
Dr.  C.'s  opinion,  be  accounted  the^CTi*. 
ral  rule — the  cases  of  unobstructed 
bowels  just  alluded  to  being  most  pro- 
bably no  more  than  exceptions. 

And^  the  conclusion  to  which  his 
reasoning  brings  the  professor  is  this, 
"  /  eaunoi  bring  mwlfto  think  that  the 
habitual  use  of  a  drug  which  produces 
such  permanent  narcotic  effects  as 
opium,  disorders  subsequently  the  diges- 


tive  functions  in  so  ffreat  a  degree, 
leaves  those  who  use  it  habitually  in  so 
miserable  a  state  during  tbe  interval  of 
using  it,  as  appears  from  their  own  con- 
fession, and  leads  obviously  to  emacia- 
tion and  a  worn-out  elderly  appearance 
at  an  early  period  of  life  can  be  consis- 
tent in  general  with  the  enjoyment  of 
health  f  and  the  chance  of  an  average  pro- 
longation  of  the  term  of  human  life,*^ 

The  practical  inference  is,  that  tha 
opium-eater's  life  is  uninsurable;  and 
with  this  persuasion.  Dr.  Cbristison 
thinks  it  bis  duty  to  remind  both 
Companies'  physicians,  and  medical 
referees,  that  the  pernicious  habit 
may  exist  where  it  is  least  suspected  by 
medical  attendants  or  intimate  friends, 
and  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  general  to 
be  detected  by  the  phenomena  to  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  it  usually 
gives  rise. 

Letters  on  ChoUra.    By  Dr.  Bbcker, 

of  Berlin.  Murray,  1831. 
This  h  a  very  interesting  document 
abounding  in  details  at  once  extensive 
and  minute,  followed  by  logical  and 
important  inferences.  Dr.  Becker  is  a 
contagionist,  and  the  grounds  of  his 
opiniun  are  of  the  most  convincing  de- 
scription; but  our  space  admits  not  of 
our  entering  upon  them  i  and  our  ob- 
ject at  present  is  only  to  point  out  to 
our  readers  where  they  may  find  a  mos( 
lurid  and  perspicuous  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  cholera  in 
Europe  generally,  and  in  Berlin  more 
particularly.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  John  Thom« 
son,  of  Edinburgh;  and  from  being  en- 
titled No.  I.,  we  hope  that  more  are  to 
follow,  it  is  written  in  a  style  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity,  and  which,  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreigner,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  extraordinary,  considered  mere- 
W  as  a  piece  of  composition.  Dr. 
Becker  shews  himself  to  be  a  pupil 
worthy  of  his  distinguished  master. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry  FamiUarJy 
Explained,  and  Practically  IllustraU 
ed.  Parti.  Attraction,  Heai,  Light, 
Electricity.  Murray,  183K  100 
Cuts.    6s. 

A  PRETTY  little  work,  well  executed, 
and  capitally  "  got  up."  It  will  prove 
very  attractive  to  the  young  chemist— 
rendering  the  first  steps  of  the  study 
simple  and  attractive. 
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A  Trmfti$£  on  tkt  Dueasn  ofiJU  Bfnx^ 
and  Grtat  Vesseh^  4'<?-  By  J.  Hap«, 
M.a&v.    Kiad,1832. 

Dr.  Hopb  h  well  know^n  to  the  readers 
of  this  joarnikl,  q»  the  author  of  some 
very  inlercstinjf  conirihutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  heart,  ouhlished  some 
months  bj^o.  In  the  volume  before  us 
we  find  his  riews  more  fully  detailed, 
and  his  doctrines  expanded  into  etabo. 
rate  and  comprehensive  essays,  consti* 
tttttnfjr  the  most  complete  uork  in  the 
En^Hssh  )angua<2^e  on  tlie  subject  to 
n'hieh  they  relate.  At  a  future  time  «ve 
shall  enter  upon  the  cooskleration  of  its 
contents,  in  one  or  more  articles  ;  but, 
for  the  present,  the  press  of  other  mat- 
lew,  JfMOl  of  greater,  at  least  of  more 
Immediate  and  current  interest,  denies 
us  the  space  which  would  be  requisite 
ts»  do  any  kind  of  justice  to  the  subject. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  14,  1832. 


•'  LiMt  omnAiM,  licet  eClAin  mfhl,  itlmttfttem  A  r* 
««  J/C(tt^  tiitrli  p»tM4M  qnodo  veniendi  In  pn^ 
Ucum  lit,  a(cen41perlculumoiHirccuB(K**— CiGC  Act, 


ON  THE  CIRCUMSTANCESBY  WHICH 
THR  RAVAGES  OF  CHOLERA  ARE; 
INCREASED  AND  DIMINISHED. 

1V«  endeavonred  in  two  Teading  articles^ 
published  soine  weeks  ago,  toiavestU 
gtvte  the  numner  i»  which  Cholera  U 
propagatedj,  and  our  ioferenee  was,  that 
the  disease,  whatever  its  origin  may 
have  been,  is  now  at  least  cartaiAly 
traasmissible*  anct  oftea  transmitted, 
irou»  u»an  to  naii.  Our  readers  need 
not  aM>rehend  that  we  are  gonif^  to  re- 
sume the  discussion  ra  contagion ;  in- 
deed we  have  nothing  new  to^  iirge  9t 
that  pmat.;  and  if  we  did  Bcit  succeed 
VI  eoAViMiag  Shen  before,  nothing  fur- 
fher  which  we  could  urge  would  be 
likely  to  win  their  assent  to  oar  opi- 
•ten;— but  we  arc  desirous  of  directing 
their  atleatlun  on  thQ  pceitam  e«eask>n  to 
%fim%  o4h«r  pointa  comecitd  with  thi» 


important  subject.    Aa  manjr  an  ei* 

poacd  to  the  causes  of  cholera  witk  ias. 
paniry,  it  becomes  a  vtry  impMtMt 
in()uiry  to  inve9ti^ate,  what  we  the  tm- 
cuinstances  which  facUitttew  f«Urd  iu 
propa^aliod  \  sifaat  k  tite  coadittoo  or 
pecttiiarity  ef  constitution  which  la 
some  gives  effect  to  that  infloeace 
which  the  majority  resist  ? 

In  the  first  |4ace  it  is  to  be  remerkei 
tliat  a  certain,  as  yet  anascertaieed,  pre. 
portion  of  mankind,  seem  incapable  oi 
having  tlie  disease  at  all,  and  thai  a  sirai* 
lar  immunity  is  acquired  by  tho«e  whe 
have  had  the  disease  and   recovered. 
The  first  of  these  positiona  is  generally 
admitted,  while  with  regardto  the  second. 
the  records  of  the  Cholera  in  India  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  theee  who  et- 
caped  the  first  attack  had  very  rarely 
indeed  to  encounter  a  second.     It  tbos 
appears  that  the  namher   of   peraoos 
who  present  materiaU  on  which  tkepea- 
lilence  may  feed,   must  daily  become 
diminished  in  every  country  where  it 
rages,  not  merely  by  the  deaths  which 
occur,  but  by  many  purcbasiag  their  im* 
mnniiy  hy  hevbg  passed  threap  the  or- 
deal  with  safety.   Besides,  ilis  distinctfy 
made  out  by  Mr.Jamieson*  that  not  only 
those  ivho  had  undergone  ita  attack  wera 
comparatively  free  from  its  futiife  ra. 
vages,  but  thatindivldeal»,and  even  large 
bodies  of  men  who  had  been  exposed  to 
it*  influence— that  is,  who  had  beoe  in 
places  where  it  was  prevaiKag  and  es- 
caped, were  thereby  aacertained  to  be 
less  liable  at  any  future   time  tg   be 
brought  und>r  its  influence.    For  ex- 
ample, the  centre  diviuonof  the  Bengal 
army  suffered  very  severely  from  eho. 
lera,  which  after  a  time  subsided.  Now 
••  when  this  force  broke  qp  after  the  ttr* 
mination  of  the  campaign,  h»  Mitfesty^a 
24lh  r^lNieot  of  dragoons,  and  87th 
regiment  of  fQN>t,  and  the  1st  battalion 
9th  regiment  native  infantry  marched  to 
Cawnpore,  where  they  were  stationed 
in  AprU  and  May,  when  the  ciiy  and 
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cwitoomcBt  were  suffermf  from  the  dii- 
i  eMe.  At  tbis  time  the  24cb  dra^oont 
r  lematned  qnile  free;  tbe  87th  bad  ooly 
two  t  ligb  t  case»  a  raonf^  re  cr  ttit#,  who  bml 
I  iM>t  been  witb  ibe  centre  divbion— uo 
dealb;  and  tbe  Isi  battaliui»  8tb  natifc 
iafaotry  bad,  according'  to  one  state- 
ment, no  case,  and  according  to  ano- 
ther, three  or  four,  all  slight  attacks^." 
Yet  tbe  disease  raged  around  them,  and 
tbe  corps  last  meBtiooed  was  actually 
placed  riglit  between  two  others,  both  of 
ivhkb  »«ffr red  severely.  Tbi s  is  an  ill us- 
tratioQ  of  the  diminished  susceptibility 
reMlting  from  having  been  previously 
sflbjected  to  the  viMtation  of  tbe  dis- 
ease; and  Oft  this  we  would  remark,  tbe 
tfae  explanation  appears  to  be  afforded 
of  tbecttrioM  phenooaenoa  occasionally 
presented  by  a  regiment  remaining 
healthy  aocf  untouched,  while  others  is 
the  vwiatty  are  iMing  decimated,  a  cir* 
comstance  which  has  often  been  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  coiita* 
ffioun.  But  it  IS  obvious — ^if  our  data  be 
correct — that  such  a  body  of  men  stands 
unharmed  in  the  midst  of  surroundrng 
cliolefa,  just  as  persons  wlio  hare  pre* 
vta^ly  bad  amatt-pox,  er  been  vacduat- 
e4r  enjoy  comfNinitive  safety  daring  a  va« 
ri«lo«s  epidemic.  This  principle  of  tbe 
great  infrequency  of  second  attacks,  while 
it  brings  tbe  disease  closer  to  those  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  contagious,  ta 
in  the  highest  degree  coaaolatory  and 
eoeooragiiig,  because  it  teaches  os  that 
erea  if  cholera  shoald  revisit,  duciog 
the  life-time  of  the  same  generation,  any 
place  which  has  once  been  fully  sub* 
jected  to  its  scoorge»  it  will  find  tbe  po- 
pulatioa  much  tess  obnoxio«s  to  its 
iBiaence.  We  hear,  indeed,  some  who 
Ivavebeenhiladia  talk  of  having  ba<l 
the  disease  more  than  once  ;  but  tliese 
cases  reeeive  a  really  expfanation  in  the 
notorioiis  fact,  that  every  attack  in 
which  vomitrng  or  pvrging  was  present, 
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while  some  are  vain  of  "  the  dangers 
they  have  passed,"  and  boast  of  having 
bad  the  disease  half  a  dosen  times.  Tbe 
most  atulientic  records  of  the  disease, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  however,  are 
opposed  to  this  idea.  "  We  should, 
perhaps,  not  be  far  wide  of  the 
truth  (says  Mr.  Jamieson)  were  we 
to  affirm,  that  of  tbe  many  millions 
alUcked,  the  returns  of  the  whole 
country  do  not  aSbrd  a  score  of  welU 
authenticated  cases  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  after  tbe  removal  of  the  de- 
bility and  every  other  consequence  of 
tbe  primary  attack^" 

But  in  pUces  which  the  malady  has 
not  yet  visited,  it  is  of  still  more  press^ 
ing  moment  to  decide  what  class  of 
persons  is  uiost  tiablo  to  its  inroads. 
••The  pestilence  knows  its  victims/' 
says  the  apathetic  philosopher  of  China, 
and  regarding  it  as  a  convenient  mode 
of  thinning  a  population  too  dense  for 
his  resources,  be  takes  no  steps  to  miti» 
gate  iu  violence.  True  it  is,  that  the 
lowest  classes  of  society,  whether  their 
iiegradatien  arise  from  destitution  or 
from  vice,  are  the  first  to  fall  beneath 
tbe  blow ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
mulfipiicatioii  of  the  disease,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  increases  in  at  least  an 
equal  ratio  the  intensity  of  theconta^ 
mination,  and  thus  brings  under  its  in* 
fiuence  those  who  wouki  have  escaped 
liad  this  cooeentralion  of  tbe  virus  been 
prevented.  Tliere  is  no  well-grounded 
security  in  tbe  phiU$9pkie  view  whidl 
this  stoical  indifference  to  the  mise- 
ries of  others  weald  beget  i  and  we  in- 
sist upo»  this  the  more,  because,  though 
liackwardness  in  tbe 'cause  of  charity 
is  a  reproach  whieh  eannet  fairly  be 
cast  npOD  our  countrymes,  yet  there 
is  a  disposition  inherent  in  huinam 
nature  to  contemplate  with  more  eon* 
placency  dangers  from  wbieb  we  deem 
ourselves  comparatively  free.  Al*' 
ready  tbe  idea  which  is  daily  becomfiag 
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more  prefalent,  that  cholerm  coii6ne8  ita 
attacks  to  the  profli^rate  and  to  the 
poor,  hat  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  re- 
conciling their  wealthier  and  more, 
prodent  brethren  to  the  presence  of 
the  malady  ; — indeed  it  is  wonderful 
with  what  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence  those  who  regard  themselves 
as  in  the  "  better"  class,  behold  the  ra- 
vages of  a  pestilence  which  they  con- 
ceive will  never  reach  their  privileged 
order.  But  if  the  general  principle 
be  true,  it  is  so  only  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  its  operation  has  been  most 
conspicuous  where  the  most  active  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  provide  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  not  the  means  to 
command  it  for  themselves.  In  none 
of  the  towns  of  Europe  which  cholera 
has  yet  visited  were  preparations  of  a 
more  extensive  and  judicious  nature 
made  than  in  Berlin.  The  city  was  divid- 
ed into  fifty-eight  (!)  different  districts, 
each  distinctly  marked  and  provided 
with  its  committee  of  management  and 
its  medical  attendants.  There  was  no 
quarter  of  the  town  in  which  a  cholera 
hospital  was  not  opened,  and  persons 
were  appointed  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  cases,  with  a  view  to  giving  instant 
notice  of  their  occurrence,  that  imme- 
diate assistance  might  be  afforded. 
Under  these  excellent  arrangements  the 
disease  was  prevented  from  extending  in 
a  degree  at  all  commensurate  with  its 
mvages  in  most  other  places,  and  its  al> 
most  total  exclusion  from  the  higher 
ranks,  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Becker,  in  his  most  inte- 
resting letter  to  Dr.  Thomson,  in  which, 
speaking  of  its  comparative  infrequency 
in  private  practice,  he  says,  "  nor  has  a 
single  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  any  of 
the  numerous  families  who  habitually 
consult  my  valued  friend  Dr.  Horn, 
well  known  to  have  by  far  the  most  ex- 
tensive practice  in  Berlin."  When, 
however,  from  a  machinery  thus  ad- 
irably  contrived  and  called  into  ope- 


ration Ibe  Boment  it  was  required,  we 
turn  to  the  arrangemenu  made  ia 
this  metropolis,  we  mutt  ackoowledg* 
that  in  some  things  arbitrary  govern- 
ments have  still  the  advantage  of  ua. 
From  mutual  jealousies,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  unwillingness  to  submit 
to  dictation,  most  of  the  parishes  id 
London  are  to  thb  hour  lamentably  de- 
void of  the  necessary  pfeparatious. 
In  some  few  districts  small  receiving 
houses  have  been  prepared,  but  tbey  do 
not  amount  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what 
ought,  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  ooui- 
pkted.  Not  only  is  it  requisite  thai 
the  subdivisions  into  districts  abould  be 
accurately  made,  but^houses  to  serve 
as  hospitals,  if  required,  should  be 
prepared  within  a  moderate  distance, 
of  each  locality  when  the  disease  ia 
most  to  be  apprehended.  We  aic  by 
no  means  among  those  who  would  ad- 
vocate measures  calculated  to  exdte. 
any  thing  like  panic— and  we  have  for- 
merly expressed  ourselves  strongly 
upon  this  point—but  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced, from  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Cholera,  that,  as  a  great  general 
rule,  its  ravages  have  been  most  appall- 
ing, where  least  preparation  had  been 
made  for  its  reception,  or  where  (as  at 
St.  Petersburgh)  the  infJstuatioD  and 
brutish  ignorance  of  the  people  res- 
dfj-ed  all  sanitary  measures  abortive. 

It  is  likewise  but  too  true,  as  an 
able  contemporary*  has  obaerved, 
that,  **  misled  by  the  ignorant  conjec- 
tures and  reckless  averments  of  editors 
and  other  writers  in  the  daily  press, 
especially  of  London,  many  persons  have 
been  induced  to  believe,  tha(  there  is 
little  occasion  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the 
threatened  visitor,  or  to  make  any  seri- 
ous preparation  for  its  approach."  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  moral . 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  coastiio. 
tion  of  man,  excitement  is  often  foUow- 

•  Editor  of  the  Ediobiirf  h  llcdUal  wad  SuaU 
cal  JounaL  ^^ 
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ed  by  perildos  inactivity :  thus  the  pub- 
lic Imviiig  bad  thor  feara  raiised  above 
all  reasonable  calculation,  and  soon 
finding  that  day  after  day  passed  on 
without  the  pestilence  appearing  among 
tbem«  and'  that  the  machinery  of  society 
went  on  as  before,  began  after  a  time 
to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  their  terror ; 
and  finding  that  they  had  clothed  the 
evil  with  more  than  its  real  horrors, 
have  passed  into  the  equally  erroneous 
and  more  dangerous  condition  of  doubt- 
ing or  denying  its  existence  altogether; 
indeed  some  of  the  conductors  of  the 
public  press  have  had  the  unparalleled 
folly  to  hold  it  up  to  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  as  a  phantom  only 
—a  mere  political  contrivance,  got 
np  for  party  purposes.  This  state 
of  treacherous  apathy  has  led,  in  many 
places,  to  a  neglect  of  the  necessary 
preparations,  and,  we  believe,  in  none 
more  remarkably  than  in  this  metro- 
polis. 

It  wouM  certainly  be  proper  to  have 
at  least  some  hospitals  in  London,  with 
every  preparation  and  arrangement  for 
giving  an  immediate  trial  to  the  nume- 
rous and  important  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  by  various  writers,  but 
which  the  want  of  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances and  means  has  hitherto  ren- 
dered impossible.  We  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases— the  application  of  galva- 
nism, and  other  agents— which,  though 
partially  tried,  have  never  been  adopted 
to  an  extent  at  all  calculated  to  establish 
either  their  power  or  their  inefficiency. 
At  Sunderland  partial  success  attended 
the  inhalation  of  a  few  bladders  full  of 
oxygen;  and  a  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  pulse  was  produced  in  some  cases, 
even  by  injecting  the  gas  into  the  rec- 
tum. Now,  in  order  to  try  the  effect 
either  of  this,  or  of  nitrous  oxyde,  on 
the  lungs,  it  ought  to  be  so  contrived, 
not  that  the  patient  is  merely  enabled 
to  make  a  few  laboured  inspirations. 


but  hei  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  to  be  breathed.  • 

Medical  men  ought  to  b6  engaged 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
cholera  patients,  and  they  ought  to  be 
liberally  paid.  It  was  not  without  in-* 
dignation  that  we  heard  an  attempt  had 
lately  been  made  in  the  opulent  parish 
of  St.  James's,  to  impose  this  great  ad- 
ditional labour  and  responsibility  on  the 
ordinary  attendant  of  the  poor.  Ihe 
attempt  failed  indeed,  but  it  is  disgrace-  ~ 
ful  that  it  was  ever  made.  Taking  the 
whole  state  of  the  metropolis,  we  regard 
the  organization  of  the  machinery  by 
which  it  u  intended  to  break  the  force 
of  the  visitation,  should  it  occur,  as 
exceedingly  defective ;  but  John  Bull 
never  will  learn  any  thing,  except  under  ' 
the  hardest  of  all  masters— experience  i 
and  your  parish  vestry  is  a  variety  of 
the  genus,  which  even  this  severe  moni-  * 
tor  seems  incapable  of  instructing. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression : 
the  proportion  of  mankind  suscepti- 
ble of  cholera  seems  to  be  decidedly 
smaller  than  holds  good  with  respect  to 
small- pox,  plague^  or  other  malignant 
epidemic  or  contagious  diseases;  we 
know  of  no  data,  however,  on  which  any 
rational  calculation  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  can  be  founded.  Then  there  are 
other  certain  peculiarities;  which  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  with  regard  to  cholera  : 
thus  children,  though  not  entirely  ex- 
empt, are  much  less  liable  to  it  than 
adults ;  women  too,  according  to  gene- 
ral observation,  are  less  susceptible  than 
men,  a  circumstance  which  shews  that 
something  more  than  relative  degrees 
of  strength  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count*. But  again,  in  all  countries 
prostitutes  have  suffered  very  severely, 
proving  that  depravity  is  the  most  pow« 
erful  ally  to  cholera  in  either  sex 
alike.     There  are  differences  between 

*  The  only  writtr  who  gives  a  different  account 
ou  this  point,  lo  fkr  as  we  know,  is  Dr.  Ogden,  of 
Sunderland,  lu  an  Interesting  letter  published  la 
our  Sapplemeiktary  Number  Isat  week. 
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most  rolMtttaad  btahky  Inibil,  aidibe 
laal '  wbom  we  tbonkl  expert  lo  be'oW 
DOxiouB  to  dnferar  »etzeil  by  it,  evca 
when  it  w»s  not  pFerailiii^  to  anj  eom* 
mdenble  dej^ree  or  in  iu  tery  wdnt 
forms  r'  SHilL,  on  the  ^eat  scale,  it 
is  troe  tbal  thejr  wfao'  lead  rcytilar  aad 
ientperate  Hm,  and  who  are  provid- 
ed with  proper  dotbid^,  are  less  Ks. 
Ue  to  tlie  disease  tliait  those  aioaod 
tkem  who  are  diflerentlf  drcms- 
st8Dceff«  ''  The  alssost  coipplete  ia* 
smnity  of  the  garrnon  of  BerKa  froa 
eholera  (sara  Dr.  Becker),  is  ehirdf  to 
he  atcribed  to  the  paras  takes  to  gite 
dtt  sokfiefftf  additioBal  waroi  dotbiof, 
and  to  forcoitfoatbein  aheabhydieti*^ 
and  instances  of  a  stnubt  aatore  might 
he  multiplied  to  almost  aof  eatent. 

Of  all  the  olmsna  dc? iatiooa  froas  the 
ordmary  coaditbn  of  the  body,  that 
which  iveakeas  the  detesive  powers  of 
tka  syitem  agatast  cfaolerm  most  re. 
markably,  is  diarrbosa;  a  hci  which 
has  been  observed  alike  in  India  and 
Korope.  Nsy»  it  would  appear  thst 
purging,  ariiftciaUy  induced,  hasAeea- 
sionally  been  so  speedily  followed  hy  aa 
attack  of  cholera  as  Co  have  been  regard- 
ed ss  the  predisposing  canse.  It  may, 
however,  he  aastcer  of  reasonable 
dottht  whether  the  looseness  described 
as  prtetding  the  aUack  of  cholere,  bo 
not  in  reality  the  diicase  iUelf,  m  its 
earfy  stage  or  mit^ated  form,  la 
many,  particuUrly  if  met  by  proper  re- 
medies, it  sever  goes  farther;  and  we 
are  iadined  to  hope  thai  Ibn  6ivoar- 
able  result  may  often  bo  seeared 
by  means  of  proper  remetfes,  parti- 
culmly  emetics*.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence  in  favour  of  this  class  of  r». 
medics  in  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
in  its  early  stage,  and  in  coajane- 
tion  with  bleediag,  becoakcs  daily  more 
and  more  conviadag  i  and  is  one 
among  many  proofs  of  the  adrantago 
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stances  connected  with  the  disease, 
but  on  this  pohit  all  agree  >-'iotcm- 
peredct  gives  a  dnim  to  the  pes- 
tifence'  which  it  never  overlooks ; — m 
every  town  and  every  district,  from 
^he  CHinges  to  the  Wear,  the  drunkard 
has  been  the  object  of  its  earliest  at- 
tack and  its  most  ruthless  visitation. 
Kor  was  this  principle  ever  more  con- 
Ipieuouslyil  hist  rated  than  by  the  occur- 
retices  at  Gateshead,  wliere  intoxica- 
tion,  whidi  was  indnlged  in  to  a  frigbtfnl 
oxteat  on  Christmas  day,  accompanied 
hy  a  atroog  breeze  btowing  from  the 
north  and  orer  Newcastle,  where  the 
Please  existed*  wm  followed  by  the 
lamentaUe  hmption  of  cholera  whM 
has  been  so  often  alluded  to. 
<  Other  cottses,'produdag  an  excHahle 
slatp  of  body,  have  been  remarked 
aa  generating  a  similar  pronene^  to  the 
disease :  thus,  in  India,  ptyalism  was  so 
frequently  immediately  followed  by  cho- 
lera, as  to  leave  no  doabt  of  the  connex- 
hm  between  them ;  and  the  same  was  ob- 
served to  hold  good  with  respect  to  con- 
valescence from  fever,  or  other  diseases 
attended  with  mack  debilHy.  That  any 
thing  whkh  weakens  tke  body  and  ren- 
ders the  drcvlation  langard,  makes 
•neh  iadiviilual  more  sudceptible  of  the 
mabrfy,  may  therefore  be  assumed  as 
a  well-estabtiifbed  fart ;  but  wo  cannot 
tarn  to  the  converse  of  tlu;  proposittow 
with  e^al confidence— we  cannot  regani 
any  degree  of  bodily  vigoor  or  of  habi* 
toal  temperaacr,  as  doing  more  than 
diminishing  susceptibilily ;  they  caw 
aercr  entirely  destroy  it.  "  If  a  sur^ 
gcoor  on  the  arrival  of  a  regrmenr 
la  India,  were  to  point  out  those 
whom  he  thought  moct  likely  to  faH 
▼ietims  to  cholera  (says  IMr.  Orton)^ 
how  many  of  his  nHtrJM  men  would  lie 
passed  over  liy  the  disease,  and  how- 
many  more  would  it  single  out  whom 
ha  neasc  suspecUd  of  predisposition. 
Row  often  have  we  seta  persona  of  tha 


*  See  Uep^«n  of  Ur.  Scult  aad  Db  Ua^. 
■•f,  In  9w  tvppltfmcnttrrKvnber  of  Itmi  week. 
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nrhidi  bat.  Iie^  d€nv«l  frQiatUe«any 
miefiil  AmtU  aiMl  luggefttioost  oio  tbe  sub* 
ject  •(  cUolera,  cowiikatucaled  tbrouKb 
Uie  mectinin  of  ibe  periodical  (mtcs*,  U 
Ift  UiM  that  tbe  remcidy  is  not  new ;  but 
ii  is  equally  tr«e  that  it  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extenli  repuifnant  to  tUe  ootiona 
we  bad  la  tUis  country  formed  of  the 
disease,  and  that  it  is  but  recently «  and 
aioi*e  tbe  introduction  of  the  malady 
into  Europe,  tbat  tbis  treatmeui  baa 
become  otore  generally  adopted.  U 
Ykm,  indeed,  been  .used  ttore  eMensiT^y 
abroad  Umn  at  borne ;  probably  Itecause 
we  are  here  more  under  tbe  influence  of 
Um  liidian  practlcionera.  Froaa  tbe  de* 
tub  c<miAB(d  IB  ^ff  William  Gvieb^ 
toe'a  escelleni  paperi  aiid  from  Ibe 
Okiea  treated  at  Siinderlaa4  wbieb 
we  pobUabed  kst  .week\  it  will 
be  see*  tbat  brandy,  opium,  and  calo«> 
nact,  witk  or  without  bleeding,  were  the 
gteal  rtmedtea  employed  on  tbe  first 
irrttf  tkal  of  tbe  dkeaae^  but.  wiibout 
auy  evidcDco  v^iieb  woiUd  encourage  ua 
toplaireconidcnceilitbeiB:  inlact^tbie 
cweaidloded  to  demenstnte,  in  a  very 
striking  nannef,  the  inefficiency  of 
mere  atioMli,  and»  aa  u  consequence*, 
tbe  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  some 
other  ageoto  to  rouse  the  circulation  }— 
such  agenta  seem  to  present  tbemselvea 
in  emetiea.  Bet  we  must  pesipeae  till 
asMitber  opportunity  what  we  have  £sf- 
tber  to  say  ttu  tUs  auV^ed. 

JDB.  CLANNY'S  ALLEGED  BISGO- 

VERIES. 
Tat  reaifcrs  of  the  Gazette  wil?  proba- 
bly recoHect  that  we  have,  en  several 
recent  occasions,  alluded  to  the  equivo- 
cal light  in  which  I>r.  Ctanoy,  of  Sun- 
derland, has  lately  exhibited  himself,  m 
consequence  of  having  applied  to  theGo^ 
Ternment  for  a  re^vard  on  account  of  cer* 
tain  dbcoveries  regarding  cholera,  to  be 
communicated  to  them,  in  the  event  of 
coming  to  terms.     Dr.  Clanny^  first 

_    ,  ■     ■ \ 

*ttc  Sayylf  wiSirr  VtinmUt,  p.9LI^  tec. 


addreaa  was  passed  over  witk  ^icni 
eootemp^  bat  upon  bis  repeating  bis 
proposidSt  lie  recdved  a  leuer  frous 
Downing-^treet  couched  in  such  tsrma 
as  prevented  any  attempt  at  renewing 
tbe  correspondenee.  Fcnled  in  bis  eu- 
deavour  to  obtain  tbe  required  price* 
for  his  promised  disclosures,  tbe 
D«>ctor  turns  upon  us  as  bis  betrayers, 
and  in  allusion  to  tbe  Gazette,  thus 
addresses  himself  to  tbe  Editor  of  tbat 
periodical,  to  wbivb  all  turn  with  the 
certainty  of  a  favourable  recepiion« 
when  they  have  any  tbi^g  abusive  to 
communicete  ;— 

•«  Tbe  uncalled-for  attacks  nadeupoA 
me  by  tbe  Editor  of  that  journal,  to 
whom  1  never  spoke,  and  wbona  1  navet 
could  have  offended  in  tboogbt^  word» 
or  deed*  astonished  and  disgusted  me. 
What  has  this  personage  performed  foi 
medical  science  that  he  should  tbue 
treat  a  country  physicmn*  whuse  greets 
eat  delight  for  several  years  baa  beeih 
to  investigate  tbe  nature  of  disease  by 
tbe  md  of  science,  and  who,  aa  all  bis 
Criends  kBow«  baa  spent  a  foitune  in 
these  pursuita  ?  Had  such  pbysiciaa^ 
after  tbe  history  of  tbe  safety *biaip,  and 
tbe  investigation  of  the  proximate  ceuae 
of  typhus  fever,  no  right  to  ask  the  go-> 
verament  ef  his  country  vrbat  rewnrda 
be  might  expect  in  the  event  o£  bii 
making  discoveries  upon  the  subject  of 
epidemic  cholera  directly  known  to^thet 
gpvesnment,  without  having  the  advaii* 
tage  of  pubiisbiug  a  vohime  on  tbe  spot 
where  the  disease  commenced  in  these 
islands )  Had  he  aot  a  right  in  a  free 
stale,  when  his>  request  waanot  replied  to, 
to  stale  that  be  was  not  incUoed,  at  hia 
iaeoAvenience  and  detrinseat^  to  nkake 
such  disds^ures  public,  exespt  he  were 
suitably  encouraged  and  patronised? 
And  why  did  a  "  co«fideatial''  correa> 
pe«dence  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Auckland  find  its.  way  into  such  a  pubU** 
catioaaa  tbe  journal  BB(|neatk>a}  Wbik, 
tee»  such  a  pbysicua  wdi  knows  thai  the 
ample  taxes  he  has  paid  for  the  last 
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thirty  years  ba?e  been  partly  expended 
in  pampenn)^  pensioners,  he  recollects 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Jenner, 
no  medical  man,  whether  a  man  of 
science  or  not,  ever  received  one  far- 
thing of  public  money  since  that  phy- 
sician commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer.*' 

'   Divesting  the  sentiments  in  the  above 
extract  of  the  disguise  in  which  they 
are  clothed  by  Dr.  Clanny,  they  amount 
to  this:  —  !.  That  the  Editor  of  this 
journal    has    no    personal    knowledge 
whatever  of  the  Doctor,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  animadverted   on   his 
conduct  from  any  private  or  sinister 
motive.    2,  That  the  present  is  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  Dr.  Clanny  has 
claimed  a  reward  for  supposed  disco- 
veries,   nor   the    first  time  that  such 
daim  has  been  refused.     3.  That  he 
holds  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could.    4.  That  as  he  did 
not  -  obtain    his   price,  he    was    "  not 
inclined  to  make  such  disclosures  fmb» 
lie.'*     As  40  what  follows,  about  his 
*'  confidential "    correspondence    with 
Lord  Grey  finding   its    way  into  this 
journal,   we  have  to  say,— first,  that 
the  idea  of  his  having  a  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  Minister  on  a 
matter  so  entirely  public  as  the  alleged 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  cholera,  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous  ;  and,  in  the  next,  that 
the  correspondence   alluded   to  never 
was  published    in    this  or  any  other 
journal,  but  merely  stated  to  have  oc- 
curred,—a  statement,  the  accuracy  of 
Which  Dr.  Clanny  admits.    Then  as  to 
the  insinuation  that  there  is  any  paral- 
lelism between  his  case  and  Jenner's, 
he  forgets  that  the  great  philanthropist 
in  question  did  not  endeavour  to  make 
a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  his  discovery 
while  hundreds  were  dying  around  him^ 
but  promulgated  his  views  at  once  and 
unconditionally  to  the   world,    subse- 
quently receiving  his  recompense  as  the 
free  gift  of  a  grateful  country.     He 
says  that  w*c  insult  him,  as  the  reward 


of  "  bis  pains,  anxieties*  and  cares :" 
not  so ;  we  censured  him,  because  be 
offered,  if  paid,  to  communicale  to  the 
Government  certain  discoveries,  which 
he  conceives  himself  to  have  made,  and 
that  not  being  so  paid,  he  has  liitbertd 
kept  them  to  himself. 

That  any  discovery  has  been  made, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  conceive,  be- 
cause, as  we  before  stated,  the  rate 
of  mortality  at  Sunderland  has  re- 
mained nearly  one  in  three.  Dr. 
Clanny,  commenting  on  tbid  statement, 
says,  "  this  is  false ;  as  our  daily  Usu 
show  a  gradual  decrease  of  cases  and 
of  deaths  up  to  this  hour."  Now  tbe 
point  alluded  to  U  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  reasoning;  it  can  only  be  settled 
by  the  oflicial  returns,  and  by  them  we 
find  that,  during  the  second  week  whea 
the  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  fally 
established,  the  number  of  cases  (de- 
ducting those  of  diarrhoea)  was  44— of 
deaths,  15 ;  that  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
one  in  three :  whereas  in  the  sixth  week, 
at  the  time  we  published  our  statement, 
tbe  number  of  cases  was  80,  and  of 
deaths  39 ;  that  is  within  a  fraction  of 
one-half; — or  taking  it  in  a  different 
way,  during  tbe  first  three  weeks,  tbe 
number  of  cases  197*  and  of  deaths  55, 
or  considerably  leas  than  one  in  three. 
During  the  second  three  weeks,  tbe 
number  of  cases  was  223,  and  of  deaths 
97y  or  not  much  under  one  in  two ;  nor, 
even  if  Dr.  Clanny  adds  the  whole  of 
the  cases  of  diarrhoea,  will  it  bring 
down  the  mortality  to  so  little  as  one  in 
three  during  the  period  in  question. 
It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  Clanny  has 
the  unparalleled  insolence  to  accuse  us 
of  falsehood  for  making  an  assertion 
notoriously  true,  corroborated  by  the 
oflScial  returns,  and  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  which  no  proof  is  offered, — unless 
the  sagacious  observation,  that  the 
number  o^deatlis  had  decreased  with  the 
number  of  cases,  be  admitted  as  such. 
Lastly,— and  it  is  intended  to  be  a  rery 
severe  remark,— Dr.  (Jlaony  says,  that 
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this  journal  '*  exists  by  patronage 
only."  Most  true  it  is  by  patronage 
only  that  it  exi&ts,  and  not  only  exists, 
but  grows  and  flourishes.  If  Dr.  Clanny 
will  look  at  the  number  of  that  journal 
in  which  his  own  letter  stands  unho« 
noured  amid  two  or  three  nameless  con- 
tributions, couched  in  the  same  spirit 
of  abuse, — we  say,  if  he  will  turn  from 
that  to  the  corresponding  number  of 
this  journal  for  the  same  day,  he  will 
find  papers  on  a  variety  of  medical 
topics,  from  nearly  thirty  original  cor^ 
respondentia  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
is  our  '•  patronage,"— the  general  sup- 
port of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  pro- 
fession ;  and  long  may  the  Gazette  owe 
its  '^  existence*'  to  such  extensive  and 
wholesome  supplies. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  EGYPT. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acad^mie 
de  M^decine,  a  letter  from  Alexandria 
was  read,  dated  Nov.  18,  and  contain- 
ing among  others  the  following  particu- 
lars : — ««  The  cholera  entered  this  coun- 
try by  Suez,  from  Mecca,  where  it  made 
its  first  appearance  in  May  last.  At 
Suez  it  cut  off  135  persons  on  the  three 
first  days  of  its  visit  (July  30,  31,  Aug. 
1) :  thence  it  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where 
the  first  thing  the  inhabitants  did  was  to 
take  to  the  Nile ;  the  whole  river  was 
speedily  covered  with  boats.  In  spite 
of  a  double  cordon,  the  disease  next 
broke  out  in  Alexandria;  and  having 
reached  the  fleet,  out  of  500  men  cut  off 
350  in  twenty-four  hours.  Forty  per- 
sons belonginf^  to  the  harem  at  Cairo 
were  seized  with  cholera,  and  the  Pa- 
cha was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  em- 
barked almost  unattended,  except  by 
his  physician,  to  take  refuge  iu  Upper 
Egypt."  

LITHOTRITY. 

M.  LiSFRANC  has  been  lately  operated 
upon,  by  M.  Civiale,  for  stone  in  the 
bladder.  A  complete  cure  is  said  to 
have  been  effected. 


MAGENDIE'S  REPORT. 
M.  Magkmdie,  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
inade  the  earliest  report  of  his  late  mis- 


sion, verbally,  before  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  He  re- 
ferred to  his  letter  of  the  3d  of . Decern*^ 
her,  in  which  he  had  used  the  term  ca- 
datfSriser,  as  the  most  expredsive  he 
could  find  for  conveying  his  notions  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  cho- 
lera; and  he  had  since  seen  no  rea- 
son for  modifying  that  expression. 
The  coldness,  blueness,  and  clammy 
sweat  of  the  skin,  he  described 
as  very  remarkable;  the  heart  beat- 
ing but  twelve  or  fifteen  tiroes  in  the 
minute ;  and  the  respiration  embarrass- 
ed exceedingly,  'ihere  was  one  cir- 
cumstance, however,  regarding  this 
complaint,  which  he  thought  looked  ra- 
ther favourably  for  the  prospects  of 
France,  and  that  was,  the  sort  of  loca- 
lity which  it  had  nestled  itself  in  at 
Sunderland.  Here  the  speaker  drew  a 
picture  of  that  unhappv  town,  which, 
however  satisfactory  and  consoling  for 
the  learned  academicians,  would  be  any 
thing  but  ornamental  to  our  pages,  or 
agreeable  to  our  readers.  Suffice  it, 
that  all  the  colouring  which  could  be 
imparted  by  the  liberal  use  of  every 
epithet  indicative  of  squalid  and  hideous 
misery,  was  profusely  supplied.  He 
had  seen  after  all,  he  said,  but  one  body 
opened,  and  that  by  special  favour. 
There  was  the  most  rooted  prejudice  at 
Sunderland  to  post-mortem  examina- 
tions. 
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Polypus  of  the  Uterut — Diaetuei  of  the  Spleen 
and  Absorbent  Glands* 

There  were  two  papers  read  (his  evening: 
the  first  of  them  was  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  de- 
tailing the  particulars  of  a  case  of  Polypus 
o^  the  Uterus,  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  his  practice,  and  of  whioh  he  exhibited 
the  wet  preparation.  It  had  passed  through 
the  OS  tincffi,  and,  on  the  part  which  pro- 
truded into  the  vagina,  a  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated hlood  was  effused,  which  being  wash- 
ed off,  the  mucous  membrane  was  found  to 
be  ulcerated  and  absorbed  beneath;  and 
Mr.  Langstaff  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  fa- 
tal hsmorrhsge  had  proceeded  from  that 
part. 

Dr.  Lee  bore  testimony  to  faul  h»mor- 
rha^e  m  this  complaint,  sometimes,  at  least, 
arismg   from  the  cervix  of  the  uterus.     |& 
one  case  he  had  found  the  vessels  of  the 
vix  full  of  blood,  and  they  had  evic 
- .  -    -     c> 
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be«o  4iw:lMkrgbg  it  w^lmaij^  Bvftrerft- 
ting  dofwn,  lie  vooM  »k  a  qii«ttioo  4>f  Mr, 
LAogstaff,  whether  he  did  sot  Icmk  npM  the 
•avcture  of  p<4viKi8  uteri  as  ideatical  with 
that  of  the  eero-qbroaatuinoxB  of  the  99me  oc^ 
gan^  or  differing  sereJy  in  the  membrane 
with  which  they  were  covered  1  It  was  his 
opinion  that  polypus,  as  a  tomor  of  the  ate- 
m;  ODly  differed  from  the  sort  of  tumor  just 
mentioned  bv  its  position  ;  in  fact,  one  aod 
the  same  kind  of  morbid  growth  might  ha-?e 
its  commencement  beneath  the  peritoneal 
oovering  of  the  uterus,  and  protrude,  in  the 
coarse  of  its  enlargement,  into  the  abdomi- 
nal carity ;  or  it  might  begin  in  the  myscalar 
coat  of  the  womb,  and  protrude  either  way ; 
or,  finally,  origioating  beneath  the  mucous 
menobrane,  it  might  push  that  membrane  be- 
fore it,  and  form  a  tomor  in  the  uterus  itself, 
which  commonly  went  onder  the  name  oif 
polypus  uteri. 

Mr.  Lanostayf  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit the  identity  of  these  tumors.  He  under- 
stood Dr.  Lee  to  assert  that  one  sort  origi- 
nated in  the  peritoneal  coat,  another  in  the 
mascolar,  and  a  third  in  the  mooons  lining 
«f  the  uterus.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
tumors  began,  in  each  case,  in  the  cellular 
tissue  under  the  membranes,  which  they 
poshed  before  them*  and  ultimately  destroyed 
by  absorption  ;  but  that  in  no  instance  did 
the  morbid  structure  begin  in  the  mem- 
branes. 

Dr.  Lbs  explained:  he  had  used  the 
term  "  beneath,'*  not  "  in  " 

Mr.  La  wrekcb  was  sure  that  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  gentlemen 
who  hnd  just  sat  down  ;  each  seemed  to  ad- 
mit that  ti.e  structure  or  body  of  the  uterus 
was  the  part  primarily  afiected,  and  that  the 
morbid  growth  took  on  its  distinctite  cha- 
racter from  the  direction  in  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  membrane  in  which  it  was 
enveloped. 

Da.  HooGiiN  made  some  remarks. 

A  series  of  preparations  were  now  jpxhi- 
bited,  belonging  to  Mr.  Langstafi^,  and  in- 
tended  to  illustrate  the  curious  histor)'  of  hy- 
datids. In  some  of  the  specimens,  of  which 
descriptive  accounts  were  read,  there  was 
seen  one  very  large  hydatid,  containing  with- 
in its  globular  cavity  innumerable  smaller 
ones.  Specimens  of  flukes  from  sheep  were 
also  shewn,'  belonging  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. " 

TusSEcatTAKT  now  proceeded  to  read 
t^e  other  pa^er  to  which  we  alluded  :  it  was 
by  Dt,  HoHclgkio,  an  tome  morbid  appear^iica 
occurrmg  in  the  absorbent  glandt  and  the  spleen  ', 
A  very  elaborate  performance,  and  rendered 
peculiarly  valuable  by  the  number  of  prepa- 
rations and  drawinga  with  which  the  subieci 
was  elucidated.  We  intend  next  week  to 
give  an  ample  report  or  abstrai't  of  the  pa- 
per ;  our  limits  at  present  not  allowing  us  to 
go  faifthsr.    After  soma  ?alaabls  remark t 


iVMtt  the  PreMeflK.  eonfihnaioiy  «r  D» 
Hodgkio's  Wews*  the  aeet'ag  MdioetMc. 
it  being  understood  that  the  secoqd  fert^ 
Dr.  ttfn  paper  is  to  be  read  cm  the  aot 
night  of  meeting. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL  80CIKTY. 
ISth  Dccmber,  Ittt. 

Arrsa  &e  election  of  several  f^llovs  lad 
the  annoancement  of  presents  ft«a  CifC. 
Friend,  Dr.  Tuthill,  Mr.Benaelt^aiuieiliecBv 
consisting  of  a  new  s))ecies  of  aauaapanlJa. 
among  numeroas  specimens  of  plasts  ef  le- 
poted  medicinal  efficacy  in  the  coaatriss  the 
above-named  gentlemen  had  aevereilj  viaite4. 
and  of  which  further  accounts  were  piomi*d 
by  the  donors ;  Mr.  Bnmett  pntceeded  to 
deliver  his  lecture,  previooslj  anneoaoed  kt 
this  meeting,  on  the  connexion  of  Nedicai 
with  General  Botany. 

It  would  be  impoiisiMe,  within  tke  ordi- 
nary limits  of  a  report,  to  give  a  fair  abstract 
of  all  the  subjects  which  the  lecturer  dis- 
cussed, as  bearing  on  this  question  ;  we  sLaII 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  aotirc  d 
their  most  characteristic  features. 

He  opened  the  lecture  with  a  v^iev  of  tike 
late  progress  and  present  eute  of  medical 
botany,  dwelling  on  the  rapid  advances  it 
had  made  since  the  institotion  of  tbe  N«>- 
dico- Botanical  Society  ;  and.  he  seetsed  la- 
clioed  to  attribute  its  former compaotive  n» 
significance  and  neglect,  to  the  very  iat-fi- 
cieut  manner  in  which  it  could  be  tac^i, 
when  merged  in,  and  forming,  i^-ith  iba 
medical  student,  only  a  subordinate  branch 
of  materia  niedica,  which,  in  troth,  shoold 
rather  be  esteemed  (at  least  the  medical  de- 
partment) a  branch  of  it. 

Me  then  proceeded  to  shew  tbat.  msrffc^l 
could  nor,  with  ptopriety,  be  sevennl  from 
mwrml  botany,  any  more  than  •mrfieaieM 
be  separated  from  gmmml  chemistry  ;  ae,  aJ. 
though  the  subsequent  resei^tehes  of  the  me- 
dical botanist  and  chemist  may,  and  abonldf 
be  especially  directed  to  tbe  medical  depart- 
ments of  both  sciences,  be  declared  it  as  his 
decided  opinion  that  such  special  pursuits 
could  not  be  efficiently  carried  on  by  those 
who  are  nnaequainted  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences  alluded  to,  and  whose 
early  studies  have  not  been  the  same  with 
those  of  the  general  botanist  and  chemist. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  the  Profes- 
sor took  occasion  to  nusi^ier  seveval  ohjrc* 
tiors  which  have  been  from  tiuM  to  liaae 
raised  against  the  study  of  botaay«  and 
proved,  by  numerous  examples,,  the  ^dv.io« 
tage  it  is  of  both  to  the  general  and  the  medi- 
cal pbiloBopher.  He  Commented  enprcially  on 
the  light  which  vegetable  aHa'4>my,  phyi^io- 
logy,  &c.  &c.  hare  thrown  upon  tbe  struc- 
tnres  and  fnoctiofis  of  brvtf  anfmiUs  aad 
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I  man  4  and  we  only  regret  that  oar  space 
compela  as  to  omit  the  very  oorious  illostra. 
tioxa*  be  addaced,  aa  well  as  the  di}n'essioa 
on  the  philosophy  of  finnl.  causes.  The  re* 
marks  on  the  medicoJ  applicatiou  of  botanic 
eal  geography,  as  indicative  of  the  tempe- 
rature and  salubrity  of  Tarious  places  by  the 
plants  there  growing,  were  likewise  very  in- 
teresting and  important ;  but  as  a  future  lecr 
ture  is  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  shall 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  more  at 
length  apon  a  matter  which  now  was  only 
cursorily  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally  men-> 
tioned. 

The  meeting  was  full.  Indeed  this  so. 
ciety  seems  to  be  better  and  more  regularly 
attended  by  its  members  than  most  othfr 
learned  associations  that  we  visit;  and  we 
wish  that  many  who  lend  their  names  to 
swell  the  Uttt  would  take  our  hint,  and  also 
lend  their  penons  more  frequently  to  fill  the 
henches. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  AT 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 
Fatal  Cau  rf  Puneturijig  a  large  Thrombus, 

cdnnected  with  the  Veiia  ISaphana-^Poit-mor' 

(tfiR  Appca  ru  rice&  • 
Samuel  Basset,  let  47,  a  man  who  had 
been  much  in  tropical  climates  and  led  a 
dissolute  life,  presebted  himself  at  the  sur- 
gery on  the  26ih  of  July,  1831,  having  a 
tumor  on  the  right  leg,  which  he  wished  to 
have  removed  :  accordingly,  he  was  admit-* 
ted  into  the  house  under  Mr.  Key.  The 
tumor  was  situated  immediately  below  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg,  in  the  comer  of  the  saphenio  vein, 
va«  as  large  as  a  lemon,  somewhat  lobulated, 
and  rather  softer  ill  some  parts  than  in  others. 
Directly  below  the  tumor  was  a  small, 
hardened  variz :  this  was  evidently  connect^ 
cd  with  it;  and  the  vein,  nearly  np  the 
whole  of  the  thigh,  could  be  felt  hard,  like  a 
cord,  under  the  finger,  llie  man  stated, 
that  ibr  many  years  he  had  had  a  large  vein, 
in  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  which  always 
disappeared  during  the  night,  and  he  had 
also  been  subject  to  an  ulcer  of  the  leg ;  that 
about  three  weeks  before  his  admission,  he 
worked  very  hard  at  mowing  grass ;  he  then 
perceived  the  rein  to  become  larger  and  in> 
flamed,  and  for  several  days  it  had  prevented 
his  working.  A^  the  time  of  his  admission 
the  integuments  were  livid,  but  showed  no 
disposition  to  ulcerate;  the  veins  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  were  not  at  all  varicose. 
A  short  time  after  his  admission  he  bad 

*  This  i«  an  Instructive  eaiic»  which  we  hare 
had  nade  op  for  some  time,  wltbont  finding  room 


an  mttncii  of  the  catanlud  «ffectioii,  wMch 
w«s  eo>pi«ealent  'about  that  iSmes  by  thtf 
use  of  dihseots  and  purgatives  be  recovered, 
and  on  August  15th. the  tunonravpaDCturMl 
with  »  lancet;  and  thd  coateilts,  consisting 
of  half 'coagttln^d.t  venous  blood,  1ooldtt|( 
Kke  black  currant  jelly,  squeesed  out ;  no 
fresh  blood  was  observed  to  make  its  esctpel 
The  wo«nd  was  closed  by  tint;  and  preasuM 
made  with  plaister. 

16th. — A  little  feverish;  slight  pam  fa 
the  leg^  rather  restless ;  bowels  not  open. 

A  dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given. 

17ib.  —  Very  restleei;  thirsty;  pain  itf 
head;  tongue  furred  and  dry;  pulse  ItO, 
and  irritable ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  leg  swelled, 
a  little  itf flamed ;  coDStaot  nausea,'  with  oo-*^ 
casional  vomiting;  tumor  rather  painfikl, 
plaister  removed;  a  small  quantity  of  thirf 
sanious  .matter,  a  little  half  decomposed 
blood,  and  also  a  very  small  portion  of  frrsll 
escaped. 

A  poultice  to  be  applied  to  the  tumor; 
evaporating  lotion  to  the  leg. 

R  Tinct.  Hyoscyom.  ttlxzt  o.  Mist.  Effer- 
vescent. 6ta  hora  sumend. 

18th. — ^.Exceedingly  restless,  consuntlv 
tossing  about,  yet  is  stupid  and  rather  deh« 
rioui ;  constant  vomiting  of  green,  biiy  mu- 
cus ;  tongue  red  and  cracked  ;  skin  dry ; 
leg  more  swelled,  the  integuments  inflamed 
and  hot ;  does  not  comploin  of  more  phia  in 
the  course  of  the  vein  than  elsewhefe  ( 
bowels  opened  ;  pulse  IS.S  weak. 

Be  Ammon.  Subcarb.  gr.  xx.  Infus.  Ser- 
pentarite  Jiss.  in  statu  efl!ervescentis  c. 
iucco  limonis  6ta  hora. 
19th,  A.M.  —  No  sle?p;  delirious;  con- 
stantly muttering ;  tongue  dry,  crackf  d,  and 
brown ;  sickness  not  so  constant ;  pain  on 
pressure  over  the  liver;  leg  not  quite  so 
much  inflamed ;  thigh  a  little  so,  as  is  tho 
opposite  foot,   which,   he  says,  is  painful; 
pulse  130,  small,  and  soft,     'llie  tumor  laid 
open  to  its  whole  length,  and  a  piece  of  lint 
introduced ;  the  surface  of  it  hard,  dry,  and 
irregular. 

Continue  the  poultice  and  cold  wnsh. 
R  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  ^b.  Tinct.  Hyos. 
tl^xxx.  ex  Aqufe   Menthte,   6ta    hora« 
Mustard  poultice  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

F.  M.  No  better ;  delirious ;  pulse  small 
and  very  rapid  ;  tongue  brown  ;  sordes  on 
teeth ;  excessively  thi.'-sty  ;  sickness  stopped. 

R  Hydr.  Submuriatis  gr.  ij.  Opii  gr.  ij. 
hora  Bomni  sumend.  and  some  brandy, 
and  soda  water  occasionally. 

fOth,  A.M. — No .'  leep ;  constantly  mutter- 
ing ;  bowels  opened  ;  does  not  answer  when 
spoken  to  ;  no  sickness ;  pulse  rapid  and 
feeble ;  a  little  subsokus  tendinum.  ' 

Contiirae  brandy  with  (he-soda  water. 
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P.M.  FaBt  mnking;  Babiultot  incraasedi 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible;  teeth  covered 
^ith  sordes ;  leg  of  much  the  same  appear- 
ence ;  is  qaite  insensible. 

2l8t — Died  at  10  this  noming:  a  few 
hours  before  death,  there  was  perceived  to 
be  a  little  swelling,  as  thoogh  matter  were 
forming  immediately  above  the  right  wrist  i 
if  this  were  pressed  upon,  he  showed  some 
signs  of  feeling,  and  to  Uiis  only  was  he 
sensible. 

Pott'tnnrtmn  Jppearanen,  ft  haun  afier 
death, — Body  in  a  very  putrid  state:  ^ena 
f  aphena  inflamed  from  the  tumor  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  place  where  it  joins  the 
femoral  vein,  at  wnich  part  there  was  a  na- 
tural coagnlum  ;  below  this  to  the  varix, 
the  coats  were  much  thickened,  and  con- 
taining a  sang^no-purulentflaid  adhering  te- 
naciously to  the  vein.  The  tumor  was  a 
dilated  part  of  the  vein  iUelf ;  the  coato  of 
it  were  ezceedinely  thickened  and  irregular. 
The  communication  between  the  tu^ior  and 
veins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  was  effec- 
tually prevented  by  the  obliterated  small 
▼arix,  mentioned  as  being  felt  attached  to 
the  larger  one ;  and  the  vein  above  was  so 
thickened  and  contracted  as  only  to  allow  of 
a  probe  being  passed  from  the  vein  above 
to  the  sac  below. 

Into  one  only  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  had 
the  inflammation  apparently  extended ;  this 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  healthy  pus ; 
all  the  other  branches  were  healthy,  and 
contained  coagula  $  vena  cava,  femoral,  and 
iliac  veins  natural ;  heart  large  and  empty ; 
inngs  gorged  with  blood;  spleen  larger  than 
natural ;  kidneys  soft  and  mottled. 
'  In  the  right  arm,  directly  above  the  wrist, 
the  cellular  membrane  was  observed  to  be 
inflamed,  'and  some  serum  to  have  been 
thrown  out :  this,  probably,  had  the  patient 
lived  a  little  longer,  would  have  gone  on  to 
suppuration,  deposits  of  pus  being  one  of  the 
characteristic  signs  of  pl^lebitis.  N. 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  latitude  Si**  37'  32"  N. 
LimgUude  O®  3'  31"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


J«Jt.l883. 

THBRMOKBTSa. 

BABOMBTSa. 

10 

firom  20  to  80 
29      89 

88  41 
83      40 

.      83      48 
86      49 

89  ^ 

from  39-68  to  39*61 
3958      29*43 
2985       29-88 
2983      2939 
29-45       3!»-37 
29*51       29-64 
29*78      29-61 

Wind  vtriable,  S.E.  and  S.W.  prevalUns. 
Generally  cloudy;  rain  on  the  9tli  and  two  fol- 
lowing days.  ^,    ^      .    ^ 
Bain  fallen,  '25  of  an  Inch. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NUMBER. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  nafnber  st 
applicatipns  on  the  sabject  cf  oar  Sof^ils- 
mentaiy  Number  last  week,  oar  corre^m- 
dents  complaioing  that  it  was  not  seat  tfr 
them.  On  inquiry,  ve  find  that  this  wet 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the  ne««- 
men  and  venders  declining  to  furnish  any  one 
with  the  extra  Number  by  whom  it  was  &3t 
expressly  ordered,  lliose  gentlemen  wia 
may  wish  to  have  their  sets  of  the  Joorasi 
complete,  ought  to  insist  on  the  person  by 
whom  they  are  supplied  procuring  it  imiae- 
diately,  else  they  may  be  disappointed,  as 
the  Number  is  sold  separately,  and  caaaot 
be  retained  for  the  regular  subscribers.  TW 
Contents  are  inserted  in  the  Wrapper  of  the 
present  Number. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS  ON  CHOLERA* 

PLAGIARY. 
Wb  last  week  published  a  set  of  Official  Re- 
poru  made  to  the  Central  Board  of  Health  cb 
the  subject  of  Cholera ;  the  Lancet  of  this 
day  has  copied  from  our  pages  twelre  of  the 
cases  without  acknowledging  the  sooice 
whence  they  are  derived— the  least  diat  an 
honest  journal  would  have  done  in  reprintiag 
the  papers  of  a  cotemporary.  What  may  be 
further  worth  noticing' in  this  matter  is,  that 
we  had  made  various  little  corrections  in  the 
reports,  and  in  one  instance  accidentally 
omitted  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  case :  the 
copy  in  the  Lancet  is  identical,  and  the  proof 
of  literary  theft  is  thus  complete.  Unluekilv, 
however,  for  our  cotemporary — not  aware 
that  some  of  the  papers  following  those  cases 
were  also  "  official"— he  has  omitted  by  Hi 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole. 

NOTICES. 

The  paper  of  one  of  our  correspondents 
being  of  a  controversial  nature,  and  reonir- 
ing  an  Additional  Sheet,  is  publishea  at 
the  expense  of  the  Author,  and  thus  the  pr»> 
sent  Number  given  to  our  .leadera  without 
any  additional  charge* 

We  have  to  apologise  to  several  of  ouv 
correspondents,  whose  communications  we 
have  been  obliged  to  defer,  lliose  relating 
to  the  Anatomy  Bill  we  hope  to  have  an  op> 
portunity  of  attending  to  next  week. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  discussion  be* 
tween  Mr.  Russel  and  Mr.  Burnet  about 
their  hot-baths,  except  inserted  eiiru  limitee, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  parties. 

ERRATA. 
In  Dr.  Gregory's  paper,  at  p.  501  of  last 
Number,  transfer  the  two  top  lines  of  the 
second  column  to  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
and  in  the  Notice  to  Correspondents,  for 
hebdmninal  journal,  read  hebdomadal  journal. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  bf,  Sklnner-Strcct*  Lohdou. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE;    . 
Ddivered  at  the  London  Univertity, 
By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lecture  XVI. 
Hemorrhage — Fluxe* — Drtrpty — Inflammatory 

Dropty — Afpearance  of  th^   Urine-^AUm^ 

men — Dropsy  from  Organte  OtMofe— rreot- 

meni, 
I  TRVST,  geDtlemen.  yoa  understaDcl  the 
general  view  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
present  to  yoa  in  regard  to  certain  diseases. 
I  commenced  with  the  consideration  of  in- 
flammation, as  the  most  general  of  all  dis- 
eases,  as  that  which  might  affect  almost 
ev^ry  part  of  the  body,  and  might  be  con- 
nected with  almost  every  disease'. 

Having  finished  the  consideration  of  in- 
flammation, I  was  proceeding  at  the  lost  lec- 
ture to  the  consideration  of  certain  affections 
which  frequently  are  joined  to  inflammation 
—take  place  daring  tlie  coarse  of  it ;  and 
which,  again,  altogether  resemble  inflamma* 
tion,  flo  far  as  the  symptoms  are  sometimes 
decidedly  of  an  active  inflammatory  charac- 
ter, and  sometimes  entirely  passive,  without 
any  inflammation  at  all  ;  just,  indr ed,  as  is 
the  case  with  inflammation  itself;  for  we 
sometimes  have  passive  inflammation — mere 
congestion,  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  ought  to  use  the  word  inflammation  or 
not,  and  the  passive  form  of  these  diseases 
is  not  attended  by  even  congestion  or  passive 
inflammatifw^,  •     - 

'.  r        Hemorrhage* 

Now  the  first  of  these  affections,  and  of 
which  I  spoke,  is  hemorrhage.  I  mentioned 
that  hemorrhage  might  occur  like  inflamma- 
•  tion,  if  not  in  ail  parts  of  the  body,  yet  in  a 
▼ariety  of  parts.  I  mentioned  that^  it 
was  a  very  frequent  occurrence  durin? 
the  coarse  of  inflammation.     I  mentioned 
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that,  like  inflammation,  it  is  oscasionally  ac- 
tive— in  fact,  united 'With  active  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  that  sometimes  it  will  be  entirely 
passive,  without  any  inflammation  at  all, 
more  congestion  than  any  thing  dest-rvine 
-the  name  of  inflammation.  I  stated  likewise, 
that  between  active  and  passive  hsmorrhage, 
as  between  active  and  passive  inflammation, 
there  were  various  degrees — that,  in  f^ct, 
the  two  ran  into  each  other  by  insensible  de- 
grees. 

I  mentioned  that  in  the  treatment  of  one 
kind  of  bfemorrhage,  we  had  little  more  to 
do  than  to  use  the  remedies  for  active  inflam- 
mation— that  is  to  say,  to  bleed,  (o  starve,  to 
keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  to  lessen  the  tem- 
perature, &c. — in  fact,  to  do  very  Utile  more 
than  treat  the  inflammatory  state.only  that  we 
may  apply  cold  at  the  same  time  to  the  part, 
and  even  apply  astringents,  provided  we 
adopt  evacuations  and  all  the  remedies  for 
inflammation,  ^yith  respect  to  the  jl^assive 
form  of  hsRmorrhage,  I  mentioned  that  w6 
must  not  treat  it  in  this  way,  but  as  we  would 
passive  inflammation,  by  local  stimulants^ 
by  supporting  the  system,  and  above  all,  by 
the  application  of  astringents  and  cold, 
and  by  the  application  of  mechanical  com- 
pression, and  even  in  extreme  cases,  by  barn- 
ing  the  part,  so  as  to  produce  complete  con- 
striction of  the  vessels. 

We  must  consider  ibaf^  ia  the  two  forms 
of  haemorrhage  the  state  is  tptally  different— 
that  in  active  haemorrhage,'  that  which  re- 
sembles active  inflammation,  the  blood  is,  as 
it  were, /breed  out;  whereas,'  in  passive  in- 
flammation, the  blood  is  tfii  out.  Ia  active 
inflammation  there  is  an  intense  circulation 
c;oine  on  in  the  part — that  is  to  say,  the 
blood  may  be  moving  more  Speedily  than 
natural :  I  do  not  say  it  is,  but  there  is  a 
larg^  qumitity  of  blood  moving  through  the 
part,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  strong,  the 
blood  is  forced  oat  of  the  extreme  vessefs  ; 
we  have,  therefore  only  to  moderate  the  fdtce 
of  the  blood,  and  the  haemorrhage  for  the 
most  part  ceases.  But  in  passive  ioflamma^ 
tion,  the  forco  with  which  tlie  bloo^  ia  im* 
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polled  to  the  part  is  not  increased,  there  is  no 
great  impalse  behind,  the  blood  is  not  driven 
on,  bat  'the  eitreoiities  of  the  Tessels  are 
so  relaxed  that  the  blood  escapes— is  let 
oat.  We  have  therefore  to  employ  different 
means — not  to  stop  the  force  of  the  blood, 
but  to  close  the  extremities  of  the  vessels,  to 
close  the  open  vessels  themselves  as  mach  as 
possible,  and  diminish  their  diameter,  that 
the  blood  may  not  be  thus  let  out.  In  active 
inflammation,  all  the  astringents,  all  the  sti- 
mulants, and  all  the  compression  yoa  could 
employ,  would  do  little  or  no  good ;  for  there 
is  an  active  hemorrhagic  tendency,  the  blood 
is  driven  on  with  great  force,  and  if  yoa 
merely  treat  it  as  inflammation,  the  luemor- 
xhage,  for  the  most  part,  ceases ;  whereas,  in 
passive  inflammation,  if  yoa  were  to  annihi- 
late the  force  of  the  blood  from  behind,  by 
debilitating  measures,  you  would  only  in- 
crease the  mischief,  you  would  only  increase 
the  relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  make  them 
more  liable  to  give  way  than  before.  In 
mixed  cases  it  is  right  to  employ  both  modes. 
You  must  always  remember  that  a  grei^ 
number  of  cases  are  inflammatory,  and  that 
others  depend  entirely  upon  relaxation,  so 
that  mechanical  means,  astringents,  cold, 
and  fire,  may  be  proper. 

I  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture  the  various 
parts  in  which  hfeniorrhage,  independent  of 
mechanical  violence,  takes  place  in  different 
ages.  I  also  mentioned  the  kind  of  hsmor- 
rhage  that  we  have  from  different  parts.  I 
have  not,  however,  completed  the  subject. 

It  is  right  to  remember  that  you  may  not 
only  have  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  broochie,  from  the 
stomach,  from  the  intestines,  and  again, 
from  what  is  nearly  a  mucous  membrane, 
the  interior  of  the  kidneys,  and  indeed  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  but  other  parts  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  hemorrhage  that  proves 
fatal.  I  have  known  haemorrhage  take  place 
into  the  pericardium,  and  prove  almost  in- 
stantly fatal ;  and  T  have  read  of  modern 
cases  occurring  in  one's  own  time  of  sudden 
and  fatal  haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  sheath 
without  any  evident  cause.  In  fatal  cases 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  pericardium,  it  is 
said  that  the  heart  and  the  pericardium  werq 
found  soft.  In  the  case  that  I  saw  this  was 
a  fact,  and  as  fu*  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  was 
the  case  in  other  instanpes. 

When  hemorrhage  occurs  from  a  mucous 
membrane,  it  is,  I  believe,  for  the  most  part 
from  a  large  number  of  minute  vessels.  It 
is  extraordinary  what  a  profuse  hemonhage 
you  may  have  in  a  very  short  time — ^in  a  mi  • 
nnte  or  two«  so  as  to  prove  fatal— without 
any  vessel  whatever  being  discovered  in- 
jured. I  recollect  distinctly  having  a  patient 
with  some  pulmonary  disease^!  believe 
phthisis— who  was  sittmg  up  in  bed  ;  sud- 
denly blood  came  from  bis  mouth,  he  fell 
back,  and  was  dead.    On  opening  him  we 


found  the  stomach  filled  with  blood ;  there 
was  an  immense  coagulum,  exactly  fomung 
a  qsould  of -the  stomach;  but  after  esamia* 
ing  every  part  of  that  organ  with  the  most 
minute  attention,  I  could  not  discover  the 
opfice  of  any  vessel  whatever.  The  same 
has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  the  pericar- 
dium. I  think  you  will  find  it  mentioned  la 
Dr.  Boillie's  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy  that 
.  cases  have  occurred  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  vessel  which  appeared  to  pour  forth 
blood,  both  in  inucoos  a«4  serous  mem- 
branes. The  pericardium  will  thus  suddenly 
allow  the  escape  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
blood. 

Fluxes. 

The  next  sort  of  affections,  which  are  pre- 
cisely similar  in  principle;  and  occur  frooi 
those  parts  which  are  most  freqoeotljr 
the  source  of  hemorrhage— namely,  from  the 
mucous  membranes — are  fluxes,  catarrhs, 
or  profluvia.  These  occur  particularly  from 
the  nose,  tbebronchie,  the  intestines,  the 
bladder,  urethra,  and  vagina.  Those  parts 
which  during  inflammation  will  frequently 
pour  forth  blood,  will  also  during  infliuama- 
tion  of  course  pour  forth  a  much  ■  increased 
secretion.  Their  secretion  is  increased,  in 
the  first  instance  ;  it  afterwards  declines,  bixt 
does  not  come  down  to  the  standard  of 
health ;  and  then,  as  the  inflammatum  sub- 
sides, the  new  secretion  becomes  excessively 
abundant.  You  have,  therefore,  inflamvap 
tory  fluxes,  catarrhs,  or  whatever  name  you 
choose  to  give  them,  from  the  mucona  mem- 
brane, exactly  as  you  have  inllammatory 
hemorrhages,  and  after  all  the  signe  of  in- 
flammation have  subsided,  yoa  will  have 
these  discharges  frequently  continue. 

You  have,  however,  another  form,  when 
there  is  no  inflammation  to  be  discovered, 
where  the  mucous  membrane  will  pour  forth 
a  vast  quantity  of  liquid  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  that  without  any  signs  of  inflammatioa 
being  present  You  have  passive  fittxe«, 
exactly  as  you  have  passive  liemorrbages ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
you  have  blood,  and  in  the  other  you  have 
a  secretion. 

1  inen  tinned  that  the  skin,  which  ranks  j 
almost  with  mucous  membrane  and  belongs  I 
to  the  same  family  of  structuresy  occaaioB<*  j 
sUy,  but  in  very  rare  cases,  such  as  I 
have  never  seen,  will  pour  forth  blood. 
The  skin,  however,  vriil  every  day  pour 
forth  an  immense  quantity  of  its  own  secre- 
tion. The  name  flux,  catarrh,  or  profluvia* 
would  not  be  given  to  discharges  from  the 
skin ;  but  just  as  the  mucous  membranes  pour 
forth  their  discharges  in  excess,  so  frequently 
does  the  skin.  Profuse  sweating  is  analogona 
to  profuse  discharges  from  the  mucous  mem^ 
branes.  Now  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  ex^ 
cessive  discharge  from  the  akin  is,  more  fre- 
quently than  not,  quite  devoid  of  an  iAflaaa-* 
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floMory  cliftnictei^*-^in  fact,  in  tbe  bigbcst  de- 
bf litjT,  hi  tbe  debifitT  of  iyncope,  in  tbe  debi- 
lity of  deatb,  tbe  skin  will  secrete  most  abun- 
dantly. JcMt  so  it  nndoabtedly  is  witb  re- 
spect to  tbe  mucous  membranes :  tbey  will 
secrete  most  abundantly,  without  any  signs 
of  inflammation  at  all.  It  bas  been  ima- 
gined tbat  wbeneter  a  mucous  membrane 
secretes  in  excess,  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
inflammation.  But  T  tbink  tbe  instance  of 
the  skin,  wbicb  b  alluded  to  by  Andral, 
(and  it  is  a  bappy  tbougbt  of  bis,  namely, 
that  the  skin  will  secrete  in  tbe  greatest 
abondance,  will  sweat  ptofaaelf,  without 
any  marks  of  inflammation)  is  sui&cient 
to  show  that  the  mucous  membranes  may  be 
in  a  similar  state  without  any  inflammation 
sither.  This  instance  of  tbe  skin  would  en- 
able  us  to  say,  d  privri,  tbat  this  is  possible. 
But  I  think,  a  po^terimri,  we  can  assert  that 
mucous  membi^nes  wilt  secrete  most  abun- 
dantly without  inflammation,  for  after  fluxes 
they  are  often  quite  pale  after  deatb,  just  as 
often  after  passive  bBmorrbsge.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  analogous  to  tbe  case  of  inflam- 
mation itself, '  ana  also  to  btemorrbagc.  T 
tbink  you  may  have  an  active  secretion  from 
the  mucous  membranes  and  from  the  skin,  as 
in  acute  rheumatism,  and  you  may  have  it 
entirely  passive  without  any  mark  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — Tbe  treatment  of  these  fluxes 
is  precisely  the  same  as  tbe  treatment  of 
inflammation  or  of  hemorrhage.  If  they  be 
of  an  active  kind,  attended  with  strength  of 
poise,  with  pyrexia,  beat  of  body,  with  pain 
of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  the  pain, 
which  is  characteristic  of  inflammation  of 
s  mucous  membrane,  and  increased  by 
pressure,  astringents  are  altogether  im- 
propef ;  at  any  rate  tbey  are  altogether  use- 
less, just  as  they  are  in  active  bsemorrbage. 
It  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  cure 
these  discbarges  by  astringents — to  stop  the 
discbarge  of  gonorrhoea,  u>r  example,  by  an 
astringent  injection  in  the  violence  of  tbe 
inflammation — as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
stop  an  active  haemorrhage  by  such  means. 
You  have  only  to  lessen  the  inflammatory 
state  by  bleedSing,  and  the  discbarge  will 
beciyme  diminished  or  put  into  a  course  of 
dimiaiition ;  perhaps  there  will  be  k  momen- 
tary increase,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion exacdy  as  is  the  result  in  an  active  ba- 
morrbagio  process.  When  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation present,  or  the  inflammation  is  subsid- 
ing, yoQ  may  apply  local  means,  such  as  sti- 
mulants and  astringents, with  the  greatest  ad- 
ran  tage  ;  in  fact,  then  they  become  the  proper 
remedy.  If  it  so  happen  that  no  inflammation 
oecnr  from  tbe  very  beginning,  you  may  at 
once  apply  stimulants  and  astringents.  Tbe 
instance  of  the  urethra,  which  is  almost  before 
one*s  eyes,  is  a  good  illustration  of  all  tbat 
occvrt  in  tbe  varioos  mucous  membranes  of 


the  body.  Vou  will  have,  in  inflammation, 
an  increased  secretion,  and  the  inflammation 
and  secretion  are  only  to  be  subdued  by 
anti-inflammatory  measures;  but  you  will 
have  at  last  only  a  passive  discharge,  and 
then  anti  inflammatory  measures  will  oniy 
increase  tbe  mischief,  and  stimulants  are  to 
be  resorted  to;  and  sometimes  you  will  have 
so  little  iisflammation,  that  you  may  disre- 
gard it  from  the  yery  first.  It  is  just  the 
riame  in  diarrhoea.  In  diarrhoea,frequen(ly  the 
best  remedy  is  to  bleed  the  patient,  to  starve 
him,  to  leech  tbe  abdomen,  to  blister  him  ;  to 

Sive  no  astringents  whatever,  but  simply  to 
o  this,  or  moderately  to  purge  him,  in  order 
to  increase  the  effect  of  toe  treatment,  and 
then  tbe  inflammatory  state  will  subside.  In 
other  cases  you  have  to  give  astringents  and 
opiates,  and  support  tbe  patient  welt,  and  in 
that  way  he  recovers.  It  is  the  same,  too, 
in  bronchitis.  In  actife  bronchitis,  any  re- 
medies which  stimulate  the  air  passages 
would  be  highly  injurious :  you  have  Only 
to  bleed  the  patient  well  and  starve  him,  and 
treat  him  as  labouring  under  inflammation, 
and  the  discharge  of  mucus  gradually  sub- 
sides :  whereas  if  you  have,  in  an  old  roan, 
for  example,  a  profuse  discharge  from  the 
bronchias,  forming  what  is  called  catarrhu* 
shuiis,  without  inflammation,  but  accompa- 
nied with  emaciation  and  paleness,  you  must 
give  tonics  and  good  nourishment :  such  sti. 
mnlants  as  snake- root  answer  the  best  pur- 
pose. 

Dropsy. 
There  is  another  set  of  affections  of 
other  structures  of  the  body  which  are  in 
all  respects  decidedly  analogous  to  fluxes 
and  hsemorrbageSy  and  these  are  called 
dropsiet,  A  dropsy  is  not  an  affection  of  the 
mucous,  but  of  the  serous  and  cellular  mem- 
branes. The  fluid  here  is  secreted  in  such 
excess,  that  it  is  not  absorbed  proportion- 
ately; and  as  the  serous  and  cellular 
membranes  are  closed  parts,  of  course  the 
fluid  does  not  escape  as  it  does  from  tbe 
mucous  membranes ;  so  that  instead  of  a  dis- 
charge you  have  a  dropsy.  That  is  tbe  solo 
difference  between  these  two  affections ;  in 
the  one  case  the  effusion  escapes,  and  in  tho 
other  it  does  not.  These  collections  take 
place  in  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, and  in  the  peritoneum,  &c.  toge- 
tber  with  the  general  cellular  membrane  of 
the  body,  and  are  continually  of  an  active 
inflammatory  kind,  and  to  be  treated  not  by 
diuretics,  but  simply  by  the  remedies  of  in- 
flammation. 

In  tbe  arachnoid,  tbe  pleura,  and  tbe  pe- 
ricardium, we  every  day  see  dropsy  with  the 
most  decided  inflammation,  both  acute  and 
chronic.  Sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  we  sea 
dropsy  in  violent  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
men, bat  ysry  often  ascites  itself  is  a  de« 
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cidedly  inflammatory  disease.  We  have  in 
Such  CHses  the  asual  signs  of  inflammation  of 
a  »erou8  membrane.  When  the  afiection  is 
sitaated  in  the  arachnoid,  we  have  pain  of 
the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  perhaps 
squinting,  and  great  quickness  of  palse.  In 
inflammatory  dropsy  of  the  pleura,  we  have, 
of  course,  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnoea,  and 
congh.  With  respect  to  the  pericardium, 
we  have  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  per- 
haps a  rapid  pulse,  palpitation,  and  the  pain 
in  the  heart  darting  from  that  organ  in  va- 
rious  directions.  In  the  case  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  pain  is  considerable,  and  is  in- 
creased  on  pressure.  In  fact  these  are  all 
so  many  itites — arachnitis,  pleuritis,  and  peri- 
carditis, Ice.  All  these  affections  tend  to  in- 
duce  more  or  less  eflfusion  in  every  case,  but 
occasionally  the  effusion  is  considerable,  and 
the  word  dropsy  is  applied  to  the  collection. 

The  same  occurrence  takes  place  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  dropsy,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  contains  a 
]ireteniatural  quantity  of  fluid,  we  have  a 
white,  soft,  and  inelastic  swelling  of  the  sur- 
face, which  swelling  pits  upon  pressure*  The 
swelling  may  sometimes  be  red,  because  Jthe 
ikin  may  become  inflamed,  as  well  as  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath.  It  sometimes 
is  not  soft,  but  intensely  hard,  from  the  high 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  the  fibrinous  tfature  of  the  effusion. 
The  tumor,  of  course,  is  the  largest  where 
gravity   directs    the   fluid  in  the    greatest 

Quantity,  so  that  any  part  which  is  depen- 
ent  becomes  much  more  swollen  in  conse* 
Suence,  and  yon  may  regulate  the  swelling 
y  regulating  the  posture  of  the  part.  What 
»  curious,  the  swelling  will  sometimes  shift 
independently  of  any  particular  position. 
Where  a  person  is  lying  straight  in  bed,  you 
will  one  day  see  one  arm  swollen,  and  the 
next  day  the  other.  Sometimes  it  will  shift 
to  the  leg,  and  then  return  to  the  arm  again. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  but  one  that 
does  occur  continually,  without  any  con* 
Bezion  with  posture. 

InftttMmatory  Dropsy. 
When  this  dropsy  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  inflammatory,  it  generally  begins  in 
the  face  as  soon  as  any  where  else  ;  and  I 
believe  the  reason  is,  because  it  generally 
arises  from  cold,  and  the  cold  is  as  frequentljr 
applied  to  the  face  as  any  where  else. 
Usually,  in  these  collections,  wherever  they 
are  seated,  the  urine  is  scanty ',  but, 
when  the  cellular  membrane  is  the  seat  of 
the  affection,  and  the  affection  is  of  an. 
iiiflammatory  nature,  it  is  very  common 
to  see  the  urine  of  its  natural  quantity; 
nay,  very  frequently  I  have  seen  it  above 
what  it  should  be.  lliis  inflammatory 
dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  more  fre- 
quently arises  from  cold  and  wet,  than  from 


any  other  cause ;  whereas*  the  inflaainiatoty 
dropsy  of  the  arachnoid,  the  pleura,  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  peritoneum,  may  or  may  net 
arise  from  that  source.  I  hardly  recollecc  a 
case  of  dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane  ef  an 
inflammatory  kind  which  did  not  ariee  from 
cold  and  wet;  and  with  it  you  will  oaoally 
see  there  is  inflammation  of  some  antexnal 
part,  or,  if  not  inflammation,  aaiuAauunatoffy 
state.  If  you  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
head,  you  will  commonly  find  that  the  f^- 
tient  says  he  is  heavy;  perhaps  he  hasviol^Bt 
pain,  but  generally  it  is  heavy.  If  yon  press 
the  abdomeii,  you  will  frequently  iind  ten- 
demess  $  but,  above  all,  yon  will  find  an  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  chest.  The  patient 
either  complains  of  pain  in  the  cheat  or  of 
cough  ;  or  if  you  listen  to  the  chest  with  the 
naked  ear,  or  employ  the  stethoscope,  you 
will  find  either  the  sonorous  or  sibiloos  rat- 
tles of  the  bronchise,  or  you  will  find  the 
crepitous  rattle  of  inflammation  of  the  air- 
cells.  In  most  cases  of  this  inflammatocy 
dropsy  you  find  inflammation  witkia  the 
chest. 

The  pulse,  in  dropsy  of  the  cellular  meoi- 
brane,  is  frequently  hard  and  full,  and  it  is 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  local  symptoms 
of  inflammation  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdo- 
men«  from  the  strength  of  the  pulse*  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
dropsy,  together  with  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  it— such  m 
produce  inflammation,  that  you  judge  that 
the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  kiod; 
for,  although  the  affection  is  so  decidedly 
inflammatory,  you  will  not  find  the  oellular 
membrane  tender ;  it  certainly  is  not  pain- 
ful ;  patients,  in  general,  do  not  complain  of 
pain  when  you  presa  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  yet  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  sufficientW  shewn  bv  the  relief  expe- 
rienced on  free  bleeding,  by  the  bnfled  and 
perhaps  cupped  state  of  the  blood,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
disease.  The  local  inflammation  that  ezisu 
within  the  head,  lungs,  or  abdomen,  may 
generally  account  for  the  buffy  state  of  the 
blood,  and  the  relief  that  is  experieneed  by 
bleeding  ;  but  when  you  find  the  dropsy  itself 
cease  so  raqpidly  as  it  does  after  bleeding* 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  belief  that  the  dropsy 
lUelf  was  of  an  inflammatory  kind. 

Appearance  rf  the  Urine '^^Ibumen^^^ln 
some  of  these  cases,  the  urine  is  of  an 
albuminous  character,  that  is  to  say,  it  con- 
tains serum,  and  we  have  been  tohl  that  our 
^ide  for  bleeding  in  dropsy — that  our  guide 
'in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is 
inflammatory  or  not— is  to  be  taken  from  the 
appearance  of  the  urine.  You  will  find  it 
stated  in  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Black  all. 
that  the  quantity  and  firmness  of  the  coagu- 
lum  of  the  albumen  of  the  urine  is  usually 
proportionate  to  the  existence  of  inflanuna- 
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tioo,  and  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  into 
practice  anti  inflammatory  means.  The  al- 
Duminoas  state  of  the  urine  is  shewn  by 
heating  it ;  by  patting  some  in  a  spoon,  and 
holding  it  over  a  candle  till  the  temperature 
arriTes  at  the  point  at  which  it  coagulates ;  or 
by  adding  vinegar  to  it,  and  then  prussiate  of 
potass,  when  the  albumen  will  aJUr  a  time 
be  precipitated.  The  former  mode  will  do 
▼eiy  well,  but  the  latter  is  the  nicest  way  :  it 
is  necessary  to  add  the  vinegar  first,  or  you 
will  not  get  the  precipitate.  Dr.  Blackall 
•ays,  that  the  firmness  of  ihe  coagulum  is 
Dsually  proportionate  to  the  marks  of  inflam- 
mation ;  but  he  says,  that,  noiwithstanding 
that,  there  may  be  albumen  in  an  opposite 
state — a  state  of  debility,  and  in  that  case 
bark  will  cure  the  disease.  His  words, 
however,  are, — "  A  correct  guide  to  vene- 
section may  be  found  in  the  firmness,  co- 
piousness, and  early  appearance  of  an  albu- 
minous coagulum  in  the  urine ;  its  limits  in 
the  improvement  of  the  discharge  (that  is  to 
say,  in  the  diminution  of  the  coagulum)  of 
aibomen  in  the  urine,  in  the  state  of  the 
blood,  and  the  relief  of  the  other  symptoms.*' 
Now  Dr.  Blackall  has  the  great  merit  of 
pointing  oat  an  albuminous  stale  of  the  urine 
m  many  cases  of  dropsy,  and  shewing  that  it 
frequently  attends  an  inflammatory  condition ; 
but  I  am  ooite  satisfied  that  if  you  take  the 
state  of  the  urine  for  your  guide,  you  will 
practise  very  badly.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  a  long  time  now  since  Dr.  Black- 
all  published  his  work,  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  the  practitioners  who  came  after 
him  had  not  improved  our  knowledge  npou 
this  subject.  It  is  no  reflection  on  an^  man 
who  writes  a  work,  that  some  of  his  opmions 
are  proved  to  be  wrong  by  those  who 
succeed  him.  We  go  on  adding  experience 
to  experience,  and  if  any  man  who  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago,  had  luckily,  or  unluck- 
ily, lived  to  the  present  time,  and  had  gone 
on  making  observations,  he  would  correct 
much  that  he  advanced  at  the  beginning  of 
his  life.  There  is  therefore  no  discredit  in  a 
man  being  proved  wrong  in  certain  opinions 
he  has  advanced,  provided  a  number  of 
things  he  has  asserted  are  true.  I  have  cer- 
tainly found  it  very  common  for  persons  to 
be  cured  of  dropsy  oy  bleeding,  although  no 
albumen  could  be  discovered  in  the  urine ; 
whiloj  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  has 
been  albumen  in  the  urine,  persons  have  not 
been  cured  of  dropsy  by  bleeding.  I  have, 
again,  seen  abondance  of  albumen  in  the  urine^ 
where  there  was  such  debility  of  frame  as  to 
forbid  bleeding  altogether.  I  should  there- 
fore advise  you  to  determine  the  question  in 
every  case  of  dropsy,  whether  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  bleeding  or  not,  simply  by  observ- 
ing whether  there  are  inflammatory  symp- 
toms or  not — not  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
uriue  in  the  least,  but  to  consider  whether 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  or 


not.  If  you  find  in  any  case  of  dropsy  a  full, 
strong,  and  quick  pulse,  with  strength  of' 
body,  you  are  then  to  presume  that  the  case' 
is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  If  jou  find 
there  is  local  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of 
local  inflammation  any  where,  whether  they 
be  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  thnt  is 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  inflamma- 
tory nature  of  the  case.  Again,  if  you  can- 
not learn  much  from  these  particulars,  if  the 
pulse  do  not  shew  any  phlogistic  diathesis,' 
and  if  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  are 
particularly  fret  from  inflammation,  yet  stilL 
if  the  disease  have  come  on  suddenly,  as  in- 
flammation often  does — is  not  the  work  of 
slow  disease,  like  visceral  aflfection,  but  coma 
on  suddenly,  and  come  on  from  the  common 
cause  of  inflammation,  the  application  of 
cold  and  wet,  especially  when  the  body  is 
over-heated — then  the  presumption  is  that 
the  case  is  inflammatory  ;  and  you  will  not 
do  wrong  if  you  bleed,  so  far  as  the  pulse 
will  jusLfy  you,  because  the  pulse  wiir  often 
Justify  this  treatment  though  it  will  twt  point' 
it  out.  You  frequently  must  have  recourse 
to  the  pulse,  not  to  learn  what  to  do,  but  to 
learn  whether  it  will  sanction  ypu  in  doing; 
what  other  symptoms  indicate  to  be  a  propec 
procedure.  Whenever  a  dropsy  comes  oa 
suddenly  from  the  application  of  cold  and. 
wet,  and  the  pulse  will  justify  me,  I  cer- 
tainly treat  it  as  an  inflammatory.  com->. 
plaint.  When  the  pulse  is  full,  accompanied 
by  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  and  signs  of  local 
inflammation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  treatment  of  the  case. 

In  regard  to  the  albuminous  state  of  the 
urine,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bright  for  the 
fact,  that  in  ocgaoic  disease  of  the  kidney^ 
the  urine  is  generally  in  thb  albuminous  stata 
--that  is  to  say ,.  contains  serum.  Andral,.  ia 
his  Clinical  Reports,  previously  mentioned  a 
case  where  hefound  the  urine  albuminous,  and 
the  kidney  in  a  granulated  state.  He  simply 
mentioned  the  fact ;  he  had  no  more  facts^ 
and  he  came  to  no  general  conclusion,  noc 
would  he  have  been  justified  in  doing  so. 
But  Dr.  Bright  has  collected  a  large  number, 
of  cases,  and  he  has  found  that  when  the 
kidney  is  in  a  disorganised  state,  the  urine 
is  generally  albuminous.  Ue  does  not  say, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  his  book,  that 
when  the  uriue  is  albuminous  the  kidney. 
must  be  in  a  state  of  organic  disease — for  he 
says  that  sometimes  he  has  seen  it  oafy 
gorged  with  blood — but  still  the  kidney  was 
affected.  Some  have  gone  farther  than  this, 
and  I  think  without  aay  reason  whatever  > 
they  would  have  us  believe  that  nobody  caa 
have  albuminous  arine  without  organic  dis^ 
ease  of  the  kidney.  Now  really  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  assertion,  and  for  tliis  cea- 
sou :  I  have  seen  patients  who  have  beea 
perfectly  well  a  day  or  two  before,  but  have 
got  wet  through  ',  symptoms  of  inflamroatoryi 
dropsy  have  come  on  $  the  urine  has  become 
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albttiiuiious ;  but,  on  bleeding  tbeii>»  the 
dropsy  has  presently  been  got  the  better  of, 
and  the  urine  has  recovered  its  healthy  ap- 
pearance instantly.  Why  these  poor  people 
should  be  supposed  to  go  skipping  on  with 
diseased  kidneys,  merely  because  they  had 
albuminous  urine  for  a  week,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine ;  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  I  think,  that 
&ese  people  must  have  diseased  kidneys. 
I  could  not  open  them  to  ascertain  whether 
their  kidneys  were  diseased ;  but  when  they 
are  in  perfect  health  now,  and  had  been  in 
perfect  health  just  before,  and  the  urine  is  no 
longer  albuminous,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  more  foundation  for  supposing  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  disease,  than  there  is  of 
supposing  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  every 
case  of  temporary  dyspepsia,  becauae  when 
people  die  of  dyspepsia  we  find  more  or  less 
organic  disease.  It  is  the  business  of  those 
who  make  these  assertions  to  prove  their 
correctness  —  to  prove  that  these  persous 
have  organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  and  not 
our  business  to  disprove  it ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause when  a  person  dies  making  albumi- 
nous urine  you  always  find  structural  disease 
of  the  kidney— that  when  the  urine  tempo- 
rarily presents  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
the  person  recovers,  he  has  had  any  thing 
more  than  a  functional  complaint.  Because 
the  affection  of  the  kidneys  may  arrive  at 
such  a  flegree  of  intensity  as  to  destroy  life, 
^nd  you  then  always  find  organic  disease,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  temporary  formation 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  should  be  any  thioj^ 
more  than  a  functional  disturbance  of  the 
kidneys.  I  should  argue  just  the  reverse, 
and  suppose  that  it  must  be  functional,  if  the 
symptoms  were  temporary.  Dr.  Maokintoah, 
OT  Edinburgh,  informed  me  the  other  day, 
that  some  medical  students  in  that  town  had 
lately  ascertained  that  when  they  ate  pie- 
crust, and  it  produced  dyspepsia,  their  urine . 
became  albuminous  ;  the^  made  this  expe- 
riment over  and  over  agam,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  nothing  more  than  I  should  expect. 
Dropsy  from  Oreanie  Diseau.  —  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  dropsy 
is  not  inflammatory.  You  have  patients 
'  exceedingly  pale,  with  a  pulse  exceed- 
ingly weak,  with  extreme  debility  of  the 
whole  frame;  and  the  more  you  weaken 
them  the  worse  it  is— the  more  does  the 
'  dropsy  increase.  Dropsy  is  frequently  an 
•  accompaniment  of  organic  disease  in  various 
parts.  In  disease  of  the  liver,  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  the  peritoneum  to  become  the  subject 
of  dropsy ;  in  disease  of  the  womb,  it  is  very 
common  for  the  lower  extremities  to  become 
cedematous,  and  at  last  it  spreads  through 
the  whole  body,  so  that  yon  have  what  is 
called  anasarca.  (Edema  is  a  local  dropsy  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  anasarca  a  general 
dropsy  of  it  When  we  see  no  signs  of 
inflammation,  no  fulness  of  pulse—there  may 


be  quickness  and  not  fulness — bat  on  sbc 
other  band  debility  -,  and  when  yoo  find  tbc 
powers  of  the  patient  becoming  exceedingly 
reduced,  the  disease  must  be  put  opon  a  f«koc- 
ing  with  passive  inflammation,  or  on  a  foot- 
ing  with  passive  haemorrhage,  or  passive  dis- 
charge— gleet  from  a  mucous  nembraoe  ; 
and  every  thing  which  debilitates  the  body 
will  make  the  matter  worse ;  a  fortiori,  this 
must  be  the  case  if  there  be  any  visceral 
disease,  as  disease  of  the  liver — a  liver  foil 
of  tubercles,  or  indurated,  orscirrfaas,  or  car- 
cinoma of  the  womb,  or  ulceration  of  the 
lungs.  Dropsy,  too,  will  sometimes  be  like 
hemorrhage^  an  entirely  mechanicai  busi> 
ness — not  dependent  on  inflammation  on  the 
one  hand,  or  debility  on  the  other«  bat  upon 
mere  mechanical  obstruction.  Whatever 
compresses  the  large  veins  wUl  produce 
dropsy ;  the  vessels  become  so  turgid,  that, 
to  ease  themselves,  they  let  forth  tbe  serooa 
portion  of  the  blood  \  and  if  that  be  not  suf- 
ficient, then  the  blood  itself  escapes. 

Treatmtnti — In  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory dropsy  we  have  above  all  to  bleed, 
to  purge  freely,  and  to  adopt  low  diet* 
and  sometimes  to  give  mercury.  In  this 
form  of  the  complaint  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  diuretics  any  more  than 
about  astringents  in  active  hsemorrhage  from 
a  mucous  membrane.  If  you  treat  tbe  in- 
flammation you  will  generally  find  the  col- 
lection of  water  gradually  cease ;  however* 
sometimes  it  does  not ;  and  then  it  ia  well, 
when  you  give  purgatives,  to  exhibit  those 
which  are  callea  hydragogue,  which  cause 
yety  watery  stools.  That  in  general  vnll 
answer  every  purpose.  Purgatives  are  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  in  cases  of  inflammatory 
dropsy,  for  the^  not  only  act  as  anti-inflam- 
matory remedies,  exactly  like  bleeding, 
in  diminishing  the  bulk  of  the  fluids, 
by  causing  a  rapid  secretion  of  fluid, 
and  thus  act  upon  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  bv  tending  to  subdue  (be  inflam- 
mation ;  but  they  act  as  palliatives,  by 
causing  the  absorption  of  what  is  effused. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  give  diuretics  in  in- 
flammatory dropsy,  for  they  would  not  act 
in  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system. 
Diuretics  will  not  then  act  upon  the  kidneys  ; 
and  the  more  you  stimulate  the  kidneys  the 
less  urine  is  secreted.     But  when  you  axe 

S'ving  hydraeogue  purgatives  you  are  doing 
e  same  as  oleeding,  and  you  hasten  the 
absorption  of  what  has  been  collected,  at  tbe 
same  time ;  and  in  proportion  as  tbe  inflam- 
mation is  lessened,  so  do  the  hydragogue 
purgatives  exercise  more  and  more  power 
over  the  kidneys.  Among  the  best  is  a  mix- 
ture of  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  elaterium. 

If  the  dropsy  be  of  another  description, 
such  as  I  mentioned  as  being  without  any 
marks  of  inflammation,  starving  and  bleed- 
ing will  increase  the  collection    ten-fold. 
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YtfA  httvt  thete  to  give  wine  (perhaps  gdod 
iKmrisfamem),  Bt«el,  sulphate  of  qninine,  and 
^lOirioiu  diuretica.  In  this  case  the  diseaie 
hangs  im  Uie  patient  bo  lon^,  and  ench  great 
iiiconf  enienoe  is  felt  from  the  collection  of 
fluids  that,  although  diaretics  wiU  not  care 
the  complaint*  yet  they  are  necessary  for 
the  porpoBtf  of  lessening  the  quantity  of 
floid  which  is  collected  in  the  body. 
I>iareticB  cannot  go  to  the  caase  of  the 
dfopey ;  they  only  tend  to  lessen  the 
c^ct  of  the  dropsy.  Among  the  best 
are  digitaHs,  calomel,  sqaills,  and  acetate 
of  potasea ;  and  yon  will  find  it  very  usefei 
to  giro  these  together.  When  you  cannot 
increase  the  dose  of  digitalis,  or  squills, 
yon  may  of  the  potassa ;  and  so,  by  gi? ing 
a  great  number  of  remedies,  you  do  better 
than  by  trusting  to  one*  We  may  give  them 
to  a  full  amount  by  combining  sereral  to- 
gether. The  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  all 
the  salu  of  this  aikali,  are  strongly  diuretic. 

The  effect  of  diuretics  is  rery  much  in- 
oreafsed  hy  the  exhibition  of  mercury.  In 
iuflaoBMnatory  dropsy,  mercury  is  highly  use- 
fal  as  a  remedy  against  inflammation ;  but, 
in  the  opposite  kind,  it  freauently  would  do 
baim  by  increasing  the  deoility,  especially 
if  there  were  much  organic  disease;  but 
given  in  great  moderation,  so  as  to  produce 
a  slight  affection  of  the  mouth,  it  will  en- 
able die  other  diuretics  to  act  much  more 
powerfully  on  the  kidneys.  Though  we 
eometimes  sncceed  in  curing  dropsy  by  put- 
ting a  patient  under  a  profuse  ptyaUsm ,  when 
all  other  things  have  failed,  yet  generally  that 
is  not  the  case  unless  the  dropsy  is  in  some 
degree  inflammatoiy,  or  there  is  inflamma- 
tion of  some  organ ;  but,  in  all  cases,  the 
aaoderate  administration  of  mercury  cer- 
tainly makes  aU  other  diuretics  answer  ten 
times  better. 

IVhen  the  chest  is  oppressed,  and  we  find 
the  patient  in  danger  of  being  suffiocated,  or 
the  abdomen  is  distended,  and  the  patient 
snffere  great  pain ;  and  when  the  cellular 
membrane  is  distended,  so  that  a  patient  can- 
not moTe  about,  and  we  cannot  wait  for  the 
cure  of  the  dropsy  itself  or  its  cause,  be  it 
debility  or  obstruction,  or  any  thing  else, 
it  would  be  right  to  have  recourse  to  means 
calculated  to  get  rid  of  the  fluid  as  soon  as 
peesible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
violent  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  in  full 
doses,  answer  better  than  diuretics,  and 
for  this  reason  —  they  discbarge  more, 
and  frequently  go  to  the  cause  of  the 
dropsy,  and  remove  some  obstruction, 
some  congestion,  or  some  inflammation. 
But,  of  course,  diuretics  may  be  given  with 
the  purgatives,  to  increase  the  effect. 

It  is  found  to  be  useful  to  give  diluents  at 
the  some  time,  for  diuretics  are  frequently 
00  very  acrid  that  they  irritate  the  kidneys 
much  more  than,  is  necessary  for  secretion ; 
and  their  operation  is  much  facilitated  by 


the  patient  drinking  largely  of  diluent?. 
Tbe  same  is  observed  with  respefct  to  pur- 
gatives ;  the  purgatives  seem  to  operate  a 
great  deal  better  if  plenty  of  diluents  be 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

However,  we  sometimes  find  that  patients 
are  so  oppressed  with  the  fluid  that  they  can- 
not wait  any  longer  ;  we  flnd  that  our  reme- 
dies do  not  remove  it,  and  then  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  certain  mechani- 
cal means  for  accomplishiisg  this  object. 
These  are  tapping  of  the  chest,  tapping  of 
the  abdomen,  and,  in  cases  of  anasarca,  mak- 
ing minute  punctures  in  tbe  skin  with  a 
needle.  Some  persons  scarify;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  every  purpose  may  be  an- 
swered with  a  fine  needle.  By  making  mi- 
nute punctures  in  the  skin,  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  may  be  drawn  away* 
There  is  no  occasion  to  introduce  the  needle 
deep ;  you  have  simply  to  put  it  through  the 
skin,  by  rotating  it  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  when  you  withdraw  it  yon  will 
see  a  bead  of  clear  serum  appear,  which  for 
a  time  will  become  larger  and  larger;  it 
then  trickles,  and  the  oozing  perhaps  will 
continue  for  some  time :  I  have  known  it 
continue  for  days^  even  after  death.  Twenty 
or  thirty  punctures  may  be  made.  I  never  saw 
harm  arise  from  this  whe&  it  was  done  above 
the  knee.  But  although  these  punctures 
made  with  a  needle  are  so  minute,  and  the 
aperture  is  merely  made  through  the  skin,  I 
know  that  patients  have  lost  their  lives 
through  them ;  I  know  that  gangrene  has 
taken  place  through  such  a  slight  operation  ; 
but  in  every  case  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge,  of  this  description,  the  apertures 
had  been  made  below  the  knee.  Now  it 
is  an  established  rule  in  scarifying,  to  make 
the  scarifications  as  hieh  as  possible  to- 
wards the  trunk  of  the  body — near  to  the 
most'  powerful  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the 
same  rule  should  be  observed  with  respect  to 
acupunctures.  I  have  used  them  with  great 
success  all  over  the  trunk  add  upon  tbe 
thighs,  as  low  as  the  knees  ;  and  I  have  used 
tliem  with  equal  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
upper  extremities,  and  I  never  met  with  any 
inconvenience.  Before  I  was  aware  of  the 
danger,  I  frequently  used  them  below  the 
knee,  and  never  once  did  any  accident  occur 
to  me  which  was  at  all  dangerous.  Gentlemen, 
however,  have  related  to  me  cases  which  came 
to  their  own  knowledge,  where  the  operation 
was  dangerous  below  the  knee — where  it  was 
fbllowed  by  sloughing  of  tbe  skin,  slough- 
ing, indeed,  of  many  muscles — so  that  one 
patient  lost  the  gastrocnemii,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  weeks  lost  his  life.  That  is 
what  no  one  would  have  supposed,  but  it 
certainly  is  the  case. 

These  mechanical  means  are  now  and 
then  necessary,  but  not  so  often  as  might  be 
imagined,  if  we  treat  the  disease  accordingly 
as  it  is  inflammatory  or  not.    If  we  care- 
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fully  distingniBh  whether  thore  is  inflamma- 
tion or  not,  we  shall  core  the  complaint  in 
a  large  number  of  cases.  I  hsTO  frequently, 
at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  when  I  have 
admitted  a  patient  with  the  word  dropty 
on  his  letter,  been  asked  *'  how  1  could  ad- 
mit such  a  case  as  that,*'  because  it  was 
well  known  that  dxopsy  could  not  be  cured, 
and  because  Doctor  Fordyce  never  admitted 
such  cases  1  Ceruinly  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  medicine  is  that  of  distin- 
guishing  iuflammatory  diseases  from  those 
which  are  not  so,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  diseases  are 
nothing  more  than  so  many  inflammations. 
One  half  of  the  cases  of  dropsy  which  I  see 
are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  yield  to 
bleeding  and  the  other  oommon  remedies  of 
inflammstion. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Delivered  in  the  General  Ditperuary, 

3?  Ma.  CouLSOK, 

/an.  6tb,  1681. 


Gentlemen, ^The  cases  to  which  I  shall 
draw  your  attention  tcday,  are  those  of  ex- 
coriations on  the  penis,  stricture  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  uretlira,  and  encysted  abdo- 
minal dropsy. 

Exeoriatunu  of  the  Penis,  er  Gonorrhata  externa, 

Richard  Bainbridge,  aged  19,  was  ad- 
mitted last  Monday  for  an  affection  of  the 
penis.  There  was  a  copious  yellow  dis- 
charge from  the  corona  glandis  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  prepuce,  with  extensive 
red  excoriated  spots :  there  was  great  pain, 
particularly  on  drawing  back  the  prepuce 
and  at  night,  with  a  great  sense  of  heat  in 
the  part.  He  was  ordered  to  use  the  decoc- 
tion of  tormentilla  root  as  a  wash  to  the  ex- 
coriations, and  to  take  the  aperient  mixture 
occasionally.  These  cases  commence  with 
a  sense  of  itching  and  redness  in  the  glans, 
or  internal  surface  of  the  prepuce ;  the  skin 
is  next  destroyed,  and  a  purulent  discharge 
ensues,  from  which  circumstance  the  older 
writers  gave  to  the  complaint  the  term  of 
gonarrhaa  externa.  The  abraded  surfaces  in 
favourable  cases  present  a  red  appear- 
ance,  with  minute  pointed  granulations; 
and  in  those  which  are  of  a  more  nnfavour- 
'  able  character,  a  dirty  yellow  appearance. 
ThB  complaint  frequently  arises  fxom  inat- 
tention to  cleanliness :  t^  natural  secretion 
from  the  glands  of  the  part  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  this  accumulated  secretion 
^cts  as  an  irritant,  especially  in  warm  wea- 


ther, and  in  a  diaoidered  state  of  the  1 
Very  extensive  excoriations  sometinies  oc- 
cur after  connexion,  which  renders  it  diflicalt 
(if  yon  do  not  see  the  patient  earlv)  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this  complaint  and  venexeal 
ulceration.  If  no  remedial  measnres  be  em- 
ployed, the  discharge,  when  it  arises  fto^ 
healthy  excoriations,  usoally  stops,  and  crops 
of  warts  grow  from  the  excoriated  surCaccc^ 
which  frequently  prove  ve^  troabieao^M. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  exconationa  are  ni  m 
yellow  unhealthy  appearance,  alooghiap  of 
the  glans  and  penis  occurs,  together  wxtk 
swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  and  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  local  ap- 
plications which  are  employed  ia  this  coaa* 
plaint,  are  lotions  of  sulphate  of  sine,  ia  thm 
proportion  of  six  or  eight  grains  to  the  oonce 
of  water ;  weak  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
black  wash,  and  lotions  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  containing  tea  or 
twelve  grains  to  the  ounce.  These  last  ap- 
plications I  only  employ  when  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  are  in  a  very  indolent  state.  Hot 
the  best  local  application  in  thia  aflfection, 
at  least  when  the  surfaces  do  not  preseat  » 
very  unhealthy  character,  is  the  deooctioa  of 
tormentilla  root  as  a  lotion,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  twelve  of 
water,  boiled  down  to  eight.  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  a  knowledge  of  this  applicatioa  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Alcock,  who  mentioned  it 
to  me  in  1823.  I  have  given  it  an  extensive 
trial  since  that  time,  and  found  it  a  very  e^ 
fectual  and  speedy  remedy  for  this  ooin-> 
plaint.  Prior  to  the  application  of  this,  or 
indeed  any  other  lotion,  the  parts  should  be 
cleansed  with  some  luke-warm  water ;  and 
if  you  are  employing  the  tormentiila  lotaoo. 
caution  your  patient  not  to  let  any  of  it  go 
on  the  linen,  as  the  stains  do  not  readily 
come  out.  If  the  prepuce  cannot  be  pulled 
back  without  much  pain,  let  the  warm  water 
and  the  lotion  be  injected  between  the  pre- 
puce and  the  glands  with  a  syringe. 

The  tormentilla  lotion,  and  a  little  aperi- 
ent medicine,  will  in  general  be  all  that  is 
required  for  the  cure  of  the  excoriations  of 
the  healthy  character ;  but  those  which  pre- 
sent a  yellow  appearance  frequently  become 
indolent,  and  do  not  vield  to  the  local  appli- 
cations alone,  or  at  least  not  for  some  time. 
For  the  more  speedy  cure  of  these,  I  gene- 
rally give  small  doses  of  blue  (pUl  tiU  the 
sores  have  healed. 

Stricture. 
Richard  Harrison,  let.  24,  was  admitted 
Isst  Monday  for  difficulty  in  passing  his 
urine.  Says  that  two  months  ago  he  con- 
tracted a  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  difficulty 
in  passing  his  water  has  only  occurred  since 
the  discharge  stopped,  which  is  about  a  fort- 
night since.  He  used  several  injections  to 
stop  the  discharge,  and  among  them  one  with 
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sttlpbate  of  copper.  The  water  is  voided  at 
present  in  a  very  small  stream  ;  and  some- 
times the  obetnictioo  is  so  great,  that  the 
urine  comes  away  drop  by  drop ;  occasion- 
allv  it  passes  off  inTolantari!y.  lliere  are 
painful  erections  at  night,  and  frequent  shi- 
▼erings  during  the  day.  On  examining  the 
urethra  with  a  bougie,  a  firm  contraction  is 
felt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the«zter» 
nal  orifice  ;  and  this  part  when  pressed  ex- 
ternal Iv  feels  hard,  and  a  little  swollen  and 
painful. 

A  small  wax  bougie  to  be  introduced  every 
other,  or  third  day,  and  a  mixture  given 
with  Infus.  Qaassiie,  ^vj.  Aque,  Jij.,  et 
Tr.  Fern  Muriatis,  3iiss.,  cujus  capt. 
coch.  dua  ampla  bis  die. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  stricture  that 
come  under  our  notice,  the  obstruction  is 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  membran- 
ous portion  of  the  urethra ;  but  occasionally, 
as  in  this  case,  the  stricture  is  situated  a 
short  distance  from  the  external  orifice  (from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a  half, 
and  at  the  external  orifice  itself.)  These 
oases  are  by  tstr  the  most  difficah  to  treat, 
and  sometimes  resist  all  the  means  which  we 
employ  for  their  relief;  fortunately,  however, 
thev  are  of  rare  occarrence.  The  rspidity  with 
which  the  disease  has  advanced  in  this  case,  is 
striking ;  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  small- 
est sise  bougie  can  scaicely  be  introduced. 
Here  are  two  specimens  (Mr.  Coulson  then 
exhibited  them)  of  stricture  of  this  portion 
of  the  urethra;  in  one  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  is 
completely  obliterated,  and  the  urine  was 
▼oided  by  a  fistulous  opening  below  this  part; 
and  in  the  other  the  urethra  is  so  tnuch 
thickened,  that  I  could  not  during  life,  with- 
out much  pain  and  difficulty,  introduce  a  fine 
catgut  bougie.  Lymph  was  rapidly  thrown 
out  between -the  erectile  tissue  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  the  disorganization  of 
the  urethra  thus  produced.  The  origin  of 
stricture  is  often  attributed  (and  in  most 
cases  I  think  erroneously)  to  the  use  of  in- 
jections ;  but  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stricture  has  occur- 
red, and  its  seat,  would  rather  lead  me  to 
think  it  had  been  produced  by  this  means« 
I  ordered  for  this  patient  the  Tinct  .ferri  muria- 
tis,  and  he  is  already  much  benefitted  bv  it. 
The  use  of  the  bougie  is  to  be  persevered  in, 
but  I  fear  some  time  will  elapse  before  the 
core  can  be  effected. 

If  the  stricture  should  not  give  way  to  the 
use  of  the  common  bougie,  I  shall,  when  the 
patient's  health  is  improved,  try  those  armed 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  I  frequently  employ 
them  .in  this  institution,  and  have  never 
seen  any  mischief  ensue  from  their  use.  The 
armed  bougie  is  especially  adapted  to  esses 
where'  the  depoBition  which  produces  the 


obstruction  is  large,  and  does  not' readily 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  a  common  boogie.  I- 
have  been  very  particular  in  my  inquiries 
of  patients  labouring  under  bad  strictures 
of  their  effect  on  the  powers  of  sexual  inter- 
course, and  I  have  not  found  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  semen,  so  great  as 
Sir  Everard  Home  describes.  One  case,  in 
particular,  struck  me'  very  forcibly  :  it  was 
that  of  a  person  from  the  west  of  England, 
whose  stricture  was  so  bad  as  not  to  admit 
a  catgut  bougie.  He  was  a  dissolute  fellow, 
and  though  with  so  serious  a  complaint,  he 
ought  to  have  abstained  from  connexion,  I 
knew  be  did  not ;  and  he,  on  inquiry,  as- 
sured me,  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  relied  on, 
that  his  stricture  made  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  emission  of  the  semen.  Sir  £.  Home, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  stricture,  says, 
"  that  in  some  instances,  and  those  not  a  few, 
the  contraction  is  so  great  as  altogether  to 
stop  the  emission  of  semen,  and  force  it  back 
into  the  bladder ;  in  others  it  (the  semen) 
passes  through  the  stricture  after  the  or- 
gasm has  taken  place,  but  with  little  or  no 
K>rce.''  A  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  this  subject  occurred  to  me  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  A  man  who  had  been  under 
my  care  with  a  very  bad  stricture,  either  had 
an  ord«r  of  affiliadon  made  against  him,  or 
expected  to  have  one  very  soon  made.  The 
man,  as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  came  to  the 
Dispensary,  and  anxiously  inquired  of  one 
of  Mr.  Pereira's  apprentices,  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  him  to  get  off,  by  setting  up  as  a 
plea  the  bad  stricture  which  he  had  labour- 
ed under.  The  young  |[entleman  having 
heard  me  mention  the  subject  in  a  lecture  on 
stricture,  referred  the  patient  to  me ;  and  I 
told  him  that  I  should  be  but  a  bad  witness 
for  him,  as  I  thought  a  man  with  a  severe' 
stricture  might  still  be  the  father  of  n  fine 
child.  The  poor  fellow  made  no  observa-' 
tion,  but  went  away  evidently  much  dis^p-* 
pointed* 

Enc},tted  Abdominal  Dropty. 
Sarah  Davis,  aged  26,  had  laboured  under 
abdominal  dropsy  for  the  last  sixteen  years,- 
dnring  which  period  she  had  been  tapped 
thirteen  times ;  on  the  last  occasion  ( 10th 
August,  1831)  by  myself,  when  above  eleven 
quarts  of  fluid  were  drawn  off.  After  the 
last  operation  she  recovered  more  slowly  than 
on  the  former  occasions ;  the  menses,  which 
stopped  when  the  abdomen  began  to  be 
large,  had  always  returned  after  the  opera- 
tion, excepting  on  the  last  occasion.  Her 
mother  told  me  (for  I  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time)  that  she  had  lately  complained 
of  great  pain  about  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  with  muco- 

{>urulent  expectoratiAa,  and  swelling  of  the 
egs.  She  died  last  Monday,  and  on 
the   following    day    I    opoi^d    the    body. 
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On  laying  open  the  abdoaen,  I  fouod  a 
large  encysted  caTity,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  belly,  and  adherent  at  every  part  an- 
teriorly and  laterally  to  the  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  to  the  liver,  stomach,  intestines, 
and  fonilos  of  the  uterus*  On  the  anterior 
part  of  the  cyst  I  could  not  make  out  the  pe- 
ritonenm  or  transrersalis  fascial  the  cyst 
was  Tory  thick,  and  could  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  layers,  very  much  resembling 
tiie  fibrous  tunic  of  the  artery  of  a  laige  ani- 
mal ;  posteriorly  it  was  equally  thick,  and 
BO  trace  of  the  omentum  could  be  seen,  for 
it  was  quite  involved  in  the  cyst.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  the  cyst,  which  you  can  examine 
for  yourselves ;  it  is  very  thick,  and  easily 
separable  into  two  or  more  layers.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  and  all  the  other  viscera 
were  more  red  than  ^natural,  but  not  changed 
in  structure.  The  fallopian  tubes  and  ova-^ 
ries  were  healthy,  but  very  small.  Tho 
|rfeuns  costalis  and  pulmonaris  were  so 
strongly  adherent  to  each  other  that  I  could 
scarcely  separate  them.  The  lungs  were 
gorged  with  blood  at  their  posterior  portion, 
and  when  cut  into  a  frothy  mucus  exuded. 
The  pericardium  adhered  to  the  heart  at 
•very  partexcep'ting  st  its  apex ;  and  on  the 
■urfaoe  of  this  organ,  between  it  and  its 
serous  covering,  there  were  bony  patches, 
some  of  the  largest  and  thickest  which  I  ever 
saw  on  the  heart.  I  have  examined  the 
bodies  of  several  persons  who  have  died  of 
drop«y,  but  this  is  the  first  case  of  its  kind 
which  has  come  under  my  notice ;  it  is  what 
is  called '  encysted  abdominal  dropsy,  the 
water  not  being  contained  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  but  in  a  distinct  eyst,  and  the  viscera 
placed  to  one  side,  or  covered  by  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  cyst.  It  is  said,  that,  in 
encysted  abdominal  dropey,  the  swelting 
does  not  commence  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  this,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  sise  of  the  cyst;'  for  the  swelling  will 
first  appear  at  the  most  depending  portion 
of  the  cyst.  M.  Piorry  says  that  the  sound 
which  is  given  on  percussion  is  more  dull  in 
this  form  of  dropsy  than  in  ascites ;  the  fluc- 
tuation also  is  less  evident  in  encysted  abd<H 
miaaldroptiies  than  in  ascites.  I  fear  that 
the  diagnostic  marks,  however,  are  too  ob- 
scure, in  a  large  encysted  abdominal  dropey, 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
ascites.  Portal,  in  his  work  on  dropsies, 
says  that  this  form  of  ascites  is  extremely 
difficult  to  recognise,  but  does  not  think  it  a 
▼ery  rare  occurrence.  Cruveilhier,  in  Hie 
Pathological  Anatomy,  (vol.  i.  p.  268, 
Paris,  1816,)  refbn  to  some  cases  of  this 
kind. 


To  the  Editor  of  tht  London  Modicml 
GazeiU, 

Sir, 
I  HAVB  seen  so  msDy  deplorable  resists 
from  the  undue  employmeot  of  blood- 
letting, and  80  many  happy  effecta  from 
the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in  emetic  doses, 
in  the  bronchial  aflfections  of  children, 
that  I  think  it  highly  important  to  bring 
these  two  subjects  before  the  profession. 

According  to  my  experience,  blood- 
letting is  illborne  in  the  bronclual  affec- 
tions of  infants.  The  little  patients 
soon  become  pale^  with  gloasy  cheeks, 
half-dosed  eyelids,  slight  torpor,  and  a 
?erv  frequent  pulse. 

With  these  symptoms,  the  bronchial 
affection  is  frequently  little  or  not  at  ail 
improved.  Tliere  is  an  undiminished 
tracheal  and  diffused  bronchial  rattle, 
and  frequently  a  husky  voice  and  croupy 
cough. 

Such  cases  have  been  particularljr  fre- 
quent recently.  One  or  the  moat  inte- 
resting which  1  have  witnessed,  occur- 
red in  the  little  infisnt  of  Mr.  Wright, 
surgeon,  Howland-street,  four  months 
old.  One  leech  only  had  been  applied, 
but  It  bad  blanched  the  counteimnee, 
and  induced  the  peculiar  waxen  hue  of 
the  cheeks,  so  significant  of  exhaustion. 
There  was  slight  torpor,  and  the  eyes 
were  only  partially  closed.  There  was 
unrelieved  aiffused  bronchial  rattle,  and 
an  alarming  croupy  cough.  Further 
depletion  was  inadmissible.  The  case 
was  treated  by  five-grain  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described,  with  the  most  marked  imme- 
diate benefit  and  the  happiest  result. 

In  another  case,  of  an  infant  six 
months  old,  in  which  four  leeches  had 
been  applied,  the  pulse  had  risen  to 
1901  \  truce  from  exhausting  mea- 
sures permitted  the  pulse  to  subside. 
The  infant  recovered  without  the  fur- 
ther detraction  of  blood. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  to  detail 
eases,  but  to  give  the  general  result  of 
my  experience.  This  is,  that  bronchitis 
in  children  neither  bears  nor  requires 
much    bloodlettinif;    and    thai   such 
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MoodleCtip^  »  not  the  remedy  for  bron- 
^biti«. 

On  the  othejr  band,  the  rood  effects 
of  repeated  emetic  dosen  of  ipecacuanha 
are  so  Birikinf(  and  so  immediate  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy  in  this  particular  case. 
.  In  the  first  place,  the  mere  effect  of 
▼omitin^,  which  is  first  an  effort  of 
expiration,  and  finally  full  expiration 
itself,  relieves  the  upper  parts  of  the 
lironchial  tubes  of  the  accumulated 
mucus. 

Id  the  next  place,  the  effect  of  nausea 
ip  subduing  the  powers  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, is  ^uite  remarkable,  whilst 
this  effect,  being  unattended  by  exhaus- 
tion, is  totallv  n-ee  from  danger. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  ipecacuanha 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  bronchial 
membrane  similar  to  that  observed  on 
the  skin.  The  secretion  of  mucus  suc- 
ceeds to  a  state  of  dryness,  and  the 
mucns  itself  is  of  less  tenacity  and  easier 
of  expectoration. 

However,  the  rationale  apart,  I  may 
give  the  result  of  mv  experience  in  gene- 
ral terms,  and  say  that  of  all  our  reme- 
dies for  bronchitis  in  children,  repeated 
emetic  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  after  mo- 
derate bloodletting,  is  the  most  effica- 
cious. In  little  infants,  five  grains  may 
be  given  and  repeated  every  three,  four, 
or  six  hours.  The  dose  must  generally 
^  augmented  to  ten  or  fifteen  grains, 
especially  in  older  children. 

To  the  ipecacuanha  I  have  always 
added  castor  oil,  in  the  intervals  of 
sickness. 

Blisters  and  fomentations  to  the 
chest  are  also  highly  advantageous. 

But  the  principal  object  of  my  pre- 
sent communication  Is  to  point  out  the 
danger  and  inefficacy  of  bloodletting, 
and  the  extreme  value  of  ipecacuanha, 
in  this  particular  disease  of  children. 
Bloodletting,  to  be  safe,  must  be  ad- 
ministered cautiously.  The  ipecacuanha, 
to  be  efficacious,  must  be  administered 
in  fuller  and  more  repeated  doses  than 
those  irenerally  prescribed.  I  have  re- 
peatedly known  a  single  emetic  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  subdue  a  recent  bronchitis; 
and  I  haive  known  repeated  doses  subdue 
the  most  inveterate.  These  repeated 
doses  are  not  attended  by  the  slightest 
risk.  Let  the  nausea  and  the  vomiting 
subside,  and  the  disease  will  frequently 
be  found  to  be  perfectly  removed,  whilst 
the  powers  of  the  system  are  unimpair- 


ed. Few  remedies  of  such  powers  ^re 
so  free  from  danger,  in  the  feeble  and 
tender  age  of  io^cy.  If  the  disease  be 
obstinate,  the  remedy  may  be  repeated 
until  it  do€$  prove  efficacious. 

14.  Manclie>ter-8qTiar«, 
Dec.  38. 1831. 


A     CASE 
or 
SCALDING   OF  THE  THROAT,  IN  A 
CHILD,    FROM   DRINKING  BOIL- 
ING WATER, 

Cured  by  opening  the  Jugular  Vein. 

Bt  Mr.  G.  O.  Hemino, 
If  ember  of  the  Boyel  CoUcge  of  Snrgeoiw. 

Mb.  Earle's  interesting  lecture,  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  for  December  10th» 
has  brought  to  my  mind  a  case  of  the 
croupy  affection,  induced  in  children  by 
drinking  hot  water,  in  which  the  use  of 
blood-letting  was  distinctly  and  emi- 
nently advantageous.  It  may,  there- 
fore, form  a  useful  addition  to  the  cases 
5 laced  on  record  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
Ir.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Earle. 

John  Noyes,  aged  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  was  brought  to  roe,  abont  fire 
months  ago,  by  his  father,  who  stated, 
that,  seven  hours  previously,  he  had 
drunk  some  hot  water  from  a  tea-kettle. 

The  little  boy  was  breathing  with 
much  difficulty,  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  respiration  was  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  croup.  There  was 
an  incapability  of  swallowing,  and  he 
seemed  to  suffer  great  pain. 

I  bled  him  from  the  jugular  vein,  to 
a  st4te  approaching  syncope.  The 
breathing  instantly  became  considerably 
relieved.  A  cold  lotion  was  recom- 
mended to  be  kept  constantiv  applied  to 
the  throat,  and,  as  he  could  not  swal- 
low, an  injection  was  given  to  act  upon 
the  bowels. 

Four  or  five  hours  afterwards  I  went 
to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Dr.  M.  Hall 
(whose  paper  on  the  subject  I  bad  read 
some  years  before,  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions),  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  child  might  require 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy ;  but  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that, 
since  the  bleeding,  the  respiration  had 
progressively  improved,  and  the  pecu- 
liar noise  had  enUrely  subsided.    The 
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little  patient  was  qaite  well  in  a  few 
days. 

I  would  here  just  remark,  that  I  have 
seen  many  cases  of  croup — one  within' 
the  last  tew  days— where  leeches  had 
been  numerously  and  repeatedly  ap- 
plied without  affording:  any  relief;  but 
the  ^od  effect  of  takini^  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein  to  approaching  syn- 
cope was  evident  immediately,  and  appa- 
rently saved  the  lives  of  the  little  pa- 
tients. From  the  case  related  by  Mr. 
£arle,  it  is  quite  evident  how  service- 
able the  loss  of  blood  may  be  in  such 
cases;  as  even  the  application  of  the 
leeches  arretted  the  disease  and  afforded 
temporary  benefit.  In  croup,  the  loss 
of  blood  is  borne  well,  and  one  might 
suppose  that  the  sensibility  of  the  sto- 
mach may  be  in  some  degree  diminished, 
as.  it. requires  larger  quantities  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, or  emetic  tartar,  to  produce 
vomiting  in  this  disease.  This  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  emetics,  is  also  appli- 
caole  to  bronchitis  in  children. 
Kentlah  Town,  December  1831. 


CASE  OF 

IMMOBILITY  OF  THE  JAW, 

And  Taliacotian  Operaliorim 

By  Valbntike  Mott,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

[With  a  Woodcut.] 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  I  was  con- 
sulted in  the  case  of  Miss  Marv  Park, 
aged  17)  of  Southbridge,  Massacnu^etts. 


Her  attending  physician.  Dr.  Samod 
Hartwell,  gave  the  following  relation  of 
the  case: — In  the  autumn  of  1822,  she 
bad  an  attack  of  tjrphus  fever:  the 
symptoms  were  mild  in  the  commeBce- 
ment  of  the  disease,  and  nothing  udq- 
sual  occtHTed  until  the  middle  of  the 
third  week,  when  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness were  discovered  on  the  left  cheek, 
accompanied  with  slight  deltrium'  and 
general  aggravation  of  fever. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  a 
dark  vesicle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
appeared  at  the  angle  of  the  nooatb, 
announcing  the  existence  of  sphacelas, 
which  in  a  few  days  extended  to  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  upon  the  side  of 
the  face.  A  crisis  of  fever  now  super- 
vencd,  which  was  followed  by  sloughing 
of  the  whole  gangrenous  portion,  leav- 
ing the  teeth  and  gums  exposed.  Upon 
its  cicatrization,  the  jaws  remained  im- 
moveably  fixed,  being  apparently  tied 
together  by  a  ligamentous  band  within 
and  about  the  cicatrix.  Her  food  was 
introduced  into  the  mouth  through  a 
space  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  tooth 
on  the  right  side.  The  first  set  of  teeth 
and  the  alveolar  process  of  the  diseased 
side  were  detached  by  caries.  Most  of 
the  second  teeth  were  developed  in  a 
few  years  afterward. 

'^  No  mercury  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fever.  Her  general  health 
is  now  very  good." 

Her  countenance  was  much  disfigured, 
and  exhibited  the  ap|»earance  repre- 
sented in  ^g,  1. 
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As  the  only  means  of  permanently 
overcominjir  the  closure  of  the  jaw,  was 
the  remo?al  of  the  cicatrix*  I  deter- 
mined npon  excising  and  replacing  it 
by  sound  integument  from  the  face  and 
neck. 

Accordingly  on  the  8th  of  April,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Vache,  and  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Drs.  Hartwell,  Barrow,  Wilkes, 
Hosack,  and  several  others,  I  performed 
the  operation. 

It  was  commenced  by  carrying  an  in- 
cision from  a  little  within  the  upper  an- 
^le  of  the  mouth,  around  the  outer 
margin  of  the  cicatrix,  to  a  little  within 
the  lower  of  the  under  lip,  and  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  newly  formed 
parts  included  within  it.  The  adhesions 
between  the  jaws  were  next  divided, 
which  enabled  me,  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxation  thus  produced,  io  insi* 
nnate  between  the  teeth  of  the  opposite 
aide,  the  point  of  (he  lever  used  in  my 
former  cases,  with  which  T  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  the  mouth. 

This  point  accomplished,  the  lips  were 
brotight  together  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  by  a  suture,  and  I  proceeded  to 
detach  a  portion  of  integument  suffi- 
ciently large  and  of  corresponding  shape, 
to  replace  the  part  removed.  See  dotted 
line,  fig.  1.  It  was  turned  into  the  space 
it  was  intended  to  fill,  leaving  a  tongue 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breaath, 
connected  with  the  adjacent  part  and  suf- 
ficient for  all  the  purposes  or  circulation. 
The  cut  edges  were  adjusted^  with  ex- ' 
treme  accuracy,  by  means  of  interrupt- 
ed sutures  and  adhesive  straps:  the 
lower  wound  was  contracted  as  much  as 
possible  by  adhesive  plaisters,  and  tlie 
whole  covered  with  lint,  compress,  and 
bandage. 

Previous  to  the  operation  she  took 
Sol.  sulph.  iMorphi^K,- double  strength 
of  Magendie's  formula,  git.  xiv.  The 
operation  occupied  about  an  hour,  and 
was  sustained  with  a  firmness  peculiar 
to  the  female  sex.        . 

Evening. -*Had  been  sick  at  her  sto- 
mach, and  vomited  some  coagulated 
blood,  Which  had  no  doubt  been  swal- 
lowed during  the  operation. 

9th.— Hardly  any  perceptible  Rwell- 
ing  of  the  face.  As  far  as  the  parts  can 
be  seen  all  looks  favourable.  She  can 
depress  the  lower  jaw,  by  the  effort  of 
the  will,  to  the  extent  of  about  half  the 
width  of  the  finger.  1  advised  her  to 
continue  the  motion  of  the  jaw,  from 


time  to  time,  as  much  as  the  soreness 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  wmild  permit. 

12th.^8ome  little  tumefaction  under 
the  eye,  but  she  makes  no  complaint. 
Directed  an  emollient  poultice  to  the 
hard  dressings  upon  the  wounds  on  the 
neck. 

Mth.^Felt  great  comfort  from  the 
removal  of  the  stiff  dressings  yesterday; 
The  swelling  of  the  cheek  has  subsided. 
Changed  the  lint  again  to-day. 

15th. — She  makes  no  complaint  of 
her  face,  which  in  all  respects  is  very* 
promising.  I  removed  three  of  the 
stitches  from  around  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  re-applied  lint  and  plaisters. 

18th. — Bvery  part  of  the  flap  appears 
to  have  unitea.  Dressed  the  wounds 
with  dry  lint.  Advised  her  to  move 
the  lower  jaw  a  little  downward  every 
day  several  times. 

May  12th.— Patch  in  the  cheek  en- 
tirely healed,  (see  fig.  2  )  The  wound 
in  the  neck  is  nearly  closed.  She  can- 
open  the  jaws  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
solid  food. 

Although  I  have  before  often  operated 
for  immobility  of  the  jaw,  and  with  the 
happiest  results,  and  have  once  removed 
a  oeformity  occasioned  by  a  hole  in  the 
cheek,  by  the  Taliacotian  method,  in 
the  New  York  Hospital,  with  perfect 
success,  I  have  never  before  seen  it  ne- 
cessary to  combine  both  operations  in 
one  individual ;  and  the  gratifying  ter- 
mination of  this  long  and  arduous  case 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  the  means  employ etl,  and  of  the 
power  of  art  in  repairing  the  ravages  of 
disease,  and  in  relieving  its  distressing 
consequences. 

P.S.— Ju/v.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Miss  P.  by  the  lady  with  whom 
she  resided  here,  in  which  she  stated 
her  health  to  be  excellent,  the  jaw  to 
have  acquired  increased  motion,  and  her 
friends  to  be  much  pleased  with  her  im- 
proved appearance*. 

.    SURGICAL  CASES, 
By  Georgv  Bkkheit,  M.R.C.S.  &c.  &c. 

Case  of  Scrofula,  illuitrating  the  Effi- 
cacy of  Sea  Water  in  healing  the 
Uiceradons. 

Scrofula  is  considered  tb  be  of  here- 

•  Conden»ed  from  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Science!.   Nov.l&31. 
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ditary  ori^n,  bat  several  occult  causes 
also  produce  the  disease,  being  found 
in  individuals  the  families  of  whom 
have  never,  for  generations,  exhibited 
any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
case  I  am  about  to  relate  was  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  the  patient  seem- 
ing the  solitary  individual  of  his  family 
marked  out  for  the  disease. 

Though  generally  an  hereditary,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  contagious  disease,  and 
is  often,  perhaps,  dependent  upon  a  pe- 
culiar diathesis.  Dr.  Mason  Qood  ob- 
serves, that  *'  he  had  a  gentleman  un- 
der his  care  who  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ease, yet,  of  eight  brothers  and  sisters 
who  have  reached  the  middle  of  life, 
he  is  the  only  one  who  has  discovered 
any  tendency  to  such  a  complaint ;  nor 
is  It  to  be  traced  through  any  part  of 
the  family  lineage,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
ascended/' 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  weak  vascular 
action,  and  its  causes  are  various.  Heat, 
in  those  constitutions  unaccustomed  to 
a  tropical  climate,  might  cause  a  languid 
action ;  excessive  cold  might  have  the 
same  effect,  as  well  as  vicissitudes  of 
temperature;  but,  in  all  instances, 
much  must  be  attributed  to  individual 
diathesis. 

When  a  primary  affection,  the  disease 
is  said  to  attack  individuals  of  any  tern* 
perament  or  habit  of  body ;  but  when 
hereditary,  *'  it  most  commonly,"  ob- 
serves Dr.  Cullett,  '*  affects  children  of 
soft  and  flaccid  flesh,  of  fair  hair,  and 
blue  eyes,  smooth  skins  and  rosy  cheeks ; 
and  such  children  have  frequently  a  tu^ 
mid  upper  lip,  with  a  chop  in  the  mid- 
dle of  It,  and  this  tumor  is  often  consi- 
dierable,  and  extendin|^  to  the  coluuina 
nasi  and  lower  part  or  the  nostrils." 

Mr.  John  C-— ,  set.  19,  and  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  ship  Sophia,  came 
under  my  care,  for  glandular  swellings 
on  the  neck,  on  the  23d  July,  1830.  This 
was  his  first  voyage  to  sea,  and  also  his 
first  visit  to  a  trofucal  climate.  Previ- 
ously to  leaving  England  he  hsd  had  no 
glandular  swelling,  and  his  health  had 
been  tolerably  good.  Since  his  arrival 
in  tropical  latitudes,  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  eruptions  of  acne,  and  had  had 
frequent  attacks  of  diarrhcea.  He  is 
stout  and  thick  set,  of  a  fair  and  ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair,  and  blue  eye?. 
He  bad  had,  for  some  time  before  Us 
application  to  me,  an  extensive  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  especially 


of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  gladds, 
which  increased  very  slo#1y.  ile  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  produced  by 
sleeping  under  an  open  port,  in  n  ear- 
rent  of  air,  about  three  months  since? 
the  day  after  which  he  felt  a  stiffness  of 
the  neck,  and  soon  afterwards  noticed 
the  glandular  swellings. 

August  1st. — Pain  and  swelling  slight- 
ly refieved  by  fomentations  and  n  blis- 
ter. Blister  to  be  repeated,  and  a  pur- 
gative powder  administered. 

3d.— Swelling  on  the  ri^ht  side  re- 
duced, glands  on  the  left  side  sKghtly 
tumefied. 

7th. — Glands  on  the  left  side  have  ea- 
larged  considerably ;  tbe  dnn  feels 
numb  from  pressure  on  tbe  nervca. 

12th.— The  submaxillary  glands  of 
tbe  right  side  are  much  enlaived,  eae 
of  which  extends  far  round  tbe  badL 
part  of  the  neck. 

23d.— I  opened  one  of  the  glnnds  on 
the  left  side,  which  had  supporaied,  aad 
let  out  a  quantity  of  curdy  or  cheese- 
like matter.  Poultices  were  appfied* 
and  an  alterative  treatment  adopted. 
Several  other  glands  suppurated,  aad 
the  ulnerations  from  them  remained 
languid  and  indisposed  to  heal»  nndcr 
the  application  of  digestive  ointments. 

October  l6th.— Sea  water  to  be  ap- 
plied  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

24th.— Ulcers  are  looking  well. 
From  this  time  the  ulcers  gradually, but 
slowly  healed,  the  sea  water  appearing 
to  produce  an  healthy  action.  Some 
of  the  glands  appeared  reduced  by  tbe 
application,  as  they  did  not  proceed  to 
suppuration. 

1  his  case  was  cured  by  the  10th  of 
January  1831,  and  the  patient  has  had 
no  scrofulous  symptom  since  that  time*. 


Cast  ofimmtdiaie  Dtmik/rom  Ri^imn 
of  ikf  Heart. 


On  July  18th,  1827.  a  young 
named  Adams,  a^ed  27f  residuig  at 
Plymouth,  met  with  his  death  bv  the 
receding  of  a  cart,  which  crushed  turn 


*  There  U  a  cnriout  clrrtmsUace  mpettl^ 
thii  paUcnt,  that  foi  lome  time  (ttpwards  ofthrre 
yean)  he  hiMttcen  aabjcct  to  the  liortUol»»»  or 
•lyVp  which  wovM  be  alouMt  costteoaUy  fomiaf 
and  aappnialtng }  It  eoottanUy  titrablea  hua  af»> 
til,  on  the  healing  of  the  scr»Atlotu  ulecrv,  H  ate» 
diM|pp€ar«<l. 
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agaiQgt  a  wall,  ooeaaioniDg  almost  in* 
staot  death.  On  inspectiiiflr  the  body, 
the  second,  Ibird,  and  fourth  ribs  were 
found  fractured  at  their  angles;  the 
third  and  fourth  were  torn  asunder,  the 
intercostal  muscles  having  been  lace- 
rated, and  a  quantity  of  blood  was 
found  eztravasated  between  the  inte- 
spiments ;  the  cavitv  of  the  chest  was 
found  filled  with  blood,  but  the  lungs 
were  found,  on  a  minute  ezaiaination* 
free  from  any  injury. 

The  sternum  was  fractured  into  two 
distinct  portions,  about  the  distance  of 
three  inches  from  the  cartilago  ensU 
forme.  The  pericardium  was  found 
entire,  but,  on  laying  it  open,  and  ex** 
aininiag  the  heart,  a  rupture  of  the 
left  auricle  was  discovered,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  pulmonary  veins;  there  was 
a  hlighi  adhesion  of  the  lungs,  which 
uo  doubt  proceeded  from  an  old 
complaint.  The  rupture  of  the  auri«- 
cle  and  pulmonary  vein  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  their  being  dis* 
tended  with  blood  at  the  moment  that 
the  sudden  shock  tvas  received.  The 
countenance  of  the  unfortunate  man 
was  pallid,  resembling  that  of  a  person 
who  nad  died  from  haemorrhage.. 

London,  January  10,  1832. 


Is  Other  respects  the  child  was  strongs 
healthy,  and  well  formed. 

In  the  ninth  week,  the  cyst  haviaff 
increased  much  in  size,  it  was  tapped, 
when  four  pints  twelve  ounces  of  serous 
fluid  was  drawn  off.  The  fluid  ilid  not 
coagulate  by  heat,  but  showed  a  slight 
albuminous  appearance  on  dropp^ing  in 
Tinct.  Gb11».  The  cyst  coUafised,  giving 
the  appearance  of  an  empty .  scrotum* 
The  child  appeared  but  little  affected 
by  the  loss.  1  he  measurement  previous 
to  the  operation  was  22  inches. 

The  diild  from  this  time  to  the 
twelfth  week  continued  to  get  weaker 
and  restless,  with  great  emaciation :  the 
cyst  filled  to  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut. 
On  drawing  off  the  fluid  (post  mortem)r, 
it  was  about  a  quart.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  cyst  was  like  the  pericar- 
dium, and  studded  with  small  c)'st8« 
con  taming  serum.  The  cartilagmous 
band  was  connected  to  the  inferior 
point  of  the  sacrum,  and  was  lost  in  a 
gradual  manner  in  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cyst ;  there  was  an  evident  con<- 
uexion  with  the  internal  structure  of  tha 
sacrum,  extending  upwards  to  the 
spinal  canal,  which  contained  serum, 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  HUNTLBT,  M.R.C.S. 

Brixton.HIU,NoT.21,  1881. 


LUSUS  NATURE 


HYDRARGYRUS  PRiECIP.  ALDUS. 


To  the  Ediior  of  the  London  Medical 
Gttsetlf. 

Sib,       , 

Considering  the  following  case  of 
losus  naturae  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
record,  I  have  forwarded  it  for  insertion 
in  the  pages  of  your  useful  journal. 

After  a  fair  and  natural  labour,  H.  L. 
was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  which 
presented  the  following  appearance  :— 
From  the  sacrum  and  ischia  extended  an 
immense  bag,  or  cyst,  measuring  six- 
teen inches  in  circumference,  smooth 
externaliv,  and  highlv  vascular,  con- 
taining flidd,  soft  ana  yielding  ;  from 
the  point  of  the  sacrum  a  hard  band  was 
felt,  extending  into  the  coats  of  the  cyst. 
The  vagina  was  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion ;  but  the  anus  was  discovered  un- 
der the  right  thigh^  about  an  inch  from 
the  labia. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
Should  you  deem  the  following  method 
of  preparing  the  submurias  hydrargyri 
'et  ammonise  (otherwise  termed  hydrar- 
gyrus  praecipitatus  albus)  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  valualde  Gazette,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  insert  it : — 

To  two  parts  of  bichloride,  or  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  dissolved  in  cold 
water,  add  one  part  of  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  also  in  cold  water. 
Pour  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury into  a  glazed  vessel,  capable  of 
holding  four  liquid  gallons,  to  which 
add  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia. After  the  carbonic  acid  has 
escaped,  and  the  whole  appears  tran- 
quil, filter  and  dry  the  precipitate  in  the 
usual  way,  which  last  will  be  found  of 
a  snowy  white  colour.    By  this  melhod 
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18  obtained   a   preparation,    not  only 
cheaper,  but  leu  troublesome  to  make, 
than  that  afforded  by  the  usual  process ; 
for  the  muriate  of  potash  which  is  form- 
ed bv  following  the  directions  of  the 
Lonaon  Pbarmacoposia  is  required  to 
be  ivashed  away  bv  repeated  quantities 
of  water ;  whilst,  by  pursuing  the  me- 
thod I  have  now  stated,  the  washing  of 
the  precipitate  is  dispensed  with. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  very  humble  servant, 
John  Co  let. 

Bridgnorth,  Dee.  27*  ISSl. 


DR.  J.  JOHNSONS   REPLY  TO   DR. 
STEVENS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  last  journal,  Dr.  Stevens  has 
thought  proper  to  prefer  some  grave 
charges  against  my  character  as  an  edi- 
tor, such,  indeed,  as  have  never  before 
been  preferred  during  the  whole  course 
of  my  professional  life.  The  first  charge 
runs  thus : — '*  That  Dr.  Johnson,  at  least, 
ha^  wilfully  endeavoured  to  mislead  the 
public,  by  giving  a  very  unfair  statement 
of  my  views  upon  this  subject."  What 
will  the  prbfession  think  of  Dr.  Stevens's 
candour  and  veracity,  when  I  aver  (and 
fortunately  can  prove)  that  the  state- 
ment, ana  the  only  .stutement  which  I 
ever  gave  of  his  views,  was  written  by 
himself,  and  given  to  me  by  his  ottn 
hands.  Not  having  heard  his  paper 
read  at  the  College,  Dr.  Stevens  called 
on  roe,  and  requested  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes  or  misconceptions,  T 
would  insert  a  report  or  analysis  of  \\\i 
paper,  drawn  up  by  himself.  Ttiis  I 
did  ;  and  this  is  the  "  unfair  statement" 
which  1  have  given  of  his  views,  and  by 
which  he  says  1  *'  wilfully  endeavoured 
to  mislead  the  public." 

The  next  charge,  or  insinuation,  is 
thus  conveyed :— "  It  appears  tliat  Dr. 
Hacket  is  only  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tenls  of  my  paper  on  the  blood,  through 
the  medium  of  Dr.  Johnson's  journal ; 
or  perhaps  it  was  thrttuyh  the  medium 
of  the  Doctor  himself  that  Dr.  Hachtt 
received  information  of  those  misrepre- 
sentations, he."  Dr.  Hacket  uneqni' 
vocally  states  that  it  was  through  the 
me<littm  of  the  paper  in  my  journal  that 


he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  8teven$\ 
views ;  and  I  have  only  to  reassert,  that 
that  paper  was  written  by  Dr.  Stewem 
hitnself.  As  to  the  insinuation  about 
my  jconveying  information  to  Dr.  Hac- 
ket, 1  have  only  to  say  that  I  never  eom- 
municated,  directlv  or  indirectly,  with 
Dr.  Hacket  in  my  life ;  nor  did  I  know 
that  such  a  man  existed,  till  f  reecived 
the  document  which  I  publislied.  I 
envy  not  the  heart  of  that  nnan  who  caa 
publicly  make  insinuations  for  which 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  support*  and  \n 
which  there  is  not  an  iota  or  truth.  Dr. 
Stevens  next  says,  that  Mr.  Greatrex's 
letter  "  is  apparently  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Johnson.**  The  letter 
is  stated  to  be  an  enclosure  from  Dr. 
Hacket  himself;  and  as  to  Mr.  Great- 
rex,  I  never  heard  of  his  name  before  1 
received  the  said  document,  and  never 
wrote  a  line  to  him,  or  received  one 
from  him,  since  or  before. 

But  the  most  finished  piece  of  effron- 
tery is  yet  to  come.  Dr  Stevens  says 
that,  as  he  has  accused  Dr.  Johnson  of 
*'  wilfully  endeavouring  to  mislead  the 
public  by  misrepresentations,"  &c.  **  it 
IS  but  fdir  to  shew  by  his  own  evidence 
that  this  is  the  case."  Now,  i^ntle 
reader,  whence  draws  he  this  proof  of 
my  misrepresentations  ?    From  the  re- 

J>urt  which  he  wrote  himself  in  my 
ournal,  and  which  he  calls,  tny  renew 
of  his  paper  on  the  blood  !  !  !  This  is 
too  bad  !  But,  indeed,  the  whole  train 
of  accusations  against  me  leaves  but  one 
solution  of  the  enigma^namely,  that 
the  poor  man  has  taken  leave  of  his 
senses,  and  with  them  all  correct  me- 
mory of  the  past.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  any  man,  in  his  right  reason,  would 
lay  himself  open  in  the  way  Dr.  Stevens 
has  done.  Instead,  therefore,  of  retort- 
ing upon  him  the  charge  of  tvilfully 
misleading  the  public,  which'  he  lias 
kindly  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  me,  I 
shall  dharitably  suppose  that  the  man 
wrote  under  a  temporary  adumbration 
of  his  mental  faculties;  and  sincerely 
do  I  hope  that  the  worthy  doctor  is  not 
destined  to  exemplify  the  adage  of  an- 
tiquity— '*  quem  Deus  vult  perdere, 
prius  dementat." 

Dr.  Stevens  constantly  endeavours  to 
mix  tne  up  in  the  discussion  between 
Dr.  Hacket  and  himself;  though  I  did 
nothing  more  than  puldish  the  two 
documents  written  by  the  cnntendiiig 
parties  themselves  without  taking  any. 
part,  pro  or  con,  in  the  controversy, — 
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exeept  that  of  warning  the  profession 
against  adopting  the  opinions  of  the 
one,  till  the  statements  of  the  other 
were  before  them.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Sterens  calls  "  misleading  the  pllbli&'^ 
Probably  he  may  find  that  the  public 
think  otherwise. 

Dr.  Ste?en8  says  I  candidly  adroit 
that  an  evil  pgstion  was  the  principal 
cause  why  I  attacked  him.  Where  did 
I  make  this  admission?  where  did  I 
attack  him  at  all  ?  1  never  mentioned 
him  or  bis  speculations,  till  they  were 
brought  to  my  memory  in  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  ^  and  then  I 
only  stated  that  I  possessed  a  document 
from  Dr.  Hacket,  contradictory  of 
Dr.  Stevens's  riews  and  assertions, 
which  document  should  be  immediately 
published.  This  is  what  Dr.  Stevens 
calls  '*  an  attack  dictated  by  evil  pas* 
sion"!  Heaven  knows  how  little  I 
tbou^^ht  or  think  of  Dr.  Stevens  and  his 
doctnhes.  I  have  something  better  to 
employ  my  mind  ;  and,  as  for  evil  pas- 
sion towards  the  man,  why  what,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  could  en- 
gender such  passion  ?  Up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  I  made  known  Dr.  Hacket's 
communication,  I  had  only  acted  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Stevens,  by  inserting  his 
own  leport  of  his  own  paper  on  the 
Blood.  But  having  publisned  the  state- 
ment of  his  antagonist,  without  mixing 
in  the  strife,  I  am  now  converted  into 
an  enemy,  capable  of  falsifying  the 
tmtby  and  ''  wilfully  misleading  the 
pablic."-^!  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
'  Jambs  Johnson. 

Buffolk-TUee,  Jaa.  16, 18S3. 

[It  appears  to  us  that  Dr.  Johnson 
bas  entirely  mistaken  Dr.  Stevens  with 
regnrd  to  the  extracts  alluded  to:  he 
did  not  quote  the  first  report  of  his 
paper  which  was  given  in  tne  Medico- 
Chirargical  Review  as  being  incorrect, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  contrast  it  with 
certain  observations  on  his  doctrines 
which  subsequently  appeared,  and  which 
be  states  to  be  erroneous.  We  make 
this  remark  mih  no  intention  of  **  mix- 
ing* in  the  strife,"  but  if  possible  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  rejoinder 
from  Dr.  Stevens  on  this  point,  which 
aa  a  matter  of  course  must  otherwise 
have  followed.  We  are  anxious  to  ter- 
minate a  controversy  to  which,  now 
that  it  has  become  a  personal  dispute, 
we  are  roost  unwilling  to  lend  our 
pages.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Tozfoxd,  SuffoU^  Dec.  8th,  1881. 


Should  the  following  case  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
your  valuable  journal,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  inserting  it. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Jambs  Hallett. 

I  was  sent  for  on  the  evening  of  the 
31  at  November  to  a  young  man,  E.  B. 
setat.  22,  who  had  attempted  suicide. 
It  will  suffice,  in  alluding  to  the  history 
of  the  case,  to  state,  that  after  being 
twice  prevented  (within  a  few  minutes 
of  committing  the  act)  from  using  two 
knives,  he  rushed  into  a  cottage,  and 
seizing  one  from  a  table  at  which  some 
people  were  at  their  meal,  escaped  to  the 
roaa,  and  was  soon  found,  with  a  wound 
in  the  abdomen,  of  a  semilunar  form, 
having  the  umbilicus  for  its  centre :  its 
direction  was  oblique  from  the  right  side  . 
downward,  and  from  its  irregmar  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  have  been  made 
with  a  knife  not  very  sharp.  I  found 
the  sufferer  on  his  back,  on  the  floor, 
with  ^  considerable  portion  of  large  and 
small  intestine  and  omentum  protruded : 
the  portions  thus  exposed  would  have 
filled  two  quarts.  There  was  a  decidedly 
foetid  odour  at  the  wound,  but  the  dis- 
placed intestine  was  mtich  inflated^ 
shewing  that  at  least  those  portions 
without  the  abdomen  were  free  from 
wound.  With  great  care  and  perseve- 
rance I  succeeded  in  replacing  the 
parts,  and  confined  them  by  applying 
three  interrupted  sutures  to  the  wouno, 
and  a  li^ht  dressing,  with  a  roller  of 
calico,  four  times  round  the  body.  It 
was  fortunate  that  I  remained  during  the 
night  in  the  house,  as,  at  about  H  p.m. 
his  struggles,  which  were  very  violent, 
again  displaced  two  knuckles  of  large 
intestine,  (colon)  which,  with  great 
difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  returning 
between  the  stitches,  in  which  situation 
they  had  been  protruded.  From  that 
night  he  continued  till  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing (27th ;>  perfectly  tranquil,  on  low 
diet,  and  with  a  pulse  under  80.  I 
should  say,  that  on  n  ednesday  23d  the 
bowels  acted  freely,  and  have  conti- 
nued to  do  so  up  to  this  time.  On  the 
27th  there  being,  for  the  first  time,  a 
slight  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  I 
ordered  twelve  leeches  to  be  applied, 
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which  had  the  effect  of  removiDgit  alto- 
gether. On  the  dOth,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  the  leeches  were  again  ap- 
plied. The  treatment  has  been  most 
simple,  consisting  of— > 

liq.  AmmoD.  Ac.  3ij.    Tr.  Hyoscyam. 

3m.     Aq.  Cinnain.  Z^iy    Syrup.  3ss. 

ft.baost.  4tifllioris  ftumendus  e.  PoJt. 

Antim.  gr.  ij.  et  Ant.  Tart  gr.  -/^ • 
The  wound  has  done  well  from  the 
first,  and  is  now  skinning  over  rapidly. 
1  should  say,  that  the  morning  after  the 
occurrence,  the  knife  mth  which  the 
wound  was  effected  was  broorht  me, 
having  been  found  close  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  used ;  and  what  tendea  to 
confirm  my  idea  of  the  intestine  having 
been  tvoonded  was  finding  a  quantity  of 
fasculent  matter  dose  to  the  point  of  the 
blade,  and  covering  a  great  portion  of 
it.  In  a  day  or  two  (Saturday)  it  is  my 
intention  to  send  him  to  the  asylum. 
1  shall  refrain  from  any  comments  on 
this  case  for  the  present,  but  leave  it  to 
your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion. 
The  feculent  matter  on  the  knife  corre- 
sponded in  nature  with  his  diet,  which 
had  been  entirely  of  coarse  bread  for  a 
day  or  two  previously. 


PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 

epidemic  at  SUNDERLAND. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  the  following  observations  on  the  late 
epidemic  of  Sunderland  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  yonr  journal,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  inserting  them.  As  the  Gazette 
is  open  to  the  expression  of  all  opi- 
nions, no  apology  will  be  necessary  if  I 
have  differed  from  you  on  some  pomts. 

The  first  cases  which  were  publicly 
made  known  as  epidemic  cholera  were  . 
those  of  the  Sproats,  three  in  number, 
one  of  which  proved  fatal  on  the  26th, 
another  on  the  31st  of  October.  But 
several  sporadic  cases,  exactly  similar, 
bad  occurred  from  the  commencement 
of  August. 

1 .  The  first  case  that  I  am  aware  of 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man,  a  potter, 
living  near  the  river  on  the  north  side, 
tibont  three  miles  from  the  harbour 
mouth,  and  two  from  the  town  of  Sun- 
derland.   The  case  fell  under  the  care 


of  Mr.  Dixon,  who,  at  the  time,  i 
dered  that  it  differed  in  nothiug  fnm 
the  disease  described  by  the  ladiaa 
writers,  and  who  has  not  since  seen  rea- 
son to  alter  hu  opinion.  The  man  re- 
covered slowly. 

2.  The  second  was  that  of  —  Amott, 
a  middle-aged  labourer,  living  at  Pal- 
lion,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  ap  tbaa 
the  first  case.  His  residence  was  50  or 
60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
at  tout  the  distance  of  a  stone's  throw 
from  it.  He  became  ill  on  the  8tb  of 
August,  and  died  in  twelve  hours.  He 
also  was  ander*the  charge  of  Mr.  Dixoa, 
with  whom  and  Dr.  Brown  I  bsMl  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  body  the  next 
day.  I  certainly  have  not  since  seta 
one  in  which  the  external  appearances 
after  death  were  more  characteristic  of 
malignant  cholera.  The  collapsed  face, 
sunk  eyes,  surrounded  by  a  dark  circle, 
blue  hands  and  nails,  contracted  and 
shrivelled  fingers,  and  great  rigidity  of 
the  muscles,  were  most  strongly  exhi- 
bited.   No  examination  was  allowed. 

3.  The  case  of  Robert  Henry,  set 
43,  a  pilot,  occurred  next*  and  termi- 
nated fatally  on  the  I4th  of  Aagost. 
He  lived  in  a  row  of  cottages  near  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  at  the  east  end  of 
Sunderland,  and  in  an  airy  sitnation. 

4.  —  Pearson,  a  shipwright,  middie- 
aged,  living  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Bishopwearmooth,  was  the  next.  He 
became  ill  on  the  27th,  and  died  on  the 
28th  of  August.  He  was  a  patient  of 
the  Dispensary,  under  the  care  of  Dr, 
Haslewood,  who  assures  me  that  every 
symptom  of  Indian  cholera  was  pre- 
sent. 

No  connexion  between  any  of  the 
8i)ove  cases  could  be  traced,  nor  had 
they  (with  the  exception  of  course  of  the 
pilot)  any  connexion  with  the  shipping. 
They  were  regarded  as  cases  of  aggra- 
vated English  cholera  bv  the  majority 
of  the  medical  men,  though  it  was 
strongly  suspected'  by  some  that  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  epidemic. 

Cholera  continued  very  prevalent  and 
severe  during  September,  but  I  know 
of  no  deaths  from  it  in  that  month.  1 
have  been  informed  by  very  good  au* 
tbority  that  a  fatal  case  occurred  in  a 
middle-aged  man,  about  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  he  had  not  been  seen  by  a  medi- 
cal man,  but  he  had  spasms,  and  the 
characteristic  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  died  rapidly. 

Mr.  Holmes  hat  obligingly  famished 
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me  vnth  the  followiDg  iDfornrntioa  con- 
ceming  the  Sproats,  who  wrere  origi- 
nally under  his  care :— • 

1.  ..  Sproat,  set.  60,  labourer.  Long 
Bank,  Sunderland ;  died  26tb  October. 

2.  —  Sproat,  aet.  10,  his  grand- 
daughter, became  ill  half  an  hour  after 
his  death. 

3.  — *  Sproat,  set.  32,  son  ofNo.  1. 
father  of  No.  2,  became  ill  on  the  27tb, 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  removed  to  the  Infir- 
mary ;  No.  2  recovered ;  No.  3  died  on 
thedlst.    On  the  same  day  died, 

4.  —  Wilson,  a  keelman,  High-Street, 
Sunderland,  and, 

6.  —  Rodenby,  a  shoemaker,  Monk- 
wearmouth  Shore;  and,  on  the  Ist  of 
November  died, 

6.  Elizabeth  Tumboll,  nurse  at  the 
Infirmary,  who  assisted  in  laying  out 
the  body  of  No.  3. 

Between  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6,  there 
was  an  evident  chain  of  connexion  ;  4 
and  5  were  distinct,  and  isolated  from 
all  known  sources  of  contagion. 

No  deaths  occurred  between  the  1st 
and  the  6th  of  November ;  on  the  latter 
day  there  were  several,  on  the  7th 
more,  and  on  the  8th  the  cases  were 
numerous,  and  the  existence  of  the  epi- 
demic amongst  lis  could  no  longer  oe 
doubted. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  a  sub- 
ject involved  in  the  utmost  mystery,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  as  indi- 
genous here  as  it  was  in  Jessore  in  1817* 
In  hazarding  this  opinion,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  in  opposition  to  a  maiss  of 
very  powerful  evidence,  collected  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion ; 
but  whilst  I  firmly  believe  the  disease  to 
be  contagious,  1  think  also  that  too 
much  has  been  ascribed  to  this  princi- 
ple. Contagion  once  granted,  its  sup- 
porters have  attributed  to  it  every  case 
of  cholera  that  occurs.  Now  if.  the  dis- 
ease arose  spontaneously  in  one  indivi- 
dual, it  might  in  a  hundred,  or  a  mil- 
lion. 

There  has  been  great  intercourse  be- 
tween this  port  and  Rijfa,  Petersburgh, 
and  Archangel,  during  the  existence  of 
cholera  at  those  places  ;  and  it  was  the 
mortality  among  the  British  sailors,  of 
whom  several  were  our  townsmen,  that 
occasioned  the  institution  here^  of,  I 
believe,  the  first  Board  of  Health  in  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  sailors,  on  their  return  from  those 
porta,  brought  the  disease  with  them  ; 
the  quarantine,  which  is  a  human  insti- 
tution, and  ineapable  of  subverting  the 


laws  of  nature,  being  too  short  to  ex- 
tinguish the  "  germs,"  or  the  "  seeds,*' 
figurative  terms  by  which  diseases  are 
said  to  be  propagated.  But  if  the  sai- 
lors brought  it  with  them,  it  was  much 
more  likely  that  it  should  make  its  first 
appearance  in  some  other  port  than 
this;  for  although  many  .Sunderland 
vessels  go  every  year  to  Petersburgh, 
&c.  the  intercourse  is  indirect,  and  an 
exceedingljr  small  proportion  return  di« 
rect  to  this  port.  They  return  with 
cargoes  to  almost  every  port  in  the 
kingdom,  from  Aberdeen  round  by  the 
south  and  west  to  Glasgow.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  vessels  which  trade  directly 
between  this  country  from  London,  Li- 
verpool, Bristol,  Hull,  and  other  places, 
there  have  been  more  Sunderlana  ships 
from  Russia  delivered  at  any  one  of  the 
ports  just  named  than  at  Sunderland. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that 
when  the  foreign  voyages  were  over,  and 
the  ships  returned  to  the  coasting 
trade,  there  was  a  concentration,  a  re» 
union,  in  Sunderland,  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  had  been,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  the  summer,  in  the  unhealthy 
towns.  Every  sailor  too  has  a  chest  in 
which  he  keeps  his  clothes,  and  whose 
entire  contents  he  would  bring  to  his 
family  in  the  town,  for  punfication. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  chests  which 
came  home  had  belonged  to  persons  who 
had  died  abroad,  and  had  probably 
never  been  opened  since  the  clothes  of 
the  deceased  were  put  into  them.  The 
combination  of  these  circumstances  may 
perhaps  be  thought  sufiicient  to  account 
for  the  introduction  of  any  contagious 
disease.  But  they  do  not  explain  the 
unusual  prevalence  of  cholera  during 
the  summer,  nor  the  fatal  cases  of  Au- 
gust ;  nor  has  it  been  observed  that  the 
families  of  sailors  have  been  more  vi- 
sited  bv  cholera  than  others.  Sailors 
themselves  have  been  wonderfully  ex- 
empt during  its  prevalence  here.  Be- 
sides, the  sailors  of  London  and  other 
places  died  abroad,  and  their  clothes 
would  doubtless  be  sent  home  in  like 
manner;  yet  they  have  not  brought 
cholera. 

^  Whatever,  therefore,  were  the  facili- 
ties for  th^  importation  of  cholera  here, 
they  were  much  greater  in  other  places. 
So  far  from  following  the  *' great  routes 
of  human  intercourse,"  it  has  chosen 
one  of  the  least  frequented  paths. 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error 

.  which  appears  at  page  238  of  this  vo« 

lume,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  vessel 
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from  Hamburjifh  performed  quarantine 
in  the  Wear.  No  ship  lias  entered  the 
harbour  from  Hamburgh  without  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  which  ezpressee  not 
only  that  the  crew,  specifying  their 
number,  are  in  "  perfect  health,"  but 
that,  up  to  '*  that  period,  perfect  health 
prevailed  in  the  town  and  port  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  country  adjacent,  which 
continued  free  from  cholera  morbus,  or 
other  contagious  or  infectious  disease/* 
This  bill  of  health  \s  granted  by  the 
British  consul  at  the  place.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  every  vessel  from  Ham- 
burgh, since  June,  has  been  examined 
by  a  medical  man  before  being  liberat- 
ed. What  have  been  styled  suspected 
vessels,  ^vere  ships  from  Holland  de^ 
tained  under  observance  or  precautions  t 
and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  up  to 
this  day,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  cho- 
lera in  Holland. 

That  the  spreading  of  the  disease  is 
the  effect  of  some  uulnoivn  power,  very 
different  from  contagion,  is,  I  think, 
evident  from  the  phenomena  which  it 
has  presented  in  this  country.  New- 
castle, a  lance  and  populous  town,  with- 
in twelve  miles  of  Sunderland,  and  hold- 
ing daily  intercourse  with  it,  escaped 
the  disease  a  whole  month.  Gateshead, 
another  populous  town,  on  the  hitlitr 
side  of  the  former,  and  holding  similar 
intercourse  with  both  it  and  Sunder- 
land, escaped  for  another  month.  Lon- 
don, holdmg  constant  intercourse  with 
all  these  places  by  land  and  bv  sea  (by 
sea  it  is  said  to  travel  most  rapidly),  vet 
remains  free,  nearly  three  months  after 
the  appearance  of  toe  epidemic  on  our 
shores.  The  contagionist  says  this  only 
proves  the  inhabitants  of  those  places 
not  to  be  predisposed  to  the  disease  at 
the  time  the  first  emanations  of  conta- 
gion reached  them.  The  reasoning  is 
very  convenient ;  it  assumes  that  con- 
tagion is  oonstantly  travelling,  and  ar- 
riving at  these  places,  but  that  it  js  not 
until  the  constitution  is  undermined  by 
predisposition  that  the  population  falls 
m  prev  to  the  venom  of  contagion.  A 
corollary  of  the  same  proposition  is, 
that  predusposiiion  travels;  for  conta- 
gion 18  as;iumed  to  be  constontly  traveU 
liag,  but  it  is  only  when '  accompa- 
mta  by  predisposition  that  it  is  rendered 
obvious,  by  its  effects,  to  the  senses. 
Another  contagionist  reverses  the  order 
of  the  causes,  and  alleges  that  conUsrion 
oonstantly  spreading,  predisposes  all  the 
districts  surrounding  an  infected  place ; 
the  disease  then  lies  dormant,  or  latent. 


in  the  constitution,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  develop  it  is  certain  atmosphe- 
ric vicissitudes,  or  debilitating  causc^. 
the  peculiar  nature  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend,  or  b  perbapa  l>e- 
yond  our  comprehension.  But  tbr 
former  mode  of  reasoning  u  the  mosn 
usual,  namely,  that  contagion  tnveU, 
and  predisposition  rendera  listble.  if  a 
populous  town  on  one  side  of  a  river 
suffers  from  cholera,  and  another  on  the 
opposite  side  is  free  from  it,  it  is  becanse 
the  people  on  the  one  aide  are  predis- 
posed, whilst  thoee  on  the  other  are  not. 
If  the  disease  arises  in  Sunderland,  and 
is  presently  found  in  various  districts  to 
a  hundred  miles  north,  and  not  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  south,  it  is  becaase 
the  inhabitants  to  the  north  are  more 
predbposed  than  those  to  the  aouth.  la 
short,  It  is  a  postulate  with  the  coota- 
gipnist,  that,  for  the  diaeaee  to  prevail, 
the  people  must  be  predisposed «  but 
what  this  predisposition  consists  in  we 
are  never  told.  We  have  certain  gene- 
ral ideas  about  the  predisposing  effects 
of  intemperance,  exhaustion,  privation, 
and  the  like;  but  these  are  not  suffi- 
cient, for  we  find  the  people  of  one 
place  just  the  same  in  these  reapecta  as 
those  of  another,  but  we  never  oiscover 
which  of  them  were  predisposed  until 
the  disease  has  attacks  them.  Hence, 
to  say  that  people  must  have  keen  pre- 
disposed, beeause  we  see  that  they  have 
been  attacked,  conveys  no  information 
whatever.  The  term  predisposition,  in 
this  loose  acceptation,  appears  co  me 
inadmissible  in  scientific  language;  it 
merely  expresses  an  unknown  antece- 
dent state. 

Even  in  a  narrower  circle,  the  eflfecti 
of  conta^on  are  apt  to  be  overrated. 
Nothing  18  more  common  than  to  find, 
where  a  death  has  occurred,  that  the 
rest  of  the  familv  are  affected  with  diar- 
rhcea,  which,  it  neglected,  runs  into 
fatal  cholera  in  some  of  Uiem.  Hence 
a  succession  of  deaths,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  person  having  taken  the 
disease  from  another,  whereas  they 
were  all  affected  with  the  precursory 
diarrhoea  at  the  same  time.  In  a  family 
too  tliere  is  generallv  a  similarity  of 
constitution,  habits,  clothing,  diet,  resi- 
dence, and  other  circumstances ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  likely  that  the  cause,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  which  produces  cho- 
lera in  one  member,  shall  nave  the  same 
effect  on  the  others.  Indeed,  it  is  re- 
markable that  it  has  so  frequently  at- 
tacked one  member  of  •  family/  and 
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«^liAred  the  rest^  who  might  be  supposed 
in  ore  than  ever  liable  to  its  visitations, 
from  the  fatigues  of  night  watching, 
and  the  depressing  effects  of  grief;  and 
what  was  unfortunately  too  frequently 
the  i*fr$e.  the  sudden  deprivation  of  the 
earnings  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been 
their  main  support. 

Throughout  the  whole  epidemic, 
cases  were  constantly  occurring  wherein 
no  connexion  with  any  source  of  conta- 
g\on  could  be  traced.  This  was  most 
striking  in  the  commenceiuent,  about  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  November,  when 
the  disease  suddenly  manifested  itself 
in  many  separate  points  totally  uncon- 
nected. I  can  hardly  conceive  it  possi- 
ble to  account  for  this  I)v  contagion, 
unless  we  conceive  the  whole  atmos- 
phere filled  with  it.  After  so  many 
foci  of  contagion  had  been  establishecf, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  gainsay  the  possi- 
hility  of  a  person's  having  been  ex- 
posed to  it ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
obviously  exposed  to  it  with  perfect  im- 
punity, was  very  great.  Medical  men 
have  oeen  obliged  to  perform  the  duties 
of  nurses,  to  assist  in  the  application  of 
warmth  and  frictiou,  restore  the  patient 
to  a  proper  position  when  he  would  not 
remain  a  moment  at  rest ;  to  bleed,  lift 
to  the  bath,  raise  the  head,  and  admi- 
nister medicine.  After  death,  they 
have  inspected  the  bodies,  lifted  them 
out  of  bed  and  replaced  them,  and  im- 
bued their  hands  in  the  animal  fluids ; 
yet  no  death,  and  perhaps  scarcely  a 
case  of  serious  illness,  has  occurred 
among  them.  And  I  may  here  state 
that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  medical 
man  conveying  the  contagion  of  cholera 
to  his  other  patients. 

Having  said  that  in  many  families 
cholera  has  attacked  one  person  alone, 
I  ought  alsQ  to  state  that  in  others  it 
has  committed  the  most  dreadful  ra- 
vages, three,  four,  or  more  itKlividuals 
bemg  destroyed.  In  some  cases  there 
is  mnch  probability  of  their  having 
taken  it  one  from  another  by  contagion; 
in  others  there  is  not  this  probability. 
ITius, 

1.  Robert  Henry,  pilot,  died  14th 
August. 

2.  Margaret  Henry  (unmarried), 
cousin  to  No.  1,  hecame  ill  Dec.  11th ; 
died  Dec.  15tb  or  16th. 

3.  John  Parkin,  set.  4,  nephew  of 
No.2,becameillDec.  12th.— Recovered. 

4.  Margaret  Henry,  set.  13,  daughter 
of  No.  2,  became  ill  Dec.  Idlb ;  died 
same  day. 


5.  Mrs.  Parkin,  sister  of  No.  2,  mor 
ther  of  No.  3,  became  ill  Dec  16th; 
died  Dec.  18ch. 

6.  William  Henry,  alias  Thompson, 
son  of  No.  2,  beciuiic  ill  Dec.  17th. — 
Recovered. 

No.  5  was  in  frequent  attendance  on 
No.  2  until  No.  3  required  her  atten- 
tion. Both  3  and  5  may  have  got  it 
from  2. 

Nos.  4  and  6  lived  in  the  same  house 
as  2,  and  may  have  hud  it  from  the 
same  common  cause. 

Again,— 

1.  James  Elleraore,  set.  60,  died  Nov. 
6tli. 

2.  Elizabeth  Hopper,  an  elder  ^iater, 
died  Nov.  1 7th. 

3.  Jane  Johnson,  another  sister,  dieil 
Nov.  28tb. 

4.  Thomns  EUemore,  aet.  67*  -a  bro- 
ther, died  Dec.  25th. 

5.  Ann,  wife  of  No.  4,  died  Dec. 
27th. 

The  first  four  persons  lived  in  sepa- 
rate houses,  from  a  hundred  yards  to 
half  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and 
were  ill  at  very  different  tiroes.  What 
the  intercourse  might  be,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  important  subject  of  cure,  I 
fear  there  is  little  satisfactory  to  be 
said.  The  numlier  of  recoveries  from 
cold  blue  cholera  has  borne  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  deaths.  Of  the  330 
recoveries  reported,  a  great  majority 
were  not  attended  with  the  coldness  and 
lividity  of  the  extremities,  great  col- 
lapse, and  loss  of  pulse,  so  characteristic 
of  the  dangerous  cases. 

The  Indian  rule  of  bleeding  has  been 
freely  tried  with  various  success :  some- 
times blood  could  be  obtained,  at  others 
it  could  not ;  in  the  latter  case,  no  harm 
was  done  by  the  attempt.  When  blood 
was  obtained  in  the  commencement,  it 
was  often  productive  of  benefit,  the  cir- 
culation becoming  equalized,  the  patient 
expressing  great  relief,  the  pulse  im- 
proving and  continuing  perceptible  to 
the  termination,  whether  in  death 
or  recovery.  Sometimes,  again,  it  ap- 
peared to  diminish  the  powers  of  lite. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy ; 
a  criterion  is  wanting  to  guide  us  in  the 
employment  of  it.  Dry  external  heat 
is  of  great  itpportance:  hot  air  baths 
have  been  tried,  but  the  deadly  coldness 
of  the  extremities  is  totally  unaffected 
by  them ;  the  contact  of  hot  solids,  as 
bricks,  bottles,  bags  of  sand,  is  much 
better.  Friction  of  the  extremities 
with  hot  flannels  should  be  next  to  in- 
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cessant :  it  is  one  of  the  few  means  we 
possess  of  restorinGf  the  circulation; 
indeed  there  have  been  recoveries  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  assiduity  with  which 
it  was  employed.  Brandy  is  always 
used ;  often  rejected  a  few  minutes  after 
it  is  swallowed.  Opium  sometimes  re- 
lieves the  sickness,  sometimes  it  does 
not.  Calomel,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
appears  to  possess  little  or  no  efficacy. 
Viewing  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
skin  as  one  continuous  surface,  and 
considering  the  suspension  of  their 
powers  or  absorption,  we  are  led  to 
the  employment  of  such  remedies  ex- 
ternally and  internally  as  act  as  mere 
stimulating  applications.  Sinapisms 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  to 
allay  the  vomiting,  and  to  the  calves 
and  thighs,  to  cure  the  spasm.  A  mus- 
tard emetic  has  often  succeeded  in  re- 
storing the  pulse.  Oil  of  turpentine  by 
mouth  in  ^9  doses,  and  by  injection,  is 
a  powerful  stimulant.  Camphor  and 
the  essential  oils  of  mint  and  cajeput 
are  inferior  to  oil  of  turpentine  in  sti- 
mulating power.  I  have  not  seen  any 
trials  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  but  have 
heard  of  their  failing  like  every  thing 
else. 

The  consecutive  febrile  state  is  to 
be  treated  like  fever  under  anv  other 
circumstances.  There  is  usually  very 
great  cerebral  oppression,  indicating 
blisters  to  the  nucha  and  shaving  of  the 
head.  Hmall  doses  of  calomel  are  also 
beneficial.  The  greatest  care  is  re- 
quired in  avoiding  errors  in  diet  during 
convalescence. 

Dissection  has  hitherto  revealed  no- 
thing which  accounts  for  the  formidable 
train  of  symptoms  whose  cause  is 
sought.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  all  parts  of  the  venous  system,  with 
the  curious  exception  of  the  venie portae 
and  its  branches.  The  engoixed  state 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  oppressed  respira- 
tion during  life,  point  to  the  respiratory 
system  as  principally  suffering,  either 
idiopathicalty,  or  symptomatically  of 
some  altered  condition  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Prophjflaxii.-^The  attack  is  gene- 
rally preceded  bv  diarrhoea,  varying  in 
duration  from  six  hours  to  three  days : 
this  is  the  critical  time  for  successful 
treatment.  I  have  found  pills  prepared 
according  to  the  followuig  formula  very 
successful  in  arresting  the  diarrhoea  :— 
R  Opii  gr.  IT. 

Hydrarg.  Sabmar.  3j. 

Pulv.  Bacc.  Capsioi  Sias.  vel  3ii. 

'^'•"fec.  Rosas  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil,  1j. 


As  they  are  in  constant  reqaeat  wbea 
visiting  the  abodes  of  cholera  pacienta, 
it  is  convenient  to  carry  a  box  in  the 
pocket.  One  or  two  may  be  givea 
every  three  hours,  until  relief  is  ob- 
tained. They  produce  a  state  of  con- 
stipation, whicn  continues  two  or  three 
days,  and  which  it  is  quite  annecessary 
to  remedy  by  laxatives,  as  the  bowels 
soon  resume  their  natural  functions. 
When  there  is  much  pain  of  abdomea 
or  griping  attending  the  diarrtioea,  it  is 
alleviated  by  hot  fomeotationa  or  a 
sinapism. 

Ijuring  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
there  are  observed  among  persons  other- 
wise healthy,  various  anomalous  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  as  spasms 
and  cold  sensations  of  the  hands,  feet, 
and  legs,  peculiar  thrilling  sensations 
of  the  extremities  of  the  6ngers  and 
toes,  and  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  in 
the  prsecordial  region. 

1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Hbnrt  Ogdbn^  M.D. 

Snnderlud,  Jan._l4,  18S2. 

FURTHER  REMARKS 

ON  THB 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

London,  Jannarr  16,  1832. 

With  reference  to  the  observationa 
lately  addressed  by  me  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health,  regarding  the  use  of 
mustard  emetics  in  spasmodic  cbolera^ 
which  appeared  in  your  Journal  last 
week,  I  now  beg  to  offer  some  addi- 
tional remarks  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, as  my  former  communication  was 
not  originally  intended  for  publication. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged,  by  those 
who  have  had  the  most  experience  in 
this  disease,  that  relieving  the  venous 
congestion  forms  the  principal  indica- 
tion of  cure ;  it  is  also  admitted,  that 
this  object  is  best  accomplished  by 
bleeding,  when  it  can  be  carried  into 
effect ;  but  it  too  often  happens,  that, 
owing  to  a  languid,  or  totally  suppress- 
ed circulation,  the  blood  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  flow  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
afford  relief;  nor  have  the  usual  means 
used  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this, 
such  as  internal  and  external  stimulating 
applications,  been  productive  of  any  de» 
cided  advantage.  o 
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ils  it  has  been  ascertained  that  full 
▼omitin?  has  the  power  of  restoriuf^  the 
circulation,  if  carried  into  effect  before 
the  stomach  has  so  far  lost  its  vitality  as 
not  to  be  acted  upon  by  remedies^  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  combined  practice 
of  emetics  *  and  bleeding,  under  these 
circumstances,  affords  a  fair  and  rational 

f prospect  of  fulfilling  the  indication  al- 
uded  to ;  as  the  flow  of  blood  will  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  effectual 
from  the  stimulus  previously  given  to 
ibe  arterial  system. 

Under  such  impressions,  I  would  beg 
to  suggest,  that,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  of  spasmodic  cholera,  or 
as  soon  as  the  patient  applies  for  advice, 
a  mustard  emetic  be  administered,  and 
repeated  if  necessary,  with  the  view  of 
producing  full  vomiting.  This  being 
effected,  a  small  portion  of  brandy,  or 
any  other  diffusible  stimulus  that  may 
by  preferred,  may  be  ^iven  in  the  pa- 
tient's drink,  and  occasionally  repeated, 
but  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

When  the  circulation  and  heat  of  the 
surface  are  sufliciently  restored,  (and 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  soon 
to  follow  the  operation  of  the  emetic) 
bleeding  should  be  resorted  to,  and  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  from  the  effect  produced  on 
the  pulse,  or  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  practitioner. 

Independent  of  the  impulse^iven  to 
the  system  generally,  by  vomitinjf,  this 
operation  usually  has  the  effect,  in  this 
disease,  of  producing  bilious  evacua- 
tions, which  is  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance. 

The  bleeding  (when  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity ran  be  obtained)  is  also  productive, 
in  addition  to  relieving  the  venous  con- 
gestion, of  two  beneficial  effects;  name- 
ly, that  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
reaction^  and  of  lessening  the  tendency 
to  cerebral  affection  in  the  consecutive 
fever— both  of  which  are  more  easily 
prevented  by  anticipation,  than  combat- 
ed when  actually  present.  It  may  be 
•inquired,  what  is  to  be  done  if  full  vo- 
miting cannot  be  produced  i  In  such  a 


*  I  cooaider  tarUrlsed  aDtlmouy  objectionable 
as  an  emetic  Id  this  disease,  in  consequence  of 
th*  sedAttve  effecu  wUch  sometimes  follow  iu 
exhibition. 

t  Bleeding  Is  here  recommended  to  be  genertUig 
adopted  in  this  disease,  sul^cct,  howerer,  to  cer- 
uln  exceptions,  such  as  the  age,  eonstitntloa  of 
the  patient,  duration  of  the  attack,  &c.  &c.  ice. 
which  can  alone  be  Judged  of  by  the  practitioner 
in  attendance. 


case  I  would  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
bleed  the  patient. 

llie  remainder  of  the  case  I  would 
treat  in  the  manner  recommended 
in  my  former  Report,  particularly 
by  calomel,  in  moderate  doses,  com- 
bined with  a  small  portion  of  opium, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  action 
of  the  biliary  system.  VVhen,  how- 
ever, pain  or  tenderness  is  felt  over  the 
belly,  leeches  should  be  freely  ap- 
plied, folio A'ed  by  warm  fomentations 
for  some  hours.  A  strict  antiphlogistic 
regimen  must  be  observed ;  and,  should 
the  reaction  shew  itself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  indicate  further  bleeding,  this  must 
not  be  neglected,  although  it  should  be 
cautiously  used. 

When  the  head  becomes  affected,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  the  consecutive 
fever,  local  bleeding  by  cupping  on  the 
temples,  or  the  application  of  leeches, 
should  be  employed^  and  ice  applied  to 
the  head. 

Jt  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  a 
strict  attention  to  regulating  the  diet  of 
a  patient  during  the  consecutive  fever  is 
no  less  essential  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence, as  I  have  myself  observed  some 
very  marked  instances  of  relapse  of  the 
fever,  induced  by  irregularity  in  diet, 
all  of  which  are  well  Known  to  some 
friends  of  mine  who  were  at  Suaderland 
at  the  time.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  place  reliance  solely  on  the 
remedies  just  alluded  to,  but  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  all  other  means, 
such  as  mustard  poultices,  frictions, 
heat*  (particularly  applied  along  the 
spine,  &c.)  and  the  occasional  use  of 
stimulants  when  indicated  f . 

When  the  cramps  in  the  limbs  are 
severe,  immediate  relief  is  obtained* 
by  firmly  tying  a  handkerchief  round 
the  part  affected.  This  was  tried  by 
Dr.  Macann,  in  a  case  of  severe  cramps 
of  the  leg.  with  very  good  effect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

OWBN  LiNDSKT,  M.  D. 

Deputy  Inspector  Geo.  of  Hospitals. 

*  I  am  of  opinion,  the  applJcatSon  of  heat, 
however  ingeniously  employed,  can  be  viewed 
only  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  remediea. 

t  In  my  former  report,  I  stated  that  the  mus- 
tard emetic  had  not  been  used  in  Sunderland  pre- 
vious to  my  making  a  trial  of  it :  I  wish  now  to 
correct  that  observation,  by  stating  that  such  waa 
then  the  irapresslun  on  my  mind,  but  which  I 
freely  admit  may  have  been  erroneous,  from  havlBg 
been  misinformed  on  this  polnU 
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MUSTARD  EMETICS  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Medieol 
Gazette. 

SnnderUnd,  Jan.  14, 1882. 

Sir, 
Allow  me  to  request  the  correction  of 
an  error  which  appears  in  your  Supple- 
mentary Number^  in  the  report  of  the 
case  of  Mrs.  — ,  to  which  my  name  is 
attached ;  it  is  the  substitution  of  J  for 
S,  in  the  statement  of  the  quantities,  of 
laudanum  and  sther  administered. 

I  beg  at  the  same  time  to  remark,  in 
reference  to  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Lindsey,  that  emetics  were  employed  in 
this  town  so  early  as  the  13th  Novem- 
ber, by  Mr.  Mordey,  surgeon,  and  with 
prcciselv  the  same  view  with  which  the 
mustara  has  been  employed.  For  this 
remedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Gibson, 
who  proposed  it  on  the  7th  December, 
at  a  medical  $o%rie  at  Dr.  Brown's. 

I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
remedy  employed  bv  Mr.  Mordey  is  the 
safer  of  the  two,  and  quite  as  effectual ; 
both,  however,  have  failed  in  many  in- 
stances, fn  reference  to  another  state- 
ment in  Dr.  Lindsey's  communication, 
1  must,  injustice  to  the  profession, 
state,  that  Dr.  Lindsey  appears  to  have 
been  misinformed  when  he  was  told  that 
"  the  fact  of  diarrhoea  occurring  as  a 
preliminary  symptom  of  this  appalling 
disease,  was  too  generally  overlooked.*^ 
I  believe  that,  except  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  epidemic,  this  fact 
tvas  known  to  all  the  profession,  and 
that  they  used  every  exertion  to  make 
it  generally  known  amongst  the  people. 
Trusting  you  will  excuse  my  troubling 
you  with  these  facts,  I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
W,  Haslewood,  M.D. 

Fbyttelan  Co  the  Sanderlwd  Infirmsry. 
Janaary  15. 

P.S.^Since  writing  the  above  1  have 
met  Dr.  Brown ;  he  perfectly  recollects 
the  mention  of  mustard  by  Dr.  Gibson 
on  the  7tb ;  and  he  empowers  me  to 
state,  that  the  importance  of  attending 
early  to  diarrhoea  was  pointed  out  by 
liim  to  Dr.  Lindi^ey  and  others,  on  their 
first  arrival  in  the  town*.         W.  H. 

.^*.T***  •«W«««on  retpectlng  the  contenU  of 
the  Monthly  Part*  shall  be  attended  to.-E.  O. 


NOTE  FROM  DR.  GIBSOfT. 

DsL  GiosON  presents  bis  complioieBti 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 
and  begs  to  inform  him  that  mastard,  as 
an  emetic  in  the  cure  of  cholera,  wis 
first  suggested  to  htm  by  Dr.  SmiiJi,  ai 
.eminent  physician  of  Newcastle,  wbo» 
having  many  years  agopracUaed  in  the 
West  indies,  where  he  waa  sabject  to 
severe  attacks  of  bilious  cholera,  imae- 
companied  Mrith  spasms  of  the  nosc/es 
of  the  lower  extremities,  always  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  relief  from  it.    Dr. 
Smith  also  informed  Dr.  Gibaon  that  a 
mustard  puke  was  a  popular  remedy  ia 
the  coal  districU  for  that  state  of  as- 
phyxia caused  by  ehoke  damp.    Dr. 
Smith  had  not  at  that  time  seen  the 
malignant  cholera,  but  certainly  to  him 
IS  due  the  suggestion  that  moatard,  a« 
an   emetic,    might   be  serviceable  in 
the  cure  of  it. 

"BanmColqiie  tributto.* 

31,  Brompton  Square. 
Jan.  18, 1882. 


CHOLERA  AT  NORTH  SHIELDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Modieml 
Unzette, 


Sir, 


North  Shldda,  Jan.  U,  laaa: 


1  DO  not  send  the  annexed  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  insertion  in  the  Gasetle»  it 
navmg  appeared  in  some  of  the  proria- 
cial  newspapers,  bat  merely  to  lei  yoa 
know  what  is  doing  in  this  qaarter.     1 
should  iniinitelr  have  preferred  4hrovr- 
ing  it  into  a  different  form,  and  sending 
it  to  the  Gazette ;   but  the   oMeei  in 
view  was  to  circulate  it,  with  aa  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible,  amongst  the 
obscure  villages  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing  county,    where    the   disease    had 
broken  out,   that  the  medical  practi- 
tioners in  them  might  know  what  was 
doing    elsewhere.     The    mortality  in 
some  of  these  villages  is  very  consider* 
able ;  out  of  a  population  of  two,  three, 
or  four  hundred,  the  deaths  in  very 
man]^  instances  have  far  exceeded  those 
of  this  town.    1  am  not  aware  that  any 
returns  are  made  from  those  places. 
The  evidence  I  have  seen  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  this  disease  is  ouite  over. 
whelming;  none  but  a  preoetermined 
sceptic  could  doubt  it. 
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The  proportion  of  deaths^  in  the  re- 
ports trom  this  town,  appears  great ; 
but  out  of  the  first  ten  cases  where 
opium  and  stimulants  were  trusted  to. 
Dine  died,  three  have  either  refused 
medical  aid,  or  trusted  to  quacks,  and 
out  of  the  remaining  number  who  have 
died,  several  cases  occurred  where  blood 
could  not  be  obtained ;  indeed,  where  it 
was  evident  no  means  could  avail. 
i  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  faitlifully, 
Edward  Green  how. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
letter  alluded  to  in  the  preceding,  in 
which  the  method  is  described  which 
has  been  found  "  beyond  comparison 
the  mofct  successful  :"— 

The  first  indication  in  this  disease 
seems  to  be,  to  relieve  the  heart  from 
the  mass  of  blood  forced  upon  it,  and 
therefore  bleeding,  wherever  blood  can 
be  obtained,  has  seldom  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  end,  and  bring  on  a 
speedy  reaction :— the  blood  in  the  first 
instance  is  generally  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  tar,  evidently  highly  car*- 
bonised ;  but  as  it  continues  to  flow,  it 
becomes  both  of  its  natural  colour  and 
consistence,  proving  that  the  heart  is 
acting  more  vigorously,  and  propels  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  so  as  to  ac- 
quire its  due  portion  of  oxygen.  Should 
the  reaction  be  feeble  and  incomplete, 
some  stimulant  may  be  carefully  ad- 
ministered, to  assist  in  promoting  it ;  a 
little  hot  brandy  and  water  seems  to 
Answer  best ;  but  should  reaction  be- 
come violent,  it  must  be  moderated  by 
the  abstraction  of  more  blood.  The 
Moond  indication  seems  to  be,  to  restore 
the  «ctlon  of  the  liter  and  kidneys,  and 
this  has  been  found  to  be  best  attained 
by  the  following  plan : — administer  a 
scrapie  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of 
opinm,  and  continue  to  give  every  hour 
from  ^ve  to  tee  grains  more  calomel, 
either  alone  or  joined  with  a  minute 
dose  of  opium,  in  the  intervals  giving 
effervescing  draughts,  both  to  allay 
thirst  and  vomiting,  and  also  to  assist 
in  determining  to  tlie  skin,  and  as  soon 
as  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  a  full  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  some  other  laxative :  as 
soon  as  the  patient  passes  feculent  eva- 
cuations, he  generally  experiences  com- 
plete relief.  External  means  are  also 
necessary  in  this  disease.  The  applica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  diligent  frictions  with  hot  flannels ; 


also  throwing  three  or  four  pints  of  some 
warm  fluid  (gruel)  into  the  rectum  with 
the  forcing  pump,  has  been  found  a 
usefnl  auxiliary. 

Where  no  blood  can  be  obtained  from 
the  arm,  an  emetic  in  some  instances  has 
restored  the  arterial  action,  and  thus 
enabled  the  attendant  to  bleed  success- 
fully. 

I^rge  doses  of  opium  and  the  free  use 
of  stimulants,  seem  to  be  decidedly  in- 
jurious, and  where  the  vomiting  and 
purging  have  been  checked  by  such 
means,  the  death  of  the  patient  has  been 
accelerated.  In  fact,  tne  peculiar  se- 
cretion thrown  out  by  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  nature 
to  relieve  the  heart  from  the  load  of 
blood  with  which  it  is  oppressed,  and  if 
the  vomiting  and  purging  be  checked 
without  bleeding  in  the  first  instance, 
death  speedily  ensues. 


GALVANISM  AND  SODA  IN  CHO- 
LERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

Gazette, 
Sir, 
I  OBSERVE,  in  your  journal  of  the  7th 
instant,  that  galvanism  has  been  re-« 
commended  as  a  curative  process  in  the 
treatment  of  the  cholera.  The  expe- 
diency of  resorting  to  ever^  means  of 
relief  that  science  or  experience  may 
suggest,  in  the  management  of  a  disease 
which,  under  everv  mode  of  practice, 
has  hitherto  been  oreadfully  fatal,  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  presume  you  will  think  no 
apology  necessarv  whan  1  crave  a  brief 
space  to  urge  the  use  of  a  medicine  I 
have  elsewhere  recommended  ;  and  also 
to  reiterate  the  suggestions  of  your  cor- 
respondents in  recommending  a  trial  of 
galvanism,  supported  as  this  is  by  the 
scientific  researches  and  logical  deduc- 
tions of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  the 
mature  experience,  in  the  treatment  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  of  Dr.  Whitelaw  A  ins- 
lie  ;  who,  in  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Cholera  Morbus  of  India,"  published 
in  1825,  says,  "  if,  in  the  first  instance, 
so  direct  and  overpowering  was  the  mor- 
bific influence,  that  neither  the  vomit* 
ing  nor  spasms  were  present,  1  should 
have  recourse  at  once  to  galvanism,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  sinking  frame."  p.  71* 
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I  also  observe  that  the  carbooate  of 
soda  has  been  given,  by  a  military  sur- 
geon, with  the  effect,  in  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Wardroper,  of  producingr 
convalescence  in  two  days ;  and  that 
'*  Mr.  Torbock,  an  intelligent  surgeon/' 
had  given  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  some 
recent  cases,  and  found  it  of  great  be* 
nefit ;  and  in  one  case,  where  collapse 
had  taken  place  before  the  patient  was 
seen,  the  carbonate  of  soda,  liberally 
administered,  renovated  the  patient. 
This  practice  harmonizes,  as  far  as  its 
antacid  properties  extends,  with  the 
practice  found  to  be  successful  by  Dr. 
Whitelaw  Ainslie,  who,  in  spealcing  of 
the  cholera  morbus,  as  he  saw  it  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  says,  ''  on  ex- 
amining what  is  usually  vomited  on 
such  occasions,  I  invariably  found  it  of 
•an  acescent  nature;''  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  gave  *<  subcarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia in  full  doses,*'  and  ''  found  that, 
in  very  few  instances  indeed,  he  bad  oc- 
casion to  repent  it.''  This  accords  with 
my  experience ;  and,  in  the  Times  of 
the  21st  June,  1831, 1  gave  a  case  of 
cholera  of  these  climates,  in  which  5j. 
doses  of  carb.  sodae  were  given,  and  I 
alluded  to  several  more  in  which  I  had 
detected  acid,  and  successfully  followed 
the  same  practice :  it  is  therefore  with 
much  satisfaction  that  I  see  it  faithfully 
followed  by  enlightened  medical  philo- 
sopherB ; — I  say  faithfully,  because  not 
only  the  medicme,  but  the  dose  also  is 
the  same. 

In  another  place  I  have  given  cases  of 
typhus  fever  treated  with  the  carb. 
sodas;  and  my  experience  of  its  efficacy 
induces  me  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
use  of  this  medicine  in  the  fever  that 
succeeds  the  spasmodic  attacks  of  the 
cholera;  a  fever  which  J  expect  will 
not  supervene  when  the  carb.  sod.  has 
been  previouslv  and  liberally  used  ;  but 
should  I  in  this  be  mistaken,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  greatly  modified,  and 
-prove  much  less  fatal.  The  facts  on 
which  these  opinions  are  founded  have 
been  many  years  accumulating,  but  it 
may  not,  in  this  paper,  he  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  adduce  them  in  support  of 
the  practice  I  have  adopted  and  re- 
commended. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Sladb  Knight. 

Connaught  Terrace, 
Jm.  11,  188'i. 


CHOLERA  NOT  A  NEW  DISEASE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
.Should  you  consider  the  foUowing^  re- 
marks worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valu- 
able journal,  they  are  at  your  service. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  air. 
One  of  your  earliest  subscribers. 
And  obedient  servant, 
P.  LovKLL  Phillips,  M.B.  Oxod. 

29»  Half. Moon  Street, 
Dec.  28,  1881. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that 
the  disease  which  has  been  the  acoui^pe 
of  Europe  for  some  time  past,  and  nMire 
lately  or  our  own  shores,  is  notooly 
not  the  same  as  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  that  it  is  altogether  new,  sometbing 
«at  generis,  never  before  known.  To 
the  former  of  these  opinions  I  would 
answer  by  referring  to  the  judgment  of 
those  most  competent,  as  I  conceive, 
to  determine  the  question — viz.  those 
who  have  seen  the  disease  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Europe,  and  who  generally  re- 
gard it  as  the  same  in  both  countries. 
If  there  was  no  modification  of  a  dis- 
ease such  as  this,  by  climate  and  habits, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  most  extraordi- 
nary. To  the  latter  opinion,  I  would 
reply  by  referring  to  the  deacriptioa 
of  the  cfisease  by  Aretasus,  in  his  second 
book  on  the  Symptoms  of  Acute  Dis- 
eases, Chapter  V.  and  the  correspond- 
ing chapter  on  Treatment.  J  vnW  briefly 
draw  a  parallel  between  this  description 
and  that  of  Drs.  Russell  and  Barrj,  as 
recorded  at  page  693  of  the  last  volume 
of  your  Gazette. 

1.  Drs.  R.  and  B.  say,  diarrhoea,  at 
first  faeculent,  with  slight  cramps  in  the 
legs,  nausea  or  heat  about  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  give  the  longest  warning. 
Indeed,  purging  or  ordinary  diarrhosa 
has  been  frequently  known  to  continue 
for  one,  two,  or  even  more  days,  with- 
out any  other  remarkable  symptom. 

1 .  AretSBus.^The  disease  begins  with 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  what  passes 
from  the  bowels  is  at  first  faeculent  and 
of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  complaint  is 
at  first  entirely  free  from  pain. 

2.  Drs.  R.  and  B.^The  vomiting  or 

{mrging,  or  both  these  evacuations,  are 
iquid,  like  rice-water. 

2.  AretsBus. — In  appearance,  the  mat- 
ter first  vomited  is  like  water,  and  the 
stools  are  also  liquid. 
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3.  Dn.  R.  and  B.— The  romiting  and 
pur^^ing  are  not  the  most  important  or 
worst  symptoms. 

3.  Aretasus  (on  the  Treatment). — 
The  retention  of  those  matters  which 
ought  to  be  evacuated  is  bad  (cvurx<0'» 
rmr  ^tpofurtnf  kokov). 

4.  Urs.  R.  and  B.— The  patient,  after  a 
few  days*  diarrhoea,  is  frequently  struck 
almost'iifeless. 

4.  Aretaeus. — If  the  disease  increases, 
there  is  fainting  (Xcivoevfuii). 

5.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  look  is  ex- 
pressive of  terror,  wildness,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer  that  the  hand  of  death  is 
npon  him. 

5.  Aretsens.— There  is  an  anxiety,  or 
a  want  of  determination  (cnropoi). 

6.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — Sometimes  there 
are  tetanic  spasms  of  the  muscles  both 
in  the  legs,  thighs,  and  loins. 

6.  Aretseus. — There  are  frequent 
spasms  of  the  muscles  both  in  the  legs 
and  arms. 

7.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  fingers  and 
toes  are  reduced  at  least  one-third  in 
thickness,  and  cramps  frequently  begin 
in  their  extremities. 

7.  AretfiBus.— The  fingers  are  incur- 
▼aled. 

8.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— -The  nails  put  on 
a  blucish  pearl-white,  and  the  skin  is 
deadly  cold  and  damp. 

8.  Aretaeus.  ^-  The  nails  are  livid 
(itcAiSmi),  the  extremities  quite  cold, 
and  also  the  whole  body ;  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  patient  perspires. 

9.  Drs,  R.  and  B.— Vertigo. 

9.  Aretaeus.— Vertigo. 

10.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  pulse  is  ei- 
ther  small  as  a  thread,  and  scarcely  vi- 
brating, or  else  extinct. 

10.  Aretaeus.— The  pulse  is  extremely 
small  and  frequent. 

11.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  patient 
speaks  in  a  plaintive  whbper  (the  vox 
cnolerica). 

1 1 .  Aretaeus.  —  There  is  no  voice 
(a^«rii|>. 

12.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  secretion  of 
urine  IS  almost  totally  suspended,  and 
the  bladder  found  contracted. 

12.  Aretaeus.— The  nrine  is  retained 
on  account  of  the  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
but  it  is  not  collected  in  any  great 
auantity,  on  account  of  the  derivation  of 
tne  fluids  to  the  bowels. 

13.  Drs.  R.  and  B.— The  lips,  face, 
neck,  and  -the  whole  surface,  assume  a 
leaden,  blue,  purple,  black,  or  deep- 


brown  tint,  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  Individual  and  the  intensity  of 
the  attack. 

13.  Aretasus,  in  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  (towards  the  end  of 
the  chapter  on  Treatment),  says  that  the 
patient  becomes  livid  (r<xiof). 

14.  Drs.  R.  and  B. — Convalescence 
from  cholera  has  been  rapid  and  per- 
fect. 

14.  Aretaeus.— If  all  things  go  on  im- 
proving, the  patient  may  be  dismissed 
to  bis  ordinary  occupations  on  the  se- 
cond or  third  day. 

1  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible,  after 
reading  these  parallels,  to  denv  the 
identity  of  the  diseases  which  the  re- 
spective authors  intended  to  depict : 
had  they  been  describing  the  same  epi- 
demic, they  would  hardly  have  done  it 
in  language  more  nearly  alike.  But  we 
have  still  furtlier  grounds  for  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Mutatu  mutandu, 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Aretaeus 
corresponds  with  that  generally  adopted 
in  the  present  cholera  —  via.  warm 
cloths,  and  friction  with  stimulating 
unguents,  to  the  feet,  legs,  bell^,  back, 
&c.  &c. ;  hot  drinks,  with  wme  and 
aromatics,  until  the  heat  return  (cf 
ayaitXfitraf  dtpfiris).  In  fact,  amongst  a 
host  of  stimulating  remedies,  he  says 
that  the  same  means  are  to  be  used 
which  he  had  previously  recommended 
in  syncope.  It  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  ^oing  over  the  individual  reme- 
dies, since  the  nomenclature  would  re- 
quire a  copious  comment.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  what  I  have  adduced  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  every  unpreia- 
diced  mind  that  the  disease  which  has 
lately  spread  such  terror  and  destruc- 
tion through  Europe,  is,  in  fact,  as  old 
as  Aretaeus.  But,  with  some,  there  is  a 
grand  stumbling-block  in  the  way  to 
this  conclusion  -»  viz.  that  Aretieus, 
more  than  once,  mentions  bilious  eva- 
cuations  as  occurring  in  cholera  j  there- 
fore, say  they,  the  cholera  of  Aretaeus 
must  be  the  cholera  which  occurs  com- 
monly in  England,  and  not  that  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  Europe,  and  has 
been  lately  imported  into  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  so  far  from  viewmr 
this  as  an  objection  to  the  conclusion  I 
have  endeaycured  to  support,  I  am  in- 
clined to  view  it  as  a  proof  that  Aretaeus 
.  was  acquainted  with  both  forms  of  the 
disease,  and,  like  a  skilful  author,  de- 
scribed, under  one  head,  both  the  milder 
and  severer  symptoms./^  t 
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I  am  convinced  I  am  f«>llo\vin;|r  the 
example  of  this  admirable  author,  in 
concluding  that  the  cholera  which  is  (k- 
miliar  to  us  in  this  country  is  hut  a  va- 
riety of  the  cholera  known  for  many 
years  in  India,  and  more  lately  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  cholera  morbus^the  spac- 
modic  or  malignant  cholera.  Such  a 
conclusion  may  perhaps  appear,  to 
some,  heterodox  and  unreasonable. 
What  connexion,  they  may  ask,  can  pos- 
siblv  exist  between  a  case  of  the  blue 
cholera,  as  lately  seen  in  Europe,  de- 
stroying life  almost  in  a  moment,  and 
the  mild  cases  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  this  country,  and  cure  with  a  few 
doses  of  medicine  ?  I  would  submit, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  pln- 
losophical  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  there  is  hardly  any  disease  in 
which  the  extremes  do  not  widely  dif- 
fer from  each  other:  as  well  may 
we  ask,  what  possible  similarity  is  there 
between  the  mildest  and  most  malignant 
forms  of  small  pox,  scarlatina,  or  com* 
niOD  fever  ^  or,  what  is  still  more  Co 
the  point,  between  the  mild  cases  of 
ague,  which  yield  to  a  few  grains  of 
<iuinine,  and  the  yellow  fever,  so  fatal 
in  warm  climates  ?  In  all  these  instances, 
we  roust  trace  the  connexion  through 
cases  of  an  Intermediate  character ;  and 
the  same,  I  conceive,  must  be  done  m 
cholera.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
very  little  investij^ation  will  be  sufficient 
to  furnish  us  with  connecting  links  for 
our  chaio:  nay,  to  insensible  is  the 
gradation  6f  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, that  we  see  the  most  skilful  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  distinct  nature 
of  the  diseaaes,  unable  to  agree  to 
which  class  particular  cases  should 
belong.  Take  an  example  of  this  on  a 
large  aetle  from  the  reports  at  Sunder- 
land :  for  a  long  time  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  severer  form  of  the  disease 
in  that  place,  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  cases  of  common  and  those 
of  the  new  or  malignant  cholera ;  but 
after  a  time,  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
tinction did  not  really  exist,  and  that 
in  fact  the  mild  insensibly  merged  into 
the  more  aggravated  form,  and  there- 
fore the  classification  was  abandoned, 
and  all  the  cases  reported  under  the 
general  head  cholera.  Again :  it  is  not 
long  suice  two  cases  occurred  at  Ports- 
mouth in  men  belonging  to  H. M.S. 
Revenge;  the  attack  m  each  was  sud- 
den, the  symptoms  aggravated,  and  I 


am  informed  the  physician  to  the  Ila^kr 
Hospital,  an  old  Indian  practitioner 
declared  positiveljr  that  it  was  the  dis- 
ease he  had  been  m  the  habit  of  treatxcu 
in  India ;  but  as  both  the  men  recover- 
ed, and  as  half  Portsmouth  did  not 
catch  the  disease  and  die,  therefbre  k 
is  determined  generally  that  these  were 
oit^  cases  of  severe  English  rholera, 
audi  not  the  new  disease.  It  wouM  be 
needless  to  multiply  cases  where  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  has  entifled 
the  disease  to  the  name  of  maJignaDt  or 
spasmodic  cholera,  which,  bowerer, 
has  been  denied  them,  because  it  was 
possible  to  discover  some  minor  points 
of  difference,  and  because  the  patients 
have  recovered  under  proper  treatment. 
I  tiia^  refer  to  the  case  detailed  by  Sir 
M.  Tiemey  in  the  Mcdh^al  Gazette  for 
August  27th,  1831,  and  that  by  Dr. 
Forrest  in  the  number  for  August  13th; 
also  a  third  in  the  number  for  July  23d. 
These  cases  all  recovered,  aotwithatand- 
ing  their  aggravated  character;  but 
others  have  proved  fatal  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  iin9  disease,  and  espe- 
cially I  would  refer  to  the  very  interest- 
ing and  imnortant  account  of  a  cholera 
which  broke  out  amongst  a  school  of 
boys  at  Clapham  on  the  14  th  August, 
1829,  detailed  in  the  fourth  voluoie  of 
the  Medical  Gazette,  page  375.  It  will 
there  be  seen  that  the  disease,  in  a  very 
aggravated  form,  attacked  twenty  indi- 
viduals almost  simultaneously;  that  it 
destroyed  two  of  these  in  twenty- three 
and  twenty-five  hours  {  and  that  the  rest 
were  with  great  difficulty  saved  by  sti- 
muli. Surely  we  are  entitled  to  place 
this  case  as  an  intermediate  and  con- 
necting link  between  those  jpst  quoted 
and  the  true  malignant  disease  as  now 
seen  at  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

To  avoid  lengthening  this  paper,  I 
have  omitted  the  mention  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cholera  by  differeBt 
older  authors  in  all  its  grades  of  severity. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  observations  with 
which  I  have  troubled  you,  we  may 
and  ought  to  receive  the  description  by 
Sydenham  as  of  the  present  disease, 
somewhat  modified,  indeed,  but  still 
intrinsically  the  same. 
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INHALATIONS  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
In  reference  to  a  late  communication, 
in  which  I  pointed  out  the  indications 
which  called  for  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and 
in  which  1  so  strongly  recommended  it 
in  practice,  not  upon  speculative  views 
alone,  hut  frtim  experience  of  its  great 
benefit,    I    have   to    observe,    that  its 
occasional  want  of  success  I   believe 
to  be  mainlv    or  principally   attribu- 
table to  the  msusceptibility  of  the  sys- 
tem   to    its   influence  in    the   severe 


asphyctic  cases ;  or  rather,  I  should 
have  said,  the  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  introducing  the  remeay  in- 
to the  system  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  the  stomach  or  skin. 
In  such  cases,  I  have  elsewhere  sug- 
gested the  inhalation  of  mercurial 
vapour,  experiments  having  proved  that 
absorption  goes  on  more  actively  from 
the  lungs  than  from  any  other  surface 
of  the  body.  And  here  f  would  repeat 
the  suggestion,  and  strongly  recommend 
it  to  trial;  with  which  intention  I  sub- 
mit the  following  sketch  of  an  appara- 
tus which  would  appear  to  me  well 
adapted  to  its  production  and  adminis- 
tration :— 


A  drachm,  or  proper  quantity  of  ca- 
lomel, (or  the  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury 
would  perhaps  be  better,  as  its  decom- 
position would  be  attended  also  with 
the  production  of  oxygen  gasO  being 
put  into  the  iron  bottle,  and  brought  to 
a  proper  temperature  by  the  fire  in  the 
chafing  dish,  its  vapour  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  connecting  tube  into  the 
bottle,  from  which  the  patient  could  in- 
hale It  by  the  tube  (which  should  be  a 
flexible  one)  terminating  in  the  latter. 
The  centre  tube  arising  from  the  bottle 
is  for  the  admission  of  air,  which  should 
pass  throup:h  mercury,  sufficient  being 
contained  in  the  bottle  for  this  purpose. 
It  would  be  proper,  I  am  of  opinion, 
to  immerse  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot 
water,  or  heated  sand,  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  the  mercurial  vapour. 
Could  the  patient  respire  a  super- oxy- 
genated atmosphere  for  some  nours,  I 
have  no  question  but  it  would  pro^e  of 
much  benefit,  hut  should  expect  nothing 
from  the  inhalation  of  a  few  quarts,  or 
even  gallons  of  oxygen  gas,  administered 
during  a  short  period.  8hould  it  be  de- 
sirable to  try  it  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
above,  I  think,  would  prove  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  purpose,  substituting 
the  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  or  the 
nitrate  of  potass,  for  deconipositio.i,  in- 
stead of  the  mercurial.    Or,  perhaps. 


what  would  be  alill  better,  the  nitrate 
of  ammonhi  mi^ht  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  a  retort;  the 
nitrous  oxyde  which  would  be  thus 
evolved  being  more  soluble  in  the  blood; 
and  therefore  more  efficient  in  its  ope- 
ration. I  must,  however,  add,  that  no 
experiment  of  this  kind  should  for  one 
moment  interfere  with  the  employment 
of  remedies  of  established  repute,  and 
of  which  I  may  mention  calomel  in  par- 
ticular.—I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  Searle. 

Great  Russel-Street,  Jan.  10th. 

MORTALITY  OF  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
I    SEND    you,    in    conclusion,   M.  dc 
Jonn^s'  observations  on  the  mortality 
from  cholera  in  India,  Western  Asia,  and 
Russia. — I  am»  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Crowdt.  • 

Jan.  17tb,  1832. 

Ist.  In  Hindostan  the  number  of 
infected  persons,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths,  has  varied  considerably  in  dif- 
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ferent  places,  and  at  different  irraptiona 
of  the  disease. 

2d.  When  the  disease  has  been  left  to 
itself  it  has  igenerally  destroyed  pne- 
balf  of  those  attacked,  or  even  two- 
thirds.  It  has  been  ascertained  that, 
when  met  by  medical  treatment,  the 
mortality  is  rarely  one-third,  sometimes 
one-fifth  only  of  the  sick. 

3d.  The  population,  taken  in  mass, 
fives  the  following  proportions:  one 
mdividual  out  of  every  ten  has  been  at- 
tacked, and  one  out  of  every  sixteen 
perished.  This  latter  proportion  raises 
to  two  millions  and  a  half  the  annual 
mortality  caused  in  India  by  the  cholera. 

4tb.  If  we  reduce  this  numl>er  one- 
half,  on  account  of  some  intermissions, 
it  may  be  calculated,  that  in  fourteen 
years  this  pestilence  has  destroyed  in 
India  at  least  eighteen  millions  of  inha- 
bitants. 

5th.  In  China  its  effects  seem  to  have 
been  still  more  destructive,  doubtless 
from  the  greater  density  of  population. 

6th.  In  Arabia  the  mortality  amount- 
ed, it  is  said,  in  the  town  of  Muscat, 
and  its  suburbs,  to  one-third  of  the  po- 
pulation. 

7tfa.  In  Persia  it  was  one-sixth,  at 
fiusheer,  at  Shiraz,  and  at  Yerd ;  under 
a  dry  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  36°  centigrad. 

8th.  In  Mesopotamia  it  amounted  to 
a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  the  entire 
inhabitants,  in  the  towns  of  Bassorah 
and  Bagdad,  which  are  situated  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  surrounded  by 
an  alluvial  soil,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  humidity. 

9th.  It  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the 
population  at  Erevdu,  and  probably  at 
Tauris,  under  a  temperature  of  from 
28  to  30°;  but  at  Erzeroum  and  Kars, 
in  the  mountainf  of  Armenia,  it  was 
considerably  diminished. 

lOih.  It  has  varied  remarkably  in  the 
towns  of  Syria,  although  no  adequate 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  this,  either 
from  their  situation,  or  any  transient 
circumstances.  It  has  not  exceeded, on 
the  whole,  one-tenth  of  the  population, 
but  with  so  much  diversity  in  the  de- 
tails that  some  places  have  lost  one- 
half  of  their  inhabitants,  and  others,  for 
instance  Tripoli,  one  only  in  3000. 

llth.  This  diversity  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  any  dinjinution  of  povver  in  the 
contagious  principle,  since  one-fourth 
of  those  who  were  attacked  died  in  the 


pachalik  of  Tripoli,  and  al  ABttrndbmrn 

two-thirds. 

12th.  It  seema  rather  to  depend  on  a 
diminished  facility  for  prepa^tini^  tbe 
germ  of  the  contagion  in  this  part  at 
the  Levant,  where  the  popnlation  is  leas 
numerous  and  condensed  than  in  ladia, 
and  the  communications  lesa  freqoeot 
than  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia,  and 
where  there  have  long  been  io  use  those 
sanitary  precautions  and  remedies  which 
the  Franks  oppose  to  the*  plagiie,  and 
which  alone  can  restrain  the  march  of 
the  cholera,  or  diminish  iu  deatradu*- 
ness. 

13th.  In  all  these  countries  the  biub- 
ber  of  females  who  die  from  the  disease 
scarcely  amounts  to  a  fourth  of  that  of 
the  men,  which  may  be  attribatabk  to 
their  constitution,  their  sedeotary 
habits,  and  regimen. 

14th.  During  the  irruption  of  cfaoleffa 
in  1830,  in  Russia,  the  progress  of  the 
contagion,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths, 
have  differed  with  places  and  seasons. 
The  southern  provinces  are  those  lit  which 
the  malady  spreads  itself  the  most 
extensively  ana  rapidly ;  and  the  towns 
which  the  infection  did  not  reach  till 
the  end  of  autumn  were  those  which 
suffered  the  least. 

15th.  At  Teflis  three- fourths  of  the 
sick  died,  and  t%vo- thirds  at  Astraehan 
and  in  the  government  of  Caucasus. 
Almost  everywhere  the  mortality  has 
been  one-half,  and  so  low  as  one- fifth 
only  among  the  wandering  tribes,  smd 
in  those  places  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Steppei. 

16th.  The  longest  irruption  lasted 
1 14  days,  the  shortest  20.  The  latter 
arose  in  the  end  of  autumn,  the  former 
in  the  summer. 

17th.  The  greatest  number  of  sick 
and  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Caucasus :  it  has  been  computed  that 
16,000  persons  were  attacked  by  the 
disease,  and  that  of  these  10,000 
perished. 

ISth.  The  numerical  official  returns 
which  we  have  been  able,  up  to  tbe  pre- 
sent time,  to  inspect,  furnish  when  com- 
pared the  following  totals,  which  make 
up  a  minimum  considerably  within  the 
truth.  From  the  middle  of  June  1830, 
to  the  15th  of  the  following  November, 
the  public  documents  prove  that  there 
were  54,367  persons  attacked  by  cho- 
lera, and  that  of  these  31,236  perished. 

19th.  If  we  reckon  the  duration  of 
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the  irroptioQ  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  the  Russian  territories 
vntil  the  period  when  it  was  stifled  by 
the  winter,  we  should  compute  it  at  150 
daysy  or  5  months ;  bat  we  should  ex- 
tend it  to  1071  days  if  we  calculate  its 
particular  sojourn  in  each  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  which  it  attacked. 

20th.  If  we  divide  by  this  number 
that  of  the  sick  and  of  the  deaths,  we 
find  that  durinir  a  period  equivalent  to 
three  years,  there  were  51  individuals 
attacked  during  every  24  hours  by  the 
contafrion,  and  that  of  these  51  there 
died  30,  or  three-fifths. 

21st.  The  numbers  furnished  bv  the 
official  returns  are  certainly  much  be- 
low the  truth,  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  multitude  of  cases  must  necessarily 
have  been  overlooked,  and  on  the  other, 
many,  from  various  motives,  have  been 
concealed.  One  may  admit,  without 
any  exajTKeration,  that  during  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  cholera  in  Russia,  upwards 
of  100,000  persons  were  infected  by  the 
contajpon,  and  that  60,000  perished. 

22d.  According  to  this  computation, 
the  sick  have  amounted  to  a  420th  part 
of  the  entire  population,  and  the  deaths 
to  a  700th.  But  the  contagion  having 
traversed  half  only  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
hat  attacked  one  individual  in  every 
210«  and  destroyed  1  in  every  350. 


NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  tha  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
Notwithstanding  the  press  has  groan- 
ed for  these  last  six  months  under  the 
burthen  of  cholera,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cose  me  sending  a  few  remarks  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  this  deadly  ma- 
lady. With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  I  think  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
symptoms  and  pathology,  that  the  or- 
gans of  circulation  and  respiration,  be- 
\ng  either  weakened  or  arrested  by  some 
unknown  cause,  the  other  symptoms  fol- 
low as  effects.  This  being  the  case,  we 
should  direct  our  sole  and  constant  en- 
deavours to  resuscitate  these  organs,  and 
thus  control  the  morbid  state  of  the  na- 
tural functions.  Now,  in  order  to  fulfil 
these  intentions,  it  is  our  duty  to  com- 
pare those  remedies  which  experience 


has  proved  to  be  useful.with  those  which 
have  been  found  either  detrimental  or 
inefficacious ;  and  that,  in  acquiring  this 
knowledge,  we  should  examine  those 
remedies  used  by  practical  physicians, 
and  the  results  which  followed  their  ex- 
hibition. 

It  appears,  from  the  cases  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  favour  the  public 
with,  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  the  7th  instant,  and  from 
various  other  accounts  of  the  disease, 
that  the  most  successful  cures  have  been 
performed  by  those  who  have  carefully 
and  perseveringly  used  bleeding,  eme- 
tics, (ire,  water,  and  external  stimu- 
lants. I  have  not  mentioned  laudanum, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  one  case 
which  you  have  recorded  amongst  the 
Sunderland  reports,  where  bleeding  had 
been  previously  used,  and  from  other 
accounts  *,  this  medicine  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  avail,  and,  as  we  know  that 
opium,  in  whatever  dose  it  may  be  ex- 
hibited, always  ultimately  depresses  the 
vital  powers,  so  I  conceive,  that  in  large 
doses,  when  these  powers  are  collapsed, 
it  may  be  positively  injurious.  But  there 
are  some  who  will  say,  do  not  the  symp- 
toms warrant  us  in  giving  antispasmo- 
dics and  sedatives  to  control  the  morbid 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels? — 
which  question  I  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative; for  I  conceive  that  the  vo- 
miting f  and  purging  (when  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  not  so  far  weakened  as 
to  create  these  efforts;  being  the  effects 
of  the  congested  state  of  the  blood  and 
diminished  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, nature  takes  these  methods  of  re- 

•  with  regard  to  Intrrnal  treatment,  a  great 
number  of  medical  men  declared  themaeWes  de- 
cldtdly  agaloit  opium  In  erery  form  and  stage  of 
the  diaeaae.  Some  preferred  large  doaea.  glren 
aeldom,  to  email  ones  freqaently  repeated,  and 
vice  versA.  The  general  imprenalon  was,  that  the 
Invaaloo  of  the  typhaa  or  congested  aUge  waa  ac- 
celerated by  this  drag.  The  great  cauae  of  the 
use  and  aboae  of  opium  appears  to  have  been  the 
wish  to  stop  the  Tomltlng  and  diarrhoea,  and  mo- 
derate the  apasma.  AU  theae  aymptomt,  however, 
are  by  no  means  essential  to  the  dlaease,  which 
has  often  prated  fatal  without  any  of  them** 
ExUact  from  a  letUr  uf  Sir  W.  Cricbton. 

t  Vomiting  Is  the  meana  which  nature  takes  of 
relieving  herself  of  many  agenta  which  affect  the 
mucooa  coat  of  the  »tomacb  and  air-i>a«aagea, 
consequently  which  act  on  parte  supplied  with 
nerroua  power  by  the  eighth  pair.  It  la  a  pri- 
mary symptom  In  small-poz,  measles,  distemper, 
Ac.  and  seemn  to  have  the  double  effect  of  re- 
lieving the  parU  affected,  and  of  bringing  out  the 
eruption  \  for  it  Is  well  Icnown,  that  when  the 
eruption  in  smsll-pox  and  measles  declines,  or  ia 
auddenly  checked,  or  the  discharge  which  flows 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  distempered  doga 
drle<<  up,  symptoms  of  congestion  follow,  and 
death  too  often  cloeea  the  scene. 
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Menug  the  fessela  of  the  stomach  and 
of  easing  the  loaded  system  of  the  ?eiia 
porta,  by  pouring  oat  the  itrom  portion 
of  the  blood.  As  no  two  cases  of  cho- 
lera asphyxia  are  exactly  similar^  so  It 
follows  as  a  consequence  that  the  treat* 
ment  must  vary  according  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  although  the 

Pneral  proposed  plan  must  be  pursued, 
think,  that  in  every  case  we  should 
endeavour  to  abstract  blood,  till  some 
effect  is  produced  on  the  circulation, 
contemporaneously  administering  eme- 
tics, uhich,  by  exciting  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  phrenic  nerves,  may  rouse 
the  heart  into  action,  and  thus  relievethe 
turgid  state  of  the  internal  vessels.  Drs. 
Strebel  and  Lindsey  have  both  succeed- 
ed in  causing  reaction  by  emetics :  it 
appears,  however,  by  the  cases  recorded 
in  your  Gazette,  and  from  other  state- 
ments, that  patients  have  finally  be- 
come victims  to  the  disease  either  from 
the  subsequent  debility  or  from  some 
sedative  power  continuing  to  act  on  the 
system.  I  therefore  venture  to  propose 
an  emetic  which  I  am  not  aware  has 
been  given  by  any  individual  in  this 
disease,  possessing  powerful  stimulate 
ing  properties,  and  which  may  have  the' 
effect  of  subsequently  modifying  or  de- 
stroying the  influence  of  any  sedative 
poison  which  may  still  remam  in  the 
system.  The  emetic  1  recommend,  I 
have  frequently  given  to  dogs  labouring 
under  the  distemper;  and  I  have  seen 
the  poor  brutes,  with  their  whole  system 
so  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  stand* 
after  having  taken  this  emetic,  gradu- 
ally recover. 

The  yellow  subsulphate  of  mer- 
cury*, the  proposed  remedy,  may 
may  be  given  to  an  adult  human  being 
in  mucilage  or  treacle  Cl  give  it  to  dogs 
in  butter)  in  the  dose  of  grs.  vj.  repeated 
till  it  causes  full  vomitting;  subse- 
quently in  small  doses  every  naif  hour, 
so  as  to  maintain  an  alterative  and  sti- 
mulant action  in  the  system,  heated  salt 
and  musUird  poultices  being  applied 
externally  at  the  same  time.  If  by  the 
united  means  of  emetics  and  bleeding, 
reaction  has  been  fairly  established,  and 
the  pulse  continues  pretty  firm  ;  should 
the  vomitting  and  purging  not  have 
subsided,  laudanum  and  castor  oil,  given 
as  in  cases  of  common  cholera  j  will  most 
likely  prove  beneficial.     If  the  stage  of 

•  I  itroDgly  recommsnd  tbta  medic fae  lo  hy. 
drophobia. 


collapse  b  followed  by  fcFcr,  cmrbcmatr 
of  ammonia  and  quinine  may  be  ^rco  i:: 
small  repeated  doses,  and  wum  at  inter- 
vals. There  is  another  remedy  ia  treatiB« 
this  disease,  which  from  its  great  eS- 
cacy  in   aroosing  the   doramoc    viul 
powers,  and  of  which  I  have   myself 
been  eye-witness,  I  shall  now  meotlon. 
I  mean  cold  water  da$ked  on  the  bead, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith*,  and  I 
think  we  are  farther  vrarmnted  in  asin« 
this  agent  from  the  favourable  accoaati 
given  of  it  by  Dr.  Seidlitz,  who  alway* 
succeeded  in  causing  re-action  by  di- 
recting h  pawerfui  itream  of  f^old  water 
on  the  spme.    1  am  aware  that  ia  the 
most  severe  forms  of  the  diseaae,  heated 
irons  and  moxa  have  been  appficd  to 
the  spine  with  great  success  by  Dr. 
Lange,  but  as  I  would  far  sooner  die 
than  suffer  this  treatment,  I  conld  aol 
conscientiously  recommend    this  as  a 
general   plan.     As    a  dernier   resort, 
galvanism  applied  to  the  exposed  eighth 
pair,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Ure,  wonld  cer- 
tainly  be  less  painful,  and  probably  still 
more  efficacious  than  the  actual  caatery. 
I  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  your  better 
judgment  to  insert  or  not  these  remarks 
in  your  impartial  and  extensively-clr^ 
culated  Gazette,  and  1  remain.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Knapp,  M.D. 

Dnacaa  Street,  Edinbuf;^.  . 

N.B. — ^The  cholera  asphyxia  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance  in  Edinburgh. 

I  had  an  idea  that  phosphorus  oiigbt, 
from  its  supposed  stimulating  powers, 
be  useful  in  cholera.  I  took,  by  way  of 
trial,  one  grain,  dissolved  in  oil,  for  a 
dose;  it  produced  no  effect  on  the 
pulse  whatever,  neither  did  it  affect  the 
urine;  but  it  caused  frequent  eructa- 
tions of  what  I  suppose  was  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  though  I  was  not 
daring  enough  to  ascertain  this  point  by 
means  of  lighted  taper. 

«  I  am  happy  to  confirm  Mr.  Smith's  acconne 
of  the  efficacy  ofdashlnff  cold  water  on  the  head  iu 
casee  of  simple  apoplexy  and  drunken  coma.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1881,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
drunken  female,  with  a  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt, 
insensible  on  beine  ulnched,  closed  JawSk  and 
purple  face.  She  bad  taken  fiTe  or  six  glugaem 
of  undiluted  whiskey,  walked  home,  and  fell 
in  the  kitchen  as  If  struck  by  lightning.  I  had 
no  stomach-pump  at  hand,  so  I  opened  a  Te!n, 
and  then  dashed  scTcral  pMchers  of  cold  water  on 
her  head  with  great  tiolcMoei  she  beared  a  sigh, 
the  blood  began  to  flow,  and  she  gradually  reco- 
Tered.  A  man  fell  down  In  the  street  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  t  I  had  him  conTcyed  to  a  house,  and 
bled  him  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  the  stupor  conti- 
nuing, I  used  cold  water  as  in  the  abore  case, 

which  aroused  him.     ,,    (     r 
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lABILITY  TO  CHOLERA  LESSENED 
BY  HAVING  HAD  THE  DISEASE. 

\»  the  Editor  of  the  Mtdieal  Gn»eii€. 

Sir, 
MONO  the  arguments  that  have  been 
dduced  by  the  non-contagionists,  to 
rove  that  the  cholera  is  not  an  infec- 
ous  disease,  peculiar  stress  has  been 
dd  on  the  one,  that  Mr.  Searle  failed  to 
e  affected,  though  exposed,  under  every 
agree  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  to  the 
reath  and  effluvia  of  patients  labouring 
nder  the  disease  in  his  hospital  at  War- 
aw — having  even  laid  himself  doivn  to 
est  on  the  beds  of  those  who  had  just 
tied  of  it. 

Now,  sir,  it  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by 
DOsit,  if  not  all,  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ect,  that  second  and  third  attacks  of 
rholera  in  the  same  individnal  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare;  it  wouhl,  I  think, 
;herefore,  be  somewhat  interesting  to 
earn  whether  or  not  Mr.  Searle  has 
lad  the  disease  already  in  India,  as  in 
that  case  his  exemption  at  Warsaw,  un- 
ler  Otherwise  favourable  circumstances,' 
will  be  explained  under  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  that  seem  to  regulate  this 
verv  singular  malady. 

Will  you  permit  me,  sir,  through  the 

medium  of  your  journal,  to  solicit  from 

Mr.  Searle  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  that 

ia  contdned  in  the  preceding  sentence  i 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  Twbbdib. 

Boroogh,  Dec.  so,  1881. 

[We  are  able  to  answer  Mr.  Tweedie's 
question  by  informing  him  that  Mr. 
Searle  did  suffer  an  attack  of  Cholera 
in  India,  though  probably  little  stress 
can  be  laid  on  the  circumstance,  consi^ 
dering  the  great  number  of  medical  men 
who  have  been  exposed  with  impunity, 
although  they  had  not  previously  had 
the  disease.— jBd.  Gaz.] 

QUARANTINE  IN  CHOLERA. 
Tub  following  document,  addressed  by  the 
Ceatial  Board  of  Health  to  the  Privy  Coan- 
cil,  bss  been  published  by   authority  in  the 
Cholera  Gacetie  ;— 

Central  Bomrd  of  Health.  CoancU  Oflce. 
Whitehall.  4th  Janoary.  1832. 

Beatont  Jjmnded  on  authmUie  faetg  in  thg  Hit- 
Unnf  rfSpatmadie  ChoUrutfor  Eitabluhing  a 
Speeifie  Code  of  Sanitary  Retiricticnsfor  that 
Diteate,  anuUUred  independmtly  of  Ptague, 
Ytllow  Fever,  and  other  Infeetima  MaleSiet, 
1.  If  the  sole  object  of  sanitary  police  were 

to  protect  communities,  at  all  risks,  from  be* 

216.— IX. 


ing  infected  by  their  neighboan,  medical 
science  need  not  be  consulted ;  as  an  abso* 
lute  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  sus- 
pected would  be  the  only  measure  aecessary. 
3.  But  as  such  a  measure  would  be  naarly, 
if  not  altogether,  impracticable,  tmder  the 
present  circumstances  of  society,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  endeavour  to  determine  the  point  of 
time  at  which  the  danger  of  iofectioir  by  any 
particular  disease  ceases,  and  consequently 
the  period  at  which  free  intercourse  may  be 
resumed  with  those  who  have  been  thought 
capable  of  communioaiing  that  disease  to 
others. 

3.  Whei^  sanitary  police  was  first  esta- 
blished, spasmodic  cholera  was  unknown, 
and  medical  science  in  Europe  was  but  little 
advanced.  The  very  word  quaratUinet  and 
the  40  days'  restraint  which  it  indicates,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  well- 
authendcated  knowledge  of  the  individual 
sanitary  histories  of  the  diseases  against 
which  the  restriodon  was  first  directed,  and 
has  since  been  kept  up,  partly  from  iJI-de- 
fined  apprehension,  and  partly  from  reve« 
rence  for  old  institutions.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  a  much  longer  separation 
from  suspected  persons  is  called  for  in  dis- 
eases  in  which  infective  matter  is  proved  to 
be  generated,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  upon  the  clothes,  as  in 
plague  and  small-pox,  than  where  no  such 
matter  is  generated. 

4.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  even  in  these  last- 
diseases  the  maximum  of  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, or  interval  between  the '  reception 
into  the  system,  of  the  infective  germ,  and* 
the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms,  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  quarantine  founded 
on  the  doctrines  of  Fracastorius,  and  the  sa- 
nitary laws  of  the  16th  century. 

5.  The  utmost  length  of  time  duringwbich 
the  safety  of  the  public  health  absolutely 
requires  sanitary  precautions  as  to  persons, 
or  effects,  supposed  capable  of  communicat- 
ing the  infective  germs  of  any  given  disease, 
ought  to  be  determined  by  what  experience 
in  that  disease  may  have  established  on  the 
following  questions,  viz. : — 

First.  What  is  the  longest  interval  of 
time  between  the  reception  of  the  infective 
germ  into  the  constitution,  and  the  manifes-, 
tation  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  1 

Second.  The  period  daring  which  an  in- 
dividual may  retain  the  power  of  infecting 
others  with  the  disease  from  which  he  is 
himself  convalescent  1 

Lastly.  The  capability  of  certain  classes 
of  merchandise  to  retain,  and  afterwards  to 
communicate,  the  germs  of  the  malady  1 

6.  Numerous  and  authentic  data,  tending 
to  elucidate  these  three  questions,  so  far  as 
they  regard  spasmodic  cholera,  have  been 
furnished  by  the  extensive  prevalence  of  that 
disease,  since  1817,  in  our  East  India  pos- 
sessions ;    by  our  commercial    intercourse 
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with  Bus^ia,  PniSBia,  and  other  infrcte4 
countries  on  the  continent  of  Earope  ;  by  the 
recent  inTestigations  of  the  medical  coninii«> 
sioners  sent  to  these  countries  from  different 
govenmients ;  and  finally,  by  the  laborious 
and  accurate  observations  of  the  most  en- 
lightened physicians  of  the  countries  where 
the  disease  has  prevailed,  or  is  now  pre- 
vaililig. 

Fin  ST  Question. — Period  of  Itieubatioiu 

7.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  manv 
facts  which  seem  to  settle  this  period  with 
tolerable  accuracy : — 

*'  The  subsidiary  force  under  Colonel 
AdamSj  which  arrived  in  perfect  health  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  village  in  India,  infected 
with  cholera,  had  70  cases  of  the  disease  the 
night  of  its  arrival,  and  20  deaths  the  next 
day." 

8.  "  His  Majesty's  54th  regiment  landed 
at  Madras  on  the  JOth  of  May,  in  a  remark- 
ably healthv  state,  after  a  voyage  of  forty- 
eight  days  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  and 
marched  into  quarters  in  Fort  St.  ueorge. 
Cholera  appeared  amonest  the  men  within 
three  days  after  their  landing." 

9.  "  in  eighteen  vessels  which  arrived  in 
England,  between  26th  May  and  24th  Sep- 
tember, from  infected  ports  in  the  Baltic 
(each  vessel  having  had  one  or  more  cases 
of  cholera  on  the  passage),  the  greater  num- 
ber of  attacks  took  place  previously  to  the 

fourth,  and  only  one  attack  so  late  as  themtA 
day  of  sailing. '^ 

10.  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin,  gives  the  sub- 
joined statement  in  his  Report : — 

"  From  August  29th  to  September  26th, 
there  have  been  reported  cases  of  cholera  ii^ 
Berlin,  770. 

"  During  that  period,  a  second  case  has 
happened  in  the  same  house  where  one  case 
had  been  reported. 

"  After  one  day,  6h  times ;  two  days,  54  \ 
three  days,  23;  four  days,  16;  five  days, 
21  ^  six  days,  7  ;  seven  days,  3$  eight  days, 
2;  nine  days,  0.*' 

11.  The  British  Medical  Commission  lately 
returned  from  St.  Petersburgh,  after  detail- 
ing a  series  of  cases  upon  this  point,  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  That  in  the  above  cases,  in  ail  of  which 
the  time  intervening  between  an  only  expo- 
sure to  infection  and  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease  was  most  accurately 
marked,  the  period  of  incubation  ranged  be- 
tween one  and  five  days." 

12.  "^lie  Genoese  Medical  Commission 
•c^t  to  Hungary  and  Vienna,  to  study  the 
nature  and  history  of  spasmodic  cholera^ 
state  in  two  distinct  reports  to  the  Sardinian 
government,  their  decided  conviction,  de- 
rived from  protracted  observation  and  per- 
sonal experience  in  cholera  quarantine  esta* 
blifihments,  that  those  who  have  absorbed 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  are  generally  at- 


tacked befpne  the  i\xrd»  and  always 
the/inirxfc  day. 

13.  The  Bioard  are  aware  that  aceoass  | 
have  emanated  from  respectable  aouvDes.  « 
persons  having  been  seised  with  ckoierx  I 
many  days  after  their  departare  from  ixsSisct^ 
ed  places;  but  as  the  history  of  these  e- 
dividuais  during  the  interval  betw«>«ti  ti-- 
supposed  last  exposure  to  infection,  and  cWir 
subsequent  attack,  does  not  appear  to  tutTt 
been  accurately  noted,  and  as  eves  tB^se 
instances  are  very  rare,  the  Board  woeld  b^ 
feel  themselves  justified  in  allowing  tbrtr 
opinions  to  be  inflaenced  by  Mieli  insnlaAe^ 
statements. 

14.  It  appears,  then,  with  regaid  to  the 
first  question,  to  be  clearly  eBtabliabed,  thai 
the  longest  interval  between  a  well  aatkcs- 
ticated  Isteet,  or  only,  ezpoeare  to  the  is- 
fection  of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  the  yob- 
sequent  manifestation  of  that  disease  m.  a 
susceptible  person,  has  beenyrom  five  u  dz 
days, 

SxcoND  QuEBTiov. — Length  of  TTaie  iwimg 
which  persom  convalesceta  front  Choltra  aa^ 
retain  the  capability  of  infecting  athen. 

15.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  prrPT^* 
recovering  from  any  disease,  cannot  be  coa- 
temnlated  independently  of  their  clothes* 
bedding,  and  other  susceptible  personal 
effects. 

Whenever  persons  unaffected  themaelves 
with  cholera  (whether  convalescent  or  not) 
have  been  conductors  of  the  gems  of  tW 
disease  fr^n  the  siok  to  the  healthy,  the  lat- 
ter have  always  been  attacked  withia  the 
period  of  incubation  already  specified. 

16.  The  Genoese  physicians  already  qaoc- 
ed,  state  that  in  the  cholera  quarantine  esta- 
blishments, which  thev  had  such  ample  op- 
portunities of  observing,  no  one  was  ever 
attacked  after  the  sixth  day. 

17.  No  ship  has  ever  arrived  in  this  coqb- 
try  from  India,  since  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  there,  nor  within  several  thoo* 
^nd  miles  of  our  shores,  with  the  disease  or 
its  germs  on  board,  although  103,576  bales 
of  cotton  wool  have  been  imported  from  that 
country  within  the  last  three  years. 

18.  No  individual  has  ever  been  attacked 
on  board  ship  south  of  the  Baltic,  on  the 
passage  home,  nor  in  any  of  the  quarantine 
establishments  in  England,  since  cholera  first 
broke  out  on  the  shores  of  that  sea. 

19.  But  as  a  single  well-authenticated  inr 
stance  of  cholera  having  been  communicated 
to  a  healthy  community,  by  persons  recently 
recovered  from  the  disease,  or  by  their  ef- 
fects, would  be  enough  to  demand  quaran- 
tine precaution  to  the  amount,  at  least,  of 
something  above  the  longest  interval  be« 
tween  the  recovery  of  the  one  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  amongst  the  other 
party ;  and  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  case  of  declared  choleia  at  the  Man- 
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-mciaa,  in  1819,  did  not  occur  bofore  the  ISth 
lsk.y  from  the  arrival  at  that  island,  on  the 
r9th    October,    of  the   «•  Topaze"  frigate, 
mjMM<d   Uie   landing  of  her  nek,  alter  having 
ta.a.<i   BOTeral  casea  of  cholera  on  the  voyage 
rrom   Trincomalee,  which  place  she  quitted 
ou  the  9th  of  the  same  month  * ;  and  as  the 
cla.ta  which  tend  to  determine  the  period  in- 
d  seated  in  the  second,  are  by  no  means  to 
niunerouB  nor  so  precise  as  those  which  bear 
vijxm  the  first  and  third  oaestions ;  and,   as 
tbac  period  must  be  consioerably  modified  by 
tlie  conditions  under  which  the  recovering 
or    recovered  person  or  persons  are  nloced 
-vrith   reference   to  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
food,  &c ;  and  as  precaution  naturally  in- 
creases with  undefined  apprehension;   the 
Soard,  until  more  precise  facts  on  this  ques- 
tion <:an  be  obtained,  must  consider  persons 
ascertained  to  be  but  just  convalescent  from 
d&olera,  as  coming  under  the  most  aggra* 
wated  circumstances  of  a  foul  bill  of  health. 

TmaD  QvEVnov^^CapabiUtjf  rf  Merehan" 
diss  to  convey f  and  aflenoards  communicaU, 
the  infecHout  germ  (^  Cholera. 

SO.  There  is  perhaps  no  question  in  the 
whole  range  of  sanitary  police,  on  which  so 
many  and  such  irrefragable  facts  can  be 
brought  to  bear  as  on  this;  derived, , too, 
from  the  most  authentic  and  recent  sources. 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty  ships  loaded 
with  hemp  and  flax  from  infected  parts  of 
the  Baltic,  arrived  at  the  different  quaran> 
tine  stations  in  this  country  between  the  1st 
of  June  and  the  31st  of  December,  1831. 

Many  vessels  also  arrived  laden  with  wool 
and  hides,  yet  not  a  single  case  of  cholera 
occurred  on  board  any  of  these  ships  outside 
the  Cattegate  Sea,  nor  amongst  the  people 
employed  in  opening  and  airing  their  cargoes 
in  the  lazarets. 

sil.  At  the  hemp  and  flax  wharfs  in  St. 
Peterabnrgh,  where  several  thousand  tons 
of  these  articles  arrived  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  this  year,  from  places  in  the 
nterior,  where  cholera  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  departure  for  the  capital,  the  persons 
employed  in  bracking  or  sorting,  and  who 
generally  passed  the  night  among  the  bales, 
did  not  suffer  so  early  in  the  season,  nor  so 
severely,  as  other  classes  of  the  general  po- 
pulation. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  rope-walks  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  the  imperial  masuftiotory  of  linen 
cloth  at  Alexandrofsky,  where  all  the  yam 
is  spun  from  flax  bracked  and  hackled  on  the 
apot. 

2?.  Struck  with  the  imsortance  of  the 
aboTe,  and  other  similar  and  authentic  facts 
connected  with  the  sanitary  history  of  cho- 
fern; 

*  See  the  Journal  of  the  surgeon  of  the  ihip 
CMr.Poy),  Medical  Gssette,  November  19,  ItOl, 


Holding  in  view  also  the  unnecessary 
embarrassments  to  every  kind  of  intercourse 
caused  by  the  adoption  of  plague  precautions 
against  individuals,  communities,  and  mer- 
chandize, affected  with  or  suspected  of  cho- 
lera only ; 

The  strong  inducements  to  elude  sanitary 
restrictions  furnished  by  their  own  severity ; 

The  inefficiency  of  cordons  by  land,  from 
the  impoflsibilit)*  of  their  being  made  perfect, 
except  by  a  system  of  coercion,  entailing 
greater  evils  than  the  disease  itself; 

l*he  panic,  and  other  dangerous  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  effects,  caused  by  vexatious 
insulations  of  families  and  communities; — 

Some  of  the  most  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  those  still  exempt  from,  as 
those  already  infected  by  spasmodic  cholera, 
have  lately  reduced,  ver^  considerably  in- 
deed, the  quarantine  restrictions  which  they 
had  hitherto  directed  against  that  particular 
disease. 

23.  Lttbeck,  a  territory  perfectly  exempt 
from  cholera,  reduced  its  quarantine  upon 
persons  and  merchandize  arriving  horn  in- 
fected ports,  first  from  forty-one  to  twenty- 
one,  and  then  to  ten  days. 

24.  A  similar  redaction  has  taken  place 
at  Copenhagen. 

25.  In  Prussia,  persons  and  merchandise 
from  infected  places  are  subjected  to  a  de- 
tention of  only  five  days. 

26.  The  Board  of  Health  at  Genoa  have 
modified  their  quarantine  code,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  their  new  arrangements  tlie 
maximum  of  the  period  of  incubation  of  cho- 
lera, as  determined  by  their  own  medical 
commission  already  quoted. 

27.  Guided  by  what  experience  has  al- 
ready established  as  to  the  laws  which  seem 
to  regulate  the  propagation  of  cholera,  and 
having  in  view  the  enlightened  decisions 
which  the  sanitary  authorities  of  other  .coon* 
tries  have  come  to  on  this  subject,  the  Cen* 
tral  Board  of  Health  feel  themselves  justified 
in  giving  it  as  their  opinion  ;— 

1st.  That  the  maximum  of  sanitary  re- 
striction, or  quarantine  of  observation,  for 
an  individual  in  health,  but  suspected  of 
carrying  the  infective  germs  of  spasmodie 
cholera,  as  yet  latent  in  Ins  organiaatioB, 
need  not  exceed  ten  da  vs. 

2d.  That  the  period  of  separation  from 
the  healthy,  of  an  individual  ascertained  te 
be  bat  just  convalescent  from  cholera,  need 
not  exceed  twenty  days. 

3d.  That  ordinsry  diarrhoea,  continuing 
one  or  mere  days,  being  often  the  first  synip»< 
torn  of  cholera;  persons  arriving  from  in- 
fected places,  labouring  under  even  the 
mildest  degree  of  purging,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  free  pratique  beifore  the  eighth  day 
after  perfect  iscovefy  from  the  sam^. 

4th.  That  the  clothes,  bedding,  effects, 
and  sleeping  places  of  all  persons  on  board 
vessels  from  infected  ports,  ought  to  be 
opened,  aired,   and  purified,   duiing  three 
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days  after  their  arrlvkl,  althoagh  the  length 
of  the  voyage  may  have  exceeded  the  pe- 
riod of  quarantine  adjudged  in  sach  cases  to 
healthy  ships  and  unsusceptible  cargoes. 

5th.  That  the  longest  period  of  detention 
for  airing  and  purifying  merchandize  of  the 
most  susceptible  class,  and  arriving  under 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances,  need  not 
exceed  fifteen  days,  to  be  counted  from  the 
<day  on  which  the  airing  may  bond  Jide  have 
commenced. 

Finally.  The  Board  see  no  reason  lo  be- 
lieve that  the  above  suggestions,  directed 
against  spasmodic  cholera  alone,  require 
.any  modification  in  reference  to  climate. 

(Signed  by  the  Members  of  the  Board.) 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  21,  1832. 


"  Lleet  omnibus, licit  etiwn  mlhl.  dignitatem  Ar- 
tl»  MeitciB  taert )  potestas  modo  veniendl  in  pab- 
llcum  lit^dlcendl  perlculom  non  recuso***— C  icaa  o. 


PROGRESS  OF  OPINION   RESPECT- 
ING ANATOMY. 

That  old  avowed  eoemy  of  the  medical 
art — Cobbctt— the  railer  at  every  thing 
that  is  right  and  rational^the  political 
Proteus  of  his  day — has  been  latterly 
once  more  meddling  with  the  anatomi- 
cal qaestioo,  and  throwing  out  certain 
extravagantly  foolish  dogmas  on  the 
subject  not  wholly  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  gloats  over  tbe  havoc  lately  achieved 
at  Aberdeen*A«knewU  would  come  to 
ihat  I  and  to  that  it  ought  every wliere 
lo  come.  Down  with  the  dead-body- 
butchers  !  The  people  of  Aberdeen  are 
a  brave  people,  and  they  have  redeemed — 
in  Aw  eyes  ^  tbe  character  of  the 
whole  Scottish  nation :  their  example 
should  be  followed  throughout  the 
country,  and  those  Philistines  and  vam- 
pyres,  the  anatomists,  should  have  thmr 
houses  pulled  down  about  their  ears, 
and  themselves  sent  adrift  with  the  dis- 
grace and  defeat  which  they  deserve. 
Such  u  the  straia  of  elegant  invective 


which  adorns  the  pages  of  the  last  Rf- 
gister— such  the  wisdom  of  the  exhs- 
mator  of  Payne.  But  what  do  m 
see  in  another  page  of  thia  sa 
work  ?  With  all  delicacy  be  it  spokea, 
the  amiable  author  tells  us  that  be  hai 
"  a  ruptiire"~a  rupture  of  we  koov 
not  bow  many  years  standing — us  whki 
be  found  a  certain  sort  of  remedy  bene- 
ficial— one  that  he  can  recommend  to 
bis  readers,  and  thinks  it  lus  daty  to  re- 
commend, influenced  solely  by  his  tea- 
der  love  towards  bis  neighbour.  TW 
quackeries  of  John  Wesley  arc  weQ- 
known — a  dabbler,  not  ill-dispoaed.  «e 
believe,  to  physic— but  charitably  doUng 
out  certain  nostrums  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor.  Bat  here  is  Cobbett  baying  si 
the  profession — preaching  its  very  ex- 
termination—and with  the  same  breath, 
confessing  to  a  rupture  uuder  which  be 
labours,  and  recommendtog  a  oostrom 
to  "  tbe  afflicted !" 

We  have  been  forcibly  stmcfc  witk 
this  fact— which  we  probably  shouM 
not  otherwise  have  deemed  worthy  of 
notice— in  consequence  of  meeting  with 
the  follo^ving  passage  in  a  doeoaseat  Co 
which  we  have  often  bad  occasion  to  re- 
fer. Tbe  words  are  those  of  the  latt 
Mr.  Abemethy,  who  seems  to  rise  fro* 
bis  grave  tp  give  a  Wholesome  wamin; 
to  the  "  reviler :"  we  know  not,  in- 
deed, but  tbe  very  individual  in  questioB 
may  have  been  in  the  *'  mind*s  eye"  of 
that  shrewd  surgeon  when  he  was  otter- 
ing what  follo^vs  :— 

"  A  man,  having  that  common  in6r- 
mity,  a  rupture^  may  rcvt/e  tkoia  trJU 
diueet  tka  dead  hofty  ;  hat  wk*H  tkaprv- 
trudad  bowel  shall  be  itranyulated^  Aar 
rupture^  if  left  to  ittelff  must  brimy  him 
to  a  certain  and  mogt  painful  death  ;  yH 
he  might  be  relieved  from  agony  and 
destruction  by  a  single  and  secure  ope- 
ration, when  performed  by  a^rsoarsa- 
versaal  with  anatomy,  though  daogcroos 
in   the   extreme   when   attempted  by 
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Annuls  not  mffieieHtly  praciued  in  dis- 
Miction*,**  Gobbett  may  bave  been  the 
patient  of  Mr.  Abernetby,  for  augbt  we 
iLn.ow :  at  all  events,  the  coincidence  is  very 
jremarkable:  and  we  should  be  bappy 
Mrere  we,  in  thus  bringing  before  our 
respectable  opponent  so  seasonable  a 
liint,  the  bumble  instruments  of  avert- 
ing an  irreparable  calamity  from  the 
political  world. 

But  what  though  wc  were  to  conci- 
liate tbe  favour  of  one  antagonist  by  a 
practical  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our 
art — should  we  then  have  peace,  and  no 
more  impediments  thrown  in  the  way 
of  science  ?   There  are,  we  are  ashamed 
to  say,  enemies  in  our  very  camp— be- 
trayers within  the  gates:  in  short,  there 
are    those    who    seek  their  reward  in 
stirring    up    the    passions,    and    pan- 
dering to  the  already   but   too   inve- 
terate prejudices  of  the  people.    We 
shall  more  plainly  speak  to    one  ex- 
aoaple  of  this  sort    which   has   come 
to  our  cognizance.    At  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  this  great  metropolis,  in 
presence  of  a  large  audience — composed 
as  it  is  known  the  audiences  in  those 
places  usually  are— it  is  not  long  since 
a  well-known  knight  famous    for  his 
popular   views    in   medicine,   and  his 
patronage  of  the  practice  of  elderly 
personages  of  the  other  sex,  volunteered 
to  hold  forth  on  the  subject  of  anatomy. 
We  only  regret  that  we  were  not  ap- 
prised in  time  of  tbe  considerate  and 
erudite  knight's  intentions ;  for  we  should 
mo6t  assuredly  have  done  ourselves  the 
honor  of  being  present  by  proxy,  and 
have  enriched  our  pages  with  a  report  of 
bis  pregnant  oration— and  probably  bave 
added  a  few  words  of  comment  of  our 
own  ,•  as  it  is,  we  can  only  say,  on  tbe 
authority  of  informants  on  whom  we 
can  place  every  reliance,  that  a  more 
mischievous,   absurd,    and    unworthy 
diatribe  about  dissection  never  before 

•  Report  of  the  CommitUe  of  Anatomy,  1838L 
Appendii. 


issued  from  the  lips  of  any  medical 
man.  We  hope  the  enlightened  author 
will  have  the  courage  to  publish  the 
production ;  nay,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  it  was  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  audience  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  it  ought  to  form  a  valuable 
tract  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  This  hint,  we 
trust,  will  be  attended  to. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  most  singu- 
lar facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  with  the  medical  history  of  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  before  their 
eyes,  professional  men  can  be  found 
weak  or  wicked  enough  to  advocate  the 
not-absolutely-indispensable  natare  of 
anatomy,  and  to  attempt  tQ  suggest 
expedients  for  its  possible  abolition. 
We  will  not  show  ourselves  equally 
weak  as  they  by  proceeding  to  reason 
such  creatures  out  of  their  ill-gotten 
notions:  we  leave  it  to  the  time- serving 
flexibility  of  their  nature  to  reconcile 
them  speedily  to  other  views  hereafter 
to  be  adopted  in  accordance  with  public 
opinion.  But  we  will  waste  a  word  or 
two  on  some  of  those  silly  people,  who, 
in  newspapers  and  other  ephemeral 
vehicles  of  "instruction,"  write  and 
talk  about  tbe  possibility  of  putting 
down  anatomy  altogether;  we  would 
have  them  understand  that  they  might 
as  well  speak  of  altering  the  abstract 
physical  nature  of  man,  (if  they  can 
comprehend  what  that  is) :  the  pursuit 
of  the  grand  catholicon  would  be  an 
infinitely  more  rational  project :  when 
they  have  discovered  the  elixir  of 
life,  and  rendered  man  unsusceptible  of 
decay,  and  proof  against  the  casualities 
and  corrosions  of  time,  then  may  they 
securely  dispense  with  the  practice  of 
dissection ;— -^w*  not  till  then^  «*  Dis- 
section,"  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  an 
able  writer,  "  must  be  practised :  the 
wants  of  the  community  imperiously  de- 
mand  it,  and  always  will  demand  it. 
Society  can  no  more  go  on  without  the 
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supply  of  subjects  for  the  anatomist, 
tban  it  can  ^o  on  without  the  supply  uf 
corn  for  food, — ^because  people  will  no 
more  lie  down  and  die  quietly  under 
the  inBuence  of  diseases  which  are  re- 
mediable by  surgery,  than  they  will  sit 
down  quietly  and  starve  *." 

This,  however,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
begins  latterly  to  be  pretty  widely  ac- 
knowledged :  conversions  have  been  ef- 
fected in  influential  quarters :  the  press, 
with  one  or  two  worthless  exceptions, 
is  pleased  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  legislation  on  the  subject;  but  not 
till  roost  of  our  continental  contempo- 
raries have  actually  had  the  start  of  us 
in  perfecting  their  anatomical  arrange- 
ments. If,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  state 
of  the  medical  art  in  any  country  be  the 
test  of  that  country's  civilization — the 
art  being  the  main  source  of  the  health, 
comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  mankind— it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  native  land 
of  ours  is  considerably  savage.  In 
Italy, 'in  France,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  even  in  America,  fitting  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  the  supply  of  the 
schools ;  while  here  we  are  still  arguing, 
and  endeavouring  to  remove  prejudices, 
and  proposing  bit-by-bit  improvements, 
goaded  even  to  the  consideration  of  these 
by  the  occurrence  of  crimes  amongst  us, 
such  as  no  other  country  in  the  world 
ever  presented  an  example  of.  The  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  they  order 
these  things  in  France,  we  have  had  oc- 
casion very  frequently  to  notice;  and 
incidentally  the  arrangements  of  the 
Italian  and  German  schools  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  our  applause.  In 
another  page  will  be  seen  the  most  re- 
cent legislative  measure,  in  behalf  of 
matomy,  which  has  been  enacted  in 
the  United  States :  it  is  the  deliberate 
and  well-advised  provision  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly,  to  secure  to  the 
profession  those  helps  which  are  so  nt- 
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terly  incrispensable  wherever  tibe  stud r 
of  medicine  is  cultivated;  and  it  if 
founded  upon  the  labours  of  an  ea- 
lightened  Committee,  who.  in  addjtnn 
to  the  sources  of  informalkm  wfcir^ 
their  otvn  country  afforded,  availed 
themselves  of  the  rich  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  research  of  our  pariiaaeo- 
tary  investigators.  Mliat  a  ceatrast 
does  this  present  to  the  whole  conne  of 
proceeding  which  hae  -been  punned  ia 
this  country  1  After  a  lapse  of  hv 
yeara^doring  which  the  most  valnsUe 
and  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  importance  of  anatomy  ever  col- 
lected, has  been  lying  before  onr  le^a- 
lators— wof  Atfi^r  has  been  done ;  aad 
even  now,  as  we  write,  the  intelligtNice 
reaches  us  that  an  abortive  attempt  has 
just  been  made  to  procure  a  accond 
reading  for  the  Bill !  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation In  saying,  that  this  mode  of  coo- 
ducting  the  buimeu  of  the  peerpU  re- 
flects disgrace  upon  the  whole  conntry. 
There  may  be,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
there  is,  much  remissness  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  this  ill-fated  Bill ;  bat 
most  assuredly  it  is  scandalous,'  that, 
upon  the  motion  for  di^^cussing  a  iw- 
tional  measure,  not  only  do  none  of  the 
ministerial  members  (with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown) 
attend  to  afford  it  their  conntenance, 
if  not  their  support ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  any  influence  absent  themselves, 
or  slink  away— and  when  it  comes  to  be 
considered  whether  the  measure  is  to 
stand  or  fall,  it  falls — ^because  there  is 
mo  Haute !  In  the  brief  notice  which 
was  taken  of  the  subject  while  it  Vu 
passing  rapidly  before  them,  there  were 
some  remarks  made  by  honourable 
members,  on  which  we  could  not  un- 
willingly make  a  few  comments,  were 
it  worth  the  while.  One  gentleman 
thought  that  practical  anatomy  should 
only  be  studied  in  time  of  war,  and  that 
the  field  of  battle  should  be  the  theatre ! 
And  another  sage  senator  announced  it 
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EM   his   opinion,  (bat,  in  order  to  put 
down   barking,    dissection    sliould   be 
vnade/e/oHjf ;  at  least,  tbat  it  sbould  be 
made    so  for  two  ycun,  during  ivhicfa 
%iMne  the  praotide  of  anatomy   should 
cease  altogether — and,  we  suppose,  the 
practice  of  bnrl&ing  be  altogether  /ar- 
ff often  I  Such- is  the  sample  of  the  legis- 
latorial wisdom  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion.    Hear  it  not  in    Massachusetts, 
nor  be  it  told  in  the  streets  of  Boston  I 
It  is  curious,  though  not  less  true,  that 
had  there  been  but  a  hW  more  of  those 
enlightened  senators  present,  the  Bill 
would  most  infallibly  have  been  thrown 
out — for  this  year  at  least.    It  remains^ 
however,  luckily  in  ittUu  quo;  and  it 
way  not  be  too  late  to  offer  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks  upon  its  provisionb. 

A  correspondent,  of  whose  legal  at- 
tainments we  entertain  a  high  opinion, 
has  sent  us  some  practical  obsenratious 
on  the  subject,  which  we  think  emi- 
nently  deservmg  noUce.    **  All  that  the 
proposed  bill  attempts,"  says  this  gen- 
tleman, **  as  a  provbion  for  the  sup- 
ply of  subjects,  is  to  give  liberty  to  cer- 
tain persons   to   deliver  over    to   the 
schools  such  bodies  aa  they  may  by  law 
liave  the  custody  of;  and  this  liberty  is 
accompanied  by  a  restriction  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  most  assuredly  give  rise 
to  codicils  to  wills  already  made,  and  a 
declaratory  clause  in  every  will  here- 
after to  be  made,  to  be  called  by  law- 
yers,   technically,     '  the    anatomical 
clause/    False  swearing   will  be    an- 
other consequence,  on  the  jlart  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased — 
which  also  will,    most    probably,    be 
called  '  anatomical  or  justifiable  peN 
jury.*    Nor    will    this  fialse   swearing 
create  any  moral  revulsion  in  tlie  preju- 
diced itate  of  mind  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom.     Another  point  in  the 
proposed  bill  on  which  1  would  offer  a 
remark  is,  the  total  omission  of  all  re- 
ferenoe  to  the  mode  in  which  registries 
of  deaths  are  to  be  kept,  in  the  event  of 


this  bill  passing  into  a  law.  The  legal 
proof  of  a  man's  death  in  this  country 
is  the  certificate  of  his  burial}  and  on 
the  existence  of  this  proof  the  rights  to 
property  mainly  depend.  Here,  then,  is 
an  important  omission ;  but  it  might,  I 
think,  be  easily  remedied  in  this  way : 
— the  law  of  the  land  at  present  is,  that 
no  person  shall  be  buried  until  the 
cause  of  death  be  known  ;  and  for  the 
ascertainment  of  this  fact,  parish 
searchers  attend,  to  examine  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  Now  there  should  be  an 
act  procured,  rendering  it  imperative  on 
the  qhurchwardens,  in  future,  to  register 
the  deaths  instead  of  the  huHals ;  and 
this  they  could  readily  do  through  the 
agency  of  the  searchers.  It  should  be 
no  longer  necessary,  in  proof  of  a  man's 
death,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  buried  i 
and  I  would  just  beg  leave  to  add  one 
observation  more:  I  am  firmly  per- 
suaded that,  if  the  law  simply  took  no 
cognisance  of  the  disposal  of  the  body^ 
farther  than  requiring  anatomists,  under 
a  penalty,  not  to  receive  any  dead  body 
unaccompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the 
registry  of  the  death,  signed  by  the 
clergyman  and  churchwardens,  much  of 
the  present  solicitude  about  legislation 
for  the  supply  of  the  anatomical  schools 
would  be  rendered  superfl  uous,  and  burk- 
ing would  be  altogether  suppressed." 

There  is  much  reason  in  this  last 
remark.  If  dissection  were  simply  le- 
galized^ and  the  stigma  of  the  punish" 
ment  of  dissection  taken  away,  and  ana- 
tomists left  to  shift  for  themselves— to 
get  bodies  in  the  best  way  they  could, 
always  taking  care  that  they  had  the 
requisite  certificate  of  the  death,  we 
have  not  a  doubt  but  -that  they  would 
be  far  iietter  provided  for  than  by  the 
very  questk>nable  supply  expected  from 
tbe  proposed  bill.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
prime  objection  to  the  bill  recently  laid 
before  Parliament,  that  it  pretends  to 
afford  a  source  of  supply,  while  in  re- 
ality it  only  points  out  a  source  of  se- 
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rious  vexation  and  disappointment ;  on 
the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  want  of  re- 
gulation by  licences,  the  teachers  of 
anatomy  will  be  exposed  to  extravagant 
charges  for  subjects  set  up  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  while,  on  the  other,  they 
may  be  totally  deprived  of  all  chance  of 
a  supply,  by  the  ready  interposition  of 
*'  one  or  more  witnesses ;"  for  a  single 
witness,  be  it  observed,  deposing  that 
the  deceased  had,  on  some  occasion  dur- 
ing his  life-time,  expressed  a  desire  not 
to  be  "  examined,'*  can  overturn  the 
claims  of  one  and  all,  the  anatomist, 
administrator,  executor,  and  party  le- 
gally possessed  of  the  said  body.  And 
the  assigned  source  of  supply  being 
thus  so  very  limited  and  precarious,  the 
natural  consequence,  we  fear,  will  be, 
a  recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  exhu- 
mation, if  not  to  its  diabolical  counter- 
part—burking. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  simple 
suggestion  which  has  just  been  offered 
would  seem  most  likely  to  answer  every 
end  in  view.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  dif- 
ficult, in  the  business  of  legislation,  to 
please  all  parties,  where  so  many  have 
an  interest  to  promote,  and  so  many 
entertain  notions  of  their  own  capacity 
to  legislate.  Among  the  number  of 
documents  with  which  it  was  our  lot  to 
be  favoured  since  we  first  published  an 
abstract  of  the  bill,  but  of  which  we 
could  not  avail  ourselves  for  want  of 
room,  we  observe  one  which,  for  its  sin- 
gularity, we  cannot  pass  over,  in  con- 
clusion, without  some  sort  of  notice  or 
remark.  We  allude  to  the  printed 
paper  of  Mr.  Stephen,  recommending 
a  mortuary  fund — in  other  words,  a 
tax  to  be  levied  on  every  individual  who 
dies  throughout  the  kingdom ;  this  mor- 
tuary fund  to  be  given  in  trust  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  to  be  by  them  di- 
vided in  premiums  to  persons  bequeath- 
ing themselves  for^^dissection ! — but  we 
suppose  most  of  our  readers  have  seen 
thk  curious  Circular— we  need  not  ^ve 


more  of  it.  What  strikes  us  as  tbcmoit  ] 
original  part  of  the  plan  is,  the  aetti 
a  tax  upon  dying.  Au  Edinbur^  re- 
viewer, we  recollect,  taxed  hia  iajpemmy 
in  drawing  up  a  well-known  <:«taiofne 
of  taxes— taxes  which  p.uraue  us  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  **  where  we  are 
taxed  no  more.*'  Mr.  Stephen  niaiu- 
festly  improves  upon  him,  and  glres  ns 
a  coup  de  grace. 


DUKE  OF  BOURBON. 

The  death  of  the  last  representadFe  of 
the  house  of  Cond£  coutinoes  to  be  in- 
volved in  mystery.    None  of  the  expla^ 
nations  offered  are  satisfactory,  and  tlie 
medical  jurist  has  hitherto  been  baffled 
in  all  his  attempts    to   reconcile  tlie 
circumstances  to  the  idea  either  of  mar- 
der  or  suicide.    Another  yicw  of  the 
case  has  been  suggested  to  us,  to  which, 
indeed,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  can  60 
little  more  than  allude ;  yet  the  mere 
allusion  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  of 
much  importance,  as  a  caution  against 
hasty  decisions  under  analogous  cireum- 
stances.    It  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  deceased  neither  was  assassinated 
nor  destroyed  himself;  but  that  he  met 
his  death  in  consequence  of  havin|f  to- 
luntarily  put  himself  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  found,  insensibility  hav- 
ing stolen  upon  him  unawares,   thos 
depriving  him  of  the  consciousness  es- 
sential to  his  safety.    One  of  the  ef- 
fects   of  hanging,    the    physiological 
reader  will  call  to  mind,  is  of  a  nature 
to  have  led  to  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  exhausted  voluptuaries  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  it  by  temporary 
suspension.    In  a  case  which  occurred 
at  no  very  distant  period,  an  Italian 
iinper  used  to  hang  himself  up  by  the 
neck  for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  with 
injunctions  to  his  landlady,  to  whom  he 
always  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  to 
take  him  down   after  a  certain    very 
limited  time.    On  one  occasion,  how- 
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tr,  Bomt  one  bavfng-  knocked  at  the 
door,  she  thoug^ht  she  might  answer  the 
c«kll  before  releasing  her  lodger  from  bis 
-voluntary  elevation  :  when  she  returned 
lie  was  dead.    M.  Kotzwarra,  the  com- 
poser of  the  well-known  piece  of  music, 
««  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  b  said  to  have 
lost  bis  life  from  a  similar  practice,  and  in 
a  somewbatsimilar  manner;  nor,incredi- 
l>le  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is  such 
practice  so  uucommon,  more  especially 
in    some  parts  of  the  continent,  as  to 
render  its  existence  matter  of  doubt. 
Dut  insensibility  occasionally  takes  the 
parties  so  entirely  by  surprise,    that 
they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves; 
and  thus  in  the  case  from  Lord  Bacon, 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  King's 
College,  in  his  observations  on  the  body 
of  Bishop,  it  is  stated  that  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  having  hung  himself  up  in 
sport,  became  so  speedily  unconscious, 
that  he  would  have  perished  had  he  not 
been  cut  down.    Now,  if  we  suppose 
tbat  the  Duke  of  Bourbon — either  in 
consequence  of  being,  as  Bacon  terms 
it,  **  ludibundust'*  or  from  any  other 
kind  of  wantonness  which  the  reader's 
imagination  may  suggest — had  purpose- 
ly fastened  the  noose  with  the  inten- 
tion   of  undoing  it  when  his  experi- 
ment was  at  an  end,  all  the  contradic- 
tions and  apparent  inconsistencies  of 
the  case  will  be  at  once  reconciled. 


SUPPOSED  CASES  OP  CHOLERA  IN 
LONDON. 

Thb  case  of  Webb,  the  soldier,  has  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  apprehension  in 
the  public  mind.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  stating  that  the  tymptonu 
were  extremely  tuspieiimsf  but  that 
they  were  speedily  overcome  by  means 
of  bleeding,  a  mustard  emetic,  external 
beat,  and  frictions.  With  regard  to 
the  sailor  at  Shad  well,  whose  case  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  of  yesterday,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  if  the  account 

S'ven  by  the  medical  men  be  correct, 
e  disease  of  which  he  died  was  cer- 
tainly not  cholera. 


ON  SOME  MORBID  APPEARANCES 
OF  THE  ABSORBENT  GLANDS 
AND  SPLEEN. 

By  Db«  Hoooxim. 


[The  following  is  the  abstract  of  this  vala- 
able  paper,  which  we  promised  in  oar  last 
report  of  the  MedicoChirurgical  Society.] 

K  there  be  any  accounts  in  books  relative 
to  morbid  alterations  of  structure  like  those 
about  to  be  described,  they  can  be  but  little 
known ;  the  author  knows  of  none,  and  there 
is  the  more  room  and  apology  for  the  present 
observations. 

1.  The  first  case  deserving  of  notice  is 
that  of  Joseph  Sinnott,  nine  years  of  aee, 
a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital,  admitted  Ta- 
bouriog  under  ascites  and  effusion  into  the 
prepuce  and  scrotum. 

Ingpection.  —  Serous  effusion  under  the 
arachnoid  and  within  the  ventricles.  Sub- 
stance of  the  brain  soft  and  flabby.  Pleura 
much  affected  with  adhesions ;  fluid  in  the 
cavitT.  A  few  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  Heart 
healthy.  Peritoneum  had  been  recently 
and  extensively  inflamed|:  a  seio-purulent 
effusion  in  the  cavity.  Viscera  overlayed 
generally  with  a  soft  light-yellow  cosgulum. 
Ihe  mesenteric  glands  enlarged — one  or  two 
considerably  so,  equalling  in  size  a  pigeon's 
eggt  of  semicartilaginous  hardness,  and 
streaked  with  black  matter.  Liver  pretty 
natural.  Spleen  large,  and  containing  nume- 
rous tubercles.  Kidneys  mottled,  of  a  light 
colour.  A  continuous  chain  of  much-en- 
larged, indurated,  absorbent  glands,  accom^ 
panied  the  aorta  throughout  its  course,  close- 
ly adherent  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie,  and 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  iliac  ves- 
sels, 80  far  as  they  could  be  traced  in  the 
pelvis ',  none  of  these  vessels  had  been  suf- 
ficiently compressed '  to  occasion  a  coagula- 
tion of  the  contained  fluids. 

2.  The  next  case  is  thai  of  Ellenborough 
King,  aged  ten  years,  a  patient  of  Dr. 
Bright*s.  Until  thirteen  months  ago  this 
child  had  been  healthy  ;  a  tumor  was  then 
observed  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  which, 
under  treatment,  was  very  considerabW  re- 
duced ;  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the 
neck  were  swollen,  the  abdomen  was  some- 
what distended,  and  there  was  considerable 
cedema  of  the  scrotum. 

Impectum, — ^The  glands  in  the  neck,  when 
cot  into,  exhibited  a  firm  cadilaginoua  struc- 
ture, without  any  appearance  of  softening  or 
suppuration.  Ihe  glands  of  the  vessels  in 
the  chest  were  in  the  same  state.  The  longs 
generally  healthy ;  there  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
'llie  glands  accompanying  the  aorta,  the 
splenic  artery,  snd  the  iliacs,  were  as  those 
of  the  neck.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  to 
four  times  its  naturaJ  sise,  studded  with  tu- 
bercles, and  presenting  the  same  structure 
as  the  glands  just  mentioned.        o 
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a  William  Bunrows,  aged  30,  admitted 
for  fcrofuloaa  ulcer  in  the  axilla  apd  naqk; 
had  been  preTiously  in  the  hofpital  for  se- 
condary symptoms,  -which  \7ere  supposed  to 
have  been  Heated  with  large  qaantities  of 
'  mercury.  Before  he  died,  abdominal  dropsy 
had  made  its  appearance. 

Inspection, — ^The  cavity  of  the  chest  con- 
tained about  a  pint  of  serum.  Heart  small 
and  flabby ;  the  liver  of  a  shrunken,  irregu- 
lar shape,  indurated,  pale,  and  pervaded 
with  a  substance  of  a  white,  hard,  tubercu- 
lous character.  It  appeared  to  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
that  the  liver  was  in  that  state  which  is  al- 
most peculiar  to  those  who  have  laboured 
under  a  cachectic  condition  from  mercury. 
The  spleen  twice  its  usual  size,  unusually 
firm,  and,  when  cut  into,  exhibited  a  dense, 
dark-red,  homogeneous  structure.  Some  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  much  enlarged,  and 
filled  with  white  deposit;  almost  all  the 
other  glands  of  the  trunk  were  similarly 
affected. 

4.  Thomas  Westcott,  aged  50,  presented 
a  ereat  enlargement  of  nearly  all  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  within  reach  of  examination, 
but  more  especially  of  those  in  the  axilla 
and  groins. 

Inspection, — The  glands  of  the  axilla 
proved  the  larger  the  deeper  they  were  seat- 
ed ;  when  cut  ir.to,  they  appeared  of  a  light 
white  colour,  with  very  few  vessels ;  in  con- 
sistence, they  much  resembled  fungoid 
tumors.  The  glands  in  the  groin  of  a  similar 
character ;  the  alteration  in  this  case  seem- 
ing to  consist  rather  in  an  interstitial  deposit, 
from  a  morbid  hypertrophy  of  the  glandular 
structure  itself,  than  on  a  new  or  ad  van- 
titious  growth.  The  glands  about  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  and  iliac  arteries  were  as  those 
in  the  precedin|^  cases.  Liver  very  I&rge. 
Spleen  at  least  nine  inches  long,  five  broad, 
and  proportionately  thick ;  its  structure  con- 
sisting of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  small 
white  globules,  appearing  to  arise  from  de- 
posits in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  otgan. 

5.  In  the  next  case,  which  was  that  of  a 
middle-aged  man,  the  last  urgent  symptoms 
were  referable  to  the  chest. 

Inspection. — The  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
those  near  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, were  very  much  enlarged.  The  plune 
exhibited  traces  of  recent  inflammation.  A 
large  quantity  of  serum  in  the  abdomen. 
Tlie  liver  remarkably  large,  weighing  up. 
wards  of  seven  pounds ;  the  acini  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  not  fatty,  as  it  was  at  first 
supposed.  Spleen  four  or  five  times  its  na- 
tural sise,  but  it  contained  no  tubercles ;  the 
cellular  tissue,  however,  was  more  conspicu- 
ous than  usual  in  the  intestines  of  the  pa- 
renchyma. The  absorbent  glands  about  the 
aorta  were  all  enlarged ;  some  of  them  the 
sixe  of  a  pullet's  egg. 

6.  Thomas  Black,  aged  50,  was  affected 
with  swellings  of  the  neck  and  axillx ;  his 
abdomen  was  greatly  distended,    and  his 


breathing dUficolt.    One  _ 

in  both  cheat  and  abdomen  tHe^absoabfi: 
glands  about  the  ereat  vessels  -were  escr- 
mously  enlarged.— [Preparatioxis  exbibcte^' 

The  enlargement  of  the  glands,    boch  m 
this  and  the   preceding  cases^     appears  u> 
have  been   a  primitive  affection    of    chest 
bodies,  rather  than  the  result  of  an  irritatks 
propagated  to  them  from  some  ottier  Indamei 
structure.     Their  enlargement  is  laxiattrsd^ 
with  pain,  heat,  or  any  of  the  other  sjray- 
toms  of  inflammatory  action  :  nor  is  it  ac- 
companied by  any  alteration   in    the  air- 
rounding  tiffsuest  or  by  a  dispoaxtioxi  to  the 
production    of   pus.     Notwithstanding    t&e 
different  characters  which  the  snlargeiBesf 
in  question  may  present,  it   appears  newly 
in  all  cases  to  consist  of  an  anifomx  textoze 
throughout,   rather    the  consequence   of  a 
general  increase  of  the  whole  gland  than  of 
a  new  stnictnre  displacing  thA  original  «m>, 
as  is  the  case   when  ordinaxy  lobercukas 
matter  is  deposited  in  these  bodies. 

The  state  of  the  spleen,  too,  im  veiy  n- 
markable,  inasmuch  as  in  all  the  preceding 
cases  but  one,  it  was  found  diseased,    sLad 
in  some  of  them  thickly    pervaded     with 
bodies  in  structure  resembling  the  diseased 
glands.     Now,  although  in  homan  splecas 
no  glandular  tissue  is    distingiiishahle,  in 
those  of  some  inferior  animals  a  maldtude 
of  minute  bodies  exist,  which  appear  to   be 
of   that    nature.    Malpighi,  indeed,  consi- 
dered the  acini    of  the  spleen  to  be  glands. 
And   Dr.  Hodgkin  conceives,  that  if  there 
be,  as  there  appears  to  be,  a  close  connexioB 
between  the  derangement  of  the  glands  aad 
that  of  the  spleen,  the  latter  is  a  pcASte- 
nor  effect,  and  thus  may  not  always  have 
been  produced  before  the  patient  is  cmniei 
off.     In  further  confirmation  of  this  view»  ho 
appeals  to  the  pathological  collection  of  Dr. 
Carswell,  among  which,  having  accidentally 
found  a  drawing  of  an  immense  sple^iy 
loaded   with  tubercles,    like   those  above- 
described,   he  was  agreeably  surprised   by 
the  sight  of  another  drawing,  of  greatly  en- 
larged   glands    of   the   neck,    axilla,    and 
groins,  uom  the  same  subject.     Dr.  Cars- 
well  called  it  a  case  of  cancer  cerebriformis 
of  the  glands  and  spleen,  and  his  account  of 
it  was  to  this  effect:— The  man  in  whom 
the  morbid  api>earances  were  found,    had 
been  a  patient  at  the  Hdpital  St.  Louis, 
Paris.    He  was  between  30  and  40  years  of 
age,  and  had  these  glandular  swellings  ap- 
parently for  three  or  four  months,   without 
pain,  and  with  little  inconvenience.     Bat  a 
short  time  before  his  admission   he  felt  a 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  had  at  length 
come  to  that  height  that  he  could  take  no 
food  whatever.    He  lived  only  two  days,  in 
great  suffering.    Here  an  account  of  the 
examination  of  the  body  was  given  from  Dr. 
C.'s  notes,  and  intended  to  be  illustrated  by 
his  unrivalled  drawings ',  but  owing  to  an 
accident,  the  latter  had  not  come  to  the 
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Bty.  Tbe  acoonnt  tallied  most  exactly 
with  0r.  Hodgkin's  obeetvations,  already 
S^ven  ;  but  the  Doctor  did  not  agree  with 
Iftls  frieod  Dr.  C.  in  applying  to  thete  od- 
laxgements  the  appellation  of  "  ceribrifona 
cauBcer.'*  In  one  cam,  indeed,  Dt.  Hodgkin 
liad  likened  the  growths  to  fongoid  atrac- 
txires,  but  a  cloaer  azamination  detected 
abuDdant  diiEeivace. 

liemdeB  the  preceding  instancea  from  tlie 
dead,  tbe  author  has  met  with  similar  ex- 
amplea  of  diseased  or  altered  glands  among 
the  living.   A  Jew,  between  40  and  50  yeais 
of  age,  came  under  his  observation  with  the 
glanda  of  the  neck  prodigiously  enlarged, 
forming  smooth  ovoid  masses,  unaccompa- 
nied, by  inflaromotory  symptoms  or  thicken- 
ing of   the  sttrrounding  cellular   structure. 
Thoae  of  the  axilln  and  groin  were  in  the 
aaxne  state.    There  was  no  appearance  of 
dropsical  effusion  about  him.    In  another 
case*  that  of  an  emaciated  child,  an  ou|t. 
patient  of  Guy's  hospital,  similar  appear- 
ances were  observed. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Hodgkin  confessed 
that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  with  regard  to  ^ 
treatment,  either  curative  oi  palliative. ' 
Iklost  of  the  patients  had  only  sought  relief 
when  tbe  disease  had  reached  an  advanced 
ttnd  hopeless  stage  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew,  the  cascarilla  and  soda,  and  the  iodine, 
appeared  to  be  productive  of  no  advantage. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  the  complaint,  die 
indications  would  seem  to  be,  to  increase  the 
general  vigour  of  th'e  system,  to  protect  them 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  inclement 
weather,  to  employ  iodine  externally,  and  in- 
ternally to  push  the  use  of  the  caustic  potash 
as  far  as  circumstances  might  render  it  all  ow- 
able.  Iliis  last  part  of  the  treatment  Vh, 
H.  approves  in  eonseqnence  of  Brandrish's 
recommendation,  fully  corresponding,  as  it 
does,  with  the  views  of  the  functions  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  given  in  the  present 
paper. 
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Gxoaoa  Si6MONn»  M.D.  in  the  Chub. 

Coneltmon  of  the  debate  on  Cholera. 

Da.  Whitk  opened  the  adjoomed  discusstoa 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera,  by 
reading  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstracts 

Da.  WniTE  began  by  observing,  that,  in 
conpliuice  with  &e  request  made  to  him  on 
the  last  night  of  meeting,  he  should  now  ex- 
plain briefly  his  views  of  the  nature  of  cho- 
lera, and  the  general  rales  of  treatment  of 
%hich  he  approved.  He  believed  the  disease 
to  be  a  form  of  epidemic  fever,  presenting 
diflerent  phases  and  varieties,  according  to 


cixcttflAstaiieei.  Such  is  the  variety  on  some 
occasions,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  is  cholera  or  an  ordinary  attack 
of  indigestion,  under  which  the  patient  la* 
hours  ;  and  again,  whether  the  cold  fit  of 
an  intermittent  be  not  present  It  is  in  the 
extreme  forms,  where  there  is  a  sudden  and 
universal  torpor,  that  the  disease  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Pathology  justifies  the  compa-^ 
risoj  between  cholera  and  fever  to  a  very 
high  degree  :  not  only  is  this  to  be  inferred 
fiom  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by 
the  intestines  in  the  two  diseases,  but  the 
identity  of  the  morbid  changes,  which  occur 
hi  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
great  congestion  of  all  the  vessels  within  the 
spinal  canal,  render  the  analogy  almost  per- 
fect. In  fever,  the  veins  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and  the  vessels  ramifying  on  the 
spinal  cord,  and  those  of  the  sheath  even, 
are  highly  injected :  in  cholera.  Dr.  W.  has 
observed  similar  appearances,  and  his  views 
are  confirmed  by  tbe  reports  of  tbe  Polish 
and  .Russian  practitioners.  The  spasmodic 
form  of  cholera,  Dr  W.  thinks,  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  ]>ara]ytic,  because  in  it  there 
IS  still  red  blood  to  excite  the  vessels ;  and 
venesection  may  be  practised  with  much 
hope  of  success.  In  one  of  his  patients  la- 
bouring under  the  disease  in  its  most  violent 
spasmodic  form.  Dr.  W.  opened  a  vein,  and 
drew  blood  from  a  large  orifice,  until  the 
^Mums  ceased ;  the  quantity  drawn  was 
aboot  three  pounds ;  but  in  twelve  hours  the 

Eitient  was  convalescent.  In  paralytic  eho- 
ra,  tbe  blood  being  vitiated  the  vessels  can 
scarcely  recover  their  contractile  power,  and 
bleeding  of  course  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  doubtful  remedy.  The  brain  does  not 
receive  its  due  impulse  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  consequently  fails  in  communi- 
cating the  requisite  nervous  energy,  so  that 
the  arterialisation  of  the  Mood  by  the  atmo- 
spheric influence  cannot  go  on.  Hence  the 
blood,  especially  in  the  veins,  accumulates, 
the  central  trunks,  and  vessels  of  the  thorax 
and  cranium,  are  engorged,  and  the  colour- 
less fluids  are  farced  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin  as  water  from  a  sponge.  And  to  these 
phenomena  may  be  traced  all  the  other  ex- 
ternal symptoms  indicative  of  general  para- 
lysis, and  of  the  worst  form  of  the  disease. 
With  reference  to  treatment,  the  cholera  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages— 1.  The  preli- 
minary stage.  2.  The  stage  of  collapse.  And 
3.  That  of  reaction.  Afterquoting  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Sanders,  of  Edinburgh, 
coafirmatury  of  his  views  regarding  the  pm- 

Sir  treatment  to  be  observed  in  the  first  stage, 
r.  White  informed  the  Society  that  he  too 
had  seen  the  disease  arrested  in  limine  by  a 
dose  of  opium  and  tartarized  antimony,  aided 
by  warm  drinks  and  confinement  to  bed,  in. 
order  to  encourage  perspiration.  Calomel 
and  antimouials  are  then  truly  useful,  as  act- 
ing at  once  both  on  the  bowels  and  the  skin. 
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When  coldness  of  the  extremities  has  already 
appeared,  the  indications  are  to  rally  the 
circulation,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed 
▼iscera  hy  abstraction  of  blood.  Dr.  W/s 
plan  is  to  administer  for  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, pills  of  opium  two  grains,  camphor 
two  grains,  and  one  of  black  pepper :  one  or 
two  of  these  pills  is  given,  and  repeated,  if 
necesssry,  in  an  hour  afterwaids,  with  two  or 
three  drachms  of  an  aromatic  tincture  of 
ginger.  Of  emetics,  Dr.  White  cannot  speak 
from  experience ;  nor  of  bleeding,  as  his 
practice  wss  principally  among  natiTes  of 
India,  with  whom  it  was  seldom  admissible. 
In  the  stage  of  collapse,  we  shooJd  be  aware 
that  it  is  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease 
with  which  we  have*  to  contend.  Stimu- 
lants are  to  be  vigorously  applied  to  the 
surface ;  sinapisms,  rendered  more  pungent 
by  the  admixture  of  turpentine  or  capsi- 
cum, to  the  whole  spine  and  lower  extre- 
mities ;  friction  or  sinapisms  to  the  epigas- 
trium :  draughts  of  laudanum,  ammonia,  or 
ether,  and  some  of  the  essential  oib,  miied 
with  an  aromatic  tincture ;  and  aided,  if 
poesible,  by  drinks  of  weak  spirits  and  water, 
and  also  by  heated  stimulating  enema ta.  The 
system  may  be  thus  ralliedi  so  as  to  allow  a 
trial  of  bleeding,  local  or  general.  Dry  heat 
meantime  is  to  be  applied  in  e?ery  particular 
form,  without  disturbing  the  patient— a  point 
of  vital  importance  in  tbe  management  of 
this  disease.  The  actual  cautery,  as  recom- 
mended by  Drs.  Bussell  and  Barry,  may  be 
very  fairly  tried,  if  it  be  found  that  sina- 

Eisms  will  not  be  sufficiently  efficacious ;  and 
oiling  water  may  be  ordered  to  the  epigas- 
trium. Cupping  the  nape  of  the  neck 
,  will  frequently  relieve  both  head  and  spine. 
If  the  patient  be  thus  fortunately  reanimat- 
ed, the  bowels  are  next  to  be  attended  to* 
Repeated  doses  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha 
are  to  be  followed  by  more  active  cathartics, 
combined  with  bark  and  bitteis  Should  a 
feverish  accession  supervene  after  this  treat- 
ment ^as  it  rarely  did  among  Dr.  W.'s  pa- 
tients in  India)  camphorated  mercurial  fric- 
tions on  the  spine  would  seem  to  promise 
advantage ;  but  we  should  be  chiefly  guidt  d 
by  circumstances.  In  ronci usion.  Dr.  White 
begged  the  society  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
stated  nothing  that  he  did  not  deem  himself 
warranted  to  do,  by  the  experience  which  he 
had  had  of  the  disease.  He  deprecated  the 
absurd  speculations  of  those,  who  would 
search  after  a  specific  for  a  complaint  so  va- 
rious as  to  bid  defiance  in  some  instances  to 
our  moat  powerful  remedies,  and  in  others  to 
yield  to  a  draught  of  warm  water ;  and  he 
earnestly  recommended  that  cholera  should 
be  studied  in  its  mild  as  well  as  in  its  severe 
forms. 

Dr.  Gilchrist  denied  the  parallel  drawn 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  between  cholera 
and  fever  to  eiist. 
Da.  Gregory  complained  of  the  very 


meagre  accoonts  of  the  trentment  of  ck 
which  have  beenmade  pabHc,  and  of  tbe  i 
of  information  as  to  the  practice  whicb  Wa 
been,  and  now  ia  being,  pursiied  in  tbe  noRk 
of  England. 

Dr.  Jodnson  thought  the  stiictarcs  of  Or. 
Gregory  uncalled  for,  as,  when  tbe  serecc 
duties  and  anxieties  of  the  medical  practi> 
tioners  at  Sunderland  and  elaewbexe  aov 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  a 
the  wisest  plan  not  to  publish  in  tbe  dn«j 
prints  partial  and  imperfect  statements.  He 
had  learned,  both  '  orally  and  UteraDy,' 
that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  tbe  aon^- 
em  cases  had  been  preceded  by  diaiiham  fer 
four,  five,  six,  or  even  seven  days  ;  and  thac 
when  early  brought  under  treatment,   thej 
were,  for  the  most  part, very  tractable,andth^ 
the  severe  and  fatal  cases  were  those  akee 
in  which  these  premonitory  symptoms  had. 
been  neglected.  As  to  treatment,  be  leaiwd 
that  no  remedy  had  been  followed  bj  entk. 
beneficial  results  as  full  free  vomitiag. 

Da.  Gordon  Smith  declared,  that  be  bad 
read  all  the  books,  and  reports,  and  eaeays, 
that  had  been  published  on  this  all-absorbiBg 
question ;  that  he  had  spelt  tlie  .  labaaring 
columns  of  the  newspapers;  that  be  bad 
consulted  philosophic  men  in  the  i 
and  philosophic  men  out  of  the  prof« 
nay,  he  had  consulted  philosophic  wemun 
also }  that  he  had  thought  upon  tbe  snbject 
by  daVf  and  had  dreamt  of  it  by  night  ;  and 
ha  had  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  for  wkiek  Im 
VKU  hinaelf  alone  responsibk;  of  which  neither 
the  credit  nor  the  discredit  would  be  impart 
to  another,  vix.  that,  after  all  his  reading, 
his  talking,  his  thinking,  and  his  dreaming, 
he  knew  nothing  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  did  before  he  beean. 

Mr.  Burnett  difiered  widely  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
as  to  the  results  of  the  discuasioas,  and 
trusted  that  his  conclusions  were  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  himself  alone  :  of  the  credit  be 
would  not  endeavour  to  deprive  him.  "  If,*' 
said  he,  "  that  learned  physician  has  really 
read  all  that  has  been  written — all  that 
has  been  published  weekly,  daily — nay, 
almost  hourly,  upon  cholera,  I  truly  pity 
him;  and  if,  after  such  labour,  be  has 
reaped  no  fruits,  I  pity  him  still  more. 
Others  who  have  read  much  less ;  who  have 
talked  much  less ;  have  consulted  philoso- 
phers  much  less,  whether  in  or  out  of  tbe 
profession,  whether  of  the  firmer  or  the 
softer  sex ;  who  have  thought  of  the  subject 
much  less  by  day,  and  have  dreamt  of  it 
much  less  by  night,  than  the  learned  doctor's 
report  of  himself,  would  seem  to  intimate 
hope  that,  by  taking  a  more '  moderate  doee, 
they  have  experienced  better  effects ;  hope 
that,  by  not  having  fed  to  repletion,  they 
have  the  better  digested  their  more  moderate 
meal.  He  therefore  differed  widely  from  the 
sutement  that  we  knew  nothing  more  of 
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tibe    disease  called  spafmodie  or  blue,  or 
Xndian  cholera  now,  than  we  did  before  the 
«i.iscu88ioD»  OB  it  commenced ;  he  denied  that 
-we  knew  as  much  about  it  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  was  known  now,  when  in  fact 
-tbe  disease  itself  was  then  hardly,  if  at  all, 
Ic^nown  in  the  spot  whence  it  has  spread  to 
us  ;  for  it  was  not  until  1817  that  it  attracted 
z&otice,  when  it  raged  on  the  Delta  of  the 
Ganges.      On  the  contrary,    he  contended 
that  the  debates  of  the  Westminster  Society 
alone  woald  prove  that  much  knowledge  had 
been  gained  by  the  profession  at  large ;  and 
nany  most  important  facts  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  those  who  bad  hsd  the  disease 
«inder  treatment,  to  those  who  ss  yet  had 
neTer  seen  it.    Mr.  B.  then  went  over  the 
various  points  in   the    history,   symptoms, 
treatment,  Uc  of  the  disease,  upon  each  of 
-which  he  contended  much  light  had  been 
thrown. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Dr.  Stewart,  Mr. 
Field,  and  M-r.  Davis,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  own  person  from  cholera,  and  who 
greatly  extolled  diluento.  Dr.  White  replied 
▼ery  shortly  to  the  casual  remarks  and  ob- 
jections wliich  had  been  made  upon  bis 
paper,  which  beiAg  very  few,  did  not  require 
nny  elaborate  comment  -,  indeed,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  discussion  fully  shewed  that  the 
topic  was  exhausted,  and  we  therefore  heard 
with  pleasure  that  the  debate  was  closed, 
and  that  cholera  is  to  have  a  respite. 
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COM1IONWBAI.TU   OP   MASSACHUSBTTS. 

In  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  One  Tbonsand  Bight 
Hundred  and  Thirty-One. 


Jn  Act  mere  effectually  to  protect  the  Sepulchres 
ef  the  Dead,  mtd  to  legalixe  the  Study  of 
Anatomy  in  certain  caset  **. 
Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same. 
That  if  any  person,  not  being  authorised  by 
the  Board  oi  Health,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
or  2»electmen  in  any  town  of  this  common* 
wealth,  or  by  the  Directors  of  the  House  of 
Industry,  Oterseers  of  the  Poor,  or  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  said 
commonwealth,  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully 
dig  up,  remove  or  convey  away,  or  aid  and 
assist  in  digging  up,  removing  or  conveying 
away,  sny  human  body,  or  the  remains 
thereof,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending, 
on  conviction  of  such  offence  in  the  Supreme 

•  The  Amendnenta  of  the  House  of  Bepresea- 
tslives  are  printed  In  Italics,  and  were  all  moved 
bT  the  Chairman,  J.  B.  Davis,  Esq.  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  House. 


Judicial  Court  of  this  commonwealth,  shall 
be  sdjodged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  ten  (Uiys,  and  by  confinement 
afterwards  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding  one  year  ;  or  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  to 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  by  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for 
a  term  not  eiceeding  two  years  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  according  to  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

SacT.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any 
person  shall  be  in  any  way,  either  before  or 
after  the  fact,  accessary  to  the  commission, 
by  any  person  or  persons  of  the  offence  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  such 
person  or  persons  shall  be  adjudged  and 
taken  to  be  principals,  and  shall  be,  on  con- 
viction in  the  court  aforesaid,  subject  to  the 
same  punishments  and  forfeitures  as  are  in 
said  first  section  provided. 

Sect.  S.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Board  of  Health,  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  Selectmen  of  any  town  in  thu 
commonwealth,  snd  for  the  Directors  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
and  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton in  said  commonwealth,  to  surrender  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  persons,  erocpt  town 
paupen  * ,  as  may  be  required  to  be  buried 
at  the  public  expense  to  any  regular  physi- 
cian,  duly  licensed  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  commonwealth,  to  be  by  said  physician 
used  for  the  advancement  of  anatomical 
science;  preference  being  always  given  to 
the  mediical  schools  that  now  are  or  hereafter 
may  be  by  law  esfabtished  in  this  common- 
wealth, during  such  portions  of  the  year  at 
tueh  schools  or  either  of  them  may  require 
subjects  for  the  instruction  of  medical  stu- 
dents :  Provided  always,  That  no  such  dead 
body  shall  in  any  case  be  so  surrendered,  if 
within  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
death  any  one  or  more  persons  claiming  to 
be  kin,  friend,  or  acquaintance  to  the  de- 
ceased, shall  require  to  have  said  dead  body 
inhumed  ;  or,  if  it  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
Selectmen  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  any 
town  in  this  commonwealth,  or  to  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  that  such  dead  body  is 
the  remains  of  a  stranger  or  traveller,  who 
suddenly  died  before  making  known  who  or 
whence  he  was ;  but  said  dead  body  shall  be 
inhumed,  and,  when  so  inhumed,  any  person 
disinterring  the  same  for  purposes  of  dissec- 
tion, or  being  accessary,  as  is  described  in 
the  second  section  of  this  Act  to  tuck  eibu- 
mation,  shall  be  liable  to  the  punishments 
and  forfeitures  in  this  Act  respectively  pro- 
vided:  And  provided  further.  That  every 

•  **  Those  who  receive  charity  frmn  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  and  die  oat  of  the  alms-house, 
or  House  of  Industry,  aa  ive  term  It.** 
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pbTBidan  so  receiving  any  soch  dead  body, 
before  it  be  lawfal  to  deliver  bim,  the  Mme 
shall  in  each  case  give  to  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  to  the  Se- 
lectmen of  any  town  of  this  commonwealth, 
as  each  case  may  require,  good  and  safficient 
bond  or  bonds,  that  each  body  by  him  so  re- 
ceived shall  be  used  onlv  for  the  promotion 
of  anatomical  science  ;  that  it  shali  be  used 
Utt  such  purposes  only  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  so  as  in  no  event  to  outrage  Ibe  public 
feeling ;  and  that,  after  having  been  so  used, 
the  remains  thereof  shall  be  decently  in- 
humed. 

Sect.  4.  Be  it  fbrther  enacted.  That,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  physician  duly  licensed  ao- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth, 
or  for  any  medical  student  under  the  autho- 
rity of  any  such  physician,  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session, to  use  and  employ  human  dead  bo- 
dies, or  the  parts  thereof  for  purposes  of  ana^ 
tomical  inquiry  or  instruction. 

SicT.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  no- 
thing in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
eive  to  the  Board  of  Health,  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  or  Selectmen  of  any  town  in  this  com- 
monwealth, or  to  the  Directors  of  the  Houee 
of  Industry,  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  or  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  said 
commonwealth,  anv  power  to  license  the 
digging  up  of  any  dead  human  body,  or  the 
remains  thereof,  other  than  was  possessed 
b^  them  before  the  passing  of  this  Act^  or  is 
given  them  by  the  third  section  of  this  Act* 

Sbct.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  €be 
Act  passed  March  2.  1815,  entitM  '  An  Act 
to  protect  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Dead,'  and 
also  all  other  Acts,  or  parts  of  Acts,  contra- 
vening  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are  repealed. 
House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  11,  1831. 

Read  three  times,  and  passed,  to  be  en- 
grossed. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence, 

P.  W.  Warren,  Clerk.     4. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  AT 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

MEATH  HOSPITAL   AND   COUNTY 
OF  DUBLIN  INFIRMARY. 

Cate  treattd  by  Mr.  Bernard,  undtr  Ihe  tuper" 
intendence  of  the  Clinical  Phjfsidans. 

Emphyiemaafthe  Lungs,  with  Hypertrophy  of 
Right  Vetitricle. 

John  Cabty,  astatis  S4,  admitted  February 
5th.  This  man's  occupation,  in  a  glass 
manufsctory,  had  constantly  subjected  him 
to  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 


tore,  in  eoDsequenoe  of  which  he  »m 
tacked  about  eight  years  ago  with  m  i 
severe  cough.  Some  temporary  reliaf 
afforded  by  repeated  bleedings  an 
but  the  cough  never  entirely  left  hia  ;  ^ 
unusual  exposure  aggravated  it,  and  him  cs- 
pectoration  was  always  scanty.  Thcae  at- 
tacks were  very  frequent,  althotogh  he  luki 
given  up  bis  former  business,  fie  ha 
some  dyspnoea  from  the  cannBenecnaei 
and  palpitation,  both  which  have  mmfn^ 
to  increase,  particularly  within  the  last  fe- 
months.  He  now  presents  the  ioUomiag  ap- 
pearances:— 

His  countenance  is  distressed  ;  face  wmtA- 
len,  and  of  an  earthy  cast;  lips  tnrgid,  mmd 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour :  great  dysfmosL, 
and  orthopncea,  particularly  at  ai^t ;  deca- 
bitus  most  easy  on  the  right  side  ;  coegh  mat 
very  frequent,  but  hard  and  short,  at  tinMs 
almost  convulsive,  occasioning  great  o|»|se»- 
sion  both  in  the  heart  and  head  ;  rc^onrkai 
thoracic,  laborious,  and  unequal.  inspiiatMa 
beinff  longer  than  expiration;  chest  ev>> 
dcfttly  more  convex  and  praminent  thas. 
natund  ;  complains  of  great  pain  and  thrah- 
bhig  in  the  temples,  with  tinnitus  aanaca. 

Percussion  yields  a  remarkably  dear 
sound  over  the  whole  chest;  and  even  in 
the  precordial  region  there  is  but  lit'Je  dsl- 
ness ;  the  sound  of  the  respiratory  SBwatar 
is  not  in  proportion  with  the  effbru  the  pa- 
tient makes  ;  it  wants  the  full  character  oi 
eipansion,  though  somewhat  louder,  under 
the  clavicles,  and  mixed  throughout  with 
loud  Bonoroas  and  sibilous  rftles  ;  posteriotly 
the  respiration  is  also  feeble,  with  some 
"  dry  crepitating  rftle*'  on  the  right  side, 
but  no  "  friction  of  ascent  or  descent;'*  ia 
the  left  luag  there  is  distinct  siUlaus  rale: 
heart's  pulsation  scarcely  lelt  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  but  very  violent 
und(4  the  lower  edge  of  the  sternum ;  the 
sounds  of  the  left  side,  as  heard  by  the  sre- 
thoscope,  are  natural,  hut  those  of  the  right 
are  preternatu rally  loud  and  distinct ;  some 
pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  is  perceptible  ; 
m  the  umbilical  and  right  iliac  regions,  the 
abdomen  sounds  tympanitic,  and  pressure 
-  occasions  pain ;  pulse  108,  small  ;  tongue 
dark-coloured  and  diy. 

A  blister  to  the  chest.    A  bolus  of  Jalap. 

6th. — His  sleep  was  entirely  prevented 
by  constant  throbbing  in  his  head.  Bowels 
opened  once  ;  no  pulsation  of  the  jugulars 
to-day. 

V.  S.  ad  Jviii. 

Habt  Calomelanos^  gr.  i. 

Polr.  Digitalis,  gr.  ss.      Scilhe,  gr.  ij. 

ter  in  die. 

7th.— Relieved  by  tho  blec<ling;  loss 
dyspnaui;  actioa  of  the  heart  diminished; 
bowels  open. 

Rep.  Pilttls. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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9th, — PBhx  in  the  head  atill  aevere.  He  was 
yesterday  ordered  a  blister  to  the  back  of 
Ilia  neck,  and  to-day  twelve  leeches  to  the 
temples, 

Hab.  Potum  Tartari. 

"lOth.— The  leeches  gave  no  relief.  His 
l>reatliing  less  difficult,  and  cough  diminished. 
A.ction  of  the  heart  leas  Tiolent ;  pulse  86, 
soft  ;  mouth  sore. 

OmitPil. 

1.5th.— He  has  had  a  blister  to  the  neck, 
but  Tery  little  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  broncbitic  r&les  have  diminished,  and 
aLCtion  of  heart  is  tranquil.  Abdomen  less 
tympanitic.    Bowels  confined  for  some  days. 

Ordered  some  purgative  medicine. 

16th. — Bowels  not  opened. 

Haht.  Olei  Crotonis  gnttam. 
Ricini,  3*s. 

Cough  and  breathing  more  difficult  to*day. 

IZOtb. — Since  he  took  the  croton  oil  bis 
bowels  have  been  very  irritable,  with  some 
piping.  His  cough  and  dyspncsa,  however, 
bave  diminished  as  the  bowels  became  af* 
fected.  For  the  last  three  days  he  has  been 
taking  Infus.  Digitalis,  Jss.  ter  in  die.  The 
cixculation  is  tranquil,  but  still  the  pain  in 
his  head  continues  obstinate,  situated  prin- 
cipally towards  the  sides  and  back  part,  so 
aa  entirely  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

Infricetur    Unguent  Tart.  Antim.  Abdo- 
Cont.  Infus.  Digitalis. 


27th. — Bowels  now  quite  natural.     The 
dyspnoea,   which  has  increased,  forms  his 
principal   complaint.      It  amounts  at  night 
to  orthopnea.     Head  very  little  relieved; 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  pulsating  pain 
is  intense,  while  on  sitting  up,  or  attempting 
to  walk,  he  is  seized  with  slight  vertigo ; 
pulse  tranquil ;  action  of  the  left  ventricle  not 
greater  than  natural — that  of  the  right  is 
much  diminished ;  some  pain  and  tenderness 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  very  little 
in  the  region  of  the  liver ;  urine  scanty. 
Appl.  Veaicat,  parti  abdominis  dolenti. 
R  Palv.  Scille,  gr.  ii. 
Digitalis,  gr.  ss. 

Camphors,  gr.  i.  fiat  Pil.  i.  ter  in  die 
sumend.  Ordered  to  have  a  vapour 
batb. 

March  2d. — Having  complained  yesterday 
of  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  right 
hypochondrium,  12  leeches  were  a|)plied, 
and  afforded  great  relief. 

The  bronchitis  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  the  dyspnoea' and  cough  axe  diminished. 

The  pain,  which  he  complained  of  in  the 
left  side,  still  continues,  although  a  grain  of 
morphia  was  applied  on  the  blistered  sur- 
face.   He  describes  it  to  be  dull  and  deep- 


seated,  and  refers  it  to  q  spot  of  small  eitent, 
between  the  last  false  rib  and  crest  of  the 
ilium  on  the  left  side,  about  three 'inches 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebre. 
No  tumor  can  be  detected,  nor  is  any  polsa«> 
tion  discovered  by  the  stethoscope.  Pain  is 
not  increased  on  any  particular  occaston, 
except  when  coughing,  by  which  it  is  aggra- 
vated. 

The  head  seems  less  troublesome ;  pulse 
not  accelerated ;  urine  copious ;  bowels  re- 
gular. 

Rept  Piluls  SciUaB  et  Digit. 

5th.— No  perceptible  change  since  the 
last  report.  The  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  re- 
gion still  continues  unaltered,  and  the  man 
occasionally  complains  of  a  similar  one  on 
the  opposite  side  in  the  same  spot,  though 
less  severe.  Upon  the  whole,  he  has  been 
much  relieved  since  his  admission.     The 

n'l  and  dyspnoea  are  materially  less,  and 
ronchitis,  as  appears  by  the  stethoscope, 
has  disappeared.  Some  lightness  in  his  head 
still  continues,  but  the  turgescence  and 
lividness  of  his  countenance  are  quite  re- 
moved. 

Ordered  to  be  discharged. 

RBMARKS.-^This  case  suggests  some  use- 
ful and  interesting  hints  for  reflection.  The 
importance  of  the  stethoscope  and  percus- 
sion, indeed  the  impossibility  of  making  an 
accurate  diagnosis  in  such  cases  without 
them,  is  clearly  shewn.  This  form  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  though  first  accurately  de- 
scribed, and  its  diagnostic  characters  pointed 
out  by  Laeunec,  was  not  unknown  to  Bail  lie, 
though  he  confesses  his  inability  to  point  out 
any  decided  diagnostics  by  which  it  might 
be  recognised.  He  says,  **  when  the  air. 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  mueh  enlarged,  persons 
have  been  long  subject  to  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, especially  on  motion;  but,  I  believe, 
no  symptom  is  at  present  known,  by  which 
this  disease  can  be  ducnminaied  from  tome 
other  affections  of  the  chest." — Morbid  Anat. 

The  cough  attending  this  affection  ap- 
peared peculiar,  being  rather  forced  and  soli- 
tary than  in  fits  like  common  bionchitis,  and 
resembling  very  accurately  the  cough  of  a 
*'  broken- winded  horse."  This  peculiarity, 
connected  with  the  unnatural  eipansion  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  lividness  and  turgescence 
of  the  countenance,  would  almost  suffice,  at 
the  first  glance,  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  affection. 

Then,  as  to  the  train  of  accompanying 
phenomena  :  the  pulmonary  obstruction  evi- 
dently occasioning  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  same  cause  would  also  give 
rise  to  a  congestion  of  unduly-aerated  blood, 
producing  the  lividness  and  turgescence  of 
the  face.  The  enlargement,  or  what  Andral 
denominates  the  mechanical  hyperemia,  of 
the  liver,  would  also  result  from  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cava,  and  would  account  for  the  o^demato"^ 
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•wellingt  of  the  legs.  Thus  the  whole  series 
of  symptoms  may  be  ultimately  referred  to 
the  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  lungs. 
One  point  in  the  case  to  attract  attention,  was 
the  very  frequent  irregularity  of  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  different  parts,  and  the 
alternation  of  its  effects  on  different  organs, 
affording  a  fine  illastration  of  the  pathologi- 
cal law,  that  when  the  capillary  circulation 
in  one  part  is  deranged,  it  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  lose  its  healthy  balance  of  action  in 
all.  Thus  we  found  at  one  time  the  severity 
of  symptoms  predominating  in  the  chest;  at 
another  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
as  shewn  by  the  diarrhoea ;  and  then  again, 
in  proportion  as  this  was  checked,  the  bron- 
chial membrane  again  became  congested; 
while,  at  another  time,  the  symptoms  would 
be  most  severe  in  the  head.  With  respect 
to  the  latter,  however,  there  seemt  some  dif- 
ficulty in  eiplaining  the  constant  pain  and 
throbbing  of  which  he  complained,  in  spite 
of  all  the  various  means  which  were  tried  to 
give  relief;  and  not  this  alone,  but  also  the 
feeling  of  lightness  and  vertigo  wluch  he  ex- 
perienced in  the  erect  posture,  remain  unex- 
plained. At  first  we  might  have  thought 
that  it  depended  on  the  supply  of  imperfectly 
aerated  blood  to  the  head,  or  to  the  obstruc- 
tion afforded  to  its  return ;  but  the  symptoms 
continued  unabated  even  after  the  return  of 
the  natural  colour  to  the  countenance,  and 
the  diminished  action  of  the  right  ventricle 
shewed  that  the  general  mass  of  the  circula- 

.  tion  was  reduced.  Nor  was  there  any  per- 
ceptible, increase  of  action  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  to  which  we  might  attribute  a  por- 
tion of  the  phenomena. 

Another  point  in  this  case  may  be  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  vis.  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  the  lungs  will  accommodate  them- 
selves, and  the  system  generally  become  ha- 
bituated, to  the  obstructed  circulation.  Al- 
though the  dilatation  of  the  air  cells  might 
tend  to  increase,  and  thus  the  obstruction 
become  also  greater,  still  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  same  degree  of  obstruction 
were  to  take  place  suddenly,  as  might  hap- 
pen from  rupture  of  the  cells  in  over-exertion 
of  the  voice,  and  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
parenchymatous  texture  (which  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  case  in  one  instance  related 
by  Magendie),  the  dyspnoea  would  instantly 
become  so  intense  as  to  threaten  immediate 
suflFocation ;  but  when  the  obstruction  takes 
place  gradually,  the  whole  system  reconciles 
Itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  state  of  the  lungs  : 
the  dyspnoea  is  less  distressing;  and,  instead 
of  .increasing,  might  possibly  at  length  be- 
come diminished,  provided  the  obstruction 
did  not  itself  tend  also  to  increase.  This 
would  necessarily  be  facilitated  by  reducing 
the  whole  circulating  mass,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done  in -this  instance,  both  by 
bleedin?  and  diuretics  $   the  pulse  became 

lessened,  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  re- 
duced, and  the  dyspnoea  was  in  consequence 
''h  relieved. 


NEW  STYPTIC. 

In  the  sheep  upon  which  tbe  ezper»M-s2» 
were  made  with  the  new  styptic  at  U>e  Lee- 
don  Hospital,  the  basmorrhage  retnracd  zx 
Monday  last,  the  seventh  daj  after  the  a- 
rotid  artery  had  been  opened  ;  the  ble«><L£^ 
continued  during  the  following  day.  zad  t>> 
animal  died  on  Wednesday  morning.  Upcc 
examining  the  neck,  about  foar  oiu>ces  of  co- 
agulated blood  were  found  sarrouDding  the 
artery,  which  contained  no  coagulam,  z.sc 
had  any  process  taken  place  for  closing  the 
wound  in  it.  Had  the  external  wound  healed, 
there  would  have  been  a  spuriooii  aneurism, 
llie  experiments,  therefore,  with  the  arv 
styptic,  at  the  London  Hospital,  have  proved 
complete  failures. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Caesar  Hawbas 
is  engaged  in  some  experiments  on  this  sob- 
ject,  which,  so  far  as  they  hava  g»ne,  are 
calculated  to  lessen,  or  destroy,  any  falxi 
which  may  have  been  reposed  in  the  eficao 
of  the  styptic  of  MM.  Talrich  and  Hafaaa- 
Grand.  We  shall  give  the  results  as  sooa 
as  the  inquiry  is  completed. 
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Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

"  Anatomicu's"  will  have  seen  that  his 
sennihle  suggestions  were  anticipated. 

We  have  not  had  room  for  the  letter  of 
"  A  Constant  Reader."  It  would  be  very 
absurd,  indeed,  if  what  he  alludes  to  should 
happen  to  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  is  not  likely. 

The  papers  of  several  correspondents, 
which  are  unavoidably  postponed,  shall  be 
inserted  next  week. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  insert  Dr.  Bade- 
]ey*s  epigram  regarding  cholera  ;  it  is  clever, 
but  scarcely  fair  towards  those  who  do  their 
utmost  to  elucidate  a  difficult  subject. 

W.  Wilson,  Printer,  67,  Sklnner-Streel.  London. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE; 

JMivered  at  the  London  University, 
By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Part  I,— Lecture  XVII. 

DROPSY. 

I  WAS  in  the  lost  lecture,  geotlemen,  speafc- 
iag  of  drop«y,  and  eadearoiiriog  to  shew 
that  Yery  frequently  it  is  of  a  highly  in- 
flamaatory  nature,  that  there  is  excessiYe 
secretion  depending  altogether  upon  inflam- 
mation of  an  active  kind,  and  to  be  subdued 
simply  by  the  remedies  of  inflammation.  I 
ncBtioaed  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
aometimes  devoid  of  all  ioflammatary  syrap- 
toms,  or  at  least,  if  inflammatory  symptoms 
had  existed,  they  have  entirely  ceased. 

Jhropty  united  with  internal  diMeate, 
It  frequently  happens  that  inflammatory 
anasarca  is  united  with  inflammation  of  cer- 
tain  internal  organs— with  au  inflammatory 
state  of  the  head,  not  a  decided  phrenitia, 
but  heaviness,  giddiness,  and  pain— an  in* 
flammatory  state  of  the  head — softietimes  with 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  abdomen — hot 
as  far  as  I  have  obserYed,much  more  frequent* 
]y  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  lungs, 
either  in  the  form  of  bronchitis,which  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  or  peripneumonia*    And 
the  other  kind  of  dropsy  which  appears  in- 
dependent of   inflammation,  is   sometimes 
united  wiib,  and  is  one  of  the  last  symptoms 
of,  structural  disease  of  an  internal  organ.   1 1 
is  very  common  in  disease  of  the  heart  for 
a  person   to  become  dropsical  ;  in  a  largo 
Duinbex  of  instances  of  phthisis,   there    is 
cedema  of  the  legs  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  affection ;  and  when  the  liver,  the  uterus, 
or  the  spleen  is    diseased,   dropsy    is  ex- 
ceedingly common. 

217.— IX. 


Coincidence  between  Dn 


Now  all  these  partic^ir  drmies  elottlf 
resemble  htemorrhage  and  the  fluxes.     Yoi 
will  recollect   thM    bgiiyhiu  yid  that 
fluxes    are    frequently    or    ftli    active    b^ 
flammatory  kind,  and  to  h»  ttMtid  fiot  hjr 
remedies  calculated  to  arrest  the  flow  m 
fluid,  but  by  the  remedies  of  iaifeaitQatioii— 
not  by  astringents, '  but   by    antiphlCgif tic 
measures.    So  inflammatory  dMnr  IJ  lo  be 
treated,  not  by  remedies  calcultti  tb  twtrf 
off  the  fluid,  or  stop  op'  the  mVlia  of  th^ 
vessels  which  pour  forth  the  sedMoo,  but 
by  remedies  calculated  to  remove   lliflam* 
mation.    You  will  find  in  hemorrhutv  that 
frequently  there  is  no  inflammation  At  alt, 
but  merely  such  a  debilitated 'sUte  of  tW  Yes« 
sels  as  allows  the  blood  to  escape  from  their 
extremities,  and  dropsy  aiid  flaxes  freqMt* 
ly  appear  in  that  form.    You  will  recolbct 
that  hfcmorrhage,  too,  frequently  arises  niiAlft- 
visceral  disease.      It  is  very  common   fet 
persons  with  diseased  liver  to  bavis    hie« 
morrhage  from  the  nose;  and  an  organic 
disease  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  persons  will 
vomit  blood  and  discharge  a  great  quantity 
from  the  alimentary  canal  downwards.     I 
need  not  say  that  when  various  orgsnic  dis- 
eases produce  ulceration,  then  you  may  have 
the  most  frightful  hsBmorrbage.      'fhis   is 
seen  every  day  in  the  case  of  the  intestines 
and  of  the  uterus.   So  with  respect  to  dropsy  ; 
you  will  reeoUect  that  when  organic  disease 
takes  place  in  various  organs,  Uiat  the  body 
at  large,  or  one  part  in  particular,  mav  be- 
come dropsical,  and  the  more  you  debilitate 
the  patient  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
passive  hemorrhage,  the  greater  will  be  the 
increase  of  the  dropsy,  just  as  would  be  the 
increase  of  the  hiemorrhage.    In  many  cases 
of  hsemorrbage  the  flow  of  blood  proceeds 
from  mechanical  obstruction,  and  the  same 
occurrence  takes  place  jn  dropsy.     If  great 
obstruction   take  place  in  any  of  the  veins, 
dropsy  must  be  the  consequence.     Local  and 
more  or  less  extensive  plethora  takes  place 
in  all  the  vessels  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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obstniction,  and  as  a  mere  physical  effect,  the 
watery  parts  of  the  blood  oose  fonh  from  their 
extremities,  and  the  part  becomes  more  or  less 
targid,  from  the  great  congestion.  Yon  know 
that  there  is  erery  reason  to  believe  that  the 
swelling  of  the  leg  after  parturition,  called 
j^ilegmatiadolens,  depends  upon  meremecba- 
nicsU  obstruction.  There  is  more  or  less  dropsy 
of  the  leg,  and  it  usually  arises,  as  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  from  obstructions- 
there  is  an  obstruction  of  the  veins  at  the 
npper  part  of  the  extremity,  and  perhaps 
also  in  the  veins  still  higher  up.  The  pressure 
of  a  very  enlarged  womb  will  often  in  this 
way  induce  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Tn  cancer  affecting  the  axillary  glands,  or 
when  the  breast  is  attacked  by  cancer  or 
scirrhos,  you  see  an  upper  extremity  be- 
come fsdematoos,  simply  from  mechanical 
obstruction.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ab- 
sorbents should  be  affected  x  for  if  the  veins 
be  obstructed  the  same  thing  is  produced.  A 
local  plethora  takes  place— both  of  veins 
and  capillary  vessels,  and  these  pour  forth  a 
watery  secreiioo,  and  you  are  sore  to  see 
dropsy  at  last,  simply  as  a  mechanical  effect. 

Dropsy  independent  cf  Ittflammation, 
In  those  cases  of  dropsy  which  are  in<. 
dependent  of  inflammation,  there  may  be 
organic  disease,  or  there  may  not;  vexy 
frequently  you  have  evidence  of  organic  dis- 
ease in  the  system  affecting  particular 
parts.  If  phthisis  it  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  if 
disease  of  the  heart  it  is  sufficiently  clear } 
if  disease  of  the  liver,  you  may  generally 
ascertain  the  sute  of  the  parts ;  you  find  the 
liver  enlarged  or  indurated,  or  botli^-and  so 
with  regard  to  the  spleen.  If,  however,  yon 
Qkn  find  no  organic  disease  whatever,  and 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation,  if  the 
patient  be  evidently  sinking  under  his  dropsy, 
and  the  urine  is  albuminous,  I  believe  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases-— provided  the  urine 
is  contiantly  albuminous — the  kidney  is  dis- 
eased, and  it  is  generally  found  granulated, 
mottled,  or  labouring  under  great  congestion 
of  blood.  You  will  recollect  that  I  mention- 
ed yesterday,  as  my  own  opinion,  that  an 
alboioioous  state  of  the  urine  does  not 
neeettarily  indicate  organic  disease  of  lh« 
kidney  :  I  am  satisfied  that  the  patient  may 
be  labouring  under  mere  functional  derange- 
ment of  that  organ  of  a  temporary  nature. 
But  when  you  see  a  perion  sinking  under 
dropsy,  and  the  urine  is  albuminous,  you 
may  m  almost  every  case  expect  to  find  more 
or  less  organic  affection  of  the  kidney. 
This  is  a  cnrious  circumstance,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  iadebted  to 
Vr,  Bright. 

With  respect  to  the  symptoms  of  these 
various  dropsies,  I  shall  mention  them  when 
speakiug  of  diseases  of  different  organs  of 
the  body,  but  with  respect  to  anasarca,  as 
that  is  a  general  affection,  and  therefore  will 


not  come  under  diseases  of  paitscabx    ^ 
I  mentioned  the  symptoms  of  it,  auid  fikcw 
the  treatment,  as  well  as  of  dropsy  in 
in  the  last  lecture. 

Anasarca  will  often  exLst 
qaently  is  an  inflammatory  dropej,  andwric 
not,  it  will  often  exist  witboat  any  evii^K* 
of  organic  disease,  thoogfa  af^er  death  wt  ps 
haps  find  the  kidney  diseased  ;  bat  aaanra 
as  only  one  form  of  dropsy  often  foUow«  otWo 
When  a  person  has  water  in  the  chest,  it  2 
usual  for  the  legs  soon  to  become  oaiieimtJBs 
and  perhaps  the  whole  body.  Wbca  ihesr^ 
effusion  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  tcij  coms^x. 
for  mseitn,  as  it  is  called,  sooner  or  later  to  ^ 
followed  by  swollen  legs,  and  at  Imi  ^ 
oedema  may  pervade  the  whole  bod|y,s^h«- 
come  anasarca.  It  may  exist  aloae,  cr.- 
may  follow  others  ;  sometitnes  it  is  the  i?x 
that  begins*  and  then  the  ocbcr  itimii 
follow. 

Prognosu. — I  did  not  mention  aaypirb- 
culars  for  forming  a  prognosis  in  carxf 
hemorrhage,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  vaxiee* 
fluxes,  because  the  proenoais  is  only  to  hr 
made  from  obssiving  the  degree  of  £s- 
turbance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  stresfd 
of  the  patient  on  the  other.  In  dropsy. «« 
must  of  course  follow  the  saiae  role ;  b&» 
dropsy,  when  it  is  not  inflnnunKory,  s^ 
frequently  depends  upon  organic  disesKt 
our  prognosis  will  depend  in  a  great  nnnbtf 
of  cases  of  a  chronic  character  npoe  ^ 
evidence  which  there  is  of  organic  allectias : 
and  we  have  also  careftilly  to  note,  ia  (ivaf 
a  prognosis  in  rsgsid  to  dropsy,  whech^, 
although  the  dropsy  iaproves,  sooe  ethn 
symptom  does  not  get  vrorss  or  coatiBH>. 
Dropsy  will  sometimes  diminish  rather  tsd* 
denly.and  the  patient  so  far  from  being  bener. 
although  that  is  apparently  the  case,  will  dK 
within  a  very  short  time .  Sometanes  a  Aai 
period  before  death,all  the  external  sympioBS 
of  dropsy  have  diminished ;  sometimes  ascires 
will  nearly  disappear,  or  greatly  improve  at 
last,  and  cedema  of  the  legs  and  the  whole 
body  diminish  very  considernbly,  and 
yet  the  patient  speedily  die,  peihaps  c^ 
apoplexy,  perhaps  of  effusion  into  the  chest 
It  b  necessary  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
disappearance  of  any  of  tbe  symptoms  ef 
dropsv.  You  must  also  carefully  observe  whe- 
ther there  aiie  still  not  suflicient  symptoms  of 
mischief  widiin,  to  make  you  fbmt  the  result 
of  the  case.  Very  frequently  the  seveiest 
symptoms  may  exist,  and  soon  exhibit  the 
most  dangerous  character,  after  a  dropsy 
has  spontaneously  diminished. 

QmiHy  ef  tfts  J'hud.^In  regard  to  the 
flnid  of  these  vaiioos  dropsies  in  the  chest, 
-^tbe  pleure  and  the  pericafdinm,  in  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  inflammatory  dropsy  of 
the  head — it  is  sometimes  perfectly  clear; 
but  more  frequently  it  ia  at  least  turbid,  not 
transparent,  though  translucent ;  sometimes 
it  is    very  turbid   indeed,  and  sometimes 
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bloody.  Tho  .ioid  wkaatk  fanam  tho  tuinoi 
ia  aoMUca  is  perfeotly  clear,  and  this  ia 
piovad  hj  tbe  operation  of  acupancture. 
If  jou  make  a  minute  panctnre  of  the  skin 
with  tho  point  of  a  needle,  which  i»  acupuoe- 
tnrOt  a  bead  of  fluid  follows,  which  is  beaati* 
fttllvtraasparent.  In  the  caee  of  chronio  dropay 
wichin  the  head—- chronic  bvdrocephalaa — 
tho  collection  of  floid  ia  almost  like  lock 
water.  In  chronic  hydrocephahia,  yon  more 
fiitcpieaUy  than  otherwise,  find  the  fluid 
coUected  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
and  this  is  very  little  different  from 
putt  water;  it  contains  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  animal  matter  and  salts.  I  be- 
lieve the   fluid    of  chronic    hydrocephalus 


nearest  to  pure  water  of  any  fluid  that 
is  morbidly  collected  in  the  body. 

DEFICIKNT  SBOaBTlOV. 

We  have  some  other  diseases  exactly 
the  reverse  of  hemorrhage,  profluvia,  and 
dropsy — ^we  have  a  deficiency  of  secretion. 
In  the  height  of  inflammation  the  secretion 
may  become  scanty  from  the  part  itself ;  al- 
though it  is  increased  at  first,  it  will  decrease 
afterwards,  but  still  remain  usually  beyond 
the  natural  quantity.  Sometimes,  however, 
in  inflammation,  the  secretion  is  at  a  stand  ; 
the  secretions  of  the  part  itself,  as  well 
as  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  are  dimi- 
nished, but  sometimes  the  part  affected 
aecretea  hardly  at  all.  This  circum- 
stance  may  occur,  however,  indepen- 
dently of  inflammation.  As  with  respect  to 
violent  discharges,  so  we  sometimes  have, 
independent  of  inflammation,  a  perfect  defi- 
ciency of  secretion.  This  happens  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  in  the  case  of  the  kidney. 
Old  men  will  sometimes  cease  to  make 
water,  not  from  any  retention  of  urine,  but 
from  a  suppression  of  it— the  kidney  ceasing 
to  secrete,  or  nearly  ceasing.  Ischuria  re* 
naUs,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  instance  of  a  case 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in  pro- 
fluvia. Ine  treatment  of  this  particular 
disease  I  shall,  of  course,  speak  of  hereafter : 
I  am  now  only  speaking  of  these  affections  in 
general.  We  sometimes  observe,  on  opening 
bodies,  a  similar  state  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. Sometimes  the  pericardium,  and 
sometimes  the  pleura,  is  perfectly  dry,  almost 
as  dry  as  a  piece  of  dried  bladder.  You  will 
find  this  mentioned  in  many  works  on  mor- 
bid anatomy.  I  do  not  know  that  this  state 
induces  any  svmptoms  during  life ;  but  that 
which  is  found  after  death  is  precisely  oppo- 
site to  what  occurs  in  the  affections  of  which 
I  have  juit  been  speaking. 

CHANGES  or  STRUCTOBE. 

These  are  all  mere  phenomena  or  oc* 
camaoes^fnnctioiial  matters— but  inflam- 
mation produces  changes  of  stmeture — 
and  as  I  have '  spoken  of  those  which  af- 
fect merely  secretion  or  the  escape  of  dif- 
fetent  fluids*  I  now  proceed  to  those  cirenm- 
I  which  affect  the  subatance  itaelf  of 


the  body.  Now,  the  changes  of  stnictnrev 
which  are  frequently  produced  by  in- 
flammation, frequently  connected  with  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  like  h»mor« 
rhages,  dropsies,  and  profluvia,  uncon- 
nected with  inflammation,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  changes  of  consistence,  and 
changes  of  tiu ;  in  the  next  place,  transfor- 
mations, in  which  the  substance  is  changed 
in  its  nature  ;  and  thirdly,  new  formations, 
in  which  something  new  appears,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  the  body  natu- 
rally. Two  or  all  three  of  these  may  occur 
together. 

Changtt  of  Crmitftsncf. 
The  first  of  these  of  which  I  shall  speak, 
and  which  are  more  frequently  the  effect  of 
inflammation  than  not,  are  changes  of  con- 
sistence and  changes  of  size.  With  respect 
to  changes  of  consistence,  I  need  not  say  that 
they  can  only  be  two,  hardening  on  the  one 
hand,  and  softening  on  the  other;  and  of 
these  changes  of  consistence,  I  shall  first 
speak  of  induration. 

Ittduraium, 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  that  induration  may  be  only  ap* 
parent.  An  organ  may  feel  much  harder  than 
natural,  may  be  really  harder,  and  yet  we  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  hardness  is  only 
i^yparent.  I  will  explain  this.  If  there  be 
extreme  congestion  in  apart  that  can  expand, 
it  will  become  larger,  and  feel  much  harder 
than  natural.  If  there  be  an  obstiucti<»  to  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  liver,  though  the  liver 
itself  will  only  be  of  iu  natural  hardness* 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction,  it  will 
feel  exceedingly  hard ;  but  on  liberating  (he 
blood,  or  making  an  incision  and  letting  the 
blood  escape,  it  will  come  down  to  its 
natural  consistence.  By  an  obstruction 
during  life  this  effect  may  be  in- 
duced, and  I  believe  that  by  a  violent  in- 
jection of  fluid  after  death  the  same  thing 
may  be  caused.  We  must  therefore  consi- 
der, when  we  see  a  part  indurated,  whether  it 
ia  organic  induration,  or  merely  a  state  of 
great  turgescence,  or  repletion,  in  6onse« 
quence  of  an  excess  of  fluid.  When  a 
part  is  really  hardened,  it  generally  is 
pale ;  of  course,  if  the  hardness  be  merely 
dependent  npon  the  collection  of  blood  ia 
the  part,  it  will  be  of  a  deept-r  colour 
than  usnal,  but  if  the  part  be  organically 
hardened,  if  it  have  undergone  a  hardening 
process,  it  is  generally  paler.  Being  mora 
compact,  you  must  suppose  that,  in  general, 
the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels  will  be  less, 
and  therefore  there  will  not  be  such  a  propor- 
tion of  blood  as  ibaaewas  before.  Sometimes 
the  hardened  part  aoquires  a  new  colour ;  it 
will  be  grey,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black — 
but,  for  the  most  part,  a  portion  of  the  body 
which  has  become  indurated,  is  paler  than 
osoai.  It  does  not  follow  because  a  part  has 
become  induzalcd  Uiat  tbs  axe  should  be  al- 
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teied.  Yoa  may  have  a  part  hardened,  and 
it  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  before,  or  it 
may  retain  its  nacnral  ske.  We  ha?e  every 
day  instances  of  induration,  in  the  case  of  a 
fistula  along  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  in 
fistula  in  perineo.  You  may  find  here,  that 
the  parts  are  all  exceedingly  hard.  The 
heart  is  not  unfrequently  in  this  condition  : 
this  organ  is  more  frequently  affected  in 
size,  but  not'nnfrequently  we  find  the  heart 
hard.  £rea  the  general  cellular  membrane 
is  frequently  seen  hardened,  and  especially 
in  young  children. 

This  process  of  hardening  is  for  the  most 
part  slow,  and  for  the. most  part  the  effect 
pf  chronic  inllammatioo.  Sometimes  it  does 
iiot  occurs  till  the  inflammation  is  entirely 
over*  till  the  part  bss  become  pale  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  inflammation 
exists,  and  then  that  process  will  take  place 
^y  which  the  part  becomes  hardened. 

Tteatment,'-^la  the  latter  instance  the  af- 
fection is  certainly  best  removed  by  irritating 
the  part.  If  the  hardening  be  evidently  at- 
tended by  inflammation,  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies are  the  best  that  can  be  adopted. 
Bleeding,  both  local  and  general,  together 
with  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  iodine, 
fomentations,  poultices,  friction,  and 
pressure,  are  particularly  proper.  But 
sometimes  there  is  no  inflammation  to  be 
discovered,  and  then  stimulating  the  part 
answers  much  better  than  any  thing  else.  It 
is  also  of  great  use  to  excite  a  discharge 
from  the  part  itself,  or  close  to  it ;  that  will 
frequently  cause  an  absorption  of  the  exces- 
sive matter  which  has  been  deposited.  Oc- 
casionally, when  there  is  no  inflammation  to 
be  discovered,  the  treatment  of  induration  of 
a  part  becomes  so  irritating,  that  in^amma- 
tion  is  setup ;  so  that  inflammation,  although 
it  may  at  first  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  disease,  and  produced  it,  yet  afterwards 
has  ceased,  and  then  again  a  third  stage 
dome  on. 

Softening, 
The  opposite  to  this  change  t>f  parts  is 
softening,  called  by  the  French  ramoUisse* 
fnentt'tind  many  persons  would  not  for  the 
world  use  the  word  softening,  but  must  ever 
employ  the  term  ramoUitsfment :  however,  it 
can  mean  nothing  more  than  softening  in 
plain  fingKsh.  Formerly  this  was  very 
Tttgttdy  described.  Even  induration  was 
commonly  described  as  a  termination  of  in. 
flammation  by  the  name  of  scirrhus,  scirrhus 
being  confounded  with  simple  induration. 
And  as  to  softening,  the  subject  has  not  been 
understood  till  of  late  years,  (t  is  to  the 
French  that  we  are  particularly  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  that  change  of  parts 
which  consists  in  softening.  This  process 
is  remarkably  seen  in  the  nervous  system, 
and  also  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines is  frequently  reduced  to  a  mere  pulp, 
which  yon  may  brush  off  with  a  alight  touch 


of  the  finger,  and  sometimes  it  appeals  to  be 
brushed  off  even  before  death.  In  the  case 
of  the  brain,  we  every  day  see  that  organ 
reduced,  in  certain  portions,  to  a  mere 
soft  paste.  It  occurs,  also,  in  the  skin, 
sometimes  in  the  epidermis,  in  the  cutis 
itself,  and  in  the  nails.  We  must  all  have 
seen  the  nails  so  softened  as  to  appear 
more  like  wet  card  than  any  thing  else. 
This  softening  will  affect  the  cellular  aBem- 
braae,  and  then  it  will 'allow  the  sexoes 
membrane  without  the  intestines — for  exam- 
ple—or  the  mucous  membrane  within,  to  be 
peeled  off.  If  you  can  peel  off  the  perito- 
neum from  a  portion  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, it  must  be  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane between  having  become  so  softened, 
that  the  serous  membrane  is  no  longer  at- 
tached. SQ,if  you^an  peel  off  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane^  it  must  be  from  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath  becoming  so 
softened  that  it  is  no  longer  properly  at- 
tached.  The  cellular  inembrane  will  some- 
times remain  solid,  while  all  the  other  parts 
are  excessively  softened.  This  is  seen  ia 
the  case  of  the  brain,  for  example,  and  the 
spinal  marrow ;  they  shall  become  soft, 
while  the  pia-mater,  which  correaponda 
with  cellular  membrane,  immediately 
upon  the  brain,  and  immediately  npon  the 
spinal  marrow,  will  be  perfectly  firm.  A 
serous  membrane,  such  as  the  peritODeum, 
will  sometimes  soften,  as  also  arteries,  even 
cariilage  and  bone  itself.  Bones  may  shew 
such  a  disposition  to  become  softened  that 
6oe  species  of  disease  has  acquired  the  par- 
ticular name  of  moUitiei  otsium;  and  in 
rickets,  another  disease  of  the  bones,  they  are 
inuch  below  their  natural  consistence.  The 
muscles,  too,  will  sometimes  become  soft. 
After  a  person  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  lead  in  painting,  I  hare  seen  the 
muscles  become  much  S3fter  than  they  should 
be,  and  so  pale  as  to  look  like  any  thing  but 
muscles.  The  heart  itself,  like  other  mus- 
cles, will  frequently  become  soft ;  you  aome- 
iimes  may  push  your  finger  through  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  so  excessively  softened 
do  they  become.  But  every  structure  of  every 
portion  of  the  body  may  become  softened. 
When  parts  are  softened  they  frequently 
retain  their  natural  colour,  but  sometimes 
they  are  paler  than  they  should  be,  some- 
times they  are  redder,  and  sometimes  they 
become  brown  and  dark.  'Y'ou  see  there 
are  great  varieties  with  regard  to  colour, 
both  when  a  part  is  indurated  and  when  it 
is  softened.  The  colour  may  be  retained, 
or  it  may  be  paler  than  natural,  which  I 
mentioned  is  generally  the  case,  or  it  may 
be  deeper  than  usual. 

And  as  with  regard  to  induratioo,  so  with 
respect  to  softening,  a  part  may  sometimes 
be  larger  than  it  should  be,* or  smaller,  and 
sometimes  its  bulk  remains  the  same.  Yoe 
would  not  suppose  that  a  part  could  he  very 
rapidly  aohtuid,  and  yet  it  is  certain  tbmt 
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a  part  may  be  softened  in  a  very  abort  time, 
at  leaet  1  myvelf  feel  eatisded,  togeiber  wiiii 
many  French  writers,  and  perhaps  with 
others,  that  that  is  the  case.  It  is  men- 
tiooed  by  the  French  that  a  few  days,  if  not 
a  shorter  time,  are  sufficient  to  prodnce  a 
pulpiness  of  an  organ  which  before  was  in 
a  state  of  apparent  health.  I  think  I  have 
seen  sufficient  to  make  me  believe  that 
an  organ,  apparently  aoand  before,  may 
Jose  its  natural  firmness  and  become  a  mere 
palp,  in  an  acute  disease,  in  a.  very  short 
apace  of  time* 

Induration  is  generally  the  effect  of  chro^ 
sic  inflammatioa,  and  softening  frequently 
arises  from  the  same  source.  Bat  I  have  seen 
a  person  in  tolerabls  health  suddenly,  without 
any  evidensreason,fall  into  a  state  of  the  great- 
est debility,  with  most  complete  prostration 
of  strength,  with  no  pulse,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  some  organ  or  othf  r  has  been  foand  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  '  I  had  great  doubts  when  I 
first  noticed  this,  of  the  accuracy  of  my  obser- 
vation, but  on  reading  the  French  writers  I 
found  that  they  detailed  cases  eaactly  simi- 
Jar,  and  that  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  felt  inclined  to  do,  but  was  reaUjr 
klmost  afraid  to  make  up  my  miod.  When 
very  rapid*  I  do  not  believe  it  always  the 
result  of  inflammation,  or  even  inflamma- 
tory ;  and  when  a  slow  process,  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  always  inflammatory,  for  the  parts 
are  often  exceedingly  pale.  In  rickets,  or 
jnollities  ossium,  what  inflammation  is  there 
of  the  bones  1 

Induration,  I  have  stated,  may  be  reco- 
vered from  by  the  remedies  of  inflam* 
mation,  in  certain  cases,  while  stimu- 
lants in  others  will  frequently  remove  it, 
especially  if  aided  by  mercury  and  iodine  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  a  softened  state 
of  a  part  can  be  recovered  from.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  is  the  case*  One  would 
think  it  possible  if  the  portions  be  reduced  to 

I  mentioned  that  you  are  not  to  consider 
ever3r  case  of  apparent  induration  .as  real ; 
that  it  may  depend  upon  great  congestion ; 
from  the  presence  of  fluid  a  part  may  acquire 
increased  bolk  and  firmness*  But  soften- 
ing cannot  be  apparent ;  if  a  part  be  soft 
there  can  be  no  deception  in  it*  Yoo  have, 
however,  to  guard  against  an  error  on  this 
point*  Softening  may  occur  after  death,  and, 
merely  because  on  a  paU-martem  eiamination 
you  find  a  part  eicessively  softened,  you  are 
not  to  conclude  that  it  was  in  that  state  during 
life.  Paru  from  decomposition  will  become 
softened,  they  will  melt  down  to  a  reddish 
polp.  I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  red- 
ness, that  sometimes  a  red  appearance  is  mis- 
taken for  inflammation,  whereas  it  may  be 
onlv  the  efiect  of  a  red  fluid  which  transudes 
and  encircles  and  dyes  the  part.  Paris 
will  become  softened  from  decomposition* 
The  brain,  without  any  morbid  state, 
very  speedily  becMnes  sofu     Every  body 


knows  that  if  he  wishes  to  dissect  a  brain 
well,  be  must  have  it  fresh  ;  that  if  the  per* 
son  have  been  dead  any  time,  or  the  brain 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
too  soft  for  accurate  dissection.  But  the 
fluids  .themselves  within  the  body  will  some- 
times dissolve  parts*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gastric  juice  will  produce  a 
softening  of  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and 
even  do  more  than  that,  soften  the  whole 
coats  of  the  organ,  escape  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,,  and  soften  whatever 
it  comes  near.  This  was  discovered  by  John 
Hunter,  and  I  think  we  have  sufficient  ptool 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  observation.  The  ap- 
pearances arifiing  from  gastric  juice  have 
sometimes  led  persons  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  to  imagine  that  a  patient  had 
been  poisoned* 

i  need  not  say  that  when  sofieniag  occurs 
during  life,  it  must  produce  some  effeotw 
A  large  number  of  oases  of  paralysis  depend 
upon  a  softening  of  t^^e  brain  or  spinal  mar^ 
row.  Some  cases  of  fatuity  likewise  depend 
upon  a  softened  state  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  brain*  Sometimes  you  have  extreme 
debility  when  any  essential  organ,  such  aa 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  the  heart,  becomes 
softened. 

Except  in  bones  and  parts  at  or  near  the  sor- 
fsce,  the  existence  of  this  softened  state  can- 
not of  course  be  well  known  during  life  :  we 
only  infer  it  as  probable.  If  the  part  show 
signs  of  inflammation,  the  only  treatment 
you  can  adopt  is  that  for  inflammation*  You 
do  not  know  that  the  part  is  softened,  yon 
only  see  that  it  is  inflamed.  In  cases  of 
paralysis  vou  cannot  tell  that  the  part  is 
softened,  but  when  you  have  symptoms  of 
violent  pain  at  one  part  of  the  head,  and 
great  heat,  and  the  patient  gradually  be- 
comes paralytic,  there  is  a  probability  that 
the  part  is  softened,,  hot  still  yon  have  no 
proof  of  it.  ]  f  you  see  signs  of  inflammation, 
you  must  treat  them  without  regard  to  soft- 
ening or  induration.  If  you  see  prostratioa 
of  strength,  you  must  endeavour  to  remova 
it,  not  knowing  that  the  parts  are  softened. 
In  the  case  of  the  heart,  you  may  expect 
extreme  feebleness  of  the  stroke  of  the 
heart  when  examined  at  the  chest* 

Changet  cfSiu.'-Hypertraphy, 

These  are  changes  with  respect  to  con- 
sistence; we  have  others  with  respect  to 
sise.  If  a  part  obtain  really  an  addition 
of  substance,  not  dependent  on  transforma- 
tion or  new  formation,  it  is  said  to  bo 
hyptertrophied.  This  is  a  new  word,  but 
it  is  a  very  convenient  one.  The  part  suf. 
fers  an  excess  of  nonrishment ;  it  is  therei* 
fore  hypertrophied,  over-nourished.  Now 
hypertrophy  will  aflfect  one  elementary  titfsue 
of  an  organ  only,  or  it  will  affeet  the  whole 
of  an  organ  together,— every  tissue  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  will  sometimes  affect 
the  cellular  membrane,  and  then  this  becomes 
thicker  and  perhaps  denser  than  it  shoald'be,. 
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YoQ  may  baTe  a  part  over-noarifhed  witbont 
increasing  in  sice— tbe  eicess  nay  be  such 
as  merely  to  barden  it,  so  that  in  one  sense 
induration  may  be  an  hypertrophy :  bnt  verj 
generally,  wben  a  part  is  over-nourished,  it 
aoqaires  a  considerable  excess  of  bolk. 

If  tbe  oellalar  membrane  be  over-nouriahed» 
and  at  tbe  same  time  indurated,  yon  will 
see  dead  white  or  aemi-translucent  streaks 
along  it,  —  white  lines,  and  frequently 
portions  of  it  only  fall  into  this  state  of 
excesBiTO  nonriabment.  Tumom  may  be 
pvodooed  which  will  cut  like  a  taraip, 
and  in  wbieh  white  and  greyish  fibres 
«««  seen,  lliis  is  tbe  character  of  scir- 
TbtiB,  and  there  is  a  doabt  among  those  who 
coltivate  moibid  anatomy,  as  to  whether 
this  ought  to  be  called  a  new  formation,  or 
a  merely  an  excessive  nourishment,  hyper- 
trophy, and  indoFatioD,  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.  Bat  however  this  may  be,  in  tbia 
•tata  of  tbe  parts,  when  the  cellular  mem- 
faraae  is  thus  aflected,  yen  see  dead  white, 
or  semi-translucent  lines, -^white  streaks  or 
white  lajrers.  It  may  form  a  tumor  in  one 
paitinilar  spot,  wUeb  will  cat  like  a  turnip, 
■Bd  in  which  you  see  white  fibres.  Some* 
times  the  cellular  membrane  in  this  state 
will  cat  like  lard,  or  like  imperfect  cartilage. 

Macoiis  membranes  are  frequently  hyper- 
tfophied ;  you  will  see  the  villi  of  the  intes- 
tiaes  verv  much  enlarged ;  you  will  see  th« 
mucous  follicles  enlar^ ;  and  you  will  sed 
the  whole  together  much  increased.  The 
akin  frequently  saArs  this  state,  becomes 
esceasively  indurated  and  thickened.  The 
brain  will  sometiaeB  be  hypntrophied :  1 
never  saw  but  one  instance  ef  this  afiectiaD. 
I  have  seen  many  instances  ef  partial  inda- 
ration,  and  cases  where  all  the  braia  vv:aa 
▼ery  firm,  but  there  was  nothing  except  a 
hardening  of  the  organ.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  brain  had  become  larger  than 
it  should  be ;  it  caused  the  skull  to  be  very 
much  beyond  theasoal  dimensions^  and  look-^ 
ed,  on  opening  the  skull,  as  if  it  had  been 
ready  to  btirst  it  asunder.  l*he  oonvolutiona 
were  all  very  large.  This  is  a  state  de- 
scribed by  many  authors,  and  for  the  most 
part  fatal  disease  of  the  brain  is  at  length 
produced.  This  |»tient, ;  a  lad,  who  was 
exceedingly  preeocious,  had  a  head  larger 
than  a  man  s,  his  character  eoiresponded 
with  that  of  an  adalt,  and  he  suddenly  be* 
came  apoplectic,  hemSplegio,  and  .died. 
Nothing  was  to  be  found  bat  an  excessive 
aire  of  the  organ,  the  brain  in  other  ivapecta 
being  heakhy. 

The  spinal  marrow  has  been  seen  hyper* 
trophaed.  Nerves  will  foil  into  this  state 
alter  amputation.  The  netvoas  ends  wilt 
become  very  large,  and  frequently  there  is 
•  morbid  sensibility.  Muscles  are  some- 
times seea  hypertrophied,  bat  principally 
the  heart*  The  meet  common  disease  of  tbe 
heart  is  exceesive  nourishment  of  some  por^- 
lion,  and  that  portion  is  by  for  die  meet  fre- 


quently the  left  veatricle. 
well  as  the  heart  will  beeone  hypertxi»- 
phied,  so  that  yon  have  eascolar  tvineBa»  «f 
ooorse  filled  with  blood.  On  exaMinif 
these  tumors  you  fiad  nothing  bq|  •  cam- 
freries  of  blood-vessels.  Some  tamova  of  tkia 
description  have  been  oaHed/tuyiis  hamsis 
d€»,  but  it  leads  to  a  confasioa  ef  teimaw 
By  that  disease  we  mere  particolarly  andoiw 
Btand  a  combination  of  this  state  with  a  da- 
position  of  eneephaloid,  brain  like,  aak- 
atance.  Blood-veaeala  axe  often  hypestr»> 
phied  acoessorily. 

When  a  part  is  over-aoarished,  there  nea- 
ally  is,  I  said,  an  increase  of  bnik,  bait  an 
excess  of  nonrisbment  aMy  go  only  ta  can- 
densadon,  and  then  voo  may  not  baea  n 
change  of  sixe,  bat  oaiy  of  conaisiami,  an4 
sometimes  an  organ  wmch  ia  oter-naafiahfd 
partly  may  be  smaller  than  nsaal.  It  wil 
sometimea  happea  when  an  organ  ia  eem- 
poeed  of  more  tiesaes  thaa  one,  that  eae 
tissue  will  entirely  waste,  and  the  waatsag 
of  the  one  may  more  than  oonnierhnlanee 
the  over-noorishmeBt  ef  aaother.  With  re- 
epect  to  the  cavity  of  an  organ  so  hypeitra- 
phied,  you  may  sometimes  see  it  diauaiahe4» 
sometimes  ioereased,  and  sonetiaMe  anal- 
tared.  That  occurs  in  the  ease  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes,  if  the  heart  be  hypertfopfcsed, 
the  cavities  enlarge  i  hut  semethnea  the 
deposition  of  matter  Ukes  place  oatwasda^ 
and  the  heart  really  is  ealarged,  km  Cha 
eavity  remaias  much  the  samei  epcaaien- 
ally,  however,  the  deposition  takes  piaaa 
inwards,  and  the  cavity  becomes  gmaly 
reduced.  When  a  part  is  thas  hyprstio^ 
phied,  sometimes  the  eoasistenoe  iiiMsiae 
the  aame,  sometimes  it  is  iacieased,  aonsu 
times  It  is  dimiaished  i  aad  there  is  jaat  tka 
same  variataoa  in  colour.  Sometimea  tka 
colour  remains  natural,  sometiasea  it  is  pnlcr, 
BOBietiaies  it  is  heightened. 

I  believe  that  hypettronhy  of  a  past  ie 
generally  more  or  less  of  an  inflammntary 
natare  :  eertainly  that  is  the  case  with  the 
heart.  Hypertrophv  of  the  heart  is  in  most 
iaatances  entirely  or  an  iniammatoty  natw« 
and  indeed  yea  most  suppose  that  aa  ex- 
cess ef  noanshment  mutt  be  die  resale  of 
an  ercesstve  action  ia  the  pan  itself  yoa 
mast  sappose  that  all  theaataral  pmreaats 
of  tbe  heart  are  geing  on  with  tenfold  vi* 
goor.  If  a  certain  operation  be  neoeaaary 
to  the  cootinaanoe  of  noariahmeat,  aad  u  » 
much  increaasd,  yoa  will  have  aa  exccaa  of 
nourishment.  It  is  ialposaible  to  consider 
hyfiertropby  as  any  thing  more  thaa  a  aon 
of  mflammatory  atate  in  a  great  amnber  ef 
oases ;  excesttve  exercise,  howewr,  of  a 
part,  vrill  soaietimee  cause  it  to  he  evcrw 
Bouijahed.  We  know  that  mnoclea  wiD  in- 
erease  by  exercise ;  a  great  exceea  of  action 
ef  a  part  will  sometimes  caase  them  to  ac^ 
qaire  a  bulk  much  beyead  their  aaiaial  di- 
mensSoas.  Still  Ihfo  is  exeesaivaeaci«ement. 
It  is  cktmk  iaflamaiMidn  which  cnoata  hy- 
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aeuu  iDiamiiiatioli  varely  <ioe»t 
ettvpt  ao  far  u  it  laya  tka  fottndatkm  fot 
hypertrophy.  Andral  nientiona  chat  hyper* 
trophy  Bay  aometSoiea  aiiae  frpm  a  defect  of 
aheorption  '  -that  theabaorhenta  do  oot  cany 
away  the  materiala  that  they  ought.  Aa 
accoaaulatioii  of  nomishment  taikes  place 
withoQt  nadae  BoonahmeBt  beiog  depoaited. 
Thie,  however,  ia  hot  a  mere  hypoiheaia» 
and  he  caila  it  a  want  of  de-asaimilation— 
tbe  want  of  removal  of  thoae  partielea  which 
are  already  depoaited,  and  have  served 
their  parpoae.  However,  when  a  part  faJla 
into  Chia  condition  of  hypertrophy  it  ia  necea* 
■arilyin  a  atate  of  eiceaalve  activity,  though 
perhapa  without  atrengthi  and  indeed  no 
mark  of  iniammation  may  he  diaeenii- 
ble.  Peraooa  of  the  moat  aickly  character 
fireqaeatly  are  aal^eot  to  thia  in  thoae 
VDhealthy  parta  of  the  world  where  bron* 
ehoceie  exiata,  where  the  thyroid  ghuid  falla 
into  a  atate  of  hypertrophy.  Individaala, 
for  the  noat  part,  ia  thoae  gitoationa  are  in 
a  atate  of  delicate  health,  sallow,  ahrivelledi 
So  ia  rieheta  the  eada  of  the  homes  enlarge 
very  much;  tbev  are  hypertrof^ied,  but 
the  caae  ia  one  of  debility.  So  in  acrofala 
we  frequently  aee  parta  become  enlarged; 
you  aee  the  enda  of  the  fingers  in  a  caae  of 
decided  acrofala  much  enlarged;  themeaea* 
teric  glands,  and  alao  the  under  lip,  are  much 
laiiger  Uian  they  ahould  be,  and  yet  each 
petBOoa  are  not  instancea  of  atrong  and  in-* 
creased  vigour.  Indeed,  in  the  most  un- 
healthy diatricta,  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  for 
azampte,  you  nut  only  have  the  thyroid 
gland  hypenrophied,  but  the  liver,  the 
tongue,  the  boaes,  and  the  hand,  and  yet 
the  peraona  are  pala  and  emaciated,  and  no 
flign  of  inflammation  appears.  H^rtrophy 
may  iaduce  very  serious  effects  m  the  caae 
of  the  brain;  I  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
apoplexy,  paialyaia,  or  epilepay,  ensue.  In 
the  case  of  the  heart  very  great  auffering  ia 
induced;  you  have  palpitation  from  the 
alighteat  causes ;  you  have  a  strong  violent 
pulse  gener^y,  and  at  last  dropsy. 

I^mimtut* — The  usual  remedies  for  hy* 
pertiophy  axe  the  general  remedies  for 
inflammation;  rest  and  low  diet,  mode- 
rate aod  repeated  bleeding.  But  occa- 
eionally  you  are  not  justified  in  these  mea* 
aures,  and  you  must  support  the  strength. 
Of  oourse,  when  this  affection  occura  in  a 
fcacfaectic  habit  of  body,  aa  ricketa,  or 
acrofnla,  or  ia  state  of  cretiniam  in  the  Alpe, 
any  thing  that  depreaaes  the  powera  of  the 
hodymi^  do  harm,  and  good  air  and  good 
food  are  the  heat  remediea. 
Atrophy, 

Thb  oppoaiie  of  hypertrophy  ia  atrophy 
«— waatinc — and  sometimes  the  part  which 
wastes  doea  aot  become  amaller.  bod 
thinner  than  asual.  Iia  bulk  may  be  the 
e,  but  itt  texture  may  become  lighter— 
apongy  than  usual.  Atrophy  aoaser 
I  aflfeGta  the  whole  of  an  organ,  somcf- 


times  only  a  portion  or  a  tisane,  and  some* 
tiraea  the  part  will  become  thinner  and  thint 
ner»  till  at  last  it  is  perforated.  ParU  thai 
waste  away  are  generally  softer,  and  fre- 
quently paler  than  natural.  Atrophy  of 
parta  is  commonly  induced  by  inflammation, 
or  by  violent  irritation.  The  excessive  nu* 
trition  of  neighbouring  organs  will  frequently 
cause  one  to  waste;  the  excessive  action 
going  on  in  one  causing  the  actions  of  ano- 
ther to  decline.  Wasting  away  of  the  tea^ 
licle  frequently  supervenes  on  inflammation 
which  followed  the  mumps.  Andral  men- 
tions, that  after  suppuration  near  the  liver, 
he  saw  the  gall  bladder  waste  away  entirely. 

CiitMcs.— Atrophy  is  frequently  an  eiiiBct 
of  bad  air ;  of  bad  food ;  of  depreasion  of 
mind;  of  deficient  exercise.  As  we  must 
consider  hypertrophy  io  general  to  be  exces- 
sive function,  so  in  atrophy  there  ia  a  defif 
ciency  of  circulation  and  action, — a  defioiency 
of  function. 

Treatment, — As  this  is  usually  the  very  op- 
posite sute  of  things  from  hypertrophy,  very 
opposite  remedies  are  uaually  required.  So 
far  from  the  part  being  allowed  to  be  at  rest« 
it  must  be  well  used  if  possible,  and  alao 
stimulated  as  far  as  may  be. 

[At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  learned 
professor  exhibited  two  recent  specimens  of 
diseased  kidney.  In  the  first  the  whole  of  the 
tisauea  were  absorbed,  except  the  outer  and 
inner  membrane  of  the  pelvia  and  the  inter* 
vening  cellular  membrane,  and  this  had  beep 
all  converted  into  bone.  The  second  was  an 
instance  of  greatly  enlarged  kidney,  taken 
xfom  a  child  six  years  of  age,  and  contained 
scrofulous,  cartilaginous,  and  bloody  depo- 
««0 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE; 

Taken  from  a    Clinical  Lecture  delivered  at 

the  Middietex  Hospital, 

By  Or.  Watson. 

Gbntlbmbn, — Two  deaths  have  occurred 
among  my  patients  during  the  last  week. 
They  both  were  the  result  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, and  present  some  points  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

Elisabeth  L n,  aged  41,  a  cook-maid» 

was  adnutted  on  the  8th  of  Nov.,  for  an  her- 
petic eruption,  of  which  I  shall  not  detain  yon 
py  saying  any  thing.m<»ethan  that  it  rapidly 
got  better,  and  had,  before  her  death,  nearly 
disappeared,  under  the  nae  of  the  nine  oint- 
ment. 

It  waa  aeon  diacovared,  however,  that  ahe 
laboured  tmder  disease  of  a  much  more  for^ 
midable  kind*  She  complained,  on  her  ad- 
mission, of  some  pain  ia  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  of  pain  and  tenderaeaa  at  the  pit  of 
the  atomaoh,  and  of  cough ;  and  atated  that 
ahe  expectorated  daily  a  coaaiderahle  quaoi- 
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tity  of  thick  yellow  pblegm,  bat  that  she  had 
never  spot  blood.  The  coagh  had  existed, 
more  or  less,-  for  the  last  oine  months — i.  e: 
from  the  lime  when  she  had  had  an  attack 
of  **  inflammation  on  the  chest.*'  During 
this  period  she  had  been  much  more  liable 
than  before  to  "  catch  cold.*' 

Now  these  symptoms  were  by  no  means 
distinctive.  They  might  all  have  been  ex- 
plained upon  sereral  different  suppositions. 
She  might  have  had  pneumonia  at  the  period 
ahe  spoke  of;  or  pleurisy ;  or  inflBmraation  $ 
or  some  other  morbid  condition  of  the  heait 
or  perxeardinm  ;  any  of  which  might  have 
Jed  to  changes  in  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion calculated  to  produce  the  existing 
eymptoms ;  or  she  might  have  been  labour- 
ing all  alooff  under  bronchitis ;  or  the  symp. 
toms  might  be  the  result  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  she  had  not  a 
phUxisical  look|  and  was  not  remarkably 
thin. 

When  I  fir^t  had  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
amining  the  matter  expectorated,  I  saw  much 
leason  to  fear  that  the  last  and  least  favour- 
M%  of  the  suppositions  just  mentioned  was, 
in  fact,  the  true  one.  The  expectoration 
consisted  of  globular,  yellowish,  separate 
masses,  of  peculiar  appearance,  floating  in  a 
thinner  watery  fluid.  Sputa  of  this  kind  are 
strongly  characteristioof  phtbisispulmenalia ; 
still  &€f  are  not  eonclusive  of  its  existence. 
The  application  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  pa- 
tient's chest  removed  ail  doubt  about  the 
nature  and  stage  of  the  disease  completely, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Below  the  left  coHar-boiie,  and  close  to 
the  shoulder-joint,  the  air  respired  by  the 
patient  sounded  as  if  it  were  blown  thiough 
a  hollow  tube  of  some  sise,  dose  to  the  ear 
of  the  listener.  The  voice  also,  loud  and 
haishf  seemed  to  pass  along  the  instnunent. 
Neither  of  these  peculiar  sounds  were 
heard,  nor  any  morbid  sound,  in  the  cor- 
responding  portion  of  the  ri^ht  side  of  the 
chest.  There  was  un(|uestionsble  pvtoru 
loquy  on  the  left  side.  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  a  tubercular  eavity  or  cavities  ex- 
isted in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  and 
that  consequently  our  patient  (without  at  all 
mispectsng  it  herself)  bore  about  her  a  dia- 
ease  which  must,  in  no  long  time,  prove  fatal 
to  her. 

She  remained  in  the  hospital  till  December 
the  Sd.  On  that  day,  as  the  skin  was  nearly 
well»  and  the  pectoral  symptoms  appeared 
•tationarv,  it  was  arranged  at  the  visit  that 
•be  should  leave  the  house  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
doring  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  she  brooght 
ap  suddenly  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from 
the  lanes,  and  presently  expired. 

The  lelit  lung,  in  its  upper  lobe  especially, 
waa  found,  as  yon  know,  full  of  tubercles. 
There  were  several  cavities  near  its  summit, 
^omfDunicating  with  each  other  and  with  the 


larger  air-ttibes.  A  thin  atraig  of  Uoodi 
traceable  into  one  of  these,  the  moatR 
from  the  trachea,  where  it  ended  in  a  4 
irregular  4rIot.  No  vessels  from  wbicb  t^ 
blood  might  have  proceeded  w«re  dstectible. 
We  once  fancied,  indeed,  that  we  saw  the 
orifice  of  a  minute  blood-vessel,  bat  veeoold 
not  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  so;  if  it 
were,  it  must  have  been  an  extremely  saaall 
one. 

lliere  were  few  or  no  marks  of  disease  in 
the  other  lung. 

In  this  case,  yoa  will  do  well  to  reaaxfc 
the  facility  with  which  the  diagnosis  was  de- 
termined by  auseultatioa,  the  occnrrence  of 
death  during  the  first  attack  of  bagmonhage, 
and  the'  absence  of  any  rupture  of  a  la^ 
vessel  to  explain  that  hemorrhage. 

The  other  patient  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded was  Daniel  E  n,  a  stableman,  ST 
years  old.  He  came  into  the  hospital  en 
the  9f  d  November,  and  died  December  Otk. 

He  complained  of  coogh,  whiefa  har- 
rassed  him  at  night  especially,  or  whenever 
he  lay  down.  He  said  he  had  had  a  And 
cough  about  three  weeks ;  that  he  expecto- 
rated white  phlegm  ;  that,  aboot  a  fmtaight 
before,  he  had  coughed  np  suddenly,  and  for 
the  first  time,  nearly  a  pint  of  dark-cok»red 
blood,  and  that  he  had  spat  blood  in  smaller 
qustttities  several  times  since. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  been  snbyect  ts 
cough,  every  winter,  for  years ;  bat  it  had 
never  before  "  laid  him  up.'*  He  stated 
Chat  he  had  lately  been  obliged  to  sit  up  ia 
bed  for  three  nights  successively.  We  al- 
ways found  him  lyi^g  upon  his  right  side, 
and  he  told  as  that  any  other  position  imme- 
diately increased  his  congh.  Aa  yoa  saw 
these  patients  Irom  day  to  day,  I  only  re- 
mind yon  of  the  most  prominent  of  tbetr 
symptoms.  Yoa  know  that  wtscaltatiaB  gave 
precisely  the  same  results,  the  same  aneqoi- 
vocal  evidence  of  pectoriloqny,  as  ia  the 
former  case ;  only  here  it  was  in  the  rigki 
long. 

Now  this  man  was  not  emaciated,  and 
bore  in  his  countenance  none  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  disease  of  which  he  was  djing. 

You  saw  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. The  right  lung  was  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter,  and  had  a  considerable 
cavity  in  its  upper  lobe.  The  left  was  com. 
paratively  sound.  The  cavity  communicated 
with  one  of  the  principal  broachial  divtsioss, 
by  means  of  a  large  straight  air-tabe  rannmg 
obliquely  from  the  oavity,  downwards  and 
inwards*  This  circumstance  explaina  very 
satisfactorily  the  effect  of  position  in  empty- 
ing the  cavity  and  exciting  cough* 

Here,  again,  yoa  will  notice  the  oopiooa 
hasmoptysis  occurring,  for  the  first  time,  at 
an  advanced  period  of  the  disease  \  and  the 
decisive  information  famished  by  a  single 
spplicatioa  of  the  stethoscope,  ia  regard  to 
the  real  nature  (of  which  we  might  other- 
wiae  have  been  tuc^tain)  of  oar  patieat*s 
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coBiplaist.  There  are  bow  foor  or  five  other 
inataDceeof  the  very  tame  thing  amongst  my 
own  patiente  in  oor  warde, 

I  shall  take  theopportttoUy  afforded  me  by 
these  two  caeee,  and  by  another  case  which 
baa  also  terminated  fatally  here  during  the 
last  week,  and  of  which  1  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, to  offer  vou  some  remarks  upon  pul- 
monary haemorrhage ;  chiefly  in  respect  to  its 
pathology,  and  its  general  import  ns  a  prog- 
nostic symptom.  Yon  ought  to  know,  that 
"  spitting  of  blood"  may  depend  upon  seve- 
ral distinct  morbid  conditions :  it  will  be  my 
object  to  eiplain  some  of  these  conditions, 
and,  if  1  can,  to  render  your  future  observa- 
tion of  this  symptom,  whether  here  or  else- 
where, more  interesting  and  more  instruc- 
tive than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

It  i»  commonly  said  of  a  person  who  hap- 
pens to  spit  blood,  that  he  has  br<dcen  a 
blood-vessel  in  his  lungs.  When  blopd  flows 
profusely  from  an  external  wound,  you  may 
often  see  that  it  issues  from  a  large  vessel 
which  has  been  laid  open ;  and  hence,  by  a 
very  natural  though  deceptive  analogy,  you 
might  be  led  to  infer,  that,  in  every  copious 
hemorrhage,  whether  from  an  external 
wound  or  from  infernal  parts  through  some 
of  the  naloral  outlets  of  the  body,  the  blood 
really  escapes  through  an  opening  in  the 
sides  of  some  one  (or  more)  connderable 
bloodF-vessel.  This  used  to  be  held  as  good 
jnedical  doctrine ;  but  tbe-progress  of  patho- 
■logical  knowledge  has  shewn  it  to  be  ua- 
sound«  It  u  still  the  doctrine  of  the  public, 
and  it  even  continues  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
laagaage  aad  writings  of  many  of  the  mem. 
hers  of  oor  own  profession. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  vome  cases  of 
pofanonaiT  hiemorrhage  do  depend  upon  the 
rapture  ot  vessels  of  a  certain  magnitude; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  by  far  the 
greater  nmnber  of  instances,  there  is  no  le- 
sion, detectible  by  dissection,  of  either  veins 
or  artaries ;  but  the  blood  is  poured  out  by 
(what  is  called)  eihaiation  ^t.  e.  it  procee<b 
from  those  natural  pores  or  channels  which 
constitute,  or  are  connected  with,  the  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  the  minuter  blood- 
vessels, and  which  are  called  exhalants. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  bleeding  from  the 
lonp,  but  of  internal  hsemorrhage  generally ; 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  cerebrtU 
hsmorrhage. 

The  particular  vessels  injured  in  the  first 
and  sBUiller  class  of  cases,  and  the  nature 
aad  cause  of  the  breach  made  in  their  sides, 
are  mattenaobjeot  to  infinite  variety.  Some- 
times the  apertnres  through  which  the  blood 
is  extraTSsated  are  the.  results  of  a  disorga- 
nising process  which  has  commenced  in  the 
coau  Of  the  vessels  themselves ;  as  when, 
for  example,  lafge  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  or  of  its  primary  branches,  burst  and 
pour  their  contents  into  the  tracheal  or  bron- 
chial tubes.  Sometitatea  a  large  blood-vessel 


is  laid  open  by  the  gradual  endoaehaMafc  Md 
extension  of  disease  from  oontigneas  paHik 
It  would  be  very  natural  for  you  to  sop* 
pose,  that  where  the  hssmonhage  (as  in  the 
two  cases  bef<trs  «4)  baa  betii  eopious,  and 
co-existent  with  tuhsitalar  excavatioaa  in 
the  lung,  the  blood  has  proceeded  from  lafge 
vessels  which  had  been  laid  open  daring  the 
softening  and  expulsion  of  the  tabeicles,  or 
by  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  ulceradng 
cavities.  But,  in  fact,  this  is  very  raseJy 
the  case;  and  soais  modem  writers  hate 
sought  to  explain  the  iafreqaency  of  hmmop- 
tysis  from  tUa  eause,  bv  stating  that  the  ar- 
terial tiasae  peiaesies  a  low  degree  of  vitality, 
and  thereby  ^sists  and  avoids  the  destnio- 
tion  in  whidi  the  amreundlng  tissues  are  in- 
volved. This  tsplaaatioo  supposeethat  the 
bands  which  are  not  unfrequently  seen 
stretching  aeroea  tahevcalar  vomlos^,  are 
really  blood-veasela  that  have  escaped  the 
disorganisip|[  process.  Soch  seems  to  have 
been  the  notion  entertained  by  Bayle,  and  it 
has  been  more  recently  and  more  expressly 
advanced  by  Croveilhier.  But  according  to 
the  more  accurate  observaticn  of  Laenaec 
and  Andral,  the  bands  observed,  in  some 
.cases,  thus  crossing  the  cavities,  arecomr 
posed  of  the  natural  tissue  of  the  long ; 
condensed,  indeed,  and  often  loaded  with 
tuberculous  matter,  but  seldom  contaiaiag 
blood-vessels.  I«eunee  statea  expressly^ 
that  "  he  never  found  a  vessel  ef  any  conse- 
quence included  within  thesobstance  of  these 
bands,  which  he  reseaibles  to  the  columns 
camen  of  the  heart  in  appearance ;  that  no 
such  example  occurs  in  Bayle's  book,  wh« 
had,  however,  mentioned  to  him,  inconvei^ 
sation,  one  tfutenesoaJy  in  which  fatal  hmmor- 
rhege  took  place  from  the  rupture  of  a  vessel 
that  extended  across  a  very  large  cavity." 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  Laennec  had  been 
able  to  detect  blood-vessels  at  all  in  these 
hands,  they  formed  but  a  small  part  of  their 
thickness,  were  generally  obliterated,'  and 
traceable  for  a  very  small  distance  only ;  the 
vascular  appearance  being  soon  lost  in  the 
pHulmonary  tissue  of  which  the  colomns  con* 
sisted.  According  to  the  same  author,-  the 
tubercles  press  aside  and  separate  the  bloed<* 
vessels,  which  are  often  to  be  aeen,  of  con- 
siderable sise,  lining,  as  it  were,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of,  the  sides  of  a  cavity ;  some^ 
times  a  little  flattened,  but  seldom  obliterated, 
while  their  smaller  ramifications,  which  ex- 
tend towards  the  excavations  or  towards 
crude  tubercles,  are  become  quite  impervi* 
ons.  Dr.  Baillie  had  in  this  country  noticed 
previously  the  same  condition  of  theae  ves» 
sels.  '*  When  blood-vessels  (he  says)  are 
traced  into  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  I  have 
found  them,  upon  examination,  very  muth 
contracted  just  before  they  reach  the  abscesa, 
so  that  the  opening  of  their  extremities  haa 
been  closed  up  entirely.  On  such  occasions 
it  will  require  a  probe  to  be  pushed  with  a 
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good  deal-  of  force,  in  order  to  open  again 
their  eKtremitiea<  In  these  contncted  vee- 
eele  the  blood  is  coagulated,  as  it  is  under 
sknilar  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  This  change  in  the  blood-yessels  is, 
■no  dottbt,  with  a  view  to  prevent  large  hte- 
BR>rrhages  from  taking  place,  which  would 
certainly  be  almost  immediately  fatal." 

Andral,  again,  states  that  he  had  only 
once  seen  the  orifice  of  a  raptured  vessel 
from  which  the  blood  that  filled  a  tubercnlar 
oavity  had  probably  proceeded.  This  Tesoel 
was  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  that  had 
traversed  the  empty  space,  and  had  been 
broken.  The  mouth  of  the  vessel  wm 
plugged  by  a  small  fibrinous  ooaguhim, 
whi<m  was  easily  eitracted,  and  then  the 
pervious  condition  of  the  vessel  became  ap- 
parent. 

Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the  cavities  of 
which  1  have  been  speaking  are  found  foil 
of  blood,  though  no  lacerated  vessel  can  be 
traced  in  them.  More  commonly  the  tuber- 
culous or  puriform  matter  which  they  con- 
tain, is  more  or  less  tinged  of  a  red  colour, 
inm  tho  admixture  of  blood.  In  both  tliese 
cases,  the  blood  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
aort  of  exhalation  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

All  the  examples  of  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  that  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  may 
he  looked  upon  as  illustrations  of  the  primary 
apectes  of  eymptomatic  hflsmorrhage  -—  of 
memorrhage,  t.  «.  symptomatic  of  organic 
disease  in  the  very  part  from  which  the 
blood  proceeds. 

But,  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
Uood,  in  hasmoptysis,  is  txhaied  from  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  air-pas* 
sages;  for,  when  this  surface  is  examined 
in  the  dead  body,  and  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  perfectly  entire,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trachea  to  the  re- 
motest divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  as 
Car,  at  least,  as  minute  dissection  can  follow 
Ihem.  The  membrane  in  such  cases  is 
oometimes  partially  red — sometimes  pale, 
or  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  vascularity. 
The  former  of  these  appearaaoes  results 
Irom  the  continued  turgescence  of  the  capiU 
lary  vesseb ;  the  latter  is  the  coasequence 
of  their  having  been  completely  emptied  by 
^e  ultimate  hnmorrbage.  Alt  this  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  what  is  well  known  to  occur  in 
haemorrhaeea  from  other  mucous  surfaces, 
and  e^ecially  from  that  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

When  blood  is  thus  exhaled  from  the 
macoos  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  the 
b»morrhage  may  be  purely  4dhpatkie,  i.  o. 
it  may  be  inde^^endent  of  any  discoverable 
edtaratioD  of  texture,  either  in  the  mucous 
aurface  itself,  or  in  any  other  part  which,  by 
leason  of  some  intelligible  connexion  of 
atracnare,  or  relation,  seems  capable  of  in- 
ilaeiidag  the  capillary  cifcnlatKm  of  that 


mambrase.    But  the  oocumsco  in 

liary   hamorrbage   strictly    idiopotbic    bas 

prcbably  been  more  frequently  aflbnaed  thaa 

rpved.  Active  haemorrhage  tnm.  tbe  hosfs 
stated  by  systematic  writera  to  be  tbe 
hemorrhage  of  adolescence,  as  eplataxia  is 
that  of  childhood.  I  believe,  however,  tbatt 
idiopathic  hemoptysis  is  very  rara  indeed, 
unless  we  may  consider  as  soeb  certain  eaaev 
of  viearieus  bssmorriiaga,  whicb  are  eaC- 
dently  common.  Andral  infonna  va,  tbar, 
in  one  instance  only,  in  which 
from  the  surface  of  the 
been  the  immediate  and  apparently  the  sole 
cause  of  death,  had  he  everfouna  tbe  seb- 
stance  of  the  lungs  free  from  tnbereles  and 
perfectly  healthy.  He  doea  net,  however, 
state  whether  in  this  instance  tbe  kmrt  abe 
was  in  its  natural  condition — aa  important 
omission,  as  I  shall  presently  ahew  yea.  Me 
relates,  indeed,  as  an  example  of  idiopathic 
hemoptysis,  the  case  of  a  yoong  aaaa  who 
snfilered  profuse  hoHuorrhage  fnm  tbe  hmga 
on  four  several  occasions »  between  tbe  age 
of  twelve  and  eighteen,  witboot  any  appa- 
rent detriment  to  his  health,  wbicb  remained 
excellent.  It  is  consistent,  however,  with 
much  experience,  to  suppose  that  orade  ta- 
bercles  might  have  occupied  the  longs  ia 
this  person,  and  have  sufisced,  on  tbe  appb- 
cation  of  some  exciting  cause,  to  detenaine 
the  hemorrhage,  althoo^  as  yet  tbeir  pie> 
sence  was  not  indicated  by  any  other  sign. 
Almost  every  systematic  writer  quofea,  aa  aa 
example  of  idiopathic  hemorrhage  from  tbe 
hingst  the  story  of  a  Roman  govenor  (men- 
tioned by  Pliny)  who  lived  to  tbe  age  of 
ninety,  though  he  was  afflicted  with  bnbitani 
hemoptysis.  The  frequent  citation  of  this 
supposed  instance  is  of  itself  a 
proof  that  spontaneous  pnlmoaary 
rhage  is  far  from  being  coaunoa. 

Ceteris  paribiu,  the  tUmasiiiam  topnlraonary 
hemorrhage  is  iocreasea  by  whatever  tandn 
to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  and 
to  compresa  the  lungs.  And  it  ia  on  this 
principle  that  some  have  atfesespted  to  ae<- 
count  for  tbe  frequency  of  hemoptyoia  ia 
peiaons  with  crooked  spines— in  tailors  who 
ait  continually  in  a  bending  poatnre—ia 
young  women  who  apply  tigbt  Uuang  mend 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  chest— -and  in  tboae 
who  labour  under  dropsy  of  the  belly.  He- 
moptysis accompanying  ascites  baa  beam 
known  to  cease  at  cmce  on  the  periomance 
of  tbe  operation  of  tapping,  and  to  recor 
upon  the  re*  accumulation  of  the  dropsical 
fluid;  and  this  not  on  one  occasion  only, 
but  so  often  and  regulariy  as  to  prednde  aM 
notion  of  accidental  coincidence.  Tb^e 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  this 
class  of  cases,  or  at  least  in  a  vast  minority 
of  them,  the  bemop^sis  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  of 
tbe  lungs. 

Them  if  a  fpmn  of  pv^monaiy  beaoKrhaga 
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•^<o  ndudi  I  have  abvady  aiUnded  tta  being 
oommon^-^which  is  wMnetimM  called  consti- 
tationai,  and  which  is  vicarioas  of  some 
other  natural  or  morbid  discbarge,  and  most 
frequently  of  all  of  the  menstrual  discharge 
in  females.^  If  this  cannot  strictly  be  re- 
garded as  idiopathic,  it  msy  be  considered 
as  forming  a  link  of  connexion,  as  lying  mid- 
way, between  symptomatic  and  idiopathic 
faemoRhages.  Some  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  of  httmoptyeis  have  fallen  under 
my  observation  in  this  hospital.  It  is  som»- 
timee,  but  rarely,  attended  with  danger  to 
life.  There  are  many  very  carious  and 
well  authenticated  facts  upon  record  con- 
cerning this  sinjgular  form  of  iuemorrhagt  by 
devimtion,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Women 
have  been  known  to  menstruate  in  this  way, 
if  the  expression  be  allowable,  through  the 
lungSy  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  life  during  which  that  function 
usually  continues ;  and  this  without  any  im. 
pairment  of  their  general  health.  You  will 
find  aach  cases  (tetailed  by  Pinel  and  by 
Holiman.  At  present  I  can  only  thus  briefly 
alhide  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
hemorrhage  which  takes  place  by  exhalation 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, is  dependent.  In  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  instances,  upon  incurable  orgaoic 
disease.  Such  cases  belong  to  the  secondary 
species  of  symptomatic  hemorrhage;  the 
disease  of  which  it  ts  symptomatic  being 
seated  elsewhere  than  in  the  very  membrane 
whence  the  blood  escapes.  The  complaint 
of  which  hemoptysis  ia  by  far  the  most  frs- 
queotly  symptomatic,  is  undoubtedly  tuber* 
cular  phthisis.  Where  the  tubercles  are 
found  upon  dissection  to  be  yet  crude  and 
entire,  and  no  breach  can  be  detected  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  no  question  can  be  en- 
tertained about  the  immediate  seat  of  ihe 
bleeding ;  and  even  where  cavities  exist, 
especially  if  they  contain  no  blood,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  most  cases  the  hiemorrhage  has 
had  a  similar  origin. 

When  hemoptysis  is  thus  actually  symp- 
tomatic of  tubercular  disease  of  the  <ttnga» 
H  is  liable  to  considerable  variety  in  regud 
to  the  period  of  its  first  occurrenoe,  and  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 

There  are  many  persons  in  whom  the  first 
attack  of  hemoptysis  precedes,  for  months, 
and  even  for  many  years,  the  primary  symp- 
toms of  unequivocal  phthisis. 

There  are  others  in  whom  the  first  attack 
of  hemoptysis  is  immediately  followed  by 
aR  the  well-known  signs  which  declare  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs. 

Afaay,  again,  do  not  spit  blood  until  the 
tubercles  have  reached  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  advancement,  and  the  phthisiGai 
symptoms  have  been  for  some  time  clearly 
marked ;  and  occasionally  in  such  cases,  ss  in 
the  instance  of  our  female  patient,  the  first 
hemorrhage  proves  fatal. 


lastly,  it  is  fiu  firom  being  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  pulmonary  consumption  run  its 
whole  course,  and  terminate  in  death,  with- 
out having  been  attended  with  any  expecto- 
ration of  blood. 

Andral  gives  the  following  statement  as 
the  result  of  his  own  observation,  in  regard 
to  the  relative  frequency  of  these  several 
modes  of  connexion  between  hemoptysis  and 
consumption  :— 

Of  the  persons  whom  he  had  known  to  die 
of  this  disease,  one  in  six  never  spat  blood 
at  all.  Three  in  six,  or  one  half  of  the  whole 
number,  did  not  spit  blood  until  the  exist- 
ence of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  was  already 
made  certain  by  unequivocal  symptoms :  in 
the  remaining  two-sixths  the  hemoptysis 
preceded  the  other  symptoms  of  tuberonlar 
disease,  and  tumgd  to  mark  the  period  of  its 
commencement. 

Bv  this  comparative  statement  ^ou  will 
see  now  very  frequently  hemoptysis  Occurs 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  connected  with  tuber- 
cular phthisis.  Under  this  author^  observa- 
tion it  happened  in  five  cases  out  of  six. 
In  Louis's  experience,  however,  the  propor* 
tion,  though  vei^  large,  is  not  quite  so  great 
as  Andral  found  it.  Among  87  instances  of 
consumption  there  were  57,  or  four  in  every 
six,  in  which  hemoptysis  had  been  pre* 
sent. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  so  fre- 
Quently  refer  to  these  French  authorities.  I 
GO  BO  for  two  reasons ;  Ist,  because  I  wish 
to  excite  your  attention  to  their  writings, 
which  (those  of  Andral  and  Laennec  espe- 
cially) are  full  of  valuable  and  interesting 
matter;  and  2dly,  because  they  supply  me 
with  what  is  much  wanted  among  ourselves, 
▼is.  conclusions  drawn  from  trustworthy 
numerical  statementt  made  on  a  large  leofe. 
The  practical  information  to  be  derived  from 
tabular  accounts  of  this  kind  is  perhaps 
more  useful,  as  it  is  certainly  more  secure 
from  fallacy  and  suspicion  than  almost  any 
other. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
spitting  of  blood  that  occurs  in  connexion  with 
tubercular  phthisis,  is  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  indicative  of  the  eiutence  of  tuber*' 
cles  in  the  lungs ;  or  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  precede  and  give  accaeUm  ta  their 
formation  in  these  organs.  This  question 
has  evidently  been  suggested  by  those  cases 
(ooastituting,  according  to  Andrsl,  one- third 
of  all  that  happen)  in  which  the  ordinary 
signs  of  phthisis  begin  to  manifest  themselves 
immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  pri^ 
mary  hemoptysis,  or  a  short  time  afterwards. 
Morton,  who  has  noticed  this  kind  of  pul- 
monary hemorrhage,  includes  among  his 
9tcies'of  phthisis,  uie  <<  phthisis  ah  hemop- 
toe;"  and  Cellcn  held  that  spitting  of 
blood  was  often  the  coum  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. It  is  a  very  important  question, 
and  though  I  cannot  enter  fully  into  its  dis- 
cussion now,  I  shall,  if  our  time  will  let  me. 
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BOktiiBi  certftin  fiicta  that  bear  upon  ito  de- 
termioatioii,  before  I  conclude  thia  lectare. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Among  the  New   Zealanden    and    Natives  of 
$ome  rfthe  PolyneUan  Islands, 

By  George  Benkett,  E«i.M.R.C.S.  F.L.S. 

&c.  &c. 
[Coneladcd  from  page  489.] 

NATIVK8  appear  to  bave  no  compassion 
one    for   the   otbcr.    Wben   suffcrinjr 
under    siclcncas,    more  particularly   if 
tbcy  consider  the  disease  irremediable, 
tbev  would  sometimes  remove  the  suf- 
ferer to  a  separate  hut,  erected  on  pur- 
pose for  him*  %v1)ere  he  usuallv  perishes 
from  neglect.    Sometimes,  if  the  suf- 
ferer lingers  for  some  time,  they  dis- 
patch him  with  their  clubs  and  spears ; 
imd  even  would  bury  them   alive,  but 
thia  was  onlv  done  when  the  patient 
was   considered    past    recovery*.     In 
India  this  indifference  to  a  person  suf- 
fering from  disease  also  exists.    In  that 
country  it  has  sometimes  reference  to 
caste,  but  more  commonly  to  that  apa- 
thy so  usually   found  among  natives. 
Bishop  Heber  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
friend  of  his  "  who  some  months  ago 
found  a  miserable  wretch,  a  groom  out 
of  employ,  who  had  crept,  sick  of  a 
dysentery,  into  his  court-yard.    He  had 
there  remained  in  a  corner  on  the  pave- 
ment two  days  and   nights.     Perha[>s 
twenty  servants  had  been  eating  their 
meals  daily  within  six  yards  of  him,  yet 
none  had   relieved  him,  none  had  so 
jnuch  as  carried  him  into  the  shelter  of 
one  of   the  out-houses,    nor  had  any 
taken  the  troulile  to  tell  their  master. 
When  reproved  for  this,  their  answer 
was     "He   was    not   our    kinsman." 
^  Whose  business  was  it?'*    *'  How  did 
we  know  that  the  sahib  would  like  to  be 
troubledt?" 


•  When  I  rUlled  the  Bay  of  lalanda  in  New 
Zealand  In  Joly  182»,  I  waa  requeated  to  rUlt  a 
nailve  female  labouring  under  lUneas,  (occasioned 
by  an  lnJudic»ou»  nae  of  mercnry,  given  to  herby 
•a  EurMiean).  8h«  hwl  been  reiuored  from  her 
naualdweUlogby  her  relatione,  and  I  found  her 
lying  In  the  open  air  during  the  time  •  t«»PO"gr 
hut  waa  erecting  for  her  '«*«?*»<>"•  i"**.*^*** 
on  the  event  of  her  dying,  ^^^^  ,^JSi^*^ 
tnrat) »  thla  wna  uanallf  done  when  the  dlae«a« 
waa  expecUd  to  h*ve  a jteUl  *«'f*"»**/V"-«-,^. 
t  Hebert  Journal  on  Ihdla,  vol.  8d,  pp-»a6Z-«* 


When  1  had  a  number  of  the  nmtM9& 
of  R<5iiNna  atiffering  under  intemakfess 
fever  on  board  the  ship  Sophin,  tlio« 
who  had  relations  received  every  attea- 
tion  from  them  as  long  as  they  were  net 
past  recovery ;  those,  however,  so 
kind  to  their  relations,  would  ace  lb< 
death  of  others  with  the  roost  perfect 
indifference,  and  would  not  even  admi- 
nister  to  the  wants  of  the  helpless ;  and 
when  I  requested  them  to  give  their  as- 
sistauce  tooneof  their  suffertngcoonlrT- 
men,  if  they  did  comply,  it  was  with  *be 
most  apparent  reluctance ;  indeed,  tbev 
would  frequently  reqnire  an  cxerrise  of 
authority  to  compel  them ;  and  how 
miserable  was  that  benevolence  wbirb 
was  forced !  At  this  time  (i3th  March* 
1830)  when  we  had  so  many  ack  on 
board,  there  was  amontf  them  a  number 
also  of  natives  of  Tongatabu.  One 
named  Tuutuulelei,  who  %vas  past  reco- 
very, but  lingered  for  some  time,  was 
thrown  overboard  by  his  eonntryman ; 
he  was  picked  up  again  by  the  boat  of 
the  schooner,  Minerra,  which  was  in 
company  with  us  at  the  time.  On  re- 
monstrating with  the  natives  for  this 
act  of  barbarity,  they  were  unconscion^i 
of  having  done  wrong.  As  he  still  lin- 
gered several  days  after  this,  be  was  ob- 
served by  one  of'the  officers  carried  into 
the  chains  by  his  countrymen,  who  in- 
tended again  to  throw  him  overboard, 
as  they  said  he  was  past  recovery.  It  was 
not  permitted,  but  poor  Tuutuulelei  died 
shortly  afterwards,  and  his  body  wu 
then  committed  to  the  deep.  Frequently 
I  hare  seen  a  poor  natiye  tottering  along 
the  deck  with  his  coco-nut  shell  for 
water,  without  any  one  of  the  natives  in 
health  attempting  to  render  him  the 
least  assistance,  but  amused  themselves 
by  ridiculing  his  tottering  gait  and  ema- 
ciated appearance.  Our  sailors,  how- 
ever, set  them  a  better  example,  for 
they  always  expressed  a  readiness  to 
assist  the  helpless  natives. 

Natives  are  apt  to  exaggerate  acci- 
dent?, and  so  are  the  lower  class  of 
people  in  this  country,  proceeding  from 
a  rage  for  the  wonderful,  or  in  order  to 
excite  attention.  I  was  sent  for  in  great 
haste  one  evening  at  New  Zealand  to 
attend  the  brother  of  a  chief,  who  it  was 
said  by  the  messenger  "had  crushed  both 
his  legs  to  atoms  by  a  spar  falling  across 
them.  "  When  going  on  shore,  1  was 
considering  of  amputation,  and  if  my 

Eatient  died  under  the  o|ieration,  what 
is  countrymen  would  think  of  it.    On 
arriving  on  shore,  I  was  ushered  into  a 
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•mall  hut,  la  which  I  found  mypatient, 
and  bis  wife  was  assiilnously  attentive  to 
her  duties  in  attending;  on  her  unfortunate 
hosband.  The  "  crushed  Isf^s,"  how- 
ever, did  not  exist.  I  found  the  injury 
he  had  sustained  was  a  severe  contusion 
from  a  rope  getting^  across  the  thigh 
%vhen  he  was  employed  in  dragging  down 
spars.    This  patient  soon  recovered. 

At  New  Zealand  not  a  single  case  of 
scrotal  enlargement,  or  elephantiasis, 
came  under  my  observation;  but  this 
disease  prevails  to  an  extensive  degree 
at  the  Polynesian  islands:  its  cause  is 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for :  Europeans 
become  afflicted  with  it  as  well  as  na- 
tives after  they  have  resided  some  time 
on  the  islands.  At  Tahiti  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  worthy  missionary,  who 
has  now  attained  a  good  age :  he  was 
unfortunately  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
He  informed  me  that  be  suffers  no  pain 
until  (at  no  certain  periods)  the  parox- 
ysms come  on,  the  first  indication 
of  which  was  pain  in  the  groin, 
passing  to  the  knee  and  leg,  but 
sometimes  Uie  pain  in  the  groin  and 
leg  commenced  at  the  same  time ;  this 
was  followed  by  a  swellimp  of  the  in-' 
guinal  glands,  attended  by  febrile  symp- 
toms. Nausea,  vomiting,  and.  some- 
times.delirium,  fallow  the  attack.  Ac- 
tive purgatives,  taken  on  the  first  symp- 
toms appearing,  tend  to  mitigate  the 
paroxysms.  During  the  severe  pain, 
opium  is  obliged  to  be  taken  to  obtain 
relief.  After  the  paroxysm  has  passed, 
a  lingering  but  slight  pain  will  remain 
for  some  days  after,  attended  by  much 
debility.  Exposure  to  cold  predisposes 
the  person  to  a  paroxysm.  It  attacks 
females  as  well  as  males ;  and  a  lady  at 
Tahiti  informed  me  that  she  was  desirous 
of  removing  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  as  she  baa  for  tome  time  felt 
svmptoms  of  an  attack.  It  is  remarked 
toat  persons  liring  inland  are  not  so 
liable  to  the  disease  as  those  resident  on 
the  coasts :  this  has  been  remarked  in 
Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India*.    At 

«  Mr.  Uanhall  obsenrM,  tliat  "  tome  clisaet 
of  people  wr«  znnch  more  liable  to  the  dl»eaae 
then  oti-ers.  'The  half-'easte  race  and  the  pure 
Sloshateee  ere  perticiilarly  obhoxloui  to  It.  In 
Oelle*  I  eappoee  nearly  one-kaif  0/  the  adulle  of 
the  former  claea  are  more  or  le«s  affected  with 
morbid  enlergementa  of  eome  parte  of  their  body. 
ThedesceodanUof  aoralxed  Earopcaoe  are  liable 
to  be  affected.  Only  one  loiitance  ie  known  of  a 
perioo  born  in  Europe  having  had  elephantlanfe 
In  Ceylon.  Thig  indlrldaal  wae  a  Savoyard,  and 
had  resided  abont  fortv  ye  are  in  GaUe.  Malaya, 
Coffreye,  and  the  natiTee  of  the  penlneula  of 
India,  appear  10  be  little  liable  to  the  dioeaae,"— 
VueoMes  •/ Ceylon,  p.  Tt&, 


Tahiti  I  saw  a  young  man,  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  bom  of  European  parents,' 
who  bad  commenced  suffering  from  this 
disease.  The  native  name  of  this  dis- 
ease at  Tahiti  is  f^f^. 

Change  of  air  is  considered  l>eneficial 
to  the  disease,  and  frequently  arrests  its 
progress.  Mr.  Marshall  obserTes,  that 
*''  Persons  labouring  under  elephantiasis 
generally  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  pro- 
gress ot  the  disease  hy  a  removal  to  a 
part  of  the  ifland  wliere  it  is  not  en- 
deinial.  An  iuhaliitant  of  Galle  had, 
at  regular  intervals,  the  febrile  pa- 
roxysm, and  a  concomitant  effusion  in 
one  of  his  legs.  He  changed  his  place 
of  abode  from  Qalle  to  Jaffna,  where 
he  resided  about  a  year.  Uliile  av 
Jaffna  he  had  not  a  single  paroxysm  of 
the  disease.  At  the  termination  of  the 
above  period  he  returned  to  Oalle,  and 
had  the  usual  febrile  paroxysm  ia  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  *." 

Hydrocele  is  a  verv  prevalent  disease 
among  the  natives  ot  Tahiti ;  broncbo- 
cele  also  exists,  but  is  not  common.  I 
remarked  also  several  young  men  af- 
flicted with  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon. During  my  stay  at  Tahiti,  I  at^ 
tended  several  natives  afllicted  with  ab- 
scesses -of  enormous  extent.  AtMata- 
vai  district  I  visited  a  female  who  had 
an  abscess  extending  from  the  ear  to  the 
nose,  and  almost  closing  the  eye  of  the 
ri^ht  side.  I  made  an  extensive  incision 
with  my  lancet,  and  gave  exit  to  about 
two  pints  of  matter,  aYter  which  my  pa- 
tient expressed  herself  much  relieved : 
^  yam  or  breadfruit  poultice  was  direct- 
ed to  be  applied.  On  entering  another 
native  dwelling,  the  patient  1  was  to 
have  seen  no  longer  existed  1  she  was  a 
fine  and  beautiful  young  woman,  with 
her  head  decorated  with  Aow^rs,  and 
had,  the  day  previous,  complained  of  s 
pain  in  the  chest,  for  which  a  blister 
bad  been  applied  by  one  of  the  mission- 
aries. It  was  difficult  to  account  for 
her  death,  and  the  body  was  not  per* 
mitted  to  be  opened. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  in* 
judicious  use  of  mercury,  formerly  a(?- 
ministered  to  the  natives  by  persons  in- 
competent of  judging  whether  the  dis- 
ease they  were  treating  was  or  was  not 
syphilitic,  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
injury  to  the  constitutioob  of  tlie  natives. 
I  saw,  at  Tahiti,  several  natives  afflicted 
with  ulcers,  which  were  declared    by 

*  Manhall  oa  the  Olsetwes  of  Ceylon,  p.  296, 
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fectly  cured.  "  If  at  fUkanw,''  be  Mid, 
"  I  should  have  been  pni  into  the 
f^ouod,  dUeaae  so  very  bad ;  nonr  plettty 
well."  his  to  be  regretted  thai  this 
disease  commits  such  ravages  amoog  the 
Polynesian  natives,  merely  from  the 
want  of  medical  assistance  *. 

Among  the  native  medicinal  plants  at 
the  Island  of  Tahiti,  was  a  parasitical 
plant  called  Mavi,  by  the  natives  Den.* 
drobium  teretifoliiim.  The  leaves  are 
round,  narrow,  and  fle:'hy.  I  found  it 
bearing  its  white  flowers  in  October 
1829.  This  plant  is  used,  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  acute  pains  in  the 
head,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
by  bruising  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  said  to 
readily  give  relief f. 

The  Tahitans  have  also  a  plant  named 
taa-taa-hiara,  which  they  used  medici- 
nally. It  is  pounded  up,  mixed  wiih  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  strained, 
and  is  sometimes  also  mixed  with  other 
herbs  and  oil,  and  is  used  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism,  &c.  It  is 
applied  on  the  fibres  of  the  mon-haari 
(cy  penis  sp.),  to  keep  it  moist  J. 
They  also  use  aspecies  of  cypems,  called 
by  the  natives  mou-niu,  for  recent 
wounds.  The  plant  is  bruised,  or  chew« 
ed,  and  applied  to  the  wound,  and  seems 
to  have  a  stimulating  property. 

At  Tongatabu,  among  their  medicinal 
plants  there  is  one  called  bv  the  natives 
Ufi,  the  Fagara  euodia  of  Forster.  The 
leaves  have  a  powerful  but  not  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
both  as  an  external  and  internal  remedy 
in  various  complaints.  When  suffering 
from  headaches  they  take  it  internally, 
and  they  apply  it  externally  to  swelled 
legs,  ruptures,  or  any  external  wounds 
or  braises.  The  method  of  preparation 
for  administration  internally,  is  as  fol- 
lows :— The  leaves  are  pounded,  and 
water  gradually  added,  and,  after  being 
well  worked  up  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 

•  It  WM  at  the  ialaod  of  Botuma  onlf  whcra 
a  fee  wu  tendered  to  me  for  medical  asiUtance, 
which  acually  consisted  of  on*  of  the  mats  of 
oatlf  e  mannflMtora.  The  most  carious  fee  oflOered 
was  bj  a  chief,  who  seemed  deeply  to  regret  th« 
loss  of  an  only  child  from  dysentery.  **  If  I 
'  knew  doctor  on  board,"  said  be,  **  I  weuld  sead 
li  for  doctor  to  visit  my  child,  and  (Ive  him  as  pre- 
sent,  if  ho  make  my  child  well,  '  fioo  hogs  and 
two  wiott  /  /* " 

t  A  specimen  of  this  plant,  which  I  gaUiervd 

on  the  6th  of  October,  1821),  was  so  teoaoiovs  of 

,    life,  that,  although  hung  in  the  sun.  It  ohsiigvd 

'    from  flower  into  fruit,  and  did  not  die  oiiUI  the 

7th  of  November,  1829. 

t  The  fibres  of  the  stalk  of  this  latter  plai«l  sf  i 

f,  used  for  strainiag  kava,  arrow>rool|  |»Vi  iMMt^if 

}  the  Society  Islands, 
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Iboae  who  usually  treated  tbese  cases 
Cthe  misaioDaries)  as  proceeding  from 
venereal  causes,  and  the  patient  under* 
went»  accordingly,  a  mercurial  treat- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  tho  ulcers  had 
not  that  marked  appearance  which  the 
venereal  ulcer  assumes.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that,  so  much  as  we  have 
heard  of  the  spread  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  the  devastation  it  has  caused 
among  the  Polynesian  natives,  that  in  the 
ship  to  which  I  was  attached,  with  a 
crew  of  nearly  6fty,  having  an  indis- 
criminate intercourse  with  tlie  females 
of  the  Islands  which  we  visited,  and  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  months  at  New  Zea- 
land and  Polynesia,  I  had  only  five  pa^ 
tients  on  my  list  for  venereal,  one  gonor- 
rhma,  and  four  syphilitic ;  and  the  sy- 
philis was  so  mild  in  its  character 
(which  we  may  attribute  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  females  where  the  disease 
was  contracted!  as  to  require  the  ad- 
ministration of  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  mercury.  The  case  of  gonor^ 
rhosa  occurred  at  New  Zealand,  the 
cases  of  syphilis  at  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 

I  have  observed  a  cutaneous  disease 
which  prevails  extensively  at  Tdhgatabu, 
where  It  is  named  tona ;  at  Tahiti,  where 
it  is  named  bua;  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  it  is  named  pupu ;  and  it 
exists  abo,  I  am  informed,  at  the  Fidgi 
and  Navigator's  Group,  &c.  It  is  con- 
tagious; and  at  Tongatabu  they  state 
that  every  individual  is  subject  to  it, 
either  at  childhood  or  at  attaining  mai»- 
hood :  if  they  have  it  when  young,  it 
assumes  a  milder  character,  and  is  more 
readily  cured  than  when  it  attacks  them 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  It  first 
appears  as  a  pimple  at  diflbrent  parts 
of  the  body,  more  usually  on  the  lower 
extremities.  These  pimples  suppu- 
fate  and  form  blotches,  which  discharge 
an  offensive  matter,  and  becomes 
encrusted  over;  the  enerustation  falls 
off  and  the  discharge  is  renewed,  form- 
ing a  long,  tedious,  and  disagreeable 
sore.  At  Toiigatabu  the  method  of 
cure  adopted  by  the  natives  is  by  an  ap- 

gllcAtion  of  herbs  called  Kumu-kumu, 
loriugu,  Mohugtt-apoa-apoa,  &c. 
the  leaves  of  which  are  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  da^r^y  earth  named 
KM ;  the  whole  is  boiled,  and  when 
cold  applied  to  the  sores. 

At  Oahu  (Sandwich  Islands)  I  had  a 
case  of  this  disease  under  my  care, 
the  subject  of  which  was  an  Euro- 


ri.  The  disease  first  mppewni 
small  pimples,  of  a  red  colour, 
which,  suppurating,  discharged  an  icb«» 
rous  matter,  which  soon  became  ibid(cr 
and  more  offensive,  spreading  and  forv- 
iag  large  blotches,  which  dried  up  occa- 
sionally, and  the  scab  falling  off*,  the 
discharge  was  renewed.  I  treated  the  dis- 
ease with  the  compound  sulphur  oint- 
ment, but  it  was  a  long  tiiue  befure  it 
was  cured ;  the  scars  from  theentptioos 
always  remain.  This  disease  is  naoaed 
by  the  Europeans  at  the  Saadvich 
Islanda,  the  itch.  It  only  itches,  how- 
ever, in  a  slight  degree  at  the  cosa- 
mencement  of  the  disease. 

Acute  ophthalmia,  and  ophthalmia 
tarsi,  are  prevalent  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year  at  New  Zealand,  and  I  have 
observed  these  diseases  at  most  of  the 
Polynesian  islands.  The  purulent  oph- 
thalmia was  very  prevalent  at  the  ialaod 
of  R6tuma  among  the  chUdnsa,  in- 
creased, however,  by  the  want  of  neces- 
sary cleanliness,  from  what  caase  I 
could  not  ascertain ;  but  it  was  irith  the 
greatest  difliculty  that  the  mothers 
could  be  persuaded  to  use  lotions  for 
their  children's  eyes. 

Among  the  females  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  from  their  licentious  habits, 
leucorrhosa  is  very  prevalent,  as 
also  ascites  abdomtnalis.  I  attend- 
ed, in  conjunction  with  my  friend, 
Mr.T.  C.  Byde  Rooke  (now  established 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands),  a  case  of 
ascites  in  a  female  of  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  She  stated  (on  the  14th 
of  January,  18d0)  that,  about  three 
months  since,  she  was  attoided  hy  a 
native  doctor  *,  who  first  applied  steam 
baths  to  promote  profuse  perspirattons, 
administering^  strong  drastic  puigatives 
at  the  same  time,  which  were  so  violent 
as  to  occasion  violent  vomiting  as  well 
as  punrin^r.  The  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men oirouished  under  this  mode  of 
treatment,  when  the  native  doctor  left 
her,  being  called  away  to  attend  a  chief 
who  was  ill  at  a  distant  part  of  the 
Island.  The  water  again  accumulat- 
ing, she  plaeed  herself  onder  the  care 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rooke,  who  per- 
formed the  operation  of  paracentesis, 
and  drew  off  about  twelve  quarts  of 


*  Some  of  whom  are  rery  tldlftil  In  the  ad- 
mlnlttration  of  Uielr  native  remedies,  and  treat 
caaes  auccesafuliy  which  have  bftfled  European 
■kill.  Some  of  Uie  natlTea  apply  to  Bttropeaa 
■nr^eona,  others  prefter  their  own  pbyslcUuia. 
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Trater.  She  bore  the  operation  well» 
and  in  a  few  days  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume ber  usual  occapations,  delifcbted 
iriUi  the  relief  the  operation  had  afford- 
ed her. 

Bpidemic  diseases  occasionally  pre- 
vail  among  the  Polynesian  islands ;  one 
is  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  influenza, 
which  spread,  and  proved  in  numerous 
instances  fatal,  among  the  Society 
Islands ;  it  affected  the  longs  and  throat, 
and  loss  of  voice  often  followed  the  at- 
Ukck.  It  is  slated  that  "  this  kind  of  ca- 
lamity has  been  frequently  experienced 
in  the  islands  since  the]r  have  been  the 
resort  of  foreign  shipping,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  prevailed  before." 
I  can  find  no  proof  why  it  should  be 
considered  of  foreign  introduction, 
when  epidemics  are  known  to  prevail 
without  any  attributable  causes  but 
those  of  atmospherical  vicissitudes.  In 
the  tame  manner  dysentery  has  been 
attributed  to  contagion  from  Vancou- 
ver's ship;  but  it  is  also  stated,  that 
**  these  diseases  have  generally  passed 
through  the  islands  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  in  the  direction  of  the  trade 
winds."  With  respect  to  dysentery,  it 
prevails  among  most  of  the  Polynesian 
islands  to  an  extensive  decree,  and 
proves  very  fatal ;  but  I  am  mclined  to 
consider  this  fatality  to  be  occasioned 
bv  the  want  of  proper  medicines  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  it 
prevailed  at  Tongatabu  and  the  island 
of  lUStnma  during  my  visit  in  1829  and 
1830,  and  its  progress  was  speedily 
checked  by  appropriate  medical  treat- 
ment. 

At  the  Island  of  R6tuma,  more  par- 
ticularly, 1  had  numerous  cases  of  this 
disease  under  my  care ;  among  others^ 
a  native  named  Kio  (or,  according  to 
the  English  name  bestowed  upon  me, 
Saospson),  who  came  on  board  the  ship 
Sophia  on  the  27th  of  Februanr,  and 
accompanied  ua  to  the  Island  ot  Erro* 
snanga.  He  applied  to  me  on  the  2d  of 
March  for  meoicine,  as  he  had  been 
suiferiag  for  the  last  week  on  shore,  and 
aince  he  had  been  on  board,  from  an  at^ 
tack  of  dysentery.  He  observed  to  meg 
in  his  English,  '«  Very  bad,  too  much 
blood  come ;  very  bad  disease  at  R6tu- 
ma— kill  man,  woman,  and  child."  He 
did  noc  attribute  the  disease  to  European 
origin,  but  said  only  that  it  was  very 
prevalent  and  fatal  at  Rdtuma.  I  treat- 
ed hit  disease  with  calomel  and  opium/ 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  he  was  per- 


fecUy  cured.  '<  If  at  Rdtuma^"  he  said, 
"I  should  have  been  put  into  the 
ground,  disease  so  very  bad ;  now  plenty 
well."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
disease  commits  such  ravages  among  the 
Polynesian  natives,  merely  from  the* 
want  of  medical  assistance  *. 

Among  the  native  medicinal  plants  at 
the  Island  of  Tahiti,  was  a  parasitical 
plant  called  Mavi,  by  the  natives  Den- 
drobium  teretifolium.  The  leaves  are 
round,  narrow,  and  fleshy.  I  found  it 
bearing  its  white  flowers  in  October 
1829.  This  plant  is  used,  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  acute  puns  in  the 
head,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
by  bruising  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  said  to 
readily  give  relieff. 

The  Tahitans  have  also  a  plant  named 
tatr-taa-hiara,  which  they  used  medici- 
nally. It  is  pounded  up,  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  strained; 
and  is  sometimes  also  mixed  with  other 
herbs  and  oil,  and  is  used  as  an  external 
application  in  rheumatism,  &c.  It  is 
applied  on  the  fibres  of  the  mon-haari 
(cyperus  sp.),  to  keep  it  moist  J. 
They  also  use  a  species  of  cypems,  called 
by  the  natives  mou-ntu,  for  recent 
wounds.  The  plant  is  bruised,  or  chew- 
ed, and  applied  to  the  wound,  and  seema 
to  have  a  stimulating  property. 

At  Tongatabu,  among  their  medicinal 
plants  there  is  one  called  by  the  natives 
Ufi,  the  Fagaraeuodiaof  Forster.  The 
leaves  have  a  powerful  but  not  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  are  used  by  the  natives 
both  as  an  external  and  internal  remedy 
in  various  complaints.  When  sufiering 
from  headaches  they  take  it  internally, 
and  they  apply  it  externally  to  swelled 
legs,  ruptures,  or  any  external  woonds 
or  braises.  The  method  of  preparation 
for  administration  internally,  is  at  fol- 
lowt :— The  leaves  are  pounded,  and 
water  gradually  added,  and,  after  being 
well  worked  op  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 

•  It  WM  at  tb«  ialaod  of  Botuma  onlf  when 
•  fee  WM  tendered  to  me  for  medical  aseistance, 
which  acually  consisted  of  one  of  the  mats  of 
natlf  e  maanfectiire.  The  moat  cnrlons  fee  offinad 
waa  by  a  chief,  who  seemed  deeply  to  regret  th« 
loss  of  an  only  child  from  dysentery.  **  If  I 
knew  doctor  on  board,"  said  be,  **  I  would  aead 
for  doctor  to  visit  my  child,  and  (Ire  him  as  pre- 
sent. If  ho  make  my  child  well,  *  two  hog»  and 

t  A  specimen  of  this  plant,  which  I  galharad 
on  the  6th  of  October,  j82!I,  was  so  teoaclons  of 
life,  that,  although  hung  In  the  sun.  It  changed 
from  flower  into  fruit,  and  did  not  die  until  tho 
7th  of  November,  1829. 

t  The  flbree  of  the  stalk  of  this  latter  plant  are 
used  for  strainiag  kava,  arrow-root,  fto.  among 
the  Society  Islands, 
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•trained,  toA  iht  remaiDiog  liqioor  is 
nadyfor  um.  As  ati  ezteroal  applica*' 
tion,  the  learei  are  simply  braised  and 
appUed  as  an  embrocalion,  or  ^altice. 
From  the  powerfal  smell  of  this  plant, 
the  Datire  females  use  it  la  the  forma- 
tion of  their  Icakala,  or  neclilaces. 
'  Amohff  the  medicinal  plants  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  1  remarked  a  stnall 
plant  which  grtvw  ahandantly  on  the 
hilb,  and  vras  called  Moaby  the  natives, 
Piilotum  triqaetrom  (allied  to  Ljcopo- 
dium  nudum  of  Linoseas).  It  ii  used 
medicinallv,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
in  visceral  disorders :  a  larire  tumbler- 
ful of  the  infusion  is  considered  a  dose. 

They  have  also,  a  shruti,  an  euphorbia 
(of  which  there  are  two  species,  one  of 
which  is  reinarkalile),  named  Atoto,  or 
Akoko  *,  by  the  natives ;  the  .milky 
Tiscid  juice  of  which  is  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal  application  for  ulcers.  I  saw  it 
used  in  a  case  of  a  sailor  belonging^  to 
the  American  whale-ship,  the  Dawn,  by 
one  of  the  native  doctors  at  Honoruru 
(Oahu).  Theiuice,  with  much  trouble, 
was  suueezed  into  a  ca1al>a(*h,  and  then 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
After  thb  application  bad  been  used  for 
some  time,  toe  only  benefit  the  ulcer  ap- 
peared to  have  derived  from  it  waa  the 
removal  of  the  foetid  odour  of  the  dis- 
charge; it  did  not  in  the  slighiest.de- 
^ree  promote  granulation.  This  milky 
juice  had  a  pleasant  sweetish  taste,  and 
was  destitute  of  acridity. 

We  find  charms,  &c.  considered  as 
effioacioos  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  whe- 
ther among  the  African  nations,  Asiatics, 
or  Polynesians,  and  it  still  exists,  even 
in  this  enlightened  age,  in  several  parts 
of  the  united  kingdom,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  north,  where  herbs,  admi- 
nistered with  suitable  prayers,  possess 
a  wonderful  power  of  curing  the  most 
inveterate  diseases.  Whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  Polynesian  savage  or  an 
Buropean,  if  the  mind  is  uncultivated, 
we  And  the  same  credulity,  the  same 
barbarism  existing. 

Among  the  wounded  that  came  under 
my  care,  after  the  attack  made  by  the 
natives  of  the  island  of  Annatom,  Neiv 
Hebrides  group,  on  a  native' gang,  was 
a  Tahitati,  named  Fatiau :  he  had  re. 
ceived  a  sp^ar  wound  in  the  lumbar 
region  on  the  right  side,  passing  in  an 
oblique  direction  upwards;  the  head  of 
the  spear  had  broken  iuto  the  wound; 

«  At  the  Sandwich  Island*  the  natives  uitf 
iBdItcilinlnatelythet,  k,  r,  and  1. 


and  waa   extracted   aood    after  r    tlbe 
wound  healed  speedily  and  weU.   ^iVlwa 
I  saw  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  1830,  «i 
the  island  of  Taona,  the  onipoal  sraoad 
made  by  the  spear  was  perfectly  liemlcd, 
but  an  abscess  of  an  enormona  exteot  hsd 
formed  about  the  ninth  And  tenth  liba : 
from  its  fluctuating  feel,*  matter  irraerd 
to  have  formed,  and  I  laid  it  opca  to  iu 
whole  ejctent,  so  as  to  expeilite  the  <lis- 
charge  of  the  matter:  rather  more  tliaa  a 
pint  of  pus  was  discharged,  and  the 
wound   displayed   a  formidable    gap. 
After  all  the  matter  was  preaaed  oat 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  absceas,  a 
ijoantity  of  wluch  was  lo^ed  under  the 
integuments,  a  yam  fMia&oe  waa  ap- 
plied, and  my  patient  expressed  hiaaaelf 
as  <|uite  relieved.    I  ordered  him  a  par- 
gative  draught.    In  the  evenio^  he  felt 
perfectly   easy;  another  poultice  was 
applied,  and,  from    the   discharge  of 
matter,  was  ordered  to  be  frequently 
renewed. 

On  the  22d  he  came  on  deck  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  visited  me  lu  my 
cabin :  he  had  slept  well  during  the 
night,  which,  from  the  pain  he  anffered 
during  the  suppurative  process,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  for  several  nights 
previous.  The  wound  looked  well,  and 
the  discharge  from  it  had  greatly  dimi- 
nished: the  bowels  had  been  freely 
open. 

24tb.— There  is  but  a  trifling  dis- 
charge of  matter,  and  the  wtmod  ia  gra- 
nulating well ;  appetite  good,  and 
bowels  regularly  open. 

26th.— The  wound  was  rapidly  heal- 
ing by  healthy  granulations ;  the  lower 
part  was  nearly  healed :  this  shows  bow 
rapidly  the  healing  process  takes  place 
in  a  young  native,  which,  in  an  Euro* 
peao,  would  have  been  both  tedious 
and  dangerous.  On  this  day  we  sailed 
for  Manilla,  and  inv  patient  returning 
In  another  vessel  (the  Alpha)  to  his 
native  country,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
him  under  charge  of  Capt.  lienry,  with 
directions  for  his  treatment.  From  the 
healthy  appearance  of  the  wound,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  pro- 
cess had  taken  place,  he  was  no  doubt 
in  a  few  days  perfectly  cured.  The  ap« 
plications  to  woupds  in  natives  require 
to  be  of  the  most  simple  kind,  cleanli* 
nets  being  alone  requisite  to  aid  nature 
in  her  cure.  • 

In  eouolusion  it  may  be  observed,* 
that  experience  in  the  treatment  of  dis« 
eases,  and  attention  tothe  constitntion 
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tf  te  pattent,  is  tbe  •only  method  to 
«ii<«re  soccfiSfl.   "All  our  knowledge," 
«lnemt  Lord  Baron,  *'  is  derived  from 
experience:"  natiTes^  in  their  treatment 
of  diteatee,  fudging,  probably,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  or/(anic  disease  goes 
en  in  a  tropical  country,)  frequently 
adopt  desperate  and  excedsive   doses, 
tvhen  such  a  mode  of  treatment  among 
oarselres  would  be  regarded  as  hazard- 
ous ;  and,  I  have  no  ooabt,  that  many 
of  our  diseases  are  permitted  to  assume 
«  severe  character,  from  a  timidity  in 
the  administration  of  remedies  at  the 
£rst  onset.    Again,  the  remedies  used 
by  the  natives  are  indigenous  to  their 
country,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  they 
possess  are  rendered  inert  by  being  kept 
for  some  length  of  time  in  a  dried  state. 
Many  of  the  native  remedies  are  well 
worthy   of  attention :  at  the  Sandinch 
Islands,  some  of  their  medicines  have 
been  highly  extolled   by    Europeans, 
"   Whence,*'     inquires    Mr.     Locke, 
•"  comes  the  mind  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of 
nan  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost 
endless  variety?      Whence  has  it   all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
I  answer,  in  a  word,  from  experience. 
In  this,  all  our  knowledge  is  founded— 
from    this,    the   whole   emanates  and 
issues." 

Loodon,  Nor.  1,  1681. 


XEUCORRHCEA,  WITH  AFFECTION 
OF  THE  KNEE  SIMILATING 
RHEUMATISM. 

By  Mr.  Smabt,  of  CBANBownN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir. 
Mrs.  W.  est  32i  a  d<>lioate  person,  a 
keeper's  wife,  always  subject  to  irregu- 
larity of  menstruation  and  confinement 
of  bowels,— mother  of  three  children, 
with,  the  interval  of  six  years  between 
each  birth,— about  two  months  ago, 
in  conseouence  of  fatigue  and  damp, 
was  seized  with  menorrhagia  and  leu- 
corrbosa;  she  kept  about  for  a  fort- 
nii(bt8ub8equently,and  then  was  obligeii, 
with  an  apparently  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  the  right  knee,  to  take  to  her 
bed,  uhere  she  has  been  ever  since. 
217.-IX. 
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She  was  attended  at  first  by  a  gentle* 
man  who  treated  her  complaint  as  acute 
rheumatism,  without  relief.  Five  weeka 
ago  she  became  my  patient,  and  1  fell 
into  the  same  error.     The  joint  was 
considerably  swollen;    very   painful— 
constantly  so,  but  more  at  night:  verv 
tender ;  not  red.    She  said  it  was  pvL 
ceded    by    flying    pains     in    various 
parts.      She     took    colchicum,    calo- 
mel  with    opium,    steel,    purgatives, 
but  a  I  without  benefit.    By  this  time  I 
well  liegan  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
my  diagnosis,  and   my  attention   was 
directed  to  the  situation  and  course  of 
the  yarn  she  suffered  in  the  whole  ex- 
tremity.   A  small  blister  was  put  on 
the  inwde  of  the  knee,  the  surface  dress: 
ed  afterwards  with  morphine;  but  this, 
with  leeches,  lotions,  and  fomentations, 
was  without  avail.      Her  bowels  were 
kept  regular  under  the  use  of  castor 
oil.    She  latterly  informed  me  of  a  co- 
pious foetid  discharjgre  from  the  vairina. 
with  great  pain  in  the  loins,  which  had 
existed  a  long  time.     I  found  the  os 
uten  turgid  and  very  tender.    Then  it 
struck  me  that  the  disease  of  the  knee 
might  be  connected  with  this  affection. 
Some  femoral  glands  were  enlarged  and 
tender,  and  she  pointed  out  the  course 
of  the  pain  from  Poupart's  ligament, 
along  the  tnside  of  the  thigh,  rouvd  the 
tnmr  condyle  oj  the  femur  (where  it 
was  most  acute,)  to  the  front  of  the 
ttbia,  dawn  to  the  foot, 

October 2(1,-R  Argenii  Nitratis  3j  solvi 
m  AqajB  Jtj.  to  be  applied  to  the  cer- 
vix uteri  several  times  a  day.  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  bougie. 

6th. —  Remarkable  change  for  the 
belter.  The  pain,  with  its  depressinc 
influence,  she  had  borne  so  long,  beinj 
now  enttrely  removed,  her  spirits  and 
strength  are  regaining  their  natural 
elasticity.  She  is  able  to  bend  the 
ioint,  which  she  had  not  done  for  the 
last  five  weeks;  she  can  change  her 
posture  in  bed  with  facility;  the  slight- 
est motion  before  caused  acute  pain. 
Ihe  knee  feels  stiff;  less  swollen;  lesa 
tender.  The  lotion  gave  no  pain.  • 
Pergat  in  usq  lotio&is, 

12th.  — Is  down  stairs;  sits  up  all 
day ;  complaining  of  great  weakness  in 
tbe  loins;  discharge  "  next  to  nothing ;'' 
not  fortid;  the  knee  of  its  natural  siie 
but  she  is  unable  to  extend  the  Icg-J 
the  thigh  still  tender;  occasional  dart. 
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ingr  P»nf  down  the  leg  to  the  foot ;  ap- 
petite good ;  bowels  regular. 

.«  Pergat. 

.    24th.  ^  Gaining    strength  ;     walks 
lamelv. 

Nov.  17th.— After  straining  herself 
in  lifting,  &c.  discharge  is  apt  to  gush 
from  her.  Lumbar  weakness  nearly 
gone. 

29th.— No  tnore  disdiarge ;  has  had 
daily  a  ''sign"  of  the  catamenia;  has 
left  off  using  the  lotion. 

Dec.  26ih.  — Quite  recovered;  has 
had  a  regular  return  of  the  catamenia. 
The  limb  sound. 

Observations.'— ThU  is  a  case  of  irri- 
table action  of  the  lumbar  nerves,  oc* 
purring  in  a  susceptible  constitntioni 
accompanied  by  profuse  leucorrhtsa 
and  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  which  in  all  probaliility 
re-acted  on  the  orifl^iuaL  canse,  exaspe- 
rating it,  prolonging  it,  and  tending  to 
propagate  its  morbid  actions  to  parts 
remotely  situated.  The  saphena  nerve 
bordering  on,  if  not  actually  in,  an  in- 
flammatory condition,  was  the  medium 
of  this  communication.  In  its  course 
over  the  knee  joint,  being  tied  down  by 
the  tendinous  fibres  spread  over  the 
capsule,  that  restraint  would  prove  an 
iadditional  exciting  cause  of  irritation 
to  the  neighbouring  structures. 

Hence  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint 
closely  resembling-inflammation,  which, 
however,  I  would  regard  more  in  ihe 
light  of  neurals:ic  irritation,  differing 
from  inflammation,  in  resisting  everv 
method  of  treatment,  but  that  which 
was  adapted  to  remove  disease  from  a 
distant  part. 

This  case,  too,  bears  testimony  to  the 
geqite*^*^cts  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jewell. 

December  27,  1631. 


NITRATE  OF  SILVER  tN  LEU- 
CORRHCEA. 


To  the  Sdiivr  of  the  Ldndon  M&iUal 
Gs^tte. 


Sin, 
Jn  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
•solution  for  the  cure  of  leueorrho&al 
.<lisch«urge,  it. has  often  been  remarked 
Jto  ine  that  •ome  slight  ifoctraofposition 


takes  place  when  tlie  pewter'  sypB^  la 
employed.  This,  indeed,  tt  so  otmooa 
as  scarcely  to  reqnire  comment.  I0 
order  to  remedy  this  effect,  I  be^  per* 
mission  to  state  that  I  have  susri^ested  a 
modification  of  what  is  nsumlly  desig* 
nated  Olarke's  syringe,  wlueh  uppeara 
to  answer  tlie  purpose  extremely  %velL 

After  having  given  a  trial  to  the  ni* 
trate  of  silver,  in  its  various  forina.  and 
in  almost  every  species  of  vaginaJ  dia* 
charge,  I  cannot  but  reiterate  the  opt* 
nion  given  in  my  IHtte  work  of  lasl 
year,— that  I  consider  it  one  of  tke 
most  eflBcient  remedies  Whicli  ean  be 
employed,  when  the  disease  is  not  de« 
pendent  on  absolute  structaral  cLaoge« 
Even,  however,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
organic  disease,  its  application  ia  often 
attended  with  considcratde  relief  aad 
comfort  to  the  patient.  To  prove  that 
my  anticipations,  when  I  first  intro* 
duced  this  remedy  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  have  been  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  realized,  permit  me  to  qaote  a  few 
words  from  the  admirable  Clinical  L?c* 
tures  of  Dr.  Ellioison,  aa  reported  in 
the  different  medical  periodicals  of  last 
March:—''!  am  quite,  sure  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver  forms  one  of  the  iMst 
injections  you  can  employ  in  these 
cases  (leucorrhcsa).  I  will  not  aay  it  ii 
lietter  than  any,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  better 
than  many.*'  Enough,  sir,  I  trast,  has 
now  been'said  to  induce  my  professional 
brethren  to  employ  this  remedial  agent 
in  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
my  firm  belief,  that  in  moat  instances 
their  practice  will  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. I  could  detail  numerous  cases 
in  which  it  had  effected  a  permanent 
cure,  when  almost  every  known  remedy 
had  been  employed  without  benefit  to 
the  patient ;  at  the  same  time  it  la  can- 
did to  observe,  that  I  have  experienced 
disappointment,  which,  indeed,  must 
occasionally  occur  to  every  one  in  the 
use  of  the  moat  valuable  articles  in  the 
materia  medica. 

I  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Obo.  Jbwbl. 

34,  8ackvine  Street,  PteeadUlr, 
January  th,  IttS. 
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HYOltOCSPHALUS  IN  AN  ADULT. 


'  To  ile  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
iT^s  foilowinf^  rate  of  liydrocepbaliw 
.itileTDUs  in  aa  adult,  of  unosaal  dur%- 
4ioh,  seems  to  be  worthv  of  record. 
.  In  October  1825,  /ainea  BurchelL 
^ed  24,  a  strong  and  healthy  youo^ 
Bian»  .was  seized  \vith,  violent  h^adacbe^ 
and  all  the  usual  symptoms  .of  the  in- 
flammatory affjiCtipD  of  the  brain  which 
usually  terminates  in  bydrqccphalus. 
Hfl  ttoderweot  the  usual  treatment  of 
copious  bleediofir,  \^tch\ng,  cold  appli- 
cations to  tlie  head,  and  active  purga- 
tion ;  but  in  spite  of  these,  and  of  the 
aubsc^ient  use  of  mercury  and  diure- 
tic's, in  about  five  or  'sfx  weeks  he  ber- 
came  perfectly  blind,  and  so  he  remain- 
ed, without  any  other  diminution  of 
sensual,  and  no  abatement  of  intellec- 
tual power,  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
'.  His  general  bealth,  after  the  aciite 
stage  of  his  disease,  was  gradually  re- 
estalilished,  and  he  Mras  able*  to  walk 
lab  road ;  but  bis  headache,  though  alle- 
viated, never  left  liim.  After  this  stage, 
also,  his  natnral  functions  were  never 
much  disturbed,  and  he  was  rather  full 
of  flesh  till  within  the  last  few  months, 
when  he  became  restless,  declined  in 
health  and  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on 
the  fifteenth  instant,  six    years  and  a 

3uarter  from  the  commencement  of  the 
isease,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to 
the  last. 

For  a  vear  or  two  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  he  had  occasional 
epileptic  fits,  but  they  also  left  him. 

Ihe  general  aspect  of  the  cranium 
-externally  after  death,  gave  the  idea  of 
what  would  be  called,  in  a  child,  a  form 
predisposing  to  hydrocephalic  disease, 
a  sHght  expansion  laterally,  but  cer- 
tainly so  flight  that  it  might  have  pass- 
ed unobserved  if  the  subject  had  died  of 
any  other  malady.  The  cranium  was 
remarkably  thin,  but  the  sutures  had 
not  given  way  in  anv  part. 
•  Ttie  lateral  ventricles  were  enlarged 
to  nearly  treble  their  natural  sixe,  and 
the  tbira  and  fourth  were  also  enlarged, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
foramen  commune  was  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
ounces  of  limpid  fluid  was  contained  Hi 
these  cavities.  The  membranous  lining 
of  the  ventrlclei  was  almost  colonrleM, 


abewiog  no  signs  of  recent  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  choroid  plexus  was  also  sunk 
and  pale.  The  thalami  were  less  pro- 
minent than  uqnal,  and  the  septum  lu- 
cid um  three  times  its  usual  breadth.  A 
tumor  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  pro- 
jected froiQ  the  hind  part  of  the  rigirt 
thalamus,  covered  by  the  membrane  of 
the  ventricle,  and  imbedded  in  the  m^ 
duUary  substance  i  it  presented  a  fun- 
goid, granulated,  cheese-like  appear- 
ance, and  was  inclosed  in  a  capsule  cif 
a  remarkable  pearly  aspect.  The 
•other  parts  of  the  brain  and  cere- 
bellum presented  nothing  very  remarl^- 
able- 

Absorption,  or  condensation,  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrun^ 
seems  to  have  made  way  for  the  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  ventricles  and 
the  contained  fluid.  The  posterior  cor- 
nua  of  the  lateral  ventricles  bad  been 
pushed  so  far  backward,  as  to  leave  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  them 
and  the  pia  mater. 

The  only  practical  inference  froqfi 
what  is  here  observed  seems  tu  be,  the 
possibility  of  tapping  such  a  dropiy 
through  an  opening   in   the    superior 

Kart  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  early 
istory  of  the  case  convinced  the  at- 
tending surgeon  that  it  was  one  of  sim- 
ple arachnitis  in  ^  the  first  instance,  and 
that  the  growth  of  the  fungus  was  inci- 
dental, aud  perhaps  of  recent  date. 

After  blindness  was  established,  the 
patient's  health  being  in  great  measure 
restored,  and  the  disease  become  chr()- 
nic,  it  seems  probable  that  a  needle- 
shaped  canula  might  have  been  guided 
into  the  posterior  part  of  one  of  the 
ventricles  without  much  risk,  and  not 
without  some  hope  that,  by  relieving  tl^e 
tension  of  the  brain^  opportunity  might 
have  been  afforded  for  the  establishmetit 
of  a  natural  sauitary  process. 

Wm.  Wardropeu.  . 

Ptilborongh,  Jan.  17, 18S2. 


LITHOTRITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  ModUal 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Thb  operation  of  lithotrlty,  which  h^s 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  in  a 
mnch  improved  form,  by  M.  1e  Baron 
Heurteloup,  has,  in  his  hands,^  jieeii 
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compkldy  niocessfiil  m  rdievin^  tht 

Cerinfs  of  a  patient  in  tbis  neiglilioar- 
d  *•  The  opermtion  was  every  time 
performed  in  the  presenc*e  of  M.  Candy, 
m  sai^pran  at  Little  Hampton,  and  my. 
iMlf  s  ami  I  liave  ;reat  pieasnre  in  bear- 
ii^  testimony  to  the  reoMrkahle  tlsill, 
coolness,  and  dexterity,  manifested  in 
the  performance. 

The  patient  is  a  man  of  abont  sixty 
Tears  of  age,  who  has  endured  the 
pain  of  two  calcnii  of  considerable  sixe 
in  his  bladder  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  addition  to  the  snfferini^  necessarily 
connected  with  this  complaint,  he  has 
been  rheumatic  for  twenty  years,  and 
has  a  prostate  nearly  three  times  its  na- 
tural size. 

The  application  of  the  instniments 
-was  repeated  nine  times,  each  per- 
tbrmance  lasting  from  three  to  tour 
miootes.  The  Baron  Henrteloup  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  prolong  each  mani- 
pulation beyond  this,  on  account  of  the 
irritable  state  of  the  bladder,  which, 
even  in  this  short  time,  began  to  con* 
tract  Wolently.  This,  of  course,  occa- 
aloned  the  necessity  for  a  more  frequent 
repetition  of  the  operation  than  would 
have  been  called  for  had  tbehladder 
been  better  capable  of  bearing  the  pre- 
sence of  the  instruments. 

After  the  first  and  second  manipula- 
'lious,  there  was  some  slight  fever,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus  in  the 
urine,  which  {the  urine)  had  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell;  but  these  symp- 
toms Ivted  only  two  or  three  days,  and 
1>ecame  less  and  less  after  every  opera- 
tion. The  patient  never,  through  the 
course  of  his  cure,  Icept  his  bed  after 
the  first  day,  and,  latterly,  sat  up  to  his 
dinner  in  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving 
the  operatiog-rooro. 

The  calculi  were  of  lithic  acid,  strati- 
fied with  phosphate  of  lime,  and,  from 
the  quanthy  of  fragments  brought  away, 
must  have  been  very  large;  one  of 
them  was  orobably  twice  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  ana  the  other  was  something 
smaller. 

The  patient  suffered  several  times, 
during  the  cure,  from  the  irritation  of  a 
fragmeot  of  calculus  in  the  urethra ; 

*  This  patlenk  IWed  at  a  place  60  inllea  horn 
liOadoa,  and  Um  Baron  Hcaneloup  n«ed  to  airlve 
thtra  early  In  the  afternoon.  He  Immediately 
iiptrat«d|  spent  tile  night  there;  repeated  the 
operation  the  next  momlnf,  and  then  left  for 
l«ttndon,  to  return  In  three,  four,  or  Art  daye,  . 
arcnrding  to  the  accoQnU  he  received  concemios 
•theitalSent* 


but  doa  was  ahmysrefieved  by  the  %- 
bath. 

When  we  remember  the  aiee,  ihes- 
matic  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  ea- 
Urged  sute  of  his  prostate  gland,  wick 
his  comparatively  trifling  auffering,  I 
think  we  must  considtf  ibis  ease,  is 
conjunction  with  those  already  pah- 
Ushed  by  the  Baron  Heurteloop,  as  ^ 
ing  liar  to  prove  the  value  of  tbe  open- 
tion  of  lithotrity,  and  its  great  supeiio- 
rity,  in  pmnt  of  safety,  over  tbatof 
lithotomy. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  T.  S.  DoBD, 

Sarffeon  to  tke  CUeh«l« 


ChlclMter,J«ii.  7,  1S82. 


TBEATMENT  OF  UIjCEBS. 


To  the  EdUor  of  the  London  Modieol 
GozetU. 
Sir, 
If  the  few  remarks  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  submit  on  tbe  treatment  of 
ulcerated  legs  be  worth  v  of  insertion  ia 
your  valuable  journal,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  have  thena  laid  before  yoor 
readers.  The  treatment  commooly  pur- 
sued at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  as 
also  in  private  practice  among  tbe 
poorer  classes,  is  manifestly  tedious, 
and  too  frequentiy  unsuccesstwl.  J  am 
convinced  that  almost  every  description 
of  ulcerated  legs  may  be  cured,  tvith 
the  utmost  expedition  and  conafort  to 
the  patient,  by  pursuing  the  very  re- 
verse of  tbe  plans  generally  adopted. 

Patients  who  have  long  been  in  atten* 
dance  at  hospitals  or  dispensaries, 
usually  complain  that  the  remedies, 
•when  applied,  are  of  an  irritating  na- 
ture, such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of 
copper,  destroying  the  granulations 
thrown  up  by  nature  to  close  the  wound. 
Solutions  or  caustic,  &c.  used  with  a 
view  to  excite  granulations,  although 
they  be  present  without  any  such  auxi- 
liaries. Are  not  hard  work,  walking, 
and  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
body,  sufficient,  and,  alas !  too  power- 
ful stimulanto  to  an  ulcerated  and  in- 
flamed surface  ?  May  we  not  add  to 
this  the  frequent  condition  of  a  varicose 
state  of  the  veins,  in  conjunction  with 
the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  apiriui 
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••"^  practice  wbereby,  for  increasing  the 
revenue  of  government,  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  noyriads  of  individuals  are 
destroyed,  aud  whole  families  fall  inevi- 
table victims  to  disease  aud  infamy. 

J  need  only  suggest  what  to  every 
surgeon  cannot  but  1^  obvious,  namely, 
that  rest  alone,  in  an  horizontal  posture, 
%v]th  the  application  of  linen  spread 
with  any  mild  unctuous  substance,  will 
general rr  be  productive  of  a  perfect 
cure.  6ut  in  very  few  cases  can  that 
simple  plan  be  adopted  by  persons 
%vbo8e  unfortunate  lot  it  is  to  endure  these 
diseases,  together  with  a  train  of  others 
incident  to  their  poverty.  When  a  sur- 
geon is  consnltecl,  he  will  find  in  fre« 
c|uent  instances  that  something  irritatinir, 
has  been  applied  to  the  wound ;  he  will 
perceive  the  surrounding  skin  inflamed^ 
and  the  discharge  thin  and  foetid ;  the 
ulceration  gradually  extending;  the 
limb  much  swollen,  and  auffering  from 
its  own  weight.  AH  these  symptoms 
are  accompanied  with  continual  pain, 
which  increases  darin||^  the  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exercise  of  the  preceding 
day.  In  this  state  most  surgeons  would 
deem  it  indispensible  to  foment  and 
poultice  the  part :  to  this  there  may  be 
no  objection,  but  I  have  seldom  folind 
it  requisite.  The  first  grand  measure 
is,  to  attack  and  subdue  the  irritation 
and  pain,  by^  giving  from  two  to  five 
grains  of  opium  daily,  and  about  one 
grain  of  calomel  night  and  morning,  or 
«very  nigrht,  according  as  the  constitu^ 
tton  requires.  As  soon  as  the  tender- 
ness is  diminished,  let  the  dry  suture  be 
applied  in  the  following  manner  :«- 

Having  first  defended  the  cicatrizing 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  surround- 
ing inflamed  and  delicate  integuments 
with  a  strip  of  lint  or  fine  linen,  spread 
%vith  spermaceti  ointment,  palm  oil,  or 
any  such  mild  preparation,  by  placing  it 
on  each  side,  the  length  of  the  wound ; 
tlien  apply  a  piece  ot  adhesive  plaister, 
cut  tapering,  about  an  inch  in  width  at 
xht  broad  end  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
at  the  narrow  end,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  length ;  the  broad  ends  first, 
on  the  sound  and  uninflamed  skin,  be- 
yond the  lint,  on  each  side  of  the  ulcer ; 
then  draw  the  narrow  ends  as  tight  as 
can  be  comfortably  borne,  so  as  to  ap- 
proximate as  much  as  possible  theed^es 
of  the  wound.  In  doing  this  the  strips 
of  plaister  will  cross  each  other,  and 
afford  the  strongest  support  to  the 
wound  and  the  parts  sorrouDding  it 


Two  or  three  pairs  of  these  strips  will 
of  course  be  necessary  to  cover  and  sup- 
port an  extensive  wound.    Lastly,  aa- 
ply  the  bandage,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant   part  of  the  operation.    Thi^ 
should  be  done,  so  as  to  afford  the  dua 
support  without  creating  uneasiness.. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  Okes  Bradford,  M.R.G.S.. 

216*  TotteuhaiB*Coait-Itoad* 


IDENTITY  OF  SMALL-POX  AND 
COW-POX. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  you  can  spare  some  comer  of  your 
valuable  Gazette  for  the  following  rer 
markSf  I  request  you  will  insert  them. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Tour  Constant  Rbadbr. 

Jan.  IStb,  1882. 

On  reading  in  your  last  number,. 
(Jan.  7th)  Dr.  Gregory's  paper  on  the 
identity  of  small  and  cow-pox,  I  could 
not  suppress  a  wish  that  experiments 
better  calculated  to  settle  the  matter 
than  what  we  learn  respecting  Dr.  Son* 
der]and*s,  might  be  instituted  in  this 
country,  by  attaching  some  cows,  unfit 
for  any  thing  else,  to  the  vaccine  esta* 
blishment,  and  trying  to  communicate 
to  them  natural  small-pox  by  inocula- 
tion. Should  it  succeed,  a  supply  of 
lymph  would  be  secured  far  superior 
to  that  obtuned  from  human  indi- 
viduals at  the. risk  of  rendering  vaccina- 
tion imperfect,  by  disturbing  the  pus- 
tule. Cows  might  then,  likewise,  be 
kept  at  some  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
country,  and  thus  dep6ts  for  genuine 
lymph  be  multiplied. 

It,  as  some  think,  vaccination  is  on 
the  wane,  it  may  be  attriboted-  to  tlie^ 
virus,  in  its  present  state,  having  lost 
much  of  its  protecting  virtue,  by  passing 
through  so  many  iuuividiials,  and  thus 
becoming  more  and  more  assimilated 
to  the  human  constitution.. 

The  powerful  and  singular  effects  of 
transfusion  of  blood  from  one  animal  to 
another  of  a  different  species,  are  known. 
Perhaps  a  transfusion  of  morbid  matter 
may  produce  somewhat  analogous 
effects^  and  undergoing  the  anomaloiii^ 
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affection  consequent  on  8ucli  a  trafk^in' 
from  the  cow,  may  render  man  inaus- 
reptihle  of  the  more  ordinary  form  of 
the  disease,  generated  ro  his  own  spe* 
ties.  If  so,  assimilation  by  continued 
traosmiirration  cannot  bat  weaken  the 
prophylactic  power  of  the  vaccine  virna. 


'  In  reference  to  Dr.  Burke's  question, 
at  page  505  of  the  same  number,  as  to 

the  inftHiia  npprandi    of    the.  Oil  of  tOT- 

pentine  in  the  case  he  communicates,  it 
18  evident  that  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  was  metastatic,  and  having  come 
on  as  soon  as  the  irritation  in  the  uri- 
nary organs  had  ceased,  was  again 
transferred  to  those  parts  on  irritation 
beimr  reproduced  there  by  the  iudicious 
employmentof  the  oil,  which  here  bad 
a  counter-irritant,  while  in  the  other  eye 
*ihe  calomel  and  opium  had  a  sedative 
effect. 


DR.  STEVENS'S  REJOINDER  TO 
DR.  JOHNSON. 


:  To  tht  EdiUnrtfth*  London  M§dieal  Gat^U, 

Sir, 
1  OBSERVE  by  your  last  number  that  yoa  are 
unwilling  to  lend  yoor  pagtfs  to  a  controversy 
^hich  has  now  become  personal,  but  as  yoa 
have  already  published  another  attack  upon 
«ie.  I  hope  that  in  common  faimesa  you  will 
also  insert  my  reply* 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  be  compelled  to  ap- 
'pear  so  often  before  the  public,  on  purpose 
.to  reMut  the  unfounded  attacks  of  an  indiri- 
dual  who  is  no  sooner  fairly  convicted  of  one 
misrepresentation,  than  he  tries  to  evade  it 
by  inventing  another. 

The  chief  accusation  contained  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  last  letter,  is  one  which  concerns 
liimself  fully  as  much  as  ic  does  me ;  for  in 
it  he  asserts  that  the  analyta  of  my  paper  on 
the  Blood,  which  appeared  in  his  journal 
for  July  1 830,  was  written  by  myself.  N  o w 
,there  is  but  one  charitable  construction  which 
I  can  put  on  this,  and  that  is,  to  consider  it 
as  a  modest  intimation  to  the  public,  that 
any  author  who  wishes  to  review  his  own 
works  will  find  a  place  for  the  same  in  the 
Medico  Cbirurgical  Review,— of  which  this 
accommodating  individual  is  the  sole  editor. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  certain  class  of 
^authors  might  wish  to  be  accommodated  in 
this  kind  of  way ;  and  lately  there  has  been 
-but  too  much  reason  to  fear  mat  such  accom- 
.modation  is  not  uncommon.  Be  this,  how- 
.ever,  as  it  mny,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


Ihis  editor  wboperiaitstMli  eoAdnct,  &  jot 

bs  culpable  as  the  author  who  wiah«s  to  U 
the  writer  of  bia  own  review.  I  au  aony  a 
observe  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  prraeat  is. 
stance,  has  brought  an  accuaatkm  of  tba 
kind  against  himself;  but,  iu  aa  far  as  re- 
lates to  this  instance  I  will  ataod  his  friend, 
and  try  to  prove  that  be  is  not  guilty. 

He  asserts  that,  as  be  bad  not  heanl  bj 
paper  read  at  the  College  of  PhyaiciaBs,  I 
bad  called  upon  him,  and  requested  that  be 
would  insert  a  report  or  analyds  of  the  said 
piper,  written  by  myaelC  •«  This,"  sajs 
ne,  '*  J  did  publish,  and  this  ia  the  asfur 
statement  by  which  be  (Dr.S.)  says  1  wU> 
fully  endeavoured  to  mislead  tJbe  pablic*'' 
As  Dr.  Johnson  has  fortunately  furaisktd  as 
with  a  great  variety  of  polite  capresaioBS.  I 
will  borrow  one  of  his  own.  and  aver  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  iota  of  truth  in  all  thia 
I  was  not  present  myself,  neither  did  I  know 
whether  Dr.  J.  was  or  was  not  present  wbea 
that  paper  was  read ;  nor  did  I  care.  Dr. 
J.'s  journal  may  be,  like  others  of  tbe  day, 
a  useful  medium  for  disseminating  origini 
facts ;  but  those  will  be  sorry  to  bave  tbs 
Doctor  himself  on  their  side,  vbl>  havs 
either  read  his  own  woiis,  or  who  koow  tbe 
light  in  which  his  opinions  are  consideitd  by 
the  inieHigent  part  of  tbe  medical  profesaioa. 
It  is  true  (hat  I  did  call  upon  bim. — baft 
not  for  the  purpose  which  he  has  specified. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  recollect  that 
in  1814  T  published  an  account  of  an  opera- 
tion that  I  had  performed  in  1812,  in  which 
I  had  tied  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The 
patient  died  in  182<.  and  tbe  parts  were 
prefserved.  Dr.  Van  Braekle,  who  hsd 
been  present  at  the  operation,  and  who  was 
•also  present  at  the  eiamination  of  tbe  body 
after  death,  wrote  a  minute  account  of  the 
preparation,  and  sent  it  to  bis  liiend,  Di, 
Chapman,  (the  then  editor  of  tbe  PbiladeU 
phia  Journal.)  which  waa  published  in  that 
work  in  one  of  the  numbers  for  1822.  Be- 
lieving  that  this  would  find  its  way  into  tbe 
English  joumalst  I  did  not  write  amy  account 
of  it  myself,  but  I  kept  the  preparation  in 
my  possession,  and  brought  it  to  England 
with  me,  when  I  returned  to  this  country  in 
1829.  And  the  truth  is,  I  considered  tbe 
preparation  at  that  period  as  of  little  value  % 
for  1  thought  the  circuoutance  of  my  baviag 
tied  that  artery  waa  universally  admitted. 
But  in  this  I  waa  deceived;  nir  in  May 
XbSO,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Lawrence's  lec- 
tures, which  had  then  just  appeared,  I  found 
that  he  had  expressed  a  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  which  I  bad 
published.  In  consequence  of  this  I  waited 
Xipon  Mr.  L.,  told  him  that  I  bad  the  prepa- 
ration in  my  possession,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  would  examine  it  as  early  as 
possible.  Tbe  preparation  was  Immediately 
sent  to  the  museum  of  tbe  College  «f  Sor^ 
gtoMt  where  it  waa  axaaiaed  by  Sir  Aidsf 
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€(Mper,  Mr.  Traven,  Dtm  Hume,  Mr.  Law- 
WDce,  and  many  otherft,  who  ezpreMed 
thfrmselveB  perfectly  satisfied  with  respect  to 
lb«  correctness  of  the  original  statement 
which  I  had  made* 

A  few  dnys  after  this  I  received  a  comma- 
nication  from  the  secretary  of  the  Medioo- 
Cbimrgical  Society,  asking  me  to  draw  up 
a  description  of  the  preparation,  and  to  send 
k  to  them  for  the  next  number  of  their 
Transactions.  This,  however,  I  could  not 
do ;  Sor  1  was  then  on  the  very  eve  of  em- 
Barking  for  America.  In  consequence  of 
which  I  reqnested  Mr.  Owen  to  do  it  for  me, 
and  promised  to  procure  him  the  descriptioii 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  Dr.  Van 
Brackle,  who  had  seen  the  parts  in  their 
more  recent  state.  ■  On  purpose  to  procure 
this,  I  applied  to  several  of  my  acquaint'* 
ances,  bat  none  of  them  could  give  me  the 
volume  which  I  wanted.  Amongst  others,  I 
went  to  my  fiiend,  Dr.  James  Clark,  who 
told  me  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  be  able  to  give  me  the  jour* 
nal  in  question ;  and,  as  1  did  not  know 
Dr.  J.  myself,  Dr.  C.  gave  me  a  few  lint  s  to 
kirn,  stating  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted* 
It  was  for  thU  purpote  that  I  called  upon  Dr. 
Jchneonf— and  not,  as  he  avers,  to  request 
that  he  would  insert  in  his  journal  an  analysis 
^f  my  paper  written  by  myselt 

The  said  paper  had  been  read  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pbysicions  a  short  time  previous  to 
this  period,  and  during  our  interview  it  be- 
came the  subject  of  conversation  \  who  in* 
trodoced  it  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  .will  al- 
low, however,  that  it  was  probably  myself, 
for  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  an  aniious  desire 
that  the  farts  contained  in  that  paper  should 
be  made  as  public  as  possible.  In  the  same 
conversation,  Dr.  J.  expressed  a  wish  to  get 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  on  purpose  to  lay  be- 
fore bis  readers  a.  correct  account  of  the 
liacu  which  I  had  stated.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  send  him  a  copy,  provided  he  would 
give  me  a  positive  promise  not  to  publish  it 
in  its  original  form ;  for,  as  I  believed,  the 
College  of  Physicians  retained  to  themselves 
the  right  of  publishing  any  paper  which  had  - 
been  read  at  their  meetings.  In  consequence 
of  this  conversation,  I  afterwards  sent  or 
pave  him  a  cOpy  of  the  original  paper ;  and, 
&nas  far  as  Dr.  J«  has  given  a  statement  of 
the  facts  contained  in  that  document,  they 
are  perfectly  correct  He  states,  however, 
what  is  not  correct,  when  he  asserts  that  he 
can  prove  that  the  analyais,  and  the  only  stale- 
mevt  which  he  had  ever  given  of  my  views, 
'  were  written  by  myself.  Indeed  1  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  ver^  first  sentence  of  the  said 
analysis,  to  convmce  any  impartial  person 
that  I,  a^  least,  could  not  have  been  the 
writer  of  it*  It  begins  by  stating,  that,  "  at 
a  late  meeting  of  the  College  of  JPhysicians, 
a  paper  on  the  above  subject  wot  read  by  Dr, 


Suevettt,  who  has  for  many  years  been  a 
practising  physician  in  the  West  ludies." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  having 
read  the-  paper  myself,  I  was  not  even  pre 
sent  at  that  meeting ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  will  observe  that  my  name  is  mis« 
spelt,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  (ha 
case  had  I  been  tUe  writer  of  the  article. 

It  is  customary,  I  believe,  for  an  author 
who  has  written  a  work  tq  send  a  copy  .of  it 
to  the  editors  of  journals,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained how  and  when  Dr.  J.  got  possession 
pf  a  copy  of  my  paper.  There  is,  however, 
a  wide  difference  between  an  author  giving 
a  copy  of  an  original  paper  to  the  editor  of 
a  journal,  and  writing  a  review  of  his  own 
production. 

.  Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  however,  that  he  has 
a  document  in  his  possession  which  willproM 
that  I  had  written  the  analysis  myself.  Now, 
if  he  has  such  a  document,  or  any  other  of 
mine,  except  a  correct  copy  of  the  original 
paper  on  the  blood,  let  him  bring  it  forward, 
and  expose  it  to  a  fair  inspection,  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  publication  of  this,  and 
then  I  will  shew  either  that  the  said  doca<* 
ment  is  entirely  a  forgery,  or  confess  that  my 
memory  has  deceived  me  sadly  in  this  affair. 
But  if  he  does  not  produce  it  within  the 
above  period,  I  shall  then  consider  his  as- 
sertions id>out  this  document  to  be  as  untrue 
as  his  other  misrepresentations,  and  so  leave 
him  to  God  and  his  own  conscience. 

Now,  setting  aside  all  bis  sophistry,  the 
followiDg  is  the  fair  statement  of  the  case* 
In  his  journal  for  July  1830,  Dr.  J.  published 
a  correct  outline  of  the  facts  contained  in  my 
paper.  At  that  period  he  spoke  favourably 
of  mv  opinions,  and  represented  the  means 
which  I  had  proposed  '*  for  combating  a 
dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  as  both 
simple  and  practicable.^'  Secondly,  when 
he  found  that  some  eminent  individuals  in 
the  profess^ion  considered  the  proposal  which 
1  had  made  for  the  treatmeut  of  cholera  *  as 
better  than  his  own,  he  then  got  up,  at 
a  public   meeting,   in    a    violent    passion, 

*  I  may  observe,  ihiit  though  this  treatment  has 
not  yet  got  a  fair  trial  In  cholera,  Rtilt.  In  nn  far  as 
It  has  been  tried,  It  has  been  found  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  successful.  S«fe  Sir  W.  Criohtoji**  let- 
ter, in  the  Supplement  to  the  Medical  Caxelte; 
In  wliich  it  is  Ktated.  that,  in  an  hospital  at  St.  " 
Petersburgli,  only  three  died  out  of  thirty  pa* 
tients  who  bad  been  treated  with  large  doses  of 
muriate  of  auda:  but  of  this  hereafter.  It  la 
probable  that  the  cholera,  like  the  yellow  fever, 
never  would  have  been  ^o  fatal  had  It  nut  been 
for  Improper  treatmenu  Water,  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  an  Infuaion  of  dried  raspberriesk 
musUrd  emetics,  &c.  Ac.  have  lately  been  found 
in  be  successfbl  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Not  that  there  is  any  thing  specific  in  these  re* 
xnedies,  for  they  ore  more  useful  merely  because 
they  are  lesa  pernicious  than  calomel  in  scrupi§ 
d«se»t  and  the  other  destructive  agents  that  have 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  used  by 
moat  of  'his  colleagues  who  have  treated  cholera 
in  the  East. 
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and,  on  tbe  antfaority  of  certain  papers,  at- 
tered  a  tirade  about  soda  and  sodafied  blood 
wbicb  be  bimself  nia»t  have  known  to  be  in- 
correct ;  for,  as  I  bave  said,  the  wbole  of  it 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  my  own  facts, 
such  as  be  bimself  bad  previoosly  published 
in  bis  journal.  It  was  for  this  that  1  accused 
bim  of  wilful  misrepresentation ;  and  baling 
convicted  bim  of  this,  even  by  his  own  evi- 
deuce,  bow  does  .he  try  to  get  rid  of  the 
proof! — ^wby,  simply  by  inYeniing  one  mis- 
representation on  purpose  to  conceal  ano- 
ther, and  endeavouring  to  mislead  those  who 
do  not  think  for  tbemseWes,  by  asserting, 
**  thnt  he  had  never  made  any  ttatement  except 
that  ichich  was  contained  in  bis  own  journal.*' 
And  tboueb  1  have  admitted  the  said  state- 
ment to  be  correct,  yet  he  labours  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  I  have  ac- 
cused him :  but  the  truth  is,  that  [  never 
accused  him  on  any  such  grounds ;  for 
I  admitted  that  the  fiicts,  as  stated  ia  his 
journal,  were  perfectly  correct.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  this  is  the  only  statement 
which  he  had  ever  given  of  my  views.  Now 
the  memory  of  this  gentleman  most  be  very 
bad  indeed  ;  for,  independent  of  what  occur- 
red in  the  Westminster  -Society,  is  it  not 
true  that,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the  5tb  De* 
cember,  he  asserts,  that  he  bad  in  bis  pos- 
session documents,  *'  from  which  it  appears 
that  soda  had  nothing  whatever  tu  do 
with  the  success  of  the  treatment  in  the 
above  Island — i,  e,  Trinidad;  that  the 
blood  of  sodafied  patients  after  death  was 
found  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  uusodafied  ;'*  and,  lastly,  be  intimates 
that  the  success  bad  been  owing,  not  to  soda, 
but  to  the  reddening  of  the  blood  by  the 
warm  bath  ? 

It  vasfor  this  that  I  accused  Dr.  Johnson 
of  unfair  dealing,  and  wilfully  endeavouring 
to  mislead  the  public ;  fox,  as  he  bimself  had 
previously  published  a  correct  statement  of 
my  views,  be  must  have  known  that  the  opi- 
nions imputed  to  me  by  the  Trinidad  physi- 
cians were  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
which  I  bad  expressed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  bad  no  right  to  bring  forward 
such  documents  as  affording  any  proof 
against  either  my  facts  or  opinions ;  and  if 
his  having  done  so  be  not  a  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation on  his  part,  then  it  is  madness ; 
and  the  person  who  can  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  without  meaning  to  misrepresent, 
is  fitter  to  become  the  inhabitant  of  a  Itmatic 
asylum,  than  to  be,  as  he  professes,  an  in- 
structor of  the  public. 

Dr.  Johnson  denies  h;)ving  bad  any  pre* 
viouB  communication  with  the  writers  of  the 
Trinidad*  documents ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
true.  I  did  not,  however,  directly  accuse 
bim  of  corresponding  with  either  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  observed,  **  that  Mr.  Great- 
rex,  apparently  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  states/'  &c. ;  and  I  did  so  for 


UMibUowisg  MSSOD.  H  yoa  will 
page  S96  of  the  bwc  number  of  Dr.  J.*» 
journal,  von  will  find  it  there  ststrd,  tlal 
**  the  foTlowiog  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Greatrex  (ofler  perusing  a  cemmaimemiwm 
ef  mine  on  the  foregoing  Mi^ert,  ojmI  eemttiaU^ 
the  same),  I  beg  leave  to  append/*  &c. 

Mr.  Oreatrex's  letter,  which  ia  appareiicly 
written  to   Dr.  J.,    is    dated    inly  £4thp 
1831,  and  in  this  be  says— ••  I  withbeld,  as 
you  have  seen  by  Dr. 'Racket's  letter,  afl 
authority/*  &c.    Dr.  Johnson,  however,  ob- 
serves, "  that  he  had  never  coneipODdcil 
virith   Mr.  Greatrex  either  befetre  or  jam.'* 
Now,  are  we  to  consider  this  as  an  iadiiect 
admission,  that  he  bad  conesponded  with 
bim  at  that  period?  and  when  we  find  it 
stated  in  a  journal,  "  that  Mr.  G  ,  in  answer 
to  a  communication  of  mhte  on  the  foregoof^ 
subject,"  &c.,  who  are  we  to  aappoae  to  have 
been  the  correspondent  in  this  case  hot  the 
edi  tor  himsel  f  ?    It  is  evident  from  what  fal- 
lows that  it  was  not  written  in  anawer  lo  any 
communication  of  Dr.  Hacket ;  and  if  it  w^ 
not  to  Dr.  J.,  to  whom  was  it  written  1    It 
is  possible  that  some  other  unknown  third 
person  has  been  making  himself  bnsy  ia  this 
affair ;  and  if  so.  Dr.  J.  can  only  clear  him- 
self of  the  suspicion,  by  explaining  to  the 
public  who  this  person  is. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  a  friend,  and  denies  that  he  has 
made  any  attack  upon  me ;  for  "  where,** 
says  he,  "  did  1  attack  him  at  all  ?"  Now 
Dr.  J.  is  aware  that,  v^hen  my  last  paper  wae 
written,  I  was  under  an  impression  that  he 
bad  asserted  in  the  Westminster  Society, 
**  that  he  had  a  document  in  his  pooaesaioa" 


which  would  prove  that  what  1  had  pab- 
lished  was  '*  forgeries,"  and  that  my  con- 
duct "  was  disgraceful  to  the  whole  profes- 
sion." This  statement,  it  is  proper  to  ob* 
serve,  found  its  way  into  the  Morning  Post. 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that  when  f 
requested  a  friend  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson* 
and  to  require  either  a  disavowal  or  an 
apology  for  such  outrageous  conduct,  that 
he  signed  a  document,  in  which  be  af- 
firms "  that  the  above  report  is  totally  in- 
correct, and  that  be  had  never  made  any 
charge  of  the  kind."  Such  being  the  case, 
and  though  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post 
still  insists  that  the  original  report  was  cor- 
rect, yet  I  will  waive  what  occurred  at  that 
meeting,  and  siniply  refer  to  his  own  letter 
to  you  of  the  5tb  December,  1831,  in  which 
he  states,  that  he  bad  docoments  in  his 
possession  •'  charging  Dr.  Stevens  with 
misrepresentation  of  nets/'  also  '*  of  gar- 
bling, to  suit  bis  own  purpose,  a  letter  from 

*  From  this  tt  would  appear  that  the  said  docs- 
ment  has  undergone  cwuin  chaogea  alace  Mr. 
Greatrex  had  seen  it ;  aad  of  tMi  I  am  very  clad, 
for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  BIr.  G.  would  have 
lent  his  sanction  to  the  lnipro|ier  langaaf  e  whidl 
has  sloes  appeared  lo  Dt.  J.'s  jouraaL 
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■  Blr.  Greatrez';'^  and  other  gtave  chaiges 
that  were,  in  bis  mind,  '*  ealcalated  to 
do  injuiy*  md  even  ditgnce  to  the  medical  firo^ 
Jemon"  Now,  if  Dr.  J.  has  aay  sense  of 
propriety  yet  left,  let  him  read  this;  and 

^  then  he  may  himself  answer  his  own  qnes* 
tion,  and  inform  the  pablio  "  tokere  he  had 
made  any  attack  against  me." 

You  will  thas  see,  by  referring  to  his  own 
letter  of  the  5th,  that  he  did  ase  language  which 
he  had  no  right  to  have  used,  end  ^ou  know 
also  that  he  did  make  an  impression  on  the 
|Miblic  mind  which-  the  Trinidad  papers 
tbemseWes  never  could  have  made  had  they 
wmnLy  appeared  before  the  pubUc  in  the>r  on- 
ginaljarm,  and  toUhout  any  previoui  comment. 
Yet,  after  all  this,  he  has,  to  use  bis 
own  expression,  "  the  effrontery'*  to  state 
that  he  never  made  any  attack  upon  moi 
and  that  be  took  no  part  in  the  controversy, 
"  either  pro  or  eon,**  Poor  innocent  man  ! 
be  has  really  been  ill-ased.  He  took  no 
part !  he  merely  accused  me  of  misre* 
presenting  '  facts,  garbling  letters,  and 
other  conduct  that  was  disgraceful  to  the 
whole  profession,  and  this,  like  a  good, 
simple,  honest  editor,  he  calls  publisliing 
"  the  two  documents  written  by  the  con- 
tending parties  themselves,  without  takioe 
any  part,  pro  or  con,  in  the  controversy.' 
Yet  he  is  perfectly  aware  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Trinidad  documents  are  circulat- 
ing against  me  all  over  the  world,  and 
oncootradicted,  at  least  in  as  far  as  bis 
journal  is  concerned ;-— bis  next  number, 
however,  will  shew  whetlter  he  be  or  be 
not  deserving  of  the  good  character  which 
be  has  given  of  himself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  editor,  or  of  a  professed 
critic,  to  lav  before  bis  readers  a  clear  view 
of  facts,  and  if  necessary,  to  reason  from  these 
as  fairly  as  be  can.  It  is  one,  at  least,  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  a  gentleman 
not  to  attack  the  honour  of  another  until  be 
is  fully  convinced  that  be  deserves  such 
treatment.  I  have  thus  stated  the  facts, 
and  whether  Dr.  J.  has  acted  with  wis- 
dom towards  himself,  or  fairness  towards 
me,  I  sbdl  now  leave  to  the  decision  of  the 
public. 

By  inserting  the  above,  you  will  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.STfcvaMS,  M.D» 

Albsay-Street,  Rsfeot's  VerK 
Janasry23,  1832. 

[We  have  thus  inserted  Dr.  Johnson's 
otiginal  charges  against  Dr.  Stevens,  the 
answer  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Johnson's  reply, 
and  J>T.  Stevens's  rejoinder;  and  here  we 
vast  close  the  controversy,  so  far  as  the 
Medical  Gasette  is  concerned  If  either 
gentleman  have  any  thing  farther  to  say» 
it  mast  appear  at  the  end  of  the  nunu 
ber,  extra  limUes,  and  at  the  expense  of  tho 
parties.] 
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"  L'Autcnr  te  tue  4  sllonger  c«  qae  1e  lectcuv  se 
tue  k  sbr£g«r."— D^Alsmbxbt. 


On  the  Phenomena  ofDreanu,  and  other 
trantieut  iUutions.  By  W.  G. 
Dkndy,  M.R.C.S.  &c.  ISroo.  pp.  154. 

It  would  reauire  do  ghost  to  tell  lu, 
even  if  this  little  production  bad  Ap- 
peared anonvmottsly,  that  its  author 
was  a  medical  man.  How  nosological!^ 
does  be  treat  his  subject!  Here  we 
have— 

**  1.  The  Predisposing  Cause  (of 
Dreaming). — Congestion  of  venous  or 
carbonized  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. 

<*  2.  Exciting  cause.— External  or 
internal  impression  on  the  extremities 
or  origin  of  a  nerve  (of  sense  ?)  at  tbe 
period  of  departing  or  returning  con. 
Bciousne^s. 

«•  3.  Proximate  cause.—Recurrence 
of  ideas  (erroneous! v  associated)." 

Then  there  is  allusion  to  tbe  "re^ 
mote  or  sumpaihetie  causes."  And  la 
another  place  we  are  told,  that  "  the 
immediate  cause  of  sleep  appears  to  cop* 
sist  in  certain  conditions  or  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  tbe  brain,  depending  on 
tbe  reflux  of  a  great  portion  of  tbe  vital 
fluid  towards  the  heart,  as  in  deliquium, 
or  its  congestion  in  tbe  sinuses  or 
veins"*-"  a  condition  which  may  result 
from  depressed  nervous  energy,  ex-;- 
baustion,  fatigue,  cold,  or  the  influence 
of  powerful  narcotics ;  and  when  eiiher 
of  these  causes  is  in  excels,  death  itself 
is  the  result."  Now,  in  our  bumble 
judgment,  there  is  no  small  mtstal&e  in 
this  view  of  the  matter.  Sleep  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  i 
nor  IS  dreaming  either.  Mr.  D.  would 
understand  sleep  too  literally  in  the 
sense  of  a  "  non-natural."  We  fear  h^ 
is  too  medical  to  be  correctly  metaphy- 
sical. But  be  has  given  us,  without 
doubt,  a  very  amusing  little  boolc,  full 
of  materials  for  tbe  occupation  of  tbe 
inquisitive:  how  he  contrived  to  per- 
suade himself  to  be  so  brief,  after  sa 
much  curious  reading  as  he  has  evidently 
indulged  in,  is  to  us  a  consideration 
which  much  redounds  to  bis  credits 
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Gblsus  and  Giuiooinr^ 

A.  C.  CeUi  de  Rf  Mediea  Ubri  oeto. 
With  a  Translation^  bv  G.  F.  Col- 

'    L1BR,  M.D.     In  4  small  volames. 

A,  Cor.  Celsi  MtdiciwE  Libri  oeto. 
With  the  wortU  4^  the  text  in  the 
order  of  construction,  and  a  Transla- 
tion by  Alex.  Lbb>  A.M.  Surg.  In 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Cantpeeius  Medieinm  ^kmretitm  auc 
tore  Jacobo  GRBoaRT,  M.D.    With 

.  an  Ordo,  Translation,  and  Notes,  by 
J.  Steooall,  M.D.   18mo.  2d  Edit. 

l^etioMi  CeUiantt  et  GregorianiB ;  or 
Possafres  from  Celsus  and  Gregory 
syntactically  arrani^ed,  with  observa- 
tions expbiining  difficaltiesi  &c.  ;.to 
which  is  added  a  Grammar.  By  Wis.* 
I.IA1I  Cross.     18mo. 

All  these  productions  are  indebted  for 
Iheir  origin  to  the  regulations  of  the 
worshipful  com  pan?  of  Apothecaries— 
they  all,  particularly  the  latter  three, 
profess  to  help  the  tyro  through  his  diffl- 
culties— to  give  him  a  quantum  tuff,  of 
intimacy  with  Gregory  and  Celsus — 
and,  in  short,  at  a  mtittmiiiii  of  expense, 
both  of  time  and  money,  to  supply  him 
^Tith  all  the  classical  literature  he  will 
aftso/vftf/jf  want  in  his  profession.  Woe 
to  the  luckless  wight  who  puts  bis  failh 
In  such  "  blind  guides  V* 

Dr.  Collier's  i)ook  is  certainly  the 
most  respectable  in  the  collection ;  for 
which  reason  we  have  put  it  first.  The 
text  is  apparently  correct  enough  ;  but 
we  cannot  say  much  for  either  the  ele- 
gance or  accuracy  of  the  translation. 

The  second  on  the  list  is  as  impudent 
a  piece  of  pretension  as  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with.  In  a  preface  full 
bf  vapouring  nonsense,  the  uuthor  in- 
forms us  that  be  has  been  several  years 
employed  upon  his  Ordo  Verhorum^ 
Which  be  hopes  will  lessen  the  '*  tsedium 
of  study  otherwise  necessary  ;"  and  He 
puts  forth  a  quantity  of  the  most  ridi- 
eulous  trash  relative  to  ki$  labours  in 
procuring  a  "  most  approved  text :" 
on  he  goes  then  babbling  alwnt  Targa, 
and  Caesaritts,  and  Almelovcen,  and 
Linden*-Au  predecessors  in  this  dbcfy, 
attended  with  such  "  great  rei^ponsi- 
bility."  We  have  not  time  to  waste 
upon  a  full  exposure  of  this  sort  of 
quackery ;  but  we  shall  lay  before  oor 
readers  a  few  specimens  of  the  «MtfAor*s 
abilities  in  the  translating,  or  rather 
traducing,  way,  that  will  amuse  them. 
Among  other  preliminary  matter  with 
which  iMr.  Lee  has  adorned  his  Cebus, 


is  a  life  of  Mm  by  a  DotdMMUi,  wU* 
ouramhorhas  been  tempted  totraas* 
late.  Aware  that  there  have  been  v^ 
nous  English  versions  of  Celstia  de  Me- 
dtcina,  by  which  a  new  translaliir  miglM 
profit,  we  were  not  so  anxious  to  tastf 
Of  his  quality  in  the  body  of  the  wori^ 
as  iu  this  volunteer  specimen  of  the 
life,  where  we  suspected  he  bbouki  bare 
to  "  swim  without  bis  corks."  Lei  u 
take  a  few  samples. 

Rhodius  (the  author  of  the  life),  after 
saying  be  was  satisfied  that  Celsns  lived 
at  Rome,  adds, — "  non  deaant  lansa 
causae,  cur  addubitein,  patria,  nn  jure 
civitatis,  ipsum  Romanis  accenseam.* 
This  Mr.  Lee  translates, — "  reasons  are 
not  wanting  why  I  should  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  him  a  Roman,  eiiker  by 
birth,  or  right  of  citisensbip !"  in  nhicfa 
he  has  not  only  missed  the  gramoiaticil 
meaning,  but  the  common  sense  of  his 
author,  llie  following  passage,  if  be 
understood  it,  wouM  have  set  kiia 
right.  Rhodius  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  ancient  booksellers  would  be  anxioos 
to  secure  to  Celsus  the  epithet  of  **  Ro- 
manus,"  at  all  events,  whether  be  was 
entitled  to  it  by  privilege,  or  by  birth.— 
"  posterius  tamen  ut  credam,  $uadtt 
praeter  apertum  auctoris  (nostri)  tex- 
turn,  euistola  ejusdem  ad  Calistum,  et 
ptrnuLOet  ad  PuUum  Natalem  altera  ;** 
which  Mr.  Lee  translates, — "  jet  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  latter,  as  it  b 
evident  from  the  text  of  tkmi  ■ir6bor(?), 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  Calistus,  and  in 
another  to  PuUos  Natal  is,'* — missing 
both  the  sense  and  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression before  him. 

Again,  where  Rhodius  is  telling  us 
that  in  some  of  the  older  editions  **  Ro* 
man!*'  is  added  to  <'  A.  Corn.  Cdsi/' 
he  takes  occasion  to  add: — "  Patriam 
sive  auctor  ipse,  sive  alius  quispiam  ad- 
diderit,  id  certe  non  caret  vetustatis  ex- 
emplo,*'  &c.  Mr.  Lee  thinks  proper  to 
translate  the  Istter  phrase  for  us  thus :— > 
"  Ai  U  ike  word  *  patrim*  whether  the 
author  himself  added  it,  or  some  other 
person  for  him  I"  &c.  &c. 

One  passage  more  from  the  transla- 
tions of  the  new  editor  of  Celsus  ;  it  b 
at  the  conelosion  of  the  life  : — 

'*  His  quotqoot  natorss  assoriavit  b^ 
nignitas,  mhos  adferie  aniasoov  cle> 
ganti  tavetc  lingnae.  Ita  vobu,  cC  ve- 
rum  auimi  sermonisque  cnltum,  et  fir-  * 
ma  valetudinis  praesidia  parabttb.  Tan- 
turn  est. 
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•  •  *'  Tbferrfore/'  Itraislates  Mr,  Lee, 
V  let  that/ViitftVotit  a^aocnUccm in  yauik 
be  united  to  on  ynlnasstd  mindj  and 
cultivate  the  elegance  of  kit  language, 
So  that  by  these  tiieans  M«^  (?)  will  en- 
sure for  themselves  the  most  valuable 
improvement  both  of  mind,  langua^re, 
and  the  safest  remedies  for  the  recovery 
"of  health.  /  must  finish,  *  with  the 
pincertst  with,  that  you  may  always 
possess  a  toond  mind  in  a  vigorous 
frame'  "III 

Is  the  reader  satisfied?  We  have 
taken  the  preceding  specimens,  almost 
)st  random,  out  of  a  number  of  others 
which  struck  us  as  equally  engaging. 
But  we  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Lee  with- 
out seriously  informing  him,  that  a  boy 
of  one  of  the  lowest  forms  in  our 
grammar  schools  would  be  whipped 
for  such  stupid  and  egregious  blunder- 
ing. 

Dr.  SteggalPs  Gregory  is  a  very 
good  little  book ;  but  we  are  sorry  to 
see  it  disfij^ured  with  *au  Ordo,  This 
business  of  ordo- making  is  one  of  the 
jilest  liberties  ever  devised  or  practised 
upon  a  classical  writer :  all  beauty  and 
harmony  of  arrangement  are  exploded 
by  it.  Better  a  thousand  times  have 
recourse  to  the  interlinear  versions  of 
Xhe  Hamiltonian  system ;  for  by  them 
we  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  author 
without  torturing  him  to  death :.  and 
we  can  infinitely  better  afford  to  have 
<ittr  own  language  disjointed  and  put 
out  of  tune,  than  have  the  rhythmical 
cadence  of  an  ancient  tongue  dis-ordered 
and  destroyed. 

Of  the  Ltetionet  Celsianm,  &c.  the 
less  there  is  said  the  better.  It  is  a 
humble  performance  of  the  humblest 
class. 


Working  Man^s  Companion,  —  The 
Physician,     (l.  The  Cholera,)    Pub- 

.  lished  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.      Charles   Knight,  Pall- 

'    Mall  East,  lSii2. 

UsBVpii  knowledge!  What  will  it 
profit  the  "  working  man"  to  have  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  cholera  laid  before  him? 
A  few  general  directions  for  his 
guidance,  as  to  habits  of  temperance 
land  cleanliness,  might  indeed  be  of 
-service,  bat  a  volume  of  two  hundred 
^d  odd  pages  on  the  syiaptoms,  pa- 


thology, and  trelitinent  of  eholera  td 
a  person  of  that  class  to  which  the  work 
ia  addressed,  becomes  perfectly  ridica<T 
lous.  Tlie  only  part  of  it  which  is  likely 
to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  prac^ 
tically  followed,  is  the  recommendatioii 
to  the  working  man,  if  he  be  cold  and 
wet,  to  take  a  glass  "  of  good  brandy -*' 
We  are  sorry  to  perceive  a  series  which 
commenced  so  happilv  with  a  roost  in- 
teresting essay  on  madbinery,  well  calcu- 
lated to  convince  the  "  operatives"  of 
the  lienefits  derived  from  its  improve^ 
ments,  so  soon  break  down  into  anv 
thing  so  utterly  unfit  for  its  intendeq 
purpose  as  "  the  Physician." 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  January  28,  1832. 


'*  Licet  omnlbni,  licit  etUun  mlhl,  dignitatem  Ar^ 
t':MMtiie^  tueri ;  potestas  modo  Yeoiendl  111  pub* 
Ileum  titciUcendl  perleixlom  noiir«cuto.**~Cio«»o, 


.    AMENDED  ANATOMICAL  BILL. 

The  anatomical  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  committee,  now  lies  before  us,  and 
our  hopes  in  consequence  revive.  Seve- 
ral important  steps  have  been  made 
since  we  addressed  our  readers  last 
week.  Then,  indeed,  we  were  disap- 
pointed, for  we  had  before  our  eyes  the 
manoeuvre,  apparently  successful,  of  ^ 
meddling  blockhead,  and  the  mortifying 
spectacle  of  a  measure  involving  some  of 
the  dearest  interests  of  society,  delayed, 
if  not  defeated,  because  there  was  no 
*^  House*'  to  discuss  or  entertain  it. 
But  a  better  fate  awaited  the  renewed 
-attempt,  and  the  bill,  with  several  im- 
provements, has  now  passed  the  second 
reading,  and  been  committed.  The 
changes  in  it  are  not  numerous  nor 
striking,  but  they  are  of  essential  im- 
portance in  their  effects.  To  say  that 
^ven  now  it  is  in  all  its  parts  such  ^ 
we,  being  professional  men,  should  have 
desired,  would  be  uncandid ;  4)Ut  this 
we  will  say,  thtit  its  proicisions  are  cal- 
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culated>  n  regards  tlie  public,  to  protect 
science,  and  consequently  to  benefit  the 
community  in  no  small  degree ;  while, 
Yiewed  in  reference  to  the  anatomist, 
they  separate  him  from  his  unnatural 
parttiership  with  ruffians,  and  thus  per* 
mit  him  to  prosecute  his  most  useful 
labours,  if  not  entirely  free  from  the 
revilings  of  the  ignorant  and  the  preju- 
diced, at  least  without  degradation,  and 
«ecttre  against  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  the 
proposed  measure  may  be  viewed ;  we 
mean,  as  regards  the  legislature  iuelf, 
which,  if  paased,  it  will  free  from  the 
greatest  blot  by  which  any  code  can  be 
stained— injustice ;— owing  to  the  eziist- 
encein  the  statute-book  of  laws  by  which 
men  are  compelled  to  know,  and '  for- 
bidden to  acquire  knowledge — are  en- 
joined to  do,  and  to  leave  undoncby 
Jaws  which  defy  obedience,  and  enact- 
ments which  mock  the  understanding. 
It  is  subject  of  congratulation  to  find  that 
Mr.  WarDurton  has  not,  as  we,  it  ap- 
pears, prematurely  apprehended,    be- 
come indifferent  or  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  has  done  so  much  ; 
and  the  majority  in  his  favour,  on  the  di- 
visions which  occurred,  afford  reason  to 
hope  that  he  will  carry  his  bill  success- 
fully through    the  lower  house.    De- 
voutly do  we  hope  that  it  may  not,  as 
before,  meet  with  any  impediment  from 
the  peers. 

We  have  criticised  the  bill  as  to  some 
of  its  minor  points,  but  we  will  freely 
adroit  that  possibly — nay,  even  proba- 
bl) — provisions  which  to  medical  men 
would  have  appeared  more  perfect, 
might,  by  the  very  circumstances  in 
which  we  deemed  their  excellence  to 
consist,  have  become  less  eligible  in  the 
eyes  of  our  legislators ;  and  however 
much  we  may  argue  and  declaim  upon 
the  subject,  to  their  view  of  the  ques- 
tion we  must  bend.  Our  judgment,  we 
may  persuade  ourKlves,  is  the  law  of 
reason^  but  their  decisions  constitute  the 


law  of  Che  land.    This  princl|ile— «k1 

general  principle  once  admixfed    brtkj 
legislature,   that   anatomy     should   k  1 
protected,  and  some    provision  m 
for   its   being  cultivated  vritlioat  n»> 
lation  of  the  law — details     aecomi 
dated  to  the  circumstances  would  after- 
wards follow;  and  therefore,   sbsngb 
we  have  freely  commented     oa    sook 
subordinate  clauses,  while   tbere    was 
yet  opportunity  for  their  improvemes^ 
now  that  some  essential   amendsicoCs 
have  been  made,  and  the  mes»are  fairly 
brought  before  the  House,  w^e  are  for 
cheerfully  accepting  what  we   can  oh- 
tain,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  desire 
that  we   had   in  firm   poascsaion   the 
benefits  which   Mr.  Warburtoo's    bill 
would  confer.     But  in  order    to   fa^ 
cilitate   the  attainment   of  this   g^reat 
object,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  thoie»  whs 
think  the  measure  not  so  abtolntdy  per- 
fect as  they  conceive  it  might  possibfy 
have   been    made,    should,    aotwilb.* 
standing,  waive  their  own  favoerite  no^ 
tions  on  less  important  points,  in  cod»>- 
deration    of    the   great    good    whic& 
most  result  from  the  proposed  eoact- 
ment,  constituted  as  it  is.    The  appear* 
ance  at  the  present  moment  of  petty 
jealousies — the  proposal   of   fine-span 
distinctions— the  insisting  on  corporate 
privileges— in  a  word,  the  appearance 
of  any  disunion  in  the  respectable  part 
of  the  profession,  must  needs  be  mis- 
chievous ;  and  by  being  adduced  in  ei- 
ther House  by  some  one  hosUle  to  tbe 
bill,  might  lead  to  its  being  thrown  oat, 
and  with  it  every  measure  of  relief  post- 
poned  for  a  period,  the  duration  of 
which,  or  the  extent  of  intermediate 
evil,  no  one  can  foresee. 

From  the  very  temperate  and  judicioos 
letter  addressed  by  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  to  Lord  Melbourne, 
we  had  hoped  that  they  at  least  were  una- 
nimous in  the  opinions  we  have  above  ex- 
pressed. What,  then,  was  our  mortifi- 
cation  on  beholding  an  anecdote  about  t 
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gim«ni  oficef  esEpresaiog,  on  hia  deatb- 
b«d.  Mi  abhorrence  of  diMeciioD,  from 
the  peo  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  ef- 
fecting iu  revolation  through  all  the 
newspapers,  whig,  tory,  and  radical,  as 
if  it  were  something  which  appealed  to 
all  men  alike,  of  whatever  rank  and  of 
Mfhatever  party.  The  story  itself,  in- 
deed,  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  point, 
that  the  only  feeling  it  can  excite  most 
be  that  of  astonishment  that  "  copy" 
should  ever  be  so  scanty  as  to  lead  the 
editor  greediest  of  materials  to  trans- 
cribe it  into  his  pages;  but  when  by 
the  reference  it  appears  to  come  from  a 
Professor  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council,  the 
source  whence  the  sentiment  flows  gives 
it  an  importance  which  it  certainly 
would  not  have  derived  either  from  any 
depth  in  the  argument,  or  force  in  the 
illustrations,  by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied. It  is  amusing  to  observe  how 
frequently  the  secret  feelings  and  weak- 
nesses of  men  will  escape  them  almost 
unconsciously;  and  thus  it  becomes 
apparent  in  the  present  instance,  that 
the  learned  author  has  personally  a  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  being  dissected,  for  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  anecdote  al- 
luded to—''  Sir  W.  Myers  and  myself 
know  too  much  of  the  process  to  like 
it."  Now  the  gist  of  all  his  argument 
is,  that  dissection,  which  the  medical 
profession  almost  to  a  man  desire  to  see 
freed  from  the  stigma  which  is  entailed 
upon  it,  by  being  made  a  part  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of 
the  greatest  crimes,  shoold  now  and  for 
ever  be  stamped  as  infamous,  and  as  an 
indignity  offered  to  the  body  of  criminals 
alone.  With  this  view  of  the  question 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  writer 
should  strenuously  oppose  the  first 
great  step  towards  removing  the  gene- 
ral prejudice,  by  making  the  bodies  of 
executed  murderers  no  longer  objects  of 
popular  horror,  and  by  ceasing  to  exhibit 
them  in  all  the  revolting  display  so  un- 
wisely adopted   on     such    occasions ; 


and  which,  in  one  recent  instance^ 
al  least,  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of  the  most 
hrutal  description..  Can  any  man^ 
with  ordinary  powers  of  reasoning,  com* 
tend  that  exhibitions  like  these,  got  up 
to  gratify  vulgar  curiosity,  in  which  thi 
surgeon  completes  the  sentence  which 
the  executioner  began — can  he,  we  ask^ 
conceive  but  for  a  moment  that  the 
cause  of  anatomy  can  thus  be  forward- 
ed; or  that  by  any  possibility  it  can 
fail  to  be  injured,  by  such  direct  asso^ 
ciation,  in  the  public  mind,  with  crimen 
with  punishment,  and  with  horror! 
But  it  is  said  that  the  dissection  of  mur- 
derers is  not  the  cause  of  that  process 
being  looked  upon  with  aversion,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  this  part  of  the  law 
would  therefore  be  attended  with  no  ad- 
vantage. Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Guthrie  on  this  point, 
thai  if  any  one  supposed  that  his  ob- 
jjectiona  would  be  thus  removed,  he 
**  ahould  only  be  prevented  by  civility 
from  laughing  at  him."  Now  there  is 
something  so  excessively  absurd  in  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject, 
that  it  really  requires  all  our  for- 
bearance to  avoid  treating  the  learned 
Professor  in  the  manner  he  threatens  to 
adopt  towards  those  who  diflfer  from  him 
in  opinion ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  smile 
to  think  what  a  merry  time  he  would 
have  of  it,  if  his  *^  civility"  did  not 
stand  in  his  way  ;  for  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  examination  before  the 
Anatomical  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1828,  he  ivill  find  that,  of 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  whose 
evidence  was  taken  on  that  occasion- 
physicians,  surgeons,  magistrates,  po- 
licemen, resurrectionists — men  of  all 
ranks  and  occupations— he  will  find,  we 
.  say,  that  one,  and  one  only,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  dusection  of  murderers  bad  no 
share  in  causing  the  prejudice  against 
dissection*.     The  Professor  next  in- 

*  See  alto  tome  Judicious  obienratloni  on  this 
point  cooulned  In  •  Letter,  by  Dr.  Jamea  Soourr- 
YlUe,  Sildreaaed  to  the  Lord  CbaucelUr.  ff^tehard 
and  SoUf  PleeadlUjf,  ^  . 
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fkilges  in  a  i^ood  deal  6f  «entimeiital 
Sndign^tfon  abont  diaiectiag'  Uia  pioer 
inan;  marclf  '^  because  ha  ii  poor*? 
and  of  the  neee8sity»  in  onier  to 
be  oonsifltent,  that  medical  men  should 
leave  their  own  bodies  to  theanfttomistn. 
All  this  will  do  for  the  Morning  Herald^ 
jwho9e  articles  sarour  verf  much  of  the 
Professor's  pamphlet;,  but  we  shaU 
4tontent  ourselves  with  sayings  as  the 
fiaron  de  Grimm  did  of  some  soplua- 
4ry  of  Rousseau 's*^ctf/«  e$t  iris  beau 
0t  trii  faux.  Doctrines  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  cause  which  the  writer 
{krofesses  to  advocate,  it  would  have 
lieen  difficult  at  any  time  to. propound; 
kind  .the  particular  moment  at  which 
ihey  are  broaehed  is  calculated  to  ren- 
4<Br  them  doubly  mischievous  so  fhr  as 
4heir  influence  may  extend.  This« 
.however,  we  imagine  will  prove  ex- 
tremely limited ;  for  the  bill,  as  we 
4iave  said,  hold*  on  its  course  with  every 
prospect  of  being  triumphantly  carried 
in  the  lower  house* 

We  have  stated  that  some  improvo^ 
jaents  have  been  made  since  the  origi- 
nal sketch,  which  we  gave  some  weeks 
«go.  They  are  as  follow  :-^ 
(  Originally  it  was  proposed  to  be  en- 
acted, that  it  should  be  legal  for  any 
.  party,  having  Jawfnlly  the  custody  of  a 
body,  to  pennit  such  body  to  be  di»- 
•ected,  with  the  content  of  the  near- 
est known  relative  of  the  deceased, 
"  unless  to  the  knowledge  of  such  party 
aiieb  person  shall  have  expressed  his 
;de9ire,  either  in  writing,  at  any  time,  or 
•orally,  in  tlie  presence  of  one  or  more 
•witnesses,  that  his  body  after  death 
4Day  not  undergo  such  examination." 
This  clause,  it  is  obvious,  would  have 
fbeen  open  to  much  abuse,  and  given 
<rise  to  great  and  vexatious  difficulties. 
(Now,  however,  it  stands  that  any  one, 
:**  not  being anunder taker t**  having  lawful 
•possession  of  the  body,  may  perm  it  it  to  be 
;^issected;  **  unless  to  the  knowledge  of 
•  such  party  such  person  shall  have  expresi- 


«a  Imde^ire^  either  in  ^wkloiril  aftjFliiM 
idvrkig  hia  lifet  or  oraUy  in  the  pt«senc« 
•of  two  or  more  wltnessec  dwrit^  ikt 
-iUneu  whereof  he  died,  thaS  hia  body 
after  death  maght  not  undei^po  such  ex> 
anilnation,  or  unless  the  sarvivingt  hu*. 
jwnd,.  or  wife,  or  any  known  felatiie 
«f  the  deceeased,  shall  require  the  body 
to  he  interred  without  such  examioa** 
tion."  The  iraportaaoe  o(  this  change 
'Is,  too  Obvious^  reqiure  that  we  abouM 
point  it  out. 

A  provision  is  also  added^  in  case  of 
persons  directing  aqatomiea)  examiiw* 
tionsafter  their  death— name!  y,that  ifany 
person,  either  in  writing  at  any  time,  or 
orally  during  his  last  illness,  shall  direct 
his  body  to  be  examined  anatomically  .and 
if,  before  ilie  burial,  such  fact  be  -made 
known  to  the  parties  having  lawful  pos- 
aession  of  the  body,  they  are  to  dtreei 
such  anatomical  examination  to  ht 
-made;  unless  it  he  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  near- 
est known  relative. 

The  nature  of  the  certificate  to 
be  given  by  any  medical  man,  who  may  be 
sent  for  after  the  death  of  the  individual, 
is  also  amended,  and  with  propriety. 
•Instead  of  certifying  positively  as  to 
circumstances  of  which  he  can  often 
have  but  an  indirect  knowledge,  he  is 
only  ''  to  state  the  manner  of  his  death 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief." 

A  clauso  is  proposed  to  be  added  in 
the^  Committee,  regulating  tho  amoutfl 
of  salaries  to  the  Inspectors,  which 
are  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds 
annually. 

And  lastly,  the  operation  of  the  bill 
is  to  commence  from  the  let  of  July 
next. 

We  have  thus  laid  before  our  readen 
the  earliest  information  regardkig  this 
important  measure  in  its  various  stages ; 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  It 
either  be  passed,  or  share  the  Htfi 
-of  its  predecessM'.    W>  have    avoid- 
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•d  ittstfrtingth^  bUl  itadf  at  leng^d^  be* 

cause  the  chatijreB  it  has  already  trnder- 
gone  render  the  original  version  already 
obsolete ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  shall 
transcribe  it  into  our  pages,  and  hail 
with  gratitude  a  statute  which  will  re- 
cognize anatomy,  and  place  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  liberal 
sciences. 


ACTION  OF  AMMONIA  ON  THE 
VACCINE. 

M.  Nauchb,  of  Paris,  has  giren  an 
accoant  of  some  reeent  experiments  of 
hisy  with  regard  to  the  power  of  am-^ 
raonia  over  the  vaccine  virus.  1.  Upon 
vaccinating  with  a  lancet  charged  with 
the  virus,  but  which  had  been  exposed 
for  some  seconds  to  the  vapour  of  am- 
monia, no  development  took  place.  2. 
Inocttlaling  one  arm  of  the  same  pa- 
tient with  vaccine  exposed  to  ammonia, 
and  the  other  with  pure  vaccine,  not 
only  did  no  development  take  place  in 
the  first  arm,  but  that  in  the  second 
proved  very  imperfect.  3.  After  vac- 
cinating a  child  as  perfectly  as  might 
be.  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
making  some  slight  punctures  or  inci- 
sions with  lancets  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour  of  ammonia,  the 
power  of  the  vaccine  was  so  far  injured 
as  to  render  the  development  very  in- 
complete. These  facts,  M.  Nauche 
thinks,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
well-known  effects  of  ammonia  in 
various  poisonous  and  contagious  com- 
plaints, would  warrant  a  fair  trial  for 
the  volatile  alkali  in  cholera,  both  as  a 
preservative  and  a  means  of  cure. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
Satardmy,  January  14, 18S3. 


Phrtnology  and  Jnumiiy, 

A  PAVxa  by  Mr.  F.  Wioalow  was  read  on 
the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the  elocida- 
|ion  of  Mental  Disorders. 

The  author  began  by  observing,  that  the 
▼sloe  of  knowledge  altogether  depends  on 
iu  sQsoeptibility  of  being  applied  to  practi- 


tal  psrposan.    Ma&^.w|m  objeot  to  tlm  a1^ 
stractxloctriBes  of  phrenological  science  are 
cootinoally  inquiriogj  to  what  utility  do  they 
lead  I  Mr.  Wiaalow  thtaks  that  a  sotBcienf 
answer  is  given  to  the  question  by  the  factf 
that  one  of  the  most  important  claaars  of  ^i$* 
eises  with  which  medical  menhave  to  combatf 
admits  of  being  rationally  elucidated  by  th^ 
aid  of  phrenology.     Until  Dr.  Gal  Pa  tam^ 
the  phenomena    of    mind  used  to  be  ext 
plained  by  metaphysicians,  without  any  re- 
ference to  matter :  he  it  was  who  "  e8ta7 
blished,  on  an  immutable  basis,  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  which,   for  its  beauty 
and  simplicity,  atands  unrivalled."     "  Rea« 
soning  a  priori"  ob&erved  Mr.  W.  "  it  cer-r 
tainly  does  appear  absurd,  that  any  peraoi| 
can  have  the  power  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  capacity  of  an  individual,  by  examining 
the  external  conformation  of  his  cranium; 
but  there  are  many  principles  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  which  an  ignorant  person  would 
pronounce  to  be  preposterous  and  absurd* 
Tell  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  rapid  im» 
provemeats  of  medical  acience,  that  you  had 
just  been  eating  your  breakfast  ot   bread 
made  from  sawdust,  would  he  not  pronounce 
you  to  be  mad  for  making  such  an  assertion  Y* 
And  the  author  went  on  to  prove,  that  of 
such  sort  of  ignorant  persons  are  those,  who 
pronounce,  phrenology  to  be  •^'  a  monstrous 
piece  of  quackery  !"      Dr.  Sponheim  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  public  a  satisfactory 
theory    of    mental    derangement.       Until 
his  time,  the    definitions  of   insanity  wer« 
vague  and  contradictory.     Medical  writers 
have    erred  in  considering   insanity  as   a 
specific  disease ;  whereas  the  phrenologists, 
after    Dr.    Spurzheim,    hold    that    mental 
derangement  is  only  a  tymptom  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variety  of  totally  dissimilar 
affections.    There  are  two  hundred  diseases, 
according  to  nosologists,  to  which  the  humaa 
eye  is  subject ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  futile 
io  attempt  to  include  all  the  symptoms  of 
these  diseases  in  one  definition,  as  to  frame 
one  definition  inclusive  of  every  affection  of 
the  brain  giving  rise  to  insanity.     Medico, 
legal  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  insanity  and  thos^ 
idiosyncrasies  of  thought  and  feeling  which* 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  do  not  amount  to  menr 
tal  derangement;  and  hence  many  defini* 
tioos  have  been  suggested,  hy  Drw  ilaslam 
and  others.     Mr.  W.  expressed  himself  dis- 
satisfied with  Dr.  Haslam's  suggestion,  .that 
the  physician's  mind  should  be  the  stsndard 
of  the  patient's  sanfty ;  and  entered,  at  con- 
siderable length,  into  examples  of  hallucina- 
tion of  a  remarkable  kind,  from  Shakspeare's, 
Luther's,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works.  The 
diseases  of  the  brain  were  curiously  exem- 
plified by  reference  to  Hamlet  and   King 
Lear ;  and  extracts  from  Dr.  Combe's  worK 
were  read.    Dr.  Gooch  and   Dr.  Conolly, 
D'lsraeli  and  Ilazlitt,  were  also  cited ;  and 
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Mr.  Winilow  amply  •ddace4  ^iattaocM  of 
nen,  partioalwly  pbynciant*  '*  of  ono  idea." 
From  all  the  facte  which  he  stated,  the  aa- 
ihor  wae  of  opinion,  that  too  bbqcH  cate  coaU 
not  be  devoted  hy  nedieal  men  to  th<i  aaoer* 
taining  the  healthy,  aa  well  as  the  deranged, 
manifeatations  of  the  individaala  preeented 
to  them.  Dr.  Hatlam*a  staadard  he  thoaght 
abtord.  '*  Insanity  oannot  be  defined  ;  it  is 
Tidiculons  to  eipect  that  all  the  ▼arieties 
and  forms  of  mental  derangement  can  be  in- 
cluded in  one  definition."  A  medical  man 
of  enlarged  anderstanding  can,  after  an  at- 
tentive eiamination  of  the  present  and  past 
oondact  of  his  patient,  tell  whether  insanity 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  him.  In  medico- 
legal investigations,  where  we  are  called 
upon  as  witnesses  regarding  idsanitjf.  Mr. 
Winslow  thinks  that  we  are  not  obliged  to 
decide  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  dis- 
order, but  upon  the  degree  of  mental  de- 
rangement ;  and  the  sliehtest  departure  from 
A  healthy  condition  of  the  brain,  giving  rise 
to  deranged  manifestations,  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  insanity.  But  it  would  be 
more  proper  for  the  commissioners  of  lu- 
nacy, on  these  occasions,  to  ask  the  opi- 
nions of  medical  men  as  to  the  existence  of 
insanity,  accompanied  with  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  to  control  himself  or 
his  aflfaira.  "  A  man,"  said  Mr.  Winslow, 
*'  may  be  insane,  yet  perfectly  competent  to 

?o  at  large,  and  to  will  away  his  property.** 
n  conclueion,  the  paramount  importance  of 
n  knowledge  of  phrenology  to  the  medical 
atodent  wss  once  more  set  forth,  and  this 
passage  from  Dr.  ThomnH  Brown,  the  meta- 
physician, was  quoted,  as  applying  to  phre- 
nologists par  t3ccellette€ : — "  He  is  unques- 
tionably the  philosopher  most  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  unites  to  the'  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  physical  objects  amid  which 
he  IS  plsced ;  who  makes  each  science  to 
each,  reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  il- 
lumination ;  and  who  learns,  from  both,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  lessons  which  they  can 
give— the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  that 
divine  Being,  who  has  alike  created  and 
adapted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  so  har- 
monious, the  universe  of  matter  and  the 
universe  of  thooght," 


It  ia  vnth  ^reat  pain  that  I  Ctel  vajialf  C9a4 
polled  to  direct  attention*  throng  joor  p^ 
lieation,  to  neglect .  on  the  part  of  sn 
of  the  anatomical  teachers  in  tKe  Mediadl 
aehool  in  Alderagaiie-Street.  T%m  Ja 
half  of  the  coorse  of  demonatratioDS  kas  ben. 
given  with  the  greatest  irregularity  ;  and  tki 
morning,  when  the  atodenta  aaaembled  f  x- 
pecting  to  hear  a  demonstratioQ  Cafter  tfc» 
lapse  of  several  days  without  oneX  ^oocx 
was  given  that  Dr.  Roe  was  in  the.  coesnT 
with  a  sick  fHend,  and  cbnUL  not  Wvn. 
Discontent,  on  account  of  aoch  repeated  ir- 
regnlarity,  has  arisen  to  so  great  a  height, 
that,  by  inserting  this  commnnicncieB,  jm 
will  do  no  less  a  service  to  the  atndeats  at 
laTge  thaa  to  the  interests  of  the  cetsblnib- 
ment  itseU>— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  aeirsBt, 

APfpiu 
Aldcnctte-Slreet, 
Thufsdey  momlng,  Jan.  19. 1889. 

[The  above  is  authenticated  by  the  writer, 
who  hss  communicated  his  name.  We  tkiak 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  gentlemen  eoenecte'i 
with  the  school,  to  let  them  have  aa  oppor- 
tunity'of  refuting  the  statement,  if  it  be  sa- 
founded,  or  remedying  the  evil  cempleiafd 
of,  if  onr  correapondent*s  acconat  of  the 
matter  be  correct.— En.  Gas.] 
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To  ikt  Eiiiifr  if  the  London  Medical  Gazatts. 

Sia. 
I  VREL  confident  that,  whilst  one  leading  ob- 
ject of  your  publication  is  to  communicate 
valuable  professional  information,  another 
scarcely  less  important  one  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  students,  and  to  enforce  regularity 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  their  instructors. 


NOTICES. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  Allaop,  Dr. 
Burrows,  .Mr.-  Ainsworth;  and  Mr.  Diion, 
were  received  too  late  for  the  present  No. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  George,  Mn  Sonth* 
Dr.  Todd,  Mr.  Ashwin.  Mr.  BateuMa,  Mr. 
Davison,  Mr.  Staffbn),  and  Dr.  'Coplaad, 
are  in  hand. 


W.  Wilson,  1*rinter.  57,  Sklnner-SUtct.  LosdoiU 
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LECTURB8 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE; 

Ddivtnd  at  the  London  UnioenUy, 

Br  Dr.  Elliotson.. 

Vary  I ^LbcturA  XVIII. 

QMnget  rf  Struetwrg — Tratafofmaiumt-^Neio 
Fifrmatumu 

I  HAVK  spoken,  gentlemen,  of  that  change 
of  stnicture  which  consists  simply  in  an 
alteration  as  to  cpQsistence  or  as  to  size. 
I  ha^  spoken  of  indaration'  end  softening, 
and  of  hypertrophy,  antt  atrophy,  and  I  have 
likewise  spoken  ofnicoration,  which  of  course 
causes  a  diminution  of  substance.  I  no«^ 
proceed  to  consider  those  changes  of 
stTuctore  in  which  one  structure  is  converted 
into  another  natural  to  the  body.  These  are 
called  trimfffirntatianL  ' 

TVanrfonnationu 

Now  these  transfarnuUiont  of  a  diseased 
character  are  all  like  those  which  naturally 
occur  during  the  growth  and  decline  of  an 
individual  in  health,  or  they  are  to  such  a 
structure  as  the  particular  part  is  actually 
found  to  be  naturally  of  in  some  of  the  series 
of  animals.  For  example,  cellular  mem- 
brane is  the  frame-work,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
of  the  other  structuies  of  the  body ;  and  in 
the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  in  its  na- 
tural ptogr6ss,  we  obsenre  that  when  a 
part  is  no  longer  wanted,  it  degenerates  into 
cellular  membrane,  an  instance  of  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  the 
fortns.  Now  such  a  change  will  occur, 
merely  as  a  diseased  process;  a  pvri  may 
be  resolved  nearly  into  cellular  membrane, 
and  that  is  an  instance  of  transformatioiL 
Cartilage  will  sometimes  by  disease  become 
bone  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  body  thai  cartilage  -should  be- 
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come  bone :  before  bone  we  have  cartilage 
in  the  foetus.  The  morbid  changes  which 
are  transformations  are  thus  nothing  more 
than  alterations  precisely  the  same  as  what 
really  do  happen  naturally  in  the  progress  of 
the  humaA  body,  or  are  alterations  of  a  part  to 
a  structure  which  it  is  seen  to  be  of  naturally 
in  some  other  animals.  They  observe  ex<*' 
actly  the  same  hiw,  although  they  are  morbid 
processes.  One  structure  is  not  changed 
into  another  unless  that  same  structure  is 
Observed  to  be  changed  into  that  other  aC 
some  period  of  the  progress  of  the  bc^y,' 
Or  that  other  is  the  natural  structure  of 
the  part  in  some  of  the  series  of  ani- 
mals. Cartilage,  I  have  said,  will  be- 
come bone  through  disease;'  and'  the  same  is 
observed  as  a  natdral  process  at  certain 
ages ;  whereas  it  is  never  known  that  by  any 
disease  a  ibucous  will  become  a  serous 
n»ftubrau6.  As  such  a  change  is  unknown' 
in.  physiology,  so  it  is  unknown  in  patho- 
logy. '  . 

MfLCOus  membranes  -may  he  converted 
into  ^kin,  and  skin  may  be  converted  into 
mu^us  menlbrane^s ;  muscles  will  also  de- 
generat^infeo  fibroub'menibrlmes.  Now  the 
very  saune  part*  which  is  mttcoas  membrane 
in  one  animal  is  skin  in  another ;  and  what 
are  muscles  in  some  animals  are  merely 
fibro-ligamentous  substances  in  another. 
These  same  changes,  however,  will  occa- 
sionally take  place  out  of  their  na(atal' 
course,  through  disease,  and  they  are  then 
called  transformations.  Cartilage  is  never 
knoWn,  on  the  other  hand,  in  physiology  to 
become  muct>\ii  membrane.  What  is  carti- 
lage in  one  animal  is  never  mucous  mem- 
brane in  another ;  and  in  the  transformations^ 
which  take  place  in  the  progress  of  the' 
human  body  naturally,  cartilage  never  be* 
comes  mucous  membrane  ;  atdsoindiseastl 
cartilage  is  never  knolm  to  be'converted  into 
a  mucous  membrane. 

Transformation  to  Cellular  Metnbrane.^^ 
Now  as  to  these  transformations,  slmost 
aill  the  structures  of  the  body  Wilj  %aste  into 
cellular  membramf.  '  It  ^'ir'p^r&ajn  hardly 
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Tight  to  say  they  are  transformationi  into  it, 
because  it  certainly  is  the  frame- work  of  all 
the  other  structares.;  and  if  all  the  variooa 
t>ther  substances  were  absorbed,  and  nothing 
bat  the  cellular  substance  remained,  it  has 
been  said  that,  provided  it  could  be  kept  firm, 
it  would  maintain  the  entire  form  of  the  body. 

Tniuformation  to  Fdt.^-Parts  often  appear 
transformed  to  fat.  But  Andral  considem 
that  this  is  merely  an  instance  of  inordinate 
secretion  of  fat,  with  or  without  an  atrophy 
of  the  tissues. 

TS-avrformation  to  Serous  Mirmfrnznev.— 
We  have  frequently  a  transformation  to 
serous  membrane.  When  the  extremity 
of  a  bone  has  been  dislocated,  you  will 
find,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  that 
a  serous  membrane  is  formed  around  it.  If 
a  coagulum  of  blood  be  effused  into  the 
brain«  or  any  other  firm  substance  deposited 
there,(even  if  it  is  a  bullet)  it  will  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  serous  membrane,  a  capsule,  as  it 
is  called,  which  secretes  serous  fluid.  Oc- 
casionally, when  there  is  a  loss  of  substance, 
which  nature  cannot  entirely  repair,  the 
space  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane* 
Even  when  a  portion  of  substance  is  deficient, 
not  by  external  violence,  but  by  a  natural  de- 
fect, its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  a 
serous  membrane.  In  a  defect  of  portions 
of  brain,  you  will  find  in  their  room  a  bag, 
containing  liquid,  and  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  serous  membrane.  What  are 
called  apoplectic  cells  in  the  brain  are  nothing 
more  than  cavities  formed  by  a  coagulum  of 
blood  which  has  been  let  loose,  and  which 
coagulum  has  had  formed  around  it  a  se- 
rous membiane.  The  coagulum  will  be  ab> 
•orbed,  while  the  serous  membrane  may  re- 
main, and  cbntinue  secreting  fluid. 

Serous  Cysts, — Such  serous  cysts  may  be 
formed  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body.  You 
know  that  a  serous  membrane  is  a  closed 
sac,  with  a  smooth  internal  secreting  sur- 
face, and  is  found  in  the  body  natu. 
rally.  Precisely  such  serous  s^cs  are  formed 
by  disease,  and  are  formed  of  all  sixes,  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head,  and  even  more  minute 
still,  from  the  sixe  of  a  millet-seed  to 
a  very  considerable  bulk.  We  find  these 
cysts  sometimes  placed  in  juita-position, 
either  attached  or  unattached  to  each  other, 
and  sometimes  they  are  closely  united  to  the 
surrounding  parts.  They  may  be  single  or 
they  may  be  numerous,  solitary  or  crowded. 
Generally  there  is  no  red  vessel  to  be  traced 
beneath  the  external  surface,  and  the  utmost 
vascularity  is  an  arborisation  upon  this.  The 
part  which  surrounds  these  cysts  may  be  in  all 
sorts  of  states.  Usually  it  is  perfectly  healthy, 
sometimes  it  is  wasted,  and  sometimes  it  is 
in  other  states  of  disease,  as,  for  example, 
indurated.  Occasionally  we  find  these  serous 
cysts  surrounded  by  pus  or  other  secretions, 
lliey  are  surrounded  frequently  by  cellular 
■ubstance,  which  gives  them  an  additional 
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indurated 
even  to  cartilage  or  bone ;  aud  aometiiBe* 
they  become  more  or  less  fibrous.  Yo«  wi2 
recollect  that  the  cellular  membtaoe  becootes 
very  firm  around  the  fibrinous  cap  of  an  ab> 
scess,  and  gives  it  an  additional  mppcn, 
and  so  it  is  with  respect  to  these  seroai 
cysts.  The  oellular  membrane  aroand  thea 
is  frequently  condensed. 

The  internal  part  of  these  serous  cysti 
presents  very  various  appearances;  ooca- 
sionally,  and  for  the  moat  part,  imked,  it 
is  smooth,  exactly  as  in  a  natural  mtoos 
membrane  ;  but  it  varies,  exactly  as  in  aata- 
ral  serous  membranes  under  disease.  Whea 
natural,  serous  membranes  are  diseased, 
they  are  frequently  rough,  graaalattd, 
or  flocculent  within ;  and^o  the  interi«r  of 
these  serous  membranes  of  disease  presents 
a  'great  variety  of  appearances,  bfisg 
occasionally  rough,  with  minute  giuoles, 
an'd  sometimes  with  large  canmcks,  as 
it  were.  Frequently  the  granules  which  ad- 
here to  the  interior  of  these  serous  cysu  an 
of  an  osseous  character,  or  contain,  at  kasc 
more  or  fewer  particles  of  bone.  OccasioeaSf 
we  observe  on  the  interior  of  cysts  fidsc  oees- 
branes,  that  is  to  say,  fibrin  has  been  pour^ 
out,  giving  them  exactly  the  appearance 
which  you  have  in  inflamed  serous  mem- 
branes, and  which  I  spoke  of  formeily.  Fre- 
3uently  in  these  cysts  there  are  partitions, 
ividing  them  into  so  maoy  compaitaenti. 
Frequently  there  are  prolongations  from  the 
interior,  running  through  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst,  and  not  completely  dividing  it,  bet 
causing  it  to  have  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, communicating  more  or  less  with 
each  other. 

You  will  find  the  contents  of  these  aev 
serous  membranes  very  various*  as  well  as 
their  internal  surface.  Occasionally  they 
contain  merely  a  serous  fluid,  oocas&oBsUy 
they  contain  blood ;  they  will  contain  sone-  , 
thing  like  mucus,  vanoos  saline  matters, 
fatty  matters,  tubercular  matter,  and  some 
things  which  are  peculiar  to  cysts.  There  it 
a  far  greater  variety  in  the  contents  of  these 
serous  cysts  than  in  the  natural  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  when  these  happen  to 
be  diseased.  You  will  find  various  contents 
in  different  portions  of  the  same  cj^st.  You 
will  also  find  some  growing  from  the  inside 
of  others,  hanging  in  them  by  peduncles; 
and  sometimes,  instead  of  han^g  in  this 
manner,  they  are  attached  to  the  interior 
by  a  considerable  flat  surface. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  all  the  new  for- 
mations of  the  body  are  nothing  more  than 
cysts  originally,  and  these  cysts  have 
been  called  hydatids.  The  term  hydatid 
should  be  confined  to  a  certain  animal,  bat  it 
is  used  vaguely  to  embrace  real  animals  and 
these  serous  cysts,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  morbidly  formed  serous  membranes. 
Now  it  has  been  imagined  ihat  all  the  new 
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formaBoiui  of  the  body  have  been  originally 
hydadds—ihat  is  to  say,  parasitic  aoimala, 
or  such  new  cysts  as  I  have  mentioned. 
One  compartment  of  these  cysts  ivill  cer- 
tainly sometimes  be  filled  with  scirrboas 
substance,  another  with  melanotic,  and  ano- 
ther with  encepbaloid  substance;  and  we 
coatinaally  see  minute  serous  cysts  by  the 
side  of  scbimis,  melanosis,  &c.,  and  heoce  it 
bas  been  supposed  that  these  are  merely  dif- 
ferent stages  and  forms  of  the  same  disease  ; 
bat  I  do  not  see  any  proof  of  it,  because  when 
a  part  has  once  fallen  into  a  state  of  disease, 
all  kinds  of  disease  will  frequently  spring  np 
around  and  in  it.  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
where  we  cannot  detect  any  new  serous 
xnembrane,  but  where  we  see  the  solid  sub- 
stance of  Bcirrhus,  for  example,  that  it  was 
nothing  more  originally  than  a  serous  cyst 
filled  with  indurated  substance — that  the 
transverse  bands  are  nothing  more  than  new 
serous  cysts  which  grew  on  the  inside,  and 
hung  by  peduncles,  which  had  been  filled 
-with  an  indurated  substance  until  the  whole 
formed  one  mass — that  the  fibrous  bands 
-we  see  in  scirrhus  are  nothing  more  than 
different  serous  cysts  all  compacted  in  this 
way.  You  should  consult  on  this  subject  the 
work  of  Dr.  Baron,  and  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions. Their  views  are  ingenious,  but  whe- 
ther altogether  true,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say.  .  Dr.  Hodgkin  followed  Dr.  Baron, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend  his  paper, 
has  only  developed  Dr.  Baron's  views. 

You  will  understand,  when  you  see  mi- 
nute sacs  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  that 
they  are  usually  nothing  more  than  new  serous 
cysts.  You  will  see  them  continually  in  the 
choroid  plexus  in  the  brain,  and  you  will  see 
them  from  the  most  minute  size  till  they  be- 
come as  large  as  the  specimen  I  now  shew 
yoo.  and  even  a  great  deal  larger. 

Tran^ormation  to  Mttcous  Membranes, — 
Now  with  respect  to  the  transformation  to 
mucous  membranes.  When  a  natural  mu- 
cous membrane  is  destroyed,  it  is  very 
common  for  nature  to  supply  a  new  one. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  disease, 
any  more  than  inflammation  is  always. a 
disease.  When  a  fistuht  takes  place  by  the 
side  of  the  rectum,  or  in  the  perineum,  it 
will  acquire  a  lining  membrane  of  a  mucoos 
character.  Even  in  an  old  purulent  cavity 
you  will  sometimes  see  a  lining  of  this  cha- 
racter. Inuhe  lungs,  when  an  abscess  takes 
place  and  does  not  heal,  but  remains  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  the  internal  se- 
creting surface  acquires  the  character  of  a 
mucous  membrane. 

When  a  new  mucous  membrane  is  formed 
in  the  lungs,  you  will  have  a  cavity  some- 
times exist  for  years,  and  both  the  fistula 
and  the  cavity  will  be  lined  by  something 
like  mucous  membranes.  Tn  all  instances  of 
this  newly-formed  mucous  membrane  —form- 


ed through  disease,  although  by  a  mstorative 
process— >you  will  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
simple  character.  You  will  never  see  a  new 
mucous  membrane  so  perfect  as  that  of 
the  intestines — it  will  never  exhibit  such 
villi ;  in  its  utmost  state  of  perfection  it  is 
only  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ure- 
thra. The  urethra  presents  one  of  the  most 
simple  specimens  of  a  mucous  membrane, 
while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines presents  one  of  the  most  perfect  de- 
scription. 

Transfcrmation  to  Skin. — When  the  skin  is 
destroyed  it  may  be  reinstated  by  fresh 
skin.  If  a  mucous  membrane  be  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  all  the 
character  of  skin.  As  I  before  stated,  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  may  be  always  class- 
ed together ;  but  if  a  mucous  membrane  be 
completely  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be 
dried,  it '  becomes  exactly  like  skin.  You 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  continually  see- 
ing this  in  the  instance  of  prolapsus  of  the 
womb.  When  the  womb  falls  through  the 
vagina  beyond  the  external  opening,  and 
there  remains — is  not  kept  up  by  art— you 
will  find  the  vagina  become  dry,  shrivelled, 
and  pale,  exactly  like  skin ;  and  I  presume 
that  if  it  were  allowed  to  remain  there  per- 
manently, voo  would  hardly  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference  between  it  and  skin. 

Transformation  to  Fibrous  Membrane.'—' 
The  conversion  to  fibrous  membrane  is 
very  common,  and  it  is  particularly  the 
cellular  membrane  which  undergoes  that 
process.  The  cellular  membrane  will  be- 
come indurated,  so  as  to  form  cords;  it 
will  be  indurated  so  as  to  form  a  conti- 
nuous membrane  of  a  fibrous  character ;  and 
frequently  we  have  it  accumulated  and  in- 
durated into  a  mass.  In  all  these  cases 
fibres  may  be  seen,  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
fibrous  bands  which  you  observe,  there  is 
cellular  membrane  to  he  discovered  not  yet 
perfectly  changed. 

You  may  have  tumors  consisting  of  fibrous 
membrane  or  of  cellular  membrane  yet  im- 
perfectly converted  into  fibrous,  and  you 
may  have  them  pretty  uniform  throughout, 
homogeneous;  or  again,  you  may  have  them 
in  lobes ;  and  again,  in  granules.  Some- 
times they  will  become  a  little  vascu- 
lar, and  sometimes  very  vascular,  exactly  as 
we  see  various  natural  fibrous  membranes 
differ.  They  are  more  or  less  firm  accord- 
ing to  the  change  wliich  has  taken  place  ; 
sometimes  you  may  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
sometimes  you  may  reduce  them  entirely  to 
pulp  ;  but  occasionally  you  cannot  do  this, 
and  they  are  exceeaingly  hard,  llie 
structure  surrounding  one  of  these  tumors 
is  often  perfectly  healthy ;  sometimes  it 
will  be  actively  inflamed,  and  some- 
times it  will  waste  away.  These  tumors 
will  occasionally  take  place  after  accidental 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  they  will  occur 
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withoQt  any  obviotis  reason  wbateTer.  We 
somedmes  see  that,  after  the  celhilar  has 
been  conveited  into  a  fibroas  membrane  in 
this  way,  it  becomes  still  "harder,  and  forms 
cartilage,  and  even  bone. 

Traruf'ormalum  to  Cartilage, — ^The  trans- 
formation to  cartilage  is  also  a  very  com- 
mon morbid  process,  and  takes  place  ex- 
actly onder  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
conversion  to  fibroas  membrane,  and  verr 
often  succeeds  it,  and  is  present  with 
it.  What  becomes  fibroas  membrane  at 
first,  will  often  become  cartilage  afterwards. 
Now  cartilage,  if  of  diseased  origin,  is 
very  often  formed  of  cellular  membrane  in 
the  substance  of  organs,  and  frequently  be-> 
tween  the  different  tissues,  so  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  it  under  a  serous  membrane. 
When  you  see  the  pleura  cartilaginous  or  os- 
sified, or  the  pericardium,  it  is  the  cellular 
membrane  immediately  underneath  the  se- 
rous membrane  which  is  converted  into  bone. 
When  cartilage  is  formed  in  this  way,  it  is 
sometimes  in  mere  little  points,  and  some- 
times in  patches.  This  is  a  very  common 
bccuTrence  in  arteries.  You  will  see  spots 
in  the  interior  of  an  artery  of  a  different  co- 
lour from  the  rest,  excessively  firm,  of  a  car- 
tilaginous character ;  and  these  are  formed 
under  the  lining  membrane  of  the  inner  coat 
of  the  artery.  Cartilage  is  frequently  formed 
like  a  fibrous  tumor,  in  lumps,  so  that  you 
have  hard  knobs.  It  is  very  common  after 
fchronic  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane, 
when  the  whole  is  thickened  together,  to  find 
a  knob  of  cartilage  here  and  there.  Serous 
cysts  frequently  haye  knobs  of  cartilage  in 
different  parts,  and  frequently  they  are  car- 
tilaginous to  a  great  extent.  These  knobs 
&te  found  in  the  substance  of  different  or- 
gans, hut  I  believe  they  are  for  the  most 
part  cellular  membrane,  extending  most  fre- 
quently from  the  surface  into  the  substance, 
and  increasing  in  extent. 

You  will  sometimes  see  new  cartilage 
loose  in  a  cavity.  It  is  very  common  to 
see  it  in  a  joint,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  it  in  the  yeins  of  the  pelvis.  I 
believe  they  are  formed  under  the  synovial 
membrane  in  the  one  case,  and  under  the 
lining  membrane,  or  inner  coat  of  the  vein,  in 
the  other.  'JTiey  protrude  till  at  length  they 
have  a  peduncle,  which  peduncle  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner  till  the  whole  is  de- 
tached, and  then  you  have  a  loose  cartilage 
in  the  joint,  or  in  the  veins.  I  sent  a  speci- 
men to  the  University  last  week,  of  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis,  in  which  there  were  a 
large  number  of  cartilages  which  you  could 
move  about  from  one  portion  of  the  vein  to 
another  like  peasw 

The  transformation  to  fibrous  membrane 
and  cartilage  so  frequently  runs  into  each 
other,  that  you  have  fibro-cartilaginous 
transformations. 

Trantfvrmatim  to  Btmf.— Induration,  how- 


ever, proceeds' frequently  fnther  than  this. 
The  natural  change  of  cartilagv  into  bone  is 
continually  observed  to  take  place  in  4i«eai». 
After  cartilaginous  transformatioo  has  existed 
for  a  length  of  time,  you  freqaently  find  hast 

Eroduced.  It  is  said  that  the  cc^ular  mes- 
rane,  fibrous  membrane,  and  cartUagv, 
strictly  and  positively  are  the  onl  j  pans  ef 
the  body  that  are  ever  convened  into  boae; 
but  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  they  aie  tU 
parts  which  'by  far  the  most  frequently  are 
so  converted.  The  loose  cartilages  -wAaeh  I 
mentioned  as  frequently  existing  in  the  vdss 
of  the  pelvis,  frequently  become  boae ,  so 
that  you  have  hard  bony  sub^ances  loose  ia 
these  veins,  and  these  go  by  tfaenaae<tf 
phUbolitet — ^vein-stones. 

When  bone  is  deposited,  the  depoadoo 
may  take  place  in  the  form  of  miante  gra- 
nules,  so  tnat  the  part  is  Tonsb  ;  and  in  this 
way  you  frequently'  find  it  in  the  vahvs  of 
the  heart  :~or  it  fnay  be  deposited  ia  the 
form  of  scales,  a  character  in  whiA  yea 
frequently  see  it  inside  arteries*  Whs 
the  radial  arteiy  is  slit  up,  yon  fre- 
quently find  bone  deposited  in  muratescaki, 
which  you  may  pick  off  from  the  interior; 
^d  sometimes  it  forms  continuoas  piaivs. 
I  shewed  yoo,  after  lecture  the  other  ^,  a 
kidney  which  had  been  converted  into  a  fanoy 
cyst  There  was  a  eontinuoui  deposxtMn  oif 
bone.  This  is  a  proper  word,  becaoae  the 
bone  is  deposited  in  a  continuons  maaoer, 
like  membrane;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  membranous.  Sometimes  it  is  deposited 
irregularly^in  an  amorpkout  manner. 
It  sometimes  isdeposited abundantly .formiag 
very  considerable  masses.  You  will'occasioa- 
ally,  in  encysted  tumors— I  have  seen  at  least 
two  or  three  instances  of  it — find  a  lump  ol 
bone  larger  than  a  walnut,  or  perhaps  as  big 
as  two  walnuts.  Occasionally,  bone  thus 
deposited  is  homogeneous ;  if  yon  cnt  it.  it 
is  without  fibres,  without  any  reticulated  par- 
don at  all.  Sometimes  you  have  it  harder 
than  natural  bone.  Somt*times  it  has  nv* 
or  cross  fibres,  like  diploe,  with  extenni 
compact  substance.  You  see  an  ioataaoe  of 
nature's  highest  efforts  and  powers  ia 
forming  new  bone,  in  necroeis,  where  a  de> 
position  to  a  considerable  extent  takes  place 
under  the  periosteum,  and  which  will  be- 
come a  perfect  bone  surrounding  the  old 
bone.  Diseased  formations  of  bone  are 
found  to  consist  of  phosphate  and  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  of  some  animal  matter, 
just  like  healthy  bone ;  but  the  proportion  d 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  is  exceed- 
ingly various,  so  that  you  rarely  find  two 
cases  of  bone  formed  by  disease  in  which 
the  proportion  of  the  two  is  the  same. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  which  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  make  on  transforma- 
tions. When  structures  are  so  converted, 
we  say  it  is  a  transformatumt  and  that  i I  is  an 
aaaJo^Enu  structure—that  is  to  say,  the  stzuc- 
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;tuT9  ^idi  is  produced  it  analpgoas  to  na- 
tuxsd  fttructare, — to  structure  seen  some- 
'where  or  otiber  in  ibe  body  daring  health. 


NEW  FORMATIONS. 

Bat  besides  these,  we  have  new  formations 
— formations  not  newly  made,  that  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  bat  formations  of  a  new 
character — something  which  is  new  to  the 
body,  and  which  is  altogether  of  a  diseased 
character.  These  are  called  nan-analogoiu 
or  heUToHogooi  formations. 

The  chief  of  these,  of  a  solid  kind,  are 
IvbercUt,   sach    as  are  seen    in   scrofolous 
cases ;   melanom,  which  is  a  formation  of 
black  substance ;  and  sometimes  a  yellow 
substance,  called  ctrr/uMU.   Besides  these,  we 
bave  certain    saline  substances  produced, 
'which  are  onknown  to  the  healthy  body— 
for  example,  when  T  am  speaking  of  calculi, 
we  shall  find  a  substance  called  xanthic  oxide 
and  cyuic  oxide ;  substances  unknown  to  the 
healthy  body.    Some  of  the  liquid  substances 
of  inflammation  (as,  for  example,  pus)  are 
imknown  to  the  healthy  body.    The  secretion 
of  serum  and  of  lymph,  in  inflammation,  may 
be  compared  to  analogous  transformations ; 
they  are  liquids  subsisting  in  an  healthy  body, 
although  their  appearance  in  the  part  is  un- 
healthy— at  least  their  quantity.     But  we 
bave  a  substance  produced  in  inflammation 
which  is  unlike  the  natural  fluids  of  the 
body,  is  a  new  formation,  and  of  a  liquid  cha- 
racter— namely,  pus;  so  that  there  is  an 
analogy  running  through   all  these  things. 
In  inflammation  we  have  the  liquid  products 
of  the  part  increased — for  example,  from  a 
mucous  membrane  we  have  more  mucus  se- 
creted than  natural,  and  of  an  unhealthy  qua- 
lity ;  and  from  a  serous  membrane  we  have 
serum    produced   in   abundance;   so  that 
these  may  be  compared  to  those  changes 
of  structure  in  which  there  is  merely  an 
alteration  of  sise  and  consistence,  and  in 
which  the  part  becomes  hardened  or  en- 
larged.    And    again:    I    mentioned   that 
there  are  some  diseases  in  which  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  secretion — as,  for  instance,  is- 
churia renalis,  and  dryness  of  the  skin ;  and 
these  may  be  compared  to  softening  and 
atrophy  of  substance,  where  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  matter.    Then  again,  we  have, 
in  inflammation,  liquids  secreted  which  are 
foreign  to  the  part — for  example,  we  have 
lymph  secreted  continually ;  and  though  that 
is  natural  to  the  body,  yet  it  is  not  natural 
to  the  part ; — and  these  majr  be  compared  to 
those  changes  of  structure  in  which  one  part 
of  the  body  assumes  the  character  of  another 
part,  such  as  the  transformation  to  cartilage 
or  bone.    Then,  in  inflanunation,  we  have 
pus  produced— a  new  liquid;  or  we  have, 
as  I  shall  presently  mention,  a  semifluid 
substance  in  some  diseases,  like  jellT»  which 
is  called  colloid,  from  being  like  jeUy.    Su- 
gar sometimes  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and 


the  cystic  and  zaathic  oxides  just  allud- 
ed to:  cirrhosis,  melanosis,  tubercle,  en- 
cephaloid,  are  new  solid  formations. 
Al!  these  are  called  non-analogous  ur  he- 
terologous, being  heterodox  matters.  Now 
some  of  these  formations  may  be  organis- 
ed ;  they  are  organizable,  if  such  a  word 
may  be  used.  Scirrhus,  for  example,  is  of 
this  description  ;  fungus  hiematodes,  as  it  is 
called,  or  encephaloid  tumors,  may  be  or- 
ganised, but  tubercular  substance  cannot  be 
organized.  Scrofulous  tubercles  may  be- 
come bone,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
softened  down,  and  pus  is  seen;  but  they 
are  not  substances  capable  of  being  or- 
ganised and  forming  part  of  the  body. 

Tubercles. — I  shall  begin  the  consideration 
of  new  formations  with  tubercles.  The 
word  tubercle  has  been  employed  in  a  vague 
sense ;  it  is  used  by  one  person  in  one  sense* 
and  another  in  another ;  but  there  is  now  a 
great  tendency  to  limit  it  to  a  scrofulous  de- 
posit. All  small  tumors  in  the  substance  of 
organs  and  serous  membranes,  or  indeed  upon 
the  skin,  have  been  called,  and  are  still  called, 
tubercles ;  but  the  French  have  adopted  the 
custom  of  restricting  the  word  to  tubercles 
of  a  scrofulous  character,  and  it  is  in  that 
sense  in  which  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  it. , 

A  scrofulous  tubercle  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  usually  round,  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  a  nut,  and 
even  still  larger.     It  is  firm,  but  friable: 
although  it  is  tolerably  hard,  yet  if  you  take 
it  between  yotir  finger  and  thumb,  you  find 
it  will  break  down,  unless  it  have  been  con- 
verted into  bone,  and  then,  indeed,  it  u  no 
longer  a  tubercle.    Its  character  is  curdy  or 
cheesy,  and  it  softens  down  into  a  substance 
which  is  non-analogous  to  the  rest  of  the  body : 
.it  softens  down  into  s  sero-purulent  fluid  ; 
but  in  this  fluid  you  still  have  the  friable 
tubercular  substance,  forming  flakes  within 
it.    When  the  matter  is  let  out  altogether, 
you  see  a  curdy  substance  floating  in  it. 
When  a  tubercle  softens  down,  the  liquid  of 
course  has  a  tendency  to  escape,  like  the 
matter  of  an  abscess.  An  abscess  is  formed, 
which  either  increases  or  remains  stationary 
for  a  time,  and  at  length,  when  it  is  dis- 
charged, there  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  hea)  the  part  up — to  produce  cica- 
trisation.   These  tubercles  not  being  an  or- 
ganized substance,  and  not  being  organisable» 
must  increase  by  juxta-position,  exactly  as 
stones  would  do,  or  any  thing  else  inani- 
mate. • 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  a  tubercle  is  li- 

?uid  at  first,  and  becomes  harder  afterwards: 
should  suppose  that  every  thing  in  the  body,, 
when  first  secreted,  most  be  liquid.  One 
cannot  conceive  that  vessels  will  pour  forth 
solids;    they  all  sppear  destined  to  hold 


liquids,  however  short  a  time  the  matter 
.  may  remain  so  after  its  esoape :  it  may  be« 
come  hard^Df  4  immediately*    Neither  do  I 
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not  suppose  that  any  thing  can  be  abeoTbed 
but  liqaids,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Cruveil- 
hier,an  einiDentmoxbid  anatomist,  that  tuber- 
des  are  liquid  at  first,  aud  Andral,  an  equally 
industrious  and  sound  morbid  anatomist,  en- 
tertains  the  same  opinion.  Although  they  be- 
come of  a  yellowish  white,  yet  they  are  at  first 
greyish  and  semi>transparent,  and  the  semi- 
transparency  gives  a  farther  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  originally  formed  liquid. 
It  is  clear  that  they  do  undergo  changes, 
first  haYing  a  transparency,  and  then  they 
become  yellow,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  there  are  more  minute  changes  still, 
bat  which  occur  at  too  early  a  period  to 
render  it  possible  for  us  to  discern  them. 

They  soften  down,  it  is  said,  by  a  deposi- 
tion and  secretion  around  them,  which  pene- 
trates them,  and  breaks  them  up ;  but  I  am 
not  myself  satisfied  that  this  is  a  true  ac- 
count, because  we  find  them  continually 
softened  in  the  very  centre,  without  any 
liquid  which  could  hove  got  into  them.  We 
find  them  firm  externally,  and  liquid  within. 
1  therefore  should  suppose  that  the  softening 
of  the  tubercles  was  really  a  chemical  change, 
and  their  not  being  organized  forms  an  addi- 
tional argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
If  there  be  a  deposition  of  external  liquid 
matter,  which  goes  into  them,  certainly  the 
extemsil  part  ought  to  be  softened  down,  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  interior ;  but  they  gene- 
rally soften  at  the  centre.  However,  it  is 
not  invariably  that  they  are  softened  down  at 
the  centre;  they  will  sometimes  soften  in 
other  parts,  especially  upon  the  surface. 
When  you  see  them  softened  down,  an  abscess 
is  formed,  and  the  tubercular  matter  escapes. 
It  is  very  common  for  fresh  tubercular  matter 
to  be  deposited  within  the  cavity  after  the 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. 

When  tubercles  are  not  softened  down 
—when  they  are  firm,  they  are  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  animal  matter,  with  some 
muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
carbonate  of  lime*,  and  traces  of  oxide  of 
iron.  This,  however,  matters  little.  It 
is  right  to  ascertain  these  points  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
some  important  discovery  hereafter ;  but  still 
we  do  not  yet  understand  their  nature  better 
by  understanding  of  what  they  consist  Some 
have  an  exceedingly  firm  cretaceous  earthy 
matter.  Of  course,  the  same  substances 
are  found  in  all  of  them,  but  in  proportion  as 
they  are  firm  do  the  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  abound,  compared  with  the  other 
material^ 

Now  these  tubercles  are  seen  almost  every- 
where—you may  find  them  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  body ;  but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently found  in  free  cellular  membrane,  or 
in  the  cellular  membrane  which  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  different  organs.  Besides  these 
situations,  they  are  found  in  the  liver,  in 


the  brain,  in  the  kidnejs,  in  the  testkica,  xa 
the  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  also  Ibaai 
in  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  parietes  of  tbe  ax- 
cells  of  the  lungs ;  and  they  aine  found  aia» 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  themselves. 

In  adults  they  are  by  f»x  the  mosc  fit- 
qu6ntly  found  in  the  lungs,  and  nesc  to  tk 
lungs,  in  the  small  intestines.    In  SdOaddu 
with  tubercles  in  various  other  parts  of  tie 
body  than  the  lungs,  Louis,  a  French  vrritcr, 
found  one  only  whose  lungs  were  free  fba 
them*     When  tubercles  exist  thezefor^  ia 
adults,  they  are  most  frequently  fbond  a 
the  lungs,  and  next  to  them  come  the  fmail 
intestines.   So  great  is  the  tendency  to  them 
in  the  lungs,  that  Louis  has  made  the  caira- 
lation  I  have  just  stated.     Speaking  stUl  U 
the  adult,  after  the  small  intestinn  cames 
the  mesentery  in  point  of  freqaency  of  tltis 
affection,  so  that  all  other  parts  stand  at  a 
very  great  distance  with  regard  to  the  fte> 
quency  of  tubercles  in  them.     The  intesti&o 
and  mesenteric  glands  stand   at  a  ceitaia 
distance  from  the  lungs  in  point  of  liabibtr 
to  this  disease,  but  all  other  parts  stand  em 
at  a  greater  distance  from  them.     The  hrex 
is  a  part  in  which  scrofulous  tubercles  aie 
less  frequently  found  than  any  other;  bet 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ia  the 
spleen,  particularly  in  infants.     In  infanu  it 
is  very  common  for  other  organs  than  iht 
lungs  to  contain  tubercles,  while  the  lunp 
remain  free,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  is  observed  in  adults.     In  iafiuls  jpea 
more  frequently  find  many  organs  affseled  at 
once  than  in  the  adult,  in  whoai  Bolhing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  tkem  only  in  the 
lungs.     In  infants,  I0O,  tlie  proportiootte 
frequency  of  tabsrcles  in  different  organs,  is 
not  the  saae  as  in  adults.    The  fre'^ueocy 
does  not  pursue  the  order  of  lungs,  intes- 
tines, and  mesentery,  but  follows  quite  a 
different  rule :  for  example,  they  are  far  more 
frequent  in  the  spleen,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  or  as  they  are  called,  the  mesenteric 
ganglia,  and  in  the  bronchial  ganglia.   They 
more  frequently  affect  those  three  parts  than 
the  lungs,  and  they  are  much  more  frequently 
found  in  the  nervous  centres,  the  brain,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  of  infants,  than  of  adults. 
They  are  very  rare,  hoVever,  in  the  foetus 
during  its  first  months,  but  about  the  foorth 
year  they  become  far  more  frequent,  though 
they  are  then  not  very  numerous.     Fioa 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  year  they  are  found  to 
be  very  frequent,  and  to  attack  many  organs 
at  once.    So  frequent  are  they  in  children  at 
this  period  of  life,  at  least  in  Paris,  that 
Lombard  says  three-fourths  of  them  perish 
from  tubercular  disease,  or  at  any  rate  there 
is  a  tubercular  deposit  found  somewhere  or 
other,  after  death.     After  this  age  thcj 
become    less  frequent,    till  the  period  of 
puberty,    though      they     are     still    moie 
numerous   than   before    the    fourth   year. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  year  they  are 
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•^eiry  freqaent ;  then  they  decline  for  a  time, 
but  stiJl  they  are  more  mquent  than  before 
tlie  fourth  year.  It  is  found  that  children 
2kTC9  more  iree  from  tubercles  during  the 
second  year  than  at  any  other  period  before 
Uie  fifth. 

Here  are  some  beantiftil  drawiDgs  exe- 
cuted by  Dr.  Carswell,  representing  tuber- 
cles in  all  their  various  stages.  Here  are 
numerous  specimens  of  transformations  and 
ne^w  formations.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  trachea.  Here  is  an  ossified 
cyst.  Here  you  observe  ossification  of  the 
V stives  of  the  heart.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
an  ovarian  tumor  containing  bone.  Teeth, 
and  even  hair»  have  sometimes  been  found 
in  tumors  of  this  description.  Here  are, 
&c.  &c. 

OBSERVATIONS 

oir 

PULMONARY  HAEMORRHAGE; 

Tmktm  from  a    Ciinieal  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

By  Da.  Watson. 
[Concluded  ftom  page  838.] 

KsxT  to  tubercular  disorganization  of  the 
longs,  the  most  freauent  source  of  pulmonary 
baemovrhage  is  to  oe  found  in  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  It  is  stated  by  Chomel, 
another  distinguished  French  pathologist, 
that  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  most  com- 
monly situated  in  the  right  chambers  of  the 
heart.  But  this  statement  seems  to  be  borne 
out  neither  by  reason  nor  by  general  expe- 
rience. The  only  alteration  in  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  which  we  could  suppose 
likely,  ^  priori,  to  cause  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  thereby  hasmoptysis,  would  be  in- 
creased strength  and  thickness  of  their  mus- 
cular substance — a  morbid  condition  which 
is  comparatively  rare  on  that  side  of  the 
heart,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  not  suffice 
'for  the  production  of  haemoptysis,  even  if  it 
did  exist.  The  immediate  effect  of  any 
obstacle  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  in 
the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  would  be  to 
gorge  the  liver  and  the  system  of  the  vena 
portc,  and  to  prevent  the  lungs  from  re- 
ceiving their  due  proportion.  On  the  other 
band,  any  material  obstruction  existing  in 
the  left  auricle  or  ventricle  will  impede  the 
return  of  the  blood /rom  the  lungs — lead  to 
its  accumulation  there — give  rise  to  mecha- 
nical coDgestion-'and  so  dispose  to  pulmo- 
nary hamorrhage.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  find  that  hasmoptysis  is  very  frequently 
the  result  of  disease  in  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  one 
very  remarkable  mordid  condition  of  the 
lungs,  which  is  often  directly  connected  both 
with  pulmonary  hiemorrhage  and  with  car- 
diac disease,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  always 


or  necessarily  associated  with  either.  You 
have  seen  an  example  of  it  within  the  laat 
day  or  two.  The  morbid  state  to  which  I 
allude,  though  far  from  being  infrequent, 
was  scarcely  noticed  by  or  known  to  patho- 
logists, unal  Laennec  described  it  uncrer  the 
title  of  pulmonary  apoplexy.  It  consists  of  a 
variable  number  of  dark,  hard,  compact 
masses,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  and  for  the  most  part  very  exactly 
circamscribedy  their  ordinary  magnitude  be- 
ing (according  to  Laennec)  from  one  to  four 
cubic  inches.  Occasionally  the  pulmonary 
substance  is  broken  down  or  torn  by  the  6x- 
travasated  blood,  and  in  these  cases,  per- 
haps, the  resemblance  between  the  injury 
done  to  the  Idng,  and  that  which  ia  done 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  eerfifral 
haemorrhage,  is  tolerably   close.     In    the 

f  eater  number  of  cases,  however,  there  is, 
believe,  no  such  laceration  of  the  pulmo- 
nary substance;  but  one  or  more  of  the 
lobuUs  of  the  lungs  are  gorged  and  crammed 
with  blood,  which  has  been  poured  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
lobules,  as  you  probabfy  know,  have  no 
direct  communication  with  each  other,  but 
are  isolated  (except  where  they  severally 
open  into  the  bronchial  tubes  nom  which 
they  spring)  by  a  distinct  investment  of  cel- 
lular tissue ;  and-  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  in 
th&r  structure  and  disposition  that  the  exact 
limitation  of  the  dark  red,  mdurated  masses*, 
is  to  be  attributed. 

Now,  under  their  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence ^  the  principal  symptom  of  the  formation 
of  these  masses,  is  hdmoptysu,  usually  severe 
and  abundant ;  and  the  principal  cause  is  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  usually  of  its  left  aoriculo- 
ventncular  orifice. 

Laennec,  indeed,  speaks  of  this  pulmonary 
apoplexy  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  the  hae- 
moptysis; but  this  surely  is  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  subject.  The  partial  engorge- 
ments, and  the  bs^moptysis,  are  not  mutuallr 
connected  with  each  other,  as  cause  and  ef- 
fect ;  but  they  are  concurrent  effects  of  the 
same  cause — of  that  cause  which  gives  rise 
to  the  extravasation  of  blood — part  of  the 
blood  so  extravasated  passing  upwards  and 
escaping  through  the  mouth,  and  part  being 
driven  in  the  contrary  direction,  into  the  ' 
ultimate  divisions  of  the  bronchi,  and  block- 
ing up  the  whole  tissue  of  a  sinele  lobule,  or 
of  a  bunch  of  contiguous  lobules.  Andrat 
conceives  that  the  sanguine  efiusion  takea 
place  in  the  ultimate  air-cells ;  and  he  applies ' 
to  this  form  of  disease  the  term  pneumo-hx' 
morrhage,  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary 
haemoptysis,  which  he  calls  hroneho-httmor- 
rhage.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable, 
that  the  seat  of  the  effusion  is  (sometimes 
at  least)  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  air- 
tubes,  and  that  the  blood  is  forced  into  cer- 
tain of  the  pulmonary  lobules  by  the  convuK 
sive  efforts  to  respire  made  by  the  patient> 
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^when  threatened  w^tb  auffocation  by  the  eo- 
pioas  btemorrhage— at  least  this  appeaza  a 
reasonable  mode  of  explaining  the  occarrenoe 
of  this  circnmscribed  engorgement  in  several, 
and  sometimes  distant  parts  of  the  lungs,  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  if  the  blood  shoald  be 
poured  out  from  the  mucous  membrane  dur- 
ing expiration,  it  is  easy  to  conceire  that 
certain  portions  of  the  lung  may  become  so 
completely  crammed  with  blood,  as  to  pre- 
clude any  subsequent  adnuasion  of  air :  and 
that  the  appearances  presented  in  pulmonary 
apoplexy  may  be  occasioned  in  this  wav,  1 
am  convinced  by  a  remarkable  case  in  which 
they  did  occur,  when  the  blood  was  intro- 
duced by  the  trachea  itself.  This  happened 
in  a  patient  of  mine  in  this  hospitaj,  who 
was  suddenly  suffocated  by  hemorrhage  into 
the  larynx,  m>m  an  ulcerated  opening  in  one 
of  the  lingual  arteries.  There  had  been  no 
symptom  of  any  pulmonary  complaint,  nor 
was  there  any  morbid  appearance  in  the 
Jungs,  except  those  which  resulted  ^m  the 
presence  of  the  blood  that  had  been  poured 
^ito  them  through  the  trachea.  There  were 
numerous  hard,  but  not  very  large  masses, 
precisely  resembling  those  described  by 
liaenneo  as  constituting  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy*. 

That  vascular  engorgement  of  the  lungs 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  is.  I 
think,  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  there  proba- 
bJy  will  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  obstacle  upon  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  according  to  the  ex- 
act place  of  the  impediment.  'J'hus  if  the 
obstacle  was  situated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aorta,  the  blood  would  tend  to  stag- 
nate in  the  left  veutridei  which  would  gra- 
dually dilate  under  the  continued  pressure  of 
the  contained  blood,  and  gradually  become 
thick  and  strong,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
increased  efforts  to  propel  its  contents ;  but 
the  mitral  valve  being  healthy,  would  form 
in  some  sort  a  shield  between  the  lungs  and 
the  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta,  and  would  have  the  effect  in  a 
great  degree,  and  for  a  time,  of  preventing 
the  regurgitation,  or  remora,  of  the  blood  in 
the  lungs.  But  if  the  disease  be  situated  in 
the  mitral  valve  itself,  converting  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular  orifice  into  a  narrow,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  permanent  opening,  the 
blood  which  is  poured  into  the  left'  auricle 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  will  escape  from  that 
chamber,  in  its  onward  course,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  will  even  be  in  part  driven  back 
^gam  into  the  auricle,  through  the  unyield- 
ing aperture,  at  each  ventricular  contraction. 
In  this  case  the  whole  stress  of  the  conges- 
tion will  be  felt  in  the  lungs  ;  and  it  is  under 
•uch  circumstances  that  we  should  expect  to 
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meet  with  copious  po^monary  ] 
and  with  what  we  ^U  pulmonary  ap 

And,  in  truth,  this  i*  the  morbid 
with  which  we  fii^d  pulmonary  apoplexy,  sb^ 
its  accompanying  hsmoptyaiB,  matt  eomtmm^w 
associated.     You  have  just  seen  an  exam^ 
of  it  in  the  case  of  a  patient  of  mj  colleagK', 
Dr.  Hawkins,  the  third  case,  viz.  of  dnc^ 
within  the  week,  to  which  I  befo««  allode^ 
I  need  only  remind  you  of  the   priadp^ 
symptoms,   as  recorded  in   I>r.  Havkiai* 
case-book,  and  of  the  chief  morbid  appcap- 
aaces,  which  you  have  bad  aa  opportoai^ 
of  examining.    This  patient,   James  B— t, 
32  years  old,  came  into  the  ^«?^p^fy|  cb  the 
15th  November;  he  had  general  anasares, 
and  difficult  breathing,  and  he  mnij^iinfd 
of  pain  in  his  chest.    The  heart's  aooes  wa^ 
auaible  beyond  its  natural  limits,  aad  was 
attended  with  the  "  bruit  de  souflet.*'  I%ht 
days  after  admission,  with  increased  pai&  ia 
the  chest  there  came  on  hemoptysu ;  ad 
on  the  Sd  of  December  be  died.    The  p«i- 
cardium  was  found  full  of  fluid,  the  heart  vis 
enlarged,  and  the  mitral  Talve  was  fmfr 
and  eztenaiTely  ossified.    Tbeiv  waa  «oa» 
fluid  in  the  left  pleura.     The   lunga  wee 
gorged  with  fluid,  especially  on  the  left  side; 
and  in  each  lung  there  were  larjge  areas- 
scribed  spou,  or  portions,  consiatiag  of  e»- 
travasated  blood. 

I  do  not  expect,  or  wish,  that  one  in- 
stance of  this  kind  should  satisfy  yon  that 
the  coincidence  of  these  remarkable  aiorbid 
states  of  the  lungs  and  heart  is  of  common 
occurrence,  or  more  than  accidentaL  Al- 
though I  think  I  have  shewn,  by  a  prion 
reasoning,  that  the  one  is  likely  to  occaaion 
the  other,  the  assurance  that  it  sometimes 
really  does  so,  requires  the  evideaee  of  seve- 
ral such  examples. 

In  October  1829,  a  married  woman,  S3 
years  old,  became  my  patient  here  under  the 
following  circumstances : — She  had  been  ill, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  a  month 
only ;  her  abdomen  was  full  of  fluid,  and  her 
lees  and  thighs  were  anaaarcous.  She  had  been 
subject  to  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  daring 
the  preceding  week  she  had  expectorated,  aJt 
intervals,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Uood. 

Leeches,  and  subsequently  a  blister,  over 
the  prawordial  region,  with  diuretic  medi- 
cine, removed  all  external  appearance  of 
disease  in  less  than  ten  days ;  and  she  left 
the  hospital  believing  that  she  was  quite 
well.  Kather  more  than  two  months  after- 
wards she  again  presented  herself  as  a  pa- 
tient. She  then  complained  of  palpitation, 
and  pain  in  the  situation  of  the  heart,  on  the 
least  exertion,  and  was  unable  to  lie  down. 
In  the  course,  of  the  two  previous  day*  she 
had  twice  coughed  up  dotted  blood,  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  pint  on  each  occasion ;  and 
the  hemoptysis  still  continued  in  diminished 
quantity.  Her  pulse  was  feeble  and  ex- 
tremely iizegular  -,  «he  had  no  dropsy. 
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^'c^rfect  repoM,  and  tbe  employment  of 
similar  means  to  tbote  from  which  the  had 
k>efore  recei?ed  so  mach  benefit,  mitigated , 
but,  clid  not  lemoTe,  tbe  most  distressing  of 
Her  symptoms.  On  the  9th  day  after  her 
re-stdmission,  whilst  talking  cbeeifolly  with 
some  of  the  other  patients,  she  all  at  once 
<€XMmipJaittedof  painin  her  head,  sank  back 
in  cbe  bed,  and  expired  in  about  a  minute. 

In  the  brain  there  was  considerable  Tenons 
tuxgescence,  and  some  serous  fluid  beneath 
alie  arachnoid,  but  no  other  trace  of  disease. 
Xhe  left  pleura  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
linapid  fluid.  There  were  two  well  defined, 
liard,  dark-red  masses,  occupying  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  xieht  lung. 

Some  fluid  was  collected  in  the  pericar* 
dsom ;  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
dilated ;  the  left  Tentricle  was  remarkably 
Binall ;  the  mitral  valve  was  rind  and  un- 
l>eiiding,  and  the  cartilaginous  nng  to  which 
it  is  attached  was  much  thickened,  so  that 
the  anricttlo-ventricalar  orifice  was  greatly 
contracted,  and  yet  incapable  of  being  per- 
fectly closed. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  same  year,  1889, 
tbree  cases,  each  presenting  the  same  com- 
Innation  of  morbid  appearances  in  the  heart 
and  lungs,  occurred  in  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal ;  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  my  friend  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  which  was  read  at  one  of  the  even- 
ing meetings  of  tbe  College  of  Physicians. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  the  first  person,  as  far  as  I 
know,  who  publicly  noticed  this  fact  of  the 
frequent  dependency  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
vpon  disease  of  the  mitral  valve. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  there  was  efib- 
■ion  into  the  cavities  of  the  pleurc ;  a  dark 
cubic  Biass  in  each  lung;  the  mitral  valve 
was  so  much  thickened  that  the  orifice  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  chink  ;  there  were  large 
and  numerous ^oagnla  in  the  left  auricle. 

In  tJie  second  case  also  there  was  efiusion 
into  the  pleune,  and  many  compact  black 
masses  in  the  lungs.  The  heart  was  of  twice 
its  natural  sixe,  and  all  its  cavities  were  di- 
lated. The  thoracic  aorta  was  small ;  the 
mitral  valve  thickened,  so  as  to  leave  be- 
tween  its  edges  a  narrow,  permanent  slit. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  m  this  case  the 
effects  of  the  venous  congestion  appear  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  to  parts  yet  anterior  to  this  in  the 
order  of  the  circulation.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  larger  than  the  aorta,  the  right 
ventricle  much  dilated,  and  the  liver  firm 
and  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour.  The  leading 
^rmptoms  had  been  orthopnma,  violent  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  general  anasarca. 

In  tbe  third  case  too  there  had  been  ana- 
sarca, abundant  pulmonary  hsemorrhage, 
aod  pain  eitending  across  the  epigastrium. 
The  piems  contained  a  ouanti^  of  serous 
fluid;  there  were  several  ot  the  masses  whioh 
cbaracterixe  polmo&ary  apoplexy  in  eaob 


lung,  and  there  was  great  disease  of  the 
mi^  valve.  Tbe  tip  of  the  Hitle  finger 
could  not  pass  between  its  edges ;  and  tbe 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was  stiil  further 
obstructed  by  a  warty  growth  from  the  sur- 
face and  border  of  the  valve.  The  left  auri- 
cle was  entirely  filled  with  a  black  coagolum 
of  blood.  You  will  understand  how  mate- 
rially the  passage  of  the  blood  must  have 
been  obstructed  when  I  state,  that  upon 
stretching  out  the  auricle  and  filling  it  with 
water,  aiter  the  heart  had  been  removed 
from  the  body,  the  diminished  aperture  did 
not  permit  more  than  a  few  drops  to  pass  at 
one  time  into  the  ventricle. 
^  Cruveilhier,  in  his  lithographic  delinea. 
tions  of  morbid  structures,  now  in  the  course 
of  publication,  represents  and  relates  a  case 
of  pulmonary  i^Mpleiy,  in  which  the  left 
aorioulo-ventricular  onfice  of  the  heart  was 
greatly  contracted. 

It  is  right,  however,  that  you  should  be 
aware,  that  there  are  instances  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy  on  record,  in  which  no  disease  of 
the  heart  was  noticed ;  and  that  there  are 
some  few  examples  where  the  appearances 
proper  to  pulmonary  apoplexy  were  met  with 
in  the  lungs,  although  no  haemoptysis  had 
been  observed. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention  to  one  more  case  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  which  is  related  by  Andral  $  for  it 
bears  dSrectly  on  the  qaestiou  previously 
touched  upon — of  the  possibility  that  hae- 
moptysis may  sometimes  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  tubercular  phthisis. 

A  man,  ill  of  chronic  peritonitis,  had  been 
for  nearly  two  months  in  La  Charity,  and 
had  never  presented  any  morbid  symptom 
which  had  relation  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion ;  he  had  had  no  cough,  and  he  breathed 
easily.  One  evening,  for  the  first  time,  he 
suffered  some  dyspnoea,  and  in  the  courae  of 
that  night  he  spat  up  a  laree  ouantihr  of 
florid  and  frothy  blood.  For  the  five  follow- 
ing days  the  haemoptysis  continued  abun- 
duit,  then  it  diminished  by  degrees,  and  at 
lengdi  stopped ;  but  the  patient  continued  to 
cough,  and  to  breathe  with  difficulty.  Some- 
times afterwards  the  spittiug  of  hlood  re- 
appeared, and  the  patient,  already  exhausted 
by  the  peritoneal  aifiection,  soon  died. 

In  the  right  lune  there  were  found 
several  masses  of  a  brownish  red  colour, 
exactly  circumscribed ;  constituting,  in  short, 
that  lesion  which  Laennec  has  describ- 
ed under  the  name  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy. One  of  these  masses  contaioed  a 
consideTable  number  of  small,  granular  bo- 
diea,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  pre- 
senting all  the  characters  of  miliary  tubercles 
in  an  early  state.  Two  others  of  the  apo- 
plectic masses  contained  each  a  very  small 
number  only  of  these  white  granules ;  and  in 
the  remaining  masses  no  tubercles  at  all 
could  be  disoorered;^  nor  was  there  Juiy 
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trace  of  them  in  other  parts  of  the  lungs ;  bat 
they  were  numerous  in  the  substance  of  the 
false  membranes  of  the  peritoneum. 

Andral  argues  that,  in  this  case,  the  par- 
tial sanguine  engorgements  which  were 
found  in  the  lung  could  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  tubercles,  because, 
in  the  majority  of  these  masses,  no  trace  of 
tuberculous  matter  could  be  perceived ;  on 
the  other  hand,  their  existence  appears  to 
have  been  connected  with  that  of  the  engorge- 
ments, because  no  pulmonary  tubercles  could 
be  seen  except  in  the  substance  of  some  of 
these.  He  concludes,  therefore,  that  here 
the  formation  of  tubercles  was  consecutive 
to  the  partial  congestions  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  ;  and  consequently  that  sanguine  con- 
gestion, and  the  htemoptysis,  which  is  a  sign 
and  effect  of  such  congestion,  may,  in  certain 
eonstituti<m$t  be  inceptive  of  the  formation  of 
pulmonary  tubercles,  and  so  be  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  phthisis. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  occurreDce  of  has- 
moptysis,  considered  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  existence  in  those  who  are 
th^  subjects  of  it,  is  of  melancholy  omen. 

I  believe,  that  if  from  any  given  number  of 
persons  who  have  spat  blood,  we  subtract 
those  in  whom  that  symptom  is  connected 
with  irregularity  in  the  uterine  fanctions, 
there  will  remain  but  few  in  whom  the  ha}- 
moptysis  did  not  depend  upon  disease,  in- 
curable and  progressive  in  its  nature,  in  the 
Inngs,  or  in  the  heart ;  and  that  if  we  still 
furUier  subtract  those  persons  in  whom  the 
haemoptysis  is  symptomatic  of  cardiac  dis- 
ease, there  will  be  very  few  indeed  left,  in 
whose  lungs  the  existence  of  tnbercles  may 
not  be  confidently  predicated. 

Of  course  I  do  not  include  in  this  estimate 
of  hemoptysis,  as  a  prognostic  symptom, 
those  cases  tin  which  (as  in  simple  bron- 
chitis) the  expectoration  is  merely  streaked 
with  blood ;  nor  those  in  which  small  quan- 
tities of  blood  are  intimately  combined  with 
the  bronchial  mucus,  and  form  the  rust- 
coloured  sputa  so  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  pneumonia. 

Of  those  individuals  whom  Andral  had 
known  to  spit  blood  at  some  period  or  other 
of  their  lives,  there  was  only  one  in  five 
whom  he  did  not  also  know  to  have  tuber- 
cular phthisis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis  states  that  for 
three  years  he  asked  all  the  patients  who 
came  before  him,  and  who  were  not  affected 
with  phthisis,  whether  they  had  ever  spat 
blood ;  and  the  answer  was  always  in  the 
negative,  excepting  only  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  patients  had  received  violent 
blows  upon  the  chest,  and  the  cases  of  fe- 
males in  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  had 
been  suddenly  suppressed. 
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When  we  consider  the  seyeml  sta^  »f 
the  lateral  lithotomy,  as  performed  br 
the  knife  and  staff,  we  are  natarallr  >d 
to  conclude  that  a  steady  aod  practised 
hand  is  the  only  requisite  which  the 
operator  needs,  m  atimtion  to  a  minatc 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
lative positions  and  bearings  of  the 
parts  through  and  in  the  vidnity  of 
which  he  has  to  cut.  I  am  free  to  «1- 
mit  that  a  surgeon  so  provided  oa^hi, 
by  the  staff  and  knife,  to  perfom^clbe 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  witboit 
injury  to  neighhouring  paru  ;  yet  hsv 
man^  are  there  who,  dauntless  and  is- 
trepid,  will  fearlessly  hew  off  a  quarter 
of  the  body  by  amputation  at  the  bip- 
joint,  or  will  boldly  remove  the  ioferior 
maxilla  from  its  glenoid  canty,  and  s^ 
will  take  up  the  knife  and  staff,  I  bad 
almost  said,  with  fear  and  trembling? 
I  believe  I  may,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, assert  that  in  this  operatioo 
the  surgeon  derives  less  confidence  from 
his  anatomical  knowledge  than  io  any 
other.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  establish 
some  mode  of  operating  which  shall  per- 
fectly secure  the  patient  from  all  dan- 
ger, even  in  the  hands  of  a  timid  ope- 
rator. That  mode  of  litbotomizing  i> 
alone  to  be  deemed  perfectly  secure 
which  shall  afford  certain  provisios 
against  injury  of  the  rectum  and  pudic 
artery ;  too  free  a  division  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  or  parts  connected  with 
it,  and,  in  fine,  against  transfixion  of 
the  bladder  itself.  Such  securitv,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  nor  afifbrded  by 
any  of  the  modes  of  operating  at  pre- 
sent most  commonly  in  use;  and,  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  1 
would  merely  allude  to  the  great  diver- 
sity  of  opinion  existing  among  surgeons, 
relative  to  this  operation. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  detail 
the  steps  of  a  mode  ot  litbotomizing, 
which,  I  think,  will  appear  to  afford 
security 'against  the  dangers  above  al- 
luded to,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  method  hitherto  devised.    It  has 
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been  for  many  years  practised  in  Ire- 
land with  great  sucoess.  I  am  induced 
to  caH  the  attention  of  yonr  readers  to 
ic»  because  I  do  not  find  it  noticed  in 
any  of  the  modern  writers  on  operative 
surgery,  either  British  or  continental*. 
I  have  bad  extensive  opportunities  of 
^witnessing  its  performance  by  the  mo«t 
adroit  bauds,  both  on  the  livini?  and  on 
the  dead ;  and  have  myself  frequently 
performed  it  on  the  dead  subieet. 

The  essential  characteristic  of   this 
operation  consists  in  the  employment  of 
a  tieaked  lithotomc,  for  |be  purpose  ef 
incising  the  prostate,  to  which  iC  is  con- 
ducted on  a  straigli^  difttcfor.    The  li- 
thotome  (repres4Niiedin  profile  by  Fig.  1. 
of  Uie  accomaanyiog  slcetch)  consists 
of  a  blade,  OD,  and  a  handle,  DE. 
The  blade,  a  semiovoid  in  shape,  and 
r^ryimg  in  size,  is  surmounted  at  its 
awall  extremity  with  a  beak,  e,  united 
<o  it  at  an  angle  somewhat  more  than 
a  right  angle,  and  by  its  larger  extre- 
mity is  connected  to  the  handle.  Jts  con- 
vex  edge    is    sharp;     its  strait  edge 
(Fig.  2}  is  blunt  and  rounded,  continu- 
ous with  the  handle,  but  tapering  to- 
wards the  beaked  extremity.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  blade  is,  in  a  slight  degree, 
greater  towards  its  larger  extremity,  so 
as  to  enable  the  instrument  to  act  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  the  wedge. 
The  director  (Fig.  3.)  is  adapted,  by  its 
pointed  extremity,  to  fit  in  the  groove 
of  a  staff,  while  the/ shape  of  the  other 
extremitjr,  and  the  hollow  handle,  AB, 
fixed  at  right  handles  to  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  constitute  an  excellent  pro- 
vision for  its  firm  prehension.     The 
groove  on  the  upper  surface  is  deficient 
in  one  of  its  sides  near  the  handle,  for 
the  sake  of  facilitating  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  beak  of  the  fithotome,  and  is 
deep  where  it  terminates  at  the  pointed 
extremity  of  the  director,  in  order  to 
afford  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
the  Hthotome. 

An  ample  external  incision,  the  per- 
foration and  free  opening  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  by  tlie 
ordinary  staff  and  scalpel,  constitute  the 
first  steps  of  this  as  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  lateral  lithotomy.  Through  the 
opening  in  the  urethra  the  director  is 
to  be  fitted  into  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
and  on  it  introduced  into  the  bladder. 

•  Mr.  Bargravr  forms  an  exception.  Id  his 
n«efitl  work  oo  Operative  Sargery,  the  operation 
\»  briefly  noticed. ,  Mr.  Key,  in  bis  treatise  on 
the  «ection  of  the  pro«tate,  alludes  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  strait  director  to  the  bladder  by  Dease. 


The  staff  mmr  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  operator  wserting  his  fore  and  mid- 
dle finger  into  the  hollow  of  Ikt  direc- 
tor, aiM  applying  his  thumb  against  the 
conearity  of  its  curved  extremity,  gives 
that  instrument  the  reqaisite  lateraliza- 
tion, making  the  groove  look  upwards 
and  outwards  towards  the  groin.  The 
director  is  to  be  held  steadily  in  this 
position,  and  kept  well  up  in  the  arch 
of  the  pubis,  while  the  next  and  most 
important  stage  of  the  operation  is 
bemg  gone  through.  The  Hthotome  is 
now  to  be  adapted  by  its  beak  to  the 
groove  in  the  director,  (the  sharp  edge 
of  its  blade  being  of  course  directed 
downwards  and  outwards),  and  pushed 
freely  on  into  the  bladder,  the  operator 
taking  particular  care  to  keep  the  handle 
of  the  instrument  in  apposition  and 
parallel  with  the  director  The  litho- 
tome  being  checked  in  its  progress  by 
the  blind  termination  of  the  groove  on 
the  director,  is  then  to  be  witlidrawn, 
the  same  precautions  being  strictly  ob- 
served respecting  the  position  of  both 
instruments, — as  by  maintaining  both  in 
the  same  position,  as  during  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hthotome,  there  is  no 
possible  risk  of  inflicting  an  additional 
wound  while  withdrawing  it.  The  inci- 
sion of  the  prostate  will  invariably  be 
found  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
breadth  of  the  blade.  The  bladder 
being  now  opened,  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  operation 
the  surgeon  attains  the  only  advantage 
afforded  by  the  use  of  the  gorget,  viz. 
that  of  certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
incision  in  the  bladder,  while  he  is 
secured  from  the  untoward  circum- 
stances so  freauently  attendant  on  the 
employment  of  that  instrument.*  Mr. 
Key  having  experienced  the  great  secu- 
rity and  facility  afforded  by  a  straight 
director  to  the  bladder,  adopted  the 
operation  which  he  now  practises  wit& 
so  much  ecl&t.  The  operation  I  have 
just  detailed  was  suggested  in  pai;t  by 
the  very  same  principle,  and  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  pudic  and 
rectum  generally  occur  while  the  opera- 
tor is  withdrawing  the  cutting  instru- 
ment. On  a  future  occasion  I  shall 
contrast  fuUy  this  with  the  other  me- 
thods of  lateral  Hthotomy  at  present  in 
use. 

1  should  state  that  this  operation  can- 
not be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
novelty.    It  was  originally  devised  In  its 
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eMential  priooiples  so  long  figo  »s  the    jmi)  ioBCraifienU  of  Dftovt  receipted  m 
year  1750»  by  Mr.  Di^unt,  a  surgeon  of    ^slight   improveiaeats    from    ibe    eUr 
great  eiuineuce  in  Dublin.    The  oHgi-    Mr.  Dease,  §X  the  suggeauoo  of  a  c«ib> 


fig.i. 


Fig.  1- 


,i^.  ^Google 
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oisslon  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sar- 
'  X^^y*  5  ^^^  ^^^^^  present  improved  form 
s  to  be  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
^y  much  respected  friend  Mr.  Peile. 


INJURIES  OF  THE  SPINE. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
Mir  attention  has  been  recalled  to  the 
subject  of  injuries  of  the  spine,  by  read- 
ings in  vour  last  number  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Iteciety. 

IM  r.  Stanley,  in  his  remarks  on  a  case 
of  fractured  spine,  related  by  Mr.  Bar^ 
lowy  says,  "  In  a  case  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, which  occurred  under  my  obser- 
vation in  St.  Bartholomew's,  a  material 
cause  of  death  was  disease  of  the  blad- 
der.    An  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine 
▼ery  early  discovered  itself,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  could  be  given  it,  by 
tbe  introduction  of  the  catheter  two  and 
often  three  times  a  day  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  supervened,  and,  upon  ex- 
amination   after    death,    considerable 
sloughing  was  observed.'^     These  ob- 
servations deserve  attention;  although 
not  new,  they  are  not  the  less  accurate. 
Surgeons  of  great  eminence  *and  skill, 
begmning  with  Oline,  have  conceived 
tbe  possibility  of  relieving  fracture  of 
tbe  spine  with  depression,  by  removing 
the  arch.    Mr.  Tyrrell  has  twice  per- 
formed the  operation,  but  without  suc- 
cess.   In  the  first  casef  Mr.  Tyrrell  at- 
tributes his  failure  to  the  cause  related 
by  Mr.  Stanley ;  in  the  2d  case  (which 
I  have  detailed  minutely  in  the  first 
Prize  Essay,  Johnson's  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  601),  the  Same 
cause  certainly  contributed  to  the  un- 
fortunate result ;  and  in  a  case  from  St. 

•  Vide  aa  sccoant  of  tbeie  improTements  la 
■omc  ezcellent  obsenratlont  on  Lithotomy  ap* 
pcnded  to  la  K«wf  oo  Bydrocelei  by  Mr.  Ueate. 
bubllD,  1782.  Ur.  Dauut's  InntraineDU  differed 
from  the  present  in  that  the  Ittbotome  waa  Uke- 
wlae  a  frmale  conductor,  tbe  •trait  director  beinr 
a  male  conductor.  Ur.  Dtaae  tUghtly  modifled 
the  shape  of  tbe  blade  of  tbe  litbotome,  and  made 
tbe  creat  of  tbe  director  to  run  along  ita  aide  with 
a  view  of  precluding  the  necesalty  of  lateraiisation. 
Ur.  Petlc,  however,  rightly  Judging  that  tbe  de- 
gree of  lateraUtation  rauat  Tary  with  each  IndlTl- 
doal  case,  adopted  tbe  original  principle  of  Daunt ; 
bis  ImproTement  conalata  in  baring  effected  an 
excbanire  of  aex  between  tbe  two  Inttmments. 

t  Vide  Sir  A.  Cooper*B  Lectures,  by  Tyrrell. 


Thomas's  Hospital  (Gazette,  vol.  i. 
p.  224),  which  I  reported  to  you,  the 
ammoniacal  urine  was  very  apparent 
and  troublesome.  Indeed,  from  all  I 
have  seen,  and  mv  attention  has  been 
much  directed  to  the  subject  since  1827 
(the  date  of  my  Cssav),  I  am  convmced 
that  unless  some  mode  is  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  bladder  becoming  disorganized 
by  the  ammoniacal  urine,  we  cannot 
advance  a  step  in  the  treatment  of  spi- 
nal injuries. 

Clearing  away  rubbish,  and  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  is  always  the  first  step 
in  building ;  and  thus,  in  practical  me- 
dicine, clearing  away  false  notions,  even 
dthough  we  cannot  offer  more  correct 
ones,  IS  a  material  point  gained— it  is 
clearing  the  ground  tor  the  superstruc- 
ture. 

Mr.  Stanlev  seems,  in  the  above  quo- 
tation, to  still  hold  the  same  opinion  as 
Messrs.  Cline  and  Tyrrell  have  express-^ 
ed  before  him,  but  which  I  had  hoped 
the  experiments  I  performed  and  de- 
tailed in  1827,  And  repeated  the  follow* 
ing  year,  had  shaken— viz.  that  from 
the  "  bladder  having  lost  its  nervous 
energy,  the  urine  beeomee  decomposed  in 
thai  organ,  as  it  does  after  it  is  voided 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus 
acts  as  an  irritant  on  the  mucous  coat.'^ 
Such  is  Mr.  Tvrrell's  language;  and 
from  Mr.  Stanlev  emptying  the  blad- 
der only  two  or  tnree  times  a  day,  1  in- 
fer he  thinks  the  same. 

Now,  to  set  this  matter  right,  you 
must  indulge  me  in  a  quotation  from 
the  Essay  before  alluded  to.  After  stat- 
ing that  the  patient  had  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  which  in  part 
contributed  to  his  death,  but  as  this  was 
not  a  ntcesiary  consequence  either  of 
the  accident  or  operation,  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, were  that  the  entire  cause  of 
death,  would  not  militate  against  the 
operation  being  repeated ;  but  I  go  on 
to  shew  that  another  more  constant,  in- 
deed invariably- accompanying,  cause 
existed,  which  must  ultimately  have 
been  fatal.  "  It  becomes  a  question, 
whether  it  is  not  almost  certain,  from 
the  symptoms,  that  death  must  have 
eventually,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
terminated  the  case,  from  the  disorgani- 
zation going  on  in  the  bladder,  if  the 
attack  of  pneumonia  had  not  super- 
vened. Mr.  Tyrrell  has,  in  his  remarks 
on  his  former  case,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  stated,  '  My  patient 
died  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 
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occasioned  hy  ike  irritation  of  the  uriuo, 
which,  I  betieve,  might  have  been  pre^ 
vented ;  and  I  should  have  taken  steps 
for  that  purpose  had  I  known  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Mr.  Cline*s 
experiments  relative  to  injuries  of  the 
spine.  He  invariably  found,  after  pa- 
raplegia had  been  produced  bv  the  in- 
jury be  inflicted  on  the  spinal  marrow 
of  dogs,  the  bladder  became  affected 
from  the  action  of  the  urine  on  its  mu- 
cous coat.  This,  continues  Mr.  Tjrr- 
reU,  might  probably  be  obviated  by^  fre- 
quently emptying  the  bladder  with  a 
syringe,  and  injecting  the  fluid,  to  pro- 
tect its  mucous  coat.' "  Accordingly,  in 
the  second  case  (the  one  I  related  in 
Johnson's  Journal),  the  bladder  was 
emptied  and  washed  out  several  times  a 
day ;  still  the  ammoniacal  urine  appear- 
ed; still  the  irritation  of  the  bladder 
went  on,  and  destruction  of  its  mucous 
lining  must  speedily  have  ensued.  I 
thought  the  subject,  therefore,  deserv- 
ing farther  consideration.  Having  ob- 
served that  healthy  urine  out  of  the 
bladder  required  longer  to  give  the  am- 
moniacal test  than  was  allowed  between 
the  washings,  I  suspected  that  the  urine 
came  ammoniacal  into  the  bladder ;  and 
the  following  experiment  seemed  to  de- 
cide that  such  was  the  case : — "  After 
the  bladder  had  been  emptied  by  means 
of  Read's  syringe  (which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose)  warm  water 
was  several  times  injected  and  with- 
drawn,  till  no  trace  of  ammonia  could 
be  detected.  A  small  quantity  of  clear 
warm  water  was  then  injected,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  fifteen  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes ;  it  was  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
odour  of  ammonia  could  be  distinctly 
perceivfd.  Supposing  urine  to  have 
oeen  mixed  with  the  water  the  instant  it 
was  injected,  and  that,  under  the  loss  of 
nervous  power,  it  will  decompose  as 
quick  in  the  bladder  as  out  of  it,  still  it 
IS  known  to  every  one,  that  more  time 
than  was  allowed  is  required  out  of  the 
bladder  for  its  decomposition."  This 
experiment  I  repeated  with  the  same 
result  in  the  case  before  referred  to  in 
the  Medical  Gazette.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  matter  of  demonstration,  that  in  cases 
of  injuries  to  the  spine,  producing  para- 
plegxa^urine  is  constantly  arriving  am- 
moniacal in  the  bladder;  hence  the  fail- 
ure of  the  means  hitherto  employed,  and 
the  destruction  of  that  organ.  •*  Am- 
moniacal urine  is  constantly  pasbiog 
into  the  bladder,  but  is  only  removed 


occasionally,  remaining  hours  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  coat,  irritating  and  ul- 
timately destroying   it ;    whereas    the 
above  experiments  would  direct  us  to 
employ  measures  calculated  to  keep  the 
bladder  as  nearly  as  possible  empty  ;  and, 
if  practical)le,  to  neutralize  and  render 
inert   the   Kitle  that   may  remain*." 
When  you  reflect  Mr.  Editor,  bow  uni- 
versally fatal  these  casea  have  Jittfaerto 
proved',  and  that  the  moat  important 
and  constant  cause  of  thf»  fatality,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  patiaoU  sur- 
vive the  injury  for  some  time,  and  con- 
sequently those  in  which  the  best,  pec- 
haps  only,  chance  exists  of  affording 
relief,  is  the  disorganization  of  the  biad> 
der  produced  by  the  ammoniacal  urine, 
you  will,  I  trust,  not  think  a  portioD  of 
your  valuable  columns  unprontably  oc- 
cupied by  giving  insertion  to  this.    I 
am  satisfied  that,  could  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  bladder  be  prevented,  remov- 
ing  the  vertebral  arch,  in  certain  cases 
of  fracture  with  slight  de|)ression,  might 
be   resorted   to  with  fair  chances  of 
success. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that 
Mr.  Alcnck  informs  us,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Chlornrets  of  Soda  and  Lime, 
that  a  weak  solution  of  chloruret  of 
soda  does  not  act  as  an  irritant  on  a 
mucous  tissue,  and  has  the  power  of 
completely  neutralizing  ammonia,  and 
rendering  it  inert.  I  have  no  know- 
ledge  of  the  fact  from  experience. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Thomas  H.  Smith. 

St.  Mary's  Cray,  Ke&t, 
Dec.  21,  1831. 


LOCAL  APPLICATION  OF  CAAIPHOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medicml 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Mt  latter  communications  to  yon  have 
contained  some  striking  instances  of  the 
powetful  effects  which  the  local  appli- 
cation of  camphor  produces.    I   have 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  under  the  iufluen'ce  of  iu 
power,  and  adduce  the  following  case 
m  support  of  this  opinion. 

A  child,  suffering  from  some  peculiar 
affection  of  the  brain,  sunk  into  that 
state  of  stupor  which  is  generally  the 
result  of  effusion  into  the  cavities.    The 

•  vide  Medical  Gasctte,  vqI.  S.  p.  224. 
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^ollowin^  was  the  state  of  the  child 
^vhen  1  determined  to  try  the  effects  of 
<:aniphor  on  the  heart.  It  was  lviui( 
X^erfectly  senseless,  with  a  slight  flush 
in  the  countenance,  was  squintinjif, 
Che  pupils  dilated,  the  pulse  beating 
«ibout  64  in  the  minute,  intermitting 
every  fourth  stroke.  I  enveloped  the 
"vvhoie  chest,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
-with  a  piece  of  flannel,  soaked  in  the 
£ollowiog  camphorated  solution. 

Gum  Camphor,  ^i'S. 

Sp.  Vin.  Rect.  jiij.  M.  f.  solat. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  child, 
'who  had  lain  perfectly  senseless  and 
quiet  for  some  hours,  became  pale, 
moaned,  and  appeared  restless  ana  dis- 
tressed, the  pulse  beating  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  count 
it.  These  appearances  increasing,  I 
removed  the  flannel  from  the  chest,  and 
the  child  in  a  few  hours  had  returned  tir 
the  state  in  which  it  was  previous  to  the 
application  of  the  camphor,  and  die4  hi 
about  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  flot 
with  any" expectation  of  benefiting  my 
little  patient  that  the  experimedf  was 
made,  but  his  hopeless  state,  in  my 
mind,  justified  the  trial.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  suggest  any  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  or  of  the  heart 
itself,  in  which  this  application  might 
be  useful,  but  I  can  imagine  many,  and 
trust  that  my  hopes  muf  not  be  de-^ 
ceived,  when  the  opinion  k  again  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment. 

I  have  lately  used  tbtf  same  local  ap- 
plication to  the  perineum  in  a  case  of 
goDorrhosa  dormientitftn.  Previous  dis- 
ease had  induced  excessive  debility, 
which  every  parox/im  of  this  attack 
aggravated  considerably.  Nearly  three 
weeks  have  elapsed  Since  the  application 
was  had  recourse  (0,  and  no  paroxysm 
has  actually  occurred  since. 

From  ascertaining,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, the  great  value  of  this  appli- 
cation, and  from  having  successfully  ap- 
plied it  in  eases  that  might  be  said  to  be 
somewhat  analogous  to  cholera,  I 
would  venture,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence, to  suggest  its  use  in  that  dis- 
ease. If  a  case  occurred  in  my  own 
practice,  I  should,  without  hesitation, 
envelope  the  whole  abdomen,  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis,  and  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  back  in 
flannel,  soaked  in  the  solution,  and  I 
should  do  it  in  great  expectation  of 
flome  ad?antage  followiog;  for  it  ap- 


pears to  me  that  it  is  only  in  casei  where 
the  nervous  power  is  absolatel^  defi- 
cient, (not  in  those  in  which  it  is  in  a 
state  of  diseased  action)  that  the  appli- 
cation could  in  any  way  be  prejudicial. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obe<fient  servant, 

Henry  George. 

Kcnuington,  Dec  Utli,  1881. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 


Sir, 


Bilstoo,  Jan.  7,  1882. 


As  the  following  case  remarkably  assisli 
in  Establishing  the  views  of  yuiir  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  George,  respecting:  the 
effects  of  the  local  application  of  cam- 
phor in  some  diseases,  and  as  it  may 
gratify  him  to  find  his  hint  has  not  been 
lost,  if  you  think  it  deserves  a  place 
in  your  valuable  periodical,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  letting  it  appear  as  soon 
as  it  can  do  so,  without  interfering  with 
more  valuable  matter^ 

I  ant,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  M.  ASHWIN. 

Mrs.  G.,  a  short,  stout  woman,  was 
delivered  on  Thursday,  the  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  Of  her  tourth  child,  after 
somewhat  more  than  her  usual  suffering 
upon  that  occasion.  She  went  on  well 
until  Saturday  the  17th,  when  I  found 
her  complaining  of  pain  in  the  lower 
part  of  tne  abdomen,  somewhat  wan- 
dering in  its  situation,  and  although 
constant  in  some  degree,  yet  imitating 
after-pains.  Pulse  rather  more  fre- 
quent than  was  pleasant;  bowels  had 
been  moved ;  milk  secreted ;  lochia 
lessening ;  tongue  tolerably  clean ; 
some  pain  in  the  head,  but  only  noticed 
upon  being  questioned  about  it.  These 
symptoms  were  ushered  in  by  rigors  dur- 
ing the  night  before ;  they  were,however, 
far  from  alarming.  Applied  fomenta- 
tions, and  gave  a  diaphoretic  mixture. 
In  about  six  or  seven  hours  I  visited 
her  bgain,  and  found  all  the  symptoms 
materially  increased ,-  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men acute ;  abdomen  swoln,  and  exqui- 
sitely tender;  pulse  greatly  accelerated ; 
skin  intensely  hot;  lochial  discharge 
totally  ceased ;  considerable  psdn  in  the 
head,  with  intolerance  of  light  and  ex- 
treme restlessness.  I  drew  blood  until 
an  impression  was  made  upon  the  pu^se ; 
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directed  five  gTBjm  of  calomel  to  be 
given  every  hour,  of  which  she  took 
seven  doses.  I  saw  her  again  in  two 
hours,  and  found  the  symptoms  by  no 
means  abated — increased  they  could 
not  well  be.  I  then  applied  a  large 
flannel  embued  with  a  strong  solution 
of. camphor,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
George,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Lonoon  Medical  Gazette  a  few  weeks 
since.  Upon  visitinflr  her  early  the  next 
morning  (Sunday,  iBth),  I  learnt  that 
the  pain  had  ceased  immediately  upon 
the  above  application.  Pulse  still  fre- 
quent, but  the  febrile  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  lessened.  No  stool :  to  take 
^s.  castor  oil  every  two  hours  until  it 
operates.  In  about  four  hours  from 
thib  visit,  I  was  sent  for  hastily ;  she 
was  thought  to  be  dying.  I  ^  found  she 
had  had  two  or  three  stools,  and  h&d 
been  out  of  bed  to  pass  them,  and  thus 
induced  syncope :  she  had  tal&en  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  mutton  broth,  contrary  to 
my  wish,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  en- 
sued ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus 
returning.  Repeated  the  solution  of 
camphor;  gaVe  her  tr.  Opii  gtt.  zv. 
sp.  Ammon.  arom.  gtt.  xxx.  stat.  In 
the  evening  the  sickness  was  unabated ; 
the  camphoretted  spirits  had  not  pro- 
duced such  prompt  and  decided  relief 
as  upon  its  nrst  application,  but  still 
the  pain  was  not  so  £rreat ;  lochial  dis- 
charge was  returning,  and  pulse  more 
tranquil.  To  take  the  eflervescing 
mixture. 

Monday,  19th,  morning.— Pain,  and 
tenderness,  and  swelling  of  the  abdo- 
men, have  left  her;  "bowels  moved  twice 
in  the  night ;  stools  copious,  offensive, 
and  dark  coloured ;  passed  urine  freely, 
which  she  had  done  all  the  time ;  milk 
freely  secreted ;  lochial  discharge  freely 
and  fully  re-established.  Continue  al- 
kaline mixture. 

Evening.  —  The  only  complaint  she 
makes  is  of  soreness  of  the  tongue  and 
inside  of  the  lips ;  bowels  again  moved 
twice ;  no  mercurial  foetor  nor  tender- 
ness of  the  gums. 

From  this  time  she  went  on  progres- 
sively improving,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  faintness  a  few  days  afterwards, 
arising  from  her  imprudent  exertion  in 
leaving  her  bed  to  evacuate  her  bowels, 
but  from  which  she  very  soon  rallied, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  usual  in  the  same 
time  after  her  lyings-in. 


CONTBIBUnOlIB 
*ro 
THE  PATHCXU)GY    OF   THE  BRAIX. 
IN    INSANITY.     EPILEPSY.  AM) 
GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 

Bt  Wiluam  DAvfDflosr, 
Member  of  tbe  Royml    CoUegc   of  Smigtam  cf 
Edlolnmli,  <&«•  and  Snrf 
County  Lwiatic  Aaylom. 


Edlolnmli,  &e.  aad  Snryeoa  to  the  Lncwiv 
ity  Lwu  "     " 


"  Qoiequla  enlm  artifieioa^  corpon  b 
sectoe  noTit,  eoruinqne  alngalae  parncojn  dlCfCD- 
ter  iaquirlt,  ck  hlo  latentlam  aao^bonmeum* 
seflea  facUi  intelli^et,  necnon  BCcoiiiiDo4al>  nase- 
dla  praudbet."— J'.  BUiaUj  Antkrvp.  Ub.  L  p.li. 


Although  the  sJterations  wbiefc&are 
been  observed   in   the   necroscofiic  ex- 
aminations of  the  brains  of  looatiaue 
of  great  variety,  both  in  reference  to 
seat,  nature,    simplicity,  combiDatioB| 
&s.  yet,  after  h^vin|r  ^'^  ^^^  *  ^^^'^ 
of  several  years  engaged  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and,  at  the  same  time,  minute 
and  careful  dissections,  in  the  JargEtf 
hospital   for   insane    patients  in  tbu 
country*,   I  can  scarcely  cntcrtiis  « 
doubt  that,  in  by  far  the  greater  oambtf 
of  cases,  mental  aberration  has  its  pn- 
mary  seat  in  the  braifi,  and  tbatii  u  a^ 
idiopathic  affection  of  this  organ,  i  msf 
even  go  a  step  further,  and  baMf"' 
without  much    fear    of    contrKlwtion 
from  those  whose  aoatofnical  resetrches 
have  lieen  equally  extensive*  anp  coo- 
ducted  under  equally  favourable  circBff- 
stancjes,  the  opinion   that  the  braias  oi 
insane  persons,  if  ezauaioed  with  pro- 
per care  and  minuteness,  indjcste»  •" 
most  invariably,  that  there  has  e»stea, 
during  life,  a  chronic  inflammBtion  m 
the  encepbalon,  and  that  this  morDia 
action  has  committed  its  prinapw  ri- 
vages  on  the  periphery  of  the  confoio- 
tiona  in  the  cineritious  substance  ana 
membranes.    The  chief  reasons  for  tt« 
opposite  results  obtained  by  pstliw^- 
gists  in  regard  to  the  proxi«»J«  ^•'r 
of   mental  disease,    and  the  different 
conclusions  drawn  from  ihero,  *J/tj 
writers  embracing  the  opinion  ^°*^°.,i 
have  just  hasarded,  while  others  «"" 
not  admit  of  any  material  organic  caiw^ 

•  This  asylum,  probably  the  Iwjje**  *J  j''2() 
Britain,  contalolog,  at  thla  time.  ^^Zh  to 
patients  within  iU  waUa,  belong*  •'^llf.Voolof 
the  county  of  Lancaater,  liaTlng  been  w»»  "  ^^ 
the  county  ratea,  and  i»  a  iplendld  tnoiiu»«»  ^^ 
the  juat  Tiewa  enuitained  hy  the  <B'^"!!^ort 
Lancaater,  of  what  waa  necessary  fortwc  ^^ 
and  recovery  of  Its  Insane  populatloo.  ,. 

raiaed  at  an  expcDtc   to  the  emaXf  •>  "*^ 
100,0001.  sterUng.  ^^  , 
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vHatever,  appear  to  me  to  bethefoU 

OWIQ^. 

1  St.  The  very  slight  and  almost  unap* 
treciable  nature  (at  least  to  our  means 
>f  investigation)  of  the  lesions  them- 
.elveSy  corresponding,  in  the  mapority 
>f  instances,  with  a  trivial  alteration  in 
.he  intellectual  functions  ;  for  it  seems 
o  be  generally  admitted  that  disorgani- 
sations of  the  brain  and  iti«  membranes 
ire  of  rare  occurrence  before  the  dis« 
ease  aaaumes  the  form  of  complete  de- 
mentia, or  general  paralysis. 

2d.  The  almost  total  absence  of  that 
minute  care  and  patient  investigation 
nrbich  are  required  m  the  anatomist  who 
undertakes  such  delicate  and  important 
researches  as  those  belonging  to  the  pa- 
thology of  insanity. 

In  this  last  assertion  I  am  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  M.  Foville,  whose 
opportunities,  as  physician  to  the  Luna- 
tic Hospital  at  Rouen,  are  only  equalled 
by  tbe  depth  of  his  researches  into  ce- 
rebral physiology,  and  his  zeal  in  con- 
tributing, by  means  of  his  almost  on- 
rivalled  opportunities,  towards  enlarg- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  causes  of  mental  disease.  The 
opinion  of  this  distinguished  writer  is  so 
explicit  and  conclusive,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  it  in  his  own 
words. 

*'  Medical  men  profoundly  conversant 
with  pathological  anatomy-^men  whose 
labours  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  progress  of  this  beautiful  depart* 
ment  of  science—- have  often  brought  to 
their  researches*  relative  to  cerebral  le* 
sions,  an  unaccountable  negligence.  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  brain  examined 
with  a  fork  and  clumsy  knife ;  when  tbe 
fork  was  thrust  deeply  into  the  brain, 
through  the  membranes,  and  the  ven- 
tricles laid  open,  after  ascertaining 
whether  they  contained  water  or  not, 
the  examination  was  concluded,  unless 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  make  a  few 
large. incisions  into  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance *." 

This  is  assuredly  a  deplorable  picture 
of  this  department  of  Freneh  pathology, 
and  gives  us  anv  thing  but  a  favourable 
impression  of  tae  manner  of  conduct- 
ing such  investigations  in  a  country 
which  has  been  termed,  by  a  distin- 
guished professor,  the  classic  ground  of 
pathological    anatomy.      It   is    hoped 


*  DlcMoiuitire  de  H6dcclnc,  art,  AUenation 
Venule. 
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that,  with  all  our  defects,  we  manage 
these  things  better  in  England. 

"  In  the  revolutions  of  medical  sci- 
ence (says  Dr.  Abercrombie)  there  has 
been  for  some  years  a  progressive  and 
remarkable  change  of  o pinion,  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  medical  in- 
vestigations. There  seems  to  have  been 
a  tacit,  but  very  general  admission,  of 
the  fallacy  of  medical  hypothesis,  and 
the  precarious  nature  of  general  prin«* 
ciples  in  medicine ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  founding  all  our 
conclusions  in  medical  science  upon  an 
extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  pathology  of  disease.  The 
facts  which  are  required  for  this  purpose 
can  be  derived  only  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  practical  men.'* 

InBuenced  by  these  considerations,  I 
have  been  induced  to  lay  before  the  pro- 
fession a  series  of  morbid  dissections  of 
the  brains  of  the  insane  persons  who 
have  lately  died  in  this  hospiicd ;  and, 
although  the  number  of  cases  which 
are  now  presented  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  enable  us  to  advance  to  the  deduction 
of  general  principles  or  conclusions, 
]pet,  when  taken  along  with  those  al- 
ready published,  and  the  opinions  pro- 
mulgated by  men  of  great  experience, 
they  may  considerably  aid  us  ii^  arriving 
at  this  end.  If  all  those,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  are  considerable, 
were  to  follow  the  same  track,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  tbe  character  of 
faithful  relaters  of  facts,  we  might,  in 
the  course  of  time,  aspire  to  transcend 
the  bounds  of  limitea  observation,  and 
thereby  ascertain  whether  they  are  facts, 
and  whether  the  facts  are  universal; 
whether  the  principles  which  I  have  al- 
ready proposed  are  well-founded,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  abandoned 
altogether,  as  being  reared  upon  falla- 
cious and  inadequate  grounds. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  on 
perusing  the  following  cases,  to  remark 
tbe  frequency  of  the  accumulation  of 
serum  either  in  the  sub-arachnoki  tissue 
or  in  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
When  I  first  became  engaged  in  this 
department  of  pathological  anatomy,  f 
had  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as 
one  of  the  results  of  inflammation  of 
the  investing  membranes  of  tbe  brain. 
Since  that  time  I  have  met  with  it  in 
such  opposite  conditions  of  tMese  mem- 
branes, that  I  have  been  induced  r 
take  a  different  vie\v  of  tbe  nature 
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this  effasion,  at  least  as  occarrinj;  in  the 
chronic  cases  of  old,  bed-ridden,  fatuous 
patients.  Under  such  circumstances 
It  is  of  almost  universal  occurrence,  be- 
in  j(  met  with  in  everv  variety  of  quan- 
tity and  quality ;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  it,  not  as  the  index  of  any  mor- 
bid action  durin;ir  life,  "  but  rather  as 
the  effect  of  such  congestions  as  form 
more  a  part  of  the  process  of  death 
than  a  portion  of  the  ori^^inal  disease.*' 

With  ret<ard  to  the  other  morliid  de- 
viations recorded  in  these  observations, 
I  thmk  they  will  be  readily  admitted,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  the  result  of  decided 
inflammation,  although  a  few  of  them 
appear  to  arise  from  causes  obstructing 
the  circulation  of  the  brain,  such  as 
tumors  (yet  these  mav  be  deemed  the 
ultimate  result  of  indammation;  and 
possibly  venous  congestion,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  posterior  great  sinuses  aris- 
ing out  of  the  long-continued  recumbent 
position  of  the  patients. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  observa- 
tions that  they  are  extreme  cases,  and 
that  they  present  a  much  greater  extent 
of  morbid  deviation  than  what  has  been 
met  with  by  other  luvestiefators.  To 
this  I  would  reply,  that  they  are  not 
selected  cases ;  that  they  are  the  results 
of  the  examinations  ot  those  patients 
who  died  in  this  hospital  from  the  be- 
ginning of  September  to  the  latter  end 
of  December,  1831  ;  and  that  they  are 
laid  before  the  reader  because  the  dis- 
sections were  conducted  with  more  than 
usual  minuteness,  and  the  facts  were 
recorded  with  the  utmost  care  and  ex- 
actness. 

Suppose  that  the  lunatics  who  form 
the  subject  of  these  obfervations,  had 
been  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion,  or  of  any  other  disease  distinct 
from  derangement :  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable either  that  dissection  would  have 
revealed  no  organic  fesion,  or  that  the 
traces  of  the  previous  existence  of  in- 
sanity would  have  been  of  a  much  less 
appreciable  nature ;  or  that  the  changes 
would  either  have  escaped  our  obser- 
vation or  have  been  considered  not  to 
have  any  reference  to  the  mental  state. 
But  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  now 
submitted  to  the  public  (which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  arose  from  the 
action  of  slow  inflammation,  but  in 
which  '*  that  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem that  ministers  to  voluntary  motion, 
and  that  on  which  organic  life  depends, 
were  at  fint  aiiared,  while  those  por- 


tions of  the  brain  which  are  particulariy 
associated  with  the  manifestations  of 
thought,were  labouring  under  disease,") 
such  changes  had  afterwarda  eradu- 
ally  supervened,  as  were  iocompatible 
with  the  due  action  of  the  two  former 
functions,  and  consequently  with  the 
further  prolongation  of  life. 

But  the  morbid  action  may,  through 
th«  whole  course  of  the  disease,  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  intellectual  por- 
tions of  the  brain  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed),  producing  a  train  of 
symptoms  altogether  referrible  to  the 
mind,  and  often  running  its  course  to 
a  fatsi  termination,  by  giving  rise  lo  per- 
manent changes  in  organisation,  with- 
out any  affection  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  nervous  centres,  except  what 
arises  from  sympathy  or  pressure.  In 
such  cases  the  fatal  termination  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  arisen  from  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mental  derani^eirient  and  of 
the  bodily  changes  on  which  it  depends. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  differeot 
train  of  phenomena  is  established,  and 
that  this  form  of  the  disease  passes  into 
another  by  spreading  of  the  morbid  ac- 
tion from'one  structure  to  another,  and 
thereby  giving  rise  to  general  paralysis, 
marasmus,  and  all  those  changes  which 
depend  on  the  destruction  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions. 

'*  In  cases  of  simple  mental  aberra- 
tion (says  Fovillel,  in  the  greater  nam- 
bt:r  of  cases  that  have  been  inattentively 
observed,  and  confounded  under  the 
name  of  meningitis,  in  which  active 
delirium  was  present,  what  do  we  findf 
—a  simple  inflammation  of  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  of  more  or  less  extent.  But 
has  the  derangement  lasted  any  time ; 
has  it  degenerated  into  coufirroed 
dementia;  has  acute  delirium  given 
place  to  a  state  of  coma? — the  pathc- 
logical  alteration  becomes  a  ramoUisse* 
ment,  an  induration,  or  any  other  spe- 
cies of  degeneration  or  obliteration  of 
the  organ  $  or  it  is  acompiesaion  pro- 
duced by  serous  effusion ;  or  (what,  at 
least,  is  equally  frequent)  it  is  a  son  of 
suffocation  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  a 
general  tumefaction  (gonflement),  which 
is  only  checked  by  the  walls  of  the  cra- 
nium *."  In  the  further  support  of  the 
views  which  1  have  hazarded  throughout 
these  observations,  I  cannot  do  better 


*  LIb.cltat.  art.  Encephale. 
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than  conclude  with  the  following  very 
jadiciotts  reflections  of  my  friena.  Dr. 
Combe. 

««  If,  •however  (says  this  eloquent 
writer),  we  examine  the  numerous  cases 
in  vrhich  the  mental  alienation  has  arisen 
from  a  species  of  morbid  action,  in- 
volvinjpf  organic  changes  bv  its  simple 
ccmtinuance  (and  such  are  the  examples 
of  chronic  meningitis  narrated  by  Bayle), 
or  in  which  death  has  proceeded  from 
tbe  mere  progress  of  the  insanity,  in 
consequence  of  the  malady  on  which  it 
depended  having  gone  so  far  as  to  be  in- 
compatible with  life,  we  shall  generally 
meet  with  unequivocal  traces  of  cere- 
bral disease,  iu  the  various  forms  of 
changes  of  colour,  of  consistence,  or 
alterations  of  structure ;  and  in  such 
cases  we  naturally  meet  also  with  tbe 
symptoms  characteristic  of  these 
changes— such  as  palsy,  imbecility,  &c. 
superadded  to  those  of  pure  insanity  *." 
8och,  at  least,  are  the  results  at  which 
I  arrived,  and  they  seem  to  be  so  ac- 
cordant with  what  occurs  in  other  or- 
gans as  to  present  no  unusual  difficulties 
to  the  pathologist. 

Case  I ,— Old.  Thomas  Bullock,  set. 
55,  died  8ept.3, 1831.  Prominent  symp- 
toms referrible  to  tbe  mental  and  corpo- 
real functions,  were  profound  affection 
of  the  locomotive  powers ;  ulcers  of  the 
sacrum  and  extremities;  marasmus; 
occasional  excitement,  with  pyrexia; 
complete  fatuity;  automatic  life;  fre- 
quent screaming,  as  if  from  fear. 

Auiopiy,  September  4,  1831.— Cra- 
nium very  thick.  Minute  pisiform 
emii\ences  disseminated  over  the  mesial 
lines  of  the  hemispheres.  About  a  pint 
of  pore  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid. (Edema  of  the  arachnoid  ele- 
vated in  the  form  of  small  bladders, 
containing  limpid  serum.  .White, 
thickened,  mucous  condition  of  the 
arachnoid,  from  subarachnoid  effusion 
confined  to  the  vertex  and  mesial  mar- 
gins of  the  hemispheres,  and  particularly 
in  the  intergyral  spaces.  Clouded, 
opaque,  and  thickened  condition,  from 
albuminous  deposit  on  its  inner  surface, 
of  that  portion  of  the  arachnoid  uncon- 
nected uith  the  pia  mater,  and  situated 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle  and  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves.  Pia  mater 
completely  adherent  throughout  to  the 
conical  substance,  and,  when  raised, 
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tearing  up  Its  outer  layer.  Cortical 
substance  in  a  state  of  ramollissement 
throughout,  its  whole  depth  of  a  lilac 
colour,  and  the  torn  suruce  granular, 
bloody,  and  resembling  rotten  fruit  in 
consistence.  Vessels  of  the  cortical 
substance  much  dilated  and  tenacious. 
Small,  bloody,  punctuated  extravasa- 
tions, in  the  cortical  substance  throngb- 
out.  JMeduUary  substance  rather  soft, 
and  pale  in  colour.  About  two  ounces 
of  pure  serum  in  the  ventricles.  Small 
wliite  granulations  disseminated  over 
the  arachnoid  of  the  ventricles,  giving  it 
a  downy  appearance:  these  were  met 
with  in  greatest  abundance  over  the 
arachnoid  of  the  corpora  striata  and 
thalami.  White  pulpy  ramollissement 
of  the  septum  luciuum  and  fornix,  6f 
the  lower  part  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  of  the  cerebral  matter  immediately 
surrounding  the  ventricles. 

This  is  one  of  those  well-marked 
cases  of  general  paralysis  but  too  com- 
mon in  large  lunatic  hospitals,  by  which 
the  unfortunate  patients  are  more  or 
less  deprived  of  their  muscular  powers, 
as  well  as  of  their  intellectual  faculties. 
The  disease  was  first  described  under 
tbe  name  of  Paraly$ie  ginhaU  des  ali^ 
0fi^«,  by  M.Delaye,  of  the  Salpetriere, 
and  more  recently  by  M.  Calmeil,  of  the 
Charenton,  in  a  good  sized  monograph 
on  the  subject,  a  work  equally  distin- 
guished by  careful  observations  and 
cautious  conclusions,  and  in  which  it 
has  been  the  author's  object  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  tbe  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  on  which,  the  disease  de- 
pends. This  species  of  paralvsis,  inva- 
riably produced  by  a  chronic  mflamma- 
tion,'  or  its  consequences  developed  in 
the  periphery  of  the  brain,  is  first  cha- 
racterized by  partial  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  giving  rise  to  indistinct  articu- 
lation, and  a  tremulous  motion  of  that 
organ,  with  stammering,  and  afterwards 
by  palsv  of  the  extremities  and  muscles 
of  the  face.  In  the  early  period  of  the 
affection  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
cognise its  presence,  and  requires  con- 
siderable experience  and  acquaintance 
witli  these  melancholy  and  fatal  cases. 
Later  on,  the  patient  is  unable  to  sit  up  \ 
he  ^  is  condemned  to  vegetate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  existence  in  bed,  until 
gangrenous  sloughs,  which  attack  the 
nates,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  body  ex- 
posed  to  pressure,  disease  of  the  lungs, 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  surfaces, 
or  the  progressive  increase  of  the  origi-' 
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nal  morbid  action  in  the  brain,  the  fumt 
W  ori^o  mali  itself,  precipitate  the  ter- 
Hiiuation  of  an  existence  marked  by 
total  incapability  of  motion,  and  pros- 
tration or  both  body  and  mind  to  a  state 
of  negative  life.  The  articulation  is 
completely  suspended  at  this  period  of 
the  oisease;  the  anus  may  still  be  capa- 
ble of  some  slight  degree  of  action,  but 
the  lower  limbs  refuse  all  support  to  the 
body ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  intelligence  is 
left ;  the  head  droops  forward  upon  the 
chest;  the  whole  muscular  system  is 
sapped,  and  the  evacuations  pass  uu- 
heeded.  Still  the  general  health  ap- 
pears but  little  affected,  except  towards 
the  last  period  of  **  this  tpeaet  of  slow 
offony;**  the  appetite  is  tolerable,  some- 
times voracious ;  the  skin  is  cool,  the 
pulse  moderate,  and  natural ;  in  short, 
the  profound  and  pronounced  anormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres  can  be 
ilivined  by  him  alone  who  has  been  a 
witness  of  dissections  of  those  who  die 
in  this  deplorable  state  of  human  misery 
and  imbecility.  This  very  formidable 
and  frequent  accompaniment  of  mental 
derangement  is  far  from  being  well  un- 
derstood, except  by  those  medical  at- 
tendants attached  to  the  extensive  re- 
ceptacles of  the  insane,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  investigating  its  phenomena  and 
morbid  appearances.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  very  great  mortality 
of  insane  patients ;  a  mortality  which, 
when  compared  with  that  arising  amongst 
those. labouring  under  ordinary  disease, 
is  well  calculated  to  surprise  persons  not 
experienced  in  the  history  of  insanity, 
and  who  are  probably  as  ignorant  of  the 
very  existence  of  this  striking  species 
of  palsy,  as  they  are  unacquainted  with 
its  nature  and  dangerous  character. 

Case  ll.^Old.  Margaret  Bradley, 
set.  45,  died  September  3,  1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
marasmus  in  the  last  degree ;  constant 
confinement  to  bed ;  complete  fatuity ; 
automatic  life ;  frequent  screaming,  as 
if  from  painful  sensations  ;  pyrexia. 

Autopsy,  September  4,  1831.— Cra- 
nium remarkablv  gorged  with  blood,  as 
well  as  the  scalp.  Sanguineous  infil- 
tration in  very  considerable  quantity, 
and  collected  here  and  there  in  clots 
along  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid; 
also  over  the  surface  of  the  pons,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  vermiform  pro- 
cesses of  the  cerebellum.    Dry,  luda« 


ceoas*  thickened  condition  of  the  armch- 
noid  of  the  convexities,  fro«i  nlbumi. 
nous  exudation,  like  the  bnflTy  coat  e( 
inflamed  blood.    Adhesion  af  the  pu 
mater  to  the  cortical  substance  slight, 
but  evident.    Cortical  substaaoe  mar* 
bled,  soft,  and  reddish ;  the  marbliogs 
were  about  the  size  of  a  shiliing.    Ves- 
sels  of  the  cortical  subatance  dilated. 
Convolutions  shallow.    Medullary  sub- 
stance soft,  and  of  a  remarkably  paJc 
colour.    Sinuses  of  the  dura  roater  fall 
of  dark  blood.    Remarkable  vascularity 
and  redness,  with  increaaisl    tbickaess 
of  the  pia  mater ;   its  venoof  trunks 
gorged  with  dark  blood. 
The  other  cavities  were  not  inspected. 

[To  be  contliined.3 


PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

'  ON 

CHOLERA. 

CHOLERA  AT  BISHOP  WEARMOUTH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lotukm  Medkd 
Gazette. 

Jttta  Street,  BItbop  Wtaimomh, 
Jana«r723,  1S83. 

Sib, 
Ths  followiaur  brief,  though,  1  hope,  ac- 
curate,, sketch  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  malignant  form  of  cholera  in  thb 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  its  sub* 
sequent  epidemic  state,  has  been  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
the  many  erroneous  statements  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  tbe 
different  public  prints.  Tbe  earliest  is- 
sertion  of  it,  therefore,  in  the  pages  of 
your  journal,  will  very  much  oblige 
Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Dixon,  Surgeon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  July  of  last 
year,  and  the  month  of  August,  were 
marked  in  this  town  and  immediate 
neighbourhood  hj  a  very  general  pre? •* 
lence  of  the  indigenous  cholera  of  this 
country,  bearing,  in  most  instances,  lU 
usual  leading  feature — that  of  exc&sife 
bilious  discbarges.  At  tbe  same  tine» 
few  persons  who  were  uot  attacked  widi 
actual  cholera  were  free  from  disordered 
digestion,  most  frequently  accompanied 
with  diarrhoea,  consisting  of  copioos 
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evmcnadons .  of  a  w^ite  or  elay  colour, 
grreat  irritability  and  susceptibility  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
eaoal,    with    considerable     flatulence. 
Ouringf  the  predominance  of  the  above 
forms  of  disease,  however,  many  cases 
of  cholera  occurred,  of  a  very  unusual 
and  malignant  character,  and  of  such  a 
type  as  induced  me,  with  one  or  two 
other  medical  practitioners,  to  believe 
in   an  unusual  atmospheric  or  epidemic 
influence  as  the  cause.    Two  of  these 
cHses,  in  particular,  happened  in  my 
own  practice;  and,  as  1  consider  them 
essential  to  the  purport  of  this  paper, 
I    shall  subjoin  the  particulars  of  the 
first  case,  taken  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence. 

■  ■■—  Allison,  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  subject  of  this  disease,  a  painter  of 
earthenware,  residing  in  a  low  situation 
DO  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  two 
miles  above  the  town,  was  attacked  on 
the  5th  of  August  last,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, in  considerable  quantities,  of  a 
white,  watery,  turbid  fluid,  resembling 
oatmeal  and  water,  followed  by  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  cold  clammy  sweat 
over  the  whole  of  the  body,  an  anxious 
livid  countenance,  eyes  sunk  in  the  or- 
bits, and  surrounded  by  a  dark  halo ; 
blue  lips,  cold  moist  tongue,  cold  breath, 
voice  weak  and  husky  $  pulse  almost  en- 
tirelv  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  very 
feeble  over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  ex- 
cessive thirst,  a  sensation  of  heat  and 
anxiety  at  the  prsecordia,  violent  spasms 
of  the  feet,  legs,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
blue  or  purply  colour  and  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance of  the  fingers  and  toes.  There 
was  pain  on  pressure  over  the  regions  of 
the  stomach  and  liver.  The  above 
symptoms  were  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
reaction  and  consecutive  ^ver  of  a 
typhoid  type.  There  bad  not  been  any 
secretion  of  urine  for  three  days.  This 
man  eventually  recovered.  The  other, 
a  healthy,  temperate  man,  of  the  name 
of  Amott,  a  labourer  at  country  or 
farm  work,  living  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  to  the  former,  was  attacked 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, with  all  the  symptoms  of  malig- 
nant cholera  since  observed  an  the  sub- 
sequent general  prevalence  of  this 
formidable  disease.  He  died  in  twelve 
hours  from  the  commencement.  On 
panicnlar  inquiry,  I  found  that  neither 
of  these  individuals  had  had  any  con- 


nexion or  intercourse  whatever  with  ei« 
ther  seamen  or  shipping. 

On  the  14th,  another  case,  bearing 
the  same.malignant  features,  happened 
in  the  person  of  a  pilot  whose  name  was 
Henry,  and  who  died  in  about  twenty 
hours.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  man 
was  the  means  of  importing  the  disease- 
into  Sunderland,  by  having  boarded  a 
vessel  from  an  infected  port  in  the  Bal- 
tic ;  but  these  accounts  are  of  the  most 
vague  description,  for  it  is  not  clear  that 
he  boarded  a  ship  at  all  from  any  sus- 
pected place.    It  is  further  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  from  his  wife's  testimony,, 
that  he  had  precursory  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea,  upon 
him,  before  putting  to  sea.  On  the  28th,. 
a  shipwright  suflfered  death,  also  two  at 
the  distance  of  four  and  five  miles  from 
the  sea;   besides  others  which  either 
suflfered  from  the  disease  or  were  cut 
off  during    September    and    October. 
One  of  these,  on  the  9th  of  the  latter 
month,  I  attended  myself.    It  was  on^ 
the  26th  October  that  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Sproat  died ;  his  son  was  re- 
moved, a  day  or  two  after,  to  the  fever- 
house  ill,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 
After  him,  one  of  the  nurses  in  the  In- 
firmary, who  had  not  been  in  personal 
attendance  on  the  individual,  but  had 
assisted  in  removing  the  body  to  the 
dead-house,  took  ill  a  few  hours  after, 
and  died.    It  must  be  remarked  that 
this  woman  was  in  a  state  of  excessivo 
alarm  at  the  time.    The  disease,  from 
this  time,  began  to  shew  itself  in  greater 
numbers,  and  to  assume  its  epidemic 
character.    The  persons  of  those  living 
in  the  lower  and  more  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  town,  in  dirty,  ill- 
ventilated,  damp  dwellings,  situated  ia 
the  narrowest  lanes  and  alleys,  and  who- 
had,  through  the  debilitating  effects  of 
intemperance  or  previous  indisposition, 
acquired  a  predisposition  which  might, 
in  all  probability,  subject  them  to  the 
deleterious  action  of  any  distemperature 
of    the    atmosphere,    from    whatever 
source  generated,  or  the  poison  of  what- 
ever disease  it  might  bear  upon  its  vrings. 
For  a  short  period  the  disease  manifest- 
ed itself  in  isolated  attacks,  in  persons 
living  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
where  no  intercommunication  had  takea 
place.    The  houses  of  the  sick  were  al- 
ways crowded  to  excess,  by  their  im- 
mediate attendants,  relatives,  and  others, 
from  mere  curiosity— people  in  the  same 
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f |ihere  and  of  niiiibr  habits ;  yet  con- 
ta^oD  did  not  affect  them  wiib  the  dis- 
ease, eren  in  the  necessarily  crowded 
room,  or  cellar,  containioj^  the  sick,  la- 
lioorioji:  under  all  tb^  symptoms  of  the 
most  malifi^oant  form  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera !  Such  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  first  commenced  its  career- 
without  any  apparent  chain  of  seiiures» 
without  any  traceable  connexion  in  the 
cases  with  each  other.  After  a  lapse  of 
about  a  fortniirht,  howerer,  it  bejj;an  to 
appear  in  families ;  father,  mother,  and 
children,  occasionally  suffered<~some- 
times  struck  by  the  disease  simultane- 
ously, at  others  one  after  another;  and, 
althoufrh  it  may  lie  urged  that  the  same 
circumstances  of  habitation,  poverty, 
and  family  predisposition,  might  exert 
their  influence  over  them,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  disease,  under  these  va- 
favourable  auipietM^  spread  from  man  to 
man,  or,  in  other  words,  to  assume  a 
contai(iotts  type.  In  one  crowded  lane, 
the  disease  made  its  inroad  in  one  night, 
and  attacked  upwards  of  twelve  indivi- 
duals,principally  old  women,and  children 
of  from  five  to  twelve  years  of  ajre.  From 
the  first  general  appearance  of  the  epi- 
demic, it  increased  in  numbers  and  fata- 
lity up  to  the  early  or  middle  part  of 
December ;  since  which  time  it  has  gra- 
dually, though  irregularly,  subsided,  the 
recoveries  exceeding,  in  each  day's  re- 
port, the  number  of  attacks.  On  the 
/th  of  January,  the  town  was  declared 
free  from  disease  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Whilst  the  cholera  was  raging 
here,  fatal  cases  happened  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  no  connexion  with  this 
town  could  be  the  cause.  One  Aswald 
Reay,  living  a  little  below  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  took  ill  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, and  died  with  every  appearance  of 
malignant  cholera,  it  was  set  forth 
that  **  the  disease  was  not  considered  a 
case  of  continental  cholera,  because  it 
was  not  of  foreign  origin !"    So  far  as 

rptoms  influence  opinion,  howeter^ 
e  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but 
that  it  was  a  sporadic  case  of  the  ge- 
nuine disease.  November  26th  saw 
another  death  in  Newcastle,  and  the 
7th  December  ushered  the  disease  into 
that  town ;  and  on  the  25 ih  it  was  in 
Gateshead,  where,  two  days  after,  fifty- 
three  patients  and  thirty-three  deaths 
were  recorded  in  one  day.  Since  then, 
the  villages  situated  on  the  muddy  and 
marshy  borders  of  the  Tyne  have  been 
the  seats  of  the  disease,  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that,  at  the  date  of  tkb  \ 
roortafity  ia  the  small  village  ii  Kev- 
bora,  coBtawing  not  more  than  aboc 
400  inhabiunts,  amounts  to  oae  an 
seven.  Other  small  towns  and  TiUagr*, 
at  some  distance,  geoenlly  in  n  <fircr> 
tion  westward,  are  becoming  nffectc«i 
by  its  erratic  nature.  1  visited  a  C8s« 
which  proved  fatal  in  twelve  bonrs ;  is 
was  in  the  person  of  a  female,  aged  50, 
occurring  on  the  12th  Deeember,  in  a 
lonely  district,  unconnected  in  sitoaoois 
with  any  previously  infected  place,  sad 
where  no  personal  Iwbility  to  contagioo 
had  taken  place.  A  yoang  man,  lodg- 
ing in  the  house,  died  three  days  a/ier. 

Before  drawing  any  infeieaee  froia 
the  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sute- 
ments,  it  will  be  proper  (after  the  re- 
port of  the  pilot  before-mentioned)  to 
notice  the  other  alleged  sources  of  the 
introduction  of  cholera  into  this  town  hy 
importation. 

They  are,  1st,  the  clothca-cbcsts  of 
seamen  having  suffered  from  cbolen  ia 
the  infected  towns  on  the  ahoiea  of  the 
Baltic. 

2dly.  Ships  having  been  allowed  to 
ride  quarantine  in  this  river. 

With  respect  to  the  first  cause,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  any  case 
has  been  at  all  connected  with  the  wash- 
ing of  the  clothes  or  opening  out  the 
chesU  of  sailors ;  neither  has  it  parti- 
cularly  prevailed  in  their  families. 
Moreofer,  the  same  cause  woublhave 
operated  in  many  other  seaports  uo  the 
eastern  coast ;  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  this  town  could  be  the  only 
selected  one  of  the  many  for  the  impor- 
tation of  cholera. 

Secondly,  the  performance  of  qua- 
rantine in  the  river.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  these  ships,  which  have  been 
made  the  handles  to  spreading  the  dis- 
ease by  bringing  it  here,  were  only  on 
preeauiionary  ^maraaiifUi  they  were 
from  a  port  in  Holland,  where  we  well 
know  the  disease  lias  not,  even  up  to 
this  late  period,  arrived. 

On  looking  at  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic  or  malignant  cholera  in  this 
town,  it  will  be  observed  to  have  spresd, 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  narrow  circles 
of  the  low,  dirty,  confined  lanes,  in  the 
thickly-populated  parish  of  Sunderiaod ; 
that  not  more  than  twelve  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  upper  and  more  widely 
built  portion,  although  the  freest  ao^ 
most  unrestrained  commimicatioD  ex- 
isted with  people  equally  wretched,  and 
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to  all  appearance  equally  susceptible, 
I»ot  livinff  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

The  disease,  as  before  observed,  is 
travelling  in  a  western  direction  prin- 
cipally ;  if,  then,  it  has  spread  from 
this  to\Tn  by  human  tntereourte^  why,  I 
would  aslc,  has  it  not  been  propaifated 
by  persons  leaving  here  in  the  coaches, 
by  carriers  and  market-people,  to  every 
other  town  and  village  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  counties  ?  Why  should  it  have 
been  carried  to  Newcastle  and  the  river 
Tyne,  without  scattering  its  seeds  at 
Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  many 
other  towns,  in  passing  through  ? 

Observing  still  the  progress  of  epide- 
Hiic  cholera  from  its  source,  through  its 
▼arious  rami6cations,  it  will  strike  the 
inquirer  very  forcibly  that.there  seems 
to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  mak- 
ing out  its  importation  into  many  places. 
The  existence  of  cholera  in  the  Mauri- 
«tins  previous  to  the  arrival  of  theTopaze 
frigate,  as  stated  by  the  medical  autho- 
rities there,  is  at  leaat  probable. 

The  inability  of  the  physicians  to 
trace  its  origin  in  Orenburg  to  import- 
ed conta.?ion  \  the  conclusive  reasons 
of  Dr.  Sokolun  against  its  introduction 
by  land ;  the  certainty  of  three  fatal 
cases  noted  by  a  physician  in  Warsaw 
(according  to  M.  Chamberet)  weeks  and 
months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
disease  on  the  10th  of  April,  after  « 
bloody  battle  with  the  Russians ;  added 
to  thesic,  the  undeniable  fact  of  the  ma- 
lignant form  of  cholera  arisi  ng  in  this  town 
and  vicinity,  unconnected  with  any  source 
of  importation,  and  consequently  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously,  appears  clear, 
that  atmospheric  phenomena  of  some 
kind  is  the  principal  soui-ce  of  propa- 
gation; although,  when  once  establish- 
ed in  any  district,  it  becomes  conta- 
gious, yet' that  seems  to  be  but  a  secon- 
dary cause. 

Revieiving  the  foregoing  facts  and 
observations,  and  condensing  the  evi- 
dence therein  contained,  the  rationale 
may  be  expressed  in  the  succeeding  co- 
rollaries. 

1.  That  the  epidemic  or  malignant 
form  of  cholera  arose  in  this  town  spon- 
taneously, from  some  atmospheric  dis- 
temperature,  not  by  imported  contagion. 

2.  After  the  disease  has  been  esta- 
blished, effluvia  mav  be  exhaled  from 
the  bodies  of  those  labouring  under  the 
disease,  capable  of  transmitting  it  to 
susceptible  persons  in  situations  favour- 
able to  its  generation. 


3.  A  stagnant  and  confined  atmos- 
phereappears  essentially  necessary  to  the 
action  of  the  human  miasma,  and  that 
it  is  easily  decomposed  and  ren- 
dered innocuous  by  the  admission  of 
pure  air. 


CHOLERA  NOT  AN  EPIDEMIC. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
There  are  some  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  peculiar  laws  of  propa- 
gation belonging  to  a  new  disease,  to 
deny  its  contagious  or  infectious  pro- 
perties. As,  in  many  cases,  their  argu- 
ments appear  to  be  founded  only  upon 
a  knowledge  of  a  few  facts  obtained 
through  another  medium,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  letters  to  the  Coifrier, 
or  at  other  times  consist  of  actual  mis- 
representations (Dr.  Granville's  Cate- 
chism, 3d  edition,)  they  are  neither 
tangible  nor  answerable.  I  am  induced 
to  make  these  remarks  as  an  apology 
for  my  now  intruding  a  few  observations, 
upon  Dr.  Ogden's  letter  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  January  21st.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion on  the  essentially  contagious  cha- 
racters of  the  asphyxia  pestilenta ;  I 
wish  merely  to  point  out,  that  by  the 
Doctor's  own  showing,  it  is  not  an 
epidemical  disease.  His  letter  merits 
this  attention,  liecause  he  appeals  to 
faett,  because  he  has  studied  the  propa- 

fation  of  the  disease  itself,  and  because  f 
now  that  his  mind  is  unbiassed  and 
open  to  conviction. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Ogden  assumes 
the  disease  to  be  epidemic,  which  is  not 
quite  philosophical,  and  then  states 
that  three  cases  occurred  between  the 
26th  and  31st  of  October;  but  be  says 
there  had  been  several  sporadic  cases  in 
autumn:  there  were  four  cases  occur- 
ring in  different  parts  of  the  town.  It 
IS  impossible  to  discuss  the  real  nature 
of  these  from  the  meagre  details  given 
by  Dr.  Ogden.  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
Dixon  on  the  first  of  these  cases,  and 
always  considered  it  myself  as  a  case  of 
cholera,  and  not  asphyxia.  With  regard 
to  the  others,  I  was  not  aware  of  their 
occurrence,  and  we  all  know  the  difll- 
colty,  as  shown  at  many  late  inquest** 
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of  fairly  aaeertaininjj^  the  real  nature -of 
the  diaeate.  If  any  of  them  were  caaet 
of  asphyacia,  1  have  no  doubt  but  that 
they  had  coromnnication  with  loarces 
of  iofectioo,  though,  as  has  happened  at 
Doncaster,  Durham,  Murpeth,  and 
other  places,  one  or  even  two  persons 
have  died  of  the  disease,  and  no  others 
have  continued  its  propagation :  this  is 
at  once  a  strong  argument  against  an 
epidemic  influence,  and  a  reason  for 
segregation.  Dr.  Ogden  pointed  out  to 
me,  in  Sunderland,  the  residence  of  a 
inan  and  his  family,  of  which  himself 
or  part  of  that  family,  I  forget  which, 
had  had  the  disease  that  very  sammer 
at  Riga,  and  had  come  to  reside  in  Sun* 
derland  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  pestilence.  Dr.  0.  in  another  part 
of  his  letter,  mentions  the  liability  of 
bringing  chests  into  the  town,  which 
had  not  been  opened  for  a  time,  or 
which  even  might  contain  the  clothes 
of  a  deceased  person :  not  only  does 
such  a  fact  explain  away  many  anoma- 
lous cases,  but  it  shows  how  a  ship 
coming  from  infected  towns  may  be  put 
in  quarantine  at  one  place,  and  on 
leaving  that,  may,  on  arriving  at  their 
own  port,  when  their  chests,  &c.  were 
taken  out  and  carried  home,  become 
the  source  of  infection.  Out  of  the 
$rst  six  cases  there  was  an  evident  chain 
of  connexion;  but  in  two  cases  the 
links  of  the  chain  were  wanting.  In 
the  first  place»  was  there  any  direct 
information  obtained  that  case  4,  a 
keelman,  of  the  same  trade  as  case  1 
and  9«  had  no  connexion  with  them? 
and  was  it  equally  well  ascertained  that 
Roddenby,  whose  house  I  visited  to  ob- 
tain information,  without  success,  bad 
also  no  connexion  with  infected  persons 
or  things  ?  Dr,  Becker  mentions  seve- 
ral curious  cases,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients onlv  at  the  moment  of  death 
acknowletiged  having  been  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  infection,  and  when  the  fact 
only  came  accidentally  out  some  time 
afterwards.  I  need  only  add,  that  four 
out  of  six  originated  from  exposure  to 
sources  of  infection;  negative  facts 
Gojild  not  destroy  the  evidence  of  these 
positive  facts;  but  il  would  require  to 
show  that  the  sporadic  cases  could  not 
have  been  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  causes.  The  disease  b  now  at 
Newcastle,  &c.  Why  did  not  the  caae 
of  Roddenby  occur,  then,  at  one  of 
these  towns,  since,  according,  to  Dr.  O., 
there  are  such  things  as  "fore^lIlnera'^ 


of  an  epidemic.  Ships  oanie  ftom  Haa»* 
burgh  with  clean  bills  of  health,  mni^ 
these  bills  certify,  that  at  thai  tiiac  tbe 
town  and  port  of  Hamburgh  continiesi 
free  from  it.Cpesttlenta  asphyxia);  andDr. 
O.  states  a  little  farther  on,  that  *«  up  u» 
this  day,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  cbolers 
in  Holland."  The  character  of  coHa 
bills  of  health  requires  no  commeiit. 
The  slow  propagation  of  the  disease  1 
shall  not  attempt  to  theorixe  upon  here; 
it  depends  upon  laws  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  will  he  both 
known  and  appreciated  in  this  eouatry, 
before  the  pestilence  leaves  us.  Dr.  O.'m 
next  argument  is  the  similarity  of  or- 
curostancea  under  which  penons  are 
placed  in  the  same  house.  Becker  «yt, 
in  an  unanswerable  manner,  that  at 
Berlin,  and  it  was  the  same  at  Sunder- 
land, in  the  small  fraction  of  a  popula- 
tion which  was  affected,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
house  cannot  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. Dr.  O.  says,  the  person  sup- 
posed to  have  been  infected  by  a  persoa 
labouring  under  the  disease  in  the  tame 
house,  might  have  had  a  diarrhoaa  pre- 
vious to  this  latter  case.  If  this  diar- 
rhosa  was  a  bilious  evacuation,  it  was  a 
predisposition  to  disease ;  if  a  modified 
form  of  the  disease,  then  tbe  patient 
had  been  exposed  to  the  same  inlnence 
as  the  other  case  to  the  infection,  from 
whence  an  incautious  observer  onght 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Ogden  then  terminates  with 
the  startling  fact  to  some,  of  tbe  imrao- 
nity  of  medical  men,  and  even  of  their 
patients :  I  think  I  could  remind  Dr.  O. 
of  at  least  two  cases  where  the  rtU- 
tioni  of  medical  men  were  affected; 
but  with  regard  to  the  general  immunity, 
I  hope  to  God  that  the  disease  wui 
never  take  more  strongly  the  character 
of  a  pestilence  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
I  stated  that  Dr.  O.  was  an  unprejudiced 
observer.  His  letter  shows  that  there 
were  merely  some  diflBculties  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  have  not  allow- 
ed him  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  terminates,  indeed,  by  saying, 
that,  in  many  familiar  cases,  cholera  has 
attacked  one  person  alone;  hut  in 
others  it  has  committed  dreadful  ra- 
vages, and  then  in  some  cases  there  is 
much  probability  of  their  having  taken 
it  one  from  another  by  contagion ;  in 
others  there  is  not  this  probability.  It 
is  commonly  observed  that  he  who  writes 
a  long  answer  has  genemUy  the  worst 
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ef  tbe  argument.    I  think  I  am  on  the 
the  favourable  side.    I  hate  contented 
myself  with  answering  Dr.  O/s  difficul- 
ties ;  they  are  none  of  them  objections ; 
and  to  your  readers  I  leave  the  trout>le 
of  bridging  the  general  features  of*  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  such,  fur  ex- 
ample* as  are  crowding  upon  us,  to  brush 
off  tbe  last  cobwebs  of  scepticism  that 
may  obscure  their  organ  of  perception. 
I  remain,  sir, 
Yonr  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  AlUBWORTH. 

3,  Woodttock-Street, 
Bond-Street. 


mOD£  IN  WHICH  CHOLERA  IS  PRO. 
PAGATED. 


To  ih€  Ediior  0/  lA«  London  Medical 
Gazitie. 
Sir, 
Havino,  In  the  former  part  of  our  exa- 
mination of  the  mode  in  which  the  pre- 
sent epidemic  cholera  is   propagated, 
seen  reason  to  conclude  that  it  has  not 
been  spread  solely  by  contagion,   we 
have  now  to  inquire  whether  it  has  ever 
been  communicated  from  one  individual 
to  another?    There  is  scarcely  to  be 
found,  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  a  question  of 
greater  difficulty  than  this.    Contagions, 
at  least  such  as  this  is  supposed  to  be, 
are  agents  which  cannot  ne  made  appa- 
rent to  our  senses ;  their  existence  can 
only  be  strictly  inferred  when  no  other 
cause  is  present  to  account  for  the  ef- 
fect, except  the  previous  direct  expo- 
sure of  those  seized  with  the  disease  to 
some  one  suffering  under  it,  or  to  sub- 
stances capable  of  conveying  tbe  noxious 
matter  from  them.    We  may.  Indeed, 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  absence  of  other  causes,  when  we 
find  that  the  disease  occurs  in  those 
penons  only  ivho  have  been  previously 
exposed ;  andif  afetv  instances  are  met 
with  where  this  is  difficult  to  lie  traced, 
so  long  as  there  shall  not  be  reason  to 
believe  that  It  cannot  have  taken  place, 
onr  confidence  in  the  existence  of  this 
ajreot  need  not  be  shaken.    Yet  when 
we  find  but  one  single  case  where  this 
previous  exposure,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  has  been  impossible,  the  ex- 
ixtenee  of  other  causes  is  proved,  whe- 
tlier  we  are  acquainted  with  their  na- 


ture or  not;  and  before  communi- 
cation by  contagion  can  be  in  any  case 
decided,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shew 
that  these  other  causes  were  not  here 
present.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  because  the  sick  have  l>een 
previously  exposed,  they  must  hate  re- 
ceived the  disease  by  contagion.  '  How 
often  do  we  witness,  in  other  non-con- 
tagious epidemics,  individuals  having 
communication,  and  members  of  the 
bame  family,  attacked  in  succession,  as 
greater  strength  of  constitution,  or  a 
different  state  of  the  general  health, 
enables  some  to  bear  up  longer  against 
the  influence  of  their  cause,  or  as  expo- 
sure to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  hasten  its 
operation  in  others  ?  In  all,  or  in  any 
one  of  those  instances  of  apparent  com- 
munication of  the  disease,  which  have 
been  brought  fonvards  as  proofs  of 
contagion,  lias  it  been  ascertained  that 
other  causes  were  not  present  ?  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  this 
question  in  the  negative.  This  disease 
has  not  been  proved  to  be  in  any  case 
contagious ;  yet,  tvhilst  it  remains  un- 
decided, prudence  requires  that  we 
should  not  neglect  to  make  use  of  anj 
measures  i^ich  may  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  its  extension  in  this  manner, 
except  those  which,  in  the  amount  of 
injurv  produced  in  other  respects, 
should  surpass  the  benefit  to  be  expected 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  such  is  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  existence  of  contagion,, 
that  in  some  diseases  which  spread  in 
this  manner  only,  the  effect  was  witness- 
ed lonff  before  the  true  cause  was  dis- 
covered;  and  it  is  also  true,  and  more 
related  to  the  subject  now  before  us, 
that  there  is  a  fascinating  simplicity  in 
this  mode  of  accounting  for  the  produc- 
tion of  diseases,  which,  together  with 
the  obscurity  involving  the  operation  of 
other  causes,  and  the  disposition  in  the 
mind  to  infer,  that  that  does  not  exist, 
which  we  are  too  idle  to  seek,  or  too  ig- 
norant to  know  where  to  look  for,  have  of 
late  year«  retarded  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  by  favouring  a  hasty  and 
unauthorized  belief  in  tne  contagious 
nature  of  many  diseases. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  last 
division  of  our  subject — what  other 
causes  besides  contagion  have  produced 
and  extended  the  cholera  ?  On  looking 
over  the  observations  which  have  been' 
published,  for  some  general  facts  to  di- 
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rect  our  inquiries,  we  find  that  its  ra- 
vaj^es  hare  heen  almost  entirely  confined, 
to  those  persons  who  were  laltouringf 
under  weakness  and  disorder  of  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is 
also  observed  frequently  to  have  follow- 
ed excess  in  eatin^r  or  drinking  ;  some- 
times it  has  heen  traced  to  the  use  of  a 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  has  ceased 
on  the  discontinuation  of  that  cause; 
occasionally  it  has  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  use  of  particular  purga- 
tives, salts  especially  ;  frequently  it  has 
seized  its  victims  during,  or  immediate- 
ly after,  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicis- 
situdes and  fatigue,  and  those  most  ex- 
posed have  formed  the  irreater  part  of 
the  number  attacked.  There  are  also 
other  agents  whose  operation  on  the 
functions  of  the  digestive  organs  is,  un- 
der commcn  circumstances,  severe:  I 
aliude  to  grief,  fear,  and  anxiety,  emo- 
tions which  have  probably  never  before 
been  combined  in  a  greater  degree  of 
seventy,  or  more  generally  present. 
Yet  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
purgatives,  bad  diet,  and  fatigue,  exist 
dt  other  times  without  any  disease  like 
tliis  beins:  produced.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  however  greatly  they  may  have  as- 
sisted, they  are  in  themselves  inade- 
quate to  occfasion  this  effect;  there 
must  exist  some  additional  agent,  which 
many  have  been  induced  to  seek  in  pe- 
culiar states  of  the  atmosphere,  because 
to  their  influence  has  been  attributed 
the  production  of  many  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  amongst  others  one  so  simi- 
lar to  the  present,  that  it  is  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  they  differ  in  any  thing 
but  the  degree  of  their  severity;  and 
because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
other  agent  which  can  hare  been  so  ex- 
tensively diffused. 

Many  have,  however,  rejected  this 
explanation,  for  reasons  which  it  is  now 
the  proper  time  to  examine.  Until  *he 
question  of  contagion  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  attention  could  not  linve  been 
devoted  to  this  very  difficult  subject.  We 
may  collect  the  reasons  which  have  been 
urged  for  its  rejection  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :— 

First,  It  is  asserted  that  the  state  of 
the  air,  believed  to  produce  the  cona- 
mon  cholera,  has  not  exbted  here. 

Second,  That  no  uniform  condition 
has  been  found  to  occur  at  the  places  to 
which  the  disease  has  spread. 

Thirdly,  That  nothing  peculiar,  or  at 


all  adequate  to  prdduce  this  nolenc  ef- 
fect, has  been  found  anywhere. 

To  which  arguments  the  progressiFe 
course  of  the  disease  has  given  oo  little 
support. 

With  regard  to  the  first  reason :  it  la 
true  that  extraordinary  heat  has  not  ac> 
companied  the  progress  of  the  present 
epidemic ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  common  cholera  haa 
been  rightly  attributed  to  this  cause. 
The  earlier  writers,  from  Hippocrates 
to  Sydenham,  considered  the  proximate 
(*ause  of  this  disease  to  be  billons,  acrid, 
or  corrupt  humours,  which  their  patho- 
logy supposed  to  be  generated  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  ingesta;  (their  secre- 
tion was  a  later  observation.)    Hippo- 
crates has  accordinely  given  ns  a  long 
list  of  articles  of  diet  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  adds,  ^'  Fiant 
autem  magis  sestate,  quia  bine  facilios 
recensita  corrompuntur,  vel  inconfecia 
manent."      Disordered    ingesta    were 
found  inadeouate  to  account  for  the 
common  cholera,  by  the  same  reason 
as  they  are  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  present— namely,  they  do  not  at  all 
times  produce  the  disease.    Our  vene- 
rated Sydenham  observed,  that  h  comes 
as  certainly  at  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
and  at  the  approach  of  autumn,  as  swal- 
lows at  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  as 
cuckoos  at  the  heat  of  the  following  sea- 
son ;  that  though  it  is  epidemic,  yet  it 
very  seldom  lasts  longer  than  August, 
wherein  it  began,  as  if  there  were  some 
secret  and  pecuHar  thing  in  the  air  of 
this  peculiar  month  that  impresses  on 
the  blood,  or  on  the  fermentation  of  the 
stomach — some  such  specific  alteration 
as  is  only  for  this  disease.    This  secret 
thing  has  been  by  others  supposed  to  be 
heat,  because,  as  Dr.  CuUen  observes, 
"  This  is  a  disease  attending  a  very 
wvLtm  state  of  the  air ;  and  in  very  warm 
climates  it  may  perhaps  appear  at  any 
time  of  the  year;   but  even  in   such 
climates  it  is  more  frequent  during  their 
warmest   seasons ;   and  in   temperate 
climates  it  appears  only  in  the  warm 
seasons."    No  doubt  the  common  cho- 
lera has  frequently  appeared  in  warm 
seasons ;  but  is  this  so  invariably  the 
case  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
heat  is  the  cause }    It  happens  with  this, 
as  it  does  with  other  epidemics  whose 
vittits  are  few  and  far  between,  that  the 
length  of  any  man's  life  is  insuflicient 
to  collect  the  number  of  observations 
necessary  to  any  general  condusion ;  he 
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will  therefore  be  inclined  to  Bssume 
that  connexion  inrariable,  which  he 
witneiaes  at  the  present  time,  and 
againft  which  no  contradictory  facts 
have,  in  his  recollection,  occurred  ;  and 
with  rei^ard  to  this  question,  there  has 
not  been  before  that  urgent  necessity 
which  we  now  feel  to  examine  its  truth : 
now  that  they  are  wanted,  we  iind  our- 
selves on  the  one  side  deprived  of  the 
observations  which  inquiry  would  have 
caused  to  be  made,  and  overwhelmed 
with  them  on  the  other.  We  are  obliged 
to  Uike  up  with  such  scattered  remarks 
as  may  be  accidentally  found  in  the 
writini^s  of  thope  who  have  attended  to 
the  influence  of  the  weather  on  disease. 
Except  in  the  worlds  of  Willan  and 
Bateman  on  the  Diseases  of  London, 
we  are  not  able  to  find  anything;  of 
value.  However,  such  facts  as  they 
may  have  observed,  cannot  have  been 
misstated  through  prejudice,  since  they 
did  not  think  of  questioning  the  received 
opinion.  The  period  through  which 
their  observations  extend  is  eighteen 
years ;  the  number  of  cases  witnessed 
by  both  in  that  time  is  200.  In  Dr. 
Willan's  practice  68  occurred,  49  of 
which  were  met  with  in  the  course  of 
live  summers,  between  the  20th  August 
and  20th  September.  In  tm)  years  only 
nut  of  the  five  did  any  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  20th  September  and  20th 
October ;  in  this  time  four  are  found, 
and  four  likewise  in  the  last  three 
tuonths  of  1800.  In  the  thirteen  years 
through  which  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Bateman  extend,  142  cases  occurred  in 
his  practice,  three  of  them  in  the  spring 
quarters  of  three  separate  years,  and 
three  in  the  winter  quarters  of  two 
years ;  83  in  tlie  summer  quarters,  and 
52  in  the  autumnal  quarters,  of  the 
whole  time.  The  greatest  number  of 
cases  which  occurred  in  any  one  period 
is,  33  from  the  20th  August  to  20th 
Septemlier,  of  1800;  16  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  1807 ;  14  in  the 
autumnal  quarter,  1810 ;  1 1  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1815.  As  to  their  connexion 
with  the  state  of  the  weatlier.  Dr.  Wil- 
lan observes,  that  the  summer  of  1806 
was  the  hottest  in  his  recollection ;  that 
from  the  2-id  of  June  to  the  19th  Auffust 
57  clear  days  occurred,  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  being  in  July  from  54  to 
81,  and  in  Au|ru8t  from  55  to  89  ;  but 
the  disease  did  not  appear  during  the 
extreme  heat;  it  was  only  after  the 
rains  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  August, 


and  in  September,  that  these  cases  oc- 
ciurred.  In  the  summer  of  1811,  in 
which  the  next  largest  number  of  cases 
are  found,  the  season  was  remarkably 
drv  and  warm ;  no  rain  fell  from  th^ 
6tb  June  to  30th  July,  when  two  or 
three  heavy  showers  occurred.  The 
non-appearance  of  the  cholera  until 
after  the  rain,  leads  Dr.  Bateman  to  ob- 
serve, that  *'  they  may  probably  be 
owing  to  the  occasional  rains  which 
have  fallen,  since  rains  in  the  course  of 
a  hot  season  have  been  frequently  found 
to  multiply  cases  of  cholera."  In  the 
autumn  of  1810,  the  weather  from  Au- 
gust to  the  middle  of  October  was  dry 
.and  warm,  with  little  variations,  scarce- 
ly so  much  as  a  shower  of  rain  occur- 
ring, and  the  temperature  never  having 
reached  any  high  pitch,  but  being  uni- 
formly warm  and  grateful.  The  sum- 
mer of  1815  is  remark eci  to  be  in  gene- 
ral warm  and  dry.  On  another  period, 
between  the  20th  August  and  20th  Sep- 
tember, in  1797>  which  furnished  the 
second  highest  numlier  of  cases  noticed 
by  Dr.  Willan,  he  observes,  that  a  sea- 
son so  damp  and  unfavourable  seldom 
occurs,  there  having  been  scarcely  a  day 
without  rain  for  several  weeks,  and  that 
cases  of  summer  fever  and  cholera  Lave 
been  numerous  and  violent.  Dr.  Bate- 
man remarks  on  an  autumn,  1804,  re- 
markable for  the  heat  of  the  month  of 
September,  the  thermometer  having 
reached  77  or  78  for  several  days  in  the 
third  week,  that  cholera  was  much  less 
prevalent  than  in  the  hot  months  of  the 
year ;  but  that  cases  of  disorder  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  particularly  diar- 
rhoea, were  Very  numeroub.  In  the 
year  1811,  the  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer was  variable,  and  on  the  whole  mo- 
derate, except  a  few  days  of  summer 
beat  at  the  end  of  June  and  July ;  Au- 
gust was  cold,  with  frequent  showers, 
and  for  a  few  days  unusually  chill,  at 
50  or  52 ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1814 
moderate  in  temperature,  and  rather 
cool,  except  the  last  week  in  July ;  in 
each  summer  eight  cases  occurred.  In 
the  autumnal  quarter  of  1801,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  hot  dry  summer, 
continued  to  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, only  two  cases  occurred.  In  the 
mild  and  tolerably  uniform  temperature 
of  the  autumn  of  1806,  seven  cases  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  ^ame  number  in  the 
cold  eummer  of  1816,  which  is  said  to 
have  bad  scarcely  one  hot  day,  and  very 
few  without  more  or  less  rain.    The  au- 
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ttttnn  of  1S12,  in  which  the  greater  pan 
of  September  was  dry  and  warm*  and 
October  wet,  only  one  case  occurred. 
In  the  summers  of  1809  and  1806,  both 
cold  and  wet,  seven  cases  are  found  in 
the  former,  and  six  in  the  latter.  In 
the  summer  of  1813,  cool  in  the  early 
part,  uniformly  dry,  and  of  moderate 
temperature  iii  the  letter,  six  cases 
occur.  In  that  of  1806,  uniformly 
warm  and  dry  in  the  former,  and  mo- 
derate with  heavy  rains  in  the  latter 
part,  four  cases  are  found;  and  the 
same  number  in  the  warm  uniform  tem- 
perature, and  remarkably  dry  autumn, 
of  1815.  In  one  place  Dr.  Bateman 
could  not  help  remarking  particularly 
the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  cholera  in«^ 
dependent  of  the  (supposed)  usual 
cause;  in  the  month  of  November, 
1812,  which  commenced  with  a  some- 
what unusual  degree  of  severe  cold,  and 
some  days  frost,  during  which  the  at* 
mosphere  was  commonly  loaded  with  a 
fog,  the  last  ten  days  were  mild  but 
damp;  and  we  have  to  make  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  both,  for  the  means 
of  refuting  the  assertion,  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs  only  in  the  warm  seasons  of 
temperate  climates.  Cases  are  noticed 
in  the  springs  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815 ; 
there  is  no  particular  observation  on 
Che  state  of  tne  weather  in  the  latter ; 
that  of  1813  was  variable,  low,  and 
damp  ;  and  the  case  which  appeared  in 
1814,  occurred  in  a  few  days  of  unusual 
beat  in  April.  In  the  winters  of  1807 
and  1811,  three  cases  occurred  ;  nothing 
peculiar  is  observed  in  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, at  least  equal  in  precision  to 
any  made  during  the  present  epidemic, 
that  the  common  cholera  occurs  under 
atmospheric  conditions  of  great  variety ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  which  atiributea 
its  production  to  excessive  heat  alone,  is 
erroneous  ;  and  it  is  not  proved  that  the 
cause  of  the  common  cholera  has  not 
been  the  cause  also  of  the  present  epi- 
demic. If  want  of  uniformity  be  any 
argument  against  the  production  of  the 
present  by  atmospheric  influences,  it 
must  also  be  equally  decisive  against  the 
same  agent  producing  the  common  cho- 
lera. We  may  again  remark,  that  had 
the  attention  been  as  strongly  directed 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  latter  as 
of  the  former,  and  had  an  eonal  oppor- 
tunity been  afforded  of  collecting  as 
many  facts  in  the  space  of  a  fiew  years. 


we  should  have  in  all  prolMibflity  faand 
abundance  of  parallel  fiictt  ia  each  dis- 
ease.   In  the  writings  of  Hippocrmtea, 
Celsus,  and  Riverius,  there  are  a  few 
observations  which  tend  to  ahew  that 
the  occurrence  of  fever  with  cholera 
was  not  unnoticed  by  them.    The  au- 
thors above  quoted  frequently  notice 
the  general  prevalence  of  fever  at  the 
time  that  cholera,  dysentery,  and  diar- 
rhoea are  common;  and  I)r.  Bateman 
pointedly  observes,  page  202,  that  when 
the  dysentery  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
summer  of  1812,  in  one   case  which 
had  commenced  as  cholera,  delirium, 
with  brown  dry  tongue,  frequent  small 
pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  and  other 
typhoid  symptoms,  ensued,  and  termi- 
nated fatally. 

The  second  reason  for  the  rejection  «f 
the  explanation  which  supposes  the  cho- 
lera to  be  produced  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, is,  the  affirmed  want  of  nnifor- 
roity  in  the  states  of  the  air  at  ditfereot 
places.  The  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air  at  places  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  is  very  seldom  stated ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  different  seasons  in 
which  it  has  raged,  the  difference  in  cli- 
mate between  India  and  North  Russia^ 
between  the  dry  and  burning  plains  of 
Persia  and  Arabia,  and  the  swampy  banlcs 
of  the  Ganges  and  Nile,  the  difference 
in  the  elevation  of  different  places,  and 
close  or  open  situation,  that  this  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn,  supported  by  a 
few  more  particular  observations  here 
and  there  made ;  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  disease  continued  its 
course  through  a  very  wide  range  of 
temperature,  if  not  in  degree  of  humi- 
dity. What  degree  of  uniformity  was 
necessary  ?  This  question  relates  to  the 
sensible  state  of  the  atmosphere;  we 
may  throw  together  our  observations  on 
it,  with  the  examination  of  the  third 
assertion,  that  nothing  peculiar  or  at 
all  adequate  to  produce  this  effect  is  to 
be  found  anywhere.  If  for  these  rea- 
sons the  agency  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences in  the  cholera  is  rejected,  we  must 
deny  that  they  have  produced  any  epi- 
demic whatever.  All  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  peculiar  states  of  the 
air  to  which  these  diseases  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
Dr.  Bateman  observes,  with  regard  to 
epidemic  febrile  diseases  in  genersJ,  '*  that 
no  plausible  cause  has  yet  been  as- 
signed for  their  absence  or  prevalence ; 
meteorological  observations  have  thrown 
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no  liglit  on  thU  subject,  and  cbemiitry 
has  not  detected  any  change  in  the  itate 
of  the  air  by  which  they  might  lie  ex- 
plained ;"  and  yet  many  fevers  certainly 
occur  entirely  independent  of  contagion. 
I>r.  Heberden,  on  catarrh,  Med.  Trans, 
▼ol.  1.,  observes,  that  the  season  pre- 
ceding one  severe  epidemic,  that  of 
June  1767>  was  only  remarkable  for 
being  nnusually  cold;  but  then  it  is 
observable  that  the  similar  epidemic 
cold  of  1762  was  preceded  bv  weather 
aa  uncommonly  warm.  The  last  visita- 
tion of  this  disease  (so  generally  attri- 
buted to  cold  and  damp)  occurred  in 
June  1831,  a  season  of  universal  dry- 
ness and  warmth.  Dr.  Sydenham,  un 
3»idemic8  in  general,  remarks,  that, 
though  he  had  observed,  with  as  much 
diligence  as  possibly  he  could,  the  vari- 
ous dispositions  of  divers  vears,  as  to 
the  manifest  qualities  of  the  air,  that 
from  thence  he  might  learn  the  causes 
of  this  great  variety  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases ;  yet  he  received  no  benefit  there- 
by, for  he  perceived  that  years,  which 
do  agree  as  to  the  manifest  temperature 
of  the  air,  are  infected  with  various  dis- 
eases; and  so  on  the  contrary.  Jt  is 
needless  to  multiply  similar  examples. 
These  apparent  contradictions  have  in- 
duced many  persons,  with  the  author 
last  quoted,  to  seek  for  their  causes  not 
in  manifest  qualities,  but  in  "  occult 
▼enoms ;"  "  m  some  secret  and  inexpli- 
cable alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;"  and  in  astral  influences,  remind- 
ing us  how  similar  is  now  the  situation 
or  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  that  of 
chemistry  in  the  dark  ages,  when  men's 
minds,  untrained  to  true  deduction,  and 
unencouraged  by  the  success  which  now 
attends  the  patient  investigation  of  these 
subjects,  were  startled  by  the  observa- 
tion of  each  fresh  phenomenon,  and 
ready  to  find  their  cause  in  any  agent 
whose  connexion  and  operation  was  un- 
known and  mysterious.  It  is  in  vain  to 
seek  the  causes  of  these  effects  in  occult 
influences;  and  believing  that  there  is 
Kufficient  to  prove  that  the  main  causes 
of  many  epidemic  diseases  are  the  mani- 
fest changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, we  shall  endeavour  to  trace 
the  chief  difficulties,  and  reconcile  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions met  with  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry. 

The  first  difficulty  is  the  want  of  facts, 
from  the  investigation  bavinff  been  little 
coltivated;  the  attention  of  the  major 


part  of  the  labourers  in  the  field  of  nye- 
dical  science  has  been  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  more  profitable  ques- 
tions— how  shall  we  cure,  ratlier  than 
how  shall  we  prevent,  disease :  it  is  only 
under  circumstances  like  the  present, 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  that  its 
necessity  has  been  generally  apparent. 
The  second  difficulty  is,  its  very  compli-> 
cated  nature.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  we  have  had  any  standard  by  which 
to  measure  and  compare  the  degrees  of 
beat ;  those  of  moisture  and  electricity 
aie  not  even  yet  to  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  and  that  at  an 
expense  of  time  and  instruments  which 
few  can  afford.  They  are  combined  in 
such  a  great  variety  of  proportions,  and 
similar  states  recur  at  such  distant  in- 
tervals, that  the  course  of  a  long  life  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  afford  the  means  of 
confirming  or  correcting  a  few  conclu- 
sions. We  cannot  have  recourse  to  ex-* 
periment,  as  in  other  sciences,  but  must 
patiently  await  the  revolution  of  years. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  approach  of 
epidemics,  and  it  is  only  after  they  have 
appeared  that  we  think  of  enquirinsr 
what  has  been  the  state  of  the  air,  and 
are  obliged  to  trust  to  vague  recollec- 
tions. But,  however  difficult  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  states  of  the  atmosphere 
themselves,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
discover  their  influence  on  the  body; 
such  a  multitude  of  circumstances  assist 
or  counteract  their  effects,  and  the  exact 
degree  of  whose  operation  is  extremely 
difficult  to  appreciate.  The  laws  of  life 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
chief  contradiction  is,  the  apparent  want 
of  uniformity.  To  this  we  must  observe, 
that  it  is  not  any  one  degree  of  atmos- 
pheric heat  (and  the  same  may,  to  some 
extent,  apply  to  moisture  and  electrictd 
state)  which  is  found  to  disorder  the 
function  of  the  living  body,  but  in  re- 
lation to  a  preceding  state ;  it  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  change.  The  native  of  tem- 
S^rate  climates,  who  has  spent  part  of 
s  life  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  feels,  on  his 
return,  the  hottest  day  of  bis  oivd  sum- 
mer cold,  and  his  health  is  affected  by  the 
changes,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
frigid  resident.  Those  who  ascend  lofty 
mountains,  experience,  during  their  as- 
cent and  descent,  very  different  effects 
from  the  same  temperature ;  cold  at  one 
time,  hot  and  oppressive  at  the  other. 
Every  day's  experience  tells  us,  that  we 
can  bear,  without  injury,  vicissitudes  at 
one  time^  which  i>rodiice  violent  effects 
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at  another ;  when  the  f^ntnX  health  is 
disordered,  it  may  be  by  an  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  air ;  it  may  be  by  other 
circumstances.  In  all  epidemic  visila- 
tions  some  constitutions  are  able  to  bear 
up  aj^inst  their  influence,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  severity,  more 
or  fewer  of  the  community  are  affected. 
If,  during  any  epidemic,  we  find  no 
violent  change  to  account  on  the  effect, 
ive  must  know  that  preceding  states  have 
not  disordered  the  functions,  and  ren- 
dered them  liable  to  be  affected  by 
slighter  causes,  before  we  reject  the  ex- 
planation altogether.  Before  we  can 
prove  the  cause  of  any  epidemic,  as  well 
as  of  the  present,  and  its  mode  of  ope- 
ration, we  muot  know  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  de- 
rangements of  the  functions,  which  con- 
stitute it.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  is 
too  extensive  to  be  entered  into  now. 
If  enough  has  been  advanced  to  shew 
that  the  rejection  of  atmospheric  agency 
wa9  unauthorised,  my  present  object  is 
attained;  and  this  1  have  attempted 
from  these  general  facts.  A  sufficient 
number  of  particular  observations  have 
not  been  made,  and  we  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  atmospheric  states  and  changes 
influence  the  functions  of  the  body. — 
With  regard  to  the  prof>res8ive  course  of 
the  present  epidemic,  the  attention  has 
not  been  before  directed  to  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  of  such  as  are  not  conta- 
gious ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  deny,  that 
parallel  instances  are  not  to  be  found  in 
others :  yet  the  course  of  catarrhs  over 
one  half  the  world  has  been  before  ob- 
served, and  some  epizootic  diseases 
found  to  travel  in  a  particular  course.^ 
If  the  theory  we  have  last  examined  be 
correct,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pre- dis- 
posing and  exciting  atmo:»pheric  states 
shall  have  travelled  the  same  course; 
yet  the  science  of  meteorology  does  not 
afford  us  any  observations  of  the  usual 
or  occasional  tracks  followed  by  these 
agents.  We  have  omitted  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  general 
health  of  the  population  at  some  places 
during  the  prevalence  of  this  disease, 
which  give  great  support  to  our  infe- 
rences. In  conclusion,  we  must  again 
remark,  how  exceedingly  imperfect  is 
the  evidence  which  has  been  published! 
We  could  have  wished  to  have  ascer- 
tained in  how  manj  cases,  out  of  the 
number  occurring  in  each  place,  com- 
munication with  the  sick  had  not  previ- 


ously taken  place,  in  how  many  it  vrar 
doubtful,  in  how  manv  positive,  and  io 
how  many  instances  this  exposure  had 
existed,  without  the  disease  following— 
what  circumstances  attended   its  pro* 
gress  from  place  to  place,  both  as  to 
apparent    communication    by    iodivi- 
duals,    impossible  extension  thus— aad 
what  circumstances  suitable  to  conta- 
gious propagation  existed  without  may 
such  effect— what  was  the  general  state 
of  the  air,  especially  as  regards  mois- 
ture, both  for  some  time  previous  to 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  disease, 
and  what  the  other  prevalent  affectfoui, 
through  the  same  periods. — It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  patience  and  indostrr  of 
our  countrymen  will  furnish  abundant 
means  of  setting  at  rest  the  perplexing 
questions  relating  to  this  disease,  and 
that  a  liberal  government  will  devise 
some  means  of  combining  the  labours 
of  all,  and  not  expect  that  the  servicea 
of  the  medical  practitioner  shoald  be 
alone  unpaid  by  the  state.    The  highest 
offices  and  emoluments  are  open  to  the 
lawyer  and  divine,  while  little  but  ho- 
nour, a  scanty  maintenance,  and  a  pre- 
mature grave,  rewards  the  dangerous 
and  anxious  devotion  of  the  practitioner 
of  medicine. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 
JosiAH  Allsop. 

]],  Colemore-ltow,  Blrmlogham, 
Jannary  24,  1832. 


NATURE  AtJD  TREATMENT  OF 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Mtdieal 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  VENTURE  to  make  some  few  observa- 
tions respecting  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  that  destructive  disease,  called 
Indian  cholera,  but  must  be  chased 
with  those  who  have  not  seen  the  disor- 
der. The  only  excuse  that  such  per- 
sons tnn  proffer  is,  that  no  certain  and 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in 
its  cure,  b^  those  who  have  had  great 
opportunities  of  observation  and  prac- 
tice on  this  lamentable  disorder.  My 
observations  will  be  brief;  but,  if  worth 
consideration,  wUl  I  hope  be  readily 
understood. 

From  the  facts  brought  forward,  my 
inferences  are,  that  the  disease  ia  caused- 
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by  contagion,  and  may  produce  its  dele- 
te rioas  effects  in  two  ways.  First, 
through  the  rectum,  by  parlies  receiv- 
ing the  contagion,  and  thence  affecting 
tbe  course  of  the  intestines,  from  places 
immediately  after  aWine  discharges  of 
Indian  cholera  patients,  or  soon  after 
such  discharges  have  been  there  depo- 
fiited :  secondly,  that  the  contagion  may 
enter  the  body  in  some  other  way,  and 
be  received  into  the  system.  The  first 
means  of  infection  must  be  the  most  sud- 
den in  its  effects,  and  probably  the 
most  violent. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive 
that  a  specific  contagion  may  exert  its 
influence  on  a  particular  membrane, 
and  that  this  may  be  effected  through 
the  habit  0/  by  local  application, 
as  in  the  case  of  small-pox  conta- 
gion, which,  whether  by  inoculation  or 
through  the  habit,  equally  produces  its 
effects  on  the  skin. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  it  will  readily  be  admitted, 
through  universal  testimony,  that,  in 
Indian  cholera,  a  morbid  secretion  takes 
pUce  in  the  intestines,  which  I  infer  to 
he  of  a  most  irritating  nature,  over- 
powering tbe  whole  train  of  vital  actions, 
and  too  trequently  irrevoi?ably  destroying 
them.  This  is  not  contrary  to  our'ob- 
servation  of  the  effects  of  intestinal  irri- 
tation in  many  forms  of  disease,  though 
carried  on  in  the  affection  under  consi- 
deration in  a  most  rapid  course  to 
fatality. 

Jf  we  become  satisfied  that  there  is 
probability  in  tbe  above  observations, 
our  next  course  is  to  inquire  by  what 
ineans  we  n)ay  be  able  to  combat  or  to 
mitigate  these  violent  and  often  fatal 
irritations.  ^I  leave  the  effects  of  the 
irritation  on  the  vital  powers  to  be  op- 
posed in  any  of  those  ways  that  have 
been  employed,  and  may  seem  best  to 
be  adopted,  confining  myself  to  some 
observations  on  the  means  of  mitigating 
intestinal  irritation,  as  above  explaiueu. 

Without  entering  into  discussions  on 
the  preference  of  the  methods  to  be  pro- 
posed, as  their  advantages,  if  any  should 
arise,  ronst  be  discovered  from  their 
trial,  I  would  strongly  recommend  al- 
ways the  means  of  ailuting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal 
canal  by  clysters  of  a  diluent  and  sooth- 
ing character,  and  these  in  no  case  to 
be  omitted.  The  clyster  I  recommend 
should  seldom  be  less  than  two,  and,  if 
possible,  three  pints,  and  the  first  con* 


taining  a  pint  of  decoct.  Papaveris,  the 
rest  tepid  water;  but,  in  case  the  decoct. 
Papaveris  is  not  at  hand,  then  the  clys- 
ter to  be  in  the  same  quantity,  but  with 
a  drachm  of  laudanum.  Such  clysters  ' 
to  be  administered  frequently,  say  every 
two  hours,  for  some  time,  but  regulat- 
ing the  decoct.  Papaveris  or  tinct.  Opii, 
as  each  case  may  appear  to  demand. 
A  common  pipe  and  bladder  would  not 
do  for  a  purpose  like  this.  I  am  aware 
that  the  use  of  clysters  in  this  disease  is 
not  a  new  proceeding,  but  I  have  not 
learnt  that  they  have  been  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  here  recommended.  In 
your  Supplement,  page  493,  Sir  W. 
Orichton  speaks  favourably  of  clysters 
with  mucilaginous  substances,  but  no- 
thing of  the  quantity  used.  If,  how- 
ever,  they  should  be'  administered  for 
the  purpose  of  diluting  the  contents  of 
the  mtestines,  nothing  is  likely  to  be  so 
effectual  as  water  itself.  If,  then,  by 
this  means  the  original  irritation  can  be 
abated,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  habit 
may,  with  proper  assistance,  be  able  to 
right  itself. 

Admitting  this  highly  morbid  secre- 
tion to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
fatal  8vmpt<)ms,  it  must  be  evident  that 
not  only  the  mitigation,  but  the  expul- 
sion of  this  offensive  secretion,  ought  to 
becom'e  a  matter  of  consideration.  This 
may  be  effected  in  some  degree  by  the 
clysters  ;  but  there  will  be  wanted  pur- 
gatives to  assist  in  unloading  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Although 
various  means  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  no  purgative  has  been  em- 
ployed that  appears  to  have  gained  with 
practitioners  an  opinion  of  preference. 
Some  may,  perhaps,  in  a  degree,  in- 
crease the  evil :  if  it  be  supposed  that 
tbe  nature  of  the  morbid  action  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
should  be  tending  to  erysipelas,  oily 
purgatives  may  do  harm,  and  others 
may  be  too  irritating. 

Under  this  uncertainty  I  would  ven- 
ture to  propose  a  ren^edy,  which,  if 
given  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  be  ef- 
fectual, and  void  of  the  exceptionable 
qualities  above  mentioned.  This  is  the 
Hydrargyrus  cum  Greta,  mixed  up  iu 
mucilage,  which,  given  in  the  quantity 
of  3ss.,  every  half  or  every  hour,  as  the 
case  may  demand,  will  soon  act  on  the 
bowels ;  but  to  quicken  it,  if  the  sto- 
mach will  allow,  some  tinct.  Rhubarb, 
may  be  also  recommended.  The  liydr. 
c.  Greta  has  also  the  quality  of  not  be- 
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in^  readily  vomited,  and  the  Creta  in 
its  preparation  .is  a  tort  of  soother  of 
intestinal  irritation.  Should  ptyalism 
he  promoted  by  this  remedy,  the  result 
might  be  favourable.— I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Thomas  Sutton,  M.D. 

GrccDwlch,  Jul*  16,  1882. 


CHOLERA,  WITH  BLUENESS,  IN 
LONDON. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sib, 
I  REQDBST,  respectfully,  to  submit  the 
following  case  for  the  consideration  of 
the  profession,  and  have  the  honour  to 
remain 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
G.  H.  Weathbrhead,  M.D. 

lA,  Bloomsbory  Sqiuve, 
Jan.  81,  1882. 

Mr.  P.,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  had 
occasion  to  go  to  Leeds,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  weeks,  and,  in  re^ 
turning,  he  was  obliged  to  ride  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach  from  one  o'clock 
to  three  in  the  morning,  on  account  of 
a  voung  person  being  unwell  inside. 

Yhe  day  following  his  arrival  in  town, 
he  complained  of  having  passed  a  bad 
night,  with  great  sickness  at  stomach, 
and  an  oppressive  feeling  about  the 
pnecordiai ;  nevertheless,  he  went  to  his 
counting-house  as  usual. 

This  morning  (26th  instant)  he  con- 
sulted roe.  He  had  again  passed  a  rest- 
less night,  with  continnea  sickness  at 
stomach,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  fre- 
quent watery  evacuations,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  resembling  thin  gruel.  He 
had  cramps  at  the  extremity  of  his  fin- 
gers during  the  night— pulse  55— coun- 
tenance pale  and  sunken^yes  suffused. 
R.  Tr,  Cardam,  c.  3ij. 

—  Rhei  comp.  3i. 

—  Opii,       m  xij. 
Aque  Mentbe. 

Font :    a.  a.   Jss. 

M.  fiat  haustos  etatim  iamendue. 
He  persisted,  notwithstanding  my  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  in  going  to  his 
counting- bouse. 

Fc#/?*re.— The  draught  had  the  effect 
of  quieting  his  bowels,  and  when  I  saw 
him  in  the  evening  bis  pulse  was  fuller, 
and  more  natural. 


ft.  Solut:  Mviatia  Moiybiss,  n|nDu 

Aqoe  CipnaBDomv  j[j  h.  «.&. 
37th  Janoaryi^He  still  compiaiM  of 
tome  uneasioeas  in  his  bowek,  and  of 
great  weakness— eyes  not  to  nodi  asif- 
fused— pulse  more  natural. 

Repc.  haastus  pt  bcri. 
He  again  persisted  in  going  to  the  city 
for  the  day— recommended  him  lo  take 
a  little  hot  port-wine  negus,  aod  dry 
toast,  for  luncheon. 

Veipere, — Returned  ft-om  bttsiness  a 
great  deal  worse— countenance  collap- 
sed with  a.  dark  blue  colour  of  his  cheeks 
and  nose,  (his  natural  complezioo  being 
a  fair  florid)— surface  remarkably  coid — 
pulse  52.,  and  scarcely  perceptiMe— has 
had  five  watery  evacuations,  tinf^ed  red 
with  blood.  Had  his  bed  warmed^  and 
he  took 

Tr.  Opii,  mzxx. 
Tr.  Catechu,  3j. 
—  CinnamODii,  c.  3ij. 
•        AqoB  Ciimam.  jj.  h.  s. 
28th. — fiowels  quieted  by  the  dranght, 
and  he  passed  a  good  night — this  morn- 
ing he  is  much  better— pulse  still  slow, 
and  feeble —(remains  at  home.) 

Sumat.  Snlph.  Quinine,  gr.  ij.  bis  in  di« 
ez  paazilio  vini  nibri  (Oporto)  et  aqiue 
ferventis  (vulgo,  Negvs,) 

Vespere,  —  Has  continued  tolerably 
easy  all  day. 

Rept  haustas  borA  sonmi,  qt  heri. 

29th.— Passed  a  good  night,  aod  feels 
no' uneasiness  to-day. 

Cont.  Sttlpb.  Qoinintt  in  die  et  haastus 
horl  somni. 

dOth.-^Con  valescen  t. 

Cent.  Qainina  solummoda 
The  above  case  suggests  the  question 
'*  What  symptoms  are  to  be  considered 
as  pathognomonic  of  the  prevailing  pes- 
tilences, familiarly  known  under  the 
name  of  cholera?"  Are  the  reduced 
state  of  the  pulse,  the  coldness  of  the 
surface,  the  spasmodic  feeling  at  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  and  the  white 
and  watenr  evacuations,  to  be  deemed 
such?  If  so,  perhaps  some  of  yuur 
readers  may  be  mclined  to  believe,  wiih 
me,  that  the  case  recorded  above  was 
one  of  cholera,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  mild 
form.  No  sensible  person^  I  am  sure, 
can  confine  his  notion  of  this  peculiar 
pestilence  to  that  type  of  it  alone, 
which,  from  its  intensity,  announces, 
at  its  very  commencement,  its  inevitably 
fatal  termination;  and,  if  there  be  truth 
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to  tb^  adaire.  that  a  koowledgd  of  a  dis- 
ease is  lialf  its  cure,  the  profession  can- 
not be  too  early  alert  to  meet  and  comliat 
this  terrific  scourffe  at  its  first  onset, 
boHT  mild  soever  its  form.        G.  H .  W. 


ON  THE  CHOLERA  AT  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 


Sir, 


Constaiitinople,  Jan.  1683. 


It  bas  occurred  to  me  that  at  the  pre- 
sent season,  perhaps,  any  facts  relative 
to  cholera  may  be  in  some  dei^ree  inte- 
restinf|r .  and  as  such,  the  following  ob- 
servations, connected  with  its  history 
and  appearance  at  Constantinople,  the 
method  and  practice  generally  adopted 
there,  and  in  how  far  it  was'  attended 
with  beneficial  results,  may  per- 
haps be  acceptable.  The  cholera 
wsb  first  observed  amongst  us 'in  the 
month  of  June  last,  and  raged  with  more 
or  less  violence  till  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  happily  the  storm  ceased. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  the  evil,  there 
was  a  general  confusion  and  interrup- 
tion of  business ;  and  each  in  the  exi- 
gency provided  himself  with  a  variety 
of  drugs,  of  supposed  curative  and  pro- 
phylactic eflicacy.  The  opinions  of 
medical  men  were  not  in  unison ;  and 
questions  arising  on  the  usual  topics- 
contagious,  not  contagious,  Asiatic,  or 
simple  cholera^mucb  valuable  time  whs 
lost  in  discussions,  combined  with  con- 
siderable mortality,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  practice,  and  want  of  appro- 
priate measures,  as  sometimes  happens 
at  the  commencement  of  epidemics. 
Eventually,  however,  all  agreed  as  to 
the  name  and  nature  of  the  new  impor- 
tation :  and  we  began  seriously  to  re- 
flect, with  a  view  if  possible  to  devise 
and  establish  some  suitable  method  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  existing  prejudices,  and  the 
state  of  medical  science  in  Turkey,  we 
had  not  the  advantage  of  post-mortem 
examinations.  The  Indian  cholera  was 
unknown  to  me  from  actual  experience, 
but  such,  I  believe,  was  the  precise  form 
of  disease  which  prevailed  at  Constan- 
tinople. Having  all  its  characteristic 
attributes,  and  peculiar  malignity,  I  am 
perfectly  justified  in  considering  it  as 
such;  and  on  inspection  of  the  bills  of 
health  of  all  vessels  from  the  Levant,  it 
218.^ix. 


will  appear  that  this  was  the  general 
opinion.  The  exact  denomination  is  of 
importance,  as  there  was  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  medical  practice  generally 
adopted,  and  which  appears  mo.<<t  suit- 
able, consistently  with  ine  results  of  our 
experience.  Where  it  was  possihle,  ve- 
nesection was  invariablv  resorted  to, 
combined  with  the  usual  helps  for  re- 
storing heat  and  the  balance  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  to  this  end  even  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  trickling  down  the  arm  were 
found  more  effectual  than  any  other 
remedy  whatever.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, it  is  well  known  that  the  em- 
ployment of  stimulants  combined  with 
the  antiphlogistic  method,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  pa- 
thology. We  observed,  however,  that  the 
more  cautious  and  prudent  the  use  of  that 
class  of  remedies  at  the  onset,  the  fewer 
were  the  cases  of  secondary  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  that  in  the  same  proportion, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  recovery 
was  quick  and  complete.  Ihe  first  and 
alarming  symptoms  sulnlued,  we  re- 
quired no  metlicines,  administering  sim- 
jily  copious  mucilaginous  drinks,  and 
keeping  the  patient  on  very  strict  diet 
and  warm  regimen. 

The  utility  of  this  method  was  so  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  that  all  persons 
attacked  had  themselves  immediately 
bled,  and  perhaps  leeches  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen, 

Frevious  to  calling  in  medical  advice, 
do  not,  of  course,  presume  to  recom- 
mend the  plan  uncoiltlitiunally,  as  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made  for  the  niodificar 
tion  of  climate,  constitution,  and  other 
accidental  influences.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable,  that  in  the  totality  of  cho- 
lera cases  thus  managed,  about  on^ 
fourth  o^ly  were  unfortunate;  and 
surely  this  number  is  inconsiderable,  if 
compared  with  the  bills  of  mortality  in 
other  parts.  Though  no  class  of  per^ 
sons  was  exempt,  the  disease  prevailed 
chiefly  among  the  lower  orders,*  Euro- 
peans, Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenian 
Catholics.  The  Turks,  and  Armenians, 
properly  so  called,  suffered  less,  being 
,m  comparative  aflluence,  and  their 
houses  clean  and  well  ventilated. 

All  our  observations  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  disorder  was  not  conta- 
gious; and  as  there  are  uppreheusions 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  the  cho- 
lera is  a  subject  of  daily  discussion 
among  persons  not  of  the  profession,  it 
would  be  useful  at  lea<t^  affix  a  prc^ 

_  jitizedbyLjO     ^2    Y 
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cise  meaning  to  medical  terms.  In  my 
liuhible  opinion  eonfagioui  Mid  ififeetiaus 
express  one  and  the  same  idea,  or  the 
property  of  a  certain  class  of  evils  to 
extend  themselves  from-one  individual 
to  another  within  their  immediate  in- 
fluence as  to  proximity  and  disposition. 
Contoffioui  and  epidemic,  in  contra- 
distinction, cannot  be  employed  with 
propriety,  those  qualities  bein^  often 
allied,  and  co-existing  under  certain 
conditions.  The  mcaoingf  of  contagious 
being  obvious,  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  the  term  epidemic,  as  is  clear  from 
its  etymology,  is  applied  to  a  disorder 
attacking  great  numbers  at  a  given  pe- 
riod, and,  according  to  circumstances, 
may  be  contagious  or  the  reverse.  The 
first  case  is  exemplified  in  the  presence 
of  plague,  scarlet  fever,  or  any  infec- 
tious evil,  under  the  alleged  conditions ; 
common  inflammatory  a(fections,so  gene* 
ral  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  may  be 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  second. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M'Cartht,  M.D. 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


9,  Duncan. Street,  Edinburgh. 


As  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
several  cases  of  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
and  of  tryintf  the  efficacy  of  the  su'hsnl- 
phate  of  mercury  in  one  extreme  case, 
combined  with  bleeding,  I  shall  send  it 
Tou,  contrasting  it  with  another  which 
I  also  noted  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient, 
but  did  not  treat. 

Case  L — William  Brown,  aged  15, 
very  stout,  in  previous  good  health,  a 
fisherman's  son,  is  constantly  at  sea, 
and  in  the  habit  of  walking  through 
the  water  in  high  boots.  Had  one  loose 
evacuation  at  six  o'clock.  Fell  in  the 
water  at  10  p.m.  and  was  immersed 
to  the  middle  of  the  body  about  half 
a  minute.  Was  seen  by  John  Brown 
half  an  hour  prior  to  his  falling  in  the 
water,  his  face  being  very  pale  and 
much  altered.  Alexander  kitchie  saw 
him  r9*am;7er/ before  he  fell  in  the  water.  I 
saw  him  at  half-past  11.  At  this  time 
he  was  cold  as  ice  all  over,  and  strikingly 
blue.    Pulse  quite  gone  iu  all  the  arte* 


-ries,  and  action  of  heart  appat«ntljr  pa- 
ralysed, tlioogh  I  couM  not  ascertaia 
this  by  the  stethoscope,  for  he  was  so 
contorted  with  spasms  that  it  took  four 
stout  men  to   hold  him  in  bed.     The 
jaws  were  rigidly  closed.     I  fancied  1 
felt  a  thrill  iu  the  left  brachial  arten . 
Mr.  Rutherford*   had   opened    a  leTi 
without  effect,  and  looked  for  his  death 
every   minute :    he  declared  to    me  it 
was  the  worst  case  he  had  seen  at  Mas- 
selburgh.     Mr.   R.  politely  allowed  me 
to  treat  the  case.     I   accordingly  ap^ 
plied  boiling  water  to  the  chest,  which 
made  him  start,  but  it  did  not  make 
the  blood  flow  from  the  orifice  Mr.  R. 
had  made  in  the  median  vein  of  the 
left   arm.     1  reapplied   boiling  water, 
tied  up  the  ri<;ht  arm,  and  after  a  re- 
newal of  the  hot  water  to  tlic  heart  and 
chest,  opened  the  vein  of  the  right  arm : 
the  blood  flo\red  thick,  and  nearly  a£ 
black  as  ink,  but  stopped ;  I  then  steam- 
ed  the  arm :  the  blood  now  continued  to 
flow  till  the  pulte  became  fnll^  and  the 
spasms  decidedly  better.     I  next  gave 
him  six  powdtrs  of  the  snbsulphate  of 
mercury.f,  each  containing  ten  grains. 
As  in  half  an  hour  they  only  caused  a 
slight  effort  to  vomit,  I  gave  him  sic 
more,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  be 
vomited  a  small  teacupful  'of  a  browo^ 
ish  thin  fluid. 

I  abstracted,  as  nearly  as  I  can  guess, 
between  forty  and  fifty  ounces  of  blood, 
and  the  effects  during  the  flow  of  blood, 
were  as  follows.  The  pulse,  when  two 
soup-platesful  had  been  drawn,  be- 
came fuller,  and  of  common  quirksiec^ 
th»  spasmt  were  ffreatlif  relieved ^  and 
the  blood  became  lighter  in  colour: 
when  1  had  abstracted  two  more  soup- 
plates  nearly  full,  (though  partly  mixed 
with  water)  the  pulse  was  quicker, 
about  90,  and  not  quite  so  full,  but  so 
far  from  any  symptoms  of  exhaostioa 
taking  place,  he  revived  astonishingly, 
and  the  sp.isms  entirely  ceased.  The  jaws 
could  now  be  opened  with  tolerable  ease, 
and  the  colour  of  the  blood  was  natural, 
of  which  four  or  five  more  ounces 
trickled  awav,  which  seemed  to  do  him 
good.  The  blood  flowed  at  intervals  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Two  hours 

*  Hr.  Rotherford  ii  ft  sargeon  at  Musaelburyh : 
miiny  of  the  tconi  cases  orcarred  in  bis  district. 

t  OwlnK  to  tke  tetanic  affeclion  of  the  Java,  I 
was  obliged  to  use  great  force  In  glviiig  ti.e  pow- 
ders, so  that  a  great  portion  of  each  powder  was 
forced  back  by  the  patient,  or  tost  in  the  bed.  I 
do  not  think  more  than  a  third  of  each  powder 
was  swallowed :  iu  uU  be  did  not  take  laore  thaa 
two  acraplet.  ^^  ^ 
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«fter  the  hleecKng  the  pnlse  wbb  86, 
full,  and  <^uite  perceptible  in  anterior 
and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  and  in 
those  of  the  superior  extremities,  f 
got  him  to  swallow  about  ten  grains  of 
calomel,  and  applied  heated  sund  and 
salt  all  over  the  body,  excepting  to  the 
feet,  which  were  heated  with  bottles,  as 
most  convenient.  At  4  p.m.  the  heat  of 
the  whole  bodv  was  restored,  and  the 
pulsations  in  all  the  arteries  were  quite 
perceptible  and  full,  about  80.  At  this 
time  he  first  spoke  to  his  father.  Has 
vomited  once.  At  half- past  5  had  two 
slight  spasms;  pulse  smaller,  but  not 
quicker.  An  injection  of  turpentine 
and  gruel  was  given  at  6  o*clock,  and 
at  this  time  he  constantly  asked  for  a 
drink  of  small  beer.  As  he  was 
very  importunate  I  gave  him  a  lit- 
tle, warm,  but  he  vomited  it  up  di- 
rectly. At  a  little  before  7  l»e  was 
colder,  and  his  pulse  was  quicker. 
Many  of  his  attendants  had  left  him, 
thinking  him  much  better,  but  at  ^  he 
was  seized  with  a  spasm  ;  he  turned  up 
his  eyes,  drew  up  his  legs,  extended  the 
left  arm,  and  died  as  dreadfully  rigid  as 
when  I  first  saw  him,  thus  blasting  all 
mv  efforts,  and  the  fair  prospects  of  his 
relations.  I  did  not  leave  this  boy  for 
more  than  five  minutes  during  the  time 
I  attended,  and  only  then  to  bleed  other 
patients.  It  is  my  belief  a  worse  case 
than  this  has  never  occurred  in  any 
country,  f  think  from  the  treatment  of 
it  we  may  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions:—let.  That  bleeding  will  restore 
animation  when  apparently  gone.  2dlv, 
That  it  will  smooth  the  path  of  death. 
3dly.  That  it  will  prolong  life  even  in 
the  most  extreme  eases.  4tbly,  that  in 
using  bleeding  we  should  not  be  guided 
by  the  quantitv  drawn,  but  by  the 
effects.  6thly.  'I^hat  the  subsulphate 
of  mercnrv  was,  and  will  be,  of  little 
use,  even  m  large  doses,  in  exciting  re- 
action, by  causing  vomiting  in  this  and 
other  similar  cases,  where  the  powers  of 
life  are  all  but  extinct  i  but  that  in  ca^es 
less  severe,  when  the  pulse  is  to  be 
easily  felt,  as  in  Robinson's  case,  and 
where  there  is  no  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  jaws,  it  may  be  useful  combined  with 
bleeding. 

Case  II.— Margaret  Robinson,  setat. 
28,  a  stout,  pale  fish-wife,  has  been 
complaining  for  two  days  of  her  bowels, 
and  of  inappetency ;  was  taken  ill  at 
3  o'clock  tuts  morning,  January  26th, 
with  sickness,  succeeded  by  vomiting 


and  purginjf  6f  a  thin  brownish  fluid» 
▼ery  offensive.  At  II  p.m.,  eight  hours 
after  her  seizure,  she  was  labouring  under 
the  following  8ympU>ms:pul8e90,  feeble, 
of  radial  artery  of  left  side,  perceptible 
ill  brachial,  temporal,  and  Bubclavian, 
imperceptible  in  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  arteries.  Lips  blue  and  cold; 
tongue  not  cold,  though  I  think  dimi- 
nished in  temperature ;  skin  of  chest, 
nails,  and  hands,  decidedly  blueish,  and 
▼er)r  cold.  Look  expressive  of  great 
anxiety.  She  moanecl  constantly,  and, 
when  this  was  observed  to  be  increased, 
spasms  of  legs,  fitigers,  and  arms,  follow* 
ed ;  and  she  complained  of  violent  pain  at 
the  heart,  shooting  to  the  spine.  Tliero 
was  constant  jactitation,  and  extreme 
restlessness.  Breathing  during  inspira- 
tion much  oppressed ;  answers  questiont 
coherently.  Has  passed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  urine.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  vomiting  or  purging,  but  there  had 
been  some  an  hour  previously.  This 
case  was  treated  with  Calomel  gr.  ij. 
Opii  gr.  ss.  tertia  quaq.  horA;  mus- 
tard poultice,  and  1  believe  brandy 
and  water;  and  she  was  seen  every 
three  hours.  She  died  at  one  o'clock, 
ten  hours  after  her  attack.  I  did  not 
interfere  in  the  treatment  of  ibis  case. 

Remarks, ^Th^  disease  varies  consi** 
derably  according  to  the  age  of  the  per- 
son attacked.  It  is  most  appalling  in 
the  young,  most  characteristic  in  the 
middle-aged,  and  most  ghastlv  in  the 
old.  Females  are  oftener  attacked  than 
males.  There  is  a  decided  appearance 
in  the  countenance  and  colour  of  the 
akin,  which  is  diagnostic,  and  when  once 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  In  fifteen 
patients  I  have  already. seen,  most  of 
whom  1  have  conversed  with  and  treat* 
ed,  the  symptoms  were  as  follows :— In 
tUe  young,  spasms  most  intense,  some- 
times preceded  bydiarrhcea;  hands  not 
80  blue  as  in  the  middle-aged ;  lips  blue; 
great  anxiety,  and  jactitation,  and  moan- 
ing, which  increases  before  the  spasms. 
Sometimes  tetanus  ;  expression  most 
anxious;  eyes  everted.  In  the  middle^ 
aged,  the  spasms  are  not  so  intense; 
the  hands  ami  lips  bluer;  there  is  more 
anxiety;  shooting  pains  in  heart  and 
chest;  jactitation,  but  seldom  trismus; 
the  moaning  is  almost  constant ;  and  the 
look  most  anxious.  In  the  old,  (those 
past  60,)  the  hands  are  blue,  nearly 
bluck,  incurvated  like  a  bird's  claw,  and 
shrivelled  ;  the  pulsations  are  not  to  be 
felt  in  any  of  the  arteries,  with  the  ex- 
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ccption  of  the  left  brachial,  which  some- 
times has  a  thrilling  movement :  they 
lie  with  their  mouths  slightly  opened, 
but  seldom  moan,  and  their  appearance 
has  pertinently  been  compared  to  a 
corpbe  which  has  been  a  long  time  on 
the  dissecting  table. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  disease 
(the  first,  however,  is  sometimes  absent 
in  extreme  cases,  and  in  old  people), 
▼iz.  the  irritable,  the  congestive,  and 
the  febrile.  In  the  irritable  the  patient, 
having  been  exposed  to  cold  and  con- 
tagion, is  seized  with  an  icy  chilliness, 
peculiar  pain  and  duttering  at  the  heart  ; 
the  pulse,  if  natural  and  full,  becomes 
thready  and  quick;  he  is  unable  to 
sleep  from  extreme  restlessness,  and 
has  transient  pricking  pains  in  legs, 
toes,  fingers,  and  arms,  with  slight 
twitchings.  These  symptoms,  if  not 
checked,  continue  for  ttventy-four  hours 
or  more,  and  pass  into  the  more  aggra- 
vated form  of  the  congested,  or  blue,  or 
second  stage,  such  as  I  have  described 
in  the  cases  drawn  from  nature  *,  and 
which  passes  sometimes  into  the  febrile, 
or  third  stage,  possessing  all  the  chv 
racters  of  <?ongestive  fever  generally  in 
its  worst  form. 

The  treatment  I* think  should  vary 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  the  irritable,  brandy  and  hot  water; 
mustard  emetics,  if  the  symptoms  do 
not  subside,  and  after  their  operation 
Calomel  gr.  v.  to  x.  and  3j.  of  carbonate 
of  Soda  in  warm  water.  In  the  con- 
gestive, bleeding  till  the  blood  gets 
lighter  or  symptoms  appear  relieved,— 
repeating  it  if  spasms  recur;  turpeth 
mineral  for  mustard  emetics,  and  calo- 
mel after  their  operation  ;  heated  sand 
put  in  large  flat  bags,  and  applied  by 
iiannel  bandages  to  the  spine,  chest, 
end  bowels  ;  with  drink  of  soda  water, 
or  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  febrile, 
the  treatment  1  have  recommended  in 
my  last  letter  is  the  best. 

The  disease  is  vndouhtedly  infectious. 
I  have  seen  three  cases  in  Edinburgh : 
two  dead,    one  remaining.      No  new 
cases  this  day,  January  SOth. 

If  you  are  not  supersaturated  with 
cholera,   perhaps    you  Avill    have   the 


*  I  have  been  most  careful  to  describe  tbe  dit- 
ease  from  nature  in  all  its  stages)  indeed,  I  have 
never  read  the  works  of  Orton,  Bell,  or  An- 
nesley— not  that  I  disregard  them,  for  I  he- 
lieTe  they  are  excellent^but  because  I  was  de- 
termined to  copy  fk-om  nature.  J  haot  had  the  first 
ttage. 


goodness  to  insert  these  cases,  ivith  r^ 
marks,  in  your  next  Gazette. 
1  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Kmapf,  M .I>. 

P.S.  The  cases  in  Musselbur«^h  hare 
been  the  worst  that  have  occurred  ia 
Great  Britain :  gentlemen  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  disease  abroai 
have  never  seen  it  more  malignant. 


GRATUITOUS  ATTENDANCE  IX 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medici 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
By  one  of  your  late  numbers,  I  am  glad 
to  observe  that  the  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession  are,  at  last,  aroused  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  and  unreason- 
ableness of  the  public  in  demanding 
"  gratuitous  attendance*'  in  cases  of 
cholera  occurring  amongst  the  poor, 
during  tbe  existence  of  the  disease,  ms  a 
pestilence,  in  this  country.  This  opi- 
nion, although  for  many  and  obvious 
reasons,  one,  that  individuals  feel  a  de- 
licacy and  reluctance  to  express,  never- 
theless prevails  very  generally  amongst 
medical  men,  and  deserves,  at  all  events, 
a  certain  degree  of  consideration.  As 
an  act  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  pro- 
fession, 1  sincerely  hope  you  will  admit 
another  appeal  to  reach  'the  public  ear 
through  the  medium  of  your  liberal  and 
impartial  journal. 

Although  highly  commendable  in  a 

Political  and  humane  point  of  view, 
oth  on  the  part  of  government  and  the 
country  generally,  to  institute  every 
possible  means  of  prevention,  as  well  as 
succour  against  the  day  of  need,  still,  ia 
so  doing,  justice  and  liheralitv  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  distinguish  the  provi- 
dence and  forethought  which  fear,  per- 
haps as  much  as  charity  and  Aicma- 
uity,  have  hitherto  been  so  much  on 
the  alert  to  suggest.  However  zea- 
lous a  man  may  be  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  or  anxious  to  succeed 
in  his  professional  career^and  none  dis- 
play these  feelings  more  energetically 
than  medical  men — the  lives  of  most  of 
us,  though  often  unnecessarily  exposed 
by  ourselves,  are  not  exactly  public  pro- 
perty^  aad  are^  at  all  events^  of  momeiU 
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to  our  families  and  friends.  If  suddenly 
cut  off  in  the  discbargc  of  those  duties 
which    philanthropy    would     prompt. 

f  ahould  cholera  visit  this  inetropolis, 
would  the  survivors,  though  indirectly  de- 
riving the  most  invaluahle  protection  by 

;  our  exertions,  step  forward  and  provide 
for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  unex- 
pectedly bereft  of  a  husband  and  father, 
because  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  bene- 
rolence  ?  To  expect  the  gratuitous  ser- 
vices of  a  professional  man  in  behalf  of 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  workhouses,  and 
similar  charities,  is  a  very  different  case 
from  that  under  cnnsideration.  His  at- 
tachment to.those  institutions  does  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  expose 
him  to  anv  particular  risk;  experience 
is  affbrdea  him ;  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  if  he  merit  success,  honour,  fame, 
and  prosperity,  seldom  fail  to  reward  his 
industry.  But  even  in  these  cases  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  public  often  demand 
more  than  should  be  conceded,  and  take 
vndue  advantage  of  an  honourable  and 
laudable  competition. 

1  am  really  surprised  that  not  a  single 
parish,  amongst  the  hundreds  that  have 
considered  the  subject,  should  have  pro- 
posed any  recom pence  to  those  men 
whom  they  have  severally  appointed 
to  expote  the  livet  of  themtehes  and 
familiet^  for  the  general  good  *  !  Let 
the  public  evince  an  example  of  that  dis- 
interestedness demanded  of  medical  men, 
by  refusing  to  accept  a  boon  offered  at 
80  great  a  risk.  It  is  .unworthy  a  liberal 
community  to  take  advantage  of  the 
laudable  competition  and  generous 
spirit  which  animates,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  will  continue  to  animate,  the  breabt 
of  every  member  of  the  profession 
to  which  J  belong.  A  physician's  ad- 
vice and  time  are  his  livelihood,  and 
what  other  man,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  general,  though  he 
volunteers  his  time^  will  give  also  his 
means  of  subsistence  ?  Many  things,  be- 
sides medical  superintendence,  are  re- 
<]uisite,  at  the  present  moment,  to  suc- 
cour the  poor.  Flannel,  and  other  ar- 
tides  of  warm  clothing,  good  diet,  wine, 
brandy,  drugs,  and  the  like.  Will» 
then,  the  wiue-merchant,  the  spirit- 
dealer,  the  woollen-draper,  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  druggist,  come  forward 
and  supply,  "ad  libitum,"  for  the 
general  good,  the  various  articles  they 


*  ThU  1«  not  quit«  correct,  but  tlie  general  po- 
flltion  certainly  !■  ao.^  Ei».  Gax. 


severally  gain  their  livelihood  by  selling  ? 
They,  individually,  run  no  risk ;  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  contaji^ion ;  they 
will  run  no  chance  of  carrying  cholera 
into  the  bosoms  of  their  own  families, 
or  of  injuring  their  business  by  carrying 
it  into  the  bouses  of  their  customers. 
Such  generosity  would  be  charitable  and 
humane,  and  equally  in  the  way  of  their 
duty,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  physician  to 
give  advice,  and  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  means  they  would  thu* 
supply.  These  persons,  however, 
though  ready  enough  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  ibe 
parish  to  which  they  belong,  or  to  offer 
any  services  that  do  not  immediately  in* 
terfere  with  their  interests,  and  perhaps 
willing  to  subscribe  a  guinea  or  two,  to 
aid  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, which,  if  neglected,  would  in  all 
probability  extend  to  their  own  doors, 
tell  you  they  cannot  afford  to  give  away 
articles  by  the  sale  of  which  they  live-^ 
that  these  constitute  their  stock  in 
trade.    The  truth  is,    in    plain    Ian- 

§uage,  keep  the  disease  from  their 
oors,  and  the  poor  may  die  of  cho- 
lera, or  anv  thing  else,  for  ought 
that  many  oT  them  care.  The  higher 
and  more  noble  feeling  which  prompts 
medical  men  to  offer  their  services  on 
the  present  and  on  every  occasion,  viz. 
a  zealous  wish  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  science  they  profess,  is  a  senti- 
ment unknown  to,  and  wholly  unappre- 
ciated by  the  public ;  but  on  this  1  have 
no  intention  to  enlarge,  my  obiect  being 
to  point  out  how  unreasonable  and  in- 
considerate it  is  to  «xpect  one  class  of 
men  to  grant  in  the  way  of  their  profes- 
sion what  no  other,  professional  or 
otherwise,  would  give.  Will  the  clergy, 
man  bury  gratuitously  all  who  die  of 
cholera  ?  Will  the  lawyer,  on  the  score 
of  humanity,  andmthovtfee  or  reward^ 
settle  the  worldly  affairs  of  all  who  fall 
victims  of  this  disease  ?  or  the  under- 
taker supply  the  means  of  carrying 
them  to  their  graves,  without  receiving 
his  usual  emoluments  P  The  univer^- 
sal  reply  is.  No.  Why,  then,  I 
would  ask,  should  the  physician  give 
his  time,  and  expose  himself  in  behalf 
of  his  parish,  more  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  community?  The  activity 
looked  for  on  the  part  of  the  profession 
at  the  present  moment  in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  is  the  protection,  nay,  salvation  of 
the  rich :  those  who  can  afford  it,  then, 
ought  to  pay  for  the  advantage  thus  ii^ 
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directly  (lerived.  Let  each  parMh  lery 
a  tax  on  hoiMeholdera,  for  the  purpoao 
of  remunerating  those  men  whom  they 
appoint  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest;  and  let  th«  remuneration 
he  such  that  the  appointed  may  attend 
to  eatei  of  choUra  aione,  lest  the  dis- 
ease he  carried  from  the  hovel  of  the 
nauper  to  the  palace  of  the  prince. 
Men,  already  established  in  g^eneral 
practice,  may  nut  perhaps  be  found 
willing  to  enter  on  the  duty  on  such 
terms,  and  young  men,  who  have  had  no 
practice,  are  not  the  persons  to  be  en- 
trusted with  so  momentous  a  charge. 
Let  government,  then,  supply  from  the 
half-pay  list  of  army  and  navy  surgeons, 
m6n  who  are  familiar  with  the  disease,  as 
it  has  appeared  in  foreign  climes,  and  ex- 
perienced in  its  treatment,  and  let  the 
parishes  individually,  by  the  tax  I  pro- 
pose, increase  the  scanty  pay  of  govern- 
ment, and  act  with  liberality  towards 
those  who  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  case 
with  the  public,  like  the  pestilence  it- 
self, is  a  new  one,  and  a  new  remedy 
should  be  devised  to  meet  the  exigency. 
One  word  more,  Mr.  Editor:  it  ii(  a 
word  to  those  who  use  the  argument, 
"  that  there  is  a  mighty  difference  be- 
tween the  tradesman  contributing  goods 
and  the  physician  advice,"  on  the  falla- 
f  iotts  supposition  that  the  latter  costs  its 
possessor  nothing!  Now,  air,  let  me 
assure  those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
matter,  that  they  never  were  more  mis- 
taken in  all  their  lives.  Advice  and 
time  are  the  physician's  stock  in  trade  { 
and  if  they  consider  the  sums  expended 
during  his  studies,  especially  if  he  have 
been  educated  liberally,  and  travelled  for 
information,  as  well  as  the  unrequited 
outlay  of  capital  during  the  first  years 
of  his  professional  career,  the  disagree- 
able duties  he  has  had  to  perform,  the 
midnight  oil  be  has  consumed  in  re- 
search and  study,  they  will  find  that  the 
power  to  give  advice,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  professionally  directing  others, 
have  been  purchased  at  a  hi^h  price, 
and  that  uo  inconsiderable  sum  must 
be  received  annually  to  repay  the  sim- 
ple interest  of  the  capital  thus  expended. 
Although  a  man  may  dispense  his 
drugs,  and  have  thus  what  the  trades- 
man considers  a  "stock,"  yet  I  pre- 
sume it  is  the  instructions  given  to  the 
patient  how  to  employ  drugs  that  render 
them  of  value.  What  would  it  avail  a 
sick  man  to  uim  him  into  a  *  cbemiat's 


laboratory,  and  tell  bim  to  lielp  1 
without  directiag  bis  choice,  joiiiHaDaJy 
combining  the  various  articles  auited  to 
his  case,  and  apportioning  the  dose  of 
the  compound.  The  chaDcea  are,  thmi 
he  would  kill,  and  not  cure  hioaaelf.  !• 
conclusion,  1  must  observe,  that  iht 
foregoing  remarks  are  not  the  dictates  of 
illiberal  feeling,  or  intended  to  apply  to 
medical,  or  other  charitiea  in  general, 
but  oulv  to  to  the  case  under  cooaidcxa- 
tion. — 1  rewain. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

One  desirous  op  \ 

ino  trb  t&utb. 
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THE  POPULATION  RETURNS  OF 
1831*. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  why  we  take 
up  this  subject, — one  possessed  of  the 
liveliest  interest  to  all  who  delight  to  in- 
quire into  the  resources  of  the  land  we 
live  in.  With  population,  hoa'cver,  as 
the  great  source  of  wealth  and  power  to 
the  country,  we  shall  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do :  we  mean  simply  to  ofler 
a  (ew  remarks  suggested  by  the  profes- 
sional view  which  may  be  taken  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Here  arc  facts 
which  may  supply  a  foundation  for 
many  valuable  inferences,  —  materials 
to  furnish  answers  to  some  of  the  most 
important  inquiries.  Mr.  Rickman  is 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  uncom- 
mon labour,  ingenuity,  and  prompt!- 

«  "The  PopolMion  Returns  of  1631 1  with  a 
•tacement  of  process  in  the  inquiry  regarding  the 
occupation  or  families  and  persons,  and  the  dura- 
lion  of  life  i  an  historical  and  deacripttee  account 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  other  parta  of  the 
metropolis  ;  a  table  of  Mortality  calculated  upon 
Uie  aires  of  i^8^3S  persona  burled  in  the  <  oonty  of 
Essex  during  eighteen  years,  1818—1830 ;  and  a 
summary  of  til e  Population  of  Great  Britain  in 
1001,1811,1881.  and  1681.  With  «n  Appendix, 
Uaps,  and  Plant—Mozop,  IBSS." 
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{  ludc«  Willi  whicli  be  has  brought  out 
tliie  voluine  of  returns — so  well  digested 
in  its  contents,  and  so  available  in  its 
form  and  bulk, — and  for  thus  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  all  the  better-informed 
members  of  the  community  to  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  actual  amount  and. 
most  probable  value  of  human  life 
among  us, — a  species  of  inquiry,  to  the 
practical  results  of  which  we  cannot 
pretend  to  assign  limits. 

Statistical  researches  are  of  a  compa- 
ratively modern  origin ;  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  with  reference  to  the  use  we 
are  now  proceeding  to  make  of  those 
before  us,  that  they  had  their  beginning 
in  dry  remarks  on  the  public  health, 
and  were  derived  from  the  humble 
source  of  the  **  Bills  of  Mortality." 
From  such  a  source  has  statistics  grown 
up  into  a  science :  nor  is  it  confined  any 
longer  to  its  original  objects ;  it  traces 
from  the  simplebt  principles  the  gradual 
progress  of  several  branches  of  know- 
ledge, describes  their  actual  condition, 
and  points  out  their  mutual  relations  to 
each  other,  the  success  which  they  have 
attained,  and  the  deficiencies  which  re- 
main to  be  supplied.  Its  application  to 
the  objects  of  government  has  created 
political  economy ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  careful  cultivation  of  it, 
in  reference  to  the  natural  history  of 
man,  both  in  health  and  disease,  would 
materially  assist  the  completion  of  a 
genuine  philosophy  of  medicine*. 

But  short  as  is  the  time  this  science  has 
existed,  it  has  afibrdcd  us  the  means  of 
ascertaining  much  that  is  satisfactory 
and  encouraging.  Until  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  there  were  no  population 
returns  that  could  be  depended  upon. 
Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  since 
then.  From  tlie  summary  given  us  by 
Mr.  Rickman,  we  learn  that,  in  1801, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  was 
10,942,646;  lu  1811,  it  was  12,609,864, 

•  S«€  Dr.BtetelHawklnb'a  Medical  SUti«tic». 


in  1821,  it  amounted  to  14,391,631;, 
and  it  has  now  attained,  by  the  last 
census,  the  large  amount  of  16,537,398, 
an  increase  of  considerably  more  thaa 
two  millions  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  much  above  five  and  a  half  millions, 
within  the  last  thirty ! 

Now  population,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  increased  by  all  those  causes  whicli 
tend,  first,  to  render  the  people  more, 
prolific^ the  preservative  powers,  or  the 
means  of  preserving  their  offspring,  re- 
maining the  same;  or,  secondly,  by 
whatever  tends  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
ofifspring-^the  prolific  power  continu-. 
ing  the  same.  We  believe  it  will  be 
generally  admitted,  that  people  are  not 
less  prolific  now  than  they  have  been  la 
preceding  ages ;  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man race,  in  this  respect,  having  under- 
gone no  greater  mutation,  probably, 
than  their  stature  ; — and  even  allowing 
that  poverty  may  have  become  mora 
prevalent  with  the  enlargement  of  the 
numbers  of  mankind,  yet  facts  do  not 
shew  that  this  is  any  check  upon  their 
generative  properties,  whatever  it  may 
be  upon  their  means  of  preserving  their 
offspring.  Great  changes,  however, 
have  been  effected  in  this  latter  particu- 
lar— we  mean  the  economy  of  the  pre* 
servation  of  the  species.  Not  to  go 
back  to  any  very  distant  times  among 
ourselves,  or  to  refer  to  what  occurs 
among  savage  nations,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing,  as  Adam  Smith  informs 
us,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
for  a  hardy  Highland  woman  to  give 
birth  to  twenty  children  in  the  course 
of  her  childbearing,  and  not  bring 
two  of  them  into  the  world  alive.  "  In 
some  places,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  "  one  half  the  children  die  be- 
fore they  are  four  years  of  age,  in  many 
places  before  they  are  seven,  and  in  aU 
most  all  places  before  they  are  nine  or 
ten.  This  great  mortality,  however, 
will  everywhere  be  found  chiefly  among 
the  children  uf  the  common  people. 
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who  cannot  afford  to  tend  them  with 
the  same  care  as  those  of  better  station. 
Though  their  marriages  are  generally 
more  fruitful  than  those  of  people  of 
fashion,  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
children  arrive  at  maturity.  In  found- 
ling hospitals,  and  among  the  children 
brought  up  by  parish  charities,  the  mor- 
tality is  still  greater  than  among  those 
of  the  common  people."  And  while 
population  was  thus  checked  among  the 
lower  orders,  in  Dr.  Smith's  time,  it 
was  also  much  limited,  it  would  appear, 
through  pampering  among  the  higher. 
^'  A  half-starved  Highland  woman  fre- 
quently bears  more  than  twenty  chil- 
dren, while  a  pampered  fine  lady  is 
bften  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  is 
generally  exhausted  by  two  or  three. 
Luxury  in  the  fair  sex,  while  it  inflames, 
perhaps,  the  passion  for  enjoyment, 
seems  always  to  weaken,  and  frequently 
to  destroy  altogether,  the  powers  of 
generation  •." 

But  when  we  look  back  upon  what 
has  happened  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  find  that  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation has,  within  that  period,  amounted 
to  above  50  per  cent.,  we  cannot  help 
admitting  that  some  very  great  changes 
have  been  effected  in  the  habits  and  re- 
sources of  our  people;  and  facts  will 
be  found  to  be&r  out  the  admission. 
We  believe  we  may  safely  venture  to 
assert  that  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  all  classes ;  the 
upper  and  middling  are  become  more 
abstemious,  and  the  lower  orders  gene- 
rally more  temperate  in  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors.  The  almost  universal 
ube  which  (maugre  the  denouncements 
of  Cobhett)  the  article  of  tea  has  ob- 
tained, is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings,  both  to  the  rich  and  poor,  that 
was  ever  conferred  on  the  nation — not 
even  the  potato  excepted :  the  habitual 
use  of  the  beverage  has  contributed,  in 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  NaUons. 


a  high  degree,  to  the  health  and  comfoit 
of  every  class  in  the  commanitjr.     We 
have  certainly  heard  that  a  supposed  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  insane  peraoof 
has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of  tern:  but 
the  visionaries  who  entertain  sach  fan- 
cies would  do  well,  before  the/  propa- 
gate them,  to  inqiure  whether  nmdneu 
is  a  prevailing  disease  among  the  Chi- 
nese, who  may  be  said  "  to  eat  their 
tea,  drink  their  tea,  and  sleep  on  t^r 
tea."    The  potato,  too,  was  for  a  loag 
time  held  to  be  an  unwholesome  and 
poisonous  root ;  yet  it  is  pretty  certam 
that  a  very  large  proportion   of   the 
healthy  people  of  Ireland  aubsbt  almost 
entirely  upon  it  alone. 

Habits  of  comfort  and  cleanEness 
have  also  co-operated  much  io  this 
striking  progressive  increase;  and  the 
almost  universal  and  plentiful  use  «if 
flannel  and  cotton  next  the  skin,  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
preserving  of  health  and  the  adding  to 
our  length  of  days. 

In  this  brief  enumeration,  however, 
of  the  causes  of  increase  in  the  Taloe 
and  duration  of  human  life,  nobody,  we 
hope,  will  imagine  that  we  mean  to  for- 
get those  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected  with  our  own  vocation.     The 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the  per- 
fection to  which  surgery  has  been  car- 
ried, it  is  well  known,  have  most  mate- 
rially   abridged    the    usual    mortality. 
Vaccination  alone  saves  thousands  an- 
nually from  an  early  grave ;  and  would, 
DO  doubt,  ere  this,  have  exterminated 
one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  that 
afflict  mankind,  if  prejudice  and  envy, 
or  interested  and  other  unworthy  mo- 
tives, did  not  shed  their  malignant  in- 
fluence, and  keep  in  deplorable  activity 
the  scourge  of  the  small-pox. 

In  the  management  of  fevers  extra- 
ordinary things  have  been  done.  A 
mortality  from  this  source,  which 
amounted  to  a  frightful  sum  not  many 
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[     years  ago,  is  now  reduced,  in  most  parts  1780),  which  vary  from  one  death  iir 

of  tie  kingdom,  to  about  one  in  twelve.  31,  to  one  death  in  42,  is  deduced  an 

Jail  fever,  which  was  once  so  common  average  rate    of   mortality,  t.  «.  one 

and  fatal,  should  it  notv  ever  happen  to  death  in  37*  or  38,  of  the  existing  po- 

shew  itself,  is  immediately  subdued ;  pulation.    This  becomes  one  in  45  in 

and  what  with  the  palpable  benefits —  the  year  1790 ;  one  in  48  in  1800 ;  one 

at  last  well  understood— of  ventilation,  in  54  in  1810;  and  one  in  60  in  Eng- 

fumigating,   white-washing,   disinfect-  land  and  Wales  in  the  ten  years  precede 

ing,  and  the  superior  skill  evinced  in  ing  1820  *." 

the  regulation  of  uur  hospitals,  prisons,  Busching,  the  geographer,  calculates 
workhouses,  and  fleets,  a  signal  triumph  the  average  mortality  of  all  countries 
has  been  achieved  by  the  influence  of  (taking  towns  and  villages  together)  to 
medical  principles  over  the  ravages  of  be  from  one  in  32,  to  one  in  37.  About 
pestilence.  The  recent  strikingly  pro-  eighty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  a 
gressive  increase  of  population,  too,  be  surprising  improvement  in  the  physical 
it  observed,  has  been  contemporaneous  condition  of  man  has  progressively  deve- 
with  the  improvements  in  medicine  to  loped  itself.  In  almost  every  civilized 
which  we  have  already  alluded, — so  country  ofEurope  we  find  the  annual  pro- 
much  for  those  who  would  indulge  in  portion  of  deaths  considerably  diminish- 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  nothing  new  ed,  and  continuing  to  diminish,  rela- 
in  medical  science,  and  that  it  rather  tively  to  the  particular  circumstances 
retrogrades  than  advances.  in  which  each  country  is  placed ;  and 
In  the  digest  of  the  Parliamentary  in  Britain  the  value  of  life  is  nearly 
population  returns  of  1821,  Mr.  Rick-  doubled,  if  we  compare  Buschiog's  rate 
man  calculated  the  diminishing  annual  of  one  in  32,  with  the  rate  afforded  by 
mortality  of  Great  Britain  to  be  as  fol-  the  census  of  1821,  of  about  one  in  60. 
lo^vs :— >  Further,  according  to  the  conclusions 

of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Mr.  Rickman, 

In  1780.  oDe  died  out  of  every  40  ^r.    Milne,    Mr.  Rnlaison,    and  Dr. 

17^0  1™^^^^^^^  45  ®"'^^  Hawkins,  in  England  ;  Dr.  Vil- 

^g^ ^j  lerm^,  in  France;  and  Dr.  Casper,  in 

1810..  ."!.*.."!."...'."""!... 49or 50.  Germany;    the  mean  duration  of  hu- 
man life  has  been  everywhere  improved 

In  his  present  work  there  is  some  va-  throughout  Europe  within  the  last  cen- 

riation,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  excess,  in  ^ury-    ^^  this  coontryi  it  is  calculated, 

the  account  of  those  decennary  periods;  «!»»' the  mean  duration  to  the  middle 

but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  until  classes,  which  appears  to  have  been  no 

within  the  last  thirty  years,  not  much  "><»"e  than  about  37  years,  at  the  close 

accuracy  in  statistical  returns  of  this  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rose  to  52, 

sort  could  be  attained.    "  The  increas-  ■'  **>«  expiration  of  the  eighteenth, 

ed  duration  of  life  in  England  is  a  phe-  a^^  >»  ^^1  be  fully  credited  that  a 

nomenon  which  has  attracted  more  no-  change   equally   encouraging    in    the 

tice  abroad  than  at  home,  but  seems  health  and  duration  of  life  of  our  entire 

now  to  be  generally  admitted  by  those  population  has  taken  place, 
who  have  studied  the  subject  with  the       Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which. 

bestmeansofarrivingatawelUfounded  upon  touching  this  subiect,  it  seemed 

conviction.    FromJ  the  parish  register  worth  while  to  lay  before  our  readers, 

returns  of  the  decennary  years  of  the  Mr.  Rick  man's  new  volume,  however, 
greater  part  of  the  last  century  (1/00—  •  population  Betanii  of  laai,  p.  28. 
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eontainf  many  Unportaiit  detaHs,  which 
we  cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  con- 
clude without  f(lancinji^  at.  His  statis- 
tical history  of  the  metropolis  is  highly 
interesting.  Among  other  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  we  find  in  it  relative  to 
the  component  parts  of  the  Babylon, 
after  describing  London  within-the- 
walls,  he  says : — 

«*  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  centary 
the  population  (of  this  part  of  the  city) 
was  not  much  less  than  140,000,  as 
proved  by  deduction  from  the  parish 
registers ;  and  the  annual  mortality  was 
as  one  to  twenty  of  that  population. 
Fortunately  for  the  health  of  the  citi« 
zens,  space  is  become  more  valuable  for 
warehouses  than  for  human  habitation, 
so  that  the  population  within  the  walls 
is  diminished  to  55,779>  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  one  in  f arty. ^' 

One  in  forty  is  certainly  a  very  grati- 
fy ingly  low  average,  scarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe* , 
The  mortality  of  Paris  is  about  1  in  32; 
of  Naples,  I  in  28 ;  Vienna,  1  in  26 ; 
Rome,  1  in  25 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1 
in  24t. 

The  account  of  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
i«  worth  extracting : — 

"  The  Bills  of  Mortality,  from  which 
the  lifth  division  of  the  metropolis  is 
designated,  reqnire  some  explanation. 
London  used  always  to  suffer  heavily 
from  the  plague,  and  in  the  great  pesti- 
lence which,  originating  in  the  East  in 
1345,  reached  England  in  1348,  it  seems 
well  established  that  100,000  persons 
died  and  were  buried  in  the  city.  In 
1563  above  20.000  persons  died  of  the 
plague;  in  1692  above  16.000;  and  in 
1603  more  than  3G.000.  This  friM|uent 
recurrence  caused  the  establishment  of 
notices,  called  Weekly  Bills  of  Morta- 
lity, which  were  kept  and  published  by  the 
parish-clerks,  as  a  warning  to  the  court, 
iind  to  others  to  leave  London,  when- 
ever the  plague  became  more  fatal  than 
usual.  In  the  year  1626,  above  35,000 
persons  died  of  tlie  plague ;  in  the  year 
1636  above  10,000;  and  68,596  persons 

^  •  Olatgove  t*  said  to  have  a  mortalitT  of  bat  J 
Ui45. 
t  See  Dr.  BUsel  Hawkins's  Med.  Stat. 


died  in  the  last  great  plicae  of  IG65 
The  coiiflngration  which  destroyed  the 
whole  city  occurred  in  1 666,  after  whicb 
the  plague  languished,  and  finally  dis- 
appears from  the  Bills  of  Monality  k 
1672.  The  somewhat  obsolete  oaioes 
of  diseases  in  these  bills  have  injared 
their  reputation,  and  in  some  of  the 
large  parishes  they  are  diseontioned. 
The  population  of  this  division  of  the 
metropolis  >vas  326,000  at  the  beKiDDiag 
of  the  last  century :  it  now  amoants  to 
760,000." 

These  are  particulars  which  it  would 
lie  useful  sometimes  to  rem  ember,  es* 
pecially  when  we  see  "  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality'* about  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
all  their  stupid  blundering  and  inaccii- 
racies,  running  the  round  of  the  news* 
papers.    How  much  importance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  said  bills  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  "  in  some  of 
the  large  parishes  they    are   disconti- 
nued ;"  that  they  only  relate  at  best  to 
less  than  half  the  whole  peculation  of 
the  metropolis,  and  that  in  the  metro- 
polis generally,  with  all  its  reputed  care 
of  parish  registers,  about  8000  burials 
are  deficient  annually*. 

There  are  some  curious  particulars 
in  the  Statement,  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  returns  before  us  have 
been  made ;  but  these  we  are  obliged 
to  pass  over,  as  well  as  the  large  portion 
of  the  volume  which  is  composed  of 
tables  and  details  of  the  most  obvious 
and  vital  interest  to  the  politician.  For 
us,  be  it  enough  to  have  made  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  on  the  general  summary 
of  information  which  the  volume  con- 
tains. In  the  teeth  of  Malthus  and  his 
inhumanities,  we  rejoice  in  the  authen- 
tic record  which  we  here  possess  of  the 
enlarged  resources  of  the  country :  we 
fear  no  plethora  from  a  superabundant 
population. 

*  Population  Returns,  page  38. 
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Wjs  this  day  present  our  readers   wiiU 
some  very  important  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera^  chiefly   by  gentlemea 
who  have  witnessed  and  treated  it  in 
this   country.    One  of  these  commu- 
nicatioDS  is  frooi  the   pen  of  a  cor- 
respondent   in    Edinburgh,     and    we 
cannot  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  our  admiration  of 
the  means  adopted  in  that  city  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  visitation.    A 
Board  of  Health  has  been  formed,  com- 
prising the  names  of  many  of  the  most 
influential  gentlemen  of  the  place,  and 
with  such  a  host  of  talent  in  its  medical 
department  as  mast  command  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  public.    Five  hospitals 
have  been  prepared  in  different  districts 
of  the  town  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  poor,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  scientific  and  well-directed  efforts 
will  now  be  made  to  put  to  the  test  of 
clinical  ex |ierience  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  proposed — particularly 
galvanism — different  kinds  of  emetics — 
neutral  salts ~and  others,  with  regard 
to  which  the  accounts  at  present  are  so 
contradictory  that  it  is   impossible  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  inference*.  From 
the  correspondence  which  we  have  esta- 
blished, we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  supply  our  readers  with  the  earliest 
and  most  important  information  on  the 
subject.    We  understand  that  in  Edin- 
burgh six  stations  have  been  opened  for 
the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  indigent, 
and  that  at  present  5S0O  quarts  of  good 
soup,  and  6500  rations  of  bread  are  daily 
dibtributed.    This   is,    indeed,    setting 
about  the  thing  in  the  right   way,  and 
the  northern  metropolis  has.  shewn  an 
example  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
imitated  elsewhere. 


*  We  obterTe  It  utatcd  in  One  of  the  Edinbarah 
lApcra  that  ^alTanltm  has  been  ■uccessfony 
employed  In  Scotland. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  AJedieml 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
You  will  oblige  ipe  by  inserting  the  en- 
closed in  the  Gazette  next  Saturday. 
1  am  not  hostile  to  the  bill,  but  to  the 
money^iraffic ;  and  shall  be  happy  to 
state  my  arguments  more  at  length  in 

{rour  next  number,  if  you  will  give  me 
eave. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

B.Travers. 

Bruton-Street,  Feb.  2, 1682. 

Observations  respectfully  addresed  ta 
Members  of  Parliament. 

The  Anatomy  Bill,  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  so  objection- 
able in  some  material  points,  that  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  its 
operation  and  consequences,  should  it 
pass  into  a  legal  enactment,  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired. 

The  source  of  supply  is  so  easy  and 
ample,  that  although  fenced  by  atroag 
restraints  in  the  shape  of  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  its  conditions,  on  the 
part  of  buyer  and  seller,  it  will  still  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  worst  passions  of 
men ;  and  not  only  encourage  a  repe- 
tition of  the  nefarious  crimes  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light,  but  will 
assist  to  screen  them  from  detection. 
A  man  who  would  commit  murder  for 
ten  pounds,  would  not  shrink,  under 
urgent  circumstances,  to  do  it  for  twQ, 
The  absence  of  the  motive  is  the  only 
security  againt  the  propensity,  and  the 
motive  is  the  most  powerful  of  all— -the 
love  of  money. 

In  every  instance  (and  it  is  to  be  fear* 
ed  there  are  many)  in  which  a  lodging- 
house-keeper  has  a  poor  and  friendless 
inmate,  the  body  of  that  inmate  may 
become  a  security  against  loss,  and  an 
incentive  to  murder. 

Nor  could  thelicensing  of  anatomical 
schools,  nor  hedging  round  the  license 
with  legal  penalties,  much  less  leaving 
the  violation  of  the  law  to  the  exclusive 
cognizance  of  the  Attorney-General, 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  oi  burking, 
so  long  as  the  transfer  of  bodies  is  a 
matter  of  legal  traffic  by  sale  and  pur« 
chase. 

The  desiderata  fur  tlie  common  inte- 
rests and  protection  of  the  public  and 
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the  medical  professioD,  and  they  are  in- 
separable, are^ 

i.  The  legalization  of  anatomy. 

I  f.  The  licensing  of  schools  of  ana- 
tomy, and  the  prohibition  to  practice 
anatomy,  except  in  the  licensed  schools, 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Excepting  al- 
ways such  examinations  to  ascertain  the 
appearances  after  death,  as  are  prac- 
tised by  permission  or  desire  of  rela- 
tives, in  the  house  in  which  the  de- 
ceased died. 

Hi.  The  official  registration  of  the 
licenses. 

IV.  The  official  supervision  of  the 
schools  by  inspectors  duly  authorized. 

V.  To  permit  resident  owners  and 
masters  of  houses,  governors  or  super- 
intendants  of  institutions,  public  and 
private,  of  every  denomination,  to  de- 
fiver  up,  for  anatomical  purposes,  the 
dead  bodies  of  persons,  their  lodgers 
or  inmates,  who  have  died  without 
friends,  or  whose  relations  consent  to 
such  appropriation,  the  contrary  not 
having  been  expressed  by  such  persons 
before  death,  to  a  licensed  anatomical 
school,  through  the  medium  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  inapector,  pro- 
Tided  always,  a  certificate  of  the  illness 
and  cause  of  death  by  a  duly  authorized 
medical  practitioner'  be  delivered  with 
the  body. 

VI.  To  require  that  the  certificate 
delivered  with  each  body  should  be  re- 
gistered by  the  teacher  of  the  school  to 
which  such  body  is  conveyed ;  and  that 
the  register  be  always  open  to  the  li- 
censing authorities. 

VII.  To  provide  a  salary  for  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  inspect  and  superin- 
tend the  transfer  of  dead  bodies,  out  of 
a  fund  arising  from  the  supply  of  the 
schools. 

VIII.  To  make  it  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine' or  imprisonment  at 
the  suit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  fur  any 
person  to  obtain  money  in  or  by  the 
aforesaid  transfer,  or  by  the  safe  of 
bodies. 

The  bill  is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  sug- 
gests the  source  of  supply  above-men- 
tioned ;  the  delivery  of  certificates,  and 
the  appointment  of  inspectors ;  and  as 
it  repeals  the  offensive  penal  statute 
condemning  the  bodies  of  murderers  to 
dissection;  but  the  removal  of  this 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  others,  even  more  odious.  No 
punishment  can  reach  the  dead,  nor. 
does  any  enactment  of  this  description 


produce  any  salutary  influence  upon  the 
Jiving.  But  that  should  not  be  made  by 
association  odious,  which  the  lawstif 
humanity  render  indispensable— Wz. 
the  dissection  of  the  dead  human  body; 
therefore  the  substitution  of  other 
posthumous  penalties  is  object iooabJe, 
not  to  say  disgraceful,  in  an  ag^e  and 
country  emerged  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. 

I  tliink  it  may  fairly  be  qnestioned, 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  is  the  proper  p^i^on 
in  whom  to  vest  the  power  of  graotiag 
licenses  for  schools  of  anatomy,  and  ap- 
pointing inspectors  fur  their  reg^ulation. 

it  is  with  the  deepest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  bill,  and  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  its  speedy  and  full 
success  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  promotion  of  science,  that  I  offer  ai 
such  a  moment  these  observations.    Bat 
as  it  would  be  more  consistent   irith  a 
sense  of  moral  duty  that  ten  should  die 
for  want  of  anatomical  knowledge  in 
the  surgeon,  than  that  one  should  be 
murdered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that   knowledge,  let  the  temptation  to 
assassination,  now  unhappily  discorered 
to  be  equally  easy  of  perpetration  and 
cnncealmeut,    be  removed  —  first,    by 
rendering  bodies    an  illegal  object  of 
traffic,  and  then  by  opening  the  abundant 
sources    of    supply   above-mentioned. 
But  while  they  can  be  bought  and  sold, 
the  fluctuations  of  a  marxct,  perfectly 
undefined  by  license   or   nualification,. 
will  furnish  a  continual  inducement  to 
burking. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  injuriou* 
to  the  interests  of  the  medical  proJeswon, 
as  well  as  to  those  (»f  the  public  at  large, 
that  anatomy  shuuld  be  practised  except 
in  licensed  schools,  or  that  licenses 
shouhl  be  granted  withont  due  examina- 
tion  ot  the  claims  of  applicants  by  com- 
petent authorities. 

Benjamin  Tratbas,  F.R.S. 

Surgeon  to  St.  ThoiDM*i  HoipltaL 
Bniton-Street,  Jan.  80,  1682. 


MEDICOCHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Tuesday,  Jan.  24, 1882^ 

Mr.  Lawbkkcb  in  the  Cbaih. 

Pathology  of  the  Glands  and  Spleen — Stypiieid 

ErperinuHtt. 
Thb  Secretary   proceeded  to   read  the  re- 
mainder of  Dr.  Hodgkin^a  paper  on  certaia 
appeaiances  of  the  glands  and  spleen  :— 
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Another  morbid  nppeanioce  (according  to 
Dr.  Hodgkio)  is  Bomelimes  presented  by  the 
spleen ;  it  is  partially  indurated,  and  suffers 
a  loss  of  coloar  ;  its  balk  is  diminished,  and 
it  bears,  at  first  sight,  a  good  deal  of  theap- 
pesrance  of  tubercle.    This  change  appears 
to  begin  with  a  sort  of  partial  apoplexy  of  the 
organ,  and  when  the  effusion  of  blood  (whe- 
ther spontaneous  or  from  injury)  is  recent, 
the  part  affected  is  distinguished  from  the 
sound  part  by  its  deep  venous  hue.     After  a 
time  it  becomes  brownish,  and,  in  short,  the 
change  is   precisely  similar   to  that  which 
takra  place  in  apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  and  even 
in  cerebral  apoplexy  :   the  portion  of  the 
spleen  thus  altered   may  yet  retain  its  vita- 
lity.    and   merely  a  thin   semi-transparent 
boundary  may  seem  to  separate  the  altered 
from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  organ.  Al- 
though the  derangement  in  question  may 
remain  stationary  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  yet  it  would  teem  to  predispose  the 
adjoining,  parts  for  changes  arising  either 
from  external  force  or  unusual  detention.^- 
Mary  Hamblin  was  admitted  into    Guy's 
Hospital,  in  a  state  of  mania ;  she  was  the 
mother  of  twins,  whom  she  bad  suckled  for 
sixteen  months,  aud  being  a  spare  and  deli- 
cate woman,  was  greatly  reduced  thereby. 
For  some  time  before  her  admission  she  com- 
plained of  her  head,  and  was  apprehensiTO 
of  insanity :  restraint,  approaching  to  vio- 
lence, had  apparently  been  employed.  Whilst 
in  the  Hospital  she  generally  lay  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  but  was  occasionally  delirious. 
She  died  in  six  days  after  her  admission. — 
hapeetion.    The  brain  presented  nothing  re- 
markable ;  the  contents  of  the  chest  were 
bealihy  ;  the  liver  seemed  healthy  in  form 
and  texture,  but  its  convex  surface  was  mot- 
tled with  spots  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the 
spleen  was  of  its  natural  size,  and  of  a 
healthy  appearance,  with  the  exception  of 
some  spots  of  a  darkish  venous  hoe,  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  which  were  of  somewhat  a 
lighter  colour.    On  ratting  into  the  spleen 
those  spots  were  found  to  consist  of  portions 
of  the  organ  indurated  by  coagulated  venous 
blood.      It  appeared  probable  that   these 
changes,  both  in  liver  and  spleen,  were  the 
effects  produced  by  the  means  employed  for 
restraint  during  her  insanity. — Daniel  Pa- 
trick, a  patient,  whose  case  is  on  record  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  presented  a  spleen  rather 
large,  and  at  first  appearing  to  be  tubercu- 
lous, but  upon  closer  exammation,  proving 
to  be  merely  dependant  on  peculiar  altera- 
tion of  structure.    Several  other  cases  were 
then  adduced  by  Dr.  Hodgkio,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
detail ;  in  one  of  them,  that  of  Maria  Low- 
tlier,  the  derangement  in  the  structure  of  the 
spleen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  indurated 
portion,  amounted  to  complete  softening,  ac- 
companied by  a  softening  in  the  central  part 
cf  the  degenerated  spot ;  and  Dr.  Hodgkiu 


was  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  the  spleen 
was  the  exciting  cause  of  a  severe  perito- 
nitis, under  which  the  patient  laboured. 
Some  remarkable  symptoms  wbich  attended 
the  same  case,  and  aeemed  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  phlebitis,  evidently  depended  on 
the  same  gangrenous  softening  of  the  spleen 
in  contact  with  the  indurated  part.  Extf  rnal 
injury  probably  gave  rise  to  the  original  de- 
rangement, and  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause  might  have  promoted  the  secondary 
affection,  by  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  in^ 
dorated  part.  It  U  possible  that  slight  ex*- 
ternal  violence  may  have  been  adequate  to 
this  efifect ;  it  may,  however,  be  made  a 
matter  of  question,  whether  intermittent 
fever  had  not  existed  here ;  in  the  cold  stage 
of  which,  the  spleen  being  gorged,  may  have 
sustained  a  partial  laceration. 

Mr.  Lanostafp  was  rather  surprised  that 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  state  of  the  liver 
in  those  cases  of  diseased  spleen.  He 
(Mr.  L.)  never  saw  an  instance  of  the  one 
organ  being  diseased  without  the  other  being 
so  too.  In  scrofulous  habits  tubercles  were 
generally  to  be  found  in  both. 

Dr.  HoDOKiN  denied  that  he  had  over- 
looked the  liver  in  his  examinations  and  de- 
tails ;  but  it  was  his  impression  that  the  ap- 
pearances he  described  were  the  results  of 
accidental  causes,  and  not  properly  connected 
with  constitutional  injuries.  In  one  or  two 
of  his  cases,  the  liver  had  some  small  tuber- 
cles in  it ;  but  he  attached  no  particular  con- 
sequence to  that  fact,  and  in  general  he  re^ 
collected  that  the  liver  was  not  apparently- 
diseased  in  the  cases  which  he  had  laid  be- 
fore the  Society. 

The  Pbestdent  now  called  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Cesar 
Hawkins,  on  some  experiments  recently  per- 
formed with  a  view  to  the  arresting  of 
hemorrhage.  The  paper  was  accordingly 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

Aceowni  tf  tome  Experiments  on  the  Use  of 
Styptiet  in  Haemorrhage  from  Artenet, 
The  experimenu  of  MM.  1*alrich  and 
Ilalmagrand,  which  were  aaid  to  have  been 
invariably  successful  in  Paris,  have  prov- 
ed to  be  less  uniformly  so  in  this  coun- 
try. Out  of  five,  three  had  proved  fatal ;  and 
in  the  other  two,  the  animals  were  killed 
before  the  time  at  which  secondary  hemor- 
rhage might  have  taken  place  had  expired. 
Most  English  surgeons  are  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Jones's  method.  Tn  180.5,  this  gentleman 
minutely  described  the  coagula,  which  are 

{>rincipally  instrumental  as  a  barrier  againit 
os<  of  blood :  he  shewed  also  the  mannt  r  in 
which  contraction  of  the  artery  added  to  the 
security  of  the  animal,  and  th«*  circumstances 
under  which  retraction  at  one  time  checks 
the  hemorrhage,  and  at  another  increases  if, 
according  to  the  kind  of  wound  which  is 
made  in  the  artery  -,  he  alto  explained  how 
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a  wounded  artery  if  Bometimet  obliterated  bj 
the  operatioD,  and  again  tbe  wound  is  com- 
pletely cicatrised  witbout  inteiferiog  with 
tbe  current  of  tbe  blood.  All  tbese  circum* 
stances,  boweTer,  bave  been  recently  de- 
scribed, as  if  for  tbe  first  time,  in  s  Frencb 
periodica],  and  tbe  effects  sttributed  solely 
to  tbe  "  new  styptic:"  but  Mr.  Hawkins 
was  induced  to  suspect  tbat  tbis  remedy  acted 
only  a  subordinate  part  in  arresting  tbe 
fammonbage.  He  accordingly  undertook  to 
demonstrate  to  some  of  tbose  wbo  bad  wit- 
nessed tbe  experiments  of  MM.  T.  and  H. 
tbe  real  principle  to  wbicb  tbe  effect  ougbt 
to  be  ascribed  ;  snd  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  tbe  inventus  of  the  styptic,  and  a  con« 
•iderable  number  of  other  spectators,  tbat 
Mr.  Hawkins  proceeded  to  shew  that,  in 
most  instances,  be  could  arrest  tbe  bemor- 
rbage  as  well  witbout  tbe  styptic  as  with  it. 

In  Dr.  Jones's  experiments,  tbe  free  pas> 
■age  of  the  blood  from  tbe  wounded  artery 
was  prevented  by  ligatures  in  tbe  skin,  tbe 
blood  forcing  its  way  into  tbe  cellular  tex- 
ture, and  there  becoming  coagulated.  M. 
Halmagrand's  mode  is,  to  place  three  small 
compresses  of  cotton  dipped  in  his  '*  liquide 
bamoMtatique"  upon  the  wound  of  tbe  ar- 
tery, and  retain  them  tbere  by  tbe  fingers 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  a  single  liga- 
ture is  drawn  through  tbe  skin,  merely  to 
prevent  tbe  compresses  from  being  throws 
out  of  tbe  wound. 

Experiment  J. — Tbe  carotid  artery  of  a 
sbeep  was  wounded  longitudinally  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch,  and  in  tbe  aperture  were 
placed  three  small  compresses  dipped  in  de* 
coction  of  galls.  After  holding  them  there 
with  tba  fingers  for  ten  minutes,  a  siugle 
ligature  was  put  through  the  skin,  and  the  fin« 
gers  were  withdrawn  ;  tbe  compresses  were 
removed  on  the  second  day  :  it  was  on  tbe 
tenth  day  that  the  sheep  died,  in  cousequenoe 
of  another  experiment  on  the  opposite  ca^ 
rotid.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
wound  made  in  this  experiment,  had  become 
perfectly  closed  by  lympb»  witbout  any  coa- 
gulum  to  intermpt  the  passage  of  tbe  blood. 

Exp.  2.— -Tbe  artery  of  another  sbeep  was 
divided  transversely  to  half  its  diameter. 
M.  Halmaerand,  who  assisted  at  tlie  ope- 
ration, bad  so  much  difficulty  in  finding 
tbe  vessel,  tbat  before  Mr.  Hawkins  could 
press  tbe  artery  against  the-vertebrn  with  hie 
fingers,  the  animal  lost  a  pint  of  blood,  and 
fainted :  when  it  revived,  the  artery  began 
again  to  bleed ;  upon  tbis,  three  compresses, 
moistened  with  Rospmi*s  styptic,  were  placed 
upon  tbe  wound.  Uo  bamiorrbage whatever 
occurred. 

Exp.  3.— Mr.  Hawkins  cut  out  a  circular 
portion  of  tbe  carotid  artery,  and  applied 
compresses  dipped  in  water  only ;  the  animal 
was  very  restless,  and  coagulation  was  thus 
prevented.  It  was  found  necessary,  tbere- 
wre,  to  alter  tbe  experiment  by  uniting  tbe 
skin  with  a  continued  suture ;  so  coarsely. 


however,  tbat  upon  removing  the  fiolpers  s»^ 
only  was  tbe  wound  instantly  filled  witi 
blood,  but  a  good  deal  escaped  also  bet»fvt 
tbe  sutures ;  no  farther  haemorrhage  eBaoed. 

Exp.  4. — ^Tbe  left  carotid  of  tbe  afaeep  vsei 
in  Exp.  9  was  laid  bare,  and  a  conaidierabjf 
portion  of  it  removed.  Compresses  dippe< 
in  plain  water  were  held  on  tlio  apeitixie  iior 
tec  minutes,  and  then  a  single  ligatnxe  was 
made  in  tbe  skin.  Not  a  drop  of  biootf 
Bowed  till  next  day,  when  from  drialDiig  out 
of  a  higb  pail,  the  compresses  were  dis- 
turbed ;  hfemorrbage  ensued  slowlj,  and  tht 
animal  died  on  tbe  third  day.  This  experi- 
ment, however,  as  well  as  tbe  following  ooe* 
was  performed  under  rather  nnfavoorabk 
circumstances,  as  tbe  opposite  caxotid  bad 
been  already  operated  on,  leaving  only  tbe 
vertebral  arteries  to  convey  blood  to  the 
bead ;  but  tbe  same  circurastanoes,  at  tb« 
same  time,  render  Experiments  1  sod  9  still 
more  striking. 

Experiment  5. — A  hook  was  placed  under 
the  left  carotid  of  tbe  sbeep  employed  in 
Exp.  1  ;  sutures  were  then  passed  tbroagli 
the  skin ;  and  tbe  artery  having  been  drawn 
up,  a  circular  portion  of  it  was  removed,  and 
the  vessel  suffered  to  recede.  Tbe  sutares 
were  then  drawn,  so  as  nearly,  bat  not 
completely,  to  stop  the  bleeding.  After  a 
copious  baemorrlmge  for  a  few  seconds,  no 
more  blood  flowed  until  tbe  third  day,  when 
it  began  to  trickle  from  tbe  wound  :  on  tbe 
fourth  day  the  animal  died. 

In  all  these  experiments  it  appears  tbat 
tbe  flow  of  blood  was  arrested  for  a  time  ; 
the  shortest  period  at  which  aecoodsi^ 
bsmorrbage  took  place  being  twenty  hours. 
And  out  of  three  experioicnis  performed 
after  the  manner  of  M.  Halmas;rand,  though 
without  using  bis  **  Liquide,"  two  were  per- 
manently successful. 

From  these  considerations  Mr.  Hawkins 
wonld  infer,  1,  That  it  is  possible  by  pres- 
sure for  ten  minutes  upon  an  artery,  in  a 
ruarly  «pm  wound,  with  small  compresses 
moistened  in  various  liquids,  to  check 
hemorrhage  from  an  artery  cut  transversly 
or  longitudinally,  or  from  wbicb  a  portion 
has  been  removed.  Dr.  Jones*s  experiments 
were  made  with  ehted  tooundu  9,  That  a 
circular  aperture  made  in  an  artery  can  be 
vlosed  by  allowing  a  diffused  aneurism  to  take 
place  in  tbe  soft  parts  around  the  atlery, 
after  Dr.  Jones's  manner  3  Tbat  the  pres- 
sure, whether  from  tbe  compresses  or  tbe 
diffused  aneurum,  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple—the  formation  of  coagnlum,  and  sub- 
scK)uently  tbe  deposition  of  lymph,  uniting 
the  cut  edges  of  tbe  wound,  or  joiaing  tbe 
coagula  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  4.  Tliat 
if  this  coagulation  take  place  imperfectly,  or 
the  coagula  be  disturbed,  hferooTrfaage  will 
ensue.  5,  'iliat  it  is  probable  that  styp- 
tics, whether  applied  directly,  or  ukenia- 
temally,  can  only  act  in  two  ways— first,  by 
inducing  contraction  of   the  coats  of  the 
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bleeding  artexy  ;  or,  tecoodly,  by  promoting 
coagalation^  which  eome  styptics  positively 
do— the  decoction  of  galls,  for  instance,  and 
M.    llaimagrand's    "  liquide ;"    either    of 
wbicb,  mixed  with  Ctesh  blood,  instantly  coa- 
gulates it.    Ruspini's  styptic,  however,  and 
plain  water,  neitlier  of  which  produces  this 
effect,  have  yet  the  power,  as  appears  from 
the  preceding  experiments,  of  arresting  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  the  flow  of  blood, 
even  from    the  worst  kinds  of  transverse 
wound.     The  action  of  styptics  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  only  secondary  to  pressure  in 
staying  haemorrhage.     6.  That  the  effects  of 
both  pressure  and  styptics  are  precarious^ 
even  in  brutes,  and  a  fortiori  should  not  be 
depended  on  in  man,  to  the  dispensing  with 
the   ligature.     And,  lastly,  that  while  he 
(Mr.  H.)  deprecated  the  idea  of  styptics 
being  relied  upon  in  wounds  of  large  arteries, 
he  admitted  that  sometimes  in  the  cases  of 
smaller  vessels  they  might  be  usefully  cm- 
ployed  as  auxilieritfs.      In  conclusion,    he 
should  have  as  much  pleasure  in  acknow* 
Jedging  the  fact,  should  further  experience 
prove  that  the  Liquid  Hamo&Uttique  of  M.  M. 
Talrich  and  Halmagrand  was  really  superior 
to  other  styptics,  as  he  always  had  in  ascrib- 
ing to  their  distini^uished  countryman,  Par6, 
the'  revival   of  the    still    greater    security 
against  hasmorrhage  afforded  by  the  ligature. 
Some  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
tbis  interesting  paper,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Lakobtaff  found  fault  with  the  term 
contractility,  employed  by    Mr.   Hawkins, 
without  the  admission  of  the  existence  of 
tbat    property  in   a  muscular    coat  of  the 
vessels. 

Mr.  Hawxins  did  not  conceive  it  at  all 
necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  about  the  muscularity  or 
non-muscularity  of  arteries :  it  was  sufficient 
to  know  that  these  vessels  possessed  a 
6brou8  texture,  in  which  the  contractile 
power  resided.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Guthrie ^s 
work  on  the  arteries,  for  a  striking  example 
of  this  contractile  power  residing  in  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  axillary  artery,  where  the 
tfboalder  was  torn  off  with  a  grape  shot. 

The  Pt^esident  entirely  concurred  with 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  bis  view  of  the  contractile 
power  of  wounded  arteries;  and  he  ap- 
proved in  especial  the  use  of  the  term 
contractility,  as  not  involving  any  hypothe- 
sis with  regard  to  the  structure  by  which  that 
power  was  exercised. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  took  the  same  view  of  the  question, 
and,  with  reference  to  styptics,  gave  it  as 
bis  opinion  tbat  pressure,  by  facilitating  the 
formation  of  a  clot,  was  the  best  remedy  for 
haemorrhage  :  he  exposed  the  futility  of  Sir 
Charles  Scudamore*8  alum  styptics. 

A4r.  Hawkins,  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  gave  a  summary  account  of  the 
resvlts  of  Dr»  Jones's  experimcut9.->Ad- 
Joamcd. 
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Gkorge  Moore,    Fsq.  F.S.A.  Vice-Pices. 
IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr,  Brande  an  the  refining  of  Gold  and  Silver, 

This  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  present 
seseion,  we  found  a  very  numerous  assem« 
blage  of  the  members  and  their  friends,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institution,  at  an  early 
hour ;  who,  after  examining  various  natural 
and  mecltanical  curiosities,  adjcurned  to  the 
Theatre,  where  Professor  Brande  explained, 
in  his  usual  perspicuous  manner,  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  lately  made  in 
the  art  of  refining  gold  and  silver.  This 
process,  which  has  been  introduced  into  our 
mint,  has  been,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us 
in  our  own  defence  ;  for  had  we  not  resorted 
to  it,  all  our  gold  and  silver  coin  would  have 
disappeared,  and  been  returned  to  os  in  the 
form  of  bars. 

It  is  well  known  that  native  metals  ore 
seldom  pure,  and  even  when  reduced  by  or- 
dinary means,  some  traces  of  admixture  ore 
easily  to  be  found.  Thus  gold  very  frequently 
contains  silver,  and,  on  the  contrary,  silver 
gold,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  the  gold  in  a  silver 
ore  be  in  too  minute  proportion  to  repay  the 
cost  of  separation,  it  is  left ;  and  so  likewise 
when  silver  occurs  in  gold,  in  lead,  &c. 
Now  the  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  would  repay  the  cost  of  separation 
has  been  much  lessened  of  late ;  so  that 
what  formerly  could  not  have  been  extracted 
without  loss,  may  now  be  separated  with 
profit :  even  so  little  as  five  grains,  or  even 
as  two  grains,  of  gold  in  the  pound  of  silver, 
may  be,  under  certain  circumstances  on  the 
large  scale,  extracted  with  advantage  ;  and 
thus  the  precious  metals  which  formerly 
were  sunk  in  the  alloy  are  now  replaced  by 
others  of  less  value,  and  oar  present  gold 
coin  contains  no  silver,  and  our  silver  coin 
no  gold :  hence  it  is  that  the  sovereigns 
lately  issued  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
those  of  a  few  years  back,  and  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent hue  to  the  older  guineas.  Indeed ,  so 
well  is  the  difference  and  its  cause  under- 
stood, that  it  has  become  an  object  of  trade, 
especially  in  France,  where,  if  you  pay  any 
amount  in  gold,  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper 
will  sort  the  paler  from  the  yellower  coins, 
considering  the  latter  as  currency,  but  re- 
serving the  former  for  sale  at  a  premium  ; 
for  the  admixture  of  silver,  on  which  the 
paler  hue  depends,  will  be  extracted  and  re- 
placed by  copper,  to  render  the  whole  stan* 
dard  gold.  The  possibility  of  this  separa- 
tion is  nothing  new  ;  the  profitable  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  is  the  ool^  novelty» 
and  this  depends  on  the  substitution  of  sul- 
phuric for  nitric  acid  in  the  process,  and  on 
the  cheapness  ats^hich  the  former  can  now 
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be  made.    The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

Add  to  the  gold  from  which  the  silver  is 
to  be  extracted,  two  or  three  parts  of  silver 
(for  without  such  addition  the  silver  would 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid), 
fuse,  and  granulate,  by  pouring  the  molten 
metal  into  water :  then  boil  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  during  ebullition,  oxygen  from  the 
sulphuric  acid  will  convert  the  silver  into  an 
oxide,  sulphurous  acid  in  a  gaseous  form 
escaping,  while  the  gold  remains  unaltered ; 
the  oxide  of  silver  which-  is  held  in  solution 
is  sabsequently,  by  inmiersiag  plates  of  cop- 


per, precipitated  in  a  metaOie'ftim ;  it  ii 
pure,  and  only  requires  mehia^,  ad  u 
teehnically  known  as  water  silwer.  The  99^ 
phate  of  copper,  the  "refuse  of  Ibis  opcf» 
tion,  is  a  merchantable  article,  and  tbe  ml' 
phurous  acid  gas  may  be  again  coavexted  i»- 
to  sulphuric ;  so  that,  if  eeononicaHy  per- 
formed, nothing  need  be  lost.  Thm  |tfoc«« 
for  the  separation  of  gold  is  a  eooatcrpirt 
of  that  for  the  sepetatiiltt  of-aUvvr,  whki 
may,  perhaps,  be  rendaced  still  moce  akmfk 
by 'two  ubles  which  were  exhifaited  byihs 


by  two  Ut 
Irofessor. 


ortionals  \ 
ric  acid,  < 
2=80        V 


2  Proportionals 
Sulpuric 
40x2= 


Sulphuric  acid,  40 


^Sulphuxoos  acid,  3f 

cOxygen    8X110  silver. 


Sulphuric  acid,   40  X  153  Oxide  of  silver. 


2  Proportionals 
of 
Sulphate  of  Silver, 
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ltd  Sulphate  of  silver. 
250  Crystallised  Persulphate  of  Copper. 


160  Dry  Persulphate  of  Copper+Water,  90 
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Oxygen,  8x2=16 
Sulphuric  Acid,  40x^=80 
Silver,  llOX 2=220 


Copper,  64 


Ma.  Hc;mi*s  new  forms  of  experiments 
on  capillary  attraction,  almost  made  us  think 
that  there  was  less  absurdity  than  we  had 
been  wont  to  b^'lieve  in  the  nursery  tale  of 
catching  water  in  a  sieve  ;  for  he  absolutely 
suspends  a  globe  of  water  in  a  vessel  of  wire 
gause.  llie  principle  is  not  new,  but  the 
application  is  ingenious;  it  depends  upon 
the  law  that  wben  the  perforations  in  the 
gause  or  sieve  are  so  small  that  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  particles  of  the  film  of  wa- 
ter between  them  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  then  the  film  of  water  ren- 
ders the  sieve  a  close  vessel,  and  this  inte- 
rior globe  of  water  is  contained  within  it. 

Ma.  BaocKE don's  new  pen  is  very  ugly, 
bat,  like  other  things  which  do  not  boast  ex- 
ternal beauty,  it  appears  endowed  with  many 
useful  and  ^excellent  Qualities.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  aescription  of  it ;  and 
this  is  the  less  needed,  as,  in  a  few  days,  «e 
prophecy  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  almost 
every  one.  It  differs  from  all  other  pens, 
in  the  slit  being  oblique  instead  of  straight  ; 
by  which  means  a  very  agreeable  elasticity 
is  given  to'  steel,  as  well  as  to  quills  and 
other  materials. 

.'  On  Friday,  January  27tli,  Mr.  Faraday 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  '*  Dr. 
Johnwn*i  rtmarcha  reUtivt  to  the  genus  PUlz 
naria ;"  but  we  are  unavoidably  obliged  to 
postpone  oer  report  of  it  until  next  week, 
through  want  of  room. 

READ  S  STOMACH  PUMP. 
Wa  are  requested  by  Mr.  Read,  uf  Regent- 
Circus,  to  correct  a  mistake  in  our  notice  of 
Jukes's  syringe.  It  was  stated  that  the  lat- 
ter had  the  priority  of  invention,  whereas  it 
npears  that  the  reverse  u  the  fact. 
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Part  I.»Lbcturb  XIX. 

New  Formatiorw^e&faifmed, 
I  WAS  Bpeaking,  gentlemen,  at  the  laat  lec- 
tare,  of  one  of  the  non-analogous  formations, 
or  on«  of  those  depoeitions  which  is  unlike 
any  thing  in  the  healthy  body.  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  tabercle  which  is  often  called  a 
scrofulous  tubercle,  and  occasionally  has  the 
woid  tubercle  applied  to  it  alone,  at  least  an 
attempt  is  now  made  by  the  French  so  to 
limit  the  expression. 

TvbereU, 
I  mentioned  that  this  new  deposition  is  of  a 
Ifiable  nitture,  cbeesv  in  texture,  and  opaque ; 
that  originally  it  is  semi-transparent  and 
greyish ;  that  it  afterwards  becomes  yel- 
lowish; that  it  softens  down  generally  in 
the  centre,  bat  sometimes  at  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  that  pas  will  take  its  place  to  a  great 
extent,  bat  that  flakes  of  it  are  still  seen  in 
the  pus ;  and  that  the  whole  of  it  is  frequently 
discharged  together.  I  mentioned  that  in 
•dalts  it  was  particularly  seen  in  the  lungs, 
but  that  in  infants  it  was  continually  seen  in 
the  mesentery. 

These  tubercles  are  said  particularly  to 
occar  in  men  from  the  age  of  SI  to  28,  and 
in  women  especially  before  the  age  of  20. 
In  men  they  appear  later  than  'Uiey  do  in 
females.  They  are  not  confined,  aa  you  may 
suppose,  to  the  human  subject :  they  conu- 
naaliy  arise  in  brutes.  I  believe,  that  both 
in  this  country  and  at  Psris,  monkeys  gene- 
rally die  of  tubercular  disease,  end  tubercles 
are  found  in  a  large  number  of  organs.  They 
occnr  also  ia  hones,  pigs,  cows,  rabbits, 
219.-0. 


bares,  sheep,  and  birds.  It  is  said  that  a 
great  number  of  the  parrots  which  die  at  Paris 
have  tubercles.  Parrots,  like  monkeys* 
come  from  a  warm  climate,  and  ospome 
affected  by  the  coldoess  and  vicissitudes  of 
such  latitudes  as  Paris  and  our  own.  It  is 
said,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to,  know  much  of 
such  matters,  that  they  are  not  found  in 
dogs. 

Now  the  predisposing  cause  to  tubercles 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  want  of  proper 
food,  and  a  want  of  proper  external  tempe- 
rature. If  an  animal  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  likewise  in  a  damp  situation,  so  that  it  is 
exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  and  particularly 
if  it  be  fed  on  not  very  nutritions  food,  yoa 
may  in  many  instances  produce  tubercles 
at  pleasure.  I  believe  that  the  great  and 
almost  the  only  cause  of  tubercles  in  the 
human  subject,  is  the  want  of  good  food 
and  of  proper  external  temperature.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  and  moisture,  and  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  alternations  of  tempe- 
rature, will  produce  tubercles.  When  the 
disposition  to  them  is  once  produced,  it 
becomes  hereditary,  and  vou  see  children 
with  eveiy  comfort  around  them,  well  fed 
and  well  clothed,  become  at  a  certain  age 
the  victims  of  tubercular  disease.  The  dis- 
t^sition,  when  once  established,  certainly 
becomes  hereditair;  but  thousands  and 
tens  fif  thousands  me  of  tubercular  disease, 
from  exposure  to  cold,  united  with  mois- 
ture, and  the  want  of  good  food ;  and 
in  all  probability  in  a  great  measure  from 
vicissitudes  of  temperature.  However,  the 
influence  of  these  may  be  much  diminished 
by  good  food ;  by  keeping  up  a  good  fire 
whhin,  we  suffer  much  less  from  an  external 
low  temperature.  It  is  food  which  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  not  mere  stimulants, 
such  as  spirits  or  wine.  These  will  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  ;  it  mnst  be  good  nourish- 
ment, whieh  maintains  a  slow  but  constant 
fire,  if  I  may  so  speak,  within,  and  does 
not  give  merely  a  temporary  excitement, 
which  always  increases  the  injurious  effects 
of  a  subsequent  low  temperatoie. 
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This  subject,  bowoTer,  will  be  pardcnlarly 
spoken  of  wben  I  come  to  tbe  treatment  of 
phthisis,  which  is  the  great  taberculu  dis- 
ease, of  tbi0  countiy. 

This  tubercular  deposit  acquires  an  enve- 
loping membrane,  and  frequently  two.  Some- 
times you  see  no  lining  membrane ;  some- 
times the  deposit  takes  place  in  a  diffused 
manner,  and  it  is  said  then  to  be  infiltrated ; 
but  in  die  lungs  you  more*  frequentl^r  than 
otherwise  see  the  tubercular  deposit  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane ;  you  will  see  a  re- 
gular capsule:  and  in  the  interior  of  this 
membrane  you  often  find  a  softer  membrane, 
which  may  be  easily  peeled  off,  while 
the  external  is  frequently  pretty  tough. 
When  it  is  formed,  tubercular  deposit  may 
remain  for  years  without  injury ;  but  if  the 
deposition  be  very  great,  it  forms  a  source 
of  irritation.  If  a  great  quantity  be  depo- 
sited in  different  parts,  and  often,  indeed, 
where  the  deposit  is  trifling,  the  surrounding 
substance  falls  into  a  state  of  irritation,  the 
tubercular  substance  softens,  and  that  process 
takes  place  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Tbe  cavity,  when  the  matter  is  discharged, 
is  for  the  most  part  irregular ;  it  is  not  of  a 
definite  shape,  but  irregular,  and  the  parietes 
generally  grow  harder  and  harder,  and  you 
frequently  see  the  tubercular  substance  not 
entirely  discharged,  but  adhering  pretty 
firmly  to  the  sides.  These  cavities  frequently 
have  sinuses  communicating  with  the  exter- 
nal surface,  or  with  the  large  bronchial  tubes. 
When  the  tubercle  has  been  near  the  surface, 
and  that  is  very  common  in  the  case  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  the  ulcer  has  generally  a 
flabby  edge,  which  is  turned  inwards— the 
▼exy  reverse  of  what  takes  place  when  an 
ulcer  is  cancerous,  and  they  often  heal  up 
perfectly  well.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
lungs,  we  shall  see  that  occasionally  such 
cavities  do  certainly  heal 

These  tubercles  are  attended  by  no  pain, 
so  far  as  the  deposition  itself  is  concerned, 
but  the  irritation  around  is  frequently  a  cause 
of  pain ;  and  if  a  tubercle  be  near  the  surface 
of  the  lungs,  the  pleura  without  generally  falls 
into  a  state  of  inflammation,  there  is  more  or 
less  pleuritis,  and  the  person  suffers  pain  in 
the  side.  When  a  tubercle  is  producing 
much  inflammation  around,  of  course  there 
must  be  the  usual  signs  of  inflammation.  In 
the  case  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  there  is 
considerable  pain  when  active  inflammation 
is  excited. 

The  disposition  to  form  these  tubercles  is 
called  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  and  the  per- 
son is  said  to  labour  under  scrofiila  or  struma 
when  labouring  under  such  deposits  as  these. 
The  marks  of  a  constitution  so  disposed  are' 
generally  a  fair  and  fine  skin,  with  fine  soft 
hair,  a  dilated  pupil,  a  large  upper  lip ;  and 
it  is  observed,  that  when  the  internal  parts 
labour  under  scrofula— not  the  external 
parU,  but  the  inteznal  viscera— that  the  ex- 


tremities of  the  fingers  and  tlunabflpaad  eves 
of  the  toes,  become  enlarged.  It  ia  a  reniaik- 
able  drcumstancey  bat  it  condiiBally  hzp- 
pens,  that  in  a   great  nnmlHa^  of  cases  ^ 
phthisis,  and  certainly  in  scrolala  of  asaav 
other  parts,  the  liver,  and  the  meseitfex^ 
and  lymphatic  glands,  the  ends  of  tlie  fiogai 
become  enlarged.    I  presome   OmmI  a  £uzt 
scrofulous   inflammation    attaeks    tbe   !»: 
joint    Many  persons,  however,  arescrofsr 
lous  who  have  neither  a  fair  skia  nor  aet 
hair,  but  on  the  contrary  a  dark  cam{»fexicB, 
but  look  pale,  and  still  have  dilated  ps- 
pils  and  a  tumid  lip,  and  perhaps  are  pock- 
marked ;  but  those  more  particiiIarJy  dis- 
posed to  it  bave  certainly  a  fair  skin,  a  polte 
disposed  to  be  quick,  and  eJongaied  fiBger». 
When  the  disease,  however,  becemcs  esta- 
blished, when  tubercular  matter  is  deposited, 
you  see  the  ends  of  the  fingers  enlatj^,  fo 
that  the  nail  is  prominent;    it  is  )i^  an 
acorn,   exceedingly  convex,    and    the  bit 
joint  altogether  becomes  broad.     This  dis- 
ease, as  I  said,  may  undoubcedlj  bs  hei«- 
ditaxy,  and  is  so  in  a  very  large  nnajber  d 
cases.    It  is  a  disease  that  attack*  pososs 
of  all  ages,  bat  paiticolarly  in  the  early  parts 
of  life. 


goiag  to 

:--raiek 


Sekrhuu 

The  disease  of  which  I 
speak  is  rarely  seen  in  the 
seen  before  the  middle  period  of 
generally  after  the  middle  period  is  past. 
This  disease  is  scirrhus. 

In  scirrhus  it  appears  that  then  are  two 
changes — there  is  a  transformation  and  a  new 
formation.    It  would  appear  that  the  celia- 
lar  membrane  of  the  affected  parts  becomes 
exceedingly  indurated,  and  is  changed  into 
a  hard  fibrous  membrane ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  this  there  cextainly  is  a  new  deposit  of  a 
particular  descriptioiu    When  scirrhos  takes 
place,    you  wiU  see  a  firm,    sioeediagly 
hard,  unequal,  irregular  mass  $  it  is  of  a  light 
greyish  colour  at  first,  and  if  cut  into  this 
slices  it  is  semi-transparent.    Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  scirrhus,  but  it  is  hardly  cot  thia 
enough  to  shew  the  transluceacy.     fiete 
is  another  specimen,  in  which  you  see  a 
large  number  of  fibres  traversing  ia  difie- 
rent  directions,  and  between  these  there 
is  a  substance  less  white  than  the  rest. 
The  deposition  constituting  taberdes  is  in- 
organic ;  it  is  not  a  new  organisation,  but 
a  new  deposition.    In  scirrhus  there  is  a 
transformed  structure  at  any  rate,  and  be- 
sides that,  there  is  an  inorganic  substance 
deposited   between    the   fibrous   portioos. 
These  fibrous  portions,  tunning  in  difleient 
directions,  form  septal— divisions ;  aad  yoa 
see    they  are  opaque  and  paler  than  tbe 
others — that  is  to  say,  of  a  more  dead  white ; 
in  fact,  a  scirrhous  tumor  like  the  one  I  bare 
just  shewn  you  cuts  exactly  like  a  turaip. 
In  a  turnip  you  see  fibrous  septa  niuDg  in 
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dUlemit  diractions,  and  a  softer  leai  wUto 
■abftaaee  between  them.  The  aepta  in  scir- 
rhoe  run  in  every  directum/and  sometimes  are 
■een  to  form  regniar  cvUs.  The  proportion  of 
Jess  hard  sabstanoe  between  the  fibves  is  ex- 
ceedingly Tarioos,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  fibres  are  distribnted  is  likewise  ex- 
ceedingly ▼arioosy  so  that  yon  may  some- 
times have  a  mammaiy  tumor,  sometimes  a 
ponoreatio  tumor,  and  sometimes  atubercle— 
that  is  to  say,  a  tumor  something  like  a 
mamma,  something  like  a  pancreas,  or  some- 
thing like  the  tumor  oi  scrofula— yon  have 
a  tubercle  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

The  less  hard  substance  at  last  undergoea 
the  same  process  as  a  true  ecroluloos  tubercle ; 
it  softens  down  into  an  ichorous  fluid,  into 
aomething  like  jelly  or  gum,  and  the  process 
bera  begins  usually — perhaps  always,  but  at 
r  rate  usually — in  the  centre,  as  is  gene- 
Uy  the  case  in  acrofuloos  tubercles,  the 
centre  having  been  originally  the  hardest 
part.  The  skin  above  becomes  puckered, 
or  retracted,  and  its  colour  also  becomes 
changed ;  it  aseomee  a  leaden^  or  livid  hue. 
At  first  the  whole  tumor  is  moveable; 
though  it  will  not  allow  the  whole  of  the 
fingers  to  be  placed  under  it— 4t  will  not  allow 
the  edge  to  be  turned  up ;  but  after  a  time  it 
forms  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  becomes  immoveable. 

Csnoir.  *- Ulceration  takes  place  exact- 
ly as  in  the  case  of  a  scrofulous  tubercle ; 
and  when,  the  ulceration  begins,  that  state 
of  things  is  called  cancer ;  sdrrhus  being 
the  first  stage— the  stage  of  induration ;  and 
cancer  the  second  stage— that  of  softening 
and  ulcaratioa.  In  this  ulcer  the  edges  are 
everted  and  elevated;  yon  see  the  edges 
mnch  raised,  irregular,  and  turned  out 
The  mrrooading  odlular  membrane  nnder- 
foea  the  proeeas  of  suppuration.  Now  and 
then  we  see  a  sort  of  fungus  sprouting  up 
froos  the  nicer— a  hard  gristly  fungus.  The 
centre  of  aiich  an  ulcer  is  deep,  the  dis- 
charge ia  generally  very  fetid,  and  great  ir- 
ritation is  prodnoed.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
a  aimpto  aupporatioik  around,  we  have 
skHigbuif  •  and  now  and  then  nature  sue- 
ceeda  in  throwing  ofiT  the  whole  mass ;  the 
scirrhona  tumor  Ims  not  formed  adhesions  to 
the  eurroondiBg  parts,  but  it  suppurates,  or 
rather  akmghs  out.  The  lymphatic  glands, 
to  whick  the  abaorbenta  of  such  a  tumor  run, 
generally  beooaM  contaminated ;  they  gene- 
rally become  indurated,  scirrhous,  and  un- 
dergo the  very  same  process  as  the  original 
part. 

Now  thia  ia  a  disease  which  generally  al^ 
fecta  thaee  pans  primarily  which  are  not 
aeceaaary  to  life*  It  affects  glands,  the 
functiooa  of  which  have  been  interrupted,  or 
have  never  been  petfonned ;  it  affects  the 
breaata,  particulatly  when  a  woman  is  pMt 
child-bearing;  and  it  paxticnlaily  aifeotatha 


breasts  of  women  who  have  never  had  any 
children.  It  also,  where  there  is  any  pre- 
disposidon,  particulari^  afifocts  parts  which 
have  suffered  mechanical  injury.  Msny 
women  have  had  cancer  in  the  mast  after 
a  blow,  who  in  all  probability  would  not 
otherwise  have  suffered.  It  particularly 
aflfectsthe  breasts,  the  uterus,  the  ovaiia^ 
the  testes,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  none  of 
which  parts  are  necessary  to  life— the  brraat, 
uterus,  ovaria,  and  testes,  being  all  for  the 
aake  of  the  next  generation,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  ourselves,  except,  indeed,  as  a  gra- 
tification. The  thyroid  gland  is,  of  course, 
a  part  unnecessary  to  life.  When,  however, 
it  haa  existed  in  theee,  it  affects  other  parti 
secondarily,  and  then  we  find  the  lougs,  liver, 
omentum,  mesentery,  spleen,  pancreas,  the 
brain,  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  and  the  skin, 
become  the  subjects  of  the  affection.  Now 
and  then  it  may  affect  these  parts  primarily^ 
but  as  a  general  rule— and  one  can  only 
speak  generally— it  only  aflfecte  the  parts 
which  I  have  now  mentioned  settondarily. 
When  it  affects  the  skin  primarily,  which 
it  now  and  then  does,  a  sort  of  wart  is  the 
first  thing  which  appears,  and  it  becomea 
cancerous ;  if  it  afifect  the  skin  only  secon- 
darily, then  I  believe  more  generally  you 
have"  a  tubercle»  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word — a  little  hard  lump ;  for  example,  when 
the  breast  has  been  afifected  with  cancer,  the 
skin  in  the. neighbourhood  will  become  the 
subject  of  tubera — little  hard  scirrhotta 
lumps.  However,  we  certainly  often  see  it 
affect  the  cardia,  the  pylorus,  and  the  tee* 
turn;  yet  although  it  does  affect  these  pri- 
marily, it  is  by  no  means  so  irequent  an 
eccurrenoeas  toe  afifection  of  those  partico- 
lar  organs  which  are  not  necessary  to  life, 
and  whose  functions  may  cease  without  the 
body  at  large  sofl!ering»  When  it  affects  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  attacks  particularly  eer<i 
tain  portions,  which  form  divisions  of  it ;  for 
example,  it  afiiM:ts  the  lips,  which  are  the  first 
part;  then  it  will  afiSect  next  to  them  the 
fauces,  the  cardia— the  lips  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  mouth,  the  fauces  of  the 
throat,  the  cardia  of  the  stomach ;  then  it 
afibcts  the  pylorus,  the  commencement  of  the 
intestines ;  and  again  it  affects  the  rectum, 
which  is  the  termination  of  the  canal.  It  ia 
a  curious  circumstance,  but  generally  it  ia 
the  openings  of  caritiesthatare  affected.  We 
shall  see  when  we  oome  to  oonsider  diaeasea 
of  the  heart,  that  it  is  the  openings  which 
Bufifer  far  more  than  any  other  portions  of 
that  organ. 

SpeiJcing  of  seeondaiy  cancer,  I  may 
mention,  that  it  has  been  obeerved  that  wheat 
the  breast  haa  been  the  subject  of  this  die. 
ease,  the  bones  oftea  become  affected ;  they 
become  flexible,  and  easily  break,  and  the 
fracture  discloses  a  bloody  mass  in  the  me. 
dnllary  canty.  The  affection  apreads  around, 
so  that  muscles,  cartila|e,^aad  bone,  an  i|l^ 
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blended  together  IdU)  a  canceroosmiiu.  Yoa 
will  find  a  paper  on  this  sabject,  in  the  I5th 
▼olame  of  the  Medico-Chixnrgical  Transac- 
tions, by  Mr.  Salt. 

This  diseaiie  is  attended  in  general,  almost 
from  the  first— from  the  very  earliest  stage — 
with  severe  pain, — pain  that  is  sharp,  lanci- 
nating, and  of  the  most  dreadfal  kind.  The 
pain  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  in- 
flammation ;  it  will  occur  where  no  inflam- 
mation can  be  discovered. 

When  the  stage  of  irritation  has  arrived 
in  which  there  is  inflemmation,  sloughing, 
and  suppuration,  the  irritation  is  so  great 
that  the  whole  constitution  suffers  materially, 
and  the  skin  acquires  a  peculiar  sallow  tint— 
a  sort  of  pallid  yellowish  straw  colour,— and 
that  state  of  the  body  is  decidedly  cachectic; 
that  is,  the  whole  body  is  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  Andral  ascribes  this  sallow  appear- 
ance  to  a  change  which  the  blood  undergoes, 
the  constituents  of  the  vital  fluid  being  ab- 
solutely altered.  There  is,  however,  a  sal- 
lowy  look  by  which  any  experienced  person 
will  suspect  that  the  individual  is  labouring 
undersomemalignant  disease.  This  has  been 
called  eaneeroui  cu^Aeria,— cachexia  meaning 
a  bad  habit  of  the  whole  body. 

I  mentioned  that  this  disease  sometimes 
sloughs  out,  and  the  person  recovers ;  that, 
however,is  so  rare  a  ciT(mmstance,that,anfor- 
tunately,  if  the  surgeon  remove  the  disease, 
the  relief  is  but  too  often  temporary,  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  disease  reap- 
pears, either  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or 
in  an  opposite  part.  It  would  appear  that  it 
depends,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  upon 
some  constitutional  tendency,  and  all  that 
art  can  do  is  to  remove  those  parts  which 
have  fallen  into  a  diseased  state ;  but  the 
tendency  remains  in  the  constitution,  and 
therefore,  sooner  or  later,  persons  generally 
'shew  the  disease  again  in  some  other  situa- 
tion, or  around  the  spot  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  disease,  like  scrofula,  may  be 
hereditary — I  mean,  of  course,  the  disposi- 
tion to  it ;  and  it  is  not  known,  at  least  as 
lar  as  I  am  aware,  what  circumstances 
give  a  prediaposHion  to  it.  Those  which 
give  -a  predisposition  to  scrofula  are  evi- 
dent enough,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
aircumstances  which  are  known  to  give  a  pre- 
disposition to  schrvhus  and  cancer.  Unques- 
lionablv  the  disposition  may  be  hereditary. 
I  have  knovm  many  persons  die  of  cancerous 
disease,  one  of  whose  parents  had  previously 
died  of  the  same  affection.  [The  learned 
Professor  here  exhibited  several  drawings  by 
Cruveilhier,  illustrating  the  various  stages  of 
this  affection ;  and  also  three  preparations, 
one  in  which  the  disease  had  attacked  the 
brain,  one  in  which  it  had  affected  the  breast, 
and  the  third  shewing  the  stage  of  indu- 
ration.] 

Eneephalaid  Diseau, 

The  next    disease   of    which   I    shall 


apeak  is  one  which  differs  from  i 
cancer,  by  affecting  the  young  raxherilia& 
the   old :    it   is   what   ia     called   fnf^A 
luematodeSt   or  eneephaioid  duMsv.      It  hen 
been  called  eneephalaid  becanae  the  depo- 
sition is  not  hard,  like  acirrhna,  bat  to  a 
certain  extent  resembles  the  brain;  asdic 
has  been  called  fungua  funmtodea  becaase. 
when  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  nloraiheD.  s 
fungus  sprouts  out,  of  a  bloody  diancier, 
and,  on  cutting  into  it,  yoa  see  large  distsaca 
cells  filled  with  effused  blood.     It  is,  there- 
fore,  like  brain  in  some  parte,  and  bloody 
in  iithers ;    the  deposition    ia    Kke  brain* 
but  in  the  cells  in  which  the  depoaitiaB  taias 
place  hemonhage  continaally  occoia,  aothat 
blood  is  effused  there,    and    a    coagalan 
forms. 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  this  disease 
to  hflpmorrhage,  but  the  deposition  itself  is 
an  opaque,  whitish,  homogenous  sabsance. 
and  may  be  compared,  in  colour  and  ooasis- 
tency,  to  cerebral  pulp.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent representation  of  the  afirction,  by 
Dr.  Carswell,  in  which  it  is  situated  in  the 
brain  and  liver.  I  have  opened  many  biaias 
and  livers  with  tumors  about  the  sixe  of  a 
walnut,  which,  on  being  cut  into,  presented 
a  homogeneous  brain- looking  pulp.  There  is 
often  nothing  like  the  firm  fibres  of  scirrbas — 
no  distinct  white  bands  ramifying  in  the  tu- 
mor, but  a  mass  such  as  I  have  just  described. 
.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  aoftena  down 
just  as  the  brain  will  do,  and  it  may  be 
washed  away,  leaving  a  filamentous  texture. 
If  you  take  a  tumor  of  this  description  and 
expose  it  to  a  stream  of  water,  yon  nsry 
wash  the  pulp  away,  and  then  yon  see  an 
exceedingly  fine  filamentous  structure,  which 
has  contained  the  opaque  brain-looking  sab- 
stance  ;  but  then  this  structure  is  not  hard, 
like  scirrhus,  but  exceedingly  fine  and  de- 
licate. The  consistency  of  encephaloid  tsu 
ries  from  that  of  a  soft  custard  down  to  the 
firmest  part  of  the  brain  when  perfectly  fredi. 
One  portion  of  this  is  sometimes  pinkiah ;  and 
sometimes  portbns  will  be  as  red  as  a 
clot  of  blood ;  but  if  the  blood  have 
been  effused  in  great  quantitv>  then  you 
have  regular  clots  of  blood.  Yon  will  ifre- 
quenUy  find  various  portions  differing  in  co- 
lour, sixe,  and  consistency,  and  some  are 
even  cartilaginous — that  is  to  say,  I  pre- 
sume there  is  a  double  formation,  a  double 
disease — that  scirrhus  is  united  with  it. 
Now  and  then  you  will  see  bony  paitides.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  portions  of  what  is 
usually  a  fine  filamentous  membrane  become 
converted  into  an  indurated  substance,  Hka 
cartilage,  and  now  and  then  there  are  little  de- 
posits of  bone ;  for  many  of  these  atructn- 
ral  diseases  are  all  blended  together.  Some- 
times you  see  portions  of  it  in  a  regular 
cyst ;  instead  of  fine  filamenU  cootainiag 
this  brain-like  matter,  yon  see  absohiie 
cysts ;  and  sometimes  yon  see  portioos  le- 
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ttembltDg  the  white  of  boiled  eggs — coagu- 
lated aijumen. 

' '  Now'  this  deposit,  as  it  grows,  softeDs 
down,  and,  like  scirrhus  and  a  scrofuloas 
^bercie,  it  generally  softens  first  in  the  cen- 
tre. When  it  softens  down,  cavities  are 
fonned;  or  perhaps  we  might  say  cavities, 
become  discernible ;  and  these  cavities  then 
chiefly  contain  blood,  and  on  washing  this 
liway  yon  see  filaments  or  shreds  floating  in 
the  catity.  If  a  portion  of  it  be  near  the  aur- 
f ace,  the  ikin  grows  discoloured  and  the  tnmor 
-adheres  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  in- 
creases ;  or  if  the  tumor  be  situated  within, 
the  serous  membrane  above  it  grows  thin  till 
it  gives  way.  So  that  you  mav  have  the 
tumor  ulcerate  through  the  surface,  or  you 
may  have  a  serous  membrane  within  give 
way. 

When  the  tumor  ulcerates,  a  fungus  shoots 
ibrth,  but  it  is  not  firm,  like  the  fungus 
cf  scinbus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  soft, 
easily  torn,    and  bleeds    very   much.     It 
is  inegular,  and  of  a   dark    red   colour. 
When  the  fungus  is  very  small,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  red  soft  polypi  which  grow 
from  a  mucous  membrane.    It  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  pours  forth   a  foetid  sanious 
:fluid ;    and    people    sometimes   die,    not 
from  the  irritation  of  the  tumor,  but  from 
liaemorrbage.   I  had  a  patient  who  died  from 
haemorrhage,  occasioned    by  one  of  these 
fungi  in  the  bladder.    There  was  a  fungus 
as  large  as  a  walnut  in  the  interior  of  the 
bladder,  which  never  gave  him  any  pain, 
which  produced  no  irritation  to  the  constitu- 
tion,  but  it  bled  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  done ;  and  be  discharged,  not  only 
bloody  urine,  but  pure  blood,  and  at  last 
sank  under  it.    The  hsemonhage   from  a 
fungus  of  this  description  is  often  very  co- 
pious.   Now  and  then  portions  will  slough. 
This  is  a    disease   which  affects   every 
part     of    the    body.      It    will    affect   the 
testicle ~and  then   it  is  called   by  some, 
urfi  cancer  tf  the  teUicle—the  breast,  the 
e^e — it    is  very  common    in  the  eye  of 
children — the  uterus,  ovaria,  spleen,    pan- 
creas, liver,  urinary  bladder,  brain,  mesen- 
tery, and  bones.    It  is  contmoally  seen  in 
the  extremities,  and  the  absorbent  glands 
become  contaminated  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  common  cancer ;  and  when  the  glands 
are   affected,  and  you  make  a  section,  they 
disclose  nearly  the  same  appearances  as  the 
original  tumor,  but  there  is  this  difference, 
It  is  said,  that  they  never  send  forth  a  fungus. 
You  frequently  have  in  the  neighbourhood 
smaller   tooera,   circumscribed,   but   with- 
out  a  capsule  at    all,   varying   from  the 
size   of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  of  a 
pale  greyish  colour,  and  firmer  than  the  ori- 

final  tumor ,  but  they  are  the  same  disease, 
'his  is  a  disease  which  commonly  affects 
other  origans  secondarily,  so  that  when  per- 
sons have  it  in  the  breast  it  is  very  common 


to  find  them  mdually  become  the  subjects 
of  cough  and  pulmonic  disease,  and,,  on 
opening  them,  you  find  similar  tumors  with- 
in. It  is  said  that  the  organs  which  are  af- 
fected secondarily  are  never  afl^ted  prima- 
rily— it  is  so  said.  It  is  very  common  fbc 
many  organs  to  become  affected  at  once; 
and  so  great  is  the  disposition  to  this  dis- 
ease, when  there  is  any  disposition  at 
all,  that  Mr.  Travers  says  he  has  never 
known  a  person  survive  four  years  in 
whom  he  had  operated  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  constitution  be- 
comes impaired ;  there  is  a  cachectic  look 
oven  earlier  than  in  scinbus.  Usually  the 
person  becomes  emaciated,  but  now  and  then 
there  is  hardly  any  irritation  at  all,  and  you' 
will  sometimes  see  a  person  die  of  this  dis- 
ease in  the  stomach  without  having  suffered 
any  pain  at  all,  and  frequently  without 
any  person  having  suspected  the  nature 
or  even  seat  of  the  disease.  With  re- 
spect to  the  case  I  mentioned  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  urinary  bladder,  the  man,, 
although  he  died  from  the  hemorrhage  occa- 
sioned by  it,  never  suffered  the  least  pain. 
Even  when  the  mass  is  very  considerable, 
there  is  generally  little  or  no  pain,  and  some- 
times there  is  little  or  no  isritation  of  the 
constitution.  The  case  differs,  therefore,  in 
another  respect  very  materially  from  schirrua. 
Schirrus,  I  mentioned,  is  almost  always 
attended  with  violent  deep  lancinating  pain  ; 
whereas,  in  encephaloid  disease,  there  is 
very  little  pain,  frequently  none,  and  some- 
times there  is  very  little  irritation. 

A  tumor  of  this  description  is  exceedingly 
soft ;  its  external  appearance  is  remarkably 
smooth  and  equal,  and  it  gives  you  the  idea 
of  fluctuation,  so  that  I  have  known  surgeons 
of  great  experience  deceived  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  They  have  imagined  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  fluid,  and  plunged  a  lancet  into  it. 
1  have  seen  this  mistake  occur  over  and  over 
again,  from  its  extreme  resemblance,  with 
'respect  to  the  touch,  to  a  tumor  containing 
fluid.  Frequently,  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
part  will  not  be  at  all  discoloured.  It  is 
soft  and  elastic,  and  it  is  these  two  circum« 
stances  that  give  you  the  idea  of  fluctuation. 
The  tumor,  when  taken  out,  is  generally 
more  or  less  round,  and  as  I  stated  before, 
it  differs  from  scirrhus  in  occurring  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  You  saw  a  kidney  the 
other  night,  taken  from  a  child  six  years  of 
age,,  in  which  several  portions  of  disease 
were  of  this  nature.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  various  diseases — some  portions  were 
scxuCala,  some  were  of  scirrhous  hardness, 
and  in  other  parts  there  was  certainly  fungus 
hsmatodes. 

I  do  not  know  what  gives  the  disposition 
to  this  disease.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  exr 
teraal  circumstances  which  cause  persons  to 
he  moro  liable  to  it,  nor  do  I  know  whether 
it  is  hereditary.    It  is  very  probable  that  thor 
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diapoeition  to  it  is  hereditary,  exaetly  like 
the  disposition  to  scinhus,  bat  it  is  carefally 
to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  disease,  not 
of  pain,  like  scirrhus — and  that  it  is  a  disease 
which  affects  the  opposite  period  of  life  to 
that  in  which  scinhos  particalarly  prevails. 
Some  consider  it  a  miztuie  of  sorofula  and 
cancer. 

At  the  next  lecture  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider melanosis,  and  so  terminate  the  consi- 
deration of  structoral  diseases. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES. 

DtlhMnd  in  the  Dupeniory  rf  the  Lomdoa 
UnivtrtUiff 


Db.  Avthont  Tood  TnoMSO^. 

LscTUBs  IX.-Jan.  13, 1832. 
Pulmonary  Coniumptum, 
Gentlemen,— In  the  case  of  the  woman, 
Emma  Warwick,  who  presented  herself  on 
the  31st  of  December  last,  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  opinion  that 
Phthisis  is  contagious  fully  verified.  The 
husband  of  this  poor  woman  bad  been  a  pa- 
.  tient  of  the  Dispensary  for  many  months, 
and  is  now  either  dying,  or  has  died,  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  He  was  in  the  last  stage 
of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  expectorating 
purulenc  matter,  worn  down  by  hectic,  and 
presenting  every  symptom  characteristic  of 
the  closing  scene  of  that  intractable  disease. 
The  poverty  of  the  family  of  this  man  pre- 
vented his  wife  from  occupying  another  bed ; 
and  she  soon  became  the  victim  of  decided 
Phthisis.  The  poor  woman  stated,  that 
soon  after  her  husband  began  to  spit  mat- 
ter, she  felt  her  breathing  shorter,  and 
more  hurried  than  usual,  on  anf  slight 
exertion,  and  accompanied  with  pain  of 
the  side  passing  through  to  the  back ;  she 
had  also  had  a  short  troublesome  cough, 
which  lately  much  increased.  Her  counte- 
nance was  sallow,  her  tongue  furred,  and  her 
bowels  were  irregular,  but  generally  confin- 
ed. She  had  occasionally  felt  sick  after  tak- 
ing food,  and  had  lost  her  appetite ;  her  urine 
w«is  high-coloured.  She  could  give  no  ac- 
count whether  any  of  her  brothers  or  sisters 
were  ever  aflected  in  a  simitar  manner ;  but 
affirmed  that  she  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  until  her  husband  became  so  ill.  The 
husband,  since  her  application  here,  was  re- 
moved to  an  hospital,  and  her  disease  is  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  a  close,  constituting  that 
Tariety  of  the  malady  which  has  been  term- 
ed galloping  Cotmimption*.  I  have  brought 
the  case  before  you,  in  order  to  make  a  tew 
comments  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
which  is  followed  in  this  Institution,  and 


on  the  paiticaiar  fact  of  itsconl 


perty,  still  doubted  by  many  pfajaician*. 
The  first  mention  oif  the  cootagioofl  natun 


Is  leetai*  was  dcUvcred.  tlu  poor 
woBUB  basdUdy  and  hfr  husband  also. 


of  Consumption  which  deserves  notice,  is  bi 
Galen ;  for  I  do  not  place  mach  reliaaoe  a 
the  query  of  Aristotle,  which  is  rstker  to  t>t 
referred  to  some  floating  popul&r  opinioittd 
its  contagions  nature,  than  to  his  owm  k.:>ov. 
ledge  of  the  fact.    Galen  expressly  says. 
that  it  is  dan^roos  to  pass  a  wbole  daj  wid 
the  consumptive ;  and  Lis  opinios  is  sopport- 
ed  by  Ballonius,  Rirerios*   MoitOD,  Vaa 
Swieten,  Withering,  Darwin,  I>r.  Reid,  sod 
others.    Dr.  Beaxosley  mentioos  as  utacasor 
where  the  disease  passed  from  s  JEanspna 
family  in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  negroes  ca 
the  estate ;  and  so  strongly  were  both  Ifor- 
gagni  and  Valsalva  impressed  with  the  con- 
tagious character  of  this  malady,  that  they 
even  considered  it  dangerous  to  dissect  the 
body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  it— «i 
opinion  which,  notwithstanding  the  jastly 
celebrated  names  of  its  promulgators,  I  caa- 
not  help  designating  as  extremelj  absiad. 
On  the  contrary,  Cullen  doubted  its  cooes- 

S;ious  character,  although  he  did  not  eiprcss- 
y  deny  it ;  and  the  same  idea  of  it  was  <s- 
tertained   by   Castillani,    Hebeiden,   and 
Beddoes.    Portal  thought  that  it  was  sol 
contagious,  but  might  he  commnnicafed  by 
the  milk  of  a  nurse.  The  College  of  Ttascny 
decided  completely  against  its  coBtagioBS 
nature.    As  in  many  other  aflain,  tmth  bes 
in  the  middle ;  and  mv  own  experience  leads 
me  to  coincide  with  Hoffman,  that  it  is  con- 
tagious only  where  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion exists.    In  the  case  before  us,  and  is 
many  others  which  I  have  seen,  this  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  not  easily  traced ;  but 
when  it  has  occurred  in  the  middling  and 
higher  walks  of  life,  I  have  had  little  difi- 
culty  in  tracing  it.    Of  the  existence  of  this 
predisposition  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and, 
if  the  presence  of  incipient  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  can  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  it,  many 
instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  these 
bodies  have  been  discovered  in  the  lungs  of 
infants,  and  those  of  adults  who  have  died  of 
diseases  not  at  all  of  a  pulmonaiy  nature, 
and  who  have  never  displayed,  any  obrious 
tendency  to  Phthisis.    Now,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  such  individuals,  placed  in  the 
situation  of  husband  or  of  wife,  or  even  of    ' 
nurse  to  a  person  in  the  last  stage  .of  Coo-     | 
sumption,  and  weakened  by  watching,  fa- 
tigue, and  anxiety,  should  be  very  soscepuUe     | 
of  having  disease  set  up  in  these  htent  tabcrw 
cles,  by  constantly  inhaling  the  breath  of  tbe     | 
consumptive  patient  On  the  other  hand,  lean-     j 
not  conceive  now  the  disease  can  be  conuno-     | 
nicated  to  a  person  possessing  sound  lusgi,     < 
when  we  have  e^ery  reason  for  thinking  tbat,     I 
whatever  may  be  the  exciting  causes,  tbe  aa-     i 
tenor  existence  of  nascent  tubercla  is  an  es-      I 
sential  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  Cob* 
lumption^^old,  or  whatsoever  can  pndooe 
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,  menly  converdiig  the  latent 
into  active  dJisetfe. 

If  the  prefious  eiigtence  of  nascent  tuber- 
cles, therefore,  in  all  cases  of  Phtfiisis  be  ad- 
mitted, there  is  no  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  the  breath  exhaled  from 
the  ulcerated  lungs  of  a  consumptiTe  penon 
may  communicate  the  disease  to  any  one  in 
whose  lungs  nascent  tubercles  exist.  We 
know  that,  in  such  individuals,  mechanical 
irritants— for  instanee,  the  fine  metallic 
dost  produced  in  pointing  needles,  th% 
dost  arising  from  the  dressing  of  flax  and 
feathers,  and  from  other  sources— excite 
the  disease  by  their  effect  on  the  nascent 
tabercles.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also, 
that  die  air  expired  from  ulcerated  lungs 
may  oarry  along  with  it  irritating  or  conta- 
gious matters ;  indeed,  we  have  an  assur- 
ance of  this  by  the  impression  which  the 
fistor  of  the  breath  makes  on  the  organ  of 
emellinff.  These  effluvia,  carried  into  the 
lungs  oTanother  person,  whether  absorbed  or 
neiely  applied  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  and  cells,  will  readily 
excite  inflammation  in  the  neighbouring  ta- 
bercles, and  set  up  that  train  of  symptoms 
which  constitute  Pulmonary  Consumption. 
In  this  manner  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
ease ia  communicated  to  the  predisposed, 
who  sleep  with,  and  are  in  close  attendance 
oo,  individuals  in  the  last  stage  of  Phthisia ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  oonsequence  of  inflam- 
matory action  commenced  in  healthy  lungs 
by  any  exciting  canae  whatsoever;  nor  is  it 
dependent  on  asorofnloos  diathesis,  although 
much  raaembling  it,  since  we  find  that  the 
progress  of  tubercles  to  ulceration  ia  not  the 
same  aa  that  of  inflamed  glands,  or  tumorn 
enlarged  from  lymphatic  mtructiona. 

The  consumptive  diathesis  is  certainly  not 
identical  with  that  of  Scrofula ;  yet  both  may 
exist  in  the  same  person.  Dr.  Withering 
mentions  that  one  of  the  frequent  characte- 
ristics of  a  consumptive  habit,  is  an  unusual 
magnitude  of  the  pupil ;  this  is  also  not  un- 
frequent  in  strumous  individuals,  where  no 
symptoms  of  the  advancement  of  Consump- 
tion can  be  traced,  and  no  hereditary  predis- 
position is  known  to  exist. 

As  some  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  probably 
never  seen  tubercles,  either  in  their  nascent 
or  diseased  state,  it  may  be  proper  to  de- 
scribe to  you  what  appearances  they  present. 
Nascent  tubercles  are  small,  granular,  indu- 
rated substances,  found  in  Uie  interstitial 
or  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  You  will  also  find 
it  to  be  true,  although  not  easily  explained, 
that  the  left  side  of  the  lungs  always  contain 
more  of  these  bodies  than  the  right  side,  and 
the  superior  than  the  inferior  part  of  the 
lungs.  At  any  period  anterior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  phthisical  symptoms,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances have  afforded  opportnnitiea  of 
•xamimog  the  fangs  of  thoie  piedispoaed  to 


eoaaumption,  these  tnbeiolea  appear  ex- 
tremely minute,  of  a  greyish  white  colour^ 
neariy  but  not  wholly  opaque,  and  not  unlike 
the  seeds  of  the  millets  6oon  after  the 
cough  commences,  they  acquire  a  slight  de- 
gree of  transparency,  and  often  present  the 
appearance  of  dark  yellow  points  dispersed 
thorough  them.  By  degrees  they  enlarge, 
until  they  exceed  the  siae  of  common  peaS,. 
when  they  soften  in  the  interior,  and  addi- 
tional tuberculous  matter  being  deposited 
around  them,  many  coalesoe  into  one  massr 
which  is  either  in  part  internally  changed 
into  imperfect  pus,  or  that  substance  is- 
formed  within  them,  and,  filling  their  cen- 
tres, dilates  them,  until  Uiey  give  way,  at 
several  points,  and  the  pos  oosing  out  is  dis- 
charged into  some  of  the  neighbouring  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  expectorated.  The  ulcerated* 
cavities  thus  formed  sometimes  become  lined 
with  a  pellicle,  beneath  which  a  semi-cartila- 
ginoos  membrane  extends,  constituting akind 
of  continuous  surfietce,  with  the  internal  coat 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  into  which  they  open. 
It  has,  with  much  probability,  been  supposed 
that  the  enlargement  of  tuMrcles,  and  the- 
formation  of  pos  in  them,  is  generally  the 
result  of  inflammation  set  up  in  the  lungs ;. 
and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
thickemng  and  induration  of  the  adjacent 
cellular  matter,  caused  by  coagulable  lymph, 
the  usual  effect  of  inflammation,  beingthrowa 
into  it ',  and  also  by  the  not  unirequent  ex- 
pectoration of  calcareous  matter,  which  caa 
only  result  from  inflammatory  action,  in 
thoee  habits  in  which  nascent  tuberelea- 
exSst.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  exciting 
causes  of  inflanmiation  inflnence  the  longs,  a 
new  action  commenoes  in  the  vessels  sur- 
rounding and  supplying  the  coverings  of  the- 
tubercles^  and  this  continuing,  the  tubercles- 
run  into  one  another,  suppurate,  and  form 
vomicsBy  which,  on  emptying  themselves, 
leave  a  large  ulcerated  surface  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  at  every  inspiration ;  so^ 
that  hectic  ensues  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
large  ulcerated  surfaces  on  the  exterior,  ut 
highly  irritable  habits,  were  left  exposed  to- 
the  action  of  the  air. 

These  remarks,  gentlemen,  might  lead 
you  to  conclude,  that  in  my  opinion  cold  or 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  such  aa 
generally  operate  in  causing  pneumonic  in- 
flammation, is  the  sole  exciting  cause  of 
phthisis  whenever  nascent  tubercles  exist ;. 
but  this  is  too  hasty  a  conclusion,  and  I  am 
induced,  like  those  who  find  others  impatient 
in  argument,  to  say— nay,  nay — hear  me  out. 

Always  keeping  in  view  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  and  thence  the  probable  exis- 
tence of  nascent  tubercles,  in  every  case  in 
which  real  Phthisis  occurs,tlie  exciting  causes 
of  pulmonary  consumption  may  be  arranged 
under  two  heads,  phytkal  and  wientaL 

The  physical  causes  appear  to  compre- 
hendnaoy  varieties  of  agents.  ThQS,as  I  have 
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already  stated,  meohanical  irritants  findiBg 
access  to  the  lungs,  may  set  up  inflaimnation 
in  pre-existing  tubercles,or  it  may  be  set  up  by 
Hcrimonious  statesof  the  secretions,  the  con- 
sequence of  other  diseases,  such  as  Scrofula  or 
Small-poz.  Measles,  Scarlatina,  and  similsr 
affections,  may  produce  the  same  effect,  or  it 
aay  follow  exposure  to  sodden  alternations 
of  temperature,  capable  of  producing  catar- 
rhal inflammation  in  the  chest.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  that  the  temperature 
should  be  very  low  to  produce  this  effect ;  I 
bave  seen  it  induced  by  sudden  exposure  to 
the  evening  air,  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
when  the  tbennometer  was  standing  at  65'^, 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  mind,  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  consumption,  it  is  well 
known  that  persons  predisposed  to  this  dis- 
ease are  usually  of  a  nerroos  temperament, 
highly  susceptible  of  mental  impressions. 
A  look,  a  word,  will  hurry  the  action  of  the 
heart,  eren  to  palpitation ;  disturb  and  em- 
barrass the  respiration;  influence  power- 
fully the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  impede 
the  functions  of  the  stomach.  In  such  a 
state  of  habit,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  moral  and  intellectnal  agents  may 
develop  diseased  action  in  nascent  tubercles. 
Nothing  so  forcibly  illustrates  this  influence 
of  mind  over  body,  even  in  altering  organic 
structure,  than  the  progress  of  the  disease 
named  NoUalgia,  In  this  aflection,  when 
the  longing  for  home  cannot  be  gratified, 
emaciation  gradually  creeps  on,  attended 
by  oougb,  pain  of  the  chest,  hectic,  and 
many  symptoms  resembling  those  of  pure 
Phthisb,  until  the  patient  has  his  desire 
gratified,  or  he  sinks  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Postmortem  examinatioos  have  detected  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation,  adhesions,  and 
even  ulcerations  of  the  lungs.  In  the  same 
manner,  when  much  debility,  accompanied 
with  great  irritability,  consequent  on  too  ra- 
pid growth,  occurs ;  or  when,  in  those  pre- 
disposed to  Phthisis,  there  is  much  mental 
disquietude,  anxietv,  or  depression  of  the 
spirits  (particularly  m  young  females  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life),  conges- 
lions  take  place  in  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
lungs ;  the  capillaries  soon  afterwards  become 
also  affected  ;  inflammatiQa  of  a  sub-acute 
kind  is  set  up,  and  morbid  action  in  nascent 
tubercles  rapidly  developed.  It  is  lamentable 
to  reflect  how  often  from  these  causes  society 
is  robbed  of  many  of  iu  most  amiable  and 
highly-accomplished  members. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  hemoptysis,  which  is 
put  down  by  many  authors  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  consumption,  is  the  result  of  such 
a  state  of  lungs ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
ivgarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  a  state  of 
the  chest  likely  to  induce  tubercular  con- 
sumption, than  as  a  remote  cause  of  the  dis« 
ease.  In  these  cases,  there  is  no  mptuie  of 
vasiels  >  and  the  hraoRhage  ia  to  be  n* 


gaided  as  symptomatic  of  ) 
cles  in  the  lungs.  I  am  aware  thM  tke  Ugh 
authority  of  Andral  opposes  this  «p»r». 
but  my  own  pbservatioos  are  the  aooroe  «f 
my  belief  on  this  pout. 

To  return  to  the  considemtioB  of  mmtd 
anxiety  as  an  excitioK  cause  of  Phlbisia.  W^, 
you  may  reasonably  demand  of  me,  doyoa  aoi 
refer  Emma  ^Varwick's  case  to  th«t  mamnt» 
rather  than  to  contagion?  Myrepl^is^ikMiI 
had  not  observed  those  sympathetic  leali^s 
in  this  woman  that  would  lead  me  to  fsrm  sack 


a  conclusion  {  and  that  the  attack  was  mo 
sudden  also,  to  have  originated  ia  sack  a 
sonrcfi.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attn  thM 
she  had  not  been  anxious  on  her  hashand'i 
account  |  at  the  same  time  her  aazkty  was 
not  of  that  corroding  kind  which  ia  hkciy  to 
bring  on  such  a  rapid  Crnisnioprt^  as  iW 
is  now  labouring  under. 

Gentlemen,  in  ezaminiaf  the  chssis  sf 
phthisical  patients  in  this  lostitatioB,  yea 
have  seen  the  ear,  with  and  without  the  sir- 
thoscope,  and  percussion,  employed;  aodic 
is  proper  that  you  should  know  what  isECotw 
mation  you  may  expect  from  the  employ- 
ment of  these  tesU  of  the  state  of  the  laafk 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  diaeaae.  oeiiher 
auscultation  nor  percussion  are  of  maeh 
value ;  the  tubercles  are  then  rarelj  cei^ie* 
gated  in  such  numbers  as  to  foraa  a  maas  ca- 
pable of  so  far  obstmctiog  respiratioa*  ia  any 
portion  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  render  it  iaaa- 
dible ;  or  to  afford  a  dull  sound  on  pereassHB. 
But  as  soon  as  the  expectoimtioii  assasaea 
traces  of  a  purulent  character,  thes  we  bm^ 
expect  to  discover  pectoriloquiam,  man  or 
less  complete,  indicating  the  existeaos  of  a 
cavity  in  the  substance  of  the  laaga.  This 
is  best  ascertained  by  applying  the  escavat- 
ed  end  of  the  stethoscope  on  varioaa  parts  cf 
the  chest,  and  desiring  the  patient  to  attcra 
few  syllables.  If  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
appear  to  proceed  through'  the  bora  of  the 
instrument,  we  may  eertunly  eooclode  libaft 
there  is  a  cavity  of  ue  lungs  beneath  it,  cam- 
municating  with  the  trachea  by  meaas  ef 
some  of  the  bronchial  branches.  On  the  ex- 
amination of  the  chest  of  Warwick,  pcdon- 
loqoism  was  perfectly  erident ;  bat  tt  ceaM 
not  be  traced  in  that  of  his  wile  wbeo  she 
was  examined,  two  days  after  she  apphed 
here  for  advice.  In  making  this  evawioi 
tion  you  should  be  aware,  that  ia  thin  people 
withaahaip  vmce,  some  degree  of  pecieni*' 
quism  may  be  obtained  by  applying  tbe  aa> 
strumeot  over  particular  paiia  of  the  chreu 
under  the  arm-pit,  for  instanee.  or  ax  ths 
junction  of  the  clavicle  and  stemaau  cv«o 
when  the  lungs  are  peifectlv  heakhj.  h 
may  he  said  that  as  correct  amnMsia  Bighft 
be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  spoBa. 
as  by  the  aid  of  the  stethoscope  i  hat  tbe  id- 
ficulty  of  distinsuishing  the  moena  of  an  i»-> 


flamed  saifaoe  nom  pes, 

Bit  mnch  leliaaee  to  be  plactd  on  this  i 
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a    of  deddiii^ ;  tnd  no  chemical  tatt  ba*  vet 
i.     been  ditcoTered  for  accnrately  deteimining 
the  character  of  poi.    The  best  test  is  that 
proposed,  I  beliefe,  by  Dr.  Yoang»  which 
depends  on  the  colours  produced  by  placing 
acme  of  the  expectorated  matter  between  two 
I     pieces  of  plate  glass,  holding  it  near  the  eve, 
mnd  looking  through  it  st  a  distant  candle. 
I     If  the  sputa  be  purulent,  a  circular  arena  of 
I     coloufs,  green  and  red,  will  be  observed  sur- 
Toondiog  a  red  area,  of  which  the  candle  is 
the  centre  :  but  various  circumstanoes  may 
oceuT  to  render  this  test  doubtful ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  good  accessary  to  the  stethoscope. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Phthisis 
in  its  early  stage,  as  few  cases  nresent  them- 
selves to  our  notice  at  that  penod,  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  little  opportunity  of  exempli- 
fying, by  reference  to  cases,  the  correctness  of 
my  opinions,  my  remarks  shall  be  verv  brief. 
As  I  haTo  contended  for  the  tubercular  ori- 
gin of  the  disease  in  all  instances,  you  might, 
gentlemen,  imagine  that  I  must  necessarily 
coincide  wilb  M.  Bayle,  and  many  other 
eminent  men,  in  supposing  that,  owing  to 
the  natural  tendency  of  tubercles  to  increase 
in  sixe,  soften,  and  suppurate.  Consumption 
is  incurable  in  its  early  stages ;  and  that,  if 
recovery  ever  take  place ,  it  most  be,  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  re- 
sult of  those  curatiTe  eflforts  of  nature,  which 
form  the  semi-cartilaginous  membrane  on  the 
eurfiace  of  the  tuberculous  cavities,  so  as  to 
cODStitatn  a  kind  of  cicatrix,  or  shield,  for 
gnarding  the  diseased  surface  from  the  action 
•f  the  air.    But  even  admitting  the  accuracy 
of  this  opinion,  are  we  to  stand  with  our 
arms  folded  waiting  the  approach  of  this 
event,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  once  in 
one  thousand  instances  !    Certainly  not.    It 
is  our  duty  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  admitting  that  we  cannot  cure 
it;    and,  therefore,  those    measures  most 
likely  to  effect  this,  should  instantly  be  re- 
sorted to.    As  yet  the  strength  is  not  re- 
duced ;  and  bleeding,  Catharace,  with  other 
means  of  resolving  inflammation,  and  low 
diet,  should  be  employed.    At  first,  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Expectorants  at  this  period  are  useless, 
and  rather  tend  to  do  harm  than  to  benefit 
the  patient.    Our  principal  object  is  to  sub- 
due the  inflammatory  action,  and  reduce  the 
congested  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels ; 
bat  the  question  is,  whether  this  is  to  be  ac- 
oomplished  by  a  full  bleeding,  or  repeated 
amaller  abstractions  of  blood.    The  degree 
of  atrengtb  of  the  patient,  the  sUte  of  pulse, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  must  regu- 
late our  decision.    If  there  be  evident  febnle 
excitement,  arcompanied  with  pain  on  tak- 
ing a  deep  inspiration,  and  a  buffed  state  of 
the  blood  drawn  with  a  full  sUeam,  then  - 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
peating the  venesection ;  but,  if  the  pulse  be 
aoii  and  weakj  although  the  blood  may  shew 


the  bofly  coat,  it  ooefat  not  to  be  repeated  < 
this  state  of  the  blood  being  often  the  conse- 
quence of  much  nervous  irritability,  when  no 
actual  inflammation  is  present.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  first  bleeaing  may  be  useful  in 
removing  plethora;  and  although  the  lost 
volume  of  the  blood  is  soon  replaced,  yet  the 
abstraction,  by  increasing  the  vti  a  tergo  ef 
the  overloaded  vessels,  enables  them  to  con- 
tract upon  their  contents,  and  to  carry  for- 
ward the  blood  more  freely.  By  this  agent 
the  tendency  to  morbid  action  in  the  capilla- 
ries, which  would  be  the  necessary  result 
of  the  continuance  of  a  congestion  of  the 
larger  vessels  of  the  lungs,  is  taken  off.  When 
a  repetition  of  blood-letting  is  advisable,  it 
is  sometimes  better  to  substitute  cupping  for 
the  lancet  The  chief  mode,  however,  of  re- 
ducing the  inflanunation  in  the  esrly  stage  is 
by  the  influence  of  counter-irritants,  or  as 
they  sre  termed,  perhaps  more  justly,  contra- 
stimulants.  These  may  be  divided  into  tn- 
iernal  and  otaraoi. 

With  respect  to  internal  contrastimnlants, 
the  TartnUaf  Antmmif  and  Potama  is  per- 
haps the  best  in  this  stsge  of  the  disease ; 
and  the  effects  which  yon  have  witnessed 
from  its  employment,  both  in  incipient 
Phthisis  and  in  chronic  Bronchitis,  in  this 
institution,  have  been  such  as  to  secure 
your  confidence  in  its  contra  stimulant  pow- 
ers. I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe it  in  the  large  doses  recommended  by 
the  Italian  physicians;  and  I  have  found 
that  nausea  is  maintained  better  by  small 
doses  than  by  laree.  Even  in  doses  of  one 
grain  every  thira  or  fourth  hour,  although 
nausea  and  vomiting  follow  the  first  and 
second  dose,  yet  neither  occur  afterwards ; 
whereas,  by  half-grain  doses,  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  up  a  state  of  sickness  for  seve- 
ral days ;— and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  any 
benefit  is  derived  from  itt  employment.  The 
sudorific  effect  of  the  antimonial  is  not  disad- 
vantageous in  this  stage  of  the  disease.  Ipe- 
cacuanha  has  proved  generally  beneficial 
when  given  in  combination  with  a  neutral  salt 
and  some  narcotic:  perhaps  the  compound 
powder  of  Ipecacuanha  of  the  Pharma- 
copceias,  in  conjunction  with  Tincture  or  Ex- 
tract pf  Conium,  is  the  best  method  of  ad- 
ministeiing  ic  A  slight  nausea  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  bowels  at  the  same  time 
kept  only  moderately  open.  Such  a  combi- 
nation,  given  in  ooniunction  with  a  drachm 
or  more  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  from  one 
grain  to  five  grains  of  Acetate  of  Lesd,  I  have 
seen  relieve  hsmoptysis  sooner  than  any 
other  means.  The  vinegar  prevents  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  the  salts  of  lead .  Tinetun 
if  DigUoHt  is,  in  my  opinion,  prescribed  in 
this  stage  cf  the  disease  on  the  most  erroneous 
principles :  it  is  not  a  direct  sedative,  but, 
like  every  other  narcotic,  its  first  action  is 
stimulant— its  second  only  sedative.  When 
inflammation  is  present,  whether  in  Dromy 
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OT  in  PhthinSf  it  is  neror  OBefol ;  bat  it  pro- 
daces  the  most  beneficial  effects  after  the  in- 
flammatory action  has  been  subdued  by  the 
aid  of  the  lancet.  If  emetics  be  necessary, 
either  Tartar  Emetic  or  Ipecacuanha  are 
preferable  to  more  direct  emetics,  such  as 
the  sulphates  of  zinc  or  of  copper ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  nausea  induced  by  the  former, 
and  the  infloence  which  this  exerts  on  the 
lymphatic  and  absorbent  systems. 

The  most  powerful  external  contrastima- 
lents  are  blisters,  the  warm  plaister  of  the 
Dublin  Pharm'acopceia,  and  the  Taitir  eme- 
tic ointment  $  and  any  one  of  them  may  be 
employed  with  adtaatage.  If  blisters  be 
adopted,  they  should  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  applied  alternately  between  the  shool- 
ders  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  I 
hate  more  than  once  used  the  actual  cau- 
tery with  benefit.  The  action  of  rubefacients 
is  too  transitory  to  prore  permanently  be- 
neficUl. 

llie  diet  of  the  Phthisical,  in  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  should  be  altogether  milk,  tegeta^ 
bles,  and  farinaceous  matters.  When  milk  op- 
presses the  stomach,  it  may  be  diluted  with 
•oda  water,  which  renders  it  more  grateful, 
and  aids  the  digestiTo  powers  of  the  stomach. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  with  re- 
spect to  regimen  in  this  stage  of  the  dis> 
ease,  is  not  available  in  that  rank  of  society 
to  which  the  patients  of  this  and  similar  in- 
stitutions belong ;  I  mean  remotal,  daring 
winter,  to  a  warm  climate,  or  confinement 
to  rooms  graduated  to  a  temperature  not  un- 
der 65  degrees.  I  knew  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine,  whose 
wife,  having  a  tendency  to  Phthisis,  regu. 
larly  disappeared  with  the  swallows,  and 
was  not  again  visible  in  geoeral  society  till 
late  in  the  following  spring  i  and  by  this 
means  the  disease  was  effeetnally  warded  off. 
In  recommending,  however,  a  graduate  tem- 
perature, too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
humidity  of  the  warm  air :  in  every  climate 
fovourable  to  Phthisis,  we  find  that  the  air  is 
not  only  warm  but  moist.  A  hygrometer  is 
as  necessary  an  instrument  in  the  winter 
conservatory  of  the  Phthisical  as  a  thermo- 
meter. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease-^that 
period  of  it  at  whirh  most  of  the  patients, 
who  present  themselves  to  us,  have  arrived 
-^our  hopes  of  cure,  in  my  opinion,  are  fa« 

tile ;  and  consequently  the  object  is  to  pal- 
liate— to  restrain  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  the  cough— to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  purulent  secretion— to  mitigate  the 
hectic  fever  which  wears  down  the  patient, 
and  to  aid  nature,  if  it  be  possible,  in  form- 
ing that  membrane  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  only  prospect  of 
recovery,  however  rarely  it  is  ^ilfilled.    To 

attain  the  first  indication,  the  Muriate  of 
Morphia,  in  combination  with  the  decoction 
of  Cetraria  Islandica,  or  other  mucilages, 
has  been  found  to  answer  extremely  well ; 


or,  where  opivn  in  9Bf  of  its  i 
be  employed,  the  Tinctore  of  < 
the  Dublin  College,  has  been  \ 
vantage.    Nothing  has  appealed  to  imptui* 
the  quality  of  the  expectorated  maitla'*  msi 
to  promote  its  expulsion  so  CfiiiectBally,  ai 
the  inhalation  of  much  dilated  CbJoriae.    I 
have  employed  this  agent  for  sereral  yean; 
and,  besides  being  satisfied  with  its  maittax^ 
influence  in  the  esses  in  which  k  haa  bns 
used,  my  confidence  in  it  baa  been  giesdr 
confirmed  by  the  accoonts  of  its  xnfloeacr 
on  the  lungs  of  the  woAmen  employed  a 
the  works  of  Mr.  Tenant,  of  Glamgam,  vho 
is  the  greatest  mano^turer  of  Wi^hirrg 
liquor,  perhaps,  in  the  world.     Mr.  Teeaet 
informed  me,  that  men  who  came  to  baa 
with  fixed  coughs  soon  lost  them  wtien  they 
were  gradually  bronght  into  the  cUonae 
hoase.    In  the  cases  which   preeeat  dbrm- 
selves  here,  I  generally  order  the  CUofiae 
to  be  extricated  from  the  commoo  aaatemti. 
a   mixture    of  sea  salt,   black    oxide  af 
manganese,     and    sulphuric    add,     ia    a 
oomer  of  the  sleeping   apartment  of  te 
patient;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  ex- 
pressed, in  strong  language,  tlie  eomiiart  it 
.affords  them;  lessening  the  fre<|aeiiey  of  the 
eough,  and  greatly  improving  the  qaality  ti 
the  expectorated  matter.    Nor  is  uis  at  all 
difficult  to  be  explained,  if  we  revert  to  the 
beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts  in  its 
aqueous  solution,  as  a  gargle  in  malignant 
Scarlatina,  and  as  a  lotion  in  foetid  toad  il- 
conditioned  ulcers  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  body. 
With  the  view  of  mitigating  hectic,  I 
have  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  witii 
the  effects  of  Foxglove,  Myrrh,   the  Bal- 
sams, or  tonics  in  any  form,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vinegar,  which  I  have  givea  in  doses 
of  half  a  fluid  ounce  three  times  a-day,  ia 
combination  with  Opium  and  the  decoctka 
of  Cetraria  {  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  has  been  sponged  with 
vinegar  and  water  before  the  patient  gets  oot 
of  bed  in  the  morning.    This  plan  seems  tD 
alleviate  the  hectic  almost  in  the  ratio  of  its 
influence,  in  moderately|coofiningtbe  bowels; 
and  when  its  internal  employment  has  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach,    I  have   Ibaad 
nearly  equal  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 
Chalk  mixture,  or  solutions  of  Catechu  or 
Kino.    In  proportion  as  the  dianhcBahas 
been  moderated,  or  rather  as  the  bowels 
have  become  confined,  has  ameadaient,  or 
rather  mitigation  of  the  symptomi;  taken 
place ;  and,  instead  of  aggravating  the  fe- 
brile symptoms,  this  state  of  bowels  has  al- 
most invariably  appeared  to  alleviate  tfaenu 
The  truth  of  this  remark  was  strikingly  ve- 
rified in  one  of  the  cases  whieh  was  lately 
before  ns. 
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dia  preMTibct.**— J.  JUoloii,  Antkrop,  lib.  i.  p.  \h. 

[Cootlnoed  tnm  pace  668.] 


Cask  III.  Old.-^obn  £?an8,  sBtat. 
55,  died  Sept.  13,  1831.  FroiDioeot 
symptoms,  referrible  to  the  mental  aod 
corporaal  fuoctioot,  were  diarrhoea  i 
locomotive  powers  destroyed;  {general 
paralysis;  marasmus;  occasional  py- 
rexia and  floshini^,  attended  with  high 
excitement ;  fatuity ;  automatic  life. 

Auiofs^^  S$ptemher  14,  1831.— Mi- 
nute pisiform  eminences  disseminated 
in  great  abundance  over  the  convexities  i 
about  two  ounces  of  bloody  serum  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  oedema  of 
the  arachnoid  of  both  sides,  elevated  in 
the  form  of  small  bladders  containing 
limpid  serum ;  white,  thickened,  mu- 
cous condition  of  the  arachnoid^  from 
flub-arachnoid  effusion  con6ned  to  the 
convexities;  slightly  clouded,  opaque, 
and  thickened  condition,  from  albumi- 
nous deposit  on  the  inner  surface,  of 
that  portion  of  the  arachnoid  uncon- 
nected with  the  pia  mater,  and  situated 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle  and  commis- 
sure of  the  optic  nerves;  adhesion  of 
the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  substance 
over  the  convexities  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, particularly  anteriorly ;  corti- 
cal substance  red,  highly  vascular,  and, 
in  different  parts,  in  a  state  of  ramol- 
lissement  throughout  its  whole  depth ; 
punctuated  redness  of  the  medullary 
substance  very  remarkable.  White, 
pulpy  ramollissement  of  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  of  the 
fornix;  serous  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater  throughout,  but  particularly  in 
the  intergyral  spaces. 

jibdomen.'^lAvtr  in  a  state  of  pale 
induration  and  considerablv  reducM  in 
size ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  ascend- 
ing and  transverse  colon  presented  ex* 


tensive  elevated  patches  of  redness,  and 
was  throuffhont  much  thickened. 

Case  IV.  Recent.— Edward  Mad- 
den, SBtat  40.  Died  Sept.  13,  1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  coiporeal  functions,  were 
typhoid  pyrexia ;  constant  agitation,  re- 

auiring  coercion;  gradual  sinking  of 
le  powers  of  life,  without  coma  or  con- 
vulsions ;  maniacal  delirium,  succeeded 
by  low  muttering,  and  complete  insen- 
sibility. 

Auiopty,  Stpt.  14, 1831.— Dora  ma- 
ter much  injected — ^adherent  over  the 
left  hemisphere  to  the  inner  table ;  its 
serous  linmg  infiltrated  with  blood,  par- 
ticularly over  the  left  hemisphere.  Ef- 
fusion of  about  eight  ounces  of  bloody 
purulent  serum  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid ;  cerebral  arachnoid  covered 
at  the  convexities  with  a  thick  layer  of 
consistent  yellow  pus,  which  complete* 
]y  obscured  the  convolutions;  white, 
thickened  condition  of  the  arachnoid 
very  apparent  over  the  convexities  after 
the  removal  of  the  purulent  layer  above 
described ;  clouded,  opacjue,  and  thick- 
ened condition  (in  a  triflmg  degree)  of 
that  portion  of  the  arachnoid  situated 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle  and  commis* 
sure  of  the  optic  nerves ;  cortical  sub- 
stance of  a  reddish  lilac  colour  through- 
out, and  in  sevel^  places  marbled,  red, 
and  softened.  Excessive  red  punctua- 
tion of  the  medullary  substance,  border- 
ing upon  uniform  redness ;  the  cut  sur- 
faces presenting  numerous  bloody 
points,  which  enlarged  on  exposure  to 
the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  and  gave  a 
rosy  tinge  to  the  white  substance.  Veins 
and  sinuses  gorged  with  blood.  Pia 
mater  thickened,  uniformly  red,  and 
highly  injected  throujphout;  bloody 
infiltration,  about  two  inches  long  and 
an  inch  broad,  where  it  lined  the  an- 
fractuosities  of  the  right  middle  lobe. 
The  other  cavities  were  not  inspected. 

The  circumstance  of  finding  purulent 
effusion  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
arachnoid,  independent  of  any  peculi- 
arity, such  as  a  blow  on  the  head,  struck 
me  at  the  time  as  one  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence. I  have  since  only  met  with 
one  well  authenticated  case  in  the  course 
of  my  reading,  and  in  referring  to  the 
best  works  on  morbid  anatomy.  The 
case  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  at  page  209  of  his  work  on  Fe- 
ver, as  having  occurred  in  a  man  who 
died  of  typhus.  The  following  is  bis 
description  of  this  morbid  appeanu^:-^ 
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**  Dara  mater  thickened  and  opaque ; 
beneath  it  gelatinous  effusion ;  up&n  its 
external  turf  ace  a  large  quantity  ofwelL 
formed  put;  a  quantity  of  [)uralent 
matter  at  the  base  of  tne  brain,  sur- 
rounding the  corpora  ouadrigeinina." 
It  is  very  common  to  find  infiltration  of 

Sua,  both  in  a  concrete  and  liquid  state, 
etween  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid, 
in  examining  the  brains  of  those  who 
SQccumb  to  that  very  insidious,  frenuent, 
and  peculiarly  fatal  class  of  maladies^- 
tbe  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  so 
well  described  in  M.  Calmeil's  work  on 
that  disease.  Dr.  Bright,  whose  accu- 
racy as  a  pathological  observer  few  per- 
sons will  be  disposed  to  deny,  affirms 
that  pus  is  not  effused  upon  the  surface 
of  the  arachnoid,  but  that  it  fills  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  adduce  higher  authority  on  any 
subject  connected  with  cerebral  patho- 


'^. 


[;ask  v.  Old.— William  Williams, 
atat.  75,  died  Sept.  I7>  1831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  frequent 
and  severe  epileptic  fits,  succeeded  by 
dyspnoeas  blindness;  coma  preceding 
death;  dementia^  obtuse  sensibility; 
peevishness  and  quarrelsomeness;  and 
paroxysms  of  ungovernable  fury. 

Autopeu,  Sept.  18, 1831.— Cranium 
ivmarkabiy  thick  and  heavy ;  dura  ma- 
ter very  much  gorged,  and  adhering  to 
the  inner  table*  so  as  to  be  split  when 
the  calvarium  was  removed.  Unusual 
development  of  minute  pisiform  emi- 
nences disseminated  over  the  visceral 
arachnoid,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
arachnoid  of  the  dura  mater:  oedema 
of  the  arachnoid  elevated  in  the  form  of 
small  bladders,  containing  limpid  se- 
rnm,  over  the  convexities  of  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  white,  thickened,  mucous  con- 
dition of  the  arachnokl,  from  sub-arach- 
noid  effusion  throughout  Adhesion  of 
the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance partial,  and  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  convexities  of  the  convolutions. 

Remarkable  paleness  and  firmness  of 
the  external  liver  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, with  redness,  softness,  and  gra- 
nulated appearance  of  the  internal  layer 
when  the  former  was  torn  off;  unusual 
depth,  with  remarkable  thickness  of  the 
convoluticns  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes ;  great  development  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  posterior  lobes ;  medul- 
lary substance  of  a  punctuated  redness, 
bordering  on  a  pale  rose  colour;  cho- 


roid plexus  of  both  sides  fleshy,  and 
unusually^  large ;  veins  of  the  pia  mater 
gorged  with  dark-coloured  bloM;  air^ 
phy  of  the  optic  nerves  (particalarly  the 
left),  both  anterior  and  poswrior  to  the 
commissure  of  the  tbalami  (particniariv 
the  right),  and  of  both  natea «  geoeril 
atrophy  of  the  central  parts  of  'he  biab ; 
the  centrum  ovale  of  Vieusaena  «» re- 
duced to  a  narrow  plate  of  mednliny 
matter,  of  extreme  tenacity,  scartdy 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  breadth;  mark 
serous  infiltration,  with  increased  thick- 
ness, and  remarkable  redness  of  the  pa 
mater. 

It  mav  here  be  asked  whether  the 
morbid  alterations,  found  in  this  inte- 
resting and  instructive  case,  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  cause  or  the  efect  of 
the  violent  and  frequent  paroxysaM  af 
perfect  epilepsy  observed  auring  life,  or 
whether,  in  other  words,  the  diaaoed 
changes  give  rise,  after  short  ntervah, 
to  that  peculiar  organic  modificatioo,  ar 
irritation,  in  the  nervous  centres,  apoa 
which  the  disease  depended ;  or  wbe&er 
tbey  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  or  most 
cases,  themselves  the  prod  net  of  saa- 
guineous  congestion,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  take  place  during  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysm,  either  as  a  caaae  or  aa 
effect,  within  the  brain,  and  of  the  lova- 
sion  of  inflammation,  as  the  rea^  vf 
this  congestion ;  or  whether  they  are  to 
be  considered  merely  as  acddeotal  for- 
mations ;  and,  if  we  admit  the  org^r 
changes  as  the  exciting  cause,  why.  no- 
der  a  permanently  existinj^  canae,  wis 
the  effect  so  variable  and  intermittiar. 
These  interesting  questions  I  do  not  at 
present  attempt  to  ans%ver. 

Although  we  must  be  guarded  ia  oar 
speculations  where  it  is  so  verr  diCcoli 
to  avoid  falling  into  error,  aod  oaaat  ss- 
tisfy  ourselves  with  attempting  to  trare 
with  caution,  and  in  very  general  terms 
the  modifications  of  the  nerroas  centre*, 
whether  congenital  or  acquired,  which 
seem  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  epilepsy,  and  the  vanoas 
causes  by  which,  in  an  organ  like  the 
brain,  such  derangements  in  the  me- 
chanism of  innervation  may  be  supposed 
to  take  place,  vet  I  think  we  may  aalely 
assume,  in  the  present  sute  of  oar 
knowledge,  the  following  povitions  aa 
in  the  highest  degree  probable: — ^Thaf, 
in  the  act  of  throwing  the  musdea  of  a 
limb  into  a  sUte  of  contractmo  for  the 
purpose  of  locomotion,  there  takr> 
place  In  the  bndn  a  cert«a  organic  mv- 
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dificatton,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is 
transmitted  through  the  nerves  to  the 
muscles  that  are  about  to  contract,  and 
that,  immediately  after  contraction  talces 
place,  this  modification  of  innervation 
ceases ;— that  when  a  disease  takes  place, 
characterized  by  preternatural,  disor- 
derly, Involuntary  movements,  and  by 
the  excess  of  muscular  contraction,  a 
modification,  similar  to  the  former,  and 
as  liable  to  sudden  cessation,  passes 
within  the  brain ;— that  if,  as  we  are  in- 
duced to  believe,  there  is  such  an  or- 
ganic  alteration,  causing;  epilepsy,  its 
nature  will  probably  for  ever  escape  our 
means  of  investigation  s^that  the  local 
lesion  is  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  proximate  cause  of  these  general 
phenomena,  but  that,  if  it  give  rise  to 
them  at  all,  it  can  only  be  by  determin- 
in(f  a  general  modification  similar  to 
what  we  have  just  mentioned; — that 
the  permanent  changes  of  the  cerebral 
substance  itself,  or  the  new  formations 
within  the  head,  morbid  growths,  from 
the  internal  table,  giving  rise  to  pro- 
minences in  the  natural  projec?tions  at 
the  base,  thickened  condition  of  the 
tnembranes,    and    other    appearances, 
(the  result  of  slow  changes,)  so  often 
associated  with  epilepsy,  may,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  re<arded  as  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  convulsions  which 
act  by  determining  an  afflux  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  and  consequently  congestions, 
and,  as  has  been  said  abote,  their  fre- 
quent  result  —  inflammation.     But  I 
must  forbear  here  from  dwelling  on 
various  facts  bearing  upon  this  disease, 
which  have  always  appeared  to  me  of 
verv  great  interest  in  the  pathology  of 
epilepsy,  and  from  urging  the  subject 
further  than  by  merely  stating,  that  these 
speculations  comprise  the  doctrines  of 
epilepsy  as  taught  by  Uostan,  in  his 
CoMr$  dt  Clinique,  at  the  Salpetriere, 
and  since  more  fully  developed  by  his 
papil,   Foville,  at  noueo,— doctrines 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  conjectures,  as  strictly  con- 
sonant  with  the  diseased  appearances 
connected  with  epilepsy,  and  with  pecu- 
liarities in  the  mechanism  of  innerva- 
tion, and  in  the  drculation  within  the 
cranium. 

This  case  of  Williams's,  in  which  the 
organic  changes  in  the  brain  were  such 
aa  affected  chiefly  its  periphery,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  tending',  in  com- 
bination with  numerous  other  dissec- 
tion* of  epileptic  brains,  performed  at 
this  institution,  to  confirm  a  remark 


which  seems  to  have  been  made,  with 
much  appearance  of  truth,  by  Dr. 
Bright,  in  his  late  splendid  and  valuable 
work,— that  the  organic  causes  of  epi- 
lepsy (admitting  them  to  be  exciting 
causes)  only  connected  immediately 
with  the  brain,  are  more  frequently 
those  which  are  situated  on  its  surface* 
than  such  as  are  deeply  seated  in  its 
substance.  Without  laying  it  down  as 
an  invariable  principle,  I  could  (in 
viewing  these  changes  as  cause  and  not 
effect)  adduce  a  number  of  cases  in 
support  of  the  position  maintained  by  a 
distinguished  writer—that  lesion  of  the 
cineritious  substance,  which  is  consider- 
ed the  most  active  part  of  the  brain  ge- 
nerally with  regard  to  all  its  functions, 
gives  rise  to  disordered  modifications  of 
innervation  in  that  part,  and  that  such 
disordered  action  is  transferred  to  the 
distant  parts  of  the  body,  produdng  in- 
voluntary motions. 

Cask  VI.  Old.— Elizabeth  Shipley, 
setat.  48,  died  Sept.  19,  1831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  maras- 
mus; ulcers  of  the  sacrum;  complete 
fatuity  and  insensibility ;  palsy  or  the 
locomotive  muscles,  and  those  of  the 
voice ;  general  paralysis  of  sensation. 

Autopsy,  Sept.  20,  1831.»Unusual 
thickness  ot  the  craniuoL;  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  internal  table,  was  found 
covered  with  blood.  About  four  ounces 
of  serous  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid;  drv,  lardaceous,  thickened 
condition  of  the  arachnoid,  from  albu- 
minous exudation,  like  the  buffy  coat  of 
inflamed  blood,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  convolutions,  but  more  remarkable 
over  the  intergyral  spares.  Remarka- 
bly clouded  and  thickened  condition, 
from  albuminous  deposit  on  its  inner 
surface,  of  that  portion  of  the  arach- 
noid unconnected  with  the  pia  mater, 
and  situated  behind  the  fourth  ventricle 
and  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves; 
also  at  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  General 
adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cortical 
substance,  by  which  the  whole  outer 
layer,  on  raising  the  membrane,  was 
peeled  from  the  inner  layer.  Cortical 
substance  soft ;  the  torn  surfaces  bleed- 
ing, and  pulpy,  like  rotten  fruit ;  gene- 
ral dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  corti- 
cal substance,  with  increased  tenacity  of 
their  coats.  Medullary  substance  ex- 
hibited a  sensible  increase  of  density, 
particularly  in  both  the  hippocampi  ma- 
jores ;  about  one  ounce  of  pure  serum 
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within  tbe  TeDtriclet.  Arteriei  of  Ibe 
pia  mater  gorired  with  blood,  ood  fan* 
cote ;  the  capillaries  could  be  distinctly 
traeed.  Cerebellum  very  loft,  and  hav- 
ing a  small  portion  or  the  common 
trunk  of  meauUary  substance,  imme- 
(Uately  surrounding  the  corpora  den  taCa, 
in  a  state  of  complete  ramollissement ; 
pia  mater  a  little  thickened.  The  other 
cavities  were  not  inspected. 

Case  VII.  Old.— Margaret  Johnson, 
mUt.  51,  died  8ept.  20, 1831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions,  were  general 
dropsy ;  marasmus ;  tonic  contractions 
of  the  lower  extremities  six  weeks  before 
death;  complete  fatuity;  orthopnma; 
and  frequent  dry  cough. 

Autopsy,  Sept,  21,  1831  .--Very  mi- 
nute lenticular  eminences,  numerous^ 
and  of  a  soft  albuminous  consistence, 
disseminated  over  the  visceral  arach- 
noid, and  connecting  it  with  the  arach- 
noid of  the  dura  mater;  about  ei^ht 
ounces  of  serous  effusion  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid ;  white  thickened  con- 
dition of  the  arachnoid  in  the  intervals 
of  the  convolutions,  and  over  the  great 
fissures.  Adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to 
the  cortical  subsunce  confined  to  a  few 
points  on  the  convexities  of  the  convo- 
lutions, where  the  cortical  substance  was 
elevated  with,  and  remained  intimately 
attached  to  the  membrane;  cortical 
ttthstance  remarkably  pale*  thin,  firm, 
awl  almost  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
medullary  substance,  and  shewing  its 
three  layers  verr  distinctly,  except  at 
the  adherenees  Just  mentioned,  where 
the  pulp  was  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees. 
MeauUaij  substance  very  white  and 
firm,  white  pulpy  ramollissement  of 
the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and 
of  the  cerebral  matter  surrounding  the 
ventricles*  With  the  exception  of  the 
corpora  striata,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lateral  ventricles  was  in  a  state  of  white 
ramollissement.  The  left  thalamus  was 
reduced  to  a  greyish  pulp,  to  the  depth 
of  an  eighth  of  an  incn ;  the  surface  of 
the  right  thalamus  was  also  similarly 
disorganised.  Arteries  and  veins  of  the 
brain,  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  re- 
markably empty.  Pia  mater  thickened 
and  finely  injected. 

Tkormx.'—Tht  inferior  lobes  of  both 
lungs  exhibited  the  induration  of  chro- 
nic pneumonia. 

ilMffmsn.—The  liver  was  in  a  state 
of  simple  ramoUisiement,  of  a  natund 
colour,  and,  at  its  convex  surface,  pre- 


sented extensive  separatieo  of  in  peri- 
toneal  coat,  and  several  deep,  npne^L 
irregular  fissures,  apparently  from  kmm 
of  substance  caused    by    abewptiui 


About  four  pints  of  pure 

found  in  the  cavity  of  the  tbonx,  ^sd 

about  as  much  in  that  of  the  abdomcB. 

Cabk  VIII.  Okl.--ABn  Staafiekt 
set.  42,  died  September  23,  1831.  Pr». 
minent  symptoms  referable  to  tihe  i 
tal  and  coqioreal  functions  ^ 
matic  life;  constant  recambent  pos- 
ture; ulceration  of  the  saemm;  eo»- 
plete  fatmty ;  frequent  screamiBg;  sew- 
sibility  doubtful ;  constant  agitation. 

Auiop$y,  Stptembir  24,  1831.— 0»- 
nium  very  thick.  Muate  lenticaiar 
eminences,  of  greater  size  than  anal, 
dbseminated  in  great  abondanee  over 
the  visceral  arachnoid,  and  conneedng 
it  with  the  arachnoid  of  the  dura  maier. 
About  six  ounces  of  seroua  efliision  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  ReaMris- 
ably  white,  thickened,  mucous  condidoo 
of  the  arachnoid,  from  subarachneid 
effusion  diffused  over  both  hembpberes, 
both  at  the  convexities  and  base.  Gene- 
ral adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to  the  cor- 
tical substance.  Cortical  substance  soft 
and  reddish  in  many  points ;  \u  sur&ce 
bloody  and  marbled  red;  half  its  thid^- 
neas  torn  up  with  the  pia  mater ;  the 
torn  surfaces  red  and  bloodv,  and  in  a 
state  of  ramollissement.  Great  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  cortical  sob- 
stance,  and  increased  tenacitjr  of  their 
coats.  Medullary  substance  infiltrated 
with  serosity.  The  arachnoid  of  the 
veatrides  was  slightly  reddish,  and  had 
a  downy,  villous  appearance.  White 
pulpy  ramollissement  of  the  veBtricnlar 
surraceofthe  corpus  callosum.  Vehun 
interpositum  adhering  intimately  to 
both  thalami,  corpora  quadrigeasinn, 
and  posterior  commissure.  A  portioa 
of  bnun,  about  the  sise  of  agaroen  pea, 
in  the  centre  of  the  left  corpus  genieu- 
latnm,  in  a  state  of  brownish  ramollisse- 
ment. Slight  sanguineous  infiltratioa 
of  the  pia  mater,  particnlariy  over  the 
upper  surface  of  Uie  tight  sod  middle 
lobes. 

The  other  cavities  were  not  inspected. 

Case  IX.  01d.^-Charles  Dennb,  set. 
55,  died  October  6,  1831.  Prominent 
symptoms  referable  to  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  were  great  dimino- 
tion  of  the  locomotive  powers ;  occa- 
sional convulsive  attacks  resemblin/^ 
epilepsy ;  permanent  tonic  contractions 
of  the  limbs  a  few\feeks  before  death; 
marasmus;  complete  fatuity; 
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,  tic  life;  oocafilonal  excitement,  with 
screamiog. 
Autopsy,  October  7, 1831.— Unusual 
J  development  of  the  crista  galli  of  the 
,  athmoidal  bone.  From  the  riffbt  ^os- 
i  tenor  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoidal 
I  bone,  there  arose  an  exostosis  of  nearly 
!  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  terminating 
in  a  sharp  ragged  point,  the  pressure  of 
which  had  greatly  thickened  that  por- 
tion of  tlie  arachnoid  with  which  it  was 
in  contact.  Lenticular  eminences  dis- 
seminated over  the  visceral  arachnoid  of 
the  dara  mater,  particularly  at  the  me- 
sial eminences  of  the  nemispheres. 
Here  and  there^  albuminous  deposits, 
of  the  consistence  of  jellv,  developed 
in  the  tissue  of  the  arachnoid.  Con- 
siderable oedema  of  the  arachnoid. 
Complete  adhesion  of  the  pia  mater  to 
the  cortical  substance  of  a  few  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  convexities  of  the 
brain,  but  throughout  the  membrane 
was  raised  with  difficulty.  Cortical 
substance  red  and  soft  in  its  whole 
depth,  and  bloody  at  its  surface.  Un- 
usual dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the 
cortical  substance.  Medullary  sub- 
•tance  highly  injected,  particularly  the 
centrum  ovale,  which  was  remarkably 
Cough  and  fibrous:  it  represented 
throughout,  but  particularly  where  it 
surrounded  the  posterior  comua  of  the 
lateral  ventricles,  numerous  red  threads; 
these  were  vessels  gorged  with  blood. 
About  four  ounces  of  serous  effusion 
within  the  ventricles.  White  pulpy 
ramoUissement  of  the  septum  Incidum. 
Ramiform  redness  of  the  via  mater 
over  the  convolutions,  and  diffused  red- 
ness, with  thickening,  between  the  con- 
volutions. 

TAorox.— The  heart  was  remarkably 
flaccid,  withered,  and  soft,  so  as  to  be 
easily  torn,  and  bad  undergone  such 
diminution  in  siae  as  scarcely  to  equal 
that  of  a  sheep.  Its  whole  apex  was 
converted  into  an  uniform  mass  of  car- 
tilage, as  well  as  those  columnae  of  the 
lefk  ventricle,  which  were  immediately 
attached  to  the  mass. 

^Momen.— The  liver  was  of  a  white, 
or  rather  ash  colour,  and  presented  the 
character  of  pale  degeneration,  with 
slight  softening  of  its  texture,  but 
withoat  any  alteration  in  size.* 

rn>  be  contlnoed.] 


•  In  the  first  pMt  of  Mr.  Davidsont  paper,  page 
068,  far  *«  the  aona  may  ttlU  be  capable  of  action. 
Sec.'*  road  "  the  amu  may  atUl,  ftc.** 


NARCOTICS  IN  MERCURIAL  IRRI- 
TATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  tie  London  Medical 
Gaxette. 
Sir, 
If  the  following  case  deserve  any  notice, 
as  shewing  the  influence  of  narcotics  in 
mercurial  irritation,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. 

A  gentleman,  about  26  years  of  age, 
placed  himself  under  my  care  in  July 
last.  He  stated  that,  three  months  pre- 
viously, he  had  a  primary  venereal  ulcer 
on  the  prepuce,  which  disappeared  ia 
about  a  week,  under  the  use  of  strong 
purgatives  and  the  education  of  ctme- 
tie.  His  symptoms  were,  a  deep 
ulcer  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  right 
tonsil,  withslight  difficulty  of  deglutition. 
No  spot  or  eruptions  on  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I 
directed  small  doses  of  the  Hydrar.  cum 
creta,  with  the  extract  of  Hyosciamus, 
night  and  morning ;  put  him  on  the 
antiphlogistic  plan ;  and  enjoined  quiet- 
ness and  repose,  in  about  ten  days  the 
difficulty  of  deglutition  was  overcome, 
and  the  ulcer  had  cast  off  its  white 
slough,  and  exhibited  a  healthy  granu- 
lating base.  I  was  now  suddenly  called 
into  the  country,  where  I  was  forced  to 
remain  for  sometime,  but  previous  to  my 
leaving  town  I  gave  him  such  instruc- 
tions as  1  thought  his  case  required.  On 
my  return  to  town  he  again  called  on 
me,  so  altered  in  his  looks  and  person 
that  I  scarcely  knew  him.  Some  short 
time  before,  1  left  him  robust,  florid, 
and  active;  I  found  hin  now  exsan- 
gttined,  emaciated,  and  a  cripple.  On  in- 
qnuring,  1  learned  from  him,  that,  dis- 
satisfira  with  the  slow  progress  my 
medicine  was  making,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  rapkl  cure  of  the  primary 
ulcer  being  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  he 
applied  to  another  medical  man,  who 
ordered  him  to  take  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  in  pills  night  and  morning,  and 
to  use  a  gargle  (the  lotio  syphilitica 
lutea  of  Swiedaur)  repeatedly.  Under 
this  system  he  continued  nearly  a  month, 
the  ulcer  all  this  time  extending,  until 
it  occupied  the  whole  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx :  he  now  applied  to  another 
meoical  gentleman,  who  pronounced 
the  ulcer  to  be  phagedenic,  and  which, 
most  probably,  wonld  compromise  life. 
He  was  directed  to  use  mercurial  fumi- 
gations, and  to  suspend  all  other  forms 
of  mercury,  to  take  anodyne  draughts 
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«od  sanaptrilla.  In  a  fortnight  the 
slough  cleared,  leaving-  a  deep  excava- 
tion. His  complaints  at  present  were, 
pains  in  every  part  of  bis  body — *'  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foof'^which  completely  deprived  him 
of  sleep  and  appetite  ;  difficulty  of 
deglutition ;  the  right  knee  enormoasly 
swelled;  the  joint  immoveable ;  and  the 
tibia  bent  at  right  angles  on  the  femur. 
The  size  of  the  knee,  together  with  the 
pain  and  general  debility,  alarmed  me  for 
the  result,  and  I  advised  him  to  consult 
an  eminent  surgeon,  which  he  declined 
doing,  upon  which  I  directed  leeching 
and  cupping  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
lotio  liauons  plombi  externally ;  for  I 
found  ul  warm  applications,  even  the  hot 
bath,  increase  the  irriutton;  enjoined 
quietness,  and  put  him  on  the  use  of  a 
combination  of  extract  of  coniom, 
Dover's  powder,  and  extract  of  hyoscia- 
nitts  night  and  morning,  and  ordered  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, 
whkin  latter  disturbed  his  digestion  so 
much  that  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and 
confine  myself  to  the  conium,  hyosc.  and 
Dover's  powders  internallv,  and  stimula- 
ting frictions  externally.  Under  this  treat- 
ment he  rapidly  improved ;  his  nights 
became  better,  his  appetite  returned, 
and  the  swelling  and  pain  of  the  knee 
gradually  diminished.  For  two  months 
be  adhered  to  this  coarse,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  increasing  the  dose  as  the 
habit  became  used  to  it,  until  he  took  a 
scruple  of  conium,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  Dover's  powder  and  hyos- 
ciamus,  twice  a  day.  His  general  health 
is  now  quite  restored,  and  the  local  af- 
fection of  the  knee  seems  perfectly  cured. 
It  is  singular  that  the  disposition  to  sleep 
was  not  increased  beyond  the  natural 
limits,  that  there  was  no  tendency  to 
vertigo,  and  that  the  liowels  were  moved 
bv  the  mildest  aperients.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  case,  I  found  the  warm  bath 
•agree  well.  Whether  the  little  sarsa- 
parilla  lie  took  could  have  any  effect  on 
the  disease  1  cannot  say,  bat  with  that 
exception,  he  took  no  other  medicines 
than  those  mentioned  above,  lliat  the 
disease  is  perfectly  and  radically  cured  I 
will  not  say^time  alone  can  prove  that ; 
but  the  general  state  of  his  health  in- 
cttnes  ne  to  hope  so.  I  shall  offer  no 
opinion  on  the  rationale  of  the  practice, 
conscious  that  any  explanation  I  could 
give  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

1  remain  yoor  humble  servant, 

RiCHAAP  BCBKB. 
4,BoltaiBe«,lffaTFair, 
»di«a.l8S3. 


ON  HJEMORRHAOE. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Lomdam  MedUd 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  your  last  number  is  a  co|»iMis  ex- 
tract from  a  short  paper  of  mine  apoa 
the  employment  of  styptica  in  bsmor- 
rhage  from  large  arteries,  which  k 
mignt  appear  superfluous,  to  thoee  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jones's  woHl, 
to  have  written  at  all.  But  so  many 
persons,  who  ought  to  have  known  bet- 
ter the  principles  by  which  hsnuorrhase 
is  controlled,  were  deceived  by  the  sop- 
posed  efficacy  of  the  atvptic  of  MM. 
Talrich  and  Halmagranae,  that  I  ww 
induced  to  make  the  experin»eau  which 
you  have  related,  in  order  that  tbe  pu- 
pils of  St.  George's  Hospital,  al  kasi. 
might  be  better  informed  upon  tbe  soW 
ject,  and  be  convinced  by  thdr  own  ob- 
servation ;  and  I  observe,  by  the  Ball,  dei 
Sc.  Med.  that  our  continental  nei^^hhoun 
have  been  still  more  rtcentlv  occnpiedta 
considering  the  clums  of  airesh  atyplic. 
composed  of  charcoal,  resin,  and  gaia- 
arable,  to  the  confidence  of  French 
Surgeons.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  not  conTiaced. 
bymyexperimeou,  of  the  small  share 
of  credit  that  styptics  can  claim  in  con- 
trolling heemorrbage  from  Ur0€  arlcrtrt, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  foUowiaf 
summary  of  Dr.  Jones's  experimenti, 
in  which  no  stjptic  was  employed ;  the 
result  of  which  induced  me  to  perfora 
my  own,  although  of  a  different  Vvui, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  rciah. 
His  experiments  were  performed  upua 
the  carotid,  axillary,  femoral,  and  ka- 
meral  arteries  of  borses,  aasea,  and  d€f> 

1.  Partial  wounds,  22;  of  wbrk 
lived  19;  died  of  secondarj  Iikdu- 
rhage,  3. 

2.  Secondary  haemorrhage  oocnnrd 
in  5;— lived,  2;  died,  3. 

3.  The  kind  of  wounds  were — 

UTcd.  DM. 

Longitadinal  wounds S  S  mm. 

Obliqae  wounds 5  S  I 

TransTsne  wounds   3  5  aaas. 

Half-ciiconforaiicecst...  4  t  f 

Considerable   (kind  notP  ^  ^  .^^^ 

stated) S  ^  *  "^ 

Punctored    9  9  bcm. 

W      19  5 

4.  Died  of  secondary  hsmorrhagr,  ?, 
one  lived  for  80  hours ;  one  lived  U' 
6 days;  one  lived  for  25  dayv 

5.  Dr.  Jones  also  divided,  or  ro» 
pletdy  tore  through^  the  uae  %ati 
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miteriesin  mneteen  experiments;  tyinn^ 
the  integuments  in  fifteen,  and  \ewng 
%he  wound  completely  open  in  the  other 
four. 

Of  these  nineteen,  thirteen  lived; 
six  died,  or  were  killed  Just  before  they 
probably  would  have  died. 

Of  the  six  that  died,  three  were  open 
ipvounds ;  in  three  the  skin  was  closed 
by  suture. 

In  four,  the  end  of  the  artery  near- 
est to  the  heart  was  tied ;  of  which  one 
died,  the  other  three  lived. 

In  fifteen,  nothinj^  was  done  to  the 
sirtery;  of  which  6ve  died,  ten  lived. 

The  result  is  amply  suflRcient  to  prove 
that,  in  wounds  of  large  arieries,  by  far 
the  majority  will  be  cured  by  very  Vim- 
ple  means,  without  the  employment  of 
any  styptic,  if  the  integuments  are 
dosed;  and  the  experiments  detailed  in 
your  last  number,  I  think,  prove  the 
^ame  point  with  regard  to  open  wounds, 
I  am,  sir, 
Yoar  obedient  servant, 

Cjssar  Hawkins. 

31,  HalMfoon-Street, 
Feb.  8,  1832. 


MANIA  FROM  EXHAUSTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  commenting  on 
the  interesting  case  of  mania  from  ex- 
haustion by  blood-letting,  related,  in  the 
12th  Number  of  the  Medical  Gazettte, 
(p.  419)  observes,  that  be  is  '*  the  first 
who  traced  puerperal  mania  to  exhaus- 
tion as  a  principal,  not  the  sole  cause," 
and  that  the  late  Dr.  Gooch  had  taken 
A  similar  view,  e:iviug  him.  Dr.  H.,  the 
credit  for  the  originality  of  the  remark. 
I  am  not  solicitous  for  the  honour  df 
this  discovery,  had  I  a  claim  to  it ;  for 
surely  there  would  be  little  merit  in  one, 
having  had  as  much  experience  as  my- 
self m  puerperal  insanity,  marking 
so  obvious  a  characteristic  of  the  puer* 
.  pcral  state,  as  exhaustion. 

If  my  work  on  insanity,  which  had 
precedency  both  of  Dr.  Hall's  and  Dr. 
uooch's  publications  on  the  diseases  of 
women,  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  1  have  mentioned  mania,  or  de- 
hnam,  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of 
excessive  haemorrhage,  or  of  extreme. 

219.-IX. 


exhaustion,  however  produced* ;  and^ 
in  the  introductory  observations  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  puerperal  insanity, 
have  premised,  that  "  when  a  woman  ii 
recently  delivered,  she  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  person  who  has  sustained  % 
profuse  evacuation  of  another  kindf." 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however, 
that  1  consider  exhaustion  so  common  ^ 
cause  of  puerperal  mania  as  Dr;  Hali 
seems  to  imply;  and  fearing  that*  too 
hasty  an  adoption  of  such  an  opinion 
might  lead  to  evil,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
some  brief  observations  on  the  subject. 

As  exhaustion  is  a  natural  concomii- 
tant  of  parturition,  would  not  delirium 
be  much  more  frequent  among  lying-in 
women,  if  exhaustion  were  a  principal 
cause  in  producing  it  ? 

Mental  aberration,  or  delirium,  may 
come  on  at  the  epoch  of  conception — 
during  pregnancy— on  the  comihencc- 
ment,  during,  or  immediately  after  la- 
bour, whether  attended  by  great  hae- 
morrhage or  little—whether  the  woman 
be  in  a  plethoric  or  cachectic  state — 
whether,  in  fact,  the  system  has  been 
much,  or  little,  or  not  at  all  reduced. 

Hence  is  it  not  to  be  inferred  that 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  gestation  and  parturition  that 
disposes  to  mental  aberration,  indepen- 
dent of  exhaustion  ? 

A  specific  condition  of  the  sexual 
onrans  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  an 
influence ;  but  there  is  no  feature  pecu- 
liar to  puerperal  insanity;  any  of  the 
phenomena  apparent  in  other  forms  of 
msanit^  may  occur  in  this.  Nympho- 
mania IS  not  oftener  attendaut  on  the 
p'lfcrperal  woman  than  on  the  virgin. 
.  1  have  found  upon  investigation,  that 
above  half  of  eighty  lying-in  women  be- 
coming delirious,  had  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  insanity. 

As  to  the  specific  cause  of  insanity  in 
lying-in  women,  therefore,  we  can  con- 
clude nothing,  but  that  it  is  more  apt 
to  be  developed  where  an  hereditary 
predisposition  obtains. 

Dr.  Hall's  case,  referred  to  above, 
admirably  illustrates  the  possibility  of 
inducing  mania  by  profuse  blood-lettmg, 
and  I  hope  will  prove  a  check  against  that 
indiscriminate  depletion  which  1  have 
known  practised,  for  no  other  reason* 
that  I  could  discern,  but  because  de- 
lirium had  supervened  on  delivery.    It 

*  CommentariM  on  Iniaaity,  Put  1,  Comm.  Iv. 
t  Ibid.  Pmrt  2,  Comm.  vL 
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shews,  also,  that  this  remedy,  adopted  to 
remove  delirium,  if  pushed  to  excess, 
is  likely  to  originate  it. 

Ad  a  general  rule,  I  have  insisted 
dsewberc*,  and  repeat  it  here,  that 
puerperal  insanity  is  not  relieved  by 
venesection :  the  only  exceptions  are, 
when  true  inflammation,  or  plethora 
threatening  apoplexy,  or  inordinate  ac- 
tion of  the  circulation  exists. 

To  the  too  free  use  of  the  lancet  I 
have  ascribed  the  high  degree  of  morui- 
lity,  viz.  ahove  one  in  six — in  the  synop- 
tical tablet  I  have  given  of  fifty  seven 
cases  which,  in  some  stage  or  other  of 
the  malady,  had  come  within  my  cog- 
nizance* 

Dr.  Gooch,  e<jually  impressed  with 
myself  with  the  importance  of  the  io- 
<)uiry^in  what  proportion  puerperal 
insanity  proves  fatal — refers  to  my  table, 
And  states  hi«  persuasion,  that  its  re- 
sults "  present  a  prospect  tinnecessarily 
gloomv  and  discouraging^/' 

With  a  want  of  candour  resembling 
that  to  which  Dr.  Hall  alludes  in  this 
author,  he  never  mentions  where  this 
table  is  to  be  found:  nay  more,  he 
draws  inferences  from  it  which  I  have  in 
a  special  manner  endeavoured  to  guard 
my  readers  against. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  table,  I  have 
subjoined,  that  "  truth  compels  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  I  do  not  infer  this 
malady  to  be  naturally  as  mortal  as  the 
proportion  of  deaths  rocorded  in  it  in- 
{imates§."  In  the  next  page,  I  have 
even  assigned  the  probable  cause  of  such 
fatal  effects,  in  these  words:  ••in  most 
of  the  cases,  depletory  measures  had 
been  pushed  to  an  unreasonable  extent  { 
so  that  the  issue  was  already  perhaps 
determined  before  I  was  consulted,  and 
no  alternative  left  but  death,  or  long 
continued  insanity." 

Dr.  Gooch  is  dead :  christian  charity, 
therefore,  furbitU  my  saying  more  than 
is  requisite  to  correct  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions his  remarks  on  the  results  of 
my  experience  are  calculated  to  produce. 
What  other  liberties  he  has  taken  with 
my  opinions  and  treatment  of  puerperal 
insanity,  without  acknowledgment,  may 
be  seen  by  those  who  chuse  to  read,  and 
compare  our  respective  dissertations  on 
this  subject. 

Pram  what  source  soever  the  im- 

*  (^inmcnUric*  on  luaoUy,  p.  4(19. 
t  Ibid.  p.  891. 
.  t  An  Acconntof  DIkmm  pemliar  to  Wonco, 
p.  121. 
\  CoinmcaUrtetipp.390|  899i. 


froveroent  proceeds,  is  immBterud ;  bot 
have  subsequently  bad  the  aatis&ctioa 
of  finding  that  more  enlightened  vie* t 
prevail  respecting  the  treaUDent  of 
puerperal  insanity,  and  conseqaeotJy 
that,  comparatively»  such  cases  mre  ge- 
nerally of  shorter  duimtion,  and  the  re- 
coveries more  nameroos. 

lam,  air. 
Your  obedient  servaat, 
G.  Mann  Bcsmows. 

<4,  Gmt  Rim«U  Street, 
Junary,  18SSL 


ANATOMY  BILL. 


To  ike  Editor  of  the  Ltmdam  MedkJt 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  WAS  induced  to  put  forward  the  *'  Ob- 
servations'' which  you  did  melhefisvovr 
to  insert  in  your  last  number,  Iroai  a 
conviction  that  the  bill  as  it  atuida  caly 
palliates  the  mischiefs  which  tc  parposH 
to  correct.  The  difficulty  of  all  l^jc*^ 
tion  lies  chiefly  in  deuil ;  and  here  thai 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  adaitted 
unsuiiableness  of  the  subject  fbrdiaco*- 
sion,  repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  oatvral 
feelings,  not  to  mention  the  prejadiccs, 
of  mankind.  But  it*  is  uselesa  ihaa  u 
treat  the  subject  in  the  dark;  I  wiMdd 
have  it  fairly  and  boldly  met,  insolviag 
as  it  does  the  security  of  the  pabhc; 
and  the  credit  of  the  professioo* 

llie  absolute  indispencableoeaa  of 
anatomy  is  not  now  to  be  ai^^acd  ;  the 
previous  agitation  of  that  qiiestiMi  has 
given  rise  to  some  able  exposttioos, 
which  are  doubtless  familiar  lo  ya«r 
readers.  I  would  especially  mealMMi  aa 
article  first  published,  I  think,  hi  the 
Westminster  Review,  entilled,  **  The 
Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,'*  mA 
another  in  the  Quarterly,  attriboted  u 
the  late  Dr.  Gooch. 

Hitherto  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  has 
been  stealthy,  like  an  iffnomiaiova  caU- 
ing,  half  checked  and  half  eacom^ced— 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  resiik 
from  the  conflict  of  man's  real  nccniA- 
ties  with  his  abstract  likings ;  and  hener 
the  student  has  been  punishable  for 
providing  himself  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge,  for  the  nc^^l^rt  of 
which  be  would  nave  been  piini»hcd  •« 
a  practitioner.  Discoveries  have  labtii  ^ 
been  made  which  call  for  the  iatcncfr* 
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tion  of  U)0  Ivr,  not  inerely  ^0  paoisb  a 
faideQas  crime,  hn%  tp  prpvide  for  ^^c^ 
lighter  shtde  q(  offeiioe»  and  remove  the 
lemptatioD.  Hoqr  13  this  effected  by 
the  bill*  Vfkich  ppens  and  sapptions  ^ 
body  market,  leayiog  the  price  UDd^ 
fined,  and  subject  to  the  fluauatioos, 
real  or  fictitious,  of  all  markets  ?  Jt  takes 
for  graoted  that  a  plentiful  supply  mil 
so  reduce  the  pricfs,  as  to  ejitu^^uishtbt 
(AmptatioA  to  crime.  Without  ques- 
tMNi^  tbe  axiom,  tb»t  a  ^leotiful  ^upr 

a  mil  reduce  the  eQst  m  this  as  in 
er  markets.  I  assert  ^hat  we  are  i^ei- 
ther  warranlea  by  reasop  or  experief)f:i 
to  conclude,  thata  >vretch  so  nt|;^r)yfle- 
prared  ai  deliberately  tp  comipit  wn 
iDorder  for  a  suin  pf  ten  ppuRds,  wil^ 
besitate  to  commit  two,  nay  tbree»  for 
the  sane  sum.  But,  say  the  advocalles 
for  the  billt  the  certificate  required  witb 
the  body  is  sufficient  secnrity  against 
innrder.  I  reply,  that  it  is  in  ao  for  a 
safeguard,  that  in  no  instance  should  it 
be  cUspens.ed  with ;  but  taking  the  num- 
berless instances  jn  which  persons  of  a 
certain  class  fiifi  in  the  absence  of  all 
medical  attendance,  the  certificate  will, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  be  e 
mere  form;  and  e?en  were  the  bo4y 
opened,  a  proceM  hv  which  it  f^^ould  be 
spoiled  for  sale,  the  cause  of  deaith 
would  often  he  conj^tnral.  In  short* 
Uie  le^al  sanction  now  first  granied  by 
tliis  biU  10  traffic  in  l^odies,  only  unbars 
Che  door  wjhicAi  wss  fpr^erly  forjced* 
Jc  is  frightful  t^  coiktem plate  the  possi- 
Ue  effects  of  an  act  which  renders  the 
hnouiB  body  a  legal  tender  1  thus  tempt- 
ing the  poor  man,  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  to  turn  an  evil  eye  upon 
his  friendless  nnd  even  poorer  neigh* 
bonr.  Such  is  the  monstrous  result  of 
« legal  enacinenty  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
crime.  Thus  much  as  regards  the 
public. 

Now  let  me  ask,  how  is  the  profes- 
sion exonerated,  by  this  bill,  from  the 
unmerited  degradation  of  being  com- 
pelled  to  carry  on  tbas  odious  tralfic  7 

There  are  gentlemen,  now  liring  or- 
nameots  of  their  profession,  who  have 
been  in  former  tiroes  obliged  to  act  as 
Xbeir  own  purveyora,  and  to  poip  in  the 
perilous  and  ungrateful  M^vioe  of  fob- 
hiof  graves  for  the  nAeens  of  educatioiv 
^Jbis  necessity,  painful  and  disgusting 
iM  it  ^fW9  was  nouovrable  in  comparison 
.with  that  to  which  we  have  been  re4uced 
Py  the  sytt^matic  employment  cif  resor* 


recUon  men ;  whqse  daring  monopoly  of 
i)ieir  craft,  sjiarpeped  by  i^s  risksifqd  |be 
severity  of  its  penalties,  became  so  gain- 
ful as  to  plunge  them  iutqa  reckless  sen- 
suality; the  pext^tep  |or\yhicbTVi(sqiid- 
pight  murder.  How  )ppg  the  infamous 
practices  qf  these  men  m^y  have  be^n 
perpetrating,  to  meet  the  iocre^ing  de- 
mands and  secure  the  enprmqns  prices 
paid  by  rival  schools,  we  hafie  po  n^eana 
of  kopwing';  that  the  discovery  is  recent 
affords  no  proof  th)i(  fbe  crime  is  so. 
Criqaes  are  cpmipitted  ip  all  great  cptn- 
piupities  which  espape  the  vigilance  of 
the  most  active  pplice,  and  of  the  exist- 
pnce  of  which  ip^ny  simple-minded  ppr^ 
sons  wpn)d  be  incredplqps^  if  they  .were 
disclosed. 

Whatever  other  proviyipns  may  be 
Jhought  advisjibje,  the  profession  pwe 
It  to   themselves    to   Jitand    out  .  for 

ihU^thai  tht  trade  in  bodies  $haU 
\pnc$forwQrd  cea^p,  and  he  deehred « 
violation  of  the  lam  of  the  land.  It  i 
po  uofpunded  and  gratuitous  assumpr 
fioo,  thai  if  the  direct  stimplus  pf  gain 

5e  tisken  away,  the  supply  will  fail :  the 
issecting-tables  will  he  supplied  with 
the  same  description  and  class  of  sub- 
jects as  heretofore ;  fpr  surely  no  pne  is  • 
silly  enough  to  suppose  that  they  have 
beep,  or  will  he,  furnished  by  wHat  are 
called  the  better  classes  of  the  compiu- 
nity.  The  "unclaimed"  dead  are  the 
proper,  and  more  thap  suffi.ciept  source ; 
and  i^  in  a  maudlin  sensibility  which 
affects  to  lament  over  the  condiiioo  jthat 
readers  those  useful  after  death  who 
have  been  burthensoroe  whilst  liring. 
Parishes  bury  their  *'  unclaimed*'  dead 
at  an  average  cost  of  three  to  four 
pounds  for  each  body:  let  these  be 
transferred  to  the  schools,  under  the 
siiperintendance  of  the  inspector,  and 
Ifaye  parochial  lufsessment  bte  induced  ac- 
^cordi^ly. 

It  M  a  sopliiftry  to  calculate  upon 
any  result  from  the  pbiJianl^rppic  esuimr 
)o^i»  of  A.,  B.,  or  C,  In  high  or  middle 
J^e.  Nothing  will  reconcile  individuals, 
.who  have  means  and  fiends,  VP  the 
custom  of  beoueatbing  their  bodies  for 
dissection.  It  may  l^  Ta&tly  noble, 
but  it  is  not  natural,  apd  originates  in' 
a  sparious  llberaUsmrnthe  temper  of 
the  time.  ^%  society  is  constituted, 
theiie  must  be  a  diversity  of  lots;  dij^« 
ipg  life  it  is  real  aud  personal— after 
.peath,  a  reality  only  to  sury^vors,  and 
painful  only  to  friends. 
$tron£^y  as  I  objiect  to  the  sale  and 
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purchase  of  bodies,  I  am  no  advocate 
for  the  i^ratoity  of  anatomical  educa- 
tion; what  is  given,  is  rarely  so  prized, 
t>r  turned  to  so  much  account,  an  what 
is  purchased.  Let  the  price  of  sub- 
jects be  stipulated,  ana  constitute  a 
fund  strictly  appropriated  to  the  sala- 
ries of  inspectors,  and  fees  to  porters 
employed ; — a  moderate  price  will  ht 
aumcient  to  ensure  the  respectability 
•and  trustworthiness  of  such  persons, 
fdiowing  an  inspector  for  each  school. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  provisions 
W  this  or  any  bill  can  be  effectual 
ibr  the  security  of  the  public  and  the 
-credit  of  the  profession,  which  does  not 
)«qttire  that,  dissection  should  be  con«> 
fined  to  licensed  schools.  How  are 
Inspectors  to  perform  their  duties  un- 
less thus  circumscribed  and  defined  ?  I 
have  heard  no  rational  objection  to 
licenses.  The  alleged  hardship  upon 
persons  advanced  in  life,  or  settled  in 
the  country,  wishing  to  refresh  their 
-knowledge,  is  a  pure  delusion :  persons 
"so  situated,  ana  in  earnest,  may  resort 
to  the  metropolitan  or  provincial  school, 
^and  there  gain  what  they  desire  with 
the  greatest  benefit  and  expedition. 
And,  to  obviate  the  aimoyance  of  pub- 
licity, let  the  schools  provide  private 
rooms  when  they  make  the  discovery  of 
^heir  necessity. 

1  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.Traybrs. 

Braton-Strtet,  Feb.  7, 1882. 


To  the  Edkor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gaz§t^, 

Sir, 
fivBRT  rational  person  must  agree  with 
Mr.  Travers  in  the  general  principles 
upon  which  his  observations,  contamed 
in  your  last  number,  are  based  ;  but  I 
linow  not  how  far  he  is  justified  in  urg- 
ing so  strongly  the  necessity  of  an  en- 
nctment  to  restrict  the  practice  of  ana- 
tomv  to  Heemed  schools. 

The  object  of  such  an  enactment 
'Would  eviaently  be  to  limit  the  number 
•of  schools ;  and  vet  I  do  not  see,  very 
cleariy,  how  any  law  can  be  introduced 
80  as,  consistently  with  justice  and  im- 
partiality, to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  new  schools.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  that  an  increased  number  of  ana- 
4onical  schools,  or  of  establishments  of 


a  similar*  kind,  is,  if  it  b^  ao  ev3»  4tmi 

which  would  in  si  very  short  tiaie  re- 
medy itself;  and  that  more  effectually 
than  any  legislative  interference  coiikl 
do.  The  prerogative,  at  pn^seot  very 
properly  eiercised  by  the  College  ai 
Surgeons  and  Society  of  Apotbecmries, 
of  recognizing  properly  qnalified  teack- 
ers,  enables  them  in  *  effect  to  license 
schools,  and  to  prevent  their  iacreas«  to 
an  unnecessary  extent.  It  gives  tlkose 
bodies  all  the  ealuUny  power  whick 
Mr.  Travers  desires  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  some  authority,  while  it  ki  oo 
way  impedes  anatomicAi  study. 

But  it  should  l>e  remembered  that  the 
number  of  schools  must  be  alwavs  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  pupils,  sod 
not  the  latter  to  the  former ;  or  in  otker 
words,  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
anatomical  schools  will  not  augment  the 
number  of  students.  Now  the  demand 
for  subjects  is  in  proportion  to  the  n  am- 
ber of  students,  whether  those  students 
be  divided  among  ten  classes,  or  all  in- 
cluded within  the  precincts  of  one 
school :  hence,  were  Mr.  Travers  to  re- 
duce the  anatomical  schools  in  London 
to  three,  the  demand  for  subjecu  would 
not  be  in  any  degree  diminished. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Travers  savours 
so  much  of  that  monopolizing  spirit, 
which  has  already  tended  consideriibly 
to  injure  the  interests  of  the  anatomic^ 
schools  of  London,  that  1  could  not  re- 
frain from  thus  expressing  sentiments 
in  which  I  feel  that  1  shall  meet  the  con- 
currence of  many  well-wishers  to  the 
profession  and  science  of  medicine. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  serraot, 
R.  B.  ToDO, 

Lectarar  on  AiMiti>m7  and  Phy- 
•lolofy  Ml  the  Ucd4cal  School. 
Aldengate-StreeU 

97,  Orvat  Ruitell-Street,  BloonMborr, 
WedneMUy,  Feb.  8,1812. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medioal 
Oaxette. 

Sir, 

Mat  I  beg  to  intrude  on  your  pages,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  *'  Anatomy 
Biir*  brought  forward  by  Mr.  l>avert  ; 
inasmuch  as  I  judge  it  expedient  lo  call 
the  attention  of  your' readers-  (and  more 
particularly  of  country  surgeons)  to  the 
fact  that  while  Mr.  Traverse  la.  his  bill, 
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does  away  wUb  the  "money  traffic"  hf ' 
thetrantrer  of  dead  bodies,  he  at  once 
renders  practical  sur^^ery  a  monopoly,  hy 
cutting  off  all  supply  of  subjects  to  the 
members  of  the  Collej^  unless  they 
have  a  licensed  school;  and  however 
conversant  a  roan  may  lie  with  bis  ana- 
tomy when  he  leaves  town,  as  time  rolls 
on  be  becomes  deficient,  and  incompe- 
tent to  perform  capital  operations  on 
the  living  unless  he  first  execute  sncb 
on  the  dead«-a  «  boon*'  most  desirable, 
and  one,  of  which  (at. this  time)  hospital 
•urgeons  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves* 
Vow  the  second  clause  of  Mr.  Travers's 
bill  altoi^ether  prohibits  every  kind  of 
supply  (save  to  the  licensed  schools), 
to  the  great  injury  of  every  practical 
surgeon  residing  in  the  country;  I 
Iberefore  hope  you,  as  a  friend  to  the 
profession,  will  guard  against  any  thing 
Uke  a  monopoly,  and  endeavour  to  lay 
tlie  path  open  to  merit  and  industry. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

W.  R.,  Surgeon. 

'  Gruiham,  February  8, 1&82. 

..  P.S.—i  think  the  present  bill,  now 
before  parliament,  far  preferable  to  the 
one  sugge^ed  by  Mr.  Travers ;  as  the 
transfer  of  deaa  bodies  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


FASTING. 


The  author  of  a  work,  entitled  •*  Apo- 
logie  du  JeOne,''  published  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1795,  is  a  strong  advocate  for 
occasional  fasting  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of^  invigorating  and  pro- 
longing life.  One  of  his  arguments  is 
this  :— he  takes  152  hermits  or  bishops 
(French  bishops,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
eviques,)  who  are  known  to  have  lived  a 
strictly  temperate  life,  with  frequent 
fastfng;  and  he  sets  them  against  an 
equal  number  of  academicians,  half 
from  the  Aeademie  des  Sciencet  and 
Mf  from  ihe  BelUt  Lettres,  The  ioiiit 
lives  of  the  hermits  amounted  to 
1 1,589' years ;  those  of  the  academicians 
only  to  10,511.  Hence  be  concludes 
that  fre<]uent  fasting  would  prolong  the 
lives  of  men  of  letters,  in  each  indivi- 
dual case,  by  more  than  seven  years, 
Va  an. avenge.     . 
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**  L*Aiitettr  m  toe  k  allooger  ce  que  le  lecteur  m 
cue  k  abr^gcr.^-D^ALKMBKKT. 

The  Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medidne^ 

Part  II.  Feb.  1832. 
The  early  notice  we  have  taken  of  the 
succesiAve  parts  of  this  Dictionary  shews 
the  interest  with  which  we  regard  its. 
progress.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  the  learned  physiciatis  by  whom  it 
is  conducted,  have  conceived  a  different 
idea  from  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
beau  ideal  of  such  a  work.  Some  ob» 
jections  we  ventured  to  make  in  refe- 
rence to  the  first  number;  and  as  these 
were,  in  part,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  re- 
medied (ihe  size  and  form  of  the 
volume),  we  did  not,  of  course,  expect 
to  see  any  .change  in  these  respects ; 
but  there  is'  one  point  to  which,  with 
every  good  feeling,  we  must  seriously^ 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Editors ; 
namely,  that  however  learned  and  ela- 
borate the  essays  may  be,  they  yet  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  title  which 
has  been  given  to  the  work.  It  is 
not  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Me- 
dicine; for  the  proportion  that  the 
practical  parts  bear  tn  the  abstract 
physiological  and  theoretical  portions, 
IS  exceedinifly  small.  This,  then,  is  one 
fault ;  another  is,  that  a  due  balance  is 
not  struck  between  the  articles  as  to 
length— some  are  lengthy  and  unimpor^ 
tant,^  others,  which  ought  to  be  impor- 
tant, are  short  and  meagre.  It  is,  of 
course,  within  the  province  of  the  Edi- 
tors to  control  this,  and  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  work  that  they 
sliould  do  so. 

Obtervaiions  on  the  Medical  Treatment 
of  Insanity.  Bv  Edward  J.  8ky- 
'.  HOUR,  M.D.  1*832.  pp.95. 
This  unpretending  little  volume  con- 
sists of  three  lectures,  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Physicians  last  season; 
One  of  these  was  published  in  our  pre- 
sent volume,  because  we  regarded  it  as 
containing  a  very  useful  and  perspicu- 
ous digest  of  what  was  known  regarding 
*'  the  application  of  medicine  to  men- 
tal disease,"  accompanied  by  numerous 
original  observations.  The  other  lec- 
tures, which  precede  the  one  alluded  to» 
treat  of  the  causes,  pathology,  and  phe- 
nomena of  insanity;  and  are  construct- 
ed in  the  same  nianner  aa.  that  with 
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whicb  our  readers  are  sJready  acquaint- 
ed— ex  uno  diice  omtivt . 

Treatise  on  Cholera  Aiokyxia,  or  Epi- 
detnie  Cholera^  as  tt  appeared  in 
Asia,  and  more  recently  in  Europe, 
j-e.  ifc.  By  Gboroe  Hamilton 
Bell.  Second  Edition,  vlery  greatly 
enlarged. 
It  18  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  num- 
berless ephemeral  productions  on  the 
aubjecl  of  cholera  to  this  really  useful 
work,  a  second  edition  of  which,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  profession  to  fii^d, 
has  already  been  reiquired.  The  his- 
tory of  the  disease  is  here  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period,  and  tne  vari- 
ous reports  and  documents  which  have 
app^red  regarding  jit  have  Wn  turned 
to  due  account.  Diflering  as  we  do 
from  the  intelligent  author  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contagion.  Hie  are  not  the  less 
anxious  to  bring  his  opinipns  before  our 
readers;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
none  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  our 
recommendation  will  regret  either  the 
time  or  money  spent  on  Mr.  BelPs 
Treatise.  Jf  we  can  fio(k  space  in  the 
present  number,  we  shall  give  some  o^ 
the  cases  of  cholera  as  it  has  shewn  it- 
self at  Haddington. 

Amals  of  Sir  Patrick  DunU  Ho^niaL 
.  No.  I.    Dtttilin,  1831. 

This  is  the  first  Atanual  Report  of  the 
splendid  hospital,  founded  bythe  muni- 
ficence of  Sir  P.  Don.  How  it  hai 
happened  that  sb  excellent  an  institu- 
tion should  be  \vithout  a  medical  histo- 
riographer so  long,  is  more  than  we  can 
well  account  for;  but  we  are  disposed 
to  give  much  credit  to  the  present  phy- 
aicran  in  ordinary,  for  bestirring  himself 
in  getting  up  the  w6rk  before  us.  Dr. 
Osborne  has  very  properly  prefixed  to 
his  report  a  akeCCh  of  the  origin  and 
progressive  advancement  of  the  hospi- 
tal; Few  readers,  we  fancy,  on  this 
aide  of  the  Channel,  know  much  about 
Sir  I^triok:  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markably, as  not  much  more  than  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  worthy 
knight  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
I^ke  the  patron  eaint,  his  namesake,  he 
was  B  Scutehman;  of  lira  family  of 
pun  of  that  ilk,  ttear  Montrose.  In 
1698,  we  find  ^itn  president  of  .the 
Irisb  GoUege  of  Pfaysiciains;  at  the 
aame  time  he  occopied  a  bigb  rank  to 


his  pro0M»ion,  and  «vm  State  pbyricna 
for  several  vears  pluvious  to  his  dctik. 
By  his  will  he  bequeatlied  Itoda^  vitidk 
then  brought  in  in  amiaal  rent  of  &H. 
fbr  the  support  of  one  or  iwo  profes- 
sors. Ana  ihis  is  the  friend  ttom  which 
the  School  of  Physic  In  irelAiKl  dcrivn 
its  present  support  <(-^bot  it  ahtfitld  be 
added,  that  wnaf  to  the  imiDeiue  ia- 
crease  in  the  value  of  landed  property 
in  that  country  sinte  the  fonnder's 
death,  the  preset  ibeoflse  fmcn  the 
estates  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun  it  little  diort 
ofeOOOipiBrannuin. 

There  are  several'  cartons  cnie^  re- 
corded In  tbe  RepoHt  of  whidi  we  msy 
avaii  ounelves  at  another  opportunity. 

Ojficial  Reports  made  to  Giwenmnd 

SDaa.  Russblii  and  Barrt,  on  tkt 
kease  caUed  Cholera  Spmsimodiee, 
as  obserped  bjf  them  dwring  their 
Mission  t0  Rueeia  m  1831 .  With  am 
Appendix^  and  other  Petpen^  Ex- 
tracts  of  Lette)rs,  Reports,  emd  Com-' 
munications  received  from  the  Csv- 
tinent,  relating  to  tltat  Diseeue. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  docu- 
ments have  already  bera  for  some 
months  before  the  readers  of  this  joar- 
nal ;  they  com  mence  >vith  the  fi  rat  report 
inude  by  the  Board  of  Healtli,  dated 
August  12,  1831,  and  conclude  with  a 
note  from  Drs.  Russell  and  Barry, 
dated  January  12,  1832.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  over  the  mass  of  inforiDS- 
tion  thus  collected  uito  rather  a  formtds' 
ble  volume,  without  being  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  objects  of 
the  mission  were  most  amplv  fulfilled. 
The  only  circumstance  whicn  prevents 
us  from  extracting  largely,  is,  that  we 
have  already,  in  a  succession  of  num- 
bers, transcribed  the  most  interestiog 
reports  into  our  pages.  In  lookiog 
them  over  in  their  collected  form,  onlf 
two  passages  of  importance  strike  us 
as  either  being  new  or  as  having  former- 
ly escaped  our  notice ;  these  we  shall 
probably  give  next  week. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  thaie  in  the  Years 
1828—1829,  through  S^rit,  Car- 
fiiofa,  end  Italy ,  whilst  tecompanifing 
the  late  Sir  ffwnphrg  Davjf,  By  J. 
J.  TOBIN,  M.0. 

Bit.  ToBiN  was  the  araanuensis  aad 
private   secretary    of    Sir   Unmphry 
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during  the  whole  of  ibat  last  continental 
tour  Avhich  ternunated  ao  fatally  at 
Geneva ;  and  having  kefit  a  diary  of  the 
period,  he  has  here  i^iven  us  an  abstract 
of  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  interesting 
little  volume.  We  should  have  hoped 
for  more  of  the  conversations,  and  flashes 
of  the  expiring  genius,  of  our  great  phi- 
losopher; hut  Sir  Humphry  was  broken 
up,  and,  what  was  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, but  too  conscious  of  the  fact. 
He  avoided  eompanyv  and  chose  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  solitude  and 
silence.  Yet  the  habitually  active  and 
Inquiring  mind  was  not  to  be  so  satis- 
Hed :  Dr.  Tobin  gives  us  many  curious 
particulars  of  the  literary  relaxations  of 
liis  illustrious  friend.  The  morning  was 
usuallv  spent  in  dictating  the  "  Consola- 
tions in  Travel,"  or,  as  be  at  first  called 
it,  his  "  Vision  ;"  the  evening  4d  listen- 
sag  to  the  perusal  chiefly  of  works  of 
fiction  :  and,  it  may  be  worth  mentioz>- 
ing,  that  the  last  work  he  ever  heard 
read  was  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker. 
A  Ihtle  before  his  deatb,  he  derived  ex- 
quisite pleasure  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
crili(iue»  in  the  Quarterly,  on  his 
•«  Salmonia."  We  wish  Dr.  Tobin 
had  recorded  some  of  these  circum- 
stances more  at  length;  but  as  it  is, 
interspersed  with  the  topographical 
jiotices  which  form  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  volume,  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  work  of  much  merit  and 
interest. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Sttturday,  F^ruary  11,  1832. 


'*  Licet  omnl1rat,Ucet  ctlam  mihUdi^nitatem  ^r- 
iia  Mediae  tueri }  potestas  modo  Tetiiendl  tn  pub- 
licum sit^ceadlpericnlum  nonre€iiM.'*->CiCBmo. 


IMPROVED  PROSPECTS  of  MEDICAL 

SCIENCE. 
Thb  coldness  with  which  the  anatomy 
4]uesiion  was  taken  op  lately  by  parlia^ 
ment,  and  of  which  we  thought  we  had 
some  reason  to  complain,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  been  exchanged  for  a 
mode  of  reception  more  cheering  and 
satisfactory.  Petitions  have  been  pre- 
eented  from  various  quarters*,  in  favour 

*  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  (be  een- 
«ttric  toy  petition  from  Lttda. 


of  a  regulation  of  some  sort,  and  con* 
versations    have    arisen   occasionally^' 
which  disclose  the  favourable  feelings 
entertained  on  the   subject   by  those 
^members  of  the  legislature  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  speak  out  about  it.    The 
Cresset  Pelhams  and  the  Percevals  have 
been  shamed  ont  of  their  wrong-headed 
opposition;  but  the  member  for  Pres- 
ton, who  has  no  protective  principle  of 
delicacy  in  his  nature,  still  goes  on  to 
blunder  out    every  assertion  he    can 
think  of,  true  or  false,  by  which  he  cav 
hope  to  retard  the   progress  of 
bill.    It  is  curioua  to  observe  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  both  Hunt  and  Cobbett, 
the  worthy  pair  of  brethren,  who,  how- 
ever they  may  be  prepared  to  tear  each 
other  to  pieces  on  other  matters,  are  yet 
most  ludicrously  leagued,  like  sworn 
friends,  to  put  down  the  inhumanittf  ojf 
anatomy !    There  are   prejudices,   no 
doubt,  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  of 
which  those  gentry  would  be  sorry  not 
to   avail   themselves;    though  proba- 
bly we  should  be  wrong  in  attributing 
all  their  earnestness  of  opposition  to 
this  cause,  while  it  may  be  owing,  in  as 
considerable  a  degree,  to  that  sympathy 
which  an  equal .  proportion  of^unen- 
lightened  prejudice  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
duce.   Oh,  the  tender  mercies  of  Peter 
Porcupine  and  Henry  Hunt  for  the 
poor !    There  is  the  member  for  Mid^  . 
dieses,  however,  who  probably  is  as 
good  authority  as  either  of  these  worr 
thies,  ou  what  is  likely  to  be  for  the 
benefit  .of  the  people,  and  what   the 
people  may   be  likely   to  take    as  a 
wholesome,  though  at  6rst  perhaps  a 
bitter  draught — even  he  has  not  thought 
it  right  or  politic  to  remain  silent  when 
such  an  *'  inhuman"  measure  was  be- 
fore the  House.    Mr.  Hume,  in  truth, 
could  serve  the  profession  much,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  people,  were  he 
only  to  exert  bknself  often  thus,  when 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  health 
and  physical  wants  of  the  nation  are 
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-under  the  coneideratioft  of  parHanfent. 
.We  want  enlightened  i^presentatifes  of 
our  profession  in  the  House  of  Comr- 
mons,  and  that  want  is  e?ery  day  more 
adtf  more  impressed  upon  us.  That  a 
day  will  come  %vheu  such  an  ohvious 
and  due  provision  for  the  balancing  of 
the  different  interests  of  the  state,  by 
the  appointment  of  representatifea 
equally  chosen  from  the  three  learned 
professions,  will  be  adopted,  we  ha?e 
little  doubt;  but,  meantime,  many  a 
measure  "  of  great  pith  and  moment" 
is  lost,  or  treated  with  cold  nej^lect, 
through  a  deficiency  of  such  adequate 
representation.  By  the  way,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  once  adorned  with  the 
bonnet  of  the  faculty:  has  he  fore- 
sworn us,  or  why  have  we  never  had  the 
benefit  of  his  eloquent  advocacy  in  any 
discussion  bearing  upon  the  interests  of 
medical  science? 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  has  become  now 
one  of  our  warmest  supporters.  With  a 
zeal  worthy  uf  thesuccessor  of  Sloane  and 
Pringle  in  the  chair  of  the  first  scientific 
society  in  England,  his  Royal  Highness 
has  come  forward  and  set  an  example 
that  ouglit  to  have  great  weight  in  the 
removal  of  prejudice.  His  declaration 
lately  on  presenting  the  petition  of  the 
President,  Fellows,  and  Commonalty  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physic,  did  honour  to  his 
well- known  feelings  of  humanity,  and 
could  not  have  been  delivered  on  a  more 
opportune  or  isolemn  occasion ;  and  the 
minuteness  with  which  he  subsequently 
dwelt  on  several  minor  topics  of  im- 
portance, while  presenting  the  anato^Dy 
petition  of  the  388  students  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, proves  what  an  anxious 
interest  his  Royal  Highness  takes  in  the 
successful  issue  of  this  difficult  piece  of 
legislatorial  management.  Other  great 
names  among  our  enlightened  backers 
might  be  here  set  forth  with  honourable 
mention ;  but  we  shall  take  another  op- 
portunity of  paying  them  due  homage. 

A  word  on  a  coHaterul  topic  and  we 


have  done.  The  other  nif^t  tke  h». 
nonrable  member  for  Preston  haviaf 
told  a  most  absurd  story,  about  an  arti- 
ficial subject  of  some  sort  betiifr  em- 
ployed for  years  back  in  teachiji|r  aaa- 
tomy  in  one  of  the  Dublin  scbools  (!>, 
the  Irish  Solicitor-General  was  called 
on  his  legs  to  contradict  it,  and  to  ^nno% 
so  an  important  piece  of  intelligesre 
was  let  drop.  A  pair  of  deputief,  the 
learned  gentleman  informed  vs,  had 
come  over  from  the  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  to  procure  the  extensio&  of 
the  new  anatomy  hill  to  that  countiy. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  bo  :  that  certain  de> 
puties  httft  come  over,  is  quite  true; 
but  that  their  businen  is  exactly  what 
Mr.  Cramptoo  tells  us.  is  a  matter  of 
belief  too  hard  for  us  to  credit.  When 
we  have  ascertained  that  one,  if  not 
both,  these  worthy  deputies  are  the  same 
who  last  session  performed  such  feau 
before  the  committee  on  the  grand  jury 
bill,  and  that  the  monopoly  contemplat- 
ed by  that  bill  is  adkue  $ub  judite,  they 
will  excuse  us  if  we  seem  a  little  jealous 
of  their  movements,  and  incredulooi  as 
to  (he  avowed  design  of  their  mission. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  OF 
CHOLERA. 

Bt  the  accounts  received  in  London  up 
to  Feb.  10th,  the  following  have  been 
the  actual  numbers  and  rates  of  morta- 
lity at  the  places  where  the  cholera  has 
prevailed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  enable  us  to  judge  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  of  its  comparative  degrees  of 
severity. '  Some  places  we  omit  from 
our  calculation,  because  to  speak  of  the 
fatality  of  a  disease  within  two  or  three 
days  after  its  first  irruption,  can  only  lead 
to  vague,  and  probably  erroneous  con- 
jecture. At  Earsden,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  cases  reported  is  very  large  ia 
proportion  to  the  deaths ;  but  to  suppose 
this  would  prove  the  ultimate  result, 
would  be  to  form  an  extravagantly  saa- 
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guine  expecti^Oy  uiflmnuGh  as  a  const* 
.derable  number  of  those  who  remain  ill, 
it  is  Co  be  feared,  will  yet  sink  ander  the 
complaint. 

The  grand  total  of  cases  is  4146,  and 
and  of  deaths,  1260 ;  bat  this,  it  will  be 
understood  by  the  pTecedin((  observa- 
tionsy  does  not  enable  us  to  calcnlate 
the  rate  of  mortality,  as  many  of  the 
cases  are-rery  recent,  and  hate  not  yet 
passed  the  period  of  danger.  Talcing 
places,  boweter,  where  the  disease  is 
eitber  expended,  or  has  pre?ailed  for  a 
considerable  time,  we  find  that  at  Sun- 
derland the  numbers  are — cases  636, 
deaths  202,— or  rather  less  than  one 
In  three.  Newcastle,  cases  928,  deaths 
293 ;  or  considerably  less  than  one  in 
three.  Gateshead,  cases  402,  deaths  144; 
or  somewhat  abo?e  one  in  three.  At 
North  Shields,  cases  236,  deaths  69. 
At  Uetton,  &c.  cases  367,  deaths  73 ; 
or  nearly  as  one  in  f^7t.  At  Wallsend, 
cases  32,  deaths  3:  and  at  EUswicfa, 
cases  10,  deaths  1 ;  or  nearly  one  in  ten ! 

Again^  in  Scotland  the  rate  of  morta- 
lity becomes  formidably  increased.  At 
Mubselbucgh,  cases  362,  deaths  163; 
or  about  one  in  two  and  a  third.  At 
Haddington,  cases  1 12,  deaths  66.  At 
North  Berwick,  cases  16,  deaths  6; 
and  at  Killingworth,  cases  9,  deaths 
5  ;  or  about  one  death  out  of  e?ery 
two  cases;  while  by  a  private  letter 
from  a  distinguished  practitioner  in 
Glasgow,  we  learn  (under  date  Feb.  6,) 
that  at  Kirkintilloch,  "  out  of  30  m«. 
lignum  cases,  20  have  died"— only  one 
recovery  in  three  cases;  but  this  calcu- 
lation does  not  include  the  mild  cases. 
It  is,  however,  quite  obvious,  that  a  con- 
siderable difference  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  fatality  of  the  disease  at  different 
places,  and  it  becomes  a  natural  ques- 
tion— is  thia  owing  to  any  difference  in 
treatment  ?  We  can  state,  from  ample 
sources  of  information,  that  it  doetf  not ; 
the  treatment  adopted  during  (he  last 


two  months  having  viiried  Tery  little 
indeed  in  the  places  alluded  to,  and 
having  almost  •  exclusively  consisted 
of  emetics,  moderi^te  and  cautious 
bleeding,  calomel,  occasionally  ^  ||up- 
gatives,  opiates  and  stimulants  in 
limited  quantity,  clysters,  either  simply 
emollient  or  with  opium,  or  with  stimu- 
lants, such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and  more 
recently  with  mustard.  When  to  the 
above  we  add  external  heat  and  frictions, 
we  have  completed  the  list.  Other 
means  may  in  a  few  instances  have  been 
tried,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  cer- 
tainly neither  to  an  extent,  nor  with  re- 
sults which  require  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  in  speaking  of  the  general  rate 
of  mortality.  We  subjoin  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  adopted  in  l^din- 
burgh,  from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent 
correspondent  in  that  city. 

CHOLERA  AT  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 

At  present  there  is  only  one  case  in 
Edinburgh,  and  this  may  be  pronounced 
convalescent.  The  patient,  a  woman, 
decidedly  caught  the  disease  from  in- 
fection ;  was  admitted  into  the  Cattle- 
hill  Hospital  in  the  second  stage.; 
was  bled  to  SfU*«  afterwards  took  a 
mustard  emetic;  subsequently,  during 
the  day,  grs.  xxv.  of  calomel,  with 
gr.  j.  of  opium,  were  adminstered, 
and'  spiced  wine,  together  with  an 
enema  of  beef-tea.  The  second  day  3j. 
of  calomel  was  given,  and  efferveticing 
draughts;  diet,  arroiv-root  and  wine. 
Hat  tins,  filled  with  boiling  water, 
covered  with  fiannel,  mkT  made^ta^ie 
the  body,  were  applied  externallv,  and 
warm  turpentine  was  rubbed  on  the  ex- 
tremities with  much  relief  to  the  spasms. 
Another  woman  who  was  admitted  into 
the  Castle-hill  Hospital,  died  four  hours 
after  admission,  hhe  was  taken  ill  the 
previous  evening  at  five;  was  bled  to 
aliout  Jvij.  prior  to  admission;  the 
blood  drawn  was  florid ;  she  was  in  ex- 
treme collapse  when  taken  in;  pulseless; 
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and  ivas  treated  with  stimulants,  exter^ 
nal  and  internal* 

Another  case  which  was  received  into 
the  Queensburg  Hospital,  had  been  re- 
moved from  too  ^reat  a  distance  and  when 
in  a  state  of  too  ^reat  collapse:  she  died 
i»oon  after  admission.  The  other  three 
eases  were  also  desperate,  occurring  in 
brolcen-down  constitutions,  one  in  a 
woman  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
oM. 

All  the  cases  of  cholera  which  have 
occurred  at  present  in  Edioborgh  are 
distinctly  traced  to  have  arisen  froip 
infection. 

I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Knapp. 

Edlnbuiyh,  FcU  6,  1332. 


DR.  CLANNY'S  DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  now  several  weeks  siaee  we  ai>- 
Dounced  the  claims  to  certain  "  disco- 
veries" connected  with  cholera,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  Dr.Clanny,  of 
Sunderland,  and  his  liberal  offer  to 
communicate  these  for  the  bene6t  of 
his  suffering  countrymen— on  receiv- 
ing a  due  recompense  from  the  govern- 
ment. From  the  commencement  we 
ezQOsed  his  conduct,  and  treated  his 
pretensions  with  contempt ;  because  we 
^were  able  to  demonstrate,  by  a  reference 
to  the  official  returns,  that  he  had  not 
diminished  by  one  iota  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality, and  because  we  regarded  the  pro- 
ceeding alluded  to  as  a  most  impudent 
piece  of  humbug,  which  imperatively 
required  castigation,  if  not  more  se- 
vere, at  least  more  public,  than  it  re* 
ceiyed  at  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord 
in  Downtng*Street,  to  whom  the  Doc- 
tor's last  appeal  was  addressed.  Since 
our  denunciation. of  this  unprofessional 
•ttempt,  it  has  been  stated  in  the 
Sunderland  newspaper— we  will  not 
venture  to  guess  at  whose  instigation — 
that  Dr.  Glaooy  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  council-office,  thanking  him 
for  his  exertions;  but  though  the  re- 


ceipt of  thif  doouDtBi  Imp  bsU  momUa 
broaght  forward,  and  tfca^gb  it  be  is^ 
tended  to  lebiit  by  impficatioB  tir 
statement  in  this  joamal,  clw  h£t  k 
that  the  letter  of  whicli  be  bowa 
waa  sent  to  him  in  Novessiber,  wd 
had  no  reference  to  the  corrcaponriiiT 
to  which  we  alluded,  and  wfaidi  4M  b« 
take  place  lIU  a  later  period.  We  n- 
peat  that  Dr.  Glaimy  wrote  to  the  gv- 
vonsment,  and  endeavoured  to  aafce  s 
baiyaio  for  the  sale  of  ccrtua  djarore- 
riea  wkieh  he  aUegod  that  Ik  had  aade 
with  regard  to  thetreataaeiU  of  rliolcra; 
that  his  irst  application  waa  mcL  wnk 
silent  contempt,  and  that  boiag  pat 
forward  asecond  time,  ha  reetuved sock 
«  letter  as  effeetoally  prevasrted  him 
from  repeating  his  tolicttaCioBi.'  If  vc 
misrepretent  the  lenor  of  the  cofT»- 
spondeoce,  we  challeoge  Dr.  CSanoy  u> 
publish  it. 

But  Dr.  Clanny  persists  m  saying, 
that  when  we  stated,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  that  the  rale  of  noonatity  at 
Sunderland   remained   Dearly  oae  ia 
three,  we  made  a  "  i^tiiy  oerMsatM.  ^' 
and,  in  order  to  prove  this,  onr  cour- 
teous disputant  throws  aside  xht  official 
documents  which  had  coostitoted  oar 
data,  and  quotes  the  Smnderiamd  HtrmUL 
Now  by  this  it  appears,  that  during  the 
week  from  December  16th  to  the  23d 
(the  latest  day  to  which  our  informa- 
tion on  the  24th  could  reach),  there  oo- 
curred*-iiew  cases,  50— rec»«erset,32— 
death*,  31 !    It  is  useless  to  argue  witk 
such  an  antagonist,  who  is  evidently  in- 
capable of  appredating  the  force  of 
his   own   statements.     The  only  cir- 
cumstance, indeed,  which  has  indaced 
us  to  recur  to  the  subject  again,  is» 
that  Dr.  Clanny,  finding  nothing  was 
to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  his  '^dis- 
coveries,'^  has   been  pleased  to  give 
them  to  the  world.    What  adairalioa 
will  strike  the  members  of  onr  profes- 
sion when  they    learn   that  emetics, 
bleeding,  opiate   dysters,   and 
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frictioaiy  an  Ibl)  new  and  peeuliar  re- 
medies recointaiended  by  Dr.  Clanby  I 
But  new,  and  till  now  UDheard  of,  as 
these  discoTeries  may  appear»  anotbef, 
not  leas  curious,  remains  behind.  Every 
one  knows  bow  troublesome  is  tbe 
purging^  in  tbts  complaint,  and  bow 
even  enemata  are  often  speedily  re- 
tumed*  This  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
^reat  Mhject  of  tbe  Doctor's  medita- 
tions, and  constitutes  the  great  triumph 
of  his  geniHs.  Well  can  we  imagine 
tlie  ezttlution  of  his  heurekg  when  iht 
bright  idea  struck  him,  amid  bis  con- 
templations on  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  malady.  Others  bad  wasted 
their  efforts  in  attempting  to  control 
tbe  action  of  the  bow^  by  Tarious 
medhmies;  he  resolved  to  go  directly 
to  tbe  point— to  ^hii^  up  Au  patienii, 
and  fasten  tbe  plug  with  a  bandage,— 
as  we  wire  down  tbe  cork  in  a  bottle  of 
ginger  beer!  Such,  in  sober  serious- 
Bess,  is  tbe  only  proposal  in  Dr.  Clanny's 
mode  of  treatment  which  has  the  slight- 
est clnm  to  novelty,  and  therefore  we 
pfesume  that  it  formed  the  subject  of 
bis  cotrespondence  with  tbe  Lords  of 
tbe  Cottncii.  Blind  and  ignorant  go- 
Temmentl  not  to  purchase  such  im- 
portant novelties  —  not  to  reward  so 
great  a  discoverer  1 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

.  Frtday,  Jui.  27,  1833. 

GsoKOK  MooBE,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Vxes-lPasB. 

IN  TBS  CUAIB. 


Mr.  Faraday  on  the  PUmarut, 
This  evening,  aceording  (o  annooncement, 
Jdr.  Faraday  proceeded  to  lay  hefore  the  lite- 
rati aasend>ied  an  acootmt  of  Dr.  R.  John- 
son's investigations  into  the  r§fterative,  jrro- 
duetwt,  and  reproduetitft  powers  of  tbe  Pla- 
naria,  a  genns  of  email  animals  allied  to 
the  leecb,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
known  species,  viz.  P.  torva,  lactea,  has. 
tau,  arethosa,  felina,  &o.  the  three  first  of 
which  are  to  be  found  ahnndantly  in  a  pond 
near  thA  Red-Hooae,  Battersea-aelds. 
From  Dr.  Johnson's  experiments  it  ap- 


peaiB,  that  if  an  incision  be  made  longitu-- 
dinally  into  the  head  of  the  animal,  ao  as 
to  wparate  ita  eyes  from  each  other,  if  the 
cat  btt  not  htm.  canried  very  far  down,  it 
will  heal  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  if  the 
head  be  absolutely  cleft  in  twain,  then» 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  fisaure,  there 
will  be  a  mass  of  new  matter  (brmed  by 
each  half  of  the  head,  which  will  either  ioia 
the  two  haWes  together,  formine  a  head  of 
extraordinary  sbe,  and  bearing  m  it  one  or 
two  additional  eyes ;  or  each  old  half,  thos 
cleft,  will  form  the  new  matter  into  another 
half,  with  an  eye,  and  io  the  animal  have 
two  complete  and  entire  beada.  If  the  fiMore 
be  carried  fartht^  down  throagh  the  body  of 
the  animal,  then  not  only  will  there  be  two 
heads,  hut  two  bodies  also  formed,  joined 
together  only  by  the  tail,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  so  little  unanimity  does  there  exist 
between  these  jMineid  twin-planaris,  that 
they  never  pull  or  swim  the  same  way,  and 
so  violent  are  their  efforts  that  they  fre« 
qnently,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
tear  the  only  remaining  bond  of  union,  their 
tail,  in  sunder,  and  then  two  distinct  and 
perfect  animals  result 

If  in  a  common  planaria  the  head  be  cut 
entirely  off,  a  new  head  will  be  formed ; 
and  if  their  lower  extremity  be  removed,  it 
will  produce  a  new  tail.  In  a  planaria, 
which,  bj  the  operation  above  descrihed,  had 
been  invested  with  t#o  heads,  these  '*  n6va 
capita"  were  successively  severed  for 
three  severat  generations,  and  were  im- 
mediately and  perfectly  renewed,  and  suh- 
seouently  the  animal  was  cut  through  just 
below  the  artificial  hifurcation,  and  then 
only  a  single  head  was  produced,  so  that  in 
this  more  than  simple  '*  capital"  operation, 
a  single>headed  animal  became  a  biceps, 
and  after  having  had  the  use  of  six  heada 
in*  Buocesaion  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  a  single  one. 

When  one  of  these  aniDialB  is  cut  in  bslf* 
the  head  or  antetior  extremity  swims  away 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  speedily 
re-tails  itself;  hot  the  tail  swims  to  Che  bot* 
torn,  and  remains  torpid  for  two  or  three 
days,  by  which  time  it  has  formed  for  itself 
a  head.  If  a  planaria  be  cut  into  three 
pieces,  the  head  will 'form  a  new  body  and 
tail,  the  tail  a  new  body  and  head,  and  the 
middle  section  or  body  will  produce  both 
head  and  tail.  If  a  quarter  be  removed  by 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the 
head,  and  half  down  the  body,  and  then  a 
semi-tnmsverse  cut  to  remove  the  upper 
quarter,  not  only  will  the  three  remaining 
quarters  speedily  reproduce  a  new  lonrth, 
hut  also  the  separated  fourth  will  form  to 
itself  three  new  quarters.  Indeed  a  planaria 
has  been  cut  into  as  many  as  ten  pieces,  and 
each  piece  has  hecome  an  entire  and  perfect 
animal.  In  l^t  this  mode  of  propagatioti, 
which    physlologisu    artificially  institute^ 
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seems  tb  be  frequently  resorted  to  by  the- 
ammal  itself.  The  plan&ria  felina  has  been 
seen  to  throw  off  pieces  of  its  body  to  form 
new  animals,  and  these  are  not  diseased  but 
bealthy  parts,  and  not  only  parts  of  its  tail* 
hot  often  offsets  from  its  sides,  &c.  Indeed, 
the  planaria  felina  and  P.  aretbosa  have 
been  never  known  to  lay  egfs,  whilst  the 
torva,  lactea,  &c.  lay  them  in  abundance, 
both  the  original  animals,  and  those  arti- 
ficially prodaced.  It  would  seem  that  those 
species  which  inhabit  springs  and  running 
waters  propagate  only  by  division ;  but 
those  which  dwell  in  ponds  and  ditches, 
where  the  water  is  occasionally  exhausted, 
are  oviparous,  as  well  as  viviparous. 
•  The  above  facts  are  physiologically  curi- 
ous, ss  they  shew  a  still^closer  affinity  than 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  propagation  of  plants  and  animals 
by  cuttings  as  well  as  seeds,  for  they  have 
■hewn  that  this  mode  of  propagation  can  be 
carried  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  the  oqe 
as  in  the  other — an  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
periments of  Trembley  and  others  on  polypi, 
starfish  &c.  &o.  did  not  reach. 

On  Friday,  3d  of  February,  Mr.  Griffiths 
gave  some  account  of  the  Chemical  Signs 
of  the  Ancients. 
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J)r,  W.  Philip^ t  Paper — M.  Azom^t  Anatomical 
Model. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  conversation  having  taken 
place,  at  the  two  last  meetings,  on  the  subject 
of  Dr.  W.  Philip's  paper  on  Cholera,  we 
think  it  right  to  insert  the  two  following 
letters  which  were  read  by  the  Secretary, 
and  by  which  the  matter  was  set  at  rest  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

Sxa, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Me- 
dical Society,  held  January  28,  1832,  the 
following  resolution  was  agreed  to,  in  con* 
sequence  of  an  advertisement  having  ap- 
peared in  the  Times,  &c.  &c.  stating 
that  Observjations  on  the  Nature  of  Ma- 
lignant Cholera,  &c.  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
W.  Philip,. at  the  request  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Medical  Society. 

Retolution, — ^That  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quested to  write  to  Dr.  W.  Philip,  to  state 
to  him,  that,  a  misundentanding  having 
arisen  as  to  his  being  requested  to  draw  up 
a  paper  on  cholera  for  the  Society,  an  ad- 
vertisement to  that  effect  appearing  in  the 
public  newspaper*,  he  ha^  'to  inform  him 


that  it  tras  imdezatood  ihU 
jpven  him  onJy  to  submit 
Society. 

BDwaaDSrogsAftT,  Secrecaiy. 

38,  Jermyn  Street,  8r.  JameB*a» 
Jaanary  80,  1883. 

To  Dr.  WiUon  Philip,  Cavtndisk.Sjm^e^ 


COddi 


To  this  letter.  Dr.  W.  Phifip  mad*  ib 

following  reply  :— 

Si  a. — I  regret  extremely  that  any  mi*- 
dnderitanding  on  the  subject  of  your  letirr 
should  have  arisen,  and  amwboUy  M  a  Sssi 
to  comprehend  how  this  baa  taken  plare ; 
because  one  of  the  Presidenuof  the  Sodm 
suted  to  me  that  he  was  desired,  at  a  meeu 
ing  of  the  Council  of  the  Weetminater  Me- 
dical Society,  to  request  me  to  state  to  tht 
Society  my  opinion  respecting  the  nature  si 
malignant  cholera ;  in  conseqneooe  of  whk^ 
request  alone,  I  drew  up  the  obaervauoes 
presented  to  the  Society.  I  viewed  this  xe- 
quest  in  no  other  light  than  as  one  whic^ 
would  have  been  made  to  any  other  person 
who  had  happened  to  have  been  jengaged  ia 
the  same  course  of  experiments.  (>a  the 
same  principle,  I  have  received  a  aimilar 
request  from  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  of 
Edinburgh — Dr.  Monro. 

Being  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
Society,  I  was  not  sure  how  far  I  vras  en- 
titled to  publish  the  observations  ia  qaes- 
tion  without  asking  permission  of  the  Society, 
and  therefore  inquired  of  the  President 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  request  this 
permission.  He  said  it  was  not.  I  there- 
fore abstained  from  troubling  the  Society 
with  a  request  which  I  supposed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  Institution,  to  be  nnneceasarv ; 
and,  in  publishing  my  paper,  I  naturally  re- 
ferred to  the  circumstances  firom  which  alone 
it  originated,  and  without  which  I  had  do 
inteution  of  publishing  any  thiog  on  tiie 
subject. 

The  last  part  of  your  letter  I  am  at  a  Ton 
to  understand  :— «'*  He  has  lo  inform  hiai, 
that  it  was  understood  that  permission  was 
given  him  only  to  submit  the  same  to  ths 
Society.'*  Now  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that 
I  never  presumed  to  offer  any  of  myopiniaiis 
on  the  subject'  to  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  on  vhat 
principle  a  permission  to  present  them  to  the 
Society  pould  have  been  voted. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  W.  Philip. 

Cavrndlsh  Square,  Jan.  81,  188^. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  then 
directed  to  an  ingenious  model  of  the 
human  figure,  capable  of  being  taken 
to  pieces,'  and  affording  a  curious  and 
interesting  specimen  of  mechanism.  M. 
AsouT,  the  inventor,  was  present  — Mr. 
CosteUo  acting  as  his  spokesman.     Such 
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.inod<<U  Biay  be  looked  wpojk  n»  improTe- 
ments  on  mere  platee,  and  u  calculated 
therefore  to  facilitate  the  acc^uisition  of  aoa- 
tomical  knowledge  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
exhibition  at  the  present  time,  however,  ii 
rather  unfortunate,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the 
popular  error,  that  anatomy  may  be  learnt 
without  dissection.  A  good  deal  of  compli- 
mentaiyparittnce  passed  between  the  parties^ 
which  war  rather  fatiguing,  and  somewhat 
IeB»ene4.  the  satisfaction  which  the  model 
itself  had  excited.^  Reports,  we  perceive, 
have  been  got  into  the  newspapers'— the  chief 
purpoee,  we  presume,  of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  said  that  the  model  has  been  pur- 
chased for  Kiog's  College. 


ON  DR.  AUZOUXS  ARTIFICIAL  OR 

"  ELASTIC"  ANATOMY. 
By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  thi  Londoti  Medical  Gasette, 

StR, 

I  THi»«  it  important  that  the  pubKc  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  the  iogenious  pre- 
paration of  Dr.  Ausoux  for  displaying  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Of  these  pre- 
parations may  be  said  pretty  nearly  whst 
Celsus  observed  of  old  in  regard  to  the  uti- 
lity of  philosophy  in  medicine*— oltbough 
they  will  not  make  an  anatomist,  and  far 
less  a  surgeon,  yet  they  will  materially  as- 
sist in  attaining  and  communicating  anato- 
mical knowledge.  The  student  who  goee 
from  the  preparation  to  his  dissection,  and 
luns  fiom  his  dissection  to  the  preparation, 
will  obtain  a  knowledge  far  more  readily, 
and  even  more  correctly,  in  my  opinion, 
Chaa  Jie  who  dissects  by  the  aid,  or  without 
the  aid,  of  a  mere  description,  or  even  of 
plates.  There  is  one  point  especially  which 
is  admirably  taught  by  these  preparations- 
vie,  f  dative  pontion.  The  different  parts  are 
.  made  to  retain  their  wonted  magnitude ; 
whereas,  in  actual  dissection  we  see  and 
touch  parU  which  have  lost  their  natural 
turgescence,  aad  become  flaccid  for  want  of 
the  living  circulation,  as  is  obvious  in  the 

face. 

Such  a  preparation  should  then,  I  thi^ik, 
exist  in  every  dissecting  room,  as  an  aid,  not 
as  a  substitute,  for  dissection.  It  will  form 
the  best  chart,  the  best  guide  for  the  young 
anatomist,  and  will  greatly  assist  the  de- 
monstrator.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Marshall  Hall. 

14,  MsDcbctter-Square, 
Feb.  9,  l&a. 


• ••  luqve  Ista  quoqae Datura  rcmin  con- 

Cemplatio,  quamvls  noD  mefUcam  foclat  aptlorcm 
I  medldnB  reddU.'*-/»rtf/* 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 

[From  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  BelPs  excellent 
Treatise  on  Cholera,  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  which  has  just  been  published.] 
C<uci  of  Cholera  Agphyiia  treated  at  Hadding' 
ton  by  Drt.  Burton  and  Larimer  o/'  Had' 
dington,  and  Me$srs.  MeUde  and  Stevenson, 
Surgeon*,  Madras  Establiihment, 
Casb  I. — Trratmbnt:  Mustard  Emetic — 
Laudanum  and  Sulphuric  ^ther-^Sinapiuns 
— JVitric  Acid,  Calomel,  and  Colocynth^ 
Hot  tpiced  Brandy  and  Water^MulUgutany 
.    &mp.— Result:  Recovery, 

Margaret  Thomson,  staU  15,  a  delicate 
girl  of  spare  habit,  niece  of  the  man  Pearson 
who  died  this  forenoon,  and  who  occupied 
a  closet  adjoining  her  uncle's  bed. 

Dec.  31st.— Was  affected  this  morning  at 
six  o'clock  with  slight  sickness  at  stomach, 
followed  by  vomiting  and  purging  of  serous 
fluid ;  heat  scarcely  diminished  ;  pulsf 
strong,  Some  calomel  and  colocynth  was 
given  in  the  mormng.  At  two  p.m.  she  be- 
came much  worse,  and  had  slight  spasms  in 
the  legs;  she  was  now  bled  to  fourteen 
ounces.  The  blood  was  dark-coloured,  with 
scarcely  any  sernm.  Four  y.M.  she  wns  vi-  . 
sited  by  Dr.  Merries,  and  Messrs.  Meikle 
and  Stevenson,  from  Edinburgh;  found  her 
tranquil,  with  neither  vomiting  nor  purging. 
Pulse  very  feeble  at  the  wrist;  moderate 
heat  of  surface,  which  feels  natural ;  coun- 
tenance dejected ;  orbits  surrounded  with  a 
dark  circle,  exhibiting  that  expression  so 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Has  no 
pain  anywhere ;  is  urgent  in  her  demands 
for  cold  drinks.  The  evacuations  were  in- 
spected and  found  of  the  colour  of  whey, 
with  albuminous  flakes  interspersed;  has 
passed  no  urine  since  the  commencement  of 
the  attack.  At  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Morries,  a  mustard  emetic  was  given,  and 
thb  following  draught;— 
Tinct.  Opii,  gt  xx. 
j£ther,  Sulph.  gt.  xxz. 
Aqus,  3j. 
It  was  instantly  rejected;  another  was 
given,  which  was  retained  ten  minutes. 

Tinct.  opii,  gt.  xx.,  apd  calomel,  gr.  y. 
were  given,  and  ordered  to  be  repeated  in 
half  an  hour.  A  mustard  cataplasm  applied 
to  the  epigastrium. 

Seven  p.m. — Appears  rather  worse ;  very 
restless,  and  tossing  about  the  bed ;  spasms 
in  the  legs;  frequent  retching  of  white 
glairy  fluid,  and  vomits  every  thing  fluid  that 
IS  given. 
Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  xxx. 
Acid.  Nitric,  gt  x. 

Aquae,  Jij.    M.  ft.  hsast.  statim  sumend. 
et  repetatur  si  opus  sit.    Brandy  and 


water  for  drink. 
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^ioe  p.M.^Mach  worse ;  coDitant  jaoti^ 
tation  and  retcMog;  spasms  in  the  legs^ 
pulse  not  perceptible  at  the  wrist;  at  the 
middle  of  the  arm  it  is  120,  and  smidl. 

Enema  ex  TincU  Opii,  3ij. 

AqaB>  §!▼• 

£mp.  Epispast,  Epigastric. 

Calomel,  gr.  z. ;  Tinct.  Opii,  gt  zxz.  in  a 

tea  spoonful  of  gmel.    This  latter  and 

acid  for  drink. 

183<.  Jan.  1st,  eight  a.m.— Had  no 
sleep,  apd  has  been  Tomiting  frequently ; ' 
had  only  one  stool  of  a  white  milky  colour ; 
pulse  now  felt  at  the  wrist,  weak  and  tremu- 
lous, 120 ;  skin  moderately  warm ;  expres- 
sion of  countenance  more  ^vourable, 

Tinct.  Opiy.gt  xxz.;  Aq.  3j. 
Enema  pargans.  Cal.  gr.  iisa ;  Ext.  Colo- 
cynth'.  gr.  ▼• 

Ten  A.M. — Still  vomiting,  but  improved  in 
other  respects;  the  injection  was  retained 
half  an  hour. 

Repetantor  Pilule ;  OL  Ricin.  £. 

One  p.M.~Two  stoolsy  sofoewhat  feculent 
and  bilious ;  much  better. 

Repr.  Eneosa. 

3|  r.»^— Comatose ;  still  retching ;  yo- 
mited  the  oil. 

geven  f.m.— Three  dark  feculent  stools ; 
has  had  some  sleep ;  pulse  115;  still  very 
weak:  retching  diminished. 

Ten  p.N.-^Rather  worse ;  inuch  exhaust- 
ed ;  circulation  very  languid,  and  skin  of 
extremities  cold ;  eyes  suffused ;  blister  of 
^igastriam  was  di^laced,  «tnd  did  not  rise* 

To  have  a  table  spoonful  of  o^ulligatany 
and  hot  spiced  brandy  and  ivater  occa- 
sionally. 

01,  Jiicin.  5j. 

Emp.  Lytts  Capiti,  fiecnon  Epigaatrio. 

Jan.  2d, nine  i.M.—Much  improved  ;  heat 
diffused  all  over,  but  the  pulse  is  feeble; 
three  very  dark  bilious  stools,  and  madtf 
urine  last  night. 

3d.— Still  doing  well.  From  acoodnts  op 
to  the  5th  instant,  this  girl  was  recovering. 

Case  II.^-Trbatmznt  :  Bleedings Cahm$l 
— Opium~~Cettor  Ofi.— Resoi.t  ;  Asss- 
'very, 

1831.  Dec.  31st,  seven  p.m.— Dunbar,  a 
shoemaker,  residing  in  the  same  house  as 
the  former  patient,  has  been  affected  since 
eleven  a.m.  with  purging  and  pain  of  ab- 
domen ;  great  oppression  at  the  prexrordia ; 
pulse  115,  full  and  strong  ;  skin  hot. 

V.  S.  ad  1x. ;  Cal.  gr.  x. ;  Opii,  gr.  iss. 
Tinct.  Opii,  gt.  1. 


1832.  Jaa.  1st,  ei^  aji.— tVsl 
lag  produced  a  tendency  to  sTaeope*  tm 
bloe4  drawn  appeared  vexy  dask,  md  ' 
out  sefi||B ;  one  verj  dark  pitcbj  stool  4a 
monring ;  much  pain  of  abdoasoft  bekw^  ckc 
umbilicus. 

O).  Ridni,  Jim. 

Ten  A.K.-"Much  the  ssune  i  to  HV^J  * 
blister  to  the  belly  if  not  reUeved. 

Calomel,  gr«  a. ;  Opii«  gr*  j» 

.  Seven  p.H.-r-Much  better }  p^s  td  hWt 
men  gone ;  pulse  102,  softer ;  tvo  or  tkm 
very  dark  olivefcolonred  offenaire  MooU. 

Repr.  Pilnle. 

Jan.  2d.— Much  better  thio  manaag,  msd 
is  now  sittiDf  op ;  two  or  tkno  dari^  bilii  los 
stools. 

Accounts  fnm  Haddington  np  to  5tb  ro- 
present  diia  man  doing  well. 

Cask  111,— TRBATMBirr :  BU9ding^Cei0' 
met.  Opium,  and  ifyaaetfammt  jiii^iiri'f 
/rictiiNu.— Result  :  iZenpvsry* 

James  Wingate,  setat.  37,  a  oaile^. 

1 832»  Jan.  1  st,  eight  p.m  .— Gonplaias  <si 
severe  spasms  of  the  lege,  which  soused  kiss 
only  half  an  hour  ago ;  his  hands  aro  trema- 
lous,  with  starting  of  the  teiidoao  of  the 
arms;  pulse  115,  and  stmog;  skio  warm; 
reported  to  have  been  drunk  last  nighi«  aad 
thuforenooo  vomited  once,  or  twice  soene 
fluid  described  to  resemble  saliva,  or  the 
liquor  he  drank.  Rowels  said  to  bo  unaf- 
fected. 

Venasectio  ad  ^ix, 

Cal.  gr.  X. ;  Opii,  gr.  j. ;  Hvoscyam.  iij. 

TVirpentine  frictions  to  the  legs. 

Eleven  p.m. — Spasms  have  eeaoed  aaweli 
as  the  vomiting,  and  he  seems  composed  ; 
pulse  96  ;  heat  natural ;  a  mnstard  enkedc 
was  given  at  the  commencement,  and  is  still 
retained. 

fd.— Considerably  better;  no  etooi;  has 
had  no  return  of  the  spasms ;  pulse  88 ;  best 
natural. 

Calomel  and  J^lap. 

.  Sd.^-Improving. 
5tb.— Doing  well. 

CAsn  rV.— TrbatmenT'.  Ofnum,Whidaf,9n4 
Brandy — Bluding --^  Sinapitms -^  Camphr 
eomUned  with  Opwm^Catomet  and  Kttrad 
of  ColoeuniH^Cupping,  and  Bluter  to  Abda^ 
ffn<R.*^KESULT :  Recovery, 

Treated  by  Mr,  Ceerge  SutU. 

Adam's  Row,  Parish  of  Newtoa. 
Jan.  6ih,  two  p.m.— -Mcs.  Ross»  sBtai.  35. 
Complains  of  severe  paios  in   the  bowels, 
coming  oa  at  shon  intervalr,  with  oootnc- 
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Uon  of  the  mascles  at  the  umbilicus  i  has 
been  vomiting  a  fluid,  resembling  in  its  ap- 
pearance barley-water,  and  evacuating  per 
anum  a  fluid  more  nearly  resembling  per- 
fectly pure  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
inucu^difl[used  through  it;  complains  also  of 
sickness  and  vertigo,  with  feeling  of  weight 
and  burmug  heat  at  the  pracordia;  severe 
spasms  in  the  feet,  legs,  thighs,  hips,  and 
hands;  great  prostration  of  strength,  with 
thirst,  and  an  urgent  desire  for  cold  water. 
Features  sunk,  livid,  and  death-like ;  eyes 
dim  and  heavy ;  hands  and  feet  cold ;  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  not  cold,  but  consi- 
derably below  the  natural  warmth.  The 
mouth  inside  is  warm,  but  the  breath  is  cool 
~-nearlycold;  respiration  unaffected.  Pulse 
1 16,  very  small,  at  the  wrist  scarcely  percep- 
tible. Tongue  white  and  moist.  Has  voided 
no  urine  since  the  attack  came  on. 

for  the  last  eight  days  she  has-  been 
troubled  occasionally  with  diarrhoea,  accom- 
panied with  pains  in  the  bowels :  last  night, 
however,  on  going  to  bed,  she  felt  perfectly 
well,  bat  was  awoke  at  four  this  mortiing 
with'griping  pains  in  the  belly.  She  arose 
from  bed  at  six,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
menciog  her  daily  domestic  labours,  and  felt 
a  call  to  go  to  stool ;  the  evacuation  was  co- 

Sious  and  natural,  but  rather  loose.  Before 
aving  time  to  dress,  she  became  so  sick, 
that  ue  was  onder  the  necessity  of  irome* 
diately  returning  to  bed^  her  feet,  legs,  and 
hands  now  became  cold,  and  inSeciii  with 
spasms ;  she  had  another  alvine  evacuation 
aboit  two  hours  after  the  first,  which  was 
dark -coloured  and  watery,  and  since  that 
time  has  had  constant  sickness,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  the  peculiar  watery  fluid, 
as  stated  above— thq  spasms  at  same  time 
becoming  more  severe,  and  extending  to  the 
thighs  and  hips.  She  had,  about  an  hour 
ago,  an  opium  pill  of  a  grain  and  a  half, 
with  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  at  present  feels 
rather  easier. 

I  immediately  removed  about  fourteen 
ounces  Of  blood  from  her  arm,  which  was  all 
that  could  be  got  away,  and  even  that  with 
much  difficulty.  l*he  blood  was  thick  and 
dark-coloured;  and  during  its  flow  she  be- 
came very  sick,  and  vomited  about  eight 
ounces  of  the  whitish  watery  fluid  before 
mentioned.  Her  pulse  at  the  same  time 
smik,  and  ooold  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist. 
When  the  retching  had  subsided,  she  swal- 
lowed a  pill,  consisting  of  two  grains  of  cam^^ 
phor  and  half  a  grain  of  opium,  washing  it 
down  with  half  a  glass  of  brandy  mixed  with 
water;  was  ordered  to  repeat  the  same 
every  half  hoar ;  to  apply  a  large  sinapi.<m 
to  the  belly,  with  botUes  filled  with  warm 
warm  water  to  the  feet,  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Five  P.M. — She  has  had  no  evacuations 


per  anom  since  last  report,  andhas  vomited 
but  little ;  what  has  been  ejected  from  the 
stomach,  however,  has  still  the  same  ap- 


pearance, but  is  imbued  with  something  of 
a  brownish  colour,  probably  the  brandy  or 
dissolved  opium.  Has  taken  six  pills  ;  has 
had  severe  cramps  confined  to  the  feet,  with 
constant  sickness  and  thirst ;  feet  and  hands 
are  now  warm ;  pulse  a  little  improved. 

Ordered  to  take  one  pill  every  hour. 

Nine  P.M. — ^Three  pills  taken;  has  vo- 
mited only  once  since  last  visit,  which  was 
about  two  hours  ago ;  felt  a  call  to  evacuate 
the  bowels,  but  without  effect;  no  urine; 
some  cramps  occasionally  in  the  toes ;  com- 
plains much  of  sickness,  thirst,  and  head- 
aches. Lips  blue,  eyes  sunk,  and  whole 
appearance  of  countenance  verif  cudavenut^ 
Pulse  116,  a  little  stronger.  Surface  of 
body  warm  and  clammy. 

She  was  again  bled  to  about  nine  ounces, 
when  she  became  sick,  as  in  the  morning ; 
her  pulae  fellf  and  the  flow  of  blood  stopped. 
Blood  still  thick  and  dark-coloured. 

Pills  and  brandy  to  be  continued. 

7th,  ten  a.m. — At  one  in  the  morning  she 
had  taken  six  of  the  camphor  and  opium 
pills  as  above,  when  they  were  discontinued, 
and  one-half  ounce  of  the  mist,  camphor, 
with  five  drops  laudanum  and  a  little  oil  of 
cloves  given  every  honr.  She  is  now  im- 
proved in  her  appearance ;  has  had  no 
spasms ;  body  of  natural  warmth,  and  cover- 
ed with  a  clammy  perspiration.  Pulse  112, 
soft,  and  of  natural  strength  ;  tongue  white ; 
has  vomited  none,  nor  has  she  had  any 
alvine  discharge.  Took  some  tea  and  bis- 
cuit for  breakfast ;  she  is  at  present  giving 
suck,  but  the  breasts  have  become  quite 
flaccid.  Complains  of  no  pain  eicept  some 
degree  of  headache,  which  she  describes  as 
not  very  severe. 

Tntermitt.  Mist.  Camphor. 
R  Submur.  Hydrarg.  gr.  xxx. 
Ext.  Colocynth.  gr.  x. 
Syrup,  simp.  q.  s.  at  ft  mass,  in  Pit.  x. 
dividend;  quarumsumati.omnihora. 

Seven  p.m. — Continues  to  improve ;  coun- 
tenance resuming  its  natural  appearapce,  but 
seems  a  little  tinged.  Only  three  of  the  pills 
taken,  and  no  evaouation  either  upwards  or 
downwards;  voided  about  fourteen  ooofes 
of  high-coloured  urine  at  eleven  a.m.,  and 
again  a  smaller  qusntity  in  tbe  afternoon. 
Had  beef  tea  for  dinner,  and  tea  and  biacoit 
in  the  evening. 

8th,  ten  a.m. — All  the  pills  taken;  has 
been  vomiting  and  purging  copiously  since 
six  this  morning  ;  the  iSuid  ejected  from  the 
stomach  is  tenacious,  and  of  a  dark  yellowish- 
brown  colour;  that  per  anum  is  stated  to 
have  been  "  black  and  green,"  and  in  smell 
highly  offensive.  She  complains  of  pams  io 
the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  Coun- 
tenance anxious  and  clammy ;  eyes  heavy  ; 
conjunctiva  of  a  yellowish  tinge.    Skm  of 
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featnral  wannth,  dry;  polie  153,  tlureadyt 
tongae  brown  and  moiaC ;  voida  urine  occa- 
aiooallv.  Sutea  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
yesterday  her  milk  waa  abundant,  bnt  that 
to-day  it  flows  leia  freely. 

Eight  P.M. — Has  bad  several  rery  dark 
bilioos  evacuations  from  the  bowels;  and 
twice  since  the  morning  visit  an  attack  of 
retching,  with  the  discharge  of  a  little  frothy 
tnucus.  Urine  flows  freely ;  breasts  flaccid; 
pulse  138,  thready;  toogue  whitish,  moist; 
thirst  urgent.  Uomplaius  of  considerable 
pain  in  tne  epigastric  and  lower  part  of  the 
right  hypochondriac  regions,  where  n^ay  be 
felt  a  diffosed  hardness,  tender  to  the  touch. 
She  also  feels  it  uneasy  when  she  moves  her 
body,  and  lies  easiest  on  the  left  side.  Ap- 
pearance of  countenance  as  in  the  morning ; 
head  uneasy,  bnt  not  pained.  Has  had  hic- 
cup twice  during  the  afternoon,  and  had  an 
attack  of  it  at  the  time  of  visit. 
'  9ih,  ten  a.m. — Countenance  resuming  its 
natural  appearance  and  expression.  Com- 
plains principally  of  weakness,  thirst,  and 
the  abdominal  tenderness.  No  appetite  for 
food  I  pulse  128,  soft ;  tongue  whitish ;  slept 
occasionally  during  the  night.  No  vomiting ; 
two  dark'Coloured  alvine  evocuations,  bi- 
lious, but  not  feculent ;  urine  voided  in  much 
the  same  quantity  aa  when  in  health,  and  of 
aame  appearance ;  has  no  milk  in  the  right 
breast. 

Eight  P.M. —Was  cupped  this  afternoon 
over  the  pained  part  of  the  belly,  but  with 
little  success,  not  more  thain  two  ounces  of 
blood  having  been  got  away ;  pain  still  con- 
tinues ;  pulse  tlS,  soft  and  weak  ;  no  alvine 
evacuation ;  other  symptoms  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Applicet.  Emp,Lytta  parti  dolenti  abdom. 

iSth.— She  is  now  nearly  well,  debility 
being  her  only  complaint. 

NOTE  FROM  DR.  LINDSEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gasgtte. 


deriand,  and  to  expreaa  my  avrprii 
meaning  has  been  attached  to  ay 


Sib, 


LoDdon,  Feb.  8, 1882. 


Yov  will  oblige  me  by  giving  insertion  in  tl;e 
neat  number  of  your  journal  to  the  following 
remarks,  in  reference  to  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Haslewood,  Physician  to  the  Sunderland  In- 
finli'ary,  published  in  the  Medical  Gaxetteof 
the  Slst  Janaary. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Hasle- 
wood respecting  mustard  emeiica,  it  is  only 
necesflarv  for  me  to  observe,  that  in  my  com- 
munication of  the  7th  January  I  stated,  "  it 
had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Gibson  pre- 
vious to  my  arrival." 

Referring  to  Dr.  Haslewood*s  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  my  report  which  speaks 
of  the  pretiminary  diarrhoea,  I  beg  to  dis- 
claim any  allosion  to  the  profession  in  Sun- 


dons  which  waa  not  intended  by  i 
paragraph,  in  reality,  being  aa  nlloaMa  c  :_ 
neglect  of  the  nnfortnnate  paasenis  tkcK 
selves,  in  not  reporting  tlie  prehjiw 
aymptoma. 

I  lisel  pleasure  in  aeknowledgiaf  tb: 
obtained  much  useful  infornuifion  rdam*  '- 
the  disease  from  Dr.  Brown,  and  I  periee: 
recollect  his  having,  aoon  aft«r  nj  airii^  . 
Sunderland,  pointed  out  to  me  tbeimponw- 
of  attending  to  the  early  diarrlMea,  and  «^*^ 
I  had  afkerwarda  ample  oppor^nicyi  z 
ascertaining.  I  also  feel  grmtefal  to  '^ 
profession  in  Sunderland  generally,  forar 
facilities  afforded  me  of  aeeiog  the  daoH 
prevailing  there,  and  in  some  caacs  of  jac- 
tiaing  myself. 

Yonr  obedient  aerrant. 

OwaH  LiNDasT,  MJX 

DR.  COLUER'S  CELSUS. 

Wa  have  received  a  note  from  0r.  CoSKfr. 
thanking  us  for  placing  his  CelAoa  fint  oe 
the  list  of  those  noticed  in  a  recent  nunhn. 
and  informing  us  that  the  inaccaracirs  *- 
alluded  to,  as  appearing  in  some  paiti^' 
the  text,  had  been  corrected  in  a  aoboequac 
edition,  which  he  states  that  he  sesc  ss 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  We  be$  f^ 
assure  him,  that,  if  it  ever  reached  ». 
it  has  been  mislaidi — a  thing  Tery  posntlr. 
amid  the  number  of  books  which  we  are  la 
the  habit  of  receiving. 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL, 
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Charles  Henry  Aoams. 


NOTICE. 
The  Report  from  the  Whitechapel  Board 
of  Health  has  come  to  hand  i  but  as  it  eoa- 
tains  nothing  more  than  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, &c.  with  which  the  public  have  loo^ 
since  been  made  familiar,  we  most  drcline 
publishing  it. 

\V*  WiLSoWi  Printer,  67,  iH;iuncr-StrerV  Loodoo. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  TttEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE; 

Delwered  at  the  London  Umvenity, 

By  Db.  Eluotbon. 

Part  1  — Lectxjrb  XX. 
MehnoM, 
Trr  next  new  fonDation,  gentlemen,  of 
which  J  have  to  speak,  is  cal]<^a  melanosu,  or 
meianode»t  in  which  is  deposited  a  mass  of 
black  substance,  giving  an  unctnoas  smooth 
section,  which  is  either  uniformly  dark- 
coloured,  or  has  certain  shades,  so  as  to  be 
mixed  up  with  patches,  or  streaks,  of  paler 
coloured  substance.  Son^etime^  it  is  deposited 
in  lobules,  or  a  mass,  and  sometimes  in  plates. 
If  you  macerate  a  mass  of  tbia  description,  the 
black  portion  is  separated,  and  this  readily 
mixes  with  water,  and  stains  the  hand,  linen, 
and  paper,  just  like  Indian  ink.  It  has  nei- 
tber  taste  nor  smell :  I  never  tasted  it  my- 
self, but  this  is  said  to  be  the  case,  and  this 
is  worthy  of  notice  for  considerations  which 
I  shall  presently  mention.  In  every  respect 
it  resembles  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the 
ey<p,  or  the  dye  of  the  cuttle-fish ;  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  pair,  of  the  cutis  of 
nerves,  of  some  parts  of  the  brain,  bronchial 
jglands,  or  ganglia  of  the  lungs  of  old  people, 
and  the  placenta  of  some  camivora,  may  be 
similar.  When  you  have  washed  it' out 
by  water,  the  structure  which  is  left  after 
the  separation  of  the  black  substance  is  cir- 
camscribed,  and  more  or  less  firm.  When  I 
say  circumscribed,  1  am  supposing  that  you 
take  a  piece  of  an,  organ,  that  you  wash  the 
part  that  is  healthy,  and  you  wash  out  the 
black  portion,  and  then  there  will  remain 
a  circumscribed,  more  or  less  firm,  substance, 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  organ  in  which 
the  blaclc  matter  lay. 

Although  the  character  of  this  disease  is 
blackness,  yet  you  do  not  always  have  a  de- 
cidedly black  colour)  there  are  shades  of 
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brown,  and  even  of  a  yellow  hue,  as  well  as 
the  black.  The  masses,  or  depositions,  are 
not  only  of  all  sixes,  but  also  of  all  shades* 
Sometimes  a  black  mass  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  thought  to  soften  down,  but  that  must 
he  a  rare  occurrence.  You  have  seen 
that  scirrhus  softens  down,  that  tubercles 
•often  down;  but  this  very  rarely,  if 
aver,  softens.  It  is,  of  course,  a  totally  in- 
organic substance.  It  is  like  a  tubercle  in 
this  respect — that  it  never  becomes  orga- 
nixed ;  but  it  is  unlike  a  tubercle,  in  rarely,  if 
ever,  softening.  A  dark-coloured  fungus  will 
sometimes  arise  from  the  part  in  which  this 
black  deposit  has  taken  place,  and  so  far  it 
resembles  fungus  hismatodes.  The  neigh- 
bouring glands  will  become  affected,  at 
least  when  I  say  the  neighbouring  glands,  I 
mean  the  glands  which  are  connected  with 
the  absorbents  of  the  part.  Sometimes  we 
have  melanoid  tubera,  or  tubercles,  using 
the  word  in  its  common  acceptation, — mela- 
noid deposition  in  remote  organs,  so  that  the 
disease  appears  like  fungus  hematodes 
or  scirrhus.  in  a  primary'  or  a  secondary 
form,  beginning  in  one  part,  and  being  found 
afterwards,  though  not  so  advanced  of 
course,  in  distant  organs.  There  appears  to 
he  an  analogy  between  this  disease  and 
fungus  hsmatodes  as  to  the  organs  which 
are  primarily  and  secondarily  affected ;  there 
is  the  same  order  observed  with  regard  to 
both  circumstances.  You  might  sometimes 
commit  a  mistake  when  you  see  an  absorbent 
gland,  or  a  ganglion  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease, and  take  it  for  a  mass  of  melanotie 
substance.  The  absorbent  glands  frequently 
have  this  deposited  in  them,  and  become 
blackened,  and  of  course  it  is  a  gland  black- 
ened with  a  secretion  of  melanotic  matter, 
and  not  a  real  mass  of  new  matter  which  is 
there.  If  you  do  not  consider  that  the  part 
which  you  examine  is  one  in  which  an  ab- 
sorbent gland  actually  lies,  you  might  some- 
times mistake  a  mere  blackened  gland  for  a 
mass  of  this  peculiar  melanotic  matter. 

This  is  a  disease  which  doe^  not  ocqjr 
early  in  life^  like  fungus  hiematodes,  hut  ra- 
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ther  resembles  scirrhas  in  this  respect,  sel- 
dom occurring  till  the  individual  has  passed 
the  midd^  age.  It  h^s  been  seen,  like  the 
other  deposits,  in  brutes,  and  particularly 
in  the  horse.  Of  all  brutes,  I  understand,  it 
is  most  frequently  foind  in  the  horse ;  and 
it  is  said  (you  observe  I  do  not  speak  from 
obserralion  of  my  own,  for  I  have,  not  dis- 
sected many  brutes,  and  I  am  not  willing, 
of  course,  to  intrude  upon  the  province  of 
other  pers  ins,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
speaking  incidentally  inthia  way^.  i^t .least  I 
presume  not)  it  is  said  to  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  cream-coloured  and  spotted  grey 
horses,  and  more  often  in  horses  in  the  south 
of  Europe  than  here,  Bot  it  is  likewise  seen 
in  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice,  end  rats  ;  so 
curious  have  some  people  been  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  melanosis.  It  not  only  attacks 
so  many  creatures,  but  it  is  said  to  attack  all 

{>arts  of  the  body,  chiefly,  however,  the 
ungs  and  the  liver.  So  large  are  the 
masses  sometimes  in  horses  that  they 
have  occasionally  been  found  to  weigh 
thirty  pounds  in  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Hal- 
liday  mentions  one  instsnce  of  most 
intense  melanosis  in  the  human  subject, 
where  it  existed  almost  universally  in  the 
subcutaneous  and  inter-muscular  cellular 
membrane— in  the  cellular  membrane  under 
the  skin,  and  among  the  muscles — in  the  pe- 
ritoneum also  —  in  the  pericardium,  the 
pleura,  the  ovaria,  the  sternum,  and  the 
bones  of  the  crsniura— so  extensive  some- 
times is  this  deposition. 

Sometimes,  though  rpirely,  this  substance— 
I  do  not  use  the  word  matter,  because  that 
conveys  the  idea  of  pus — is  enclosed  in  a 
cyst.  Most  other  deposits  have  a  cyst,  but 
it  is  only  sometimes  that  this  is  found  to  be 
so  enveloped.  Occasionally,  instead  of 
being  collected  into  a  mass,  it  is  completely 
diffused,  not  nierely  in  small  scales  and 
plates,  but  generally  diffused  along  a 
membrane,  mucous  or  serous ;  and  1  pre- 
sume, when  this  is  the  case,  it  really  is 
deposited,  not  upon  the  membrane  itself, 
but  rather  in  the  cellular  membrane  im- 
mediately underneath  it,  I  should  ima- 
gine 80,  because  it  is  the  cellular  membrane 
that  is  liable  to  become  cartilage  and  bone, 
and  which  is  particularly  liable  to  other  dis- 
eases. Ihis  disease,  too,  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  in  new  membranes  of  the  body— I 
mean  false  membranes.  When  a  serous 
membrane  has  been  inflamed,  or  has  had 
lymph  deposited  which  has  become  orga- 
nised, then  the  false  mejn^rane  becomt  s  cel- 
lular membrane,  which  I  mentioned  before, 
and  these  new  false  membranes  are  some- 
times seen  to  contain  melnnoid  deposit. 
However,  sometimes  it  is  said  to  be  found  on 
the  surface  of  a  serous  membrene  :  it  is  right 
that  I  should  mention  1  have  not  seen  it,  but 
i.  is  said  to  have  been  found,  not  underneath 
the  membrane,  but  lying  on  the  surface. 
The  parts  around  probably  do  not  undergo 


any  change  except  softening,  Aroimd  this 
black  deposit  the  real  natural  parts  of  the 
body  are  foi|;nd  softened,  but  in  gencmJ  that 
is  all,  uolf  »s  this  disease  co-exists  witk  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  thxog  for  it 
to  cO'exist  with  sdrrhus,  with  fungus  bc«aa- 
todes,  and  even  with  tubercles.  When, 
however,  it  exists  alone— ^here.  it  is  coo- 
joined  with  no  other  disease,  it  seems  itself 
to  occasion  nothing  more  than  a  mere  soften- 
ing of  the  surrounding  parts. 

Occasionally  i^is  same  substance  woaJd 
appear  to  ^xist  in  a  fluid  form  t  occasionally 
we  have  a  cyst  filled  with  a  liquid  perfecflj 
black,  in  which  no  difference  has  bera  oIk 
served  from  the  mass  that  I  have  now  mes- 
tioned  except  that  the  one  is  liquid  and  the 
other  solid.  When  this  melanoid  matter  bM 
been  found  in  a  fluid  sute.  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fonne>d  origi- 
nally fluid,  and  not  softened  down,  becanse 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease  is,  bowever 
long  it  may  last,  for  the  mass  to  remain 
solid.  When  we  see  black  fluid  contained 
in  a  cyst,  we  must  generally  conclade  that 
this  substance  bad  been  originally  fenned 
with  a  disposition  to  remain  fltiid. 

Now  ws  continually  see  upon  a  serans 
membrane. — indeed,  one  can  hardly  open 
many  bodies  without  seeing  upon  c«r. 
tain  serous  membranes,  particularly  the  pe- 
ritoneum towards  the  pelvis,  the  utems,  the 
bladder,  and  the  rectum, — spots  of  melano- 
sis, that  is  to  say,  perfectly  black  spots, 
which  appear  to  be  quite  ana)o|^s  to  ibi» 
affection.  These  appear  to  do  no  harm; 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  deposits;  and 
sometimes  we  see  very  extensive  deposits 
locally,  superficially,  that  is  to  say,  diffused, 
and  in  persons  who  are  known  not  to  have 
suffered  at  all  by  such  a  circumstance. 

It  is  seen  frequently  in  mucous  membranes 
after  they  have  been  injured.  After  a  mu- 
cous membrane  has  ulcerated  and  healed, 
which  is  very  common  in  the  -intestines,  the 
cicatrix  is  frequently  blackened  more  or  Jess 
with  a  deposit  of  this  description,  llie  depo- 
sition sometimes,  as  I  mentioned  before,  if 
not  exact'y  black,  but  meiely  greyish,  some- 
times brownish,  or  even  yellow,  and  tl  is  v« 
see  in  the  skin  after  an  eruption — after  ul- 
ceration of  various  kinds.  After  an  erup- 
tion, the  skin  will  sometimes  reman  black, 
but  more  frequently  brownish  ;  and  after  an 
ulcer,  it  is  very  common  for  the  legs  to  re- 
main of  a  dark  colour,  sometimes  black,  but 
more  frequently  of  a  brownish  yellow.  These, 
I  presume,  may  be  considered  various  shadfs 
of^a  similar  deposit  The  same  is  seen  ia 
the  brain  after  paralysis  from  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  (he  substance.  A  deposition  of  this 
sort  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  mucous  iitem- 
braneof  the  intestines  after  chronic  diarrhsx. 
Occasionally  in  the  intestines  you  see  points 
not  so  large  as  a  scale,  of  black  deposit,  as 
if  a  very  fine  powder  bad  been  spriokied  ia 
the  finest  possible  mwy  npoa  the  swiaca  of 
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I ;  I  dp  not  knofw  that  it  indi- 
cates «nj  thing  pnrticular,  bat  ereiy  now 
ao<l  then  yon  will  tee  such  point*  ettenaively 
diaseminated.  When  I  first ^aw  this,  T  ims- 
^ined  it  wan  some  diitor  soot,  but  I  found  ihat 
I  coald  not  wash  it  off.  It  is  not  any  thing 
ozactly  ttfXMi  the  surface  i  you  see  it  through 
the  surface ;  but  you  cannot  rub  it  off,  unless 
yoo  destroy  the  membraae  itself.  I  have 
aometimes  seen  the  centre  of  the  tongue  of 
•  jet  black,  without  nn  unhealthy  state  of 
the  rest  of  the  organ,  and  without  sordes,  or 
any  dangeront  symptom. 

1  think  there  is  a  very  curious  analogous 
circumstance  to  this.  I  have  never  seen  it ; 
bat  there  are,  perhaps,  the  greater  pTirt  of 
twenty  cases  on  record  within  my  reading, 
and  beyond  it  there  may  be  far  more,  of 
white  persons  who  have  become  black.  A 
change  will  now  and  then  take  place  over 
the  whole  of  the  skin,  so  that  a  white  person 
shall  become  entirely  black.  I  have  seen 
portions  of  the  arm  become  black,  but  I  have 
never  seen  an  extensive  change  throughout 
the  body.  Others  suppose,  and  I  coincide 
with  them,  that  this  is  a  melanotic  disease 
on  a  very  eitended  scale, — that  melanoid 
sttbsiance  is  difiused  solely  upon  the  skin,  and 
in  the  most  eitensive  manner.  When  we  con- 
aider  that  if  the  disease  be  formed  in  a  mass, 
it  always  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  pigmen- 
tum  nigrum  of  the  eye,  we  n^ost  suppose  that 
it  is  nearly  the  same  affection  when  a  white 
person  is  converted  into  a  black. 

illefacRa.^Persons  occasionally  discharge 
from  the  stomach,  or  the  intestines,  a  black 
liquid,  and  the  discharge  of  this  is  called  by 
the  peculiar  name,  in  old  authors,  of  meUena, 
the  black  disease.  Now  this  stuff,  «hen 
perfectly  black,  has,  I  believe,  no  smell ;  at 
any  rate,  when  it  happens  to  be  discharged 
pore,  without  fsces,  it  has  no  smell ;  and 
cases  have  been  noticed  in  which  a  large 
collection  of  precisely  similar  black  liquid 
matter  has  been  found  in  the  peritoneum. 
Some  such  cases  are  upon  record.  I  know 
that  Dr.  Prottt  has  seen  two  or  three  in- 
stances, bat  I  have  not  seen  any  myself,  in 
which  the  urine  was  perfectly  black,— not 
bloody,  but  black.  The  black  secretion  of  the 
bronchis,  in  some  people,  is  probably  depen- 
dent on  the  same  dye.  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider yellow  fever,  we  shall  find  that  persons 
vomit  stuff  of  a  black  colour,  and  which  is 
called  biaek  vomil.  It  is  found  to  be  tasteless, 
so  that  some  have  indulged  themselves  in 
drinkiDg  it,  others  have  put  it  into  their  eye 
to  see  if  it  were  acrid,  and  others  have  made 
an  extract  of  it  and  formed  it  into  pills  and 
taken  several  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and 
they  all  concur  in  stating,  that  it  is  just  like 
this  melanotic  matter  which  I  hsve  spoken 
of  as  deposited  in  solid  masses,  tasteless, 
iaodorotts.and  perfectly  innocent,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach. 

Now  I  believe  witjk  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge from  the  intestines,  ^you  may  have  it 


entirely  bUck,  or  you  may  have  it  a  little 
reddish,  so  that  you  observe  a  slight  hue  of 
red  in  the  black ;  and  you  may  have  it  of 
▼arioos  kinds,  down  to  absolute  blood.  I 
think  that  when  these  discharges  take  place 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  that  at  any  rate 
they  are  blood,  which  has  undergone  a  cer- 
tain change.  Persons  are  exceedini^ly  ex- 
hausted by  this  black  discharge ;  but  as  it 
comes  away  through  the  intestines,  it  pro- 
duces no  pain,  in  general  no  irritation,  no- 
thing but  exhaustion.  It  is  admirably  re- 
medied by  small  and  frequent  doses  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  just  like  hnmorrhage 
from  these  parts.  It  appears  to  be-r 
and  I  believe  we  must  consider  black  vomit 
the  same— an  exceedingly  mild  substance, 
as  nearly  like  the  blood  as  it  can  be  consti- 
tuted, excepting  the  difference  in  colour. 
What  the  change  is  that  has  been  undergone, 
I  do  not  of  coarse  pretend  to  know ;  but  the 
black  urine,  the  black  discharge  from  the 
intestines,  this  blackness  of  the  skin  when  a 
patient  is  converted  into  black,  partially  or 
generally,  the  blackness  on  the  peritoneum, 
blackness  of  the  mucons  membranes,  black<- 
ness  of  cicatrices  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  black  masses  and  substances  in  various 
organs,  all  appear  to  be  the  same  affection 
in  different  forms,  and  in  different  degrees, 
and  it  would  appear,  in  many  instances  at 
least,  to  be  merely  blood  which  has  under- 
gone only  a  very  slight  change.  As  ana- 
lysed from  the  horse,  it  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  blood— fibrine,  albumen,  £cc., 
but  nearly  one  third  is  highly  carbonised 
substance — probably  altered  cruor:  every 
thing  else  is  in  far  less  proportion.  In  the 
cells  of  the  ovaria  we  often  see  black  sub- 
stance—often blood  ;  and  all  shades  may  be 
traced  between  the  two,  so  that  blood  her^ 
appears  changeable  to  this  black  substance. 

Melanosis  appears  to  be  perfectly  hannr 
less,  excepting  from  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  which  is  formed.  There  may  be 
an  inconvenience  arising  from  its  bulk,  its 
pressure,  and  its  hardness,  and  of  course 
when  it  is  discharged,  in  a  liquid  form,  there 
may  be  exhaustion  from  its  quantity;  but 
independently  of  that,  I  believe  that  the 
disease  is  not  one  of  any  malignity :  still  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  thst  it  is  continually 
united  with  malignant  disease,— continually 
in  a  mass  of  fungus  haematodes,  you  will  see 
black  deposit.  I'his  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  you  consider,  that  in  fungus  hiema- 
todes  there  is  blood  efiiised  into  tlie  different 
cells.  It  is  also  seen  in  scirrhus  as  well  as 
eneeplialoid  disease;  and  you  continually 
see  all  these  diseases  mixed  together  in  the 
same  individual-^scirrhus,  melanosis,  and 
encepholoid  disease,  in  one  mass;  but  I 
believe,  when  confined  to  itself,  it  is  thought 
by  the  greater  number  of  persons  not  to  be  a 
znalignant  disease.  ^  . 

A'irromwii.     ^^OOQIC 

There  Is  another  disease  in  which  a  mib- 
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stance  is  deposited  it  spolt  or  patohea  in  the 
substaDce  of  the  viscera,  or  upon  the  skin 
at  different  membranes,  of  a  yellow  colour. 
A  German  author,  Lobsteiu,  says  that  he 
has  seen  various  parts  of  a  membrane  vo 
H:oloured,  and  he  calls  this  kirronom ;  but  it 
particularly  seems  to  affect  the  membranes 
of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen :  and  when 
jaundice  occurs  in  young  children,  Andral 
imagines  it  is  reaUy  this  particular  dis- 
ease, and  not  true  jaundice.  I  can  give 
no  opinion  about  it.  There  is  a  species 
"of  jaundice  which  occurs  in  young  children, 
and  which  is  speedily  got  rid  of  by  castor 
oil,  or  wouM  often  cease  spontaneously  in  a 
-day  or  two  if  no  measures  were  adopted ; 
but  besides  that  there  is  sometimes  jaundice, 
the  disposition  to  which  is  congenital,  for 
many  families  have  died  of  it  in  succession. 
There  are  many  children  who  are  said  to  have 
jaundice,  but  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
"Btance  of  this  yellow  disease.  Laennec  calls 
•it  eirrosis,  and  says  it  is  deposited  in  masses, 
-or  layers,  or  sometimes  in  a  cyst,  such  as  we 
•occasionally  see  in  melanosis,  and  conceives 
-that  a  hard  tubercuhited  liver,  such  as  is  seen 
in  gin  drinkers,  is  an  instance  of  this  affection. 
I  recollect  having  once  seen  the  liver  of  a 
child,  who  had  scrofulous  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  contain  a  cyst  filled  with  this  peculiar 
-yellow  matter.  It  is  a  rare' disease  altoge- 
ther, except  the  small  brown  tubercle  of  the 
iiver  be  it,  but  of  course  it  is  right  that  I 
should  mention  it.  I  should  imagine  that  it 
was  an  innocent  affection  ;  that  the  deposit 
'was  as  innocent  as  that  of  melanosis. 

When  you  find  these  new  formations  co- 
existing in  the  body,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fact  analogous  to  the  circumstances  I  have 
•stated  respecting  transformations.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  various  transformations 
sometimes  co-exist  in  the  same  organ ;  that 
you  will  see  cartilage  in  one  part  of  an  organ 
and  bone  in  another  ;  and  so  with  respect  to 
mere  changes  of  size  and  consistence :  you  will 
find  these  co-exist  in  the  same  organ,  so  that 
one  part  of  an  organ  will  be  indurated  and 
another  softened ;  one  part  hypertrophied — 
over-nourished,  and  another  atrophied^ 
Tirasted.  You  see  the  diseases  of  consistence, 
and  sice,  and  the  dise4ises  of  transformations, 
all  blended  together,  just  as  you  see  the  dis- 
eases of  new  formations ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
you  see  in  the  same  persons  new  formations, 
and  diseases  of  change  of  consistence  and 
eize,  continually  blended  together. 

These  diseases,  gentlemen,  of  which  I 
have  now  spoken,  are  those  which  may  af- 
fect almost  any  part  of  the  body,  viz,  inflam- 
mation, scrofula,  changes  of  consistence  and 
of  aixe,  transformations,  and  new  formations. 
I  have  therefore  spoken  first  of  diseases  which 
will  affect  any  part.  I  do  not  mean  to 
My*  each  of  these  diseases  will  affect  any 


one  part,  but  thej  may  be  situated  here  « 
there. 

Besides  these,  however,  there  are  dieeaaei 
which  may  be  called  general,  not  from  cbes 
being  common  to  any  part  of  tbe  body. » 
that  ihey  may  affect  one  person  to-day  ia  see 
part,  and  another  in  a  different  jmit  to-nse- 
row,  which  is  the  case  with  indaramaties. 
but  there  are  some  diseases  which  are  gea^ 
ral  in  another  sense— they  appear  to  afect 
the  whole  body  together.  Whether  tWte 
general  diseases  have  their  origin  in  tomt 
one  spot,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  so  far  asl  cas 
observe,  they  exist  more  or  leas  throogho::! 
the  whole  body.  Now  one  of  these  is  a  dis- 
ease called  htoodUunesii — ^ansemiai  a  eery  ca- 
rious disease  9  and  there  is  another  calM 
scmrvy.  I  do  not  myself  know  whether 
these  diseases  spring  from  the  state  of 
any  one  part  of  the  body  more  than  aD9> 
ther,  for  we  see  a  person  bloodless  through* 
out,  without  any  local  affection  that  eaa 
be  discovered.  Yoa  see  him  become  pale, 
blanched  throughout,  and  excessively  weak  : 
and. we  cannot  say  that  any  one  organ  is  la- 
bouring under  disease  rather  than  another. 
So  in  scurvy,  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  as 
well  as  the  solids,  is  affected ;  so  that  these 
are  general  diseases  in  another  sense,  or  we 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  say,  unhotnal  dis- 
eases, those  being  properly  general  which 
are  able  to  exist  here  or  there.  Those  which 
I  shall  next  speak  of  are  therefore  rather 
universal  diseases ;  and  pethaps  the  distiao 
tion  gentral  and  universal  would  seem  to  be 
proper. 

Again,  there  is  another  set  of  diseases 
which  may  be  local,  but  which  prodace  ef- 
fects so  universal,  that  if  they  have  a  local 
seat,  it  is  at  one  spot  in  one  patient,  and 
another  in  another,  and  that  is  fever;  and, 
indeed,  I  may  say  fevers,  because  there  are 
various  kinds  of  what  is  called  /eetr,  to  say 
nothing  of  eruptive  diseases.  Many  persons 
speak  of  fever,  be  it  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  continued,  as  having  a  particular  locality ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  their  assertions ;  and  accord- 
ing  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge  —but 
of  course  ready  to  change  my  coarse  when 
more  knowledge  is  impsirted  to  us — I  shall 
prefer  considering  these  also  as  nniversal 
diseases. 

Besides  those  general  and  these  onrrer- 
sal  diseases,  there  are  other  affections, 
which  consist  of  a  mere  affection  of  fgnctioo, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  which  there  is  no  struc- 
tural disease,  at  least  in  many  cases.  It  is 
possible  that  all  diseases  may  be  more  or 
less  structural ;  some  persons  say  so ;  but  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  some  diseases  are 
enXxreXy funetionaL  With  respect  to  diabetes, 
I  have  frequently  opened  persons  who  have 
died  of  it,  and  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
entirely  functional.  So  incases  of  insanity,  no 
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disease  of  the  brain  has  often  been  ditcoTere4, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  endrely  func- 
tional. Of  conrse  the  disease  is  corporeal 
just  the  same,  but  still  the  word  corporeal  is 
not  UrueturaL  A  disease  may  be  corporeal 
and  yet  merely  functional*  for  there  may  be 
no  change  of  structure. 

There  are  other  diseases,  entirely  meehftHi* 
caL  Hernia  is,  of  course,  disease,  but  it  is  a 
mechanical  affection  altogether.  I  mentioned 
that  even  fractures  and  luxations  are  classed 
in  systems  of  nosology  as  diseases ;  hot  at  any 
rate  hernia  is  called  disease,  and  that  is  en- 
tirely mechanical. 

There  are  other  diseases  arising  from 
another  animal  having  taken  up  his  abode 
with  us;  such  is  the  case  with  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  existence 
of  various  insects  upon  thn  surface  of  the 
body. 

Thus  you  may  have  gentral  diseases-— 
that  is  to  say,  diseases  attacking  any 
one  part ;  and  you  may  have  uuivertal  di»- 
eases  —  diseases  which,  according  to  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  appear  to  be  dif- 
fused throoghottt  the  whole  body  without  any 
particular  locality :  again,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  diseases  which  are/uncCionai,  affect- 
ing particular  functions — not  organic  at  all, 
but  entirely  functional,  and  affecting  only  spe- 
cial parts :  (diabetes,  as  a  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, can  affect  no  other  part  than  the  kidney ; 
insanity  can  affect  no  other  portion  than  the 
brain :  spasmodic  asthma,  also,  is  often  a 
functional  disease ;  I  have  opened  persons 
who  have  died  of  or  with  the  disease^  and 
others  have  done  the  same,  where  no  trace 
of  disease  could  be  found.)  You  may  have 
mechanical  affections  likewise ;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  parasitic  animals,  partuiftcoidiseasest 
Hut  1  shall  content  myself  with  the  gene- 
ral account  already  given  of  inflammation  and 
aructural  dUtam,  and  consider /uitctiens/, 
mechanical,  and  jmrantical  diseases,  not  in 
general,  but  particularly  only,  when  speak, 
ing  of  the  diseases  of  each  part  of  the  body. 
Previously,  however,  I  must  give  you  an 
account  of  the  imtvenoi  diseases. 

UHlvaaSAL   DISEASES. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  one  of 
these  universal  diseases.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  fault  resides  in  some  one  particular 
spot  in  the  function  of  forming  blood,  but  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  we  can  only 
speak  of  it  as  an  universal  disease. 

Antfnia» 

The  affection  to  which  I  shall  now  direct 
your  attention  is  called  anamia^  a  word  which 
explains  itself— the  want  of  blood ;  blood  is 
present,  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  it. 
When  a  person  labours  under  this  dis- 
ease, we  .might  state,  ^  prten,  what  the 
fljfmptoms   must  bcw    In    the   first   place 


there  is  great  debili^ :  in  the  next  pl^e* 
the  skin  is  of  a  deadly  pale  wax  colour  ;■ 
soft ;  in  the  next  place  the  white  of  the  ejre 
is  bluish,  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth  is 
colourless,  the  lips  are  exceedingly  white, 
and  even  the  tongue  is  pale ;  the  pulse  is- 
about  80  in  general,  but  exceedingly  feeble, 
and  very  easily  excited — the  least  stimulus, 
the  least  mental  emotion,  as  well  as  corpo- 
real movement,  produces  a  great  momentary 
acceleration ;  respiration  is  hurried  also  on 
the  least  exertion  ;  the  a]$petite  is  bad,  and 
it  is  said  that  there  is  constant  thirst  y 
there  is  oedema  of  the  legs  at  last ;  and, 
finally,  sweating— sweating  induced  by  the 
great  debility.  After  death  the  colour  is- 
much  the  same  as  it  was  during  life— the 
corpse  is  not  paler  than  the  living  subject;, 
for  when  this  disease  is  intense  persons  are 
really  corpses  in  appearance.  So  far,  I 
think,  one  might  beibre-hand  pourtray  tha 
disease  merely  upon  reflection,  without  ever 
having  seen  or  read  about  it. 

But  in  certain  cases  of  this  disease,  the 
stools  have  been  obserced  to  be  dark-coloured 
and  foetid,  the  appetite  to  be  bad,  and  al- 
most every  thing  at  last  to  be  vomited. 

Jtferfrid  i^ppforoncef.— When  persons  havfr 
been  opened,  there  is  universal  internal 
paleness,  softness,  and  wsnt  of  blood,  and 
more  or  less  excess  of  fluid  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes ;  a  fact  corresponding  with  oedema 
of  the  legs,  and  with  sweatmg  in  the  last 
stages. 

Tr^ifment^-Thisdisease,  in  this  peculiarly 
marked  form,  occurred  formerly,  in  France,, 
to  a  great  number  of  workmen  in  one  parti- 
cular galleiy  at  a  coal-pit  situated  at  An- 
sain,  near  Valenciennes.  The  disease  was 
preceded  by  tormina,  retching,  green  stools, 
thirst,  and  wasting,  for  ten  or  twelve  daya; 
and  then  the  affection  appeared  as  I  have 
now  described  it.  It  lasted  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  then  ended  in  death.. 
At  length  the  proper  treatment  was  dis- 
covered. You  will  find  a  description  of  this 
endemic  disease  (for  so  it  might  be  called, 
from  having  been  confined  to  a  particular 
mine,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  a  particulas 
gallery  in  a  mtne»  as  though  it  arose  from 
some  effluvia)  given  by  Professor  HallOb 
You  will  find  a  similar  case  described  by  Dr. 
Combe,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medico- Cbirurgical  Transactions.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  com  merchant's  son,  and  no  evi- 
dent csose  for  the  disease  could  be  disco- 
vered. Mercnry  was  given  to  the  French 
patients,  and  did  them  a  great  deal  /oi  harm ; 
(at  it  is  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  mer»> 
cury  is  very  injurious.  Opening  one  patient^, 
and  finding  the  internal  vessels  almost  blood- 
less, they  no  longer  gave  mercury,  but 
iron, — carbonate,  or  rather  oxide,  of  iron,  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  opiates  and  to^ 
nics,  and  good  food,  and  the  patients  got 
well.    They  exhibited  signs  of  improva 
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ift  tfae  course  of  eigbt  or  tm  dayi,  and  from 
that  time  the  greater  part,  I  helieve,  reco- 
^r^red.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  at 
Dankirk,  and  the  treatment  there  was  ex- 
actly the  lame — the  exhibition  of  iron — and 
the  patients  recovered  eqaally  well.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  relapse  was  very 
usual,  and  therefore  that  the  remedy  had  to 
be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  patients  at  Dunkirk  were  persons 
who  had  been  sent  from  the  mines  to  which 
J  before  referred;  but  the  same  tK'Stment 
was  adopted,  and  was  followed  by  the  same 
success.  ]  most  mention  that  Dr.  Combe 
tlsed  both  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
bat  he  does  not  mention  the  dose  nor  the 
length  of  time  it  was  given.  Mercury  also 
was  exhibited,  which  appeared  to  be  injuri- 
Ons  in  France,  and  a  number  of  other  drugs 
were  exhibited ;  so  that  the  iron  did  not  ap- 
^ar  to  have  a  fair  chance. 

Chhrom. 
**  Now  th^  state  of  chlorosis  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  similar.  There  is  a  disease  com- 
mon to  young  women,  either  about  the  time 
they  ought  to  menstruate  or  soon  after  they 
Bave  began  to  do  so,and  which  in  them  is  call- 
ed ehlorotis.  It  occurs  occa»ionally  to  persons 
more  advanced,  anda  similar  affection  occurs 
also  to  men.  It  strictly  is  not  chlorosis  in  men, 
because  we  say  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
chlorosis  is  an  absence  of  the  menses — the 
menses  not  appearing  at  the  proper  time  of 
life,  or  retiring  just  after  they  have  presented 
themselves ;  of  course  that  is  not  the  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  in  men,  and  therefore 
tre  cannot  say  to  quibblers  it  is  chlorosis 
when  we  see  it  in  men  ;  but  less  us  consider 
things  more  than  words-^consider  things  as 
pathologists ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  men  will 
sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of  anoemia,  blood, 
lessness,  and  debility,  very  similar  in  all 
appearance  to  that  state  which  in  women 
u  called  chlorisis. 

5yfnp(0ms.— When  a  woman  has  this  dis- 
ease—-and  so  common  is  it  that  you  will  see 
instances  every  day-* there  is  a  general 
paleness ;  there  is  a  swelling  of  the  face 
and  ankles,  weakness,  a  great  sense  of  ten- 
sion of  the  legs  and  feet ;  dyspnoea ;  palpi- 
tation ;  the  pulse  is  either  quick  or  easily 
rendered  so ;  and  of  coarse  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  menstraation.  Now  these  are 
the  symptoms  of  chlorosis  mentioned  by  au- 
thors, and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  exact- 
ly the  symptoms  that  occur  in  the  disease 
called  afwmia.  I  have  no  doubt  the  patho- 
logy or  proximate  cause  of  these  two  dis- 
eases is  exceedingly  similar.  In  women 
who  have  chloronis,  the  alimentary  canal  is 
ofien  very  much  disturbed,  and  that  was  the 
case  with  the  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned. — " 

In  women  labooriag  under  chlorosis  there 
is  sometimes  a  great  deraagenent  of  the  sto- 


or,  if  tibe  caoae  of  buagor  ia 
vre  most  say  a  deraogeomt  of  m  aaestd 
feeling ;  they  will  Jong  for  all  aorta  of  ikiag* 
— chalk, sealing- wax,browii  paper — aoad  they 
are  not  always  the  worse  for  eaiing*  tbem ;  Am 
stomach  manages themprettywell,tbereiessch 
a  de,  arture  from  the  natural  atate  of  thiagi. 
Very  frequently,  too,  they  are  coatxre.  Tkry 
will  sometimes  eat  the  most  filthy  tbinga-^ 
things  that  one  would  never  think  aoy  h»- 
man  being  would  touch,  except  eaniubab. 
They  will  even  take  pleasore  in  offrBane 
sme lls»  and  long  to  eat  what  they  do  eat  in  a 
privv.  That,  however,  ia  an  intesaa  ataie 
Of  the  affection. 

TreatJMnt.^Now  I  beKeve  the  best  le- 
medy  for  chlorisis  is  the  same  wfaadi  w« 
found  useful  in  France,  via.  iron.  Yoa  wiH 
find  no  medicine  whatever  act  ao  benefidaily 
as  iron.  I  am  not  sore  that  the  carboaate 
of  iron  is  better  than  any  other  prepaiatica 
of  that  medicine,  but  with  that  I  know  yen 
will  generally  succeed.  It  is  a  disease  met 
to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  or  profoae  pois- 
ing ;  the  bowels  are  only  to  be  maiotaiiied  m 
a  regular  state— yoa  mast  not  allow  a  col- 
lection of  trash  to  be  farmed  in  tbem ;  b«l 
beyond  that,  porging  do*8  harm.  All  eva- 
cuants  were  found  to  do  harm  m  the  dieraaa 
of  ancemia  in  France ;  and  I  know  from  asy 
own  experience,  which  is  neceasatily  veiy 
extensive  in  so  common  an  afivctkn  as 
this,  that  iron  ia  by  far  the  beat  remedy. 
Persons  will  lose  their  paflhieas  aadcrtt, 
lose  their  difficulty  of  breathing,  aad  will 
gain  strength,  and  soon  gain  colour. 

You  will  find  an  affection  similar  to  Aia 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Persons  will  have  violent  palpitatioo,  aatf 
become  pale,  and  the  atate  is  not  one  indi- 
cating bleeding  and  porging;  in  aocb  a 
complaint  as  this  I  know  tbey  will  be  made 
worse  by  these  things ;  but  to  the  anrpriae  of 
myself,  and  frequently  of  olheia,  hot  vay 
much  to  my  own  surprise  when  I  first  ven- 
tured on  the  practice,  iron  has  remedied  thia 
morbid  condition  of  the  syatem  to  a  great 
extent.  It  will  not  cure  oiganic  disease; 
bat  when  the  heart,  and  body  at  large* 
has  thus  become  almost  bioodlees,  m 
extreme  faintnesa  has  been  induced  by 
it,  so  that  you  have  a  quick,  irregular,  aad 
sharp  pulse,  you  will  find  that  the  patient 
will  experience  the  greatest  mitigation  from 
the  exhibition  of  iron. 

-  Yoo  will  observe  that  there  ia  no  con- 
fusion in  all  this.  These  diseaaes,  al- 
though they  are  not  spoken  of  by  aathora 
as  analogous  affections,  are  all  of  the  saoie 
family ;  there  ia  a  want  of  the  prodoction 
of  blood,  but  wherein  the  defect  coasista, 
I  do  not  know.  In  the  eases  which  orcarred 
in  France,  one  would  soppoae  that  some  de- 
leteriouB  sabstance  affected  the  functions  of 
the  body.  In  chlorotic  i 
firequemly  be  discovered*    In 
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•ftM  oi  the  bent,  patiMiU  will  eontiiraally 
^1  into  a  similu'  condition  of  the  system  td 
that  which  we  observe  in  chlorosis,  but  with 
pai|iitaiiou  ten  rimes  greater  than  cveroccars 
in  that  aiFection.  Sn  various  ▼isceral  diseases, 
especialiy  of  the  spleen  and  stomach,  aoe- 
mia  occars.  In  aocmia  from  /on  of  blood, 
no:  from  deficient  formation  of  it,  iron  also 
is  one  of  the  best  remedies 

[At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the 
learned  professor  eahibited  three  drawings, 
executed  by  Dr.  Carswell ;  the  first  illustra* 
five  of  melanosis  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  of 
melanosis  miied  .with  open  cancer  of  the 
stomach ;  and  the  third,  of  melanosis  sitnat- 
ad  in  the  interior  of  the  intestines.] 

CLINICAL  LECTUBB 

ON 

EFFUSION  OF  URINE, 

Delivtred  at  St»  BarihoUmew'i  Hospital, 

Bt  Ma.  Eablx. 

Mk.  Earlb  observed  that  the  case  of  John 
Shepherd  (Powel's  ward)  was  very  inte- 
resting in  several  respects,  althoogh  the  true 
Dattire  of  the  affection  ooder  which  be  had 
laboured  was  not  asceruiued  uuiil  after  his 
death.  Both  the  history  the  patient  gave  of 
bis  complaint,  and  the  sute  be  was  in  at  the 
time  of  admission,  (not  many  days  before 
death)  led  every  one  to  suppose  he  was  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  perineum.  He  stated  that  he 
had  long  laboured  under  a  very  bad  stricture 
of  the  urethra,  which  caused  liiui  great  pain 
and  difficulty  in  passing  his  water,  and  oc* 
casionally  produced  almost  a  state  of  reten- 
tion. A  week  before  he  came  in,  something 
•eemed  to  have  given  wsy  in  the  urethra : 
suddenly  a  hard  lump  had  formed  in  the  peri- 
neum, which  had  since  burst.  Such  was 
the  account  he  rendered  of  himself,  adding, 
that  since  the  above-named  time  some  water 
had  passed  through  the  opening,  and  that 
his  distressing  symptoms  had  been  much  re- 
lieved. At  the  time  of  his  admission,  the 
whole  perineum  was  in  a  fool  sloughy  state, 
emitting  the  most  insupportable  stench.- 
The  feces  passed  involuntanly ;  and  upon 
inquiry,  it  appeared  he  had  some  time  back 
ondergooe  an  operation  for  fistula,  'llie 
•loaghiog  process  had  quite  extended  to  the 
nates,  and  the  sloughs  were  in  the  act  of 
•low  separation,  so  thai  all  that  oould  be  done 
was  to  nmke  a  few  incisions  through  them, 
sn  order  to  expedite  their  removal,  and  al- 
low  of  the  free  exit  of  the  urine  and  pus. 
lliis  patient  was  an  old  man,  of  debilitated 
and  worn-out  appearance,  and  his  strength 
evidently  fast  sinking.  Attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  supporting  his*  system, 
and  poultioes,  with  cblonde  of  soda,  were 
flpphed  to  the  ^tau  It  wasi  however,  of  no 


avail;  he  became  gradually  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  died  yesterday,  worn  out  with 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  separation  of  tbe 
sloughs.  The  postmortem  examination 
proved  that  it  was  not  a  esse  of  rxtravasa- 
tion  of  urine  at  all.  The  urethra  was  found 
sound  and  healthy  in  its  whole  extent,  with 
the  exception  of  some  enlargesuent  of  the 
third  lobe  of  the  prostate.  1  he  rectum  was 
in  a  very  diseased  state,  part  of  the  intenal 
lining  iu  a  state  of  ulceration,  and  from  ii 
projected  large  hemorrhoidal  excrescences, 
also  in  a  sute  of  ulceration.  Numerous 
sinuous  openings  led  from  the  gut  towards 
the  perineum,  in  various  directions.  The 
edges  of  the  incision,  which  had  been  made 
some  time  back  for  the  cure  of  the  fistula* 
were  ununited.  In  this  case  we  most  sup- 
pose that  portions  of  feculent  matter  passed 
through  some  of  these  nuineroos  openings 
into  tbe  perineum,  and  there  excited  the  ir- 
ritation, which  proceeded  on  to  sloughing  of 
this  part. 

There  being,  however,  other  cases  in  the 
house,  shewing  the  effects  resulting  from 
effusion  of  urine,  Mr.  Earle  took  this  oppor* 
tunity  of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject  generally,  describing  the  usual  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  nature  of  the  affection, 
when  connected  with  primary  affection  of 
the  utethra.  He  nest  described  some  more 
rare  cases  of  effusion  in  unusual  si:uationi«| 
then  cases  of  effusion  from  rupture  of  the 
urethra,  from  violence ;  and,  lastly,  cases  of 
effusion  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
pelvis. 

There  are  no  cases  in  surgery,  he  ob- 
served, requiring  more  prompt  or  energetic 
treatment  than  those  in  which  a  sudden 
effusion  of  urine  has  taken  place.  In  such 
cases  you  must  act  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  for  temporising  or  consultation  if  you 
wish  to  rescue  your  patient  from  the  disaa* 
trous  circumstances  attendant  upon  delaying 
the  application  of  the  proper  means.  Every 
moment  is  of  consequence,  for  there  is  no 
fluid  of  the  system,  (excepting,  perhaps,  the 
bile)  so  irritating  and  so  rapidly  destructive 
to  the  parts,  into  which  it  may  become 
effused,  as  tbe  urine.  It  soon  extends  itself 
throughout  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  dis- 
tending them  immensely,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  whole  of  these  psrts  perish,  and 
the  testes  are  left  exposed.  No  boondariea 
are  set  up  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  un- 
less it  be  arrested  by  prompt  and  decisive 
surgical  means.  l*Lere  is  always  in  these 
cases  the  worst  form  of  irritative  fever  pre- 
sent, and  Mr.  Earle  knows  of  more  than  one 
case  where  the  constitutional  affection  was 
treated  as  a  typhus  fever,  the  medical 
men  being  ignorant  of,  and  not  suspecting, 
the  local  sooroe  of  irritation,  which  was  ex- 
tensive extravasation  of  urine. 

The  most  frequent  case  met  with  arises 
fi«m  ntoeratioft  of  an  .old  strietufe.    Tl|^ 
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patientt  perbapti  hw  long  beeo  Uie  sabjact 
of  a  very  bad  ooe,  paMiog  his  witer  in  a  very 
diminisbed  stream,  or  even  only  guttatin. 
Upon  some  .occasion  he  takes  a  violent  de- 
gree of  exercise,  or  gives  way  to  some  excess 
in  wine,  or  venery,  and  a  fresh  attack  of  in- 
flammation is  induced  in  the  part,  caa»iag 
complete  retention  of  urine :  ulceration 
of  some  point  of  the  urethra,  either  at  or  be- 
hind the  stricture,  takes  place,  and  the  uiioe 
becomes  eflfused  into  the  surrounding  parts. 
In  the  first  stage  of  this  effusion  a  hard  cir- 
cumscribed tumor  is  felt  in  the  perineum, 
which  has  appeared  suddenly,  and  increased 
rapidly .  There  is  also  felt  in  the  surrounding 
parts,  upon  slight  examination  being  made, 
a  peculiar  crackling  sensation,  very  like  that 
produced  by  emphysema,  especially  about 
the  scrotum,  while  the  neighbouring  cellu- 
lar membrane,  not  yet  infiltrated  with  niine, 
has  become  very  Gedematoos. 

The  patient  who  has  before  this  been  sol- 
fering  from  retention  of  urine,  as  soon  as  this 
herd  tumor  appears  is  relieved  of  all  the 
more  urgent  symptoms,  and  often  expressed 
himself  as  feeling  infinitely  better.  This 
arises  from  the  ulceration  in  the  urethra 
having  given  vent  to  the  urine,  and  relieves 
the  state  of  spasm  of  the  parts,  upon  which 
so  many  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
stricture  depend.  We  must,  however,  in  all 
such  cases  act  with  eqaal  decision,  and  if  a 
painful  hard  tumor  present  itself  in  the  peri- 
neum, we  should  immediately  cut  down  upon 
it,  although  in  many  instances  no  fluctuation 
be  perceptible.  Upon  making  an  incision 
into  it,  a  quantity  of  urine  and  pus,  of  a  most 
offensive  description,  will  be  discharged. 
It  will  often  happen,  however,  that  you  may 
not  be  called  to  a  case  until  it  has  made 
considerable  progress.  The  parts  may  have 
been  enormously  distended,  and  sloughing 
to  a  great  extent  already  taken  place.  These 
cases  have  a  most  terrific  appearance,  but 
even  when  in  this  way  leil  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  nature,  it  is  surprising  what  she 
will  eventually  effect  Thus  the  whole  scro- 
tum and  perbeum  have  in  many  cases 
sloughed  away,  leaving  exposed  the  testes, 
which,  however,  become  covered  with 
lymph,  which  granulates,  and  eventually 
cicauixes.  Indeed,  these  cases  where  so 
much  mischief  is  at  once  effected,  and  the 
parts  are  cast  off  by  the  natural  efforts,  are 
frequently  infinitely  less  difficult  to  manage 
than  those  in  which  the  effects  have  been 
both  less  severe  in  extent,  and  more  gra- 
dual, causing  enlargement  and  induration  of 
the  integuments. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  such  effu- 
sion takes  place  into  the  corpus  spongiosum 
of  the  urethra,  without  farther  extending  it- 
self around,  and  thus  forms  a  very  formida- 
ble case,  giving  the  penis  a  semi-ereot  ap- 
pearance. Mr,  Earle  never  himself  met  with 
a  case  of  this  desaiption,  but  referred  to  an 


isitMice  an  which  flonghiBg  of  4he  «Mi 
oiethra  and  glane  penis  took  place,  mad  ib 
case  terminated  fatally. 

Extravssation  of  urine  may  oocor  fnm 
violence  done  in  the  paasage  of  boofics  aaA 
catheters ;  and,  considering  the  nMgh  maa- 
ner  in  which  these  operatiooe  are  oitea  e^ 
fected,  it  is  surprising  this  accideat  does  est 
occur  more  frequently.    In  the  csmo  of  stric- 
tures of  long  standing,  thero  ia    g«acialiy 
more  or  less  of  previous  inflammatoty  aciioa 
from  time  to  time,  which  ia  eoaia  jiiiiasHS 
forms   a  boundary  to  the     ezc«it  ci  tke 
mischief;  but,  of  course,  in  saddea  iaee- 
rations  of  the  urethra  no  such  effect  cooid 
have  been  produced.    In  aooke  case*  the 
inflammatory  action    which    preeades   the 
effusion  of  urine  has  so  limited  its  catmt. 
by  condensing  the  surrounding  cellolar  ciaane. 
that  small  abscesses,  or  poaches,  coataiaiBg 
pus  and  urine,  are  fonned,  which  gradoaJly 
nafce  thrir  «ay  lo  the  sur&ce,  if  not  opeacd. 
This  reours  again  and  again,  and  tbaa  anc- 
rous  sinuses  are  formed,  wi^h  great  iodara- 
tion  of  the  surrounding  parts.      Thie  has 
happened  in  the  ease  of  Massey,  a  pstdent  at 
present  in  Pitcaim,  who  has  labooiWdfor  the 
last  fifteen  yeais  under  difficulty  in  passiag 
his  water,  so  that  occasionally  he  ia  oaly 
enabled  to  void  it  guttaiim.    He  saya  that 
six  weeks  ago  pain  and  swelling  attacked  hia 
scrotumt  and  that  an  abscess  buret  exter- 
nally, through  which  water  has  since  passed* 
The  scrotum  is  very  much  enlarged  aad  ia- 
durated,  in  that  peculiar  manner  prodadbJe 
by  the  irritation  of  urine.    Great  indaratioo 
exists  also  in  the  course  of  the  oiethxa,  aad 
the  smallest  catheter  can  only  be  passed  a 
▼ery  short  distance  down  the  canal.    Then 
are  several  sinuous  openings  leading  from  the 
part.  The  man  states  that  this  state  of  thangt 
has  only  existed  six  weeks ;  but,  jadgiiig 
from  the  much-increased  siseof  the  scrocuss. 
and  its  cartilaginous  hardness,  one  woold  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  it  miut  be  the  pro- 
duction of  maoy  months,  or  years.  Althoogh 
in  these  cases  there  are  usually  many  open- 
ings in  the  perineum,  yet  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  only  one  of  these  communicaces 
directly  with  the  urethra— a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  their  treatment :  such  openisf 
being  generally  situated  on  the  under  side  of 
the  urethra.  The  parts  thus  indurated  aad  al- 
tered in  strnctitre  by  the  extravaaated  urine, 
are  very  frequently  capable  (by  causing  then 
to  suppurate,  and  giving  an  unobstnicted 
exit  for  the  urine,)  of  being  brought  into  a 
much  softer  and  more  pliable  state,  and  thus 
rendering  any  future  attempt  at  restoring  the 
urethra  much  more  easy  of  acconplishmeat. 
This  was  the  case  with  John  Bays,  who  was 
a  patient  in  Baldwyn  last  year ;  he  hsd  a 
most  enormously  enlarged   and   indurated 
scrotum,  being  iour  or  five  times  ice  proper 
sixe,  nodulatcSl,  and  quite  altered  frna  the 
natural  stnictore  of  the  parts,  the  testes  be* 
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hig,  M  it  wert,  binied  within  a  deep  muB, 
and  adl  the  sarroanding  partA  were  in  a  meet 
hardened  and  diseased  etate.  He  paaaed  hie 
water  out  at  half  a  dozen  apertarea  in  the 
perineora  and  scrotoio,  Toidiog  none  by 
the  natural  pauage.  The  complaint  waa  of 
£▼0  years'  duration.  Theuretbia,  in  a  great 
part  of  iu  course^  had  become  impervious. 
By  incisions  of  large  extent  the  urethra  was 
laid  open,  and  a  catheter  introduced;  the 
parts  healed  around  it ;  the  huge  maases  of 
new  growth  about  the  scrotum  lessened 
much  ;  and  the  man  left  the  hospital,  being 
able  to  pass  his  water  in  a  very  free  stream, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  many 
years  before.  Mr.  Earle,  in- the  case  of 
Alassey,  proposes  laying  open  the  urethra,  at 
ita  obstructpd  portion,  in  the  same  maooer ; 
and  has,  as  a  preparatory  step,  mstde  some 
free  incitiods  through  the  indurated  scrotum^ 
in' order  —  by  inducing  free  suppuration, 
and  giving  as  free  an  egress  to  the  urine 
— to  soften  the  parts,  and  reduce  their 
bttlh  If  the  operation  were  performed 
without  first  doing  thia»  a  much  more 
aevere  and  extensive  one  would  be  re-> 
quired ;  for  the  mere  removal  of  this  indu- 
rated state  of  parts,  and  obtaining  a  free  exit 
for  the  trine  firom  below,  will  often  enable 
ua  to  pass  an  instrument,  which  we  could  not 
do  before.  In  all  these  cases  there  is,  be- 
sides the  actual  obstruction,  a  degree  of  spaa- 
modic  irritation  present ;  and  thus  we  often 
find  in  cases  of  very  bad  stricture,  requiring 
poncture  of  the  bladder,  the  state  of  quietude 
afforded  by  the  operation  permits  an  in* 
fltrument  to  be  passed  after  a  few  days, 
which  could  not  before  be  introduced. 
Moreover,  we  might  very  often  cut  down 
unnecessarily  upon  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra,  for  generally  the  part  affected  is 
just  at,  or  beyond,  the  bulboua  portion ;  and 
therefore  any  operation  higher  up  is  unne- 
cessary. 

Sometimes  abscesses  form  in  the  perineum, 
through  which  urine  does  not  pass;  and 
which,  indeed,  have  no  communication  with 
the  urethra,  but  which  have  been  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  disease  in  the  urethra, 
just  as  abscesses  form  around  diseased  joints, 
without  having  any  communication  with  their 
interior.  However,  after  several  successive 
formations  of  this  kind,  urine  19  found  at  last 
to  flow  from  the  abscess.  Sometimes  the 
abscess  may  burst  internally,  the  discharge 
of  the  piis  being  preceded  by  great  pain,  and 
attended  with  great  relief.  Sooner  or  later 
these  cases  ail  terminate,  if  not  properly 
treated,  in  troublesome  fistulous  openings, 
which  sometimes  extend  themselves  a  long 
wa^  around.  There  are  some  cases  of  old 
stricture,  where  ulceration  end  effusion  take 
place  without  any  increased  difficulty  of 
passing  the  water,  or  any  other  premonitory 
symptom.  These  cases  come  on  in  a 
▼ery  inndioos  manner.    A  gentleman,  sab« 


ject  Ibr  many  years  to  severe  stricture,*  felt 
after  a  day's  sctive  hunting  a  severe  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  ab£>meo,  which  was 
accompanied  by  shivering,  shortly  after- 
wards a  swelling  appeared  in  the  groin,  in 
the  situation  of  common  inguinal  hernia, 
which  was  very  painful.  It  was  deemed  to 
be  a  hernia,  and  after  several  attempts  being 
made  to  reduce  it,  Mr.  £arle  was  sent  for  to 
perform  an  operation  for  its  relief.  He 
found,  however,  that  the  patient  had  a  free 
passage  through  his  bowels.  There  was  an 
erysipelatous  redness  about  the  tumor,  which 
much  resembled  that  which  is  so  cbarac" 
teristic  over  the  seat  of  effused  urine  ;  added 
to  this  there  was  a  feeling  of  crepitation,  and 
a  good  deal  of  surronuding  oedema,  lliese 
circumstances  induced  him  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  patient's  urinary  organsi  who 
told  him  that  he  passed  his  water  much  bet- 
ter than  he  had  done  for  many  years  previ- 
ously, which  confirmed  Mr.  £.  in  his  suspi- 
cion of  effusion  of  urine.  1'he  patient,  how- 
ever, refused  to  permit  him  to  puncture  the 
tumor.  The  next  day  it  spontaneously 
opened,  and  urine  was  freely  discharged 
from  it.  The  case  terminated  very  favoura- 
bly, in  consequence  of  Mr.  £.  passing  a  fuU- 
sized  catheter,  which  was  retained  until  the 
abscess  granulated  and  healed.  In  this  case 
the  striotured  part  of  the  urethra  had  no 
doubt  ulcerated.  Such' cases  are  Tory  de- 
ceptive; the  previous  inflammatory  action 
having  prevented  the  urine  from  pursuing  its 
ordinary  ooorse  ibto  the  perineum  and  scro- 
tum, it  becomes  extravasated  backwards  be- 
tween the  abdomen  and  bladder ;  and  thus 
we  mav  have  it  also  effused  within  the  pel- 
vis, without  any  external  mark  whatever. 
Mr.  Earle  mentioned  another  case,  where 
effusion  of  urine  took,  place  nearly  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  last.  The  case  was 
further  illustrative  of  another  source  of 
effusion — namely,  obstruction  in  the  ure- 
thra from  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body. 
A  boy  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  with 
a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint. 
Shortly  after  he  was  seised  with  retention  of 
urine,  which  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
a  spasmodic  state  of  the  urethra;  and  he 
was  treated  accordingly.  He  was  not  at  ail 
relieved;  but  the  mine  made  its  way  up- 
wards behind  the  triangular  ligament,  in 
front  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
There  was  none  effused  into  the  scrotum  or 
perineum.  The  calculus  was  cut  down  upon 
and  removed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
An  abscess  of  the  prostate  may  burst,  and 
urine  become  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  one  case  where  this  had 
occuned,  the  whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  as  high  up  as  the  dia- 
phragm, became  in  a  state  of  slough, 
no  external  mark  of  the  mischief  being 
▼isible.     There    was    a    case,    however. 
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'  lately  in  Powel's  ward  (Vescy)  whiclt  ter 
minated  in  a  mach  more  fatourabla  manner 
4— the  absceM  bursting  into  the  rectam  —the 
man  afterwards  becoming  better  than  he  had 
been  for  years  before.  Abscess  in  the 
prostate  sometimes  arises  in  the  course  of 
▼ery  acute  gonorrhcea.  and  thence  makes  its 
way  into  the  perinfum,  forming  fistulae  of 
the  moat  intractable  kind,  requiring  very 
large  and  deep  incisions,  and  the  main* 
taining  a  large  external  woand  during  the 
whole  treatment.  In  some  very  obstinate 
cases  of  this  descriptioo,  Mr.  Earle  has 
divided  through  the  prostate,  as  in  the  late- 
ral operation  for  the  stone.  In  one  case 
where  Mr.  Earle  performed  this  operation  in 
the  hospital,  a  fistulous  opening  remained 
until  the  patient  was  discharged  for  had  con- 
duct ;  but  m  another  case  the  operation  was 
perfectly  successful.  It  is  unattended  with 
danger,  and  we  know  how  readily  the  parts 
heal  ap  after  the  operation  for  stone.  This 
is,  however,  by  far  the  most  difficult  de- 
scription of  case  to  manage. 

We  may  have  the  urethra  mptnred  from 
external  violence,  such  as  blows  or  falls; 
and  in  these  cases  the  effusion  is  very  rapid* 
It  is  generally  in  these  accidents  the  bulbous 
]>ortion  of  the  urethra  which  suffers,  and 
g-eat  haemorrhage  often  accompanies  the 
effusion  of  the  urine.  A  large  tumor  will 
present  itself  filled  with  blo^  and  urine. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  will  greatly  de- 

gend  Qpon  the  degree  of  distention  of  the 
ladder  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  also 
whether  it  were  or  not  in  a  healthy  state 
l^fore  the  accident.  These  cases  require  the 
most  active  and  prompt  measures.  They  are 
of  a  very  dangeroos  nature,  and  become 
tnoch  mote  so  when  complicated  with  frac- 
ture of  the  pelvis.  The  whole  urethra  may 
be  dismptnred,  and  no  bounds  are  then  set  to 
the  effusion  of  urine  which  may  take  place. 
The  only  chance  will  be  in  immediately  mak- 
ing a  free  and  deep  incision  into  the  perineum, 
and  thus  securing  an  outlet  for  the  urine. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  th'e  under  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  is  destroyed  by  nleera- 
tion  or  acadf  nt,  hut  Mr.  Earle  has  seen  two 
or  three  cases  where  portions  of  the  whole 
calibre  of  the  canal  have  been  wan*ing,  and 
he  related  some  particulars  of  a  case  in  which 
he  had  repaired  the  part  by  a  sort  of  taliaco- 
tiou  operation,  llie  case  was  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1819. 

In  cases  of  efiiision  of  urine  from  ruptured 
urethra  we  should  very  rarely  pass  instru- 
ments. When  we  do  use  one,  we  should 
keep  it  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  canal. 
A  solid  one  is  preferable  to  a  flexible  one,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  judge  accurately  of  the 
direction  the  latter  is  taking ;  whereas  we 
may  often  direct  a  solid  body  safely  past  the 
lacerated  parts.  Where  we  find  any  decided 
deviation  from  the  course  of  the  canal,  we 
should  at  this  point  cut  down  upon  it,  and 
secure  the  exit  of  the  urine. 


•  In  nearly  all  cases  of  effbeioQ  from  lupfl 
urethra,  we  are  obliged  to  har^  nfcownae  te^ 
cisioDS  sooner  or  l»ier,  as  abitcesaes  are  r» 
tain  to  form  from  the  effused  blood  aal 
urine;  and  much  sufferinir  to  tbr  pai>« 
may  be  sated  by  the  immediate  perforBaott 
of  an  operation  which  most  eventoally  be  r^ 
quired,  and  which  at  once  plae^»s  the  patimV 
life  in  safety.  Havmg  made  a  fn*  ioo- 
sion,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  all  inftamss 
tion  has  sobnided  before  making  anj  fortkr 
attempt  at  restoring  the  canal. 


CASES  OF  EYE  DISEASES,  WITH 
REMARKS. 

Bt  Mb.  William  MAcaawatK, 
Lecturer  on  the  Ejt  In  the  Unfveraitj  of  Glaigav* 

No.  n. 

Colohoma  IriHis. 

On  the  31  st  of  January,  1831,  I  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Roy  to  examine  the 
eyes  of  Boyd  Armour,  b  recruit,  in  tbe 
Barrack  Hospital,  Glasi;o\r.  In  boib 
eyes  of  this  individual  the  pn^l  wai» 
pro)on);e<1,  as  is  represented  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch,  towards  the  lower  tdgt 


of  the  cornea.  This  was  the  cnnjrenical 
form  of  the  pupils,  and  thiHi^h  it  rer- 
tainly  gAve  to  the  countenance  a  very 
peculiar  and  somewhat  wild  expression. 
It  had  not  been  noticed  at  the  time  of 
enlistment.  The  vision,  as  far  as  rould 
be  ascertained,  was  perfect.  Both  the 
natural  uupil,  and  the  cleft  proceediof 
from  it,  contracted,  on  sudden  exposure 
to  lijrbt  i  hut  the  cleft  slowly,  and  not 
80  as  to  close,  at  least  in  a  moderate 
light.  The  fact  of  such  a  cleft  in  the 
ins  contractinc^  and  expanding;  appears 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  notion  of 
Maunoir  and  ethers,  that  the  contnction 
of  the  natural  pupil  dnpends  on  the 
action  of  the  sphmcter  muscle. 

The  above  is  the  only  instance  of  this 
roalformatioit  of  the  irg  which  has 
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Aitten  under  my  obserfaikui.  That  it 
bad  been  observed  by  others,  I  learned 
from  Dr.  Hareuko,  who  acrompanied 
me  on  my  visit  to  Armour,  and  had  in 
his  portfolio, a  drawing  from  nature  of 
the  very  same  formation  of  the  pupils. 
.  Waliher,  as  early  as  1810,  had  re- 
corded *  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of 
the  pupil  in  one  eye,  with  a  natural 
pupil  in  the  opposite  eyei  and  in  1821, 
bavinj;  by  this  time  had  opportunities 
of  examining  six  different  cases  of  this 
malformatton,  he  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  pHper,  in  the  Journal  der  Chirurffie 
und  Angen-Heilkundeff  characterized, 
lii&e  all  his  writings,  i)y  great  elaborate- 
ness and  ingenuity.  He  observed  that 
in  general  the  two  edges  of  the  cleft 
ran  in  a  pernendicular  direction,  but  in 
two  cases  they  divaricated  as  they  ap- 
proached the  lower  edge  of  the  cornea^ 
a  disposition  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
existed  in  Armour.  In  general,  Wal- 
iher observed  the  lower  half  of  the  eye 
to  be  less  convex  than  the  upoer,  and 
apparently  less  developed.  He  also 
noticed  that  the  %vhole  eye  was  in  some 
casea  smaller  than  natural,  the  cornea 
flatter,  the  pigment  deficient,  and  the 
eyeball  ascillaiory.  Only  in  one  out  of 
the  six  cases  did  this  malformation  ex- 
ist iu  both  eyes  of  the  same  individual. 
In  none  of  the  cases  could  he  discern 
any  thing  like  the  ciliary  processes  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  cleft.  To 
this  malformation  he  proposes  to  give 
the  name  of  eolttboma  tru/i#.  As  for  his 
notions  regarding  its  origin,  1  shall 
defer  their  consideration  to  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  paper. 

From  a  communication  by  Dr.  Aro- 
mon,  in  the  first  number  of  his  Z«tl«- 
tkri/t  fur  die  Ophihalmotogie  %,  I  ga- 
ther that  this  malformation  of  the  iris 
baa  been  the  subject  of  observation,  not 
only  to  Walther,  but  also  to  Wagner, 
Helling,  Erdmaon,  Hevfelder,  and 
othera.  Dr.  Ammon  himself,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  first  who  has  en- 
joyed an  opportunity  of  examining  this 
state  of  the  eye  anatomically,  in  any 
case  of  this  malformation ;  and  his  ob- 
servations are  so  interesting,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  from  giving  some  accouiit 
of  them. 

The  dissection  by  Dr.  Ammon  was  of 
the    eyes  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of 

•   Abhandlongea  ku  dtm  Geblet«  der  pnc- 
CisclB«a  McdldD,  p.  73,  Lmndthut,  1810. 
t   VoLU.  ]».6M,  Bc/ltn.l8»I. 
t  PaCcM,    Dmdco,  1830. 


Sch^nherrin,  the  mother  of  three  ehiU 
dmn,  none  of  whom  had  an?  malforma* 
tion  of  the  •  eyes ;  neither  bail  her  fa- 
ther, mother, ,  nor  either  of  her  grand* 
fathers  nor  grandmothers.  The  irides 
were  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  brown 
spots.  The  cleft  of  the  irides  descended 
nearly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cornese. 
There  was  nothing  else  unnatural  in  the 
external  appearance,  of  the  eyes, 
Hchonherrin  died  of  phthisis  on  the 
24ih  of  June,  1830.  She  had  told  tliai 
her  mother,  when  pregnant  with  her, 
had  been  frightened  by  a  cat.  During 
her  life.  Dr.  Ammon  obsened  that  the 
.pupils  moved  in  a  lively  manner,  and 
that  the  edges  of  the  clefts  separated^ 
and  again  approached  one  another, 
along  with  tbe  expansion  and  contrac* 
tion  of  the  regular  portion  of  the  pupils. 
The  %voman  saw  well,  both  near  and  at 
a  distance,  in  twilight  and  in  bright  sui^ 
shine;  only  when  she  turned  the  eye- 
balls very  much  down,  so  that  the  clefts 
came  to  be  hid  behind  the  lower  eyelids, 
all  externdl  objects  vanished,  nor  could 
she  keep  her  eyes  long  in  this  direction* 

On  dissection,  after  the  muscles  and 
cellular  substance  were  removed  from 
tbe  eyeballs.  Dr.  Ammon  observed  at 
the  inferior-posterior  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica, in  the  course  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  eye,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  etige  of  the  cornea, 
an  elevation  of  a  bluish  colour,  abont 
five  lines  long  and  from  two  to  three 
broad.  This  elevation  rose  about  a  line 
and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  sclero- 
tica, and  bore  the  appearance  of  a  sta- 
phyloma sderoticee.  Behind  this,  ano- 
ther peculiar,  almost  glandular,  eleva- 
tion presented  itself,  in  connexion  with 
the  neurilema  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
sclerotica  in  the  whole  course  of  these 
elevations  was  softer,  thinner,  moce 
yielding,  and  bluer  than  elsewhere. 

On  dividing  the  left  eye  into  halves, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  Dr.  Ammon 
observed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
anterior  half,  that  the  corpus  ciliare  had 
nearly  an  oval  form,  terminating  infe- 
riorly  in  a  white,  elevated,  and  pointed 
fold,  destitute  of  any  ciliary  process. 
The  lens  lay  in  its  natural  situation, 
but  was  also  somewhat  oval.  The  uvea 
was  very  black ;  the  edges  of  the  pupil, 
viewed  through  a  glass,  appeared  floe- 
culeot. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  posterior 
half  of  the  eye,  at  tbe  distance  of  a  few 
lines  from  the  connexion  of  the  retina 
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with  vbe  optic  nerve*  Dr.  Ammon  ob-: 
served  in  the  retina  and  in  the  choroid 
a  cleft,  seven  lines  long,  posteriorly 
two  and  anteriorly  three  lines  broad. 
The  edged  of  the  cleft  in  the  retina, 
and  also  of  that  in  the  choroid,  were 
sharply  defined,  and  with  a  fine  probe 
they  could  be  raised  up  all  rounct.  la 
(his  cleft  lay  the  thin  white  sclerotica. 
In  other  respects,  the  retina  was  pretty 
natural,  presenting;  its  usual  folds,  and 
its  limbus  luteus,  but  without  any  fora- 
(nen  centrale.  The  halo  signatus  on 
the  hyaloid  was  somewhat  oblonjf,  and 
pointed  at  the  place  corresponding  to 
the  cleft  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  as  was, 
9lso  the  edge  of  the  lens.  The  exami- 
pation  of  the  optic  nerve  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  nothing  remarkable.  The 
opposite  eye  presented  the  same  results. 

This  dissection,  then,  establishes  the 
extraordinary  fact,  that  a  congenital 
cleft  or  coloboma  may  extend  to  the 
choroid  and  retina,  as  well  is  to  the 
iris;  and  that  the  membrane  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  and  even  the  lens, 
are  not  exempt  from  this  malformation. 
Future  research  must  determine  whe- 
ther coloboma  iridis  is  always  or  only 
occasionally  attended  by  a  similar  defi- 
ciency in  the  choroid  and  retina.  The 
wialogy  between  this  defect  in  the  eye 
and  hare-lip  is  not  undeserving  of  atten* 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  exists 
in  many  instances  without  any  deficiency 
extendmtf  to  the  soft  or  to  the  bony  pa- 
late, affords  ground  for  supposing  that 
coloboma  may  also  be  confined  in  some 
cases  to  the  ins  alone.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  coloboma 
palpebrsQ  has  been  observed  along  with 
coloboma  iridis. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  Dr.  Ammon's 
case  is,  that  the  corpus  ciliare  still 
formed  a  complete  circle,  although 
placed  between  the  cloven  iris  and  cho- 
roid. 

The  question  naturally  occurs— does 
coloboma  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
eye  throw  any  light  on  the  genesis  or 
organizement  of  this  part  of  the  body ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  any  thing 
that  is  known  of  the  original  mode  of 
growth  of  the  eye,  at  all  illustrate  this 
curious  malformation  ?  I  believe  it  is 
the  general,  and  I  think  it  is  the  true 
notion  regarding  hare-lip,  and  similar 
deficiencies,  that  they  are  in  no  in- 
atance  produced  in  the  foetus,  but  arise 
entirely  from  want  of  regular  organize- 
ment; that  they  are  not  diseases  nor 


effects  of  injury,  but  siuqiiy 
in  completion.    The  process  uf  geaeii 
is  checked,  and  hare-lip  and  the  like  «t 
the    consequence.       Walther      adop'j 
Meckel's  opinion  *  regarding   all  cos- 
genital  deficiencies  or  divisions  in  tk 
middle  line  of  the  body — si#  hare-fif, 
fissure  of  the  soft  and  bony  pttlate, 
spina  bifida,    imperfect   bUdder,  &£.; 
but  extends  the  doctrine  eveo  to  tko« 
organs  of   the  body    which    exist  ia 
pairs.    He  supposes  that   the  la«  n 
formation  for  the  trunk  of  the  body  u 
also  the  law  for  each  individual  organ; 
that  each    consists  originally   of  t«» 
lateral  halves,   which,   after  a  certea 
degree  of  development,  coalesce  in  ibc 
middle  line  of  the  body,  or  of  the  par- 
ticular organ.    Dr.  Amuton  obserre, 
Cwithout    any  intention    of    attackiae 
Meckel's  theory^  that,  through  partial 
deficiency  of  the  mesial  edges  of  ik 
lateral  halves  of  the  body,   namerosi 
malformations  arise),    that   he  thialu 
Walther  has  pushed  the  idea  too  far,  wb^ 
be  applies  it  to  congenital  deft  of  tlie 
iris ;  as,  not  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  foetal  existence,  has  any  appear- 
ance  of  cleft  been  observed  in  the  iris, 
sclerotica,  or  any  part  of  the  buoiaa 
eye.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
in  the  festal  eye  of  some  of  the  lows' 
animals,  a  cleft  or  fissure  bos  actnaliy 
been   observed.      Kieserf    discorered 
this  in  the  eye  of  the  chick,  and  Csroi  I 
in  the  eye  of  kittens  asd  calves.    Tb< 
former  snpposed  that  the  fissure,  which 
in  the  chick  is  found  on  the  fifth  day  of 
incubation,  existed  only  iu  the  choroid ; 
but,  to  the  latter  of  these  observers,  it 
appeared  to  affect  the  iris,  the  choroid, 
and  even  the  sclerotica. 

Dr.  Ammon  remarks,  that,  in  the 
genesis  of  the  human  eye,  nothing  is 
seen  approaching  to  lateral  halves  of  a 
sphere ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
organizement  of  the  organ  seems  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
from  behind  forwards. 

Along  with  the  leus  and  vitreous  ha- 
mour,  which  latter  is  at  first  but  small, 
the  retina  is  observed,  very  flocculeat, 
enclosed  within  an  external  covering, 
the  sclerotica.  Some  time  after  there 
forms,  close  behind  the  anterior  part  of 

«  PftttiologlBche  Anatomie,  toI.  i.  p.  83.  Leip- 
«lg,  1812. 

t  Oken  und  Kiner*«  Bcytrtge  snr  oerghclcha- 
deo  Zooloffie.    Bamtwcg,  ItM^T* 

t  Introdfttclion  to  the  CompantiTc  AMtray  of 
Animals.  trBB>Uted  by  Gore,  foL  U  i).di9.  Lot- 
doo, 1827. 
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he  exUrnal  coat,  a  narrow  nn^,  the 
nferior  e^f^t  of  which  is  occasionally 
tbserved  to  be  narrower  than  the  rest. 
[*hi8  Ting  19  the  iris,  lyinKcloie  to  the 
ransparant  part  of  the  external  coat, 
ir  cornea,  so  that  there  is  no  anterior 
hantiber  at  this  period.  The  choroid, 
»boat  the  same  time,  is  gradually  form- 
d  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  reti- 
la.  The  eyelids,  which  appear  mere 
tupltcatures  of  the  common  intej^a- 
nents,  are  at  this  period  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  cover  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
To  form  the  anterior  chamber,  the  pu- 
lillary  membrane  is  next  developed; 
he  pupil  is  shut ;  and  thu'k  a  second  he- 
Disphere  is  added,  as  it  were,  in  front 
»f  the  first.  The  conjunctiva  follows, 
roverinf?  the  cornea  and  lining  the  eye- 
ide ;  and  thus  a  third  hemisphere'  is 
idded  to  the  former  two.  The  lids,  at 
be  same  time,  close.  They  remain 
rloaed,  and  the  pupil  also,  till  the  eighth 
Donth,  at  whicn  period  the  fisanra  pal- 
lebrarum  is  formed,  apparently  bv  in- 
ireased  absorption,  and  the  pupillary 
nembrane  is  ruptured  and  shrivelled 
iway. . 

According  to  this  account,  the  hu- 
nan  eye  and  eyelids  are  developed  by 
he  super-position  first  of  one  and  then 
>f  another  hemisphere  to  the  original 
Milb  of  the  eye,  in  a  direction  from  bc- 
lind  forwards.  It  follows,  that  conge- 
lital  clefts  of  the  organ  do  not  arise 
rom  the  parts  persisting  in  tlieir  origt- 
lal  state,  or  in  the  state  in  which  they 
vere  produced  at  an  early  period  of  the 
ostal  existence. 

Feb.  1832. 


EFFECTS  OF  SWALLOWING  PINS. 

Fo  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
>  you  think  the  following  case  of  io- 
lammation  and  gangrene  of  the  integu- 
uents  of  the  abdomen,  in  an  indivi(mal 
who  ^vas  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with 
>ins  in  hib  mouth,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
^our  pages,  you  will  oblige,  by  its  in- 
sertion. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.O. 

Dublin,  Jan.  18S2. 

Peter  Keams,  a  gardener,  aged  56, 
>f  robust  framCj  was  admitted  into  Sir 


P.  Dnn's  hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Or.  Osborne,  on  the  16th  of  August. 
It  was  ascertained,  from  the  testimony 
of  his  wife,  that  he  had  a  singular  pre«> 
dilection  for  keeping  pins  in  bis  mouth, 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting 
there  almost  every  night  on  lying  down 
to  sleep.  This  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, not  communicated  until  after  they 
had  ap])eared  in  an  ulcer  produced  in 
his  groin,  and  he  persisted  a  long  time 
in  the  belief,  that  it  was  impotsible  ha 
could  have  swallowed  them. 

On  bis  admission  be  had  pain  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  increased  by  pressure 
or  by  straining  at  stool :  there  was  ful>> 
ness  and  tension  of  the  part,  together 
with  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands.  It 
had  lasted  two  months,  having  com^ 
menced  from  the  cavitv  of  the  ilium', 
and  gradually  increased  till  within  a 
few  days,  when  the  pain  and  tension 
forced  nim  to  seek  the  aid  of  an  hospi- 
tal. Repeated  applications  of  leeches 
were  used,  with  water  dressings,  and 
subseauently,  poultices,  and  he  got 
draugnts  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil, 
with  hip-baths  at  nights. 

23d. — ^The  tumefaction  and  inflamma- 
tion are  increasing.  The  occurrence 
of  flatulence  moving  in  this  direction 
causes  a  peculiar  pain.  Bowels  con^^ 
fined  during  the  last  thirty  hours.  A 
dark  spot  has  formed  at  the  centre  of 
the  tumor,  a  wheytsh-coloured  fluid 
oozes  from  around  it,  and  there  is  h 
boggy  feel,  with  crepitation,  on  press- 
ing towards  the  centre,  with  induration 
at  the  circumference  extending  towards 
the  pubis  and  a  few  inches  down  the 
thigh.  He  was  delirious  in  the  night, 
but  there  has  been  neither  hiccup  nor 
vomiting.  Pulse  90;  thready.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  poultices  was  directed, 
with  a  turpentine  enema ;  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  port-wine,  in  i^n  efiervescing 
draught,  every  hour. 

24th.  —  Tlie  tumor  has  now  been 
opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  foetid 
sanious  pus  has  been  discharged ;  hart 
amotion  this  morning,  which  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  sanious  pus ;  fer- 
menting poultice  to  be  applied :  to 
continue  the  wine,  and  take  a  quinine 
pill  four  ttmes  in  the  day. 

30th.— During  the  last  four  days  there 
has  been  a  copioud  discharge  of  foetid 
yellowish  pus,  mixed  with  sanies,  from 
the  wound,  and  also  some  coagulated 
blood,  but  no  repetition  of  purulent 
di;)chargc  by  stool,    in  order  to  mett- 
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tbeteodenoy  to  uokingf  which  beorae 
Tery  apparent,  he  ^ot  an  increased  al- 
io vvance  of  wine,  with  porter;  and,  as 
his -appetite  was  not  much  impaired,  he 
was  able  to  use  meat  diet.  The  sul- 
phate of  qninine  was  taken  in  doses  of 
th»e  irraiii8»  thrice  in  the  day. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  inflam- 
mation havini;  now  subsided,  and  the 
ulcer  havinff  assumed  a  much  healthier 
aspect,  a  large- siied  pin,  crooked  to  a 
riifht  an^le.  and  oxidized  of  a  purplish 
blark  colour,  made  its  appearance  at 
the  bottom  of  Uie  ulcer.  A  few  days 
afterwards  thi»  tvas  followed  hy  another, 
and  in  some  time  by  a  third,  previous 
to  his  departure  from  the  nospiial. 
After  his  return  to  the  family  with  which 
be  lived,  the  openint^  cimtiuued  un- 
closed and  without  secretion  for  two 
or  three  months,  during;  which  time  he 
acquired  the  name  of  the  '*  Pineuihion^*' 
from  the  exit  of  pins  which  take  place 
at  various  intervals,  most  of  them 
crooked,  and  all  covered  with  the  pur- 
plijih  black  oxide  above  mentioned.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  much  ularmed  by 
bavinf(  *<  broken  wind,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  through  the  openinf; ;  but,  with  this 
exception,  no  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place  after  his  dismissal  from  the 
hospital. 

The  passage  of  pins  and  needles  from 
the  intestines,  through  various  and 
sometimes  distant  parts  of  the  body, 
has  often  lieen  observed*.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  there  were  some 
peculiar  circumstances  worthy  of  no- 
tice. There  can  be  but  little  doubt 
.  that  the  place  where  the  pins  were  col- 
lected, was  the  coecum,  and  the  passage 
of  purulent  matter  by  stool,  m  con- 
nexion with  the  highly  inflamed  state 
of  the  parts  about  the  coBcum,  which  at 
the  same  time  began  to  secrete  pus,  de- 
notes a  communication  taking  place 
bcitween  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  and 
the  surrounding  integuments.  In  coo- 
nexion  with  this  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Osborne's,  who 
died  of  fever,  there  was  found,  in  the 
vermicular  appendix  of  the  ccecum,  a 
pin  covered  with  large  incrustations, 
which  consequently  must  have  remained 
there  some  considerable  time,  and  yet 
did  not  appear  to  have  excited  any  dis- 
turbance.    The  crooked  figure  of  the 


pins  in  this  case  nccesaargy 
much  of  the  pain  and  irritaftwD,  i 
much  as,  %vhatever  position  they  n 
be  placeifl  in  while  proce<*diiif^  i^nmw^* 
the  exterior,  they  must  b«re  acted  1b4^ 
barbed   arrows.     Once,    however,    ae 
opening  was  effected  by  the  paaaaj^e  otf 
the  first,  the  aubse^^nent  pina  foil w  i  n 
in  the  same  track  with  the  i^reatcst  fc- 
cility,  and  in  fact  nDperceived  hfxhm 
patient,  who  was  as  much  aurpriaed  a* 
bis  medical  attendants  could  lie,  vka. 
on  taking  oflf  the  dressioga,  the  head  ar 
the  point  of  a  pin  was  descried,  pcepisc 
up  among  the  granulationa.     With  in- 
spect to  the  crepitus  perceived  in  the 
surrounding  integuments,  tbe  aause  m 
described  in  the  majority  of  the  venr 
interesting  cases  of  inflamHiatioii  of  tkr 
right  iliac  region,  related  by  Mr.FcmL 
in  the  Edinburirh  Medical  i^oaroal,  ml 
is  usually  ascrilied  to  the  connDeacs^ 
ment  of  gangrene.     In   thia  inatanc^ 
however,  the  air  effused  under  tbe  ia- 
tes^uments  was  not  to  be  aacrilied  t» 
that  cause,  for  the  gangrene  waa  pria- 
cipally  superficial,  and  confined  to  aoc 
spot, 'while  the  crepitus   waa  diffused 
through  a  considerable  apace,  and  ia 
the  body  of  the  cellular   tiaaue;    and 
again,  long  after  the  inflammation  had 
l)een  subdued,  he  passed  air  through 
the  opening,  as  has  been  .mentioned. 
In  such  esses  as  have  been  deaeribed 
by  Mr.  Ferral,   it   will  l>e   neresaaiy 
to  examine  carefully    as    to   the  ori- 
gin of  the  emphysema,   and  not  haa- 
tily    to  ascribe  it  to  gangrene.     The 
adhesions    of    the  ccecum    wiih    the 
cellular  membrane  outside  the  perito- 
neum are  so  intimate,  and  this  portion 
of  ihe  intestine  is  so  liable  to  nlcera- 
tion,  and  consequently  to  perforation, 
that  the  passage  of  air  from  tbe  latter 
into  the  former  may  very  readily  occur, 
and  thus  produce  an  appearance  which, 
if  mistaken  for  gangrene,  will  give  rise 
to  a  very  inappropriate  course  of  treat- 
ment.   It  is  evident  that,  in  our  caae, 
the  pins  must  have  passed  through  the 
coecum  in  the  part  now  alluded  to,  and 
not  through  the  peritoneum;  as,  in  tbe 
latter  case,  the  symptoms  of  peritoneal 
inflammation  would  uifallibly  have  been 
present. 
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I    OBSERVATIONS.  ON  Tl  I  INCUBA- 
r  TION  OF  MORfilFICrGBRMS; 

To  tht  Editor  of  the  Ltmd&H  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
The  study  of  ihe  tpeei/ie  causes  of  fever 
may  be  dated  from  ahout  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  last  century.  In  the  days  of 
Sydenham,  and  prior  to  his  time,'  pa- 
flioloirists  were  chiefly  occupied   with 
discuttsions   concerning  the  proximnte 
causes  of  fever,  such  us  acidity  of  the 
juices,  fermentation,   putrefaction,  or 
defeneration  of  one  or  more  of  the  hu- 
mours, &c.     They  described,  indeed, 
with  ranch  accuracy,  those  direct  causes 
of  fever  which  are  ob?inus  to  our  senses, 
such  as  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere 
in  respect  to  its  beat  and  dryness,  tlie 
qualities  of  the  in^esia,  irregularities  of 
exercise,  and  deficient  cloathinfr.     It 
was  reserved,  however,  for  Lancisi,  Sir 
John  Prin^le,  Huxham,  Lind,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Dr  Wiiherinjf,  and  other  eminent 
writers  of  the  last  century,  to  investigate 
those  oceuit  sources  of  fever  which  have 
their  origin  either  io  the  soil,  or  in  the 
animal  frame  itself,  and  which  we  now 
desiifnate  as  the  infective,  or  febrific 
Ijrerms.  Throughout  their  writings  many 
oliservations  will  be  found  upon  the  in- 
terval which  elapses  between  the  appli- 
cation of  the  morbific  agent  ana  the 
subbequent  development  of  symptoms; 
and  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  in  all 
ages,  this  subject  has  been  considered  as 
deserving  of  attention.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  these  authors  de- 
voted themselves  specifically  to  its  in- 
ventigatlon.    For  obvious  reasons,  little 
couiil  be  looked  for  concerning  it  from 
the  writers  of  an  earlier  tera.    But  even 
ill  our  own  times,  it  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected.     I  know  indeed  but  of 
one  author  who  has  made  it  the  subject 
of  specific  in<|uiry.    In  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marsh,  entitled, 
*•  Observations  upon  the  Origin  and 
Intent  Period  of  Fever.'*   In  this  Essay 
Dr.   Marsh  has  advanced    many  very 
profound  and  philosophical  views  re- 
^rding  the  origin  of  disease  generally ; 
and   no  one  can  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  a  conviction  of  the  advantages 
which  may  l>e  expected  from  a  more  di- 
ligent attention  than  has  hitherto  been . 
paid  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  in- 


terval between  the  reception  and  tha 
development  of  morbific  germs.  With 
reference  to  sanitary  or  police  regular 
tions,  this  snbject  is  objrious^  of  the 
biifbest  importance.  It  assists  slso  mar 
terially  in  the  study  of  diagnos's ;  and 
it  will  be  found  to  involve  many  ques- 
tions nf  general  interest,  and  not  a  few 
of  «  directly  practical  tendency. 

That  this  branch  of  study  has  not 
hitherto  been  more  dilifretitly  pursued^ 
need  not  surprise  us.  To  establish  the 
many  minute  details  which  it  requires^ 
investigations  must  be  cniere<l  into  for 
that  specific  object,  and  ^continued  for 
years  with  a  decree  of  assiduity  such  at 
few  men  engaged  in  actual  practice 
could  affbril  to  bestow.  But  it  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  experience 
of  one  individual,  though  devoted  ex«- 
clasively  to  this  object,  would  be  insufi- 
ficient;  and  the  glory  of  discovery, 
tlierefore,  must  be  nhnred  with  many 
fellow  labourers.  Constituted  as  bumaik 
nature  is,  this  cau  hardly  be  expected, 
while  so  much  remains  to  reward  the 
unassisted  labours  of  the  ambitious  pa*- 
thologist. 

Under  this  impression,  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  offer  myself  as  a  guide  to  the 
profession,  on  a  topic  requiring  such 
extended  research,  and  such  accurate 
and  varied  personal  experience.  My 
aim  is  only  to  make  a  beginning  in  bO 
important  a  work,  by  contributing  the 
few  results  of  my  own  observation,  and 
collecting  the  recorded  opinions  of 
others,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me. 
The  experience  of  my  cotemporaries 
may  serve  to  fill  up  some  of  the  blanks 
which  I  may  leave,  while  to  other  points 
hitherto  unexplored,  the  labours  of 
posterity  may  be  advantageously  direct- 
ed. One  principal  object,  in  fact,  which 
I  bad  in  undertaking  this  task,  was  to 
direct  the  attention  of  observing  phy- 
sicians to  this  neglected  branch  of  pa- 
thology,—the  ascertaining,  with  all 
reasonable  accuracy,  the  usual  periods 
of  incubation  of  the  varioub  morbific 
agents  or  germs,  as  well  as  the  anoma^ 
lies  which  they  present. 

To  the  general  subject  of  investiga- 
tion I  have  sriven  the  title  of  the  ••  Pa* 
riud  of  Incubation,"  This  term  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  French; 
and  it  appears  well  deserving  of  admis- 
sion into  the  nomenclature  of  English 
medicine.  The  terms  "latent"  and 
"  dormant  periods,"  which  will  be 
found  in  most  of  our  standard  works. 
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tarry  with  them  tUte  objection,-l-tba< 
they  presuppose  the  absence  of  all 
aymptoms  durin|^  the  incubatiFe  ^tage; 
a  puBition  which,  though  true  in  some 
cases,  is  hr  from  being  of  general  ap- 
plication. Indeed,  the  kind  of  symp- 
toms present  during  the  incubation  of 
the  several  diseases  propagated  by  in- 
fective germs,  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
inquiry.  Dr.  Marsh  has  several  useful 
observations  on  this  topic. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  interval  between  the  application  of 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  disease,  and  the 
manifestation  of  its  peculiar  pheno- 
mena, must  be  liable  to  many  variations. 
The  causes  of  these  variations,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  go^  are  points 
which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  de- 
termine. This  subject  has  also  been 
touched  upon  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  the 
Essay  above  referred  to.  "  From  nu- 
merous observations,''  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  led  to  think  that  the  latent 
period  may  be  shortened,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  constitutional  symptoms  ac- 
celetated,  by  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  technically  called  the  exciting 
causes  of  disease."  To  illustrate  this 
he  cites  the  following  case :— "  A  boy, 
twelve  years  old,  was  playing  with  a 
favourite  dog,  and  was  bitten  by  him 
on  the  nose.  The  iniury  was  slight. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  dog  died 
rabid.  The  wound  soon  healed,  and 
the  circumstance  made  no  impression 
on  the  boy's  mind,  and  %vas  wholly  for- 
gotten. Four  weeks  afterwards  he  was 
thrown  by  his  companions  into  a  ditch  ; 
be  went  home  wet,  chilled,  and  com- 
plaining  that  he  felt  ill.  That  very 
night,  unequivocal  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia manifested  themselves,  which 
proved  speedily  fatal.**  In  this  case, 
the  usual  period  of  incubation  of  the 
hydrophobic  germ  was  (probably  in 
consequence  of  this  accident)  anticipated 
by  twelve  days. 

By  a  comparison  of  numerous  cases 
with  each  other,  the  pathologist  endea- 
vours to  ascertain  the  averagt  periods, 
and  the  maximum  and  minimum  periods. 
To  themaximiim  period  it  is  difficult  to 
attach  any  precise  limit ;  yet  common 
sense  teaches  that  some  such  must  be 
set.  Tales  are  gravely  told  of  hydro- 
phobia occurring  twelve  years  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound.  These  cases 
are  undoubtedly  fabulous.  It  may  in- 
deed  reasonably  be  questioned  wl^ether 
any  infidctive  germ  whatever  can  cxi<t 


\ii  the  body  IkwIm  montbt,  retaniB^ 
the  power  of  producing  disease.  TV 
utmost  limit  to  which  my  onm  expe- 
rience,, and  that  of  the  profeasiout 
friends  on  whose  accur^icy  f  can  reH. 
would  warrant  me  in  extencfing  tks 
period,  is  nifi«  montha.  In  the  caK  «f 
a  ladiTy  who  died  in  Bdinbnrfrh  of  kv^ 
drophobia,  under  the  care  of  the  lase 
Dr.  Gregory,  nine  months  elapaed  be- 
tween the  bite  and  the  developnoit  «f 
the  disease.  A  physician  of  great  caai- 
nence  in  this  town  related  to  me  &fe 
case  of  an  officer^  who  first  aufcnrf 
from  severe  ague  nine  months  sft^r 
leaving  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the  »- 
terval  having  been  passed  in  the  heabJu- 
est  parts  of  London. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  nppean  •£ 
most  importance  to  determine  the  pe- 
riods of  incubation  of  their  respcctiTe 
germs,  are  the  following:  —  !.  Af» 
and  Remittent  Fe9er;  2.  Ty^kms;  S. 
Plague;  4.  Epidtmic  Yeilom  Feter% 
5.  Cholera  Spasmodical  6.  Sm&U  Pax-^ 
7.  Measles;  8:  Scarlet  Fewr  ;  9.  Pwr- 
peral  Fever;  10.  Hoojnuff  Cough;  II. 
Hgdropkobia;  12.  Gotunvkaem ;  lik 
Sgphilis, 

I  shall  offer  a  few  cursory  reflections 
upon  each  of  these  topics  of  inquiry. 

1.  jigue  and  Remitting  Faaer.-^l  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  8ir  \lllltam 
Franklin,  Principal  Inspector  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  for 
the  following  document,  illustratio? 
the  incubative  period  of  Malarial  or 
Endemic  Fet er. 

"  Notes  relative  to  the  movement  of 
a  detachment  of  De  Koirs  Regiment  in 
Sicily,  in  the  year  1810. 

'*  On  the  12th  July.  1810,  the  re^ment 
of  De  Roll  marched  from  MilazEo,  and 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Coreurad, 
near  Messina.  A  detachment  wns  snb- 
sequently  sent  to  occupy  a  larce  house 
called  the  Casa  del  Cona^  at  a  Jiort  dis- 
tance from  the  .body  of  the  regiment. 
This  mansion  is  situate  on  an  eminence, 
between  which  and  the  sea  there  is  n 
swamp,  distant  from  the  bouse  at  least 
half  a  mile.  The  north  and  north- 
westerly winds,  very  prevalent  in  8icily, 
blow,  often  very  strongly,  over  this 
swamp,  directly  on  the  Casa  del  Corso. 
During  the  prevalence  of  these,  no  one 
ever  slept  there,  or  in  the  open  air  near 
the  bouse,  without  suffering  from  inter- 
mittent or  remittent  fever."  This  in- 
formation Sir  William  Franklin  ob- 
tained from  a  man  who  had  managed 
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the  vioefftrd  belonging  to  the  farm  for 
fifteen  years,  and  who  had  bioAself  con- 
tracted fever,  from  sleeping  with  open 
windows. 

At  this  house  the;  troops  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  7ih  Julj,  1810.  They 
consisted  originally  of  ei^rhty-tbree 
fpen,  who  were  subsequently  joined  by 
eight  others,  making  a  totaf  of  ninety- 
one,  exposed  to  the  germs  of  disease. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  (thirteen  days  after 
exposure  to  the  malaria,)  the  first  case 
of  remitting  fever  was  sent  to  hospital. 
On  the  ist  of  August  five  others  were 
reported.  The  following  dsy  the  de- 
tachment moved  from  the  Casa  del 
Corso,  and  encamped  near  the  rest  of 
the  regiment,  which  was  then  healthy. 
Vet  the  men  cominued  to  drop;  and 
the  admiasioQS  into  hospital  from 
this  detachment  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :—  . 


Interval  alnee 

Mainb«rieotto 

Date  of  Admit. 

exposed  to 

Hospital. 

•Ion. 

Malaria. 

1 

Jirfy 

31,  1810 

13  Days 

5 

Aog 

.    1, 

14 

1 

«. 

15 

8 

3, 

16 

5 

4. 

17 

6 

5. 

18 

7 

6. 

19 

!!♦ 

7* 

20* 

12 

9, 

22 

4 

10, 

23 

8 

11. 

24 

« 

1«, 

25 

S 

13, 

26 

1 

15, 

28     * 

t 

w. 

33 

1 

«6, 

39 

Toial,77  Men. 

27  Days 

Strrngth  of  the  Detachn 

aent,  91. 

From  this  return  it  appears  that  the 
average  period  of  incubation  of  the 
paludal  febrific  miasm  is  twenty  days, 
tbeffnimmttm  thirteen,  and  themAjrimum 
thirty-nine.  Of  the  whole  number  ex- 
posed (for  a  fortnight)  to  the  action  of 
the  morbi6c  germ,  fourteen  only  escaped 
an  attack  of  the  disease.  Whether  a 
further  exposure  would  have  brought 
those  fourteen  men  under  the  influence 
of  fever,  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt 
I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  nv^, 
and  that  the  chief  danger,  ijs  all  ea$e$. 


2i20.-ix. 


*  ATerage. 


M  from  JirMt  exposure.    As  a  proaf  of 

the  intensity  in  which  the  poisonous 
effluvium  existed  in  this  instance,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  of  the  total  number 
attacked  (77),  twenty- three  died,  being 
in  the  exact  ratio  of  thirty  per  cent. 
This  is  the  usual  rate  of  mortality  io 
small  pox,  and  it  approximates  also  ta 
that  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera,  as  it  has 
recently  shewn  itself  in  North umherland. 

Dr.  Marsh  remarks  (p.  493),  that 
many  of  the  Irish  labourers  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  harvest  in  the  fenny 
counties  of  England,  have  their  first 
fit  of  ague  after  their  return  from  Ire- 
land. This  assertion  is  established  by 
numerous  cases  of. ague,  which,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  are  admitted 
into  the  ward  of  Steevens's  HospitaL 
The  period  of  incubation  is  thus  ex- 
tended to  several  months.  TU^  maxi- 
mum I  would  venture  to  place  at  nine 
months. 

2.  Typhus  Fever.  —  Frequent  as  is 
the  contagious  typhus  in  this  country/ it 
is  b^  no  means  easy  to  meet  with  cases 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  offer  determinate 
data  for  fixing  the  period  of  incubation 
of  its  infective  germ.  The  commonly 
received  opinion,  T  believe,  U,  that  such 

Eeriod  is  subject  to  great  variety.  Dr. 
[aygarth,  from  his  own  observations^ 
deduced  the  conclusion,  that  the  mini- 
mum period  was  seven  days,  and  the 
maximum  seventy- two  days.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's opinion  coincides  very  nearly 
with  this.  From  observations  made  on 
the  hospital  attendants,  on  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
from  Corunna,  he  inferred,  that  thirteen 
days  formed  the  minimum,  and  sixtv- 
eight  the  maximum  period.  Sir  W. 
Burnett,  in  his  '*  Account  of  a  Conta- 
)>ious  Fever  at  Chatham,"  relates  the 
history  of  a  party  of  men  belonging  to 
the  St.  George,  at  Spithead,  sent  on  the 
dd  July,  1811,  to  assist  in  navigating 
the  Dolphin  troop-ship,  whose  crew 
were  affected  with  typhus.  On  the  10th 
January  ^seven  days  after  exposure), 
fourteen  cases  of  fever  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  ship  from  the  St.  George,  and 
many  subsequently,  up  to  the  2 Ist 
January  (the  eighteenth  from  exposure), 
after  wKich. period  no  cases  occurred. 

Dr.  Marsh  has  made  it  one  principal 
design  of  hix  paper  to  shew,  that,  in  the 
Iriah  epidemics,  the  apparent  period  of 
incubation  of  the  typhoid  germ  was 
verv  short  indeed.  1  o  several  iiisunces 
which  be  relates,  the  febrile  rigor  [suc- 

3  C 
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ceecfod  to  im^edidiefytolht  apbltcaticA 
Off  the  contagioils  efflurkim,  tW  it  la 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
JereriQ  of  diseace  could  have  operated 
through  the  medtum  of  the  absorbents. 
He  ieidopts,  therefore,  the  notion  t>f  itit 
direct  agency  on  the 'sentient  extremities 
bf  the  nerves.  An  obvious  objection, 
however,  is  open  to  all  the  cases  cited 
by  Dr.  Marsh.  Onring  the  prevalence 
of  epidemic  fevers  so  widely  diffnsed  as 
ttiose  adverted  to  by  this  author,  theri 
Is  evei^  probability  that  the  infective 
germ  had  prevunuly  been  received  into 
the  system. 

The  following^  series  of  cases,  whit^ 
are  not  open  to  this  source  of  falliicy, 
occurred  tinder  iny  oWn  observation  in 
the  year  1819 ;  atid  to  those  Who  have 
doubts  on  the  subject,  they  may  be  ad- 
duced ^as  undeniable  prooAi  of  the 
aputading  of  typhus  fever  by  ittfedtiok 
in  private  houses,  with  every  advantage 
Wfiich  ventilation,  personal  cleanliness, 
tnd  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life  can 
Afford.  The  cases  w6re  all  se^en  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Mortimer- 
^tueet,  and  they  occurred  in  the  family 
of  a  medical  gentleman,  resident  in  that 
^eigbbotirhood.  , 

Cate  1 .— A.B.,  maid-servant,  recently 
received  into  the  family,  sickened  with 
typhfus  fover  May  16, 1819.    Died  May 

Care  2.->-C.  D.,  tbe  mttrtress  of  the 
boose  (whose  attention  to  ber  servant 
dbring  her  illness  had  been  nnremit- 
tini;:),  sickened  with  typbos  May  2i. 
Died  June  3,  under  tbe  cafe  of  the  late 
Dr.  Latham. 

Case  d'^E.  P.,  maid-servant,  who 
had  attended  A.  B.  during  her  illness, 
sickened  with  typhus  MajrSO.  Came 
under  my  care  June  7-    Dted  June  9. 

Case  4.— O.  H.,  sifter  of  A.  B.,  Re- 
siding in  Glare  Market ;  she  visited  her 
sister  dnriirg  her  illness ;  sickened  with 
fever  May  26 ;  was  delivered  of  a  dead 
child  June  2.  June  1 1 ,  seen  bv  me  and 
ibund  convalescent,  tliotigh  stiH  in  bed. 

Case  5.— J.  J.,  took  in  the  same  fa- 
mily, sidcened  with  typhus  May  29,  and 
removed  to  her  own  home.  I  found 
her  on  th6  iOth  Jane,  convalescent,  un- 
der tbe  care  of  Mr.  Hmtth,  of  Red  Ldon* 
Street. 

The  piA'iods  i>f  incubation  in  these 

eases,  may  be  stated  at  seven,  nine, 

twelve,  and  thirteen  days  from  fifst  ez- 

'  posure  to  the  infective  germ.    I  have 

evarynMoottto  b^Keve,  that  ten  days 


may  be  vitiwed  a^  tbe  ctferaf*  ] 
the  case  of  tha  typboUd  miasi 

3.  I*%ue.— From  tbe  con 
timony  of  nnmerous  authors,  «pe  mm 
^varranted  in  saying,  tbac  ake  yerts^  tc 
incubation  of  tbe  true  pestSkttdbi  wcrm 
is  very  short.  We  may  evoii  lay  it  o»va 
as  a  mairim  in  the  patbolofpy  of  fever, 
that  the  more  maliginantthe  ifiaease,  tht 
shorter  is  its  period  of  incubBtioiL.  Tw^^ 
have  i>een  stated  as  the  miiiiniiiai»  aad 
fifteen  days  as  the  maxiunun 
Fi^e  days  may  be  looked  upon  m  a  I 
average. 

When  tbe  pkgue  has  been 
by  inoculation,  constitutional  ay 
begin  on  the  4tb  day. 

4.  Epidemie  YeUmo  Fever. — loto»0t 
now  in  possession  of  buy  series  of  facu. 
by  which  to  determine  the  period  disr- 
iwg  wbicli  the  infective  germ  of  thb  dis- 
ease lies  dormant.  From  tbe  laifiilries 
however,  which  I  had  formerly  tbe  op- 
portunity of  making,  through  tbe  kind- 
ness of  W.  W.  Fraser,  £sq.  InapcAor- 
General  of  Hospitals,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  interval  between  expo- 
sure to  contagion,  and  the  developmenc 
of  symptoms,  varies  from  two  to  tcs 
days. 

5.  Cniolera  S|pffs«Mod<e«.— The  Central 
Board  of  Health  have  given  tbe  follow- 
ing as  the  results  of  their  extemled  in- 
quiries into  the  intilUbative  period  of  thb 
singular  disorder. 

f.  Out  of  171  cases  of  Spasmodie 
Cholera  at  Berlin,  159  occurred  witLia 
five  days  from  exposure  to  the  infective 
germ. 

2.  At  St.  Petersburgb,  in  the  cases 
where  single  exposure  to  iofeclioo  was 
best  ascertained,  Uie  period  of  incaba- 
tion  ranged  between  one  and  five  days. 

3.  In  the  Austrian  territory^  sKseord- 
ing  to  the  reports  of  the  Genoese  Me- 
dical Commission,  it  was  obiserved, 
**  that  those  ivho  bad  absorbed  tbe 
Iferms  of  the  disease,  were  generally 
attacked  before  the  thirds  and  not  later 
than  tbe  fourth  day." 

6.  SmaiUPoK.^At  the  Small-Poz 
Hospital,  abundant  cfvidence  baa  been 
afforded  that  the  perb>d  of  incobatian 
is  usually  about  twelve  days.  1  scket 
a  few  case»,  in  illastration. 

Case  1 .  Mary  Anient  vras  diaebKrged 
convalescent  from  tha  8mall-Po)c  Hos- 
pital, Jniy  6,  1^30.  8be  slept  that 
night  with  her  alsler^  Sosasi  Ai^gent, 
who  sickened  for  ^  8fl»all-pox  My 
19th  i  the  emplaon  afatwed  itself  July 
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2l8t ;  the  wm  admitted  iato  the  boapl* 
Ud  July  22d.  The  period  of  incuba* 
tioD,  eoontioK  (as  I  always  reeommeDd 
should  be  done)  from  exposure  to  the 
mpptMrmmee  of  eruption^  was  in  this  case 
fifteen  days. 

CM€g2mid3.  Elizabeth  Hall,  aired 
S  years,  restdinf^  in  Field-Place,  '8t. 
Jobn's-Street,  vras  attacked  with  small- 
pox Oct.  25,  1829,  and  left  that  bouse 
ibr  the  hospital,  Oct.  28. 

Henry  Hail,  a^ed5  yean  (brother  of 
the  above),  was,  after  two  days  of  ferer, 
attacked  with  small-pox  Nov.  5,  and 
receWed  into  the  8mall-Pox  Hospital 
Nov.  7:  period  of  incubation,  Jevetk 
days. 

Alfred  Taylor,  a^red  5  years,  living  in 
the  same  house,  was,  after  three  days 
of  fever,  attacked  with  small-pox,  Nov. 
14 :  period  of  incubation  (preauminff 
that  he  took  the  disease  from  the  second 
ehiid),  nine  days. 

Cmati  4,  6,  6,  and  7.  Sarah  Har- 
BBMi*  swsBteeit  nomhs  old,  left 
Qerkenwell  workhouse  (having  had  the 
amall-pox  for  Ate  days)  on  Jan.  28, 
1628. 

Feb.  6.  ABother  child  in  the  same 
vaorkhoiise,  after  three  days  of  fever, 
took  small-pox :  period  of  incubation, 
/•■rtoMdays. 

Feb.  7.  Another  child  attacked  with 
amall-pox,  after  six  days  of  fever :  pe- 
riod or  incubation,>^le«fi  days. 

Feb.  8.  A  fourth  child  attacked,  af- 
ter two  days  of  fever:  period  of  incu- 
batiott,  sixieen  days. 

Feb.  10.  A  fifth  child  attacked,  after 
fov  do^  of  initiatory  fever :  period  of 
iaeubation,  eighteen  days. 

All  these  cases  ivere  received  into  the 
Small-Pox  Hospital. 

Cmee  8.  Eliaabeth  Foster  was  at- 
tacked mth  smallpox,  Nov.  26,  1830, 
after  four  durs  of  fever.  She  was  ex- 
posed to  small-pox,  Nov.  14,  when  her 
sister,  Lucy  Foster,  sickened  with  it, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospi- 
tal :  period  of  ineubation,  twelve  days. 

Cn$e9,  A  youngf  medical  friend  (Mr. 
Tebbs),  some  years  ago,  accompanied 
ne  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital  on  a 
Thomday,  On  leaving  the  wards,  he 
expmsed  to  me  his  firm  conviction 
(frooi|^4(be  peculiar  feeling  he  experi- 
coeed.at  the  moment)  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  germ  of  smaU-pox.  He  soon 
afler  became  languid,  and  his  appetite 
fell  «4ff.   On  Saturday,  in  the  ensuing 


week,  rigors  supervened,  and  twodays 
afterwards  the  eruption  of  small-pox. 
In  this  case  the  period  of  incubation 
was  twebft  days. 

In  the  London  Medical  Gaxette,  vol. 
iii.  p.  282,  a  eeries  of  cases  is  given  by 
Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins,  in  which  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  was  very  short — in 
none  exceeding  ten  days.  In  one  of 
them,  rigors  supervened  within  a  few 
hours  after  exposure  to  contagion,  and 
the  eruption  shewed  itself  on  the  tliird 
day,  or,  at  furthest,  at  the  ver^  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth.  This  cor- 
responds with  what  has  sometimes  beeo 
observed  by  Dr,  Marsb,  in  regard  to 
typhus.  A  feeling  of  disgust  was  ex- 
perienced at  the  time,  so  strong  that 
the  gentleman  dreamed  of  it  the  fol- 
loiving  night,  and  the  impression  fre- 
quently recurred  to  his  mind. 

The  source  of  contagion  was,  in  all 
these  instances,  a  dead  body  brought 
into  the  YViadmill-Street  Theatre,  for 
dissection.  Tbe  body  had  been  .probaUly . 
dead  fonrteeu  or  sixteen  days  before  two 
of  the  gentlemen  came  near  it.  Mr. 
Hawkins  has  justly  remarked,  that  this 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  several 
persons,  from  exposure  to  the  eQuvia 
of  a  body  so  many  days  after  death,  is 
well  deserving  of  notice,  and  seems  to 
confirm  the  sospidon  recently  enter-, 
tained  with  regard  to  the  same  liability 
in  the  pestilential  cholera. 

From  the  same  series  of  cases  we  may 
learn,  in  rceard  to  tbe  origin  of  disease, 
how  much  aepends  upon  tbe  nueeptihin 
Ui}f  of  the  recipient  of  tbe  infective 
germ.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took 
tbe  small-pox  from  this  source,  bad  been 
in  tbe  habit  of  frequenting  tbe  Small- 
Pox  Hospital ;  and,  three  jnonths  pre- 
viottslv,  had  made  duMvings  of  the  dis-* 
ease  nrom  patients  both  before  and 
nfier  death. 

From  the  results  of  my  own  experi- 
ence in  small-pox,  six  days  is  the  mtm- 
flwm  period  of  incubation  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  admit.  I  would 
place  the  fwunfmcM  period  at  twenty-one 
davs. 

It  wouki  be  improper  to  pass  over, 
without  some  comment,  that  peculiar 
sensation  recorded  in  two  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases,  as  having  been  perceived 
at  the  moment  of  imbibing  tbe  infec- 
tive germ.  I  have  heard  of  the  same 
thing  in  many  other  instances  mAJH 
patient  oftea  expresses  UimKj*^^*^ 
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frightened.  Dr.  Manb  has  alluded  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  highly  disagree- 
able and  peculiar  odour,  as  characterii- 
ing  the  reception  of  the  typhoid  miasm, 
and  founds  upon  it  a  train  of  ingenious 
reasoning  concerning  the  moJut  ope- 
randi of  the  infective  germ.  I  would 
lieg  leave  to  point  attention  also  to  the 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  impaired 
rest,  whtcli  attended  the  incubation  of 
the  variolous  germ  in  the  same  case. 
This  sometimes  proceeds  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that,  in  the  patient's  judgment, 
aix  or  seven  days,  instead  of  two,  elapse 
between  the  attack  of  disease  and  the 
appearance  of  eruption.  Hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  counting  the  period  of 
incubation,  from  the  reception  of  the 
germ,  to  the  occurrence  of  eruption. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  of  the 
numerous  cases  received  into  the  Small- 
Pox  Hospital,  not  one  in  twenty  is  able 
to  trace  the  disease  to  any  source  of  in- 
feetion ;  but  it  is  believed  by  the  patient 
to  arise  from  cold,  fatigue,  change  of 
air,  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
While  so  much  difficulty  is  thus  expe- 
rienced in  tracing  the  origin  of  a  well- 
known  disease,  which  spreads,  I  be- 
lieve, exclusively  by  infective  genus,  it 
need  not  create  surprise  if  we  encoun- 
ter similar  difficulties  in  developing  the 
origin  of  a  disorder  so  little  known  to 
US  as  the  spasmodic  cholera. 

When  the  small-pox  is  received  into 
the  system  by  inoculation,  seven  days 
elapse  between  the  insertion  of  the  vi- 
rus and  the  establishment  of  the  fever. 
In  thia  case,  the  appearance  of  erup- 
tion is  cotemporaneouB  with  that  of  the 
fever.  An  opinion  has  long  prevailed, 
that,  from  the  difference  of  the  incuba- 
tive periods,  the  inoculated  small-pox 
would  take  precedence  of  the  natural 
^lisease.  I  believe  this  notion  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  foundation.  My  reason  fur 
saying  so  is,  that,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions,  it  will  be  found,  when  small- 
pox is  *'  tn  the  bloody*  that  vaccination 
will  not  advance. 

7.  Measles.-^My  own  experience  fur- 
nishes me  with  no  precise  data  for  de- 
termining the  period  of  incubation  of 
the  rubeolous  germ.  It  is,  1  believe, 
generally  understood  to  vary  from  eight 
to  fifteen  days,  counting  from  the  re- 
ception of  the  germ  to  tl^  first  attack 
of  rigor.  Dr.  Bateman  says,  *'  from 
ten  to  fifteen)  days."  But  as  the  ca- 
tarrhal fever  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 


viewed  oa  cooatitnUn^  part  of  tbe  in- 
cubative stage,  so  tbia  period  will  be 
found  to  extend,  in  many  cases,  t> 
twenty-ooe  days.  Dr.  Marah  relstcs 
the  following  case  *.  *'  A  simpig  exp». 
sure  to  measles  took  place  on  the  SM 
March.  On  the  3d  April,  the  catarrka^ 
symptoms  began ;  on  the  5th  the  ei-ap- 
tion  shewed  itself."  Here  the  fuU  f^- 
riod  of  incubation  was  thirteen  days. 

8.  Scarlet  Fewr.— Tbe  latent  period 
of  this  miasm  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  inquiry.  Dr.  Witberio^'tf 
words  are,  "  I  have  repeatedly  had  rea- 
son to-obserre,  that  it  is  upon  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  exposure  to  coota- 
gion,  that  the  patients  begin  10  cooi- 
plain.*'  Dr.  Heberden  extendi  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  to  five  days.  Or. 
Blackburn  says  it  variea  frum  four  fa 
six  days.  Dr.*  Willan  gives  aix  days  as 
the  maximum  period. 

Dr.  Maton  has  described,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physt* 
cians  (vol.  v.  p.  161),  a  peculiar  variety 
of  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  latent  pe- 
riod varied  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
six  days ;  average,  twenty-one  days. 
Tbe  difference  in  the  periorfa  of  incuba- 
tion constitutes  one  of  the  atroni^eat 
diagnostic  marks  between  this  and  the 
common  scarlet  fever.  Dr.  Maton  men- 
tions the  cases  of  eight  membera  of  one 
family,  attacked  by  this'disease.  They 
all  terminated  favourably. 

9.  Puerperal  Fevir. — I  hare  been 
given  to  understand  that  tbe  late  Dr. 
Gooch  considered  three  days  as  the  are- 
rage  period  of  incubation  of  the  puer- 
peral peritonitis  spreading  by  conta- 
gion. This  disease,  when  fatal,  termi- 
nates (according  to  the  same  author), 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  sixth  day. 

10.  Hooping  CoupA.— I  have  nerer 
been  able  to  ascertain,  by  any  facta,  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  germ  of 
this  disease ;  nor  do  I  know  that  any 
author  has  hitherto  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  it. 

11.  Hydrophobia. — Some  years  ago 
I  made  notes  of  a  series  of  cases  of  hy- 
drophobia (taken  indiscriminately  in  the 
course  of  my  reading),  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  determining  the  mini- 
mum, average,  and  maximum  periods 
of  incubation  of  the  hydrophobic  rirns. 
The  cases  were  thirty-one  in  number. 
Tbe  following  was  the  result. 

*  Dublin  Hoipital  Bcportf,  vol.  hr.  p.  4aft. 
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Caae. 

Period  of 
Incubadon. 

Authority. 

1 

ti     day 

Mr.  Gray,  Duocau's  Comment,  vol.  12. 

2 

26       ... 

Dr.  Dickson,  Med.  0b8.andlnq.  vol.  3. 

3 

31       ... 

Marshall  on  Hydrophobia. 

4 

35       ... 

Pr.  Chambers,  St.  George's  Hospital. 

5 
6 

S6      ... 
S6       ... 

Dr.  Pinckard's  Cases  of  Hydrophobia,  (seen  by  myself.) 
Dr.  Plammer,  £d.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  6. 

7 

38       ... 

Dr.  Babington,.Med.  Comment  vol.  1. 

8 

38       ... 

Mr.  J.  Scruton,  Duncan's  Com.  toI.  17. 

9 

38       ... 

Dr.  Johnstone,  Memoirs  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  vol.  I. 

10 

39       ... 

Attended  by  myself.     Med.  Chir.  Tr.  vol.  13. 

11 

40      ... 

Mr.  Sawrey,  Marshall  on  Hydrophobia. 

13 

40      ... 

Dr.  Lister,  in  Dr.  Bardsley's  Reports. 

13 

40 

Dr.  Munckley,  College  Trans,  vol.  2. 

14 

42       ... 

Mr.  Parkinsour  Marshall  on  Hydrophobia. 

15(A^<; 

44       ... 

Dr.  PinokardV  Cases  of  Hydrophobia. 
Dr.  Babington,  Medical  Records. 

47 

17 

60        .. 

Mr.  0*DonoeH,  Med.  Comment,  vol.  2. 

18 

60       ... 

Mr.  R.  Simmons,  Med.  Facts,  vol*.  5. 

19 

60       ... 

Dr.  Marcet,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1. 

SO 

63^      ... 

Dr.  Wavell,  Medical  Records. 

21 

72       ... 

Duncan's  Commentaries,  vol.  17. 

J« 

73       ... 

Dr.  Pinckard.    (Case  of  W.  Waters.> 

23 

74      ... 

Ditto.    (Case  of  W.  Rogers.) 

24 

77       ... 

Mr.  A.  Battue,  Duncan's  Com.  vol.  3. 

25 

3monUiB. 

Dr.  Satterley,  College  Transact  vol.  4. 

26 

4      ... 

Dr.  FothergUl's  Works. 

27 

4      ... 

Dr.  Dickson,  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3. 

28 

4      ... 

Ditto.    (Two  cases,  bitten  by  the  same  dog.)- 

29 

8       ... 

Acta  Norimb. 

50 

9      ... 

Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  GaitokeH,  Memoirs  Med.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  5. 

31 

9      ... 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
atera^e  period  of  incubation  of  the  hy- 
drophobic germ  is  fortv-five  days ;  the 
oiinioaum,  twenty-one  oays ;  the  mazi- 
manly  nine  months. 

In  the  largest  proportion  of  these 
cases  (that  is  to  say,  twenty-four  out  of 
tbirty-one}«  death  took  place  within 
three  days  from  the  manifestation  of 
symptoms.  Six  died  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  day.  One,  only,  lived 
ei^ht  days. 

From  thb  document  we  may  learn  to 
distrust  those  alleged  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia occurrini;  within  three  weeks 
from  the  inOiction  of  the  wound,  and 
%vbich  ended  favourably. 

12.  GoKorrhaa. — Accordioj^  to  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  the  latent  period  of  go- 
iiorrhcea  is  subject  to  as  great  variety  as 
the  diseases  strictly  constitutional.  He 
believes  that  in  some  instances  the  com- 
plaint has  shewn  itself  within  a  few 
noors  from  exposure  to  infection ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  the  interval  usu- 
ally ranges  between  six  and  twelve  days. 
He  states  the  maximum  period  at  six 


weeks.  In  almost  all  the  cases  which 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation, 
the  urethra  being  previously  healthy, 
the  latent  period  was  one  week.  How 
far  we  are  justified  in  adopting  John 
Hunter's  notions  regarding  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  periods,  1  am  not 
prepared  to  ^ay. 

13.  Syphilii, — ^The  same  distinguish- 
ed author  was  of  opinion  that  the  inter- 
val between  the  application  of  the  sy- 
philitic poison  and  its  primary  effects, 
was  veru  unctrtain,  but  on  the  whole 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  gonorrhcea. 
He  considered  that  the  variations  of  the 
latent  period  depended,  iu  some  degree, 
upon  the  kind  of  structure  implicated. 
In.  some  instances  he  believes  that  chan- 
cres have  appeared  twenty-four  hours 
from  exposure  to  the  virus.  But  he  ad- 
mitted of  a  latent  period  extending  even 
to  two  months.  Seven  da^ s  is  usually, 
and  I  believe  justly,  considered  as  the 
average  period.  M^  own  experience  in 
this  disease  is  too  limited  to  enable  me 
to  add  any  tiding  to  the  observations  of 
John  Hunter,,  on  the  extreme  periods  v 
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and,  unfortunatdy,  I  am  not  acquainted 
mth.  the  opinions  of  our  best  surgeons 
on  these  points. 

The  interval  usually  assifrne^  for  the 
development  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
of  syphilis  is  six  weeks,  corresponding 
closely  with  the  latent  period  of  the 
hydrophobic  poison.  Cases,  indeed, 
have  been  related,  wherein  secondarjr 
syphilis  never  manifested  itself  until 
many  yean  after  the  disappearance  of 
primary  symptoms.  The  authority  on 
which  such  cases  rest  is  undoubted,  but 
they  are  always  open  to  suspicion*. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Gborgb  Gregory. 

F^l>.6. 1882. 

BOTANY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND; 

Bsmo  A 

Dmription  cf  Trees,  PlanU,  ^c.  indigenous  to 
thateovntry. 

By  G.  BiNifSTT,  Esq.  F.L.S.  M.R.C.S.  £cc. 

[With  an  KngniTlnff.] 

KoMttttowa  Tree  of  the  natives  of  New 

Zealand. 
This  tree  is  of  the  natural  family 
MyrtacesB,  but  the  speciipens  collected 
in  June  were  neither  in  fruit  or  flower. 
It  is  probably  a  species  of  Leptosper- 
mum.  It  is  found  abundantly  at  New 
Zealand,  both  on  elevated  and  low  land, 
and  is  named  Kaetatowa,  or  Manuka,  by 
the  natives.  It  attains  the  elevation  or 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  but  sel- 
dom more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  wood  is  very  hard 
and  heavy,  and  is  used  hjthe  natives  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  patttt.pattu> 
or  war-dub,  paddles,  &c. 

Rata  Tree  of  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand. 

This  tree  is  of  the  natural  family  Myr- 
tacesB,  and  probably  a  species  of  Metro- 
sideros,  but  the  specimens  collected  at 
New  Zealand,  in  May  and  June,  were 
neither  in  fruit  or  flower.  It  is  named 
Rata  by  the  natives,  and  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet ;  but,'  be- 
ing a  very  branchy  tree,  the  length  of 
timber  below  the  branches  seldom  ex- 
ceeds twelve  feet,  and  it  is  not  usually 
found  of  straight  growth.  In  circum- 
ference, it  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

*  The  origluftl  drmft  of  this  paper  wae  leAt  tb 
the  Central  Boaxd,  end  appearvd  In  the  Cholera 
'Oesette.  The  author  now  leys  It  before  the  readers 
of  thia  jonmal  In  ita  more  complete  and  deve- 
'—»--•  '~rm,— Bd.  Gas. 


The  wood  is  hard,  but  not  to  lieavy  ai 
the  preceding ;  it  is,  therefore,  \tm 
timated  by  the  natives  for  the  mai 
facture  of  the  pattu-patta,  or  war-clsl^ 
paddles,  &c.  to  which  purpose  it  is  akii 
usually  applied  by  them. 


Maire  Tree  of  the  natiTc*  of  New- 
Zealand.  I 

From  the  specimens  of  thii  tree  whidk  | 
I  collected  at  New  Zealand,  in  Afar  | 
and    June  (1829),   being    neitlier  ia 
flower  or  fruit,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 1 
mine  the  generic  or  specific  cbaractet: 
It  is  named  Maire  by  the  natires  e£ 
New  Zealand,   attains   the   height  of 
twenty- five  or  thirty  feet,  and  tkedr* 
cumference  of  three  or  four  feet.    Tlie 
wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  meed  m 
the  manufacture    of  their  war-dob^ 
paddles,  &c.  &c. 

The  thT«e  trees  just  described  (tke 
Kaetatowa,  Maire,  and  Rata)  are  these 
preferred  by  the  natives  (on  account  of 
the  wood  being  heavy  and  hard)  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  patta-patto,  or 
war-clubs ;  of  them,  the  Kaetatowa  and 
Maire  are  preferred,  the  Rata  being  ia 
some  degree  lighter  than  the  others. 


Phomnum*  Tenax,  or  Flax  Plakt. 
Ktnradi  of  tht  natives  of  New  Zkajlasv. 


Natural  Family, 
Class,  fffitondm.    Order,  Motmgyma, 

This  valuable  plant  is  indigeDoos  to 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  regarded  ss 
sacred,  that  is,  more  an  object  of  vene- 
ration for  its  value,  for  it  is  not  eia- 
ployed  in  religious  or  other  oeremonies. 
It  grows  in  moist,  marshy  soil,  but  I 
have  often  observed  it  growing  also  oa 
the  declivities  of  hills.  The  leaves  are 
ensiform,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with 
a  rim  of  orange  along  the  margin: 
the  foliaire  attains  the  elevation  of  five 
to  seven  feet,  and  resembles  in  mode  of 
growth  our  water  flags :  the  flower  stalk 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  four  or  five  feet 
beyond  the  foliage,  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
succeeded  by  triangular  capsules,  filled 


1  plants  ex 


'*  *  Phormtmm,''^opfttop  eet  ■ 
•qnttetoreaa  matuaqoe  plectant,  «mid  Art 

Hiet.  An.  Ub.  v.  id  IwUc  geDCfl  dedimiu,  ^ 

IocoLk  None  ZeelendiiB  ez  eft  Unl  ■pedca  fahri' 
cant,  nnde  eerum  mnlleree  etoitM  pro  vwUa  Tee- 
ttmentie  plectiuit.**— /brilcr. 
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ymiih  imneroM  ob\<mg,  iatteoed.  black  ifroood,  which  frQm  their  ngidity  they 

seeds.    The  leaves  grqw  perfectly  erect,  are,  unless  broken,  unable  to  do.    Tb6 

but  are  ^gured  incorrectly  in  Cook's  accompanying  figure,   drawn  from  a 

IFirat  Voyage  and  other  worlcs,  as  they  plant  at  New  Zealand,  shows  its  moda 

are   delineated  bending    towards   the  of  growth:*— 
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The  flax  procured  from  this  plant  is 
situdted  (unlike  all  other  kinds  with 
which  WQ  are  acquainted)  in  the  leaves, 
where  the  fibres  ran  in  a  longitu- 
dinal^ direction,  covered  hy  the  epi- 
dermis. There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  plant  Indigenous  to  New  Zealand, 
from  some  uf  which  the  flax  is  procured 
of  HQuch  finer  quality  than  others:  I 
collected  much  finer  specimens  of  the 
flax  from  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Thames,  New  Zealand,  than  from  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

The  flax  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  for  a  variety  of  purposes: 
from  it  they  manufacture  very  durable 
and  excellent  fishing '  lines,  and  also  » 
variety  of  handsome  and  durable  mats, 
which  are  used  by  both  males  and 
females  as  clothing. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  separation  of 
the  fibre  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
leaf,  is  as  follo^vs:— The  leaves, 
when  full  grown,  are  cut  down,  the 
moat  perfect  selected,  and  a  lateral 
incision  is  made  with  a  shell  on  each 
side  of  the  leaf,  so  as  simply  to  cut 
through  'the  epidermis:  the  shell  is 
then,  with  a  gentle  pressure,  drawn 
from  one  of  the  incisions  rapidly  down 
the  leaf,  and  is  afterwards  repeated  on 
the  other  side:  by  this,  the  whole  of 
the  external  epidermis  is  readily  re- 
moved; the  internal  epidermis,  which 
18  of  very  thin  texture,  usually  remains, 
but  sometimes  it  is  in  the  greatest  part 
removed  together  with  the  external: 
the  internal  seems  to  unite  the  fibres  of 
the  leaf  more  intimately  together,  and 
if  not  cleaned  from  the  flax  when  in  a 
recent  state,  is  removed  afterwards  with 
great  difficulty,  and,  when  it  is  suffered 
to  remain,  renders  the  flax  less  valuable 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  flax,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  it  into  matting, 
the  females  are  employed,  and  custom 
renders  them  very  expert ;  before,  bow- 
ever,  the  flax  is  manufactured  into  mat- 
ting, it  is  previously  soaked  in  water, 
and  afterwards  beaten,  by  \vhich  it  be- 
comes more  pliable  and  soft. 

The  plant  is  named  Koradi  by  the 
natives;  and,  when  the  flax  is  prepared, 
it  is  named  Muka. 

.  This  plant  alone  would  render  New 
Zealand  a  valuable  colony  to  the  British 
nation :  at  present^  the  flax  is  used  in 
England  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage^  &c.  but  if  the  best  varieties 


indigenocts  to  New  Zealand  were  •elect- 
ed, (for  thev  differ  materially  is  c^ 
fineness  of  the  fibre,)  and  proper  rafc 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  de&oii^, 
when  in  a  recent  state,  it  may,  there  eaa 
be  no  doubt,  employed  in  the  inaianfac- 
ture  of  linen  of  a  very  fine  quality  *. 


PAPERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  EFFECTS  OV 

TERRESTRIAL  RADIATION.  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  MALARIA  » 
GENERAL, 

Indicating  precautionary  meavira  agmhut 
Cholera  in  particular, 

Br  William  Addison,  F.LJS. 


Great  Halrern,  Feb.  3d,  1 

The  diseases  arising  from  atmospheric 
impregnations  have  long  formed  impor- 
tant topics  of  inquiry  among  medical 
men,  because  they  are  oftentimes  the 
most  fatal  to  which  the  human  frame 
can  l>e  subject. 

Tbese  atmospheric  impregnations*  not 
being  cognizable  by  the  senses,  afford 
scope  to  various  speculations  regarding 
their  origin,  nature,  propagation,  and 
mode  of  operation :  all  writers  seem 
agreed,  however,  in  the  existence  of 
some  subtle  effluvia  developing  them- 
selves with  peculiar  force  under  condi- 
tions not  at  present,  perhaps,  well  un- 
derstood. 

Entering,  then,  upon  a  somewljat 
speculative  investigation  into  subjects 
of  aci&nowledged  difficulty  regaraing 
the  diseases  of  mankind,  I  deem  it  m- 
cumbent  upon  me  to  state  fairly  tie 
factg  from  which  it  oriffiniUes,  and  to 
declare  my  belief  that  it  will  indicate 
more  clearly   than  has  hitherto  been 

•  In  Dectrmber  1839  I  introdaced  •ome  of  these 
Tftloable  plant*  at  Oahu«  Sandwich  Island*,  where 
I  hope  they  wUl  aacceed  :  tbev  were  pleated  In 
Capt.  Charlton's  plaouUon  at  Wydcrrl,  aad  had 
every  prospect  of  encceeding  when  I  left  the 
Sandwich  Islands  on  the  26lh  of  Janvary,  18M. 
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done,  the  modut  operandi  of  I^alaria^ 
and  lead  to  precautionary  or  preventive 
measures  worthy  of  mature  considera- 
tion. 

If  we  i^fer  to  the  several  histories 
afibrded  ud  by  those  who  have  had  any 
experience  in  the  disorders  occurring 
frotb  atmospheric  miasmata,  the  reader 
mast  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
baneful  influinee  of  these  miasms  is  ex- 
erried  peeuiiarly  during  the  night  sea$im^ 
tuhereas  in  the  dag- time  they  are  eampa' 
Tatively  harmless.  This  fact  is  so 
thoroughly  estahlished,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  authorities  for 
lis  substantiation. 

Not  only  is  this  point  clear  and  satis- 
factory, but  another,  apparently  some- 
what at  variance,  rests  also  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  truth,  viz.  that  all 
fniasmalous  fffluvia  are  extricated  from 
ths  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  heat'  of 
the  sun. 

From  these  two  well  ascertained 
facts,  therefore,  it  ivould  appear  that 
mankind  suffer  incomparably  less  dur- 
ing the  extrication  of  miasms  than  at 
some  period  posterior  to  their  ascent 
from  the  ground  into  the  air,  and  that 
this  period  is  at  night,  when  they  de- 
scenu  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  the  case,  nor 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  variance  be- 
tween these  two  facts ;  for  under  many 
circumstances  (marked  by  the  occur- 
rence of  ^ome  peculiar  fever,  or  other 
severe  endemic)  the  miasms  which  have 
arisen  in  diluted  portions  during  each 
successive  hour  in  a  hot  day,  and  been 
carried  upwards  with  the  warm  currents 
of  the  atmosphere,  descend  again  at 
night  with  the  cold  air,  and  become  con^ 
ctntrated  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  two  princi- 
pal focis  upon  which  the  present  inves- 
tigation is  founded,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geous, before  proceeding  further,  to 
state  the  order  of  succession  in  the  phe- 
nomena presenting  themselves  in  rela- 
tion with  this  subject,  so  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  modus  ope» 
randi  of  malaria,  and  apply  our  reme- 
dial resources  where  they  are  calculated 
to  l)e  most  useful  and  elective. 
We  have,  then — 

ht.  The  existence  of  certain  matters 
upon  the  earth,  capable  of  af- 
fording noxious  effluvia. 
2dly.  The  heat  of  the  sun  liberating 
these  effluvia. 


3dly.  Their  ascent  into,  or  'solution 
in  the  warm  air  ;  and, 

4thty.  Their  descent,  or  precipitation 
at  night,  in  a  concentrated  and 
highly  dangerous  form. 

The  first  three  points  offer  little  for 
observation  or  remark  here,  because 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  remedial  re- 
sources. It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
effect  much  towards  the  removal  of  mt- 
asmatous  matters  from  the  earth,  be- 
cause in  a  very  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances we  are  ignorant  of  tlieir  nature 
or  situation ;  or  even  should  we  possess 
that  knowledge,  they  are  spread  over  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so  except  in  detail,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  by  tillage  and  cuUira- 
tion.  Nevertheless,  occasionally  some- 
thing may  be  done  by  strict  attention  to 
the  clearing  away  of  filth  from  sewers, 
to  the  draining  off'stagnant  waters,  and 
to  the  removal  of  noisome  matters  con- 
tiguous to  our  habitations. 

So,  I  fear,  we  have  too  little  controul 
over  the  powerful  influence  of  a  noon- 
day sun  to  adopt  successfully  any  plan 
with  a  view  to  counteract  its  effect  upon 
the  various  substances  exposed  upon 
the  ground.  The  solar  rays  are  too 
general,  and  will  defy  all  our  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  or  to  obstruct  the  emana- 
tions they  j(ive  rise  to  from  the  soil. 

It  remains^  therefore,  only  to  prevent 
the  descent  or  precipitatitm  of  miasms  at 
night  in  a  noxious  or  virulent  form. 

Before  we  can  attempt  to  accomplish 
this  indication,  it  will  be  necessarv  fully 
to  consider  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
cede or  promote  a  decline  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  narticularly  the  ter- 
restrial radiation  or  caloric,  a  process 
exercising  a  great  influence  upon  the 
economy  of  nature,  not  merely  with 
reference  to  vegetable  but  animal  life, 
and  giving  rise  to  important  modifica- 
tions in  local  salubrity. 

I  have  elsewhere  entered  somewhat 
into  the  details  of  this  interesting  branch 
of  medical  philosophy,  which  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate.  I 
shall,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion confine  myself  to  a  few  additional 
facts,  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
views  already  made  public*. 

•  For  a  fall  acconot  of  the  effects  produced  bjr 
the  tcrreetrUl  radiatloo  of  caloric,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  the  reader  la  referred  to  a  **  Ota- 
aertatlob  on  the  Malvern  Waters,'*  Ice  3d  fidlt. 
Wilson,  Pnnce's-Street,  Soho ;  and  also  to  ib» 
*'  Annals  of  Philosophy,*'  Oct.  and  Vor,  1828, 
edited  by  Tavlor  and  PbllUps,  where  many  Inte- 
resting and  important  drcnmstances,  hsTlng  re- 
ference to  local  salubrity,  are  fully  pointed  out. 
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The  effecU  pf  terrestrial  radution 
are — a  decrease  in  the  tempertUure  of 
the  air^a  tpecifie  local  temperature — 
and  a  tpecifie  local  atmotphere. 

When  any  portion  of  the  atmotpbere, 
or  surface  of  the  globe,  is  fully  turned 
towards  the  sua.  it  receives  more  ra- 
diant heat  than  it  projects,  ahd  becomes 
heated;  but  when  this  portion  is  turned 
from  the  source  of  heat,  the  radiation 
into  space  still  continues,  and  bein^  un- 
compensated, the  temperature  declines. 
^  The  declension  of  temperature  result- 
hur  from  radiation  is  accelerated  in  a 
still  and  dear  atmosphere— diminished 
by  a  canopv  of  doud-^neutralized  by 
currents  of  wind — and  greatly  modi* 
fied  by  surface  and  situation. 

Clouds  materially  lessen  the  force  of 
radiation— prevent  the  escape  of  calo- 
ric— and  are  consequently  desirable  at 
night  in  situations  exposed  or  liable  to 
malaria :  on  the  other  hand,  their  pre- 
sence during  the  day,  obstructing  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  is  not  desirable. 
Aerial  currents,  and  particularly  high 
winds,  act  favourably,  because  they 
must  dilute  and  remove  all  otherwise 
stafl^nant  depositions. 

It  is  on  clear  and  calm  nights  that 
radiation  proceeds  with  rapidity,  pro- 
ducing speri)!c  heal  temperatures,  and 
consequently,  specific  local  atmospheres, 
the  latter  becoming  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion as  the  former  decrease. 

These  specific  temperatures  and  at- 
mospheres are  owing  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  radiation,  possessed  by  different 
surfaces,  and  exhibited  in  different  situa- 
tions: water,  in  any  shape— lakes, 
rivers,  ponds,  marshes,  and  damp 
places— are  all  excellent  radiators  of 
caloric ;  so,  also,  are  grassy,  (or  what 
might  not  improperly,  perhaps,  be  term- 
ed filamentous)  surfaces,  as  jungle  and 
low  underwood.  In  these  places,  there- 
fore, the  specific  temperatures  will  be 
lowest,  ana  the  local  atmospheres  liable 
to  fog,  mist,  and  malaria. 

To  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  important 
inilication  we  have  proposed,  viz.  to 
guard  against,  or  prevent  the  descent  or 
concentration  of  injurious  miasms  at 
night,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  we  should  raise  the  spe- 
^c  temperature,  and  destroy  the  local 
atmosphere  of  a  situation  affected  with 
.malaria. 

This,  I  conceive,  may,  in  most  cases, 
nay^  perhaps,  always  be  accomplished  by 


lightiog  hAacMWtBMBp  wki^  wiinw^iL 

the  atmosphere,  and  proDBodng  masml. 
currents,  will  prevent  the  fonoalion  cf 
a  cold  specific  local  atm^spkercy  and  iW 
consequent  concentratioa  of  Mizisa^ 
miasms. 

Experience  here  fortoiiAtcIy  Anm« 
weight  into  the  scale*  and  fpves  & 
colouring  of  truth  to  the  riews  i  \axc 
taken. 

The  lighting  of  fires  to  ward  off  tfcr 
poisonous  effects  of  malaria^  is  bo  oer 
idea  :  it  has  been  practised  with  aocccsi, 
thooi^h  the  principle  npoii  whki  a 
acted  has  not,  perhaps,  been  thorongfal; 
understood,  and  consequently  k  oasy 
not  have  been  employed  to  the  best  sA- 
vanta|[e.  Dr.  Maccnlloch  telle  na  of  s 
superintendant,  engaged  in  dtrectia( 
the  cuttinj^  of  wood  in  Africa,  wb» 
erected  thirty  furnaces  on  the  spot  what 
his  men  were  employed.  Before  thii 
he  had  always  from  forty  to  forcy-eiifht 
of  his  workmen  sick;  but  after  usu^r 
his  furnaces,  they  were  reduced  in  s 
short  time  to  twelve,  then  to  four,  sad 
finally  to  one.  Napoleon  adopted  the 
same  expedient  very  largely,  and  with 
success,  when  his  armies  were  oecnpKd 
in  the  worst  districts  of  Italy.  It  is  re- 
ported bjr  Pliny  that  the  Athenians  were 
cured  or  the  plague  b^  lighting  fires 
near  the  houses  of  the  sick.  "  A  friend 
of  mine,  (observes  Dr.  Burne)  ia  tra- 
Telling  over  the  Pontine  marshes,  was 
struck  with  the  rude  health  of  the  post- 
master at  one  of  the  inns,  as  con>pared 
with  the  squalid  creatures  aboathim, 
and  inquired  how  it  was  he  preserved 
himselt  from  the  malaria  ?  He  replied, 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  kindle  a  fire 
every  evening,  and  not  to  quit  the  house 
before  the  sun  had  risen  some  time,  nor 
to  remiun  out  of  doors  after  it  had 
set." 

At  this  important  period,  when  Cho- 
lera is  progressing  amongst  us,  it  be- 
comes highly  interesting^  and  rery  im- 
portant to  inquire  haw  far  the  disease  is 
dependent  upon  atmospheric  pecmltari- 
ties^  and  to  determine  whether  the  views 
I  have  taken  regarding  the  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  diseases  of 
malaria,  and  the  precautionary  measures 
which  they  indicate,  are  beneficiidly  ap- 
plicable to  this  violent  scourge. 

So  much  has  lately  been  written  upon 
the  subject  of  cholera,  that  one  may  well 
hesitate  to  hazard  any  opinion  regardiog 
it,  and  I  intend  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
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aiov  BO  far  only  as  it  may  be  coanected 
with  those  precautionary  measares  aris* 
in^  out  of  the  present  investigation. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  atmospheric  on- 
^in  of  tbe  disease,  few,  I  should  think, 
vrill  be  disposed  to  deny — whatever  may 
l>e  the  circumstances  wbicji  have  latterly 
attended  its  propagation— that  the  early 
biatory  of  cholera  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  its  connexion  with  local  atmos- 
pheric peculiarity,  and  to  shew  that  its 
attack  IS  solicited  by  exposure  to  mias- 
matous  air  and  nocturnal  depositions. 

The  present  epidemic  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Jessore,  the  capital  of  the 
Sonderbnnds,    distant  from    Calcutta 
about  sixty  English  miles.     Jessore, 
from  all  accounts,  would  appear  to  be 
a  crowded  and  6Uhy  place,  surrounded 
by  impenetrable  and  marshy  iungles, 
and  consequently  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  an  unhealthy  and 
malarious    atmosphere.     Speaking  of 
this  disease  after  its  extension  to  the  ca-> 
pttal  of  Bengal,  Dr.  Young  says,  **  the 
native  inhabitants  suffered  so  severely 
from  Its  ravages,  as  almost  to  threaten 
the  depopulation  of  the  city  and  its 
crowded  suburbs.  In  some  cases,  nearly 
whole  families^  that  had  retired  io  rest 
in  apparent  health,  were  found  in  the 
meming  either  dead  or  dying;  and  in 
enany  others,  several  individuals  of  a 
household  had  perished  between  sun-set 
and  sun-rise.    Manv  of   the   villages 
about  Calcutta  are  placed  in  low  swam- 
py situations,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  are  pools  and  ditches  of  water,  on 
the  margins  of  which,  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, it  is  the  custom  of  the  natives  to 
sleep  during  the  night.    In  these  situa- 
tions  the  cholera  raged  with  double  and 
dreadful  fury." 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  look 
over  tbe  various  documents  referring  to 
tbe  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
origin  and  appearance  of  cholera  in 
Europe,  and  (setting  aside,  for  the 
present,  any  doctrines  regarding  con- 
tagion) it  is  evident,  not  only  that  the 
disesse  propagates  itself  with  peculiar 
violence  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
loMT  marshy  districts,  and  other  places 
where  malaria  is  known  to  prevail,  but 
that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  I  have 
seen  reported,  the  first  symptoms 
(where  the  precise  period  has  been 
noted)  have  made  their  appearance  dur- 
hif  some  part  of  the  night.  Whether 
this  last  circumstance,  so  fully  esta* 


blished  as  regards  the  tropical  distHwe, 
is  merely  an  accidental  occurrence  ia 
this,  further  experience  and  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  to  the  point,  most 
decide  *. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  tbe  fate  of  my 
views  respecting  terrestial  radiation,  and 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  con* 
sideration  or  not,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
urge,  at  the  present  crisis,  tbe  attentioa 
of  tbe  profession  to  tbe  facts  which 
have  long  been  before  it— viz. 

1st.  That  4he  diseases  of  malarift 
occur  chiefly  at  night 

2dly.  That  cholera  4s  essenliallv  a 
malarious  disease,  coming  on  very  often 
(most  frequently?)  between  sun-aetand 
8un-rise. 

3dly.  That  large  fires  have  bteo' 
found  beneficial  in  warding  off  the  dis* 
eases  of  malaria. 

Whence  I  infer  that  the  same  meani 
resorted  to  at  night  will  be  found  to 
mitigate  tbe  symptoms,  and  prevent  the 
spreading  of  epidemic  cholera. 

Experience  alone  can  decide  wbetber^ 
this  inference  is  founded  in  truth  or 
vvhether  it  is  not ;  let  it,  therefore,  bo 
brought  to  this  test,  and  decided.  la 
doing  80,  there  may  be  many  impor« 
taut  particulars  to  be  considered,  which 
I  have  failed  or  omitted  tomeation,  and 
which  I  shall  be  gratified  to  see  pointed 
out :  all  I  would  ask  is*  that  the  want  of 
anv  such  may  not  prejudice  a  triaL 
The  end  is  worthy  of  toe  means. 

It  remains  now  only  to  indicate  tbe 
method  by  which  the  precautionary 
measures  I  have  pointed  out  would  be 
rendered  most  efficient.  This  is  by  ar^* 
ranging  them  into  public  fneasures,  to  be 
instituted  by  the  proper  authoritiea, 
and  private  measures,  or  those  which 
should  be  adopted  by  families  and  in* 
dividuals. 

The  public  authorities  of  a  town  or 
place  where  cholera  is  raging  (1  would 
propose)— 

1st.  Should  prohibit,  as  far  at  they 
are  able,  any  traffic  along  the  streets 
after  night-tall ;  or,  at  all  events,  re- 
commend  its  cessation,  except  for  par- 
ticular and  urgent  purposes. 

•  Mr.  SevI*  ba«  infbnned  nc,  thai  the  Pollf li 
army,  having  slept  one  night  In  a  tnarsh,  had  im- 
mediately llfty  cafes  of  cbolAra.  Again;  after 
■om«  rain  and  atonny  weather  at  Vienna,  tha  eb»- 
lera  hrolce  ont  with  tbe  most  alarming  violence  ois 
the  night  of  the  18th  September,  and  swept  off,  in 
tha  oonraa  of  twenty.fonr  honrs,  «4gbty  penona  t 
having  prevailed  in  a  milder  degree  preiriooslf  .-7 
VldeMedical Gazette, vol.  i. lbSl-32, p. M.* 
-  .  -     -      c> 
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2dly.  They  Mioald  c«o»e  hrge  fur- 
nmcei  to  be  lij^hted  at  night,  in  those 
situations  most  obnoxious  to  the  dis- 
ease—even in  the  streets.  These  fur- 
naces ouf^ht  to  be  shallow,  ezposinir  as 
large  a  heated  surface  as  is  conBistent 
with  their  remoTal  in  the  da^-time.' 
They  should  be  constmcted  for  the 
especial  purpose,  and  kept  burnings 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise.  The  fuel  con. 
sumed  might  be  coke.  These  fires 
would  be  most  required  in  the  ill-lighted, 
lo%7,  and  close  streets ;  in  places  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  on  the  confines  of 
the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  the  better 
streets  would,  I  conceire,  be  in  some 
measnre  protected  bv  the  numerous  gas 
lights,  the  heat  ot  manufactories  at 
work  during  the  night,  and  by  the  co- 
lumns of  heated  air  ascending,  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  night,  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  more  wealthy. 

Individuals  living  in  a  place  where 
chimera  has  made  its  appearance,  should 
be  very  cautious  of  ezposing^  them- 
selves, except  in  cases  ot  necessity,  to 
the  night  air ;  every  window  should  be 
closed  an  hour  or  two  before  sun-set, 
and  fires  kept  burning  in  the  different 
apartments  during  the  night.  These 
win  not  only  be  measures  of  protection 
<o  themselves,  but,  if  generally  pro- 
moted and  put  in  force,  will  be  of  great 
public  benefit;  for,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  columns  of  heated  air, 
ascending  from  a  great  nonil>er  of 
chimneys  throughout  the  night,  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  checking 
the  deposition  of  injurious  nocturnal 
miasms. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CHOLERA  AS  IT 
APPEARED  AT  SMYRNA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

SlR» 

Ths  accompanving  is  a  translation  I 
have  caused  to  be  made  of  a  report  sent 
by  tllf  Belgian  Consul  at  Smyrna  to  his 
l^ovemment,  relative  to  the  cholera 
which  raged  there  last  autumn.  As  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers  now  engrosses 
a  great  share  of  the  public  attention, 
you  may  perhaps  not  think  it  unworthy 
of  a  plaice  in  yoar  highly-valuable  pub- 


lication, in  which  case  it  it  quie  al  yov 
serrice.— I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
H.  Castxujlix. 

BeMu-Conralate. 
LoiidoB,  7th  F«b.  1882. 

Remarks  on  the  Cholera  whirk  raged  ct 

Smyrna  firom  the  2bthSepi.  ta   l(ki 

^ov.  1831. 

During  the  whole  summer  of  1831.  * 
the  cholera  ravaged  the  middle  aci4 
eastern  parts  of  Russia;  in  Jane  aai 
July  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  and  in  August,  after  tlie  ftimiai 
fire  at  Pera,  it  disappeared  from  Cos- 
stantinople,  and  keeping  aloug  the  roaft 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  it  mt  lenr^ 
in  September  reached  the  Dardanello 
and  Enos. 

We  learned  at  Smyrna,  in  the  month 
of  September,  that  the  great  cararan  ot 
Mecca  had  been  attacked  and  dispersed 
by  a  current  of  cholera  coming  direct 
from  India,  and  that  havioif  entered 
Egypt,  after  baring  broken  through  the 
saniury  cordon  establbhed  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Sues,  this  current  had  reached 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  and  waa  making 
frightful  ravages  in  those  places,  ^e 
also  heard  that  several  vessels  coming 
from  Alezandris,  and  on  board  of  whick 
several  deaths  had  occurred,  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chesm^.  An  Ame- 
rican corvette  of  war,  which  had  taken 
the  cholera  at  Constantinople,  landed 
her  sick,  and  performed  quarantine  st 
some  islands  in  our  gulph;  in  tine,  a  re- 
port was  spread  that  a  new  disease  had 
appeared  at  Brutia,  and  at  Magniaa  of 
Sypila. 

Surrounded,  in  a  manner,  by  the  dis- 
order, it  would  have  required  little  les4 
than  a  miracle  to  enable  the  town  of 
Smyrna  to  escape  it,  even  if  ita  germ 
had  not  already  existed,  for  since  tbe 
month  of  July  several  cases  of  sporadic 
cholera  had  been  observed.  Persons  ap- 
parently in  good  health  suffered  daily  at- 
tacks ot  colic,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive  a  general  predisposition  to 
diseases  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  sto- 
mach. From  that  time,  the  Europeans 
of  the  better  class  commenced  using'  tbe 
precautions  recommended  in  the  Ger- 
man newspapers,  and  although  tbe 
weather  was  still  very  warm,  they  left 
off  eating  fruit,  and  covered  themseJvea 
entirely  with  flanneU  . 
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At  lengthy  on  the  25th  Sept.  a  man 
died  of  a  disease  which  was  recogfoised 
as  the  true  epidemic  cholera  by  Dr. 
Clark,  formerly  phyaiciao  of  the  British 
army  in  India,  'the  day  afterwards, 
and  the  followinjjf  days,  an  immense 
number  of  persons  emigrated  into  the 
country,  certainly  not  less  than  40,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  town.  This  diminution  was  of  con- 
siderable service,  as  it  exempted  from 
the  disease^  those  who  had  fled,  and  en- 
abled those  who  remained  to  be  less 
confined. 

From  the  26th  September  to  about 
the  4th  or  5th  October,  may  be  called 
the  first  period  of  the  disease.  It  seem- 
ed principally  to  attack  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Those  who  were  at- 
tacked fell  down  deprived  of  all  feeling, 
and  often  even  of  life,  and  they  neither 
experienced  colic,  purging,  or  vomiting. 
The  patient  either  die^,  if  assis- 
tance were  delayed  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, or  he  was  out  of  danger  in  a  feiv 
hours  if  he  had  been  warmed  and  rublied 
with  a  mixture,  the  recipe  of  which  was 
given  in  the  German  newspapers,  and 
which  was  composed  of  spirits  of  wine, 
vinegar,  pepper,  garlic,  essence  of  mint, 
&c. ;  but  bleeding  preceded  all  other 
remedies,  and  the  following  mixture  was 
sulminiUercd  internally  in  one  dose. 

No.  1,— Sulphuric  etber,  1  drachm  ; 
essence  of  mint,  10  drops;  laudanum, 
50  drops;  tincture  of  capsicum,  30 
drops ;  cogniac  brandy,  I  ounce  ;  water 
half  an  ounce. 

The  following  prescription  had  like- 
wise very  good  effects,  hut  was  not  so 
much  used,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  cajeput  oil  in  most  of  the 
chemists'  shops.  It  was  composed  of— 
No.  2.— Tincture  of  capsicum,  half  a 
drachm  ;  laudanum,  2  drachms ;  cuje- 
put  oil,  half  a  drachm.  Mix,  and  give 
60  drops  every  half  boor  while  the  cold- 
ness continues.  The  patient  being 
placed  in  a  warm  bed,  if  the  Extremities 
were  not  warm  in  five  minutes,  3  pills 
were  administered  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing recipe,  and  continued  every  four 
hours. 

No.  3.— Opium,  16  grains;  calomel, 
80  grains ;  cavenne^  pepper,  24  grains. 
31ix  and  divide  into  24  pills. 

About  the  4tb  or  5th  October,  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease  was  altered  ;  bleed- 
ing was  less  frequently  necessary,  and 
friction  was  scarcely  used  any  longer. 
The  attack  commenced  with  sadden  ex- 


cruciating pains.  Incessant  Tomlting 
and  purging  reduced  the  patient  in  a 
few  hours,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  assistance,  speedilv  rendered  pro- 
duced the  most  benefinal  effects.  &$till, 
from  the  19th  to  the  23d  October,  both 
inclusive,  during  which  period  the  di3«- 
order  was  at  its  height,  out  of  eleven 
cases,  nine  were  mortal.  This  second 
period  of  the  disease  terminated  about 
the  26th  or  27th  October.  During  iu 
continuance  the  following  remedies 
were  generally  and  effectively  adminis* 
tared  :— 

Bleeding  and  leeches  on  the  epigas- 
tric region,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  patient. 

Na  4.— Brandy,  2  ounces;  lauda- 
num, 50  drops  ;  essence  of  mint,  10 
drops.  Mix,  and  give  the  entire  dose 
every  half  hour,  and  every  four  hours 
the  pills  No.  3. 

Or  else- 
No.  5.^Laudanum,  20  drops ;  mix- 
ture of  camphor  and  peppermiut  water, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Alix,  and  give 
the  entire  dose  every  three  hours. 

Or  else— 

No.  6.— Prussic  acid,  2  drops;  lau- 
danum. 20  drops.  Mix,  and  give  the 
entire  dose  every  three  hours,  and  iu 
case  of  very  violent  vomiting — 

No.  7.— Nitric  acid,  1  part ;  water.  3 
parts.  Mix,  and  apply  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach* 

iV.i?.— No.  5  for  slight  attacks. 

Then  commenced  the  third  period, 
which  lasted  until  the  10th  November, 
after  which  time  we  may  say  that  we 
were  free  from  this  terrible  scourge.  In 
this  third  period  the  attack  commenced 
with  slight  diarrhoea,  which  was  very 
easily  stopped  by  the  following  mix* 
ture: — 

No.  8.  —  Conserve  of  opium,  ^ 
drachms;  prepared  chalk,  1  drachm; 
powdered  gum  arable,  2  drachms  ;•  pep- 
permint water,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and 
administer  one  quarter  every  three 
hours,  and  also  one  or  two  UvetnetUs, 
composed  of— 

No.  9.— Starch,  12  ounces;  lauda- 
num, 60  drops. 

The  same  Unement  was  also  adminis- 
tered when  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  opium  on  the  stomach. 

But  8h«)uld  the  patieni  have  neglected 
these  remedies,  the  insignificant  diar- 
rbcea  was,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
days,  suddenly  converted  into  an  attack 
of  cholera  perfectly  incurable.       o 
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OvriiiK  ^  teoood  aad  third  periods 
0f  the  dUease,  when  the  pttient  expe- 
rienced the  general  aymptomc  of  ex- 
haiMtion  and  suffocation,  and  when  the 
whole  syuem  wa»  deranged^  the  two 
folkiwinj;  prescriptions  were  productive 
of  icreat  benefit : — 

No.  10.— Liquid  acetate  of  ammonia, 
4  ooDces;  tartrate  of  antimony,  2 
grains;  laudanum,  80  drops;  pepper- 
mint water,  4  ounces.  Mix,  and  aami- 
Dister  one-fourth  part  every  three  hours 
until  the  fever  and  vomiUngs  cease. 

No.  11.  — Laudanum,  100  drops; 
pnusic  acid,  12  drops;  carbonate  of 
•mmonia,  half  a  dracnm ;  tartaric  acid, 
half  a  drachm ;  syrup  of  lemon,  half  an 
ounce ;  water,  6  ounces.  Mix,  and 
irive  two  table-spoonsful  every  hour  on- 
tU  the  fever  and  voroitbgs  cease. 

These  two  prescriptions  alwa^  pro- 
duced  profuse  perspiration,  wmch  was 
very  beneficial. 

Having  bad  the  perhaps  dangerous 
boBOur  of  being  named  one  of  the  five 
directors  of  the  society  which  was  esu- 
blisbed  at  Smyrna  at  the  commence- 
ment of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
•tstittg  the  poor  of  all  nations,  who 
might  be  attacked  with  cholera,  and  not 
having  quitted  the  town  a  single  day 
during  the  seven  weeks  in  which  it  pre- 
vaileotkere,  I  have  gathered  the  follow- 
ing ftcts :  l^ey  are  not  mgdietd  observa- 
tions, but  in  the  hands  of  active  and 
f  ealous  medical  men,  they  may  perhaps 
not  be  entirely  useless  to  humanity. 

Ai  Smvma  the  cholera  made  the 
round  of  the  town^roceeding  in  a  man« 
aer  by  aalioiis.  First,  the  Jews,  who 
form  the  poorest,  most  timorous,  worst 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  class,  were  at- 
lacked«  and  «moiiff  these  it  was  chiefly 
the  females  who  perished.  May  not  this 
be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of 
rheir  walking  with  their  throats,  and 
part  of  their  chests  uncovered,  while  the 
osen  wear  a  large  girdle,  and  a  long 
waistcoat  buttoned  np  to  the  chin  i  The 
nvrnber  of  Jews  who  died  was  not  less 
than  from  800  to  1000,  out  of  a  popular 
tioB  (remaining  in  the  town)  of  about 
12,000  persons. 

The  disease  then  passed  to  the 
Greeks,  of  whom  2000  out  of  30,000 
died. 

It  then  extended  itself  to  the  Turks 
oAd  Armenians,  who,  lost  2600  or  3000 
oot  of  45  to  £0,000. 

At.  length  it  reached  the  Franks, 
and  although  in  a  pppulatiqn  of  9  to 


10,000  souls  there  are.  of  < 
persons  very  badly  off  in  evrej  wn«. 
still  only  60  died,  and  of  more  thaa  7 
or  800  individuals  belonginif  to  t^ 
families  of  merchants  and  penam* 
easy   circumstances    noMMiir   ih»r 


£urop«ins,  only  four  died!- 
them  in  consequence  of  Bot 
called  in  a  physician  until  12 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
and  these  were,  besides,  aged 
a  third,  also  an  old  man,  in  com 
of  baring  neglected  a  diarrhoM  broi^ 
on  bv  fright ;  and  the  fourib,  o  My  aa 
the  family  way,  who  had  indalged  W 
appetite  too  much,  frona  an  idea  thtf 
nothing  was  hurtful  to  one  in  her  a 


Our  diet,,  during  the 
the  disease,  was  broth, 
roast  beef,  and  our  beverage  a 
quantity  of  wine,  or  brandy  and  valeT. 
Many  persons  did  not  entirely  ahstva 
from  eating  cooked  vegetablca.  We 
also  wore  flannel  on  the  head  and  fses, 
and  a  large  girdle  of  tfaeaame  mnndthe 
stomadi. 

If  I  might  be  penskaHlto  enms  aa 
opinion  on  a  disease  so  extoaordiaary  a* 
cholera,  I  should  say  tiiat  ic  was  an 
affection  of  the  body  existing  through, 
or  brought  on  by,  a  defect  of  rc|(iaBeB,  bv 
checked  perspiration,  or  by  fear,— all  cif 
which  produce  on  the  stomach  the  effect 
of  indigestion, — and  that  it  waa  not  ia«- 
self  eiwer  contagions  or  infrtctioas  ;  for, 
whilst  not  one  of  us  was  attacked,  s 
number  of  our  servants,  who  wouM  not 
submitto^haprecantiona  recomoMnded, 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  yet  they  slrpt 
under  our  own  roof,  and  were  ▼ery  fre- 
quently attended  by  ourselves  alone. 

Disinfecting  substances  do  not  appear 
to  liave  had  an?  efficacious  resolta.  The 
house  which  i  inhabited  was  washed 
with  chloride  of  lime,  and  all  the  apait- 
ments  filled  with  the  odour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  when  one  of  the  maids 
was  attacked;  but  this  woman  was  a 
Greek,  and  had  submitted  to  a  fast  of 
three  days  ordered  by  her  priesta,  ooih 
trary  to  the  adrice  of  the  {Aysicians,  m 
order  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath. 

This  fast,  during  which  it  was  aot 
permitted  to  tak^  any  thing  but  aaiseed 
tea,  was  extremely  prejudicial,  aad  fur- 
nished an  immense  number  of  victims 
to  the  disease. 

Dr.  Clark  attended  very  strictly  to 
regioMu,  asid  his  house  was  filled  with 
disengaged  chloriae.    Hgwife  was  ai- 
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tacked,  ttefttrthelesi,— ^merely*  as  it  ap*^ 
pettredy  in  couequeDce  of  terror. 

Ai^aio,  wc  may  suppeae  that  cholera 
ia  not  contagious,  shioe  not  one  of  oar 
medical  men  died,  although  they  ail 
»aw,  touched,  and  attended  to,  during 
seven  weeks,  thousands  of  persons  who 
were  attacked.  Candour,  howevor, 
coBipels  me  to  state,  that  two  among 
iheoi  were  slightly  attacked,  but  one 
had  been  eating  pomegranates  the  even*> 
in^  before,  and  the  other  was  suffering 
from  severe  domestic  affliction. 

It  was  geaerall?  remarked,  that  preg- 
nant women,  or  those  who  were  labour* 
ing  under  the  derangement  of  the  sys« 
tern  peculiar  to  them  at  times,  were 
extremely  predisposed  to  cholera,  and 
therefore,  under  either  of  these  ctrcum- 
stances,  they  require  to  take  particular 
care  of  themselt es. 

Although  the  disorder  may  be  said  to 
have  left  us  now. for  more  than  a  week, 
there  is  still  much  to  fear,  and  the  regi- 
men must  be  for  the  present  strictly 
adhered  to,  for  yesterday  evening  two 
Aleppo  merchants,  having  supped  on 
hreaa  and  nuts,  had  an  indigestion,  and 
this  morning  one  of  them  died  in  six 
hoursv  and  his  companion  is  in  the 
Ijrreatest  danger.  Nuts  have  been  fatal 
to  many  persons  before  the  last-men- 
tioned accident. 

Wine,  mixe<l  with  Peruvian  bark, 
has  been  recommended ;  say  two  small 
glasses  in  the  course  of  the  day.  One 
ahoald  also  take  particular  care  to  avoid 
night  or  early  morning  air,  and  all  sorts 
of  damp. 

Fear  being  a  great  exciter  of  cholera, 
the  inhabitants  have  been  advised  to 
carry  about  them  different  odoriferous 
substances,  such  as  peppermint  oil, 
camomile,  camphor,  chlonde  of  lime, 
solid  opium,  ac.  -But,  in  fact,  the 
l^hysiciins  do  not  really  believe  in  the 
repelling  power  of  these  ingredients; 
they  merely  look  upon  them  as  a  species 
of  amulet,  fit  fortranouillizingtbe  minds 
of  the  timid,  and  for  keeping  persons  in 
as  much  security  as  possible. 

On  feeling  the  least  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels,  or  the  slightest  inter- 
nal cold,  it  is  prudent  to  swallow  two 
or  three  drops  of  fi^ppermint  oil  on 
sugar. 

Jn  fine,  cholera  morbus  is  not  after 
all  so  terrible  as  it  appears,  as  it  is  al- 
ways curable  if  taken  in  time,  and  only 
^attacks  thoae  who  give  way  to  ieac. 


commit  iuiy  elccesses,  or  infringe  on  the 
measures  ef  precaution  already  taught 
by  experieaoe« 

(Signed) 

A.  Dbthibr. 

SnyrAft,  18th  NoTember,  IflSl. 


ON  THE 
USE  OF  ALKALINE  SALTS 

1NTBB 

CURE  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER,  CHOLERA 
ASPHYXIA,  AND  OTHER  IMPOR« 
TANT  DISEASES ; 

Tending  to  ftrovt  the  Identity  cf  the  Caueee  of 
4hme  Diaeaeeu    lUtutnUed  by  Cutu 

To  the  Editor  of  the  L<mdon  Mediced 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
If  in  the  following  very  brief  and  \m^ 
perfect  sketch  of  the  immediate  or 
proximate  causes  and  effects  of  geatrie 
irritation,  I  should  presume  to  treat 
the  opinions  of  some  fcamed  physicians 
with  a  verv  superficial  notice,  I  beg  to 
premise,  that  it  will  not  be  from  an  in- 
sensibility to  the  importance  of  th^r 
opinions,  but  because  it  seems  inappro- 
priate in  me  to  occupy  your  pages  with 
any  discussion  that  has  notfor  its  imme- 
diate object  the  elucidation  of  my  prin- 
ciples oif* practice,  whidi  I  now,  with 
every  feeling  of  respect,  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  medical  profession; 
When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  cases  that 
have  occurred  in  my  prsctioe,  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  mum  cUat  ofmedieineSy  hf 
reUeoing  pa»trie  irritation^  have  remov- 
ed a  series  of  disorders,  ranfoog  from 
liimple  headache  to  impending  apo- 
plexy, and  from  the  slightest  febrile 
excitement  to  the  worst  form  of  typbos, 
and  that  too  although  the  disease  bad 
advanced  to  its  last  stages  before  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  instances  of 
which  I  have  preserved  in  the  cases  of 
8choles>  SOB,  and  Harsof  *s  son. 

Debility  is  one  of  the  first  syiliptoms 
of  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  then  ano- 
rexia, an  inclination  to  vomit  from  sliglit 
causes,  headache,  giddiness,  the  appear- 
anca  of  objects  floating  before  ihe  eyes, 
pain  of  the  epigastrium  and  hypogas- 
trium,  together  with  great  tenderness  of 
the  intestfaie8,.«s  may  he   V9diiya»- 
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ceitaiaed  by  fently  •  handlinsf  the 
paru-,-  added  to  these  symptooM  there 
18  frequently  an  unpIea«aDt  taste  in-  the 
mouth,  ana  the  fseeal  evacuations  are 
fiometimes  liquid  and  frequent,  ivith 
some  similitude  to  barm.  Now  what' 
are  all  these  symptoms,  which  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  the  precursors  in  fy- 
phut,  but  an  assembla|re  of  those  we  so 
often  meet  with  from  acidity  in  the  sto- 
mach'and  l>owels  ;  or,  in  other  wordd, 
from  gastric  irritation?  Let  these 
symptoms  be  more  intense,  and  thereby 
the  circulation  and  sensoriuai  more  in- 
fluenced, and  a  continued  action  In- 
duced, and  we  have  typhus  fevtr. 

Now  if  we  glance  at  the  treatment  of 
typhus  fever,  as  well,  indeed,  as  of  in- 
flammatory fever,  after  paying  especial 
attention  to  local  congestion,  we  shall 
find  that  thai  which  it  mott  effective  in 
relieving  gattrie  irritation  is  the  most 
successful  practice ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  which  it  not  caleulatad  to  re- 
lieve, gattrie  irritation^  as  well  as  that 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  it,  is  the 
least  successful  practice — as  witness  the 
revolting  Brunouian  system. 

That  the  most  efiectual  practice  Is 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  relief  that 
IS  afforded  to  gastric  irritation,  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  what  we  witness  in 
the  more  successful  practice  of  all  phy- 
sicians ;  of  whom  a  very  large  majority 
give  an  emetic  if  they  see  the  fever  oh 
the  first :attack,  by  which  matters  offen- 
sive to  the  stomach  are  ejected  ;•  the  re^ 
lief  being  in  proportion  to  the  effectual 
action  of  the  emetic.  1  do  not  forget 
that  CuUen  imagined  that  the  extreme 
▼essela  were  affected  with  spasm,  and 
that  the  emetic  by  its  ahock  relieved 
this  state.  This  I  never  understood; 
but  I  can  readily  conceive  how  the  •sto- 
mach, and  the  system  at  large,  as  sym- 
Imthiaing  poweffullv  ^i^th  it,  can  lie'  re* 
ieved  by  being  unloaded  of  irritating 
matters.  So  is  calomel,  judiciously  ad- 
ministered, an  excellent  medicine  to 
allay  gastric  irritation  ;  indeed,  it  is  fre<- 
quently  of  the  first  importance;  and 
therefore,  in  skilful  hands,  ive  find  it 
very  effective  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  espe- 
cially where  the  ioflammatory  cliaracter 
predominates,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  that  peculiar  loss  of  •  energy  in  the 
genuine  typhus.  Thus,  in  the  plague,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Millingen  that  the  great- 
est benefit  was  experienced  by>  the  use 
of  the  aqua  laurse  cerasi,  and  the  acid; 


bydrocy«im.,  medieioev t>f  alloihers the 
have  been  effectual  in   curii^  rvrts; 
diseased  states  of  the  gaitric  abates 
when  all  others  have  failed,      'l    as 
aware  that  some  facts  seeoi,  ofi  a  anpcr- 
ficial  view,  to  disprove  the  aoundnea  ^ 
my  inferences;  and  I  willjnsiance  m^ 
of  the  first  that  occurred  in  my    profe*- 
Sional     career.     About    twentr-aeve 
years  since,  the  typhus  fever  Ma  vcn 
fatal  in  some  parts  of  London.  *  At  thai 
period,  the  death  of  the  surgeoo  of  ta* 
parish  of  Lambeth  threw  a  great  d^  ei 
the  parish  practice  into  ny  bands,  beii^ 
at  that  time  a  senior  apprentice,  abd  ^ 
had  a  great  number  of  typboa  raae»  a 
the  workhouse,  assuming  >o  the  omtei 
chiefly  the  typef  of  the  synoeha  of  CU- 
len.    We  gave  to  young  strong'  pacieBts 
a  solution  of  Ant.  ^fart.  in  suck  propor- 
tions that  it  vomited  briskly  at  ors?. 
but    after   a  few   doses    is    general!  r 
remained   and   acted  on    the    bowek; 
and   I    do    not  recollect  that  we  ](K 
a  patient;  yet  at  the  first  view  the  Aar. 
Tart,    seeniis  an  unlikely  medicioe  r* 
allay  gastric  irritation ;  bnt  if  %ve*bear  e> 
mind  that  this  irritation  was  occasioned 
by  the  (morbific?)  t!on tents  of  the  sto- 
mach atKi  bowels,  ami  that  tlie&e  cm- 
tents  were  by  this  remedy  speedily  acH 
effectually  removed,  we  aball  see  ibai  it 
had  a  direct  effect  in  allaying  the  pern- 
liar  irritation.  The  evidences  hold  gond, 
too,  as  to  the  ingests:  in  typhus  fever 
food  of  all  kinds  is  loathed,  and  we  find 
that  no  beverage  is  nt  the  same  ttase  sa 
grateful   and    refreshing  as  good  ooM 
water,  or  toast  and  water;  iemooade, 
and  other   beverages  acidnfated    with 
vegetable  acids,  so  very  generally  givea, 
delight  the  palate  of  the  patient  equallr, 
or  perhaps  more  than  the  water ;  but  lie 
who  has  anxiously  watched  by  the  sick 
•one's  side,  cannot  fail  to  bare  remarked 
that  this  gleam  of  enjoyment  and  reno- 
vation is  tjttickly  succeeded  by  the  prkir, 
or  a  greater  languor  and  restleasitefs. 
At  firat  the  languid  su'fferer  seems  to 
4'evive,  his  look  is  grateful,   peHiaps 
somewhat  cheerful ;  but  the  faint  gleam 
diesaway  rapidlv,  and  the  eye  af  the 
unconscious    soderer    becomes    again 
quite  void  of  intelligence,  and  a  state  of 
•restlessness  succ^ls ;  but  this  does  not 
occur  when  good  cold  water,  toast  and 
water,  or,  I  may  add,  weak  and  rold 
black  tea  is  given.    Less  grattfioiitoa 
may  be  manifested  on  drinking,  but  tlie 
effect  is  tu  tranquillixer    Why  is  this? 
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0  ntX  the  vegetable  acidft  au^eot  the 
ischief  by  hicreasing  the  acid  raaas  in 
e  stomach,  and  thas  for  a  time  allaj 
>e  gastric  irritation  ?  On  thi«  princi* 
e,  in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  I 
ways  prohibit  all  vegetable  acid 
sverages,  and  all  preparations  of 
■aits.'  Before  I  adopted  this  prac- 
ce,  I  used  to  give  cold  water,  acidu- 
,ted  with-the  acid,  muriat.  which  ap- 
eared  to  uie  to  be  of  permanent  benefit 
L  many  cases;  and  this  admission  I 
ike  to  be  no  weakening  of  tlie  main  obr 
set  of  my  argument,  but  on  the  con- 
rary,  as  sopporting  it,  since  it  is  a  fact 
^ell  ascertained  that  the  mineral  acids, 
roperly  administered,  act  as  tonics, 
nd  correct  the  tendency  of  the  stomach 
9  acid  formations ;  and  taking  this  into 
oosi^eratipn,  and  in  the  faith  that  what 

1  as  been  said  in  another  place  of  the 
ise  of  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  more 
brtnidahle  fevers,  I  should  not  hesitate 
o  give  the  remedy  I  chiefly  rely  on^ 
lie  Carbon.  Sodae,  as  a  medicine,  and 
he  Acid.  Muriat.  as  a. beverage,  at  the 
mMBt  time,  int^phus  hfer.. 

From  this  slight  pathological  notice 
et  us  turn  and  briefly  contemplate  the 
istonishing  arnngements  of  tlie  nervous 
(ystem  between  the  stomach,  the  brain, 
%mm6  the  spinal,  marrow,  the  lungs  and 
Lbe  heart,  and  the  whole  abdominal 
riscera.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly 
struck  by  the  large  depdts  of  nervous 
eoergv  evidenced  by  their  numbers, 
Biz€,  frequent  unions,  and  perhapt  by 
the  series  of  ganglions  that  we  find  in 
soccessioD  from  tne  neck  to  ihe  solar 
plexi^s  on  the  diaphragm;  their  fre- 

?|uent  connexion,  itot  only  with  aerves 
roro  the  brain,  but  also  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  Is  it  possible  to  survey  this 
wooderfnl  and  beautiful  apparatus  and 
not  perceive  how  readily  any  offen- 
sive agent,  any  excess  of  stimulus  acting 
on  any  one  of  tiiis  great  family  of' 
nervess.may. throw  the  whole  into  disor- 
der ?'and  is  it  possible  not  to  perceive 
that  .the  stomach  is  the  most  palpable 
|ioiflt  to  which  obnoxious  matters  may 
be  applied ;  and  that,  consequently, 
on  every  account  it  must  be  the 
most  frequent  source  of  disturbance 
and  injury?  If  any  one  doubts  this, 
let  him  witness  the  intimate  and  direct 
connexion  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  but  more  particularly  the  ner- 
V us  vagus  with  the  .stomach,  the  direct 
4:onnexion  this  nerve  has  with  the  great 
arteries  going  to  the  heart,  as  well  as 
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with  the  arteries  of  the  liver ;  its  hidirect 
connexion  with  the  great  arteries  going 
to  the  bead,  &c.  &e.  evincing  at  once 
whence  arises  the  increased  action  of 
the  blood-vessels  when  the  energy  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  are  excited :  and 
how  it  is  that  the  stomach,  head,  heart, 
and  large  arteries,  shew  such  powerful 
sympathy  when  nerves  remotely,  though 
intimately,  connected  with  this  family, 
are  greatly  excited,  as  in  dysmenorrha- 
gia,  or  by  bloivs  or  slight  pressure  oaly 
on  certain  parts  of  the  spinal  column, 
when  inflammatory  action  is  going  on 
within  its  canal. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  various 
facts  and  analogies  I  have  adduced, 
they  lead  me  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
immediate,  proximate,  essential  cause 
of  fever,  depends  on  a  derangement,  or  a 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach,  some- 
times produced  immediately  by  offen- 
sive matters  contained  in  the  stomach, 
and  at  others  mediately,  that  is,  through 
the  nervous  influence  induced  by  menial 
emotion,  as  excessive  grief  or  fear,  or 
by  noxious  air  taken  into  the  lungs, 
as  has  repeatedly  happened  from  the 
inhalation  of  effluvia  from  old  stinking 
gutters,  and  other  similar  depdts  of  de<- 
cayed  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  or 
from  all  or  any  of  the  three  causes 
united.  If  any  one  thinks  these  causes 
inadequate  or  incongruous,  I  say  .again, 
let  him  examine  into  the  astonishing 
nervous  apparatus  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  its  intimate  connexion 
\rith  the  great  arteries  going  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart ;  and  as  evidence 
of  the  phenomena  they  are  able  to  pro- 
duce, and  how  surely  they  do  occasion- 
ally affect  the  head,  stomach,  heart,  and 
large  arteries,  even  in  a  most  fright- 
ful manner,  I  iieg  to  instance  the 
case  of  dysinenorrhagia.  In  this  we 
first  have  tortures  referrible  to  ac- 
tions of  the  nterus ;  this  is  transferred, 
and,  whilst  the  patient  writhes  in  agony 
from  spasm  of  the  stomach,  suddenly 
it  is  changed  to  spasm  of  the  heart. 
80  overwhelming  is  the<  sensation  of 
swelling,  she  dreads  her  heart  will  burst ; 
her  manner  is  of  one  hurried  and  terri« 

•  fied :  a  frightful  relief,  however,  coiues ; 
suddenly  site  starts  with  a  wild  look  of 
intense  alarm,  moaning  inarticnlstely, 
**  I  die— I  am  dying  :'*  she  sinks  mo- 
tionless, the  heart  has  collapsed,  and 

•  she  expariences  a  wretchedly  melan- 
choly feeling  of  blood  rushing  from  the 
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beaft,n4nipkli 
mk»c  voder  theie  aecaombied  bar* 
ror»,  wbca  anotber  attack  it  ■oiMcnly 
and  «oezpcrtcdl]r  made,  iJbe  coUapae 
ceases,  asd  vialest  spatai  of  iW  tab* 
cliviaa  arteiiet  taeeeedt,  caosaft  tW 
iMMl  pabral  ditteatioB  of  tbe  Mood- 
tetfdt  domm  tbe  vbole  am  aad  bawl. 
Bflt  tboogb  tbe  ezfretaet  bcr  fear  cbaS 
ibe  veiot  will  butt,  jet  tbe  ezperieaeet 
reKef  and  comparatife  tatitfactioo « 
wken  again  a  fin^tivl  tbriek  of  aoite 
aftwyf  ioo  terere  to  admit  fartber  oi- 
teranee,  tbe  teat  of  paia  ooly  iadicatcd 
by  oae  baod  dasped  oa  tbe  bead,  tbe 
olber  icratpia^  toaM  tapport  witb  coo- 
rakive  effort,  tbe  reiat  of  tbe  aeck 
fricbtMly  twdfiofr,  tbe  eyei  aoffated, 
aad  tbe  icatoret  diatorted  aad  twitcb* 
ioe»  all  indicate  tbeagooizinfr  pun  tbat 
^ruacratt  tbebnua,tbrotrinetbewbole 
frame  into  coovalffif e  cootortioii.  All 
tbit  I  bate  teen  io  tbe  brief  tpace  of  a 
few  minolet,  and  not  oace,  bat  repeaif- 
Mj,  ante  from  nerroot  irritation  ia 
dynneoorriiapa,  tbetriaf^  tbe  rapid 
traotitipo  of  irritable  nenroas  impolte 
from  one  extremity  to  tbe  otber  of  tbe 
irangrliooic  nenroot  tyttcm  ;  and  it  it  a 
fact,  tbat  tiifferert  of  tbit  clatt  are 
greatly  afflicted  witb  ymstrie  irriimiiami, 
[To  be  eootianed.] 


NEW  MODE  OF  APPLYING  HEAT 
IN  CHOLERA. 


Ta  the Edkorcfihe  Lomion Medieml 
Gazette, 
81K, 
I  AM  aovtofli,  tbroo^  tbe  medium  of 
your  ptee^,  to  Kive  poblicity  to  a  rim- 
ple  mode  of  conre? rof^  a  |mtient  from 
the  tpot  where  he  may  be  astailed  witb 
cholera,  either  to  bit  own  residence  or 
to  tome  atylnm  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  tnch  catet.    1  propote  bar- 
in^  a  common '  portable  teaman'tcot, 
itted  up  with  a  foldia|(  canntarpaae,  or 
<|ailt,  which  hat  tabet  of  india-mbber 
introduced,  capable  of  contaiaiaii^  bot 

.water,  and  to  adapted  to  tbe  oot  that 
the  patient  may  lie  on  tbe  oae-balf  of 
tbe  qnilt  wbiUt  the  otber  it  folded  over 
him.     Soch  an  apparatot    might    be 

.  kept  at  each  police  ttation-bonte,  and 
be  always  ready  on  application  to  meet 
the  em'eri^ncy.  By  tu  employment, 
tbe  patient  miybt  derife  tbe  twofold  ad- 

>  vanta^  of  oommmntig  %  proeen  of 
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n  fiie  Editmref  tie  Lmmdm^  Meixd 
Gmjtetie. 
Sin, 
Tbe  foUowini^  cats  of  i^olcrm  bavsf 
jatt  occnrred,  and  prctcntia^  a  is9 
featnret  wortby  of  aoUce,  yoo  will  ^• 
bapt  think  it  snffidcntly  intere»u% :'.' 
intertioa  in  tbit  week't  aninber  of  ;vc 
joaniaL 

I  am,  tar, 
Yoor  obedient  tcrvaat, 
CBAUJBa  GangiJi 

Feb.  li,  l&L 


C4ae  tf  %i/u 


UMCTtt    M     SNtffatVt'— ' 


hrmnd 

Fnsk  Boms,  a*t.  13.  residing  la  Wioc&n- 
ler-Screct,  near  the  Boroogb  Mnikrt,  is  b 
intelligrat  lad,  health  hithcffto  good«  tho^ 
he  has  not  been  to  fab  adMol  {Cnpfh^^ 
since  faist  Wcdnetd^,  on  acoooat  of  frefaw 
mrarelL  Hehat  badtbgbt  dinnboafcriftt 
laA  two  dayt,  bat  has  played  witb  kk  h» 
then  and  sutert  as  nasal,  and  yesienhijf  <u 
bis  aocaslowcd  Snaday  itinaer  of  pork  u4 
cabbage,  and  west  to  bed  well ;  he  zwiL: 
this  morDing  (Monday,  Feb.  15),  and  :>el- 
ing  ill  and  faint  oo  rising,  he  again  lay  ion 
for  an  boor,  aboat  m  hich  time  he  was  stuti 
with  copious  diarrhoea,  followed  by  **  green* 
Toofiting.  llkis  part  of  his  history  is  bsc 
Terr  clear,  as  his  mother  was  oot  at  nnrH, 
and  a  yoanger  sister  was  to  be  trasted  tofcr 
tbe  aoeoonL  Aboat  noon  bin  BMNber,  hemf 
informed  of  his  ilhnai,.came  to  him,  aad  ii 
a  Slate  of  moch  alarm  earned  hiSB  to  Sc.  TW 
nias*s  Howntal,  where  abecoold  aot  gf  i  hia 
admitted,  bnt  an  aaodyae  drangkt  was  gives 
him.  I  first  saw  him  a  little  before  thrcs 
P.M.  The  appearance  of  his  face  was  sink- 
ing;  its  colour  ehastly  ;  features  coUapsed, 
and  expressive  of  suffering ;  eyes  very  maeli 
sank  and  turned  op,  and  sarronoded  with  s 
livid  areola;  pupils  contracted.  His  mrak 
was  the  wsrmeat  part,  hot  the  eztresuties 
and  lace  wore  cold;  hm  btmA  waseosl^ 
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td  liiitongue  Mt  c^d  to  the  fihge^,  look- 
g  flabby.  There  were  oocaeiooal  ehoit 
»ssine  m  fingers  end  toes*  and  leas  fre- 
lently  of  the  thighs,  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
als being  comifrated  and  semifiezed.  He 
as  ezoeaeively  depressed,  no  pulsation  be^ 
ig  felt  except  at  the  heart,  which  was  la- 
>ttring  feebly  at  90  beats  in  the  minute, 
e  has  jnst  had  one  small  evacuation,  se- 
>as,  and  containing  a  few  small  white  Hoc- 
ili.  and  exhibiting  alkaline  properties ;  he 
iis  not  passed  any  unne  for  several  hoots. 
»wing  to  Us  deautote  <xndition,  some  time 
laps^  before  a  fire  and  other  domestic 
leans  could  be  rendered  available.  He 
»ok  now — 

Sp«  Ammon.  AromkCi  oss* 
Myristica 

Aqaie,  aa.  ^. 

Vm.Opti,|lix. 

ind  baviag  inetantly  rejected  it,  it  was  re- 
peated in  about  ten  minates,  and  retained, 
le  waA  now  seen  by  several  medical  gentle- 
ten,  all  of  whom  wn«  satisfied  of  the  reality 
f  the  disease.  His  bed  was  placed 
lefore  the  fire,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
onld  be  jost  fe4t  beating  at  130  in  a  minnte ; 
le  was  reetless,  never  remaiaing  long  in  tlie 
lame  poetnre,  and  sighing  frequently.  At 
he  8Qg|(«stion  of  a  gentleman  from  the  Cen- 
ral  Board  of  Health,  a  mustard  emetic  was 
;iven  '(4}),  but  was  immediately  rejected 
rith  considerable  force,  and  he  was  after- 
vards  more  depressed. 

Eig^ht-p.M.— Since  last  report  he  has  not 
aried  much ;  he  lies  for  the  most  part  quiet, 
mt  now  and  then  ronses,  hnd  evinces  eonsi- 
lerable  muscular  exertion.    No  cramps  sinre 
bur  ^'etoek  i  skia  ftois  relaxed  and  cold  on 
he  chest.  legs,  and  airms,  bat  the  abdomen 
etaias  its  warmth «  if  he  is  exposed  to  the 
ire  and  nibbed  so  as  to  feel  warm,  and  then 
tovered  wirh  a  blanket,  he  becomes  imme- 
listely  cold  again.     The  following  enema 
las  been  administered  .- — 
Brandy,  Jij. 
Water,  |j 
Vin.  Opii,  TIXxx. 

^  was  only  retained  for  two  or  three  mi- 
Mtes.    He  has  likewise  taken  at  intervals  — 

Sp.  Ammon.  Arom.  Jss. 
Myristica,  Jss. 

Aqua,  3"^ 

Mt  brandy  is  instantly  rfjeettd. 

A  boat  half  past  eight,  an  improvement 
Wving  taken  place,  a  vein  io  the  arm  wss 
JP«ued,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  lowed ; 
Md  Or.  Cobb,  who  came  in  at  the  time, 
F^ght  it  inadvisable  to  persist  in  it,  and 
Referred  parsning  the  stimalating  plan  only ; 
pd  with  this  view  recomneoded  the  follow* 
^  enema  :-^ 

!•  Brandy.  3:j. 

Aqua,  Jli. 
VilLOpli.33. 


.  Hot  gift  and  water  were  given  him  like- 
wise  at  short  inrervals. 

Ten  P.M. — Lies  senseless,  unless  roused  ; 
features  more  collapsed ;  sclerotic  tunic  of 
eye  muck  saiFused ;  pulse  US,  very  weak 
indeed. 

Midnight. — No  improvement ;  heart's  ac- 
tion oppressed ;  pulse  l^s  feeble  and  flut- 
tering ;  tongue  flabby ;  general  expression 
more  sunk  ;  areola  of  more  leaden  hue  round 
lips  and  nose.  His  fate  was  now  considered 
certain;  several  gentlemen  within  the  last 
hour  having  left  him  with  the  impression  that 
he  was  moribund. 

As  every  thing  looked  so  unpromising,  ab- 
straction of  blood  was  determined  on  ;  both 
his  jugular  veins  were  opened,  a  vein  in  the 
foot  and  arm  likewise,  and  about  five  ounces 
of  dark  highly- carbonised  blood  were  drained 
and  squeezed  away  from  him.  During  this 
the  pulse  rose  to  t44,  and  was  very  weak 
and  small ;  but  it  soon  ffll  to  108,  and  the 
face  became  less  pinched  and  warmer ;  he 
struggled  much  during  the  bleeding,  but  soon 
relapsed  iuto  a  state  of  insensibility,  the 
breathing  being  oppressed,  and  varying  from 
12  to  16  in  a  minute.  He  took  freqaent 
small  doses  of  sp.  amm.  arom.  and  sp.  myris- 
tica ;  and  at  one  time,  after  taking  some 
gin  and  water,  he  vomited,  and  raised  him- 
self up  in  the  bed  during  the  effort.  The 
coma  again  came  on,  and  he  was  perfectly 
insensible,  most  probably  from  the  opium. 
An  enema  of  warm  salt  and  water  (about  a 
quart  in  quantity)  was  now  given  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  injection  of  it  (it  was  done  by  a  stomach 
syringe)  the  pulse  rose  perceptibly  in  power, 
and  was  from  1X2  to  IW ;  the  skin  beetme 
warmer  ,  respiration  20><3.  The  power  ^f 
deglutition  was  now  wholly  euspeaded,  and 
he  was  in  a  profound  lethargy,  the  tongue 
and  breath  being  warm*  Pupil  much  con- 
tracted; the  sclerotic  tunic  of  eye  greatly 
suffused.  Having  left  him  at  two  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  morning,  desiring  to  be  called  if  he 
awoke,  I  was  sent  for  at  half-past  five,  be 
having  been  then  awake  for  an  hour. 

Seven  a.m.  I  took  the  following  report  :— 
Countenance  is  regaining  its  fulness;  legs 
and  body  very  warm  and  dry,  as  are  also  the 
arms;  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  furred;  ur- 
gent thirst.  At  five  he  expelled  the  eneuM, 
and  passed  a  small,  brown,  fluid  motion, 
mixed  with  mucus,  and  of  a  slightly  feculent 
«mell.  His  pulse  was  ISO,  and  weak; 
.pupil  much  contracted;  eye  less  suffused, 
lias  just  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  tried  to 
seize  a  jug  of  milk  and  water  to  allay  his 
thirst ;  fauces  and  throat  pHfched ;  very 
slight  headache ;  little  uneasiness  in  each 
faypochondrium. 

Cal.  gr.  vj.  omni  horiiui  4tam  vicem. 

To  have  iQilk-and  water  as  a  beverage. 

Oaa  BM.->>Has  taken  four  doses  of  cak>>> 
mei  i  has  bad  another  notion  of  same  cha-" 
racter,  bat  mixed  with  several  bloody  specks  ; 
and  he  has  slight  bellyache,  chiefly  aboiii 
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epigastrium.  No  ncksHs  oor  headache; 
pulse  the  same ;  tongue  not  so  dry  ;  skin  not 
.80  harsh. 

Pulv.  Jalap,  gr.  x. 

Pot.  Supertait.  9j.  statim. 

He  rejected  this  immediately,  and  with  this 
a  little  green  bile ;  and  he  always  is  sick  if 
he  takes  jalap.  An  hour  after  this  he  took— 
01.  Ricini,  Jss. 
Liq.  Opii  Sed.  TTtiij* 
and  retained  it ;  and  repeated  it  at  five  p.m. 
He  has  taken  some  beef  tea  this  evening. 

Eight  P.M.— No  evacuation  f  has  passed 
about  a  Uble  spoonful  of  natural  looking 
"urine;  skin  hot,  bat  soft;  pulse  1  JO,  rather 
jerking;  much  thirst;  tongue  rough  but 
moist  Is  sleepy  from  fatigue ;  the  scle- 
TOtic  rather  suffused;  pupil  more  dilated; 
face  rather  flushed ;  belly  soft ;  thighs  ache ; 
general  expression  of  face  of  natural  fulness, 
wid  tranquil ;  breathes  hard,  but  is  hoarse. 
About  nine  he  passed  a  good  deal  of  offen- 
sive flatus,  aiid  a  very  small,  brown,  mucous 
stool,  of  an  offensively  feculent  smell.  Is  to 
take  gruel  occasionally. 

Eleven  P.M.— Is  sleepy,  as  if  fatigued; 
akin  not  so  hot  as  in  the  moning ;  pulse 
116,  with  good  action,  and  rather  full; 
breathes  easily ;  countenance  more  natural 
than  it  has  been  since  I  first  saw  him ;  no 
more  evacuation;  is  easy,  and  inclined  to 
sleep  soundly. 

To  take  when  he  awakes.  01.  Ricini,  ^ss. 
and  to  repeat  it  in  the  morning  if  ne- 
cessary. 
Wednesday,  1.5th.-Slept    a    good  deal 
trough  the  nishti   about  four  o'clock  he 
passed  a  fluid  brownish  stool,  feculent  in 
smell,  but  of  no  consistence ;  no  headache ; 
-skin  warm,  but  by  no  means  dry ;  tongue 
moist,  but  father fongh :  thirsty ;  lies  inclin- 
ed to  sleep ;  has  passed  more  uriue  with  his 
last  evacuauon  than  he  has  done  at  any  pre- 
vious time ;  pulse  1«0,  of  good  cbaraccer. 

Two  P.M. — He  ii  now  proceeding  favour* 
ably,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful termination. 

Bemarks.— Tlie  plan  of  treatment 
fint  iutended  in  the  fore^coi^K  case,  was 
the  exhibition  of  stimuli  and  the  al)- 
fitractioQ  of  blood,  coojoiutly ;  not  ao- 
tscipatin?  any  necessity  for  attending 
•principally  to  the  discharges.  We  were 
dittuaded  from  porsuio](tbe  abstraction 
of  Mood  (which  had  been  commenced) 
by  the  advice  of  a  gentleman,  as  is  re- 
lated :  and,  in  deference  to  his  opinion, 
stimuli  and  opiam  were  administered. 
The  anodyne,  it  will  be  agreed,  fully 
influenced  the  system,  but  ibe  remark- 
able feature  of  the  disease—"  the  de- 
preisiott,"— was  on  the  increase,  and  at 
night  the  origioal  plan  wai  resumed. 


I  pretend  not  to  determine  wfcat  w«s 
beneficial;  though,  if  1  mtghi  n^i* 
opinion,  it  ^vould  be,  that  reaction  tw*- 
lowed  as  a  consequence  of  the  relsrf 
given  to  the  circulation  by  the  ab»w- 
tion  of  even  the  small  quantity  of  btood. 

Next  morning,  the  blood  tpiDed  o»o 
the  bed  more  resembled  pitch  lb»a 
blood.  He  took,  durinz  the  first  ei^'ot 
hours,  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  «t 
spirits. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  c*ac  withwot 
including  in  it  the  name  of  my  fneod. 
Mr.  Tweedie,  as  a  tribute  doe  lo  htm  t*r 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  aaaistcd 
me  during  its  whole  course. 

Feb.  15,  eight  r.M.— A  Mitiic  acid  jaifp. 
which  was  prescribed  thia  moraiag,  W 
proved  grateful.  At  4  o'clock  be  had  & 
pretty  copious  feculent  dejectioA.  hif«r 
offensive,  and  coataifling  a  Urge  qpaattf}  ^ 
bile.  He  is  still  sleepy,  Pulso  lOB.  ** 
tongue  moist,  and  somewhat  wbat*;  sk» 
warm  and  peiapinble ;  ezpfeasioB  bappwt , 
less  thirst. 

Has  taken  beef-tea.    Tea  and  gmrt 

I6lh,  eleven  am.— Passed  a  good  wgk«. 
and  has  had  three  bilious  fecoleai  atoob  ;  u 
much  less  thirsty  ;  tongue  moest»  and  m^ 
more  natural ;  skin  a  little  above  tkcaaunl 
temperature;  pulse 88, soft,  drowawasa-* 
yet  worn  off;  no  uneasiness aboot  tbche*:. 
orine  free. 

la  directed  to  take  a  light  bread  pidduK. 
and  mutton  broth. 

Eight  P.M.— Instead  of  the  podding  wUrl 
was  ordered,  some  '*  batter"  poddL  g  i  • 
been  given  him,  but  it  instantly  osadc  ta« 
sick.  Cootinuf  s  sleepy ;  therv  la  wo  altvrv 
tion,  escept  that  his  tongue  ia  more  fom«>. 
and  disposed  to  be  rough  and  coated;  t«> 
evacuations  of  the  same  character,  trx* 
pate  and  free. 

17th,  twelve  o'clock.  —  Passed  a  c*^ 
night ;  skin  cool ;  puUe  74,  free  amJ  •^ 
tongue  moist,  and  though  a  little  furrrd.  ' 
mucb  less  so  than  it  was  last  night ;  thc*^ 
very  much  abated  ;  urine  free ;  bowvboprx 
Complains  of  tenesmus  ;  voice,  wrhich  kM 
been  hoarse,  ia  now  mora  aataiml ;  be  cav 
plains  very  bttle  to-day  of  tbo  pb^ryax. 
which  has  hitherto  beco  ia  paia  donaf  « 
gluiition. 

H  CreUB  Prep. 

Pttlv.  Gam.  Acae. 

Conf.  Arooiat.  a^  gr.  ▼• 

Aqun,  Jss. 
dtii  q  q.  hori  somead.  at  teaesBL  ogeaL 


P.S.— The  appUcatioB  of  a  mastatd  pn^ 
tjce  to  tht  epigastnam  oa  liondaf  b^^i 
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hat  not  been  sieDtlooed  in  the  report ;  it 
produced  no  effect.  A  ramonr  being  in  cir> 
ctilation  that  the  boy  had  eaten  iarxely  of 
carrot!  before  his  attack,  it  may  be  right  to 
add  chat  tuch  a  report  is  incorrect. 

The  oripn  of  this  lad's  disorder  is 
involved  in  an  obscurity  which  it  per- 
haps is  impossible  to  onrarel.  He  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  playing  about  the 
market,  and  with  other  boys  in  the 
Deighhonrhood,  and  has  also,  during 
his  holydays  of  the  past  week,  been 
amusing  himself  with  the  workmen  of 
the  old  London  bridge,  heinsr  likewise 
with  them  in  iheir  boats,  &c.  &c. 

Whether  he  has  been  exposed  to  any 
infected  cause  is  undecided.  His  father 
has  been  working  in  the  West  India 
JDocks  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  past 
week,  and  has  come  home  in  the  even- 
itig  through  Limehouse,'  Ratcliffe,  &c. 
lie  likewise  had  a  diarrhoea  at  the  time 
of  his  son's  seizure,  which,  however, 
subsided  after  a  cordial.  Another  son 
has  had  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
bowels;  and  his  sister,  having  been 
similarly  affected,  took  last  night  a  cre- 
taceous anodyne  draught,  as  her  diar- 
rhoea was  increasing,  and  she  was  com- 
plaining of  headache  and  abdominal  un- 
easinesa.    She  is  to-dav  quite  well. 

C.  G. 

FHday,  Feb.  ]7tb,  18S& 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  AM  happy  to  inform  you  the  mortality 
at  Musselburgh  has  been  daily  diminish- 
ing, though  there  are  still  a  great  many 
on  the  sick  list.  It  is  only  in  a  few  cases 
that  the  disease  is  so  clearly  marked,  as 
I  have  described  it  in  my  last  letter.  In 
many  there  have  been  precursory  symp- 
toms, as  head-ache,  dyspepsia,  and 
frentle  looseness;  these  were,  in  some 
iusUncet,  succeeded  by  the  irritable 
stage  in  which,  if  the  bowels  had  been 
relaxed,  vomiting  followed,  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  of  prostration.  In 
the  worst  cases  the  patient  was  usually 
attacked  without  any  previous  warning, 
with  all  the  severest  avmptoms  of  the 
second  stage,  considenng  himself  in  a 
atate  of  health,  till  severe  diarrhcaa, 
succeeded  by  vomiting,  came  on,  or  till 
tipasms  commenced,  and  became  gradu- 


ally more  intense:  in  these  extreme- 
cases  death  generally  closed  the  scene 
in  less  than  twelve  hours.  The  second' 
stage  assumed  two  different  forms,  the 
paralytic  and  the  spasmodic  f  the  spas- 
modic usually  attacking  the  young  and 
middle-aged,  and  the  paralytic  those- 
advanced  in  life  and  under  ten  years. 

As  I  was  at  Musselburgh  on  Saturday,. 
February  1 1 ,  during  the  entire  day,  and 
had  an  opportunity,  through  the  pOlite 
attention  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  seeing 
a  great  many  cases,  I  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  sending  vou  an  abridged  state- 
ment of  some  of  them,  which  I  took 
down  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient,  in 
company  with  Mr.  R.. 
•  Cabs  I.— A  man,  past  sixty,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  this  morning- 
has  been  complaining  for  a  week  of 
general  debility,  and  has,  during  thia 
time,  been  relaxed  in  his  bowels.  On 
admission  his  surface  was  cold,  the  hands 
and  feet  shrivelled,  and  rather  livid,, 
especially  the  last  joint  of  the  fingers ;. 
his  eyes  were  Aunk,  erected,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  a  diffuse  lividity;  his  lips- 
were  rather  blue,  and  bis  expression 
wa^  anxious  and  ghastly ;  the  pulse  of 
radial  arteries  was  weak,  about  60— of 
carotid  and  femoral  at  the  groin- fuller,, 
but  imperceptible  in  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial ;  the  heart's  impulse  ia- 
weak,  the  resfiiration  laborious,  and, 
during  inspiration,  painful.  He  com- 
plains of  spasmodic  pain  at  epigastrium' 
and  umbilicus,  and  of  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  inferior  extremities.  He- 
was  very  restless;  he  appeared  ta  lie 
gradually  sinking  when  I  left  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  expression  was  more  anxions, 
and  the  pulse  more  feeble.  Treatment: 
friction  with  coarse  bair-cloth  and  warn» 
oil  of  turpentine,  heatied  bottles  to  lower 
extremities,  and  warm  brandy  and  water. 

Cask  H.— A  woman,  aged  40,  wat* 
received  into  the  hospital  at  five  in  the 
evening:  she  felt  unwell  in  the  fore- 
noon, but  had  no  previous  purging  or 
vomiting.  The  symptoms  on  admission 
were,  face  very  cola,  cephalalgia,  palse 
very  feeble,  no  purging  or  vomiting, 
cramps  severe  of  lower  extremities. 
Treatment,  a  pint  of  water  at  temp.  32^ 
Reaum.,  containing  dO^drops  of  tincture 
of  opium,  and  15  drops  of  tincture  of 
camp.,  was  transfused^,  in  a  very  able 
manner,  by  M.  Delpcch.  «  No.  blood 
was  previously  abstracted,  but  one  or 
two  dr&chms  trickled  away  from  tba 
open  orifice  o£  tfae^  Tiiiii.^   Tlie  mman 
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seemed  to  revive  for  two  or  three  boare 
ailerllieiopeMtion,  but  she  died  conui- 
t9S€-  el  2  A.  M.  tbe  following  tnoctHD^.  1 
procured  the  bUtory  of  thit  case  from 
tbe  medtoalattendtolaikd  nurse.  Trana- 
fmioa  was  tried  iit  another  case— a  stoui 
mcn»  bulfitUriL 

Ca8b  111.*- Walter  Brown,  set.  23, 
wat  seized  oa  Monday  n^ht  with 
)>ttr|(iii^,  succeeded,  by  a  vomit  of  a.  fluid 
similar  to  soap  wasbiogv^  was  restless 
during  the  iiiKht,  and  very  oold.  On 
Tuesday  morning  the  sym|iu>n8  were, 
lips  blue,  eyes  sunk,  expression  anxious, 
surface  very  cold,  not  blue,  cramps  of 
lega,  fingers,  and  thighs  severe,  pulse  of 
radial  artery  feeble,,  purging  and  vomit- 
ing continue.  Bled  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing to  Jxx,  bleed  drawn  nearly  natural, 
spasms  greatly  relieved  by  the  bleeding. 
Was  ordered  an  ounce  of  brandy  in  hot 
water,.and  a  pill,  containing  opti  ^r.j., 
to  be  taken  if  tbe  purging  continued 
severe ;  and  external  beat  was  applied 
to  feet  and  trunk.  Wednesday.— 
Great  irritability  of  stomach,  thirst 
extreme ;  beat  of  surfhce  rather  higher 
than  natural;  has  taken  a  small. qoan- 
iity  of  cold  water,  which.he  immediately 
vomited  9  puUe  natural ;  took  two 
grains  of  opium  in  the  course  of  eight- 
noure ;  no  purging  sinee  Tuesday  nighti 
Ordered  bor^  decubitus  cal.  grs.  ij. 
Thursday. — Irntability  of  stomach  con- 
tinues ;  thirst  extreme ;  rinses  his  month 
wdth  cold  water,  but  does  not  swallow 
any  fluid;  one  offensive  stool;  pulse 
natural.  Friday .-^^tomaoh  less,  irrita*- 
ble ;  has  taken  a  little  tea,  but  no  solid 
food;  bowels  confined.  Saturday.—- 
Coontenance  cheerful ;  heat  of  skin  na- 
tund ;  pulse  fnll,  not  accelerated  ;  sto* 
mach  less  irritable,  but  has  taken  no 
solid  food  since  the  attack ;  bowels  con- 
stipated. Ordered  cal.  grs.  v.  borft  de- 
eobitus.  I  think  this  man  nearly  con- 
valescent. 

Cask  1  V.-T-£liz.  Scott,  about  40,  was 
seized  at  six  o'clock  in  tbe  morning 
with  coldness,  agitation,  and  restless- 
aess.  At  11  a.m.  diarrhma  com- 
menced, and  she  fell  down  from  appa- 
rent debility,  but  has  not  vomited, 
i^m  this  time  she  became  gradually 
worse ;  and  at  4  a.  m.  she  was  in  a  state 
Qf  extreme  collapse,  her  voice  was  in<- 
audible,  and  her  aspect  cadaverous.  Her 
eyes  were  everted  and  sunk,  and  the 
ourcttmecribed  blnenese  waa<  very  re- 
markable: her  lips,  Augers,  and  nails, 
vem  also  very  livid  f  and  the  pulse  wi|» 


gene  in  meet  6f  Am  arteriet.  Tru- 
meat :  brandy  and  opinno,  extemai  be«u 
and  friction.      Died   at    nine    in    Lx 

evening. 

Case  V.— Geonye  Scott,  set.  38,  fcof- 
band  of  the  above.  Symptoma :  diair- 
rbma,  to  the  extent  of  several  loose  eva- 
cuations on  Sunday  evening,  whirls  coa> 
tinned  till  Monday  morning ;  at  vrhki 
time  tbe  spasms  became  severe  is  fen 
and  feet,  accompanied  with  g:reat  ccne- 
ral  coldness,  and  severe  twiatini^  paus 
at  epigastrium  and  umkiUctts;  pulie 
of  the  radial  artery  weaker  than  asta- 
ral ;  lips  blue,  but  colour  of  bands  as4 
feet  natural;  coiinteoanee  exareniree^ 
anxiety.  Treatment:  bled  te  xxx, 
blood  extracted  darker  than  natm^ 
Tbe  depletion  was  followed  by  grenS  re- 
lief of  spasms.  Tbe  beat  gradoallj  re- 
turned, and  tbe  purging  subaided. '  He 
vomited*  for  the  first  time,  three  boa» 
after  tlie  i deeding.  Has  taken  two  pHls, 
one  on  Monday,  the  other  ihe  day  foW 
lowingi  each  containing  ca].  grs.  if.* 
opil  gr.  ss.  Thirst  during  his  ilbieas 
extreme;  and  the  urine  wasfinssed  with 
difficultjTt  and  in  very  small  quantity. 
Was  sitting  up  on  tbe  WedneMSMr  (ol- 
hawing  his  attack,  and  well  enough  m 
extract  by  manducation  the  juiee  of  a 
beef-steak,  but  be  did  not  swalloiv  the 
fibrous  portion. 

Case  VI.— George  Tait,  a^ed  40, 
weaver,  of  spare  habit,  had  five  loose 
stools  prior. to  his  illoesst,  but  no  vomit- 
ing or  other  complaint.  The  following 
morning  he  was  seized  unawares  nith 
severe  cramps  in  right  leg  and  arm, 
accompanied  with  a  spasmodic  pain 
at  umbilicus  and  epigastrium,  which 
shoots  to  the  heart  and*  down  tbe 
spine.  Has  ejected  from  tbe  stomach 
a  fluid  like  water,  and  passed  several 
liquid  light-coloured  ofirensive  stooh. 
Tbe  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  livid 
zone,  and  depressed  in  their  orbits; 
lips  blue ;  eountenance  vacant  and 
anxious ;  surface  .of  the  body  bedewed 
with  a  cold  perspiration ;  pulse  of  ra- 
dial artery  very  indistinct  and  small. 
Treatment:  bled  to  Jxvj.;  blooil  drawn 
darker  than  natural,  and  followed  by 
immediate  relief  of  pain  at  heart  an<i 
spasms.  To  have  ^.  brandy  in  hot 
water,  and  to  be  repeated  at  intervals 
every  two  hours  till  the  heat  is  restored 
to  the  surface.  The  purgin{;  contmued, 
for  which  he  took  puIv.Opu  gr.  j.  and 
repeated  it  the  following  day,  mchjj. 
of^d.  ricini.    There  was  extreme  thirst 
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fto  loVT'day^  iubBeqnent  tatbe  fMack^ 
MiT  1w  took  no  loud  food  till  the  fiftb 
day.    CoDvaleseent. 

Cask  VI I.— Gcorgre  Scott,  son  of  the 
above,  four  years  old,  was  taken  ill  at 
live  ID  the  morning  with  severe  vomiting 
and  purging :  his  face  and  lips  became 
as  white  as  paper;  his  eyes  were  sunk 
in  their  sockets,  everted,  and  half  open; 
tber*  were  no  spasms;  the  pulse  wa« 
distingui^able ;  and  he  remained  mo* 
tioulesS'  till  death,  which  took  place- at 
10  A.M.  five  hours  after  the  attack. 
Treatment:  warm  bath,  mustard  blis- 
ter to  the  spine,  and  one  pill  was  given 
{roatinnally^  Cal.  gr«  ij.  Opii.  gr.  ss. 

Cabs  Ylll.— An  infant,  22  months 
old,  was,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  dis^ 
turbed  with  a  bowel  complaint,  which 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  was  succeeded  by  vomiting 
of  a  white  watery  fluid :  the  alvine  eva- 
cuations resembled  gruel.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  surface  was  extremely  cold,  the 
eyes  depressed  and  everted,  the  face 
livid,  and  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in 
the  radial  arteries  t  there  were  slight 
apasms,  accompanied  with  muscular 
contraction  about  the  umbilicus.  The 
child,  to  use  the  mother's  expression, 
squeaked  at  intervals.  The  little  suf- 
ferer died  in  the  evening,  and  was  quite 
well  the  preceding  day.  The  vomiting 
subsided  before  death,  which  was  placid. 
Treatment :  warm  bath,  external  heat, 
and  a  pill  of  Cal.  grs.  ii.,  Opii,  gr.  ss. 

As  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
descriptions  the  disease  assumes  a  cha- 
racter very  dissimilar  in  intensity,  du- 
ration, and  symptoms,  so  ought  the 
treatment  to  be  regulated  accordingly  ; 
though,  judging  from  a  comparison  of 
cases,  and  the  general  opinion  of  prac- 
tical physicians  who  have  treated  cho- 
lera,! verily  believe  bleedinj;  judiciously 
employed,  is  the  very  best  smgle  remedy 
in  the  second  stage,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  although!  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  vital  powers  have  in 
some  extreme  cases  received  so  severe 
and  sudden  an  injury  as  to  be  insuscep- 
tible of  the  agency  of  any  sensitive 
power  which  the  genius  of  man,  or  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  has  hitherto  disco- 
vered. 

At  an  autopsy  which  took  place  at 
Queensbury  house,  Feb.  9th,  the  sub* 
jeet  being  an  old  drunken  woman,  who 
died  of  cholera,  there  were  no  particular 
Boifa&d  appearances  ;  tlie  mucous  mem- 


brane of  tbe  stomiich  and  bowels  waa 
rather  softer  than  natural,  but  there- 
was  no  yaecttlarity  at  pyloric  orifice  of 
stomach  or  elsewhere,  and  in  the  bniit^ 
there  was  neither  softening,  hardening, 
effusion,  fibrinous  deposit,  or  any  marks- 
of  inflammatory  action.  The  veins 
were  rather  engorged.  The  spine  was 
not  opened.  1  cannot  conclude  this 
letter  without  exprcbsing  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  metror 
polis  will  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
Edinburgh  Board  of  Health,  to  whom^ 
as  a  body,  for  their  wise  and  active  eXff> 
ertions,  every  individual  of  this  city 
ought  to  feel  extremely  indebted.  The 
Musselburgh  Board  have  followed  their 
example,  and  they  have  an  excellent 
hospital,  capable  of  holding  from  20  to 
80  invalids. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,  ' 
J.  Knapp. 


P.S. — In  the  worst  cases  of  cholera, 
where  the  disease  comes  on  so  suddenly 
as  almost  instantly  to  threaten  annihila- 
tion, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  8pii- 
ritus  Ammonias  8uccinatus  might  be  the 
best  stimulant,  reasoning  from  its  well- 
knovvn  efficacy  in  rousing  tbe  dormant 
ntal  powers  after  Uie  injury  sustained 
by  them  from  the  bite  of  the  rattle^ 
snake. 

Two  cases  of  cholera  have  taken 
place  at  Porto-Bello ;  one  of  the  per- 
sons attacked  is  dead.  The  report  at 
Edinburgh  this  day,  Tuesday  14th,  is, 
total  cases,  12 ;  deaths,  /• 

Latest  Musselburgh  lUport— In  tbe 
course  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  no  loss 
than  40  or  50  patients  will  be  Hruck  off 
the  sick  list :  out  of  400  patfienis,  in 
whom  the  cholera  has  proceeded  to  the 
state  of  collapse,  more  than  half*  have 
recovered.  From  the  commencement 
it  is  supposed  that  nearly  1000  cases 
have  been  under  medical  treatment;  but 
great  care  has  been  taken  that  none  have 
been  admitted  on  the  report  uoli^sa  la- 
bouring under  vomiting  and  diarrhcsa, 
wiih  tpmtnu,  or  rtdkced  to  a  tiiUt  of  * 
collapse. 

A  post-mortem  examination  by  Dr. 
Llanste,  took  place  at  Musselburgls 
yesterday,  Monday,  13th  Feb.  Nothing 
was  discovered  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Total  cases,  416 ;  deaths,  182 ;  cures,. 
169. 
On  Sunday  there  were  seven  cases  at 
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Ooigball,    near  '  Alnsstlbui^gli ;  .  two 
fatal. 

Preston  Pans— total  ca«e8y  98;  total 
deaths,  18. 

ToMday  eTenln;,  Feb.  U,  18S2. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  OX  CHOLERA. 

The  following;  extracts  are  taken  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  White  (Physi- 
cian to  the  Gateshead  Cholera  Hospi- 
tal) to  the  Rev.  J.  Colllnsofn,  Rector  of 
Gateihcad  ♦.  We  have  prefixed  head- 
ings, to  make  them  more  pointed. 

Diarrhaa  foUowed  by  Consttpatwi-^Premoni' 
tory  Symptoms. 
In  speaking  of  premonitory  tymptoms,  I 
m^y  here  define  what  I  mean  by  that  term. 
The  first  and  most  general  is  diarrhoea  ;  the  ' 
evacaations  at  tbe  commencement  of  a  dark- 
browii  or  blackish  hue,  gradaally  becoming 
less  and  less  feculent,  until  they  assume  the 
general  appearance  of  dirty  water.    Slight 
cramps,  most  frequently  of  the  toes,  twitch* 
ings  in  the  abdomen,  with  giddiness  and 
sickness,  occasionally  accompany  it.    With- 
in six  or  8e?en  dajra  after  tJie  cessation  of 
such  purging,  when' it  abates  withontche  in- 
terference of  art,  I  should  consider  the  re- 
quisite remedies  aa  impejioosly  demanded, 
haTing  witnessed  several  cases  of  .cholera 
occurring  daring  that  period.    At  a  more 
subsequent  period  of  tbe  irruption,  I  would 
call  particular  attention  to  a  state  directly 
the  reyerse  of  this,  where  no  diarrhoea,  hu 
obainate  coitiveneu  prevails.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, purgatives,  sometimes  of  a  dras* 
tic  nature,  are  resorted  to.     A  favourite 
medicine  of  this  kind  is  the  pill  cocbie,  a 
compound  of  scammony,  jalap,  calomel,  and 
aloes.    When  the  bowels  are  acted  upon  by 
these  remedies,  the  dejections  (daring  this 
time  black  and  horribly  ofiTensive)  retain  their 
unheal  thy  qualities.      After  a    longer  or  a 
shorter  duration  of  this  torpidity  of  the  tn(€«- 
tines,  the  disease  suddenly  appenn. 

Premonitory  Symptoms  give  due  warning, 
Tht  change  from  perfect  to  diseased  action  of 
the  boweis  is  never  so  speedy  but  iu  stages  may  be 
nfitieed.  By  due  attention  to  these  indiea- 
rions,  the  necessity  having  been  duly  en- 
forced, the  whole  body  of  the  attendants  at 
the  Gateshead  hospital  escaped,;  though 
many  of  them  experienced  such  symptoms  as 
obviously  threatened  the  disease. 


premonitory  sytaptoav.  I  bcff  iboH  p^ 
cularly  to  enforce  ihe  benefit  derireaUefm 
washing  the  whole  body  with  mmtm  wai^ 
and  afterwards  prodocing  a  genial  glow  o^ 
tbe  surface  by  friction  with  cause  cfo(h&.  1 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  for  two  i^ 
sons  :— First,  from  the  known  tjmnpm^jh- 
tween  the  stomach  and  boweJa  and  the  fika 
and,  secondly,  because  I  am  of  opimoB  tk: 
a  strong  infecting  mediam  exi^a  in  the  £!i 
allowed  to  accumuhite  npon  -  the  pgwoes  d 
the  poor,  their  clothes  abaoirbiDg  the  wnam 
exhalations  that  float'  aroond  in  a  coDtsai- 
nated  atmosphere,  thna  prmeatiitg  to  the  ca- 
taneous  pores,  if  I  may  so  ezpresa  lajselC  s 
perfect  plaister  of  infection. 

Ught  supposed  to  have  a  DianfiKtimg  Pf^ptrte. 
I  have  seen  the  disease  ia  the  cleaaiiac 
bouses ;  in  the  best  ventilated  situadow;  a 
places  from  which  day's  richest  ligbt  is  new 
intercepted.  I  have  apokcn  here  of  b^ 
because  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  pos. 
sesses  a  strong  disinfecting  power.  I  caeaei 
now  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  leassM 
that  have  influenced  thia  concloeioa;  kei 
shall  merely  state,  that  T  have  observed  the 
deadliest  type  in  the  darkest  dwelliage. 

Efficacy  rfEnenurta  of  Warm  WmUr, 
Injections  of  three  or  four  pints  of  wan 
water,  with  or  without  laudannm,  accofdiag 
to  the  indications,  should  be  as  fi^qoentl; 
thrown  into  tbe  rectum  with  a  fomng  sy- 
ringe, and  restrained  there,  if  neeesaaiT.  if 
mechanical  means. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  large  in- 
jections of  warm  water.  They  shoald  be 
frequently  repeated.  I  have  known  the  ge- 
neral nnf-asiness,  pain,  and  occasionaHy  the 
sicknefts,  vanish  upon  its  use,  ere  the  instxa- 
ment  has  been  withdrawn. 

Cold  Water  not  /a/unbtit. 
I  have  witnessed  great  reloctanca  to  tiM 
administration  of  cold  water,  when  the  thirst 
has  been  excruciating.  I  Lave  always  al- 
lowed it,  in  ^oeral  slightly  coloured  with 
brandy,  both  m  this  stage  and  the  ancceed- 
ing  one  of  collapse,  and  never  saw  ill  eflVctf 
result  from  the  indulgence.  I  siDcerelj  trust 
this  prejudice  will  yield  j  for  I  have  never 
seen  gratification  more  intense  than  when 
this  desire  has  been  complied  with.  Namre't 
instinctive  voice  demands  it,  and  sdeoce 
every  day  discovers  how  seldom  ahe  demands 
in  vain. 


Advantage  rf  Ablution  and  Frictions. 
To' come,  then,  to  the  treatment  of  those 


„•  ^oW^'htd  by  Mackesiie,'Newiiasftle ;  nold  by 
Hffbley,  London. 


Caution  as  ia  Diognaeia. 
Prior  to  death,  when  it  takes  phi<9e  doriag 
this  stage,  tbe  disease  sometimes  amnmes  k 
ferm  well  calculated  to  deceive  those  not 
acquainted  with  it«  character.  The  pnlse 
risee»  the  skin-  becomes  wnras  and  coveied 
withpvapiration,  the  patient  eapreasea  his 
relief;  an^,  perhaps,  his  fall  anycipatioii  of 
recovery :  in  Sn  hour  or  two,  all  is  over. 


DR.  GIBSON  8  REPORT  ON  CHOLERA. 


BhuneuhMmOeititf^ClutMetiriMiie: 

The  bbenef  g,  so  peculiar  to  this  <&teaM  in 
othor.coantries*  bat  iiotJbe«n»  bymoymevia, 
a  general  cbarecteristic  in  this.  In  not  one 
instance  in  ten,  bas  it  assumed  tbat  form. 
The  ikin  of  tbe  bands  and  face  often  become 
of  A  biownisb  boe. 

Choleric  Voice* 

In  tbe  most  deadly  fonn  of  cbolera  tbere 
is  a  tone  of  voice,  a  wail,  wbicb  once  beard, 
can  never  be  mistaken  ',  to  bim,  upon  whose 
ear  it  bas  fallen  in  tbe  accents  of  angnisb,  it 
can  nevfr  be  forj^otteo.  I  bave  always  found 
it  tbe  certain  prognostic  of  deatb. 

Appmranet  if  Tongvt  m  Ccnteeutioe  Fever, 

The  tonfne  tbrongbout  is  most  frequently 
moist,'  and  sometimes  coated.  In  general, 
however,  as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Glenton, 
it  presents  a  red  appearance,  similar  to  what 
is  seen  in  eruptive  fe? ers.  Sometimes  tbe 
redness  is  oonfined  to  the  tip  and  edges. 
This  is  tbe  time  at  wbicb,  in  my  opinion,  tbe 
lancet  may  be  most  advantageously  used. 


Dr.  Gibmn't  Repert  on  the  TreaimeiU  of  Cho-, 
i&a  in  the  North  of  England, 

Da.  Otasow,  who  baa  lately  retnmed  from 
Newcastle-opon  Tyne,  bas  laid  a  report  be- 
fore tbe  Central  Board  of  Health,  on  tbe  re- 
mits of  Ae  variou*  therapeutic  measures 
which  be  had  recoorse  to  in  tbe  treatment  of 
cholera  in  tbe  districts  lately  under  bis  s^- 
|Mrrintendance. 

Dr.  Gibson  divides  tbe  disease  into  three 
•tages— namely,  dianboea,  collapse,  ahd 
consecutive  or  re-active  fever ;  and  be  de- 
tails the  mode  of  treatment  applicable  to 
each  of  these  individual  periods.  In  the 
£rst,  he  informs  the;  Board,  that,  in  young 
jind  comparatively  robust  persons,  an  early 
bleeding,  in  quantity  proportional  to  the  age 
and*  constitutional  'strength  of  the  patient, 
wae  attended  with  good  effecU,  especially 
in  the  case  in  which  pain  was  experiroced 
on  pressure  of  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Gibson 
furthct  states,  that  calomel,  in  doses  of  two 
gmins^  with  a  aizth  of  a  grain  of  opium, 
when  prescribed  every  two  hours  until  tbe 
sixth  time,  and  followed  op  by  a  small  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  Gregory's  mixture,  was 
found  of  eminent  service  in  allfiying  tbe  ur* 
gent  tendency  to  purging,  and  in  restoring 
the  secretions  of  tbe  intestinal  canal.  When 
tbe  purging  was  obstinate.  Dr.  G.  reports 
that  ^alk  mixture  and  landaanm  were  pr«T 
scribed  with  tb^  best  effects.  At  tbe.same 
time  tbat  ibese  measures  were  practised, 
attention  was   paid   to  the  state  of  diet. 


clothing.  Ice.  of  the  patients,  and  they  were 
directed  to  abstain  altogether  from  spiritn- 
one  or  fermented  liquors,  lliis  mode  of 
treatment.  Dr.  Gibson  continues,  was  gene- 
rally successful  in  a  few  days,  and  he  ex- 
presses bis  conviction  tbat  it  frequently  pre- 
tented  tbe  malady  from  running  on  into  the 
period  of  collajue. 

This  stage  of  the  disease  Dr.  Gibson 
would  define,  or  rather  describe,  as  being 
composed  of  a  group  of  three  of  any  of  tbe 
subsequent  symptoms,  *'  vomiting,  purging, 
and  prostration  of  strength,  occurring  simol* 
taneoosly,  or  in  rapid  succession,  with  sink- 
ing of  tbe  vital  powers.'*  Such  were  the 
phenomena,  varying  of  courpe  in  intensity, 
exhibited  by  this  stage  in  all  tbe  cases 
wbicb  came  under  hospital  treatment  The 
practice  adopted,  ip  Sunderl^d  under  these 
circumstances,  consisted  in  venesection,  if 
tbe  pulse  could  be  felt ;  so  suddenly,  how- 
ever, was  tbe  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
overpowered  in  many  cases,  tbat  detraction 
of  blood  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. Where  the  pulse  is  strone  and  the 
spasms  severe.  Dr.  Gibson  thinks  that  vene- 
section should  be  practised  as  a  general  rule, 
but  be  acknowlenges  that  he  has  seen  the 
disease  run  a  rapid  and  fatal  course  in  seve- 
ral cases  suitable  to  this  proceeding,  and 
where  it  bad  been  fbllv  and  fairly  tried.       ' 

Dr.  Gibson  also  dwells  at  considerable 
length  on  tbe  employment  of  mustard  emetics. 
in  tbe  oollapee  stage;  he  states,  that  he 
found  this  remedy  to  prodoce  full  vomiting 
very  effectually  when  administered  in  the 
doee  of  two  drachms,  or  a  dessert  spoonful 
in  six  or  eight  ouneesnf  water,  and  be  adds 
tbat  it  bas  been  given  in  many  instance* 
with  decided  benefit;  in  short,  together 
with  a  timely  bleeding,  it  constitutes  a  very 
important  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  this  suge  of  the  disease,  the  patient* 
according  to  Or.  Gibson,  eomplaha  most  of 
the  spasms  or  irregular  actions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  tbe  extremities;  Provided  the  sto- 
mach retains  its  vitality,  be  considers  the 
mustsrd  emeric  of  much  value  at  this  time ; 
and  he  further  strongly  recommends  the  in- 
jection of  one  or  two  pounds  of  warm  water,, 
containing  one  drachm  of  laudanum,  thrown 
in  with  such  force  as  to  fill  tbe  whole  colon 
and  rectum.  This  acts,  he  conceives,  as  a 
warm  internal  fomentation,  and  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  Dr.  Gibson  dwells  parti., 
colarly  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  or  in- 
creasing tbe  heat  of  the  booy  by  artificial 
means,  and  he  recommends  a  novel  appara- 
ratas  for  this  purpose — vix.  a  series  of  tin. 
boxes  made  to  fit  the  limbs  and  surface  of  . 
the  body.  One  of  these  vessels  is  contrived 
to  cover  the  wh^e  of  the  abdomen;  two 
wedge-shaped  boxes  fit  the  back  and  meet 
at  the  spine. 

Dr.  Gibeoo  has  seen  no  benefit  to  (he  pa- 
tieott  from  friction,  and  he  lameats  to  add» 
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iABttifln]r  ct  flic^  Iwntap  eogaged  in  1l»  j»e«^ 
fbnnftiice  fell  Tiotmit  to  the  disease.  Laatff/ 
1h.  G.  recomn'eiKto  tliat  any-  gastric  )ft'ita*> 
tiim  iemaiDiiig«{h>m  tbecold  stage  Aboold  be^ 
met  by  a  dose  of  fifty  or  sixty  drops  of  4iiiida^ 
sum,  with  a  little  brandy*  or  otherspirit. 

On  the-trefttmefltot  the  ferer  stage/  Dr. 
Gibson  does  not  offer  very  lengthened  re« 
marks.  -He  advises  it  to  be  coodocted  on 
senerat  professional  principles.  He  states; 
SoweTer»  that  bladders  of  coldxrater  applitod- 
totltt^  bead  t^re>  espedaNy  HMfol,  tad  that 
calomel,  combinpd  with  James's  powder,  was 
also  of  benefit  Dr.  Gibson  aiet  with  no  case 
of  recovery  from  collapse  without  the  super- 
vention of  fsver. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  February  18,  1832: 


<*  Ucet  onnibai,  licet  etiws  mlbl,  dignttatem  ^r- 
iUMedie^  tueri}  potestas  modo  reoTendi  In  pub- 
llcttxa  iltfdlcendlpertctilam  DonrecnsO'**— Cicbbo. 


CHOLERA  IN  LONDON-GOVERN-. 
M£NT  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

Tub  formal  announcement  of  Cholera  ia 
London  has  destroyed  the  dreams  of 
those  who  were  impressed  with  the  flaU 
tanug  beti«f  that  the  disease  was  ejtdu- 
sively  bent  on  the  discovery  of  the 
''  north-west  passage.*'  The  event  also 
establishes  tlie  traUt  of  our  prediction), 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  malady  would  find  the 
metropolis  unprepared,  for  iu  visitation. 
Panic-is  the  result,  and  hurry  and  con- 
fusion are  the  order  of  the  day.  This,. 
in  fact,,  has  generally  been  the  case 
under  similar  circumstances:  people 
are  alarmed  at  the  first  decided  step, 
which  the  disease  makes  towards*  them^ 
—then  forget  their  fears  if  the  malady 
does  not  instantly  apiiear— and  their  ter- 
rors-  are  only  awakened  again,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  enemy  being  already 
among  them..  The.  extent  to  which  ez<^ 
aggerated  apprehension,  mid  its  atten- 
dant evils,  may  be  prevented,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  composure,  and  all 
ito  benefitt,  can  be  restcKred^  are  in  pro* 


portion  t&  the«ejifidtee4  ^  4he  fMfr 
ia  tb«4iutborities  appointed   to  vfua 
over  their  safety,  and.  tbe  j^if^wnr 
good  faith,  and  discretion,  with  whkh 
tho^iuoctionaries  dischaqee  Uicir  as- 
mentous  trust.    To  saytlmt  io  Loste 
our  Government  Boards  of  Health  htre 
carried  with  them  that  confi<fiiig  defr- 
rence  so  essential  to  the  fulfiliDeDt  ^ 
their  measures,  would  be    to  make  a 
assertion  notoriously  al  Tariaace  «ii4 
the   fscts.    The   first  Boar^    sooaded 
a   precipitate    alarm,     calcalated     u 
fright   the   isle  from    its     propiiett, 
holding  out  the  prospect   of   saaitaiy 
cordons  and  relentless  qtiarantine,  ti/^. 
ctited  with  all  thMJgour  of  military  dis- 
cipline, and  literally  enforced   at  d»e 
point   of  the   bayonet.     The     resak 
provedthat  such  messttras^  even  if  other- 
wise advisable,  were  incompatible  witb 
the  state  of  society  in  this  cooDtfj,  aB4 
experience  has  fully  proved  with  regsid 
to  others— not,  indeed,  that  the  disease 
might  not  in  particular  instances  be  ar- 
rested,  or  rather,  perhaps^  escladed— 
but  that  the  prohitntion  ofall  interronne 
has  invariably  failed,  oa  the  great  scale, 
when  applwd  to  nations;    Bot  if.  eteo 
in  those  countries  where  the  govern- 
ment i&  armed  with  despotic  power, 
and  where  the  presence  of  the  pcstiiencc 
gave  ocular  proof  of  the  danger,  every 
attempt  at  coercive  exclosioa  ultimately 
Med,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  the  contemplation  of  a  similar 
system  at  home,  though  but  aa  a  possi- 
ble contingency,  should  have  roused  the 
jealousy  of  his  Majesty's  lieges,  who  at 
all  times  would  prefer  periloiu  freedon 
to  safety  attended  with  constraint. 

Whether,  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  ministers  that  the  urgeoqr  «l  the 
case  did  not  warrant  die  rigoor  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  them,  or  from  an 
apprehension  that  the.  very,  attempt  ia  a 
mercantile«oantry  would  prove  an  evil 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  one  it  was 
intended  tQ  avert,  w^  know  not;  bat  a 
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Mw:Boud  Wftsappoia^y  whMe  deter.-, 
■UMtMMi.il  obrkiiiBly  waiy  from  the  very^ 
outlet,  to  afoid  the  rook  which  had 
proved  &tal  to  their  predetessors.  Pro- 
feeoiog  tlie  aaia^  general  opiniona  as-  ta 
the  iafeelrioua  nature  of  the  disease,  tfaojr 
yet  shortened  the  duration  of  the  quarao- 
two  which  had  been  proposed,  and  al 
once  declared  themselves  against  aU 
coercive  attempts  at  isolating  the  dis-^ 
ease.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  thai 
notwithstanding  these  conciliatory  mea^ 
sujces,  the  Central  Board  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  the  concessions  just  mentioned 
were  regarded,  by  many  aa  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  tenor  of 
the  reports  whieh^  the  medical  commia^ 
eioners  had  transmitted  from  abroad^ 
However  this  may  be,  they  do  not  seem 
to  b&vt^  possessed  either  the  moral  in^ 
fluence,  or  the  legal  authority,  necessary 
10  give  weight  to  their  recommendations ; 
hence  their  suggestioas  were  frequently 
disregarded,  and  their  strongest  injunc-* 
tloos^ovaded.  The  result  of  all  this  has 
been,thaft  theannoiincement  of  the  disease 
among  us,  found  the  metropolis  lamen« 
tably  unprovided  for  such  an  event ;  an 
announcement,  indeed,  which  took  the 
public  the  more  completely  by  surprise^ 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  otficially.  stated,* 
less  than  forty-eight  hours  previously, 
that'  the  precautions  adopted  had  been 
e&otoal  in  preventing  the  introduciion 
of  the  disease. 

The  proclamation  of  a  pestilence,  un- 
accompanied by  the  assurance  of  prepa« 
rations  adequate  to  the  emergency  hav^ 
iog  been  made,  most  always  be  attended 
with  serious  apprebeosiou ;  and  that 
such  arrangements  had  not  been  effect** 
ed,  and  that  sufficient  attention  had  not 
beea  directed  to  the  subject,  is  demons 
strated  by  the  extraordinary  preoipitar 
Uon  with,  which  a  Bill*  has  been  pasted, 
though  the  calamity  which  i&  now  sttd 
so  imperatively  to  require  it  haa  already 

*  Sec  so  abstract  of  this  Bill,  p.  773. 


been  of  ^'  ipootbh  d|ir■ticfft•^  we  8l4 
lude,  of  Gou^,  .tb  the '  declared  £xi8t*i 
ence  of  the  disease  in  the  Nortfi  of 
England.  The  evil  tvhich  may^  result 
from  this  absence  o^precoacerled'  mea^ 
sures  most  be  very  much  dependent  upoo 
the  rapidity,  or  otherwise,  with  which  tho 
cholera  may  spread  :  ifit  does  so  rapidly^ 
tlie  consequences  must  Ji)edisa8trous'>  3]|<i 
asmuch  as  all  the  measurea  emanatibfp 
from  authority  proceed  upon-  the  sup-r 
position  that  the  malidy  is  contagious, 
(the*  opinion  in  which  we  participate) 
and  has  thus  naturally  led  to  resolutions 
at  most  of  the  general  hospittds^  peobi^ 
biting  the  admission  of  its  viotims  witb^ 
in  their  walls,  ere  other  receptacles 
bad  yet  been  provided  for  their  re« 
eeptioo.  We  confess,  however,  thai 
though  the  announcement  of  cho« 
lera  in  London  would'  have  bcen^  less 
alarming  had  it  been  accompanied 
by  a  notification  that  every  neces- 
sary preparation  had  already  been 
made,  still  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
such  ungovernable  speed  in  its  exten- 
sion as  to  outstrip  the  arrangements 
now.  at  length  in  progress.  The  or atoni 
of  our  vestries  have  discovered  that 
something  more  is  required  than  to 
make  speeches,  and  have  set  in  earnest 
about  the  necessary  provisions*  In 
most  of  the  parishes,  houses  are  being 
rapidly  fitted  up  as>bOspitals,  and  medi- 
cal men  appmnted  to  the  charge  of  the 
different  districts.  In  a  few  instances 
these  arrangements  are  already  com 
pleted. 

But  among  the  preventive  means^ 
there  is  one  which  in  London  at  least 
has  not  received'  the  attention  it  un« 
questionably  merits«— we  mean  the  ex- 
pediency of  removing  the  predispoution 
to  the  malady  which  tbe  privations  of 
the  poor,  especially  at  thisseason^  never 
fail  to  engender.  No  one  can  pass 
through  a  single  street  without  having 
the  more  than  usual  proMdence  of  want 
forced  upon  bis  attentisBi  and  ii  ife*  to 
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be  resiembered,  that  the  booseleM 
and  Btarviiig  wretch,  whose  mUery 
miffht  fail  to  insure  relief  from  any 
kindlier  motive,  ought  yet  to  be  suc- 
coured on  mere  principles  of  pru- 
dence. This,  however,  can  only  be 
efBcaciously  accomplished  by  the 
parish  authorities,  whose  conside* 
ration  of  the  subject  we  earnestly 
solicit ;  for,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that 
the  disease  has  in  numberless  instances 
been  propagated  by  mendicants,  whose 
poverty  compels  them  to  go  about 
in  quest  of  subsistence,  though  abready 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
who  thus  carry  with  them  an  itinerant 
atinosphere  of  infection. 

In  respect  to  the  relief  afforded  to 
the  destitute,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements they  have  made,  we  must 
agun  hold  up  to  imitation  the  Magis- 
trates and  Board  of  Health  in  Edinburgh. 
Without  either  poor-rates  or  a  '*  Bill," 
they  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed 
the  naked ;  they  have  isolated  the  sick, 
and  placed  suspected  persons  in  quaran« 
tine:  theoretically  their  plans  have  been 
jvdicious,  and  practically  they  have 
been  successful, — still-  keeping  the 
enemy  at  bay.  So  much,  indeed, 
baa  this  been  the  case,  that  ive 
know  it  has  been  attempted,  by  certain 
persons  in  authority  here,  to  explain 
the  small  number  of  cases  in  Edin- 
burgh by  supposing  that  conceal- 
ment had  been  practised.  This  .  sus- 
picion we  regarded  as  utterly  un- 
founded ;  first,  from  a  consideration  of 
^e  high  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  on  the  list  of  the 
Board ; .  secondly,  from  regarding  it  as 
jBipoasible  for  them  to  conceal  cases  to 
any  extent,  even  if  willing;  and  thirdly, 
because  we  see,  in  the  fitness  of  the 
means  pidopted,  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  end  accomplished*  But  the  truth 
is,  that  the  Board  in  Edinburgh  is  very 
differently  situated  from  the  one  in 
London:  it  embraces  the  names  of  many 


distinguished  .men  cordiaOy  oiiilcd    ia 
one  comaron  cause ;  their  proccedinfi 
are  the  result  of  mutual  a^reeflieot  miter 
due. discussion — not  of   dictatioD,   for 
they  hold  themselves  abaolutely  iade- 
pendent  of  their  London  brethren.     If 
the  re|(u1ations  and  plana  of  tbe  Ceatrsl 
Board  were  those  of  the  moat  perfecc 
wisdom,  they  would  not  be  acted  upon 
in  the  same  unhesitating^  and  seakws 
manner;  they  would  be  canTasaed  ind 
cavilled  at  by  the  local  Boards,  who  are 
and  will  be  Jealous  of  authority  in  w^k 
they  do  not  share,  and  of  the  sorml- 
lance  of  "  inspectors,"  the  very  natare 
of  whose  instructions,  as  described  k 
the  official  announcement  of  their  ap- 
pointment,  implies  a  distrust   of  the 
civil  practitioners,  with  whom  they  are 
intended  to  co-operate.     The  medical 
members  of  the  Central  Board  are  nei- 
ther sufficient  in  number,  bor  ao  emi- 
nent in  reputation,  as  to  command  the 
deference  of  the  profession  in  the  metro- 
polis.   No  men  could  be  more  fit  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  directing  body ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  reasonable 
to  expect   that   the  profession  gese* 
rally   will  co-operate  so   cordially   as 
could  be  desired,  on  an  emergency  lO^e 
the  present,  with  a  Supreme  Board,  at 
which  no  practitioner  in  London   has 
a  seat.    The  general  existence  of  such 
feeling  is  too  notorious  to  be  concealed, 
and  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact, 
that  the  only  remedy  ivliich  the  Central 
Board  recommende<l  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  cure  of  cholera  has 
never  in  any  instance  lieen  adopted} — 
we  mean  the  application   of  the   ac- 
tual cautery  to  the  spine.    Indeed,  so 
decided  has  been  the  rejection  by  British 
practitioners  of  the  official  injunction 
on  this  subject,  that  the  Board  have 
quietly  suffered  it  to  fall  into  abeyance  I 
We  are  neither  among  the  alarmists 
who  would  encourage  unreasonable  ap- 
prehension, nor  among  those  who,  re- 
gardless of  plain  fBC|s,  look  only  to  the 
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^fiect  whkh  die  pablicaliim  of  these  it 
[T  Alcalated  to  produce  Qpoo  the  merca!!- 
r  ^  le  intereats.    We  throw  slide  ibe  views 
^nd  the  motives  of  both  alike,  and  we 
declare  oiar  belief,  that  there  exists  in 
^lie  metropolis  a  disease  of  more  thaa 
vMual  malignity,  appareotly  a  fever-^ 
-Kbat   which   has  received  the  name  of 
Oholera ;  bat  it  is  also  out  conviction, 
^bat  its  appearance  is  not  altogether  re- 
cent,   inasmuch  as  we  hold  the  case 
which   occurred  some  weeks   ago  in 
the    first    regiment    of    Guards,    as 
well  as  others  which   have  been  de- 
•ilpiated  only  as  "  suspicious,*'  to  have 
been  in  reality  the  same  disease,  by 
what  name  soever  it  may  be  called. 
The     official     announcement,     how- 
ever,    has   spread    great    and    gene- 
ral   alarm  I    has   given    a    shock    of 
the    most    formidable   description   to 
commerce,  and  has  led  to  the  arming 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  extraordinary 
powers.    It  is  essential  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  community  that  these 
powers  be  exercised  alike  with  caution 
and  with  vigour^the  rarest  combination 
of  qualities  in  the  human  mind;  and, 
without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the 
medical  members  of  the  Central  Board, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that*to 
throw  on  them  the  exclusive  responsibi- 
lity of  advising  the  Council,  and  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  public  as  the  authority 
on  which  the  common  law  of  the  land 
is  to  be  superseded,  is  to  place  them  in 
a  false  position,— one  wiiich  they  can- 
not  maintain  with  grace  as  respects 
themselves,  nor  perhaps  with  safety  to 
the  weighty  responsibility  which  must 
press  upon  them.    Tu  us,  then,  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  time  is  come  when  a 
Board,  more  on  the  plan   of   that  in 
Edinburgh,  ought  immediately    to  ht 
established,  comprising,  among  others, 
such  a  body  of  medical  men  from  dif- 
ferent   departments    as  shall  at  once 
command  the  confidence  of  all  reason- 
able persons;  placing  the  fidelity  of 
their  aaaouncements  above  all  ques- 


tion, their  metives  above  suspicion,  and 
giving  all  the  security  that  human 
means  can  afford  against  precipitate  or 
erroneous  Judgment,  in  matters  involv- 
ing the  comfort,  the  interest,  and  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  ' 

REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON^ 
UP  TO  THB  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  17th. 
Only  two  new  cases  have  occurred  since 
the.report  of  yesterday,  and.  these  were 
in  Southwark;  there  have  been  two 
deaths  also  in  Southwark ;  so  that  the 
total  for  all  the  places  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  hitherto  appeared— Limebouse« 
Lambeth,  Southwark,  Rotherhithe,  undl 
afloat  on  the  i^ver— stands  thus  '.—Re- 
maining since  yesterdajr,  13 ;  new  cases, 
2;  deaths,  2;  recovered,  0;  remain- 
ing, 13.  Total  cases  in  the  metropolis 
since  the  commeocement,  30 ;  deaths, 
14.  The  details  of  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases  have  been  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health ;  and  as  they  ai e  pro- 
bably in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  read- 
ers, having  been  inserted  io  various  pa- 
pers, we  have  preferred  presenting  them 
with  some  more  recent  examples  of  the 
disease  in  Southwark,  and  at  MusseU 
bnrgh,  furnished  by  correspondents  of 
our  own.  These  will  be  found  at  pages 
762  and  765. 

THE  CHOLERA  PREVENTION  BILL. 
By  this  measure,  which  confers  the 
inost  ample  discretionary  power  on  the 
Privy  Council— I.  A  quorum  of  tbe 
members  of  it  are  empowered  to  bsue 
such  orders  as  may  seem  most  expedi- 
ent for  [preventing  the  spread  of  the 
spasmodic  cholera,  for  providing  fur 
the  relief  of  those  suffering  under  or  ex- 
posed to  it,  and  for  the  safe  and  speedy 
interment  of  those  who  shall  have  died 
of  the  disease.  2.  Those  orders  are  to 
be  published  in  the  London  Gauttt 
3.  Disobedience  to  those  orders  is  to 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
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py  fine.  ;  4.  Tlua  fiae  is  reeofereblQ 
when  sued  for  before  any  two  juAlieM 
of  the  peace.  6.  These  ^rtjffi  «re 
empoi|fered  to  enforee  t^itttesiUace  o( 
witnesses,  umlor  peui  of  iinprisiOBmeat« 
6.  Id  defttttlt  of  payment  of  the  fine, 
Ibe  foods  of  the  partjr  amerced  may  be 
destrained,  or,  if  he  have  no  floods,  he 
than  be  sent  to  prison.  7-  The  penal- 
ties shall  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  thoste  places  where  the  offence 
fa  committed.  S.  The  expensca  ia- 
carred  by  carrying^  into  effect  the  orders 
of  the  Pfivy  Conocil,  shall  be  pro- 
cared,  on  the  warrant  of  two  justices 
df  the  peace,  from  the  churchwardens, 
overseers,  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  and  the  amount 
thari^ed  to  the  county;  the  treasurer 
«f  which,  at  the  following  sessions,  shall 
rdmbnrse  the  parish  authorities.  9. 
lliis  clause  provides  for  the  rapid  and 
free  transmission  of  the  Council's  or- 
ders  by  post.  10.  The  orders,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  have  been  issued, 
•ball  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  1 1 .  The  act  to  be  in  force 
only  for  a  limited  period. 

HUNTERIAN  ORATION. 
On  Tuesday  one  of  the  lai^st  and 
most  respectable  autliences  we  have  seen 
for  some  time  within  the  wails  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  assembled  to  hear 
the  anniversary  panegyric  on  the 
"  great  light"  of  British  surgery.  The 
theatre  was  thronged,  and,  we  are  told, 
many  had  to  go  away  who  could  not 
find  even  standing  room.  On  the  front 
benches,  along  ^vith  the  President  and 
Council,  we  noticed  several  very  distin- 
guished visitors.  And  what  a  gratifying 
contrast  was  presented  by  the  wliole  as- 
pect of  things  to  the  sUie  of  the  same 
theatre  just  a  twelvemonth  before, 
when  a  few  nameless  mal-contents,  in- 
cited by  a  notorious  disturber,  contrived 
to  throw  every  thing  into  a  sUte  of 
riotous  confusion  t  But  the  doings  oT 
these  desperadoes  have  only   recoiled 


«pon 

tiiwwMf  obtained  comiition  eC  peace, 
frith  a»ple  power  of  HiastiacniMit  for 
their  opponelrta—tliua  MH«r  Hi<*  t^ 
pit  themselves  which  they  Wd  -dftrfcd 
for  others.  How  happHy  the  plare  was 
rid  of  them  on  the  present  aecMM, 
was  testified  by  ^  respectful,  mi 
marked  ntteataon,  with  nhiA  Ike 
**  order  of  the  day"--4be  ocntion  wia 
liitened  to,  and  by  the  hearty  roond  of 
npplause  which  followed  Ha  doee.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ors* 
tor— Mr.  S.  Cooper^-^cqaitted  I 
we  are  luclioed  to  speak  very 
ably.  Without  aimiog  at  fiig^hta  pnetW 
cvlarly  lofty*,  or  attemptinf  to  anr* 
prise  bis  auditors  with  abstrwso  pan- 
doses,  by  way  of  scientific  illaatration, 
he  confined  himself  as  oMch  as  poasiMt 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  showed  it  m 
be  his  chief  ambition  to  be  appropriate. 
Some  few  of  his  details  asight  mdoabt* 
edly  have  been  spared,  nor  sbonM  wr 
have  liked  his  performance  the  leaa  had 
it  been  more  liberally  landatory  of  de- 
parted merit.  The  tribute  to  Aberw 
thyr  told.  There  was  not,  we  are  eare* 
an  individual  present  whose  Iceliaga  did 
not  warmly  go  with  the  orator  ia  hai 
brief  btit  graphic  doge  of  that  emieeaK 
surgeon:  im  could  have  wished  Mr. 
Cooper,  who,  we  believe,  Arom  acMse 
expressions  that  fell  from  him,  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  that  Oaoialiel 
had  dwelt  somewhat  longer  oa  a  theme 
so  acceptable.  The  praises  of  Pkrf  and 
Vesalius  might  very  well  havegivea  plaer 
to  the  eulogy  of  the  illastrioaa  deal 
nearer  home. 

ANATOMY  BILL. 

To  Ike  Bdiior  o/  f  Ae  JUndeii  JTedHaf 

Sir, 
Tbb  misprint  of  a  word  in  thr  last  pa- 
ragraph  of  my  cammnnicatiop  of  tbe 

«  Wkac  tttti*  In  tlilt  •irahi  Mr.  fWpvt  m- 
tared  opoft  rftther  •hcw«4  that  rtedarks  w«r»  ^ 
txwtly  hto>rf«.  **  John  Rater.  Mr.  FvmIAmi* 
•nd  CenUcaicn,  to  r«««v«d  (nm  o«  :  tei  •»#»« 
ike  Memml  iralm  oT  l^^Ar  kmt4  ktymmt  Sir  cw. 
mmm  ^ertrmft  ^  tie  AHnMi  mv%  aSt  mtmwf 
wlUitmaiar 
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8ih  initanl,  nther  perrertedfhe  mean- 
Infr  pf  the  passage : .  the  word  "  iiu- 
Slents'*  s'hoald  be  substituted  for 
'*  tek$ob.**  It  must  be  obviona  thai 
my  atsertiOQ  would  hardly  hold  good,  if 
stated  with  reference  to  thB  existing 
ccbooUin  London. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Travcrs's^  letter, 
published  inynnt  last  uamber,  afforded 
tne  very  g'reat  pleasure ;  it  is,  therefore; 
not  Without  some  regret  that  I  am 
forced  to  differ  with  him,  mainly  as  re- 
gards the  ^  licensing  or  schools,"  and 
"  the  prohibition  of  tlie  practice  cf 
anatomy  elsewhere.*'  As  to  the  former, 
1  have  already  suted  that  it  is  fully 
effected  by  the  reeognitton  of  teachers. 
It  is,  moreover,  an  objectionable  mea- 
flure,  on  account  of  the  power  which 
would  be  thus  vested  in  the  hands  of  any 
individual,  or  individuals,  on  whom  the 
duty  of  granting  licenses  would  de- 
volve— a  power  which  would  be  ex* 
tremely  liable  to  abuse.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  the  practice  of  anatomy  else- 
where than  in  licensed  schools,  must 
tend  materially  to  injure  operative  sur- 
gery, and  to  restrict  its  prsftice  to 
chose  who  roav  be  in  the  vicmity  of,  or 
•connected  with,  a  school.  Every  ope- 
rating sul|;eon  nmst  acknowledge  the 
increased  confidence  which  he  possesses 
during  an  operation,  if,  immediately 
previously,  he  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  operating  on  the  dead  sutiject,  and 
have  dissected  and  examined  the  rela- 
tive anatomy  of  the  parts.  There  can 
be  UP  doubt  that  most  of  our  capital 
operations  would  be,  not  only  better 
and  more  boldly  executed,  but  also 
more  successfal  in  their  results,  bad  the 
surgeons  greater  opportunities  for  pri- 
Yate  dissection.  So  convinced  am  1  of 
this,  that,  were  I  about  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  operation  myself,  I  would 
make  it  a  me  quA  mm  with  my  atten- 
dant, that  he  should  operate  upon  the 
deadsuhject  immediately  before.  The 
-very  sensible  letter  of  your  correspon- 
dent, W.  R.,  is  quite  in  confirmation 
of  these  views ;  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  obtmn  further  sup- 
port for  them  from  the  fVords^f  a  justly 
eminent  surgeon  and  operator.  They 
will  be  found  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr. 
Crampton's  account  of  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  external  iliac .  artery,  for 
which  he  tied  the  common  iliac  *.  Hav- 
ing stated,  that,  immediately  previous 

•  Vldt  KeiL-Chir»  l^aaaacttoiis,  toL  zvL 


to  the  operaxlnn  mi  the  ]idng«  he  per- 
formed it  seven  times  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject, Mr.  C.  proceeds  :*-••  Two  of  the 
pperntlons-  were  performed  on  tht 
morning  of  the  lfitDi(lhe.day  on  which 
operation  was  performed) ;  and  on  each 
trial,  even  to  ike  latt,  I  found  that  I 
performed  the  operation  in  a  manner 
«ach  more  satirfactpry  to  myself  thtfi 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.  I  menlioo 
this,  not  only  as  a  malter  worthy  oCtlie 
consideration  <of  those  #hO'Wo«ild  limit 
the  opportunity  ^  the  student  of  sur^ 
gery  to  the  dissection  of  two,  or  at  th<i 
utmost  of  four  subjects,  but  as  afford- 
ing a  proof  (if,  indeed,  prodf  be  want- 
ing) that  operative  surgery  cannot  ba 
usefully  cultivated  without  almost  «t^ 
iimitedmttiM  of  practising  disseotkNi» 
and  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed, 
'  we  must  choose  between  maagwig  tka 
Jiving  or  the  dead/*" 

Facilities  for  anatomical  aludy  wouM 
have  the  effect  "Of  supplying  the  country 
with  a  greater  number  of  operating 
surgeons— a  class  of  practitioners  now 
almost  \%holly  confined  to  ereat  towns— 
and  thus  many  oatients  would  be  saved 
the  expenses  ^a  long  journey  and  th^ 
probable  risk  conseqaent  on  such  ex- 
ertion. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  iiy  which 
the  schools  might  obtain  «  supply  of 
subjects,  praportumal  to  f/ietr  timtet, 
from  one  source ;  to  which  practition^ 
ers  might  also  have  recourse,  in  case 
they  should  require  to  maintain  or  re- 
fresh their  anatomical  knowledge. 
Such  a  plan  would  obviously  define,  as 
well  as  simplify,  the  duties  of  inspec- 
tors, in  conformity  to  Mr.  Travers's 
wishes ;  it  would  prevent  that  compe*> 
tition  between  schools  as  to  reh^tiye 
supplies  of  subjects,  wliieh  must,  im 
fact,  keep  up  the  tratfic  in  dead  bodies, 
even  though  it  were  removed  from  the 
hands  of  the  resurrectionists. 

The  above  observations  T  have 
thought  it  right  to  make,  with  the  view 
of  explaining  more  fully  the  grounds 
on  which  I  differ  with  Mr.  Tracers.  I 
would  again  express  my  regret  at  being 
compelled  to  differ  from  so  able  an  ad- 
vocate for  a  t|uestion  of  so  much  !■»• 
portance  to  the  public  and  to  science, 
f  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  ToDft. 

37,  Great  Buiiell-Street,  BloomsUury,       t 
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Friday,  Feb.  8,  1832. 

Capt  J.  J. GHAMtAN,  R. A.yiCE«Pft|UDIIIT, 

IV  TBI  Chaih. 


Mr.  Gnffitht  *  On  Chewieal  Sign*: 
Bimo  an  oid  pupil,  and  fonn«rly  an 
uuit  in  the  LaMratorv  of  the  Royal  Istiitn- 
tiOD,  Mr.  Griffiths  introdaoed  the  £«#aj 
which  he  read  thii  ef  emng)  by  some  very 
appropriate  acknowled^enti  for  the  benefit 
and  the  encoaragement  he  bad  receited 
within  its  walls ;  and  be  expressed  bis  feel- 
ings in  terms  which  did  credit  to  himself, 
and  must  bave  been  highly*  gratifying  to  his 
patrons  and  the  members  present. 

Offered  as  tbe  first  fruits  of  bis  resesrches, 
even  had  it  been  far  Ifss  interesting,  we 
•hoajd  have  looked  upon  this  lecture  with 
indulgence ;  but  it  required  no  ptrlial  eye 
to  warrant  its  approviil;  and  we  only  regret; 
thati  from  our  inability  to  transfer  his  splen- 
did diagrams  to  our  pages,  without  which 
the  explications  would  not  be  intelligible,  we 
are  precluded  from  giving  an  abstrscc  of  bis 
ingenious  speculations,  by  which  he  satisfied 
his  audience,  that  many  of  (be  alchymicsl 
siens  so  often  looked  upon  as  symbols  rather 
of  whimsicality  than  of  wisdom,  have,  when 
properly  cotasidered»  a  very  expressive  signi- 
iication ;  they  only  require  the  emblematic 
etymologist  to  unravel  their  corruptions,,  and 
to  trace  them  to  their  robts. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr,  Faraday 
demonsuated  the  principles  of  a  machine 
lately  coostrncted  by  Mr.  Bate,  by  which 
engravings  may  be  taken  from  medals  with 
a  tenth  of  the  labour,  and  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  expense,  of  the  usual  process ;  tbe 
operation  may  be  performed  by  any  one,  not 
requiring  an  engraver  to  do  it,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  (he  impressions  is  (^te  beauti- 
ful, it  would  be  vain,  without  a  disgram, 
to  attempt  to  describe  tbe  machinery  m»- 
'Sutrly ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
ciple consists  in  having  a  beam,  something 
like  that  which,  in  the  Germ:ui  profile  ma- 
chines, passes  by  one  end  over  tbe  face,  and 
by  tbe  other  inscribes  an  outline  on  the  ta- 
blet ;  here  one  end  passes  in  a  line  over  the 
roeJal,  while  the  oUier,  having  a  graver  at- 
tached to  it,  makes  tbe  corresponding  line 
on  the  copper-plate,  and,  as  tbe  inequalitiea 
of  the  medal  will  make  the  lioes  graved  on 
tbe  plate  differ  in  their  distances  from  each 
other,  so  are  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
produced  by  their  greater  or  less  proximity. 

We  noticed  on  the  library  table,  among 
several  other  things  worthy  of  attention,  k 
most  splendid  specimen  uf  muriate  of  mor- 
phia in  crystals,  upwards  of  a  pound !  This 
was  prepared  by  that  very  ingenious  practi- 
cal chemiAt,  Mr.  Morson. 


DBLIRirM  rKKUmUB. 


Of  43  patieoU  labouring'  under  ibk 
complaint,  M.  Pauli  hfw  lost.boc  1,  and 
to  12  cases  baa  been  enabled  to  stifle  it  ia 
iti  beginning.  His  grand  rexnedj  i« 
fresh  ox  pad,  in  a  dose  of  from  3  to  6 
drachm^  (grpji>ia  from  4  to  6  oonoea  of 
peppemuDt  water,  infasioo  of  waleriaa 
or  calamus  aromaticua.  Same  time, 
the  patient  takes  half  a  glaaa  of  brmndy 
in  tbe  uioniing,  and  at  night  oii«  or  t»» 
grains  of  watery  extract  of  opinm.^ 
jRuit*s  MayaztM, 


BLBCTRIC   BMBRT08. 

For  their  important  reaearrbes  re^ 
garding  the  fonnatum  of  omkwyo§  Af 
the  action  of  eltelrie  currentt^  IVofcasor 
Delpech  and  Dr.  Coste  have  been  rr- 
ceAtlv  presented  wi:h  tbe  large  ftoU 
medal  by  the  Society  des  Sciences  Pby- 
sicales. 


HUFBLAKU*S  BMETIC  FOB  INFANTS. 

R  Pttlv.  Ipecac.  9j. 
Oxym.  Scillse  |ss, 
Syrupi  Framb.  jss. 
AquB  Gomm.  Jss»    M. 

A  spoonful  18  to  be  given  in  coffee,  at 
short  intervals,  until  vomiting  is  to- 
duced,  and  it  may  be  repeated,  if  the 
action  is  to  be  kept  up.'  For  children 
more  than  a  year  old,  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  tanar  emetic  may  be  added  to 
the  above  mixture,  unless  diarrbca  be 
present. — Gazette  det  Hdpit^ntx. 
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Part  I.— Lecture  XXI. 

Univ£bsal  DiSEAflSfl — coniinutd, 

Scurvjf. 

I  FROCBiD  now,  gentlemen,  to  the  conside- 

radon  of  Boorvy. 

EtymoU^^—The  word  Bcarry  if  said  to 
be  derived  from  aome  German  words,  tekarf- 
poiice,  meaning  sharp  or  violent  pock,  which 
were  corrupted  to  ickarbock  ;  or  from 
^crf'podce,  meaning  scab  or  scurf-pock. 
However  thifl  may  be,  it  is  from  the  word 
seharbock,  latinized  and  corrupted,  that 
scorbutus  is  derived,  and  a  very  barbarous 
word  it  is.  From  this  we  are  said  to  have 
OUT  English  term  teurvy;  but  I  should  rather 
think  it  came  directly  from  the  Danish  word 
tcHTO ;  and  this  name  scurvy  is  used  by  the 
vulgar  in  a  vpiy  indefinite  sense,  being  ap- 
pliMi  by  them  to  any  ill-looking  chronic 
cutaneous  disease,  but  in  our  profession  it  is 
restricted  to  a  particular  affection. 

%inptomii~This  disease  is  characterized 
by  a  bloated  surface,  and  petechin,  vibices, 
and  ecchymoees.  By  petechie  are  meant 
fliinute  dark  red  or  livid  points,  little  larger 
than  the  point  of  a  pin ;  spots  still  larger 
than  these  are  called  vibices ;  and  when  in- 
stead of  spots  we  have  patches,  the  word  ec- 
ebyfnosis  is  employed.  1*hey  all  relate  to  the 
same  appearance,  but  denote  a  difference  in 
extent.  With  respect  to  colour,  these  points, 
specks,  Of  patches,  are  of  a  dark  red  or  purple 
hue,  but  may  contain  all  the  shades  which  we 
see  in  bruises.  The  surface,  therefore,  in 
this  disease  is  Unsted,  and  upon  it  are  seen 
points,  specks,  and  patches,  of  a  red  or  purple 
colour,  and  of  all  the  shades  which  we  see  in 
common  bruises.  A  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, however,  also  attends  the  dis« 
221.— IX. 


ease,  and  that  is,  the  hardness  of  many  parts, 
but  particularly  of  the  thighs.  If  you  exa- 
mine the  thigh  of  an  individual  labouring 
under  scurvy,  though  it  be  only  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  I  believe  you  will  find  it  gebe- 
rally;  but  more  especially  under  the  hams, 
hard,  and  in  severe  cases  I  have  seen  it  as 
hard  ds  a  board.  I  have  not  seen  many 
cases  of  the  disease,  but  in  all  of  them  I  have 
no^ced  this  circumstance.  The  gums.ar^ 
particularly  affected ;  they  are  spongy  and 
oleed,  and  either  they  or  the  breath,  or  both, 
send  forth  a  very  offensiye  smell.  'Such  is^ 
tlle^  disease  of  the  gums  that  the  teeth  very 
frequently  fall  put,  and  in  addition  to  their 
being  spongy  and  bleeding,  they  become  en- 
larged and  livid. 

Ibis  is  a  disease  of  great  debility,  and  the 
spirits  are  always  very  much  depressed.  So 
great  is  the  debility,  that  people  very  fre- 
quently faint  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
pulse  is  found  to  be  weak,  and  the  surface  of 
the  body  cold.  Veiy  often,  ulcers  form'opon 
the  surface,  and  discharge  a  thin  and  fcetid 
bloody  fluid,  and  at  last  a  coagulum  of  blood 
is  formed.  The  gums  are  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament.  The  blood  which  is  dis- 
charged and  coagulates  upon  the  ulcer  is 
with  great  difficulty  separated  from  it ;  it 
adheres  to  the  ulcer  and  the  flesh  which  is 
beneath,  and,  when  you  remove  such  a  coagu- 
lum, the  flesh  is  found  to  be,  like  the  gtims, 
soft  and  spongy.  If  you  remove  the  coagulum, 
it  is  instantly  renewed ;  a  fresh  oozing  of  blood 
takes  place,  a  second  coagulum  supplies  the 
place  of  the  first,  and  at  length  a  fungus  will 
sprout  forth — a  soft,  flaccid,  dark  looking 
fungus,  which  sprouts  as  fast  as  you 
take  it  away,  and  whicb  is  called  by  sailors 
bulhek^t  liver ;  it  may  attain  an  enormous 
size.  If  this  fungus  be  repressed,  a  gangre- 
nous tendency  is  frequently  observed ;  the  leg 
will  swell,and  become  more  spotted  and  pain- 
ful. You  of  course  know  that  when  a  fungus 
sprouts  forth  from  the  dura  mater  after  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
repress  it ;  if  the  part  be  compressed,  very 
frequently  dangerous  symptoms  ensue.    So 
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it  is  found  iDJarioiu  in  scurry  to  repress  this 
bultaek^i  liver,  because  the  pressure  induces 
a  gaogrenotts  tendency.  The  Tery  slightest 
bruise  inflicted  upon  a  patient  labouring 
under  scurry  to  any  degreei  will  generally 
produce  an  ulcer  of  this  description. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances  respecting  this  disease.  Old 
wounds,  and  et en  fractures,  have  a  tendency 
to  recur  under  it.  Wherever  an  ulcer  baa 
existed,  wherevera  solution  of  continuity  in 
•oft  parts  has  taken  place  previously,  although 
the  parts  have  been  well  cicatrised,  yet 
under  this  disease  the  wound  often  opens 
again.  Nor  is  this  occurrence  confined  to 
soft  parts,  but  even  bones  themselves,  as  I 
just  now  stated,  which  were  formerly  frac- 
tured and  repaired,  become  again  disunited, 
shewing  that  the  callus  of  bones  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  original  parts  of  the  body,  and 
that  it  suffers  when  the  rest  of  the  bones  do 
not. 

There  is  also  another  very  singular  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  disease,  and 
that  is  the  occurrence  of  nyctalopia,  or  night 
blindness.  Patients  labouring  under  scurvy 
frequently  become  blind,  either  altogether  or 
in  part,  when  night  comes  on. 

Causes. — Now  the  great  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease appear  to  be  the  want  of  fresh  animal 
and  fresh  vegetable  food.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
^  count  that  formerly  the  disease  was  very 
common  at  sea,  for  at  one  period  sailors 
were  supplied  with  nothing  but  salt  provi- 
sion. So  badly  were  ships  formerly  pro- 
vided for,  and  so  bad  was  the  general  ma- 
nagement, that  in  the  year  17126,  when  Ad- 
miral Hosier  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with 
seven  ships,  he  buried  his  ship's  company 
twice,  and  then  died  himself  of  a  broken 
heart.  Deaths  to  the  amount  of  eight  or 
ten  a-day  took  place  formerly  in  a  moderate 
ship*s  company.  I'he  bodies  were  sown  up 
in  hammocks,  and  washed  about  the  deck 
for  waut  of  suflScient  strength  on  the  part  of 
survivors  to  throw  them  overboard.  I  may 
mention  that  Lord  Anson,  in  the  year  1741, 
lost  one  half  of  his  crew  by  scurvy  in  six 
months :  961  men  sailed  with  him,  only  535 
of  whom  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 
aud  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  71  only 
were  fit  for  the  least  duty — not  to  say  doty, 
but  for  the  least  duty.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
says  that  the  disease  appears  in  about  six  or 
seven  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  sea- 
victualling. 

You  cannot  have  a  better  description  of 
the  dreadful  mismanagement  formerly,  in  re. 
gard  to  the  navy,  than  you  will  find  in  Rode- 
rick Random.  Smollect,  both  in  that  and 
in  his  History  of  England,  gives  an  account 
of  the  armament  which,  about  the  same  time 
that  Lord  Anson's  expedition  took  place, 
was  sent  out  against  Carthagena.  The  de- 
flcription  is  from  his  own  observation.  He 
says  the  provision  consisted  of  putrid  salt 
terf,  to  which  th6  sailon  gave  thtf  n«m«  of 


Irish  horu,  (I  luppoee  the  cositrBeton  hn 
in  Ireland,  and  it  looked  likfi  Koase-flr*:  | 
salt  pork  oHd  musty  bread.  The  salt  p(.i 
came  from  New  England,  and  wras  ocirH 
fish  nor  flesh,  but  savoured  oi  both.  Tj 
bread  came  from  the  same  cooBCry.  and  th 
biscuit,  like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  motti 
by  its  own  internal  impolae.  occaatoied  .  i 
myriads  of  insects  that  dwelt  writkxn  it.  1  ^i 
butter  was  served  out  by  the  eiU.  sad  n^i 
exactly  like  train-oil  thickened  with  nk 
and  though  there  was  water  eiio«igfa  to  a£Lv 
each  man  half.a-gallon  daily  for  six  nkoa'.*. 
yet  each  had  only  a  purser's  quart  a-daj  ij 
the  torrid  zone,  where  a  gallon  woqM  has-- 
been hardly  enough  to  repair  tbe  was^tr 
perspiration.  You  cannot  wooder,  t&er*' 
fore,  that  scurvy  formeriy  prevailed  to  tia 
dreadful  amount. 

Former  prevalence  m  London. — Howerr. 
the  disease  prevailed  likewise  oo  ahor^,  ui 
scurvy  at  one  period  was  one  of  the  w^l 
fatal  diseases  in  London,  So  that  erra  in  tie 
17th  century— as  late  as  that — there  %«:* 
from  50  to  90  deaths  from  it  aanoally,  »d 
in  the  year  of  the  plague  there    were  cjc 
fewer  than  105  deaths.    These  frightfol  oc- 
currences took  place  regularly,  and  not  dar- 
ing a  particular  year.  The  same  reason,  hd«- 
ever,  existed  for  the  prevalence  of  scurry  o 
London  which  produced  it  at  sea  ;  for  tbf 
food  of  the  Londonerff  #as  then  salt  beri 
and  pork,  with  a  little  veal.     The  lower  or- 
ders had  very  little  else  in  the  time  of  Heoxr 
Vin.    llie  fact  was,  that  pasture  land  oeiy 
was  then  common,  and  very  little  was  cok»- 
vated.    Animals  could  feed,  of  course,  oalj 
during  the  summer  and  autumn ;  hay  being 
a  later  improvement,  it  was  impossible  lu 
feed  them  longer  than  that  period,  and  they 
were  therefore  killed  as  tbe  winter  came  on , 
and  salted,  and  thus  a  store  of  provision  was 
laid  up  until  the  next  spring.     Garden  staff, 
too,  was  extremely  scarce  in  those  days,  so 
that  Catherine  of  Ariagon,  one  of  the  name- 
rous  wives  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  acraiUy 
obliged,  in  the  beginnine  of  the  sixte^oth 
century,  to  send  to  tbe  Netherlands  for  a 
gardener  to  raise  her  a  salad,  so  ignonot 
were  the  gardeners  of  this  couotry  of  what 
18  now  considered  within  tbe  reach  of  eveiy 
body.   Cabbages  and  other  garden  stuff  neie 
not  cultivated  in  England  before  the  reigaof 
Henry  VIIL    Government  too,  at  that  pe- 
riod, seemed  to  encourage  the  coosumpliso 
of  this  meat  -,   for  the  price  of  meat  was 
fixed  by  law  at  one-twentieth  of  what  it  nov 
is,  whereas  wheat  was  fixed  at  only  oae- 
tenth  of  its  present  price.    Care  was  thus 
taken  to  have  a  good  supply  of  animal  food, 
but  vegetable  food  was  compaitdTsly  ne- 
glected,   I  may  mention,  that  in  1700  a 
cabbage  cost  threepence,  which  in  1760  cmt 
only  one  halfpenny ;  such  was  tbe  advaace 
of  art  and  tbe  increase  of  knowledge,  tkst 
so  great  a  difference  occurred  in  the  price  of 
a  cabbage  at  those  two   periods.    Otber 
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mens  too,  at  firtt»  were  proportionatelj 
dear  ;  and  garden  staff  was  only  used  at  that 
time  on  Saodays,  and  as  a  great  dainty,  when 
people  had  company. 

The  use  of  salt  or  putrid  meat  appeared 
to  be  the  cause  of  scurvy.  But  it  was 
not  the  salt,  for  salt  though  taken  in  the 
greatest  excera  will  not  orrcasion  scurvy,  and 
Bcurvy  will  take  place  where  no  salt  is  used- 
nay,  persons  will  have  scurvy  who  eat  no 
meat  at  all ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  this,  but 
the  want  of  other  food-^the  want  of  fresh 
animal  and  fresh  veeetable  food—- which  in- 
duces the  disease.  I  have  seen  several,  not 
a  large  number,  but  several  cases  of  scurvy, 
in  individuals  who  had  eaten  no  meat  at  all ; 
they  had  been  deprived  of  meat  of  every  de* 
acription,  and  it  arose  in  them  from  the  want 
of  food.  You  will  find  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  ii. 
two  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Francis  Milman, 
of  women  that  had  the  ncurvy  in  the  country, 
but  who  had  eaten  no  meat  whatever,  having 
lived  on  tea  and  bread  after  being  accus- 
tomed to  better  food. 

Sea  and  land  scurvy,  I  believe,  are  exactly 
the  same ;  and  I  may  state,  that  Dr.  Mus- 
grave,  who  published  a  work  on  the  Gout  in 
1703,  mentions  that  this  disease  was  com- 
mon in  Somersetshire ;  so  that  you  observe 
it  prevailed  at  sea,  in  large  towns,  and  in 
the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  circum- 
atancea  conspire  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease.  Cold  and  the  want  of  exercise  un- 
questionably encourage  it ,  for  sailors  are 
observed  to  suffer  in  cold  latitodea,  when 
they  are  placed  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  with  the  exception  of  latitude, 
in  which  the^  escape  it  in  wann  climates  : 
this  fact  strikingly  illustratea  the  efiect  of 
cold.  Then,  as  to  the  want  of  exercise. 
Captain  Cook  says  that  the  people  in  Kam- 
schatska,  who  are  habituated  to  hard  labour, 
never  have  the  scurvy,  while  the  Russian 
and  Cossack  in  ganisoa,  who  live  in  the 
greatest  indolence,  are  subject  to  it.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  says  that  the  prime  seamen 
only  were  attacked  with  scnrvy,  who  were 
exempted  from- pumping.  He  instances  the 
case  of  a  particular  sikip's  crew,  and  sa^s, 
that  once  the  prime  seamen  suffered  the  dis- 
ease,whereas  those  who  were  obliged  to  work 
hard  at  the  pump  from  time  to  time,  the  ship 
having  proved  leaky,  ^scaped.  Moisture 
also  is  aaid  to  have  a  considerable  effect— I 
preeome,  especially  when  united  with  cold. 
LA  Peroose  attributes  the  prevention  of 
scarry  in  his  crew  very  much  to  the  vessel 
being  kept  dry  by  fumigation,  and  braziers 
of  hot  coals.  Captain  Parry  ascribes  the 
5nt  case  of  scurvy,  in  one  of  his  expedi- 
tiooa,  to  moisture.  It  was  observed,  when 
scurvy  prevailed  in  London  a  few  years 
ago,  at  the  Penitentiary  at  Milbnnk,  that 
tho&e  persons  employed  in  the  kitchen  al- 
waya  escaped ;  perhaps,  however,  they  got 


better  food  than  the  rest,  or  more  of  it,  but 
at  any  rate  they  had  a  warmer  place.  Cap« 
t£n  King  told  Dr.  Macmichael,  as  he  stated 
in  a  paper  read  last  ^ear  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that,  in  a  voyage  round  the  south 
coast  of  America,  no  cause  of  scurvy  was 
apparent,  the  crew  having  had  plenty  of 
lemon  juice,  except  that  there  was  a  re- 
markably cold  and  moist  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  do  not  believe  that  moisture  will 
occasion  it  alone,  but  moisture  certainly  ag- 
pavates  the  effects  of  cold  in  this  disease,  aa 
it  does  in  all  others. 

The  difference  between  ships*  crews  now 
and  fecmerly  is  very  striking.  While  the 
crew  of  LomI  Anson  suffered  so  much  in  a 
voyage  round  tlia  world,  that  of*  Captain 
Cook,  in  a  voyage  sobeequently  performed, 
suffered  nothing.  The  diffnence  arose  from 
this  circumstance :  Captain  Cook  had  a  good 
supply  of  portable  soup,  sour  crout,  and 
freda  meat,  and  he  kept  his  men  in  regular 
exercise,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that 
extreme  cleanliness  and  ventilation  should 
be  observed.  In  addition  to  this  they  were 
only  out  about  three  weeks  on  their  longest 
cruise,  although  absent  so  long. 

Such  measures  as  these  will  generally 
prevent  scurvy,  if  there  be  no  fresh  provision 
on  board,  provided  there  is  a  supply  of  lemon 
Ji^ioe  ;  and  sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  neglect 
of  all  these  particulars,  lemon  juice  alone 
will  prevent  it. 

Treatmmr.— The  great  remedy,  however, 
for  scurvy  isfreshfood,  animal  and  vegetable ; 
farinaceous  vegetable  substances  are  hisaffi* 
dent ;  and  when  that  cannot  be  procured,then 
I  believe  lemon  juice  will  be  found  the  moat 
efficacious  medicine.  The  efiects  of  lemon 
juice  on  the  disease  are  speedy  and  wonder- 
ful ;  so  wonderful  are  they,  that  the  compiler 
,  of  Lord  Aason's  voyave  says,  after  describ- 
ing the  disease;  and  the  horrors  which  took 
place  from  ita  ravages,  that  the  cute  of  suoh 
a  complaint  seems  impossible  by  any  reme- 
dy, or  any  management,  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. Scurvy  was  formerly  set  down, 
without  hesitation,  aa  an  incurable  disease— 
not  only  as  a  disease  incurable  then,  but  as 
being  so  formidable  in  its  nature  that  it  never 
would  be  cured ;  and  yet  in  almost  every  ease 
we  can  now  cure  it  with  the  utmost  facility. 
It  is  not  only  lemon  juice  that  will  cure  it, 
but  all  the  hesperidiei — the  lime,  Seville  and 
unripe  China  oranges.  Malt  and  sour  crout 
are  thought  to  have  a  similar  property.  The 
custom,  Ibelieve,  is  to  give  three  table  spoon- 
fuls every  morning  to  each  man,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  disease  away.  Lemonjuice 
IS  preserved  by  mixing  one-tenth  of  spirit 
with  it.  One  out  ce  of  lemon  juice,  with  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar,  is  the  present  navy 
allowance ;  and  it  is  said  that  scurvy  rarely 
occurs  now  in  the  longest  voyage.  Citric 
acid  is  thought  to  be  inferior  to  lemoo  jaioe. 
During  the  nine  years  previous  to  this  sop- 
ply,  the  average  number  of  sick  sent  to  the 
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liospitaUwas  one  man  in  three  and  nine- 
tontbfl  of  the  whole  navy ;  and  in  the  sac* 
ceeding  nine  years  it  was  only  one  in  eight 
and  foar-tenths.  The  juice  is  also  said  to 
improve  the  general  health.  I  may  mention, 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  power  of  lemon 
juice,  that  the  Suffolk  left  England  in  April 
1794,  and  had  no  communication  with  land 
for  twenty  weeks  and  a  day,  and  yet  all  the 
time  she  had  only  fifteen  sick,  and  those 
slightly,  aDd  soon  cured  bv  an  augmentation 
of  the  first  allowance  of  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  ;  and  at  her  arrival  not  one  had  the 
scnrvy.  In  1800,  the  channel  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  24  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  had  no  fresh  provisions  for  16  weeks, 
but  plenty  of  lemon  juice,  and  not  a  single  in* 
stance  of  scurvy  occurred ;  whereas  in  1780, 
the  channel  fleet  could  not  keep  sea  be- 
yond ten  weeks,  and  was  worn  oat  with  scur. 
▼y  and  fever ;  and  2500  men  were  sent  into 
port  with  the  scurvy.  We  read  in  Purchas's 
Pilgrim,  that  Commodore  Lancaahire  sailed 
from  England  with  three  other  ships,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and 
arrived  at  Saldauha  Bay  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, the  Commodore's  owft  ship  being  in 
perfect  health,  from  the  adminiitration  of 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  every 
morning  to  each  of  his  men,  whereas  the 
other  ships  were  so  sickly  as  to  be  unma- 
nageable for  want  of  hands,  and  the  Com- 
modore was  obliged  to  send  men  on  board,  to 
take  in  their  sails,  and  hoist  out  their  boats. 
This  disease,  of  course,  occurred  in  an- 
dent  times.  It  was  known  in  the  Roman 
army,  in  Germany,  and  also  in  the  impiously 
denominated  *'  Holy  Wars;"  but  it  was 
first  particularly  noticed  in  the  crew  of  Vasco 
di  Gama  in  1497.  Yon.  will  find  it  mention* 
ed  by  Pliny,  as  occurring  in  the  Roman 
army  under  the  command  of  Germaoicus. 
But  with  respect  to  the  remedy,  its  discovery 
appears  to  have  been  left  for  modem  times, 
but  still  not  recent  times,  as  you  will  find 
it  mentioned  as  far  back  as  200  years  ago. 
'J'here  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  it, 
and  one  which  is  very  instructive,  as  teach* 
ing  us  not  to  despise  any  thing  without 
good  reason.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  was  applied 
to  by  Government,  for  a  cure  for  scurvy, 
they  advised  vinegar,  which  has  very  little 
power  in  the  affection  ;  and  that  a  Fellow 
of  the  College,  who  wrote  on  the  disease  in 
1753,  never  adverts  to  lemon-juice  at  all  in 
his  Treatise,  and  yet  that,  two  hundred  yean 
ago,  it  was  mentioned  in  Woodall's  "  Sor- 
geon  Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestic  Me- 
dicine,*'— a  work  published  in  1636,  "  by 
John  Woodall,  Master  in  Surgery";  and 
be  ends  bis  praise  of  it  by  saying  that  he 
dare  not  write  how  good  a  sauce  it  was  with 
meat,  lest  the  chief  in  the  cabin  should 
waste  it  to  save  vinegar.  It  is  said  even  to 
have  been  mentioned  still  earlier,  in  Pur* 
chaa's  Pilgram,  published  in  1600.     Dr. 


lind,  of  Haslar  Hospital,  levWeJ  the  ] 
lodge  of  it,  more  than  one  bondnd 
afterwards.    H«  stated  its  pecoliar  | 
in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  ^  Oi»> 
eases  of  Seamen,  in  1772,  bat  even  ibeu  ii 
was  not  brought  generally  into  use*  ami  tk« 
navy  actually  suffered  most  frighdbHy  Ijdsbi 
scurvy  till  1795.      Although   the    imr^ 
was  mentioned  two  hundred  years  afa*  a 
one  book,  and  again  in  a  weil-knovm  varj^t- 
cal  work  in  1636,  yet  the  navy  auflipred  firocs 
it  till  1795,  when  a  good  supply  oi  it  «rs0 
ordered  by  government,  when  Eari  Spcaoer. 
the  father  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  xhm 
Exchequer,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
on  the  representations  of  Or.  Blair  and  ^r 
Gilbert  Blane,  who  were  corns 
the  board  of  sick  and  wounded  i 
less  than  eighteen  months  there 
case  of  scurvy  in  Haalar  hospitaL 
there  had  not  been  fewer  than 
1606,  there  was  but  1 ;  and  in  1807,  hot  t. 
Sol  great  is  the  effect  of  this  artide,  thsc 
yon  will  fiud  the  following  pasaa^  in  Sir 
W.  HerschePs  work,  publisbed  in  Dr.  Lind- 
ner's Cyclopedia,  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
physicaJ  sciences.     He  says,  **  at   piajeiK 
the  scurvy  is  almost  oompietely  endicased 
In  the  navy ;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  an  ia- 
creased  and  increasing  attention  to  general 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  diet,  hot  mainiy 
from  the  constant  use  of  a  simple  and  pala- 
table beverage — the  acid  of  lemon,  served 
out  in  daily  rations.    If  (he  adds)  the  gra- 
titude of  mankind  be  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  just  meed  of  the  philosophic  phy. 
tician,  to  whose  discerument  in  aeiang,  aad 
perseverance  in  forcing  it  on  poblie  notice, 
we  owe  the  great  safeguard  of  infantile  life, 
it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  those  vhose 
skill  and  discrimination  have  tfans  strsngth- 
ened  the  sinews  of  our  most  povrerftil  arm, 
and  obliterated  one  of  the  darkest  featnres 
in  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  pni^es- 


The  scurvy  is  now  prevented  by  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness— by  giving  sailon  as 
wholesome  food  as  possible— by  attention  to 
exercise  and  cheerfulness,  and  by  a  regular 
supply  of  lemon -juice.    In  spite  of  all  this. 
however,  sporadic  cases  still  occur ;  bot»  in 
general,  that  is  all.     1  have  had  mvself  se- 
veral cases  of  this  disease  in  London,  aad 
some  of  them  were  in  peisoDs  who  had  never 
been  at  sea,  who  \^ad  eaten  no  salt  meat, 
but  had  been  deprived  of  food  nrarly  alto- 
gether.   Others  were  sailors,  who  came  on 
shore  labouring  under  the  disease ;  for  in 
merchantmen  &en  is  continually  the  greau 
est  neglect.  I  bad  one  patient,  a  few  months 
ago,  who  had  been  sixteen  weeks  at  sea 
without  any  medical  man  on  board  (that,  I 
suppose,  is    unavoidable  in  small  ships); 
who  had  had  nothing  but  the  hardest  sah 
beef,  withont  a  particle  of  any  tiding  elie 
ejccept  biscuit,  oaring  the  whole    vovage. 
He  was,  as  might  he  expected,  labaar* 
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ing  nnder  ■cuivy  to  a  grest  etteot;  and 

be  said  that  ae^ral  of  the  crew  had  died.  I 

am  not  bubb  that  the  lemoo-juice,  which  I 

gave  these  patients  as  a  matter  of  course, 

aid  them  any  good,  because  they  were  al* 

lowed  iresh  meat  and  greens  every  day,  with 

porter,  every  article  of  good  diet,  and  this 

vas  qaite  suMcient,  I  am  sure,  to  core  the 

disease.    I  gave  them  lemon-juice  in  ad- 

iiition,  hecaose  we  have  such  authority  for 

its  employment    However,  some  persons 

now  begin  to  say  that  the  lemon-jnice  does 

no  good^that   the  benefit  entirely  arises 

from  the  other  means  that  are  employed, 

and  that  the  neutral  salts,  particularly  nitre, 

answer  a  better  purpose.     I  dare  not  say, 

liowever,  that    authority,    so  accumulated 

and  so  immense  as  it  is,   respecting  the 

powers  of  lemon-juice,  is  at  all  to  be  dis- 

pated.    I  certainly  cannot  but  think,  till  w^ 

Jiave  further  faeu,  that  it  is  our  doty  in 

every  case  to  supply  lemon  juice,  or  similar 

things,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained,  in  the  hope 

of  doing  away  with  the  ill  effects  which  a 

want  of  fresh  food  occasions. 

1  may  mention  also,  that,  in  regard  to  lo- 
cal applications,  it  is  found  that  lemon»juice 
is  one  of  the  best  when  there  is  a  scorbutic 
ulcer.  I  believe  a  slice  of  lemon  laid  upon 
it  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that  can  be 
employed,  as  Fere  Lebat  is  said  to  mention, 
in  his  Voyag»  to  the  Antilles. 

Now  this  is  a  disease  which  I  should  say 
is  a  chemical  disease,  if  any  one  be  so.  In 
one  sense,  the  constitution  is  not  at  all  in 
faalt ;  all  the  fluids  and  all  the  solids  appear 
to  be  changed,  but  you  have  only  to  give  a  dif- 
ferentcbemical  state  to  the  body,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  eared.  Yon  need  give  nothing  which 
acU  by  a  specific  operation— no  drug,  I  mean, 
which  acts  as  a  medicine— but  employ  fresh 
articles  of  diet,  and  you  remedy  the  de- 
praved constitution  of  the  whole  mass  of 
eolids  and  fluids.  I  have,  therefore,  men> 
tioned  this  disease  before  I  came  to  any  of 
those  which  are  dearly  seated  in  particular 
parts.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  attacks  any 
one  part  in  particular ;  it  seems  to  be  a  ca- 
chectic state  of  the  whole  frame  ;  and  if  any 
disease  be  an  instance  of  universal  disease, 
J  should  certainly  say  that  it  was  scurvy. 

There  is  an  affection  very  similar  to 
acorvy  in  some  respects,  which  has  been 
arranged  and  described,  by  Willan,  among 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  which  is  called 
puTjmra,  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  is 
the  same  as  scurvy,  but  I  cannot  think  so, 
for  reaaons  which  I  will  state  when  speak- 
ing of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

I  shall,  at  the  next  lecture,  consider  other 
diseases  which,  perhaps,  have  a  local  resi- 
dence, bat  the  seat  of  which  is  not  known : 
i  mean  fevers.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  they  have  a  local  seat  or  not,  and 
[  shall  therefore  speak  of  them  the  last,  be* 
'ore  I  come  to  those  diseases  which  art  on- 
loubtadJy  kcaL 
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Oalfieatum  of  ths  Hmrt  and  Spben. 
I  have  brought  with  me  a  curioos  speci- 
men of  diseased  spleen  and  diseased  bean, 
shewing  intense  ossification.  Here  is  the 
spleen,  with  the  peritoneal  coat  exceedingly 
thickened— so  thickened  that  ii  has  become 
absolutely  white.  It  is  not  only  thickened, 
become  almost  cartilaginous,  but  within, 
there  is  a  rare  occurrence— the  blood-ves- 
sels, I  presume  the  arteries,  are  ossified. 
On  passing  your  fingers  over  any  of  these 
you  will  find  that  the  coats  of  the  vessels 
are  bony.  'ITie  tendency  to  ossification  was 
so  great  in  this  case,  that  not  only  the  ves- 
sels of  the  spleen  but  the  coronary  vessels  of 
the  heart  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  indura. 
tion  and  ossification.  There  is  another  curi- 
ous circumstance  —  ulcerstion  has  taken 
place  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  spleen, 
which  is  rather  a  rare  thing ;  but  sometimes 
you  will  see  ulceration  beginning  in  n  se- 
rous membrane  and  going  inwards.  In  gene, 
ral,  ulceration  proceeds  outwards,  as  is  the 
case  in  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  till  at 
last  the  peritoneal  coat  is  ulcerated ;  but 
here  the  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  itself 
ulcerated,  there  being  no  ulceration  be- 
neath it.  The  patient  from  whom  this  was 
tsken  had  no  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,, 
which  are  said  to  take  place  when  the  coro- 
nary arteries  are  ossified. 

CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

Delivered  in  the  General  Ditpentary, 

By  Mb.  Coolsok. 

Caremma  of  the  Velum  Penilubm  Palate 
Gentlemen,— I  will  first  direct  your  atten- 
tion to-day  to  a  singular  case  which  termi- 
nated fttally  last  week ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
case  of  carcinoma  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati.    The  history  is  this^ — 

Wm.  Haslop.at.  2.5,  by  trade  a  baker,  and  of 
irregular  habits,  was  admitted  under  my  care 
Sept.  19th,  1831,  for  a  complaint,  as  he 
termed  it,  in  his  throat.  On  looking  into  his 
mouth  I  saw  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  large 
e^g,  connected  with  the  velum,  and  indeed 
forming  part  of  it.  The  tumor  was  separat- 
ed from  the  tonsils  by  a  slight  fissure  on  ei- 
ther side ;  but  the  tonsils  themselves  were 
enlarged,  and  on  the  right  there  was  a  super- 
ficial  ulceration  of  the  size  of  a  shilling.  It 
had  a  very  bad  appearance,  the  edges  being 
everted,  and  the  surface  covered  with  dirty- 
looking  irregular  granulations.  The  tumor 
had  been  growing,  according  to  the  patient's 
account,  since  last  April ;  for  about  that 
time,  or  a  little  before,  he  felt  a  slight  pain, 
or  soreness,  in  his  throat.  This  soon  left 
him,  and  he  never  complained  of  pain  after, 
wards,  either  in  his  throat,  or  any  other  part. 
His  articulation  was  so  indistinct,  that  I 
could  scarcely  make  out  what  he  said;  h? 
always  spoke  as  if  his  mouth  was  fhll  of 
meat.    His  breathing  at  times  was  labori- 
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otts  ( and  ftt  mght  it  was  lo  lend  that  nopenon 
cottid  sleep  soundly  in  the  room  with  him. 
It  was  described  to  me  (for  I  did  not  witness 
this  myself,)  that  the  patient  would  breathe 
a  short  time  easily,  and  without  making  any 
noise ;  that  all  of  a  sudden  he  would  start  up 
in  his  bed,  with  the  feeling  as  if  he  were 
about  to  be  suffocated,  and  at  the  same  time 
utter  a  peculiar  sound.  He  always  breathed 
with  his  mouth  open.  This  man  could  swal- 
low solids  pretty  well,  but  liquids  were  fre- 
quently ejected  through  the  nostrils,  parti- 
cularly if  coughing  came  on  during  the  act 
of  swallowing.  Latterly  he  had  a  trooble- 
;»ome  cough,  with  dyspnoea,  and  copious  foe- 
tid expectoration.  I  considered  the  tumor 
to  be  of  a  malignant  character,  of  which, 
indeed,  there  could  be  little  or  no  doubt.  I 
told  him  that  the  complete  eradication  of  the 
disease  was  impossible,  bat  that  his  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  might  be  relieved,  by  the 
removal  of  as  much  of  the  tumor  as  could  be 
effected.  1  o  this  he  readily  consented.  I 
introduced  a  long,  narrow,  curved  bistoury, 
with  a  blunt  point,  between  the  fissure  and 
the  tumor,  and  carried  the  knife  from  one 
fissure  to  the  other,  as  close  to  the  connexion 
of  the  soft  with  the  hard  palate  as  I  could. 
In  this  way  I  removed  a  large  portion  of  the 
morbid  growth,  which  was  rather  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  two  in  thick- 
ness :  in  the  centre  of  the  inferior  edge  there 
was  a  vestige  of  the  uvula  (its  apex),  of  a 
pale  colour,  but  apparently  not  changed  in 
structure.  The  hemorrhage  which  superven- 
ed was  rather  alarming,  and  continued  more 
or  less  for  four  hours ;  syncope  at  last  oc- 
curred, and  the  bleeding  then  stopped.  The 
blood  came  from  a  large  branch  going  to  the 
middle  of  the  tumor,  most  likely  a  branch  of 
the  descending  palatine  artery,  which  is,  as 
you  know,  distributed  in  part  to  the  velum. 
The  patient  was  for  a  time  considerably  re- 
lieved by  the  operation  ;  he  could  sleep  with- 
out rising  up  in  bed  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  his  articulation  was  more 
distinct.  The  tumor,  however,  soon  increas- 
ed in  sixp,  his  cough  became  worse,  and  his 
health  was  much  impaired.  In  December 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  to  lay  on 
his  back,  for  the  moment  that  he  sat  up,  or 
turned  on  either  side,  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing came  on.  He  continued  in  this  state  till 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  bis  cough 
became  less  troublesome.  On  Saturday 
week  last  (Jan.  6),  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  spittingof  blood,and  expired  in  thenight. 
I  examined  the  body  ;  and,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  parts,  made  a  section 
of  the  jaw  at  the  symphisis,  and  removed  the 
tongue,  larynx,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  This  mass, 
which  I  now  shew  you,  commenced,  I  be- 
lieve, near  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  pala- 
tine bones ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  membrane  lining  the  floor  of 
ihe  ventricles,  though  I  am  not  positive,  as  a 


perpendieolar  sectioo  of  the  aknll  watA  ^ee 
was  not  made.  The  tumor  is  of  a  fiim  tex. 
tare — in  fact,  almost  seaii-cftrtilaigxaoas — 
distinctly  lobular;  and  intenectiBg  it  a: 
different  parts  therv  are  sevcrml  whato  faandft. 


composed  of  eondensed  cellular  t 
part  of  the  tumor  opposite  to  tbe  I 
tongne,  and  in  two  or  three  other  i 
sent  a  warty  appearance,  which  in 
Langstaff,  to  whom  I  sent  the  i 
aider  it  as  composed  of  an  admiztoic  nl  car- 
cinoma   and    chimney    sweeper's    cancer. 
Beneath  the  orocoos  memhrane*  at  the  bast 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  here  diseected  sC 
there  are  several  small  lobules,  of  the  sass 
stracture  as  the  larger  mass.    The  larysx 
and   phaiynz  were  healthy.      The  toeu 
were  also  involved  in  the  same  ^*rratr  as  (It 
velum.     The  neighbouiDg  glaads  were  a 
little  enlarged.  There  were  strong  atdhesMss 
between  the  pleora  patmooalia  and  ooatala 
partionlarly  on  the  right  aide  i  and  ia  tkt 
upper  and   back   part  of  the  ri^bt   Joe$ 
there   was   a    very   large    eevity,     whic^ 
contained  some  foetid  pos  and  hlood.    Ths 
bronchia  and   lower  part   of   the    hajsi 
were  filled  with  frothy  blood.     I  need  m( 
tell  yon  that  carcinoma  of   the   Telea  is 
of  very  rare  occorrenee.    Indeed,  I  do  ast 
know  where  to  refer  yoa  to  a  case  of  eke 
hind.    Dr.  Monro,  in  his  Morbid  ▲satiemy 
of  the  Gullet,  says  that  he  had  oocasua  is 
visit  an  old  lady  whose  onderlipp  oeola,  and 
pharynx,  had  been  reduced  to  a  scirxhoas 
state,  but  he  givea  no  aecomit  whatever  sf 
the  case.    Here  there  was  an  admixtare  cf 
two  diseases,  or  rather  varieties  c»f  the  sane 
disease.    The  mention  of  chimney-sweeper's 
cancer  naturally  recalled  to  yoor  mind  the 
common  situation  of  this  disease,  sad  the 
persons    usually   attacked   with   iu    StJl. 
other  parts  than  the  scrotum,  and  other  per- 
sons than  chimney-aweepera,  are  bow  and 
then  attacked  by  this  disease.    Sir  Asdey 
Cooper  mentions  three  eases  on  the  cheek, 
and  Sir  Jas.Earle  saw  the  disease  on  the  wrist 
of  a  gardener ;  Mr.  Langstaff  has  met  with 
it  in  a  baker ;  the  man  Haalop  was  also  a 
baker,      Tbe     chimney-sweeper's    canctr 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  diseased  mass, 
and  we  must  never  be  aarprised  at  neetxng 
diflferent  kinds  of  malignant  diseaaes  in  tbe 
same  persons,  or  even  in  the  difieivnt  stages 
of  the  same  morbid  prodnction.    Mr.  Lang- 
staff,  to  whose  valuable  papers  in  tbe  eighdi 
and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Medioo-Chiniigi- 
cal  Transactions  I  must  refer  yon,  has  en< 
deavoured  to  ahew  that  there  exists  a  doss 
resemblance  in  the  morbid  stmctine  of  fan- 
gus  hsematodes,  polpy  or  medullax^  sar- 
coma, tttbercolated  sarcoma,  and  catenoma, 
and  that  these  diseases  may  exist  together 
in  the  same  person,    locally  and  coostini- 
tionally,  and  that  fungous  tumors  nay  be- 
come cancerous,  and  cancerous  become  fan- 
gons.    I  may  also  observe  that  Mr.  L  con- 
siders cancer,  and  the  other  maligBaat  dis- 
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ksea,  to  originate  in  th«  cellular  tisrae,  and 
lot  in  tl&e  seroae  or  mocoos  membranee,  or 
«usclea  or  glands,  &c.  near  to  which  they 
tvty  have  their  teat. 

In  Bciirhaa,  then,  the  secretion  first  takes 
•lace  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  neigh- 
»ouTiag   parts  become  involved  in  the  dis* 
!siiie.     There  is  a  dense,  fibrous  structure  in 
he  middle  of  the  tumor,  from  which  diiFereot 
itriie,  or  bands,  sometimes  proceed  to  the 
-ircumference.    Sir  £.  Home,  in  his  work  on 
OaBoer,  calls  these  ligamentous  bands,  and 
considers  them  characteristie  of  this  disease. 
I  would  not  advise  you,  however,  to  lay  too 
^nuch   stress  on  these  bands,  for  you  will 
«onnetimes  meet  with  them  in  tumors  not 
n&alignant,  and  not  find  them  in  those  that 
are.     Describing  the  section  of  a  carcioo- 
rniatous  breast,  which  he  had  removed,  Mr. 
Langstaff  says*,  "  there  were  a  few  irregu- 
Istr  appearances  of  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance, such  as  we  notice  in  any  hardened 
<  part  of  the  body,  occasioned  by  disease  not 
of  the  malignant  class ;  but  none  of  these 
firm  whitish  ligamentous  bands,  arranged  in 
,  the  way  which  authors  who  have  described 
,  the  genuine  carcinomatous  affection  of  the 
hreast  have  discovered.     Nor  have  I   been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  single  speci« 
men  of  this  description,  although  I  have  ez- 
,   amined  a  great  number  of  carcinomatous 
bressts,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  that 
.    c  he  nature  of  Carcinoma  has  become  so  much 
.    modified  as  tbe  genuine  chancre  described 
,    by  that  very  accurate  observer,  Mr.  Hunter." 
The  hardening  process  generally  involves 
more  or  leM  of  the  surrounding  part  $   some 
portion  of  the  tumor  softens,  and  the  skin 
at  last  gives  way,  when  the  disease  assumes 
the  name  of  caneet.    In  the  case  of  Haslop 
there  vras  csncerous  ulceration  at  the  com- 
mencement on  one  of  the  tonsils,  and  it  was 
the  appearance  of  this  thst  led  me  at  first 
to  decide  on  the   nature  of  the  disease. 
Those  cases  where  ulceration  exists  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  which 
the  morbid  growth  occurs  subsequently  to  it, 
are  termed  by  some  authors  earcttumia.  The 
ulceration  which  occurs  at  tbe  commence- 
ment of  cancer  is  called  eaneerout  uleeratim, 
whilst  thst  which  occurs  in  the  progress,  or 
towards  tbe  termination  of  the  disease,   is 
termed   eaneerated   ular.    These  different 
names,  however,  to  the  same  disease,  only 
tend  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  student ; 
it  is  the  result  of  our  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  sobject ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  oar  knowledge  of  this  difficult  part  of 
pathology,  vix.  malignant  disesses,  is  im- 
proved, the  noroeoclature  will  be  more  sim- 
ple and  rational  than  it  is  at  present. 

Acate  darting  pains  have  been  described 
as  characieiixing   the    progress   of  these 
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tumors,  but  the  patient  whose  case  we  aro 
considering  oomplained  of  no  pain  whatever 
after  the  soreness  which  attended  the  first 
appesrance  of  the  complaint  subsided.  A 
scirrhovs  tumo^  is  not  necessarily  painful  in 
itself:  the  pain  will  depend  on  the  nature  o£ 
thepart  affected,  its  situation  and  structure. 
Caneer  of  the  face,  of  the  breast,  of  the 
womb,  of  the  rectum,  are  extremely  painful, 
whilst  cancers  of  maily  other  parts,  as  the 
lunes,  liver,  and  spleen,  are  said  to  be  unat- 
tended with  any  pain.  The  ase  of  tbe  pa- 
tient should  not  be  overlooked  f  it  was  an 
early  age  for  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  great  inconvemence  experienced 
b^  the  patient  was  in  deglutition,  respira- 
tion, and  articulation.  Solids  were  swal- 
lowed without  much  difficulty,  though  from 
the  sixe  of  the  foreign  body  (if  I  may  use  the 
expression)  at  the  entrance  of  the  phaiynx,, 
we  might  have  expected  obstruction  CO  the 
passage  of  solids.  But  liquids  were  com- 
monly rejected  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
matter  expectorated  from  his  lungs  (which  I 
omitted  to  mention  in  the  history)  also  passed 
by  the  same  passage^  The  velum  being  so 
much  diseased,  and  the  power  of  the  mus- 
cles over  it  being  lost,  the  posterior  opening 
of  the  nares  could  not  be  closed.  I  may  here 
observe,  that  in  animals  tbe  velum  palsti 
appears  to  serve  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
deglutition,  and  not  to  have  much  infiuence- 
on  the  formation  or  production  of  sound.  It 
has  been  observed,  that  when  tbe  velum  has 
been  wounded  in  animals,  little  oi  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  uttering  of  sounds,  but 
great  dii&culty  in  swallowing.  The  singular 
noise  which  tbe  patient  made  at  night  in' 
breathing,  is  simiUr  to  what  I  hsve  seen  in 
children  with  pigeon.breast.  His  respiration 
was  much  easier  after  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  tumor,  which  shews  that  the 
aperture  between  the  velum  and  base  of  the 
tongue  must  at  times  have  been  completely 
closed,  and  produced  the  sensation  of  chok- 
ing which  I  described,  lliat  tbe  patient's 
articulation  should  have  been  indistinct,  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  you  are  well' 
aware  that  in  man,  if  there  be  only  the 
smallest  opening  in  the  velum,  or  loss  of  its 
substance,  a  verv  unpleasant  nasal  sound  ia> 
produced.  In  this  instance  the  man  spoke 
exactly  as  if  his  mouth  were  full,  so  coarse 
and  hidistinct  was  the  articulation.  With, 
respect  to  the  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  has 
struck  me  whether  it  were  not  probable  that 
by  the  irritation  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  the  cough  might  have  been  produced' 
wnich  called  into  action  the  disease  of  tbe 
lungs.  Tbe  treatment  which  I  adopted  was 
foHowed  by  considerable  relief  to  the-  pa- 
tient's symptoms,  and  I  would  advise  you  in 
cases  of  this  kind  to  use  an  instrument  simi- 
lar to  the  one  I  employed.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  csrcinomatous  growth 
might  not  have  been  completely  removed  if  I 
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Imd  faea  tlie  patient  Mily.  Wben  I  lint 
law  him,  tbe  tonitls,  in  additum  ta  tba  veluin, 
were  diaeaied.  You  might,  however*  have 
a  malignant  disease  of  the  tonsil  come  under 
your  notice,  for  the  cure  of  which  the  re- 
ihoval  of  the  part  may  be  neceaeary.  Yoa 
moat  therefore  hear  in  mind  ita  rdatioaa  ; 
that  on  the  eitemal  side  the  tonsil  ia 
hot  a  few  lines  distant  (vom  the  internal  ca* 
rotid,  from  which  it  ia  aeparatedby  the  aape- 
rior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  a  plexus  of 
veins,  and  some  nerves.  The  situation  of 
the  artery  must  guide  you  also  in  the  direc- 
tion which  you  give  to  the  lancet  or  bistoury 
in  opening  an  abaoeaa:  you  should  direct 
the  point  of  the  instrument  intenally,  or  to- 
warda  the  pharynx,  for  aome  £ital  caaea  are 
on  record  of  the  artery  being  wounded  by 
neglecting  thia  precaution. 

Ckronie  Enlargement  if  the  Tondh,  and  relax- 
ation of  the  Uvula. 
These  paita  frequentW  become  enlarged 
from  repeated  attache  ot  inflammation,  and 
the  uvula  elongated.  Now  before  you  think 
of  reaortug  to  excision,  let  me  aaggeat  to 
your  notice  the  plan  which  I  Miopt  in 
these  caaea  with  the  most  aucoessful  re- 
sulU:  it  ia  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  ailver,  in  the  form  of  solution.  Take 
aprobaag,  the  sponge  of  which  has  been 
wetted  with  a  aatorated  aolution  of  the 
nitrate  of  aiWer,  and  keeping  down  the 
tongue  with  a  spoon, or  an  iv4>ry  knife,  touch 
the  relaxed  parts  with  this  solution.  Repeat 
the  application  everv  other  or  third  morning, 
and  after  a  few  applications,  the  worst  caaea 
usually  mend. 

Diseate  of  the  Shoulder- Joint. 
John  Stannard,  sst.  20,  by  trade  a  joiner, 
waa  admitted  December  12th,  1831,  with  an 
affection  of  hia  right  shoulder.  Says,  that 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  he  gave  hia  right  arm 
a  jerk,  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not  feel 
tiU  two  days  afterwards,  when  he  expe- 
rienced a  stifiness  and  soreness  in  the  joint, 
and  an  inability  to  move  the  arm;  to  use 
hia  own  expression,  it  stack  quite  close  to 
hia  side.  The  pain  extended  down  the  ann, 
in  the  course  of  the  biceps  to  its  insertion, 
iMid  was  very  severe  at  nighL  The  joint 
was  increased  in  size.  His  general  health 
was  much  disturbed.  I  ordered  him  to 
lose  fourteen  ouDcea  of  blood  by  cup- 
ping from  the  shoulder,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  a  blister.  Two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium,  evexy  four 
hours,  were  given,  and  continued  until  the 
15th.  He  waa  cupped  a^in  on  the 
17th,  and  afterwarda  rubbed  in  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment.  Strict  reat  to  the  limb 
waa  enjoined.  By  these  means  the  severe 
symptoms  suhaided,  and  he  haa  now  almost 
recovered  the  use  of  the  limb.  I  entered 
this  as  a  esse  of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. 
Hie  severity  of  the  pain  at  night,  and  the 


gieat  aad  rapid  diatwfatace  ia  him  ^cdc 
health,  led  me  to  ibna  thi*  nfumitmi.  1 
know  that  ia  diaeaae  of  the  caskoelteAed  a^n 
ture  of  the  bone,  the  pain  ia  aot  ao  aercTf 
the  commeaeemeat^  aor  the  g emerai  he* 
so  much  affected,  aa  it  wasia  ihaa  caae.  ) . 
may  aak  me  to  aeeoant  for  tba-  iiicrpa*e 
aixe  in  the  joint.  I  ahoald  m^y  thai  t!»e  a 
flammatory  action  might  have  ezMiBoded  ft  i 
the  cartilage  to  the  aynoTiai  aaeiahr^s 
ooveriag  it.  and  thence  to  the  aane  atiamj 
liniog  the  capsular  ligameat«aiid  aa  iai  iiiia  ; 
aecreiion  of  synovia  taking  plaoa. 

ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  MtdM 
Gazette. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  yoa  my  annual  ttateoacnt,  ee- 
brarinir  the  chief,  paniciilara  of  tk 
caaea  which  occurred  in  the  Gasten 
District  of  the  Royal  Matemit  j  Charity 
during  the  last  year,  and  am 

Your  obedient  serranC* 
Francis  H.  Ram sbotham,  MD. 

Phnieian  to  the  Royal  MatcroUy  Cbarirr, 

Obstetric  PbTtlcian  to  the  ffeetcrn  lai 

Tower  Hamlets  Dispenaaricai,  Lectam 

OD  Midwlftry  atthe  LoDdoB  Boapitelfftc 

K  New  Brood-Street, 

Feb.  8,  18S3. 

During  the  year  1831  there  wr«ra  Miverp^ 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Royal  Mater- 
nity Charity,  under  the  Bapenntandeace  of 
Dr.  F.  H.  Ruasbotham, 

2141  Women,  of  wiUefc  Caaet 
f  6  were  twina^about  1  in   every  8;| 
cases;    of   these,  in  15  cases  both 
heads  presented ;  in  9,  the  presen- 
tation was  head  and  hreech ;  and  ia 
f ,  both  were  breech. 
1134  children  were  males. 
1036  werefemalea. 

f  013  were  presentationa  of  some  part  of  the 
head  ;  of  which 
7  were  face  presentations— about  I  in 
every  310  children ;  with  t  of  these 
there  waa  also  an  adhereot  placenta. 
60  were    presentations   of  the   breech, 
or  aome  part  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties—about 1  in  every  36)  childm ; 
of  these,  13  were  twins. 
7  were  transverse  preaentatiooa— all  of 
the  shoulder  or  aome  part  of  the  up- 
per extremitiea—- about  1  in  every 
310  children.     6  of  these  patieou 
were  delivered  by  tuning,  the  other 
by  decttfiUUion.  She  waa  tboat  serea 
months     advanced    in  pregnaaey. 
This  was  her  twelfth  child,  aod  the 
seventh  time  the  shoulder  hid  pre- 
sented in  laboor.    I  bad  delirered 
her  four   timaa   befbrs,  m?  latfaer 
twice,  under  the  aama  kind  oFesiek 
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After  her  last  liboar,  in  Jmw  1830, 
in  wbich  the  shoulder  presented,  a 
large  abscess  formed  in  the  thigh, 
from  the  effects  of  which  I  did  not 
think    she    would  have   recovered. 
When  I  saw  her,  in  this  instance,  the 
membranes  had  been  raptured  an 
hour;  the  left  shoulder  was  firmlj 
wedged  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  uterus  strongly  contracted 
round  the  child's  body.    The  foetus 
was  escessively  putrid.    With  great 
difficulty  I  brought  down  a  foot,  but 
in  my  efforts  to  ezlrsct,  the  femur 
separated  from  its  attachment  at  the 
hip-joint.     I  then  introduced  a  blunt 
hook  over  the  neck,  and  with  very 
little    trouble  separated  the   heaa. 
The  body,  head,  and  placenta,  were 
expelled  by  uterine  action,  but  the 
uterus  afterwards  relaxed.    The  he- 
morrhage could  not  be  restrained  by 
any  means,  and  she  died  in   two 
hours  from  delivery.    She  was  sub- 
ject to  mental  derangement. 
B  S  the  placenta  was  implanted  partially 
over  the  os  uteri— about  1  in  every 
716  cases ;  two  of  these  were  head 
presentations,  one  a  shoulder.     In 
one  ef  the  head  cases,  the  haemor- 
rhage, although  previously  excessive, 
ceased    entirely  on  the  membranes 
being  artificially  ruptured,  and  the 
child  was  expelled  by  uterine  action 
three  hours  after.    In  the  other,  six 
hours  elapsed  between  tthe  artificial 
rupture  of  the  membranes  and  de- 
livery, which  was  also  effected  with- 
out manual  or  ustrumental    inter- 
ference.   The  hemorrhage  did  not 
quite  cease  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
Umur  amnii,  but  abated  so  consider- 
ably as  to  induce  me  to  trust  to  the 
unaided  efforts  of  nature   for   the 
completion  of  the  labour.     Under 
the  shoulder  presentation,  the  child 
wastumecL 
8  were  complicated  with  dangerous  hs- 
morrhage  before  delivery,    not  the 
consequence  of   placenta   presenta- 
tional in  every  268  cases.  In  seven 
of  these  the  head  presented,  and  the 
labour  was  terminated  without  any 
operation  being  required  beyood  the 
rupturing  of  the  membranes ;  in  one 
of  them  a  draining  had  been  going 
on  almost  constantly  for  many  weeks 
before  delivery;     in   five,   flooding 
came  on  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  labour,  and  ceased  entirely, 
or  became   greatly  diminished,  on 
the  membranes  being  ruptured.    In 
the  last,  the   hemorrhage  did   not 
cease  till  some  time  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  placenta.  The  other  case 
was  a  shoulder  presentation,  and  the 
patient  war  delivered  by  twnmg. 


In  19  the  placenta  was  retained  within  the 
utenis,  either  by  atony  or  irregular 
contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres,  or 
flsorbid  adhesion  between  the  placen- 
tal and  the  uterine  surfaces,  so  as  to 
require  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  for  the  purpose  of 
removal— about  l  in  every  Ureases ; 
with  all  there  was  more  or  less  he- 
morrhage :  two  were  under  twins — 
one  of  them  at  about  six  months; 
two  after  the  expulsion  of  the  child, 
under  a  face  presenution ;  one  was 
after  delivery  by  the  long  forceps, 
and  the  other  after  craniotomy  under 
eonvulsions. 

6  were  complicated  with  dangerous  he- 
morrhage after  the  natural  expulsion 
of  the  placenta— about  1  in  every 
357  cases.  One  of  these  patients 
died  two  hours  after  delivery,  under 
a  shoulder  presentation  ;  in  the  other 
cases,  the  hemorrhage  eeased  on  the 
applieation  of  pressure  over  the 
uterus  and  cold  to  the  pubic  re>- 
gion. 

3  were  delivered  by  craniotomy— about 
1  in  every  715  cases. '  In  all  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  distorted  pelvis; 
one  was  a  second  child  ;  the  first  was 
bom  without  the  use  of  instruments, 
after  a  very  laborious  labour,  under 
wbich,  I  was  informed,  she  bad  nearly 
sunk.  Having  allowed  the  labour  to 
continue  as  long  as  I  thought  was 
consistent  with  the  patient's  safety, 
the  base  of  the  cranium  being  stUl 
quite  above  the  brim,  I  applied  the 
long  forceps,  without  much  expecta- 
tion, however,  of  succeeding  by  their 
means ;  and  as  the  head  made  no 
advance  during  half  an  hour,  al- 
though I  used  as  much  exertion  as  I 
considered  myself  justified  in  doing, 
I  perforated  and  delivered  by  the 
crotchet  The  extraction  occupied 
more  than  an  hour,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  brain  was  evacuated  be- 
fore the  head  passed.  The  child  was 
alive  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
Another  was  undet  convulsions ;  it 
was  a  first  child.  The  patient,  after 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  of  strong 
labour,  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
a  convulsive  paroxysm.  I  saw  her 
in  about  an  hour ;  the  spasms  were 
then  very  violent,  and  almost  inces. 
sant;  the  head  was  pressing  on  the 
perineum.  The  abstraction  of  more 
than  forty  ounces  of  blood  produced 
no  effect  on  the  symptoms.  The  ope- 
ration was  most  difficult,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
convulsive  contortions  of  the  body. 
Instantly  on  delivery  the  convulsions 
ceased ;  she  had  only  one  slight  fit 
after.    In  about  ten  boors  she  be- 
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came  MDiiblet  bot  a  state  of  partial 
•tupor  coatioued  a  few  honn  longer. 
A  large  Dumber  of  leecbee  were  ^h 
plied  to  the  temples,  which  venr 
much  relieved  the  head*  and  she  gra- 
dually recoTered  completely.  The 
child  was  dead  at  the  time  of  perfo- 
ration.—The  other  woman  my  father 
delirered,  daring  my  attendance  on 
a  patient  a  few  miles  from  London. 
It  was  a  first  child.  The  case  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  she  died 
on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery,  never 
having  rallied  from  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  her  labour. 

3  were  delivered  by  the  long  forceps — 

about  1  in  every  7l5  cases ;  in  all, 
the  pelvis  was  narrow.  One  was  the 
eleventh  child ;  her  labours  had  al- 
ways been  lingering ;  the  child  was 
much  larger  than  the  average  sixe. 
Another  was  the  thirteenth  child; 
she  had  been  delivered  by  instru- 
ments twice  before  ;  the  child  weigh- 
ed 10  j^  pounds  avoirdupois.  The 
other  patieht  was  delivered  by  a  pro- 
fessional friend  during  my  attendance 
on  a  lingering  case  of  labour.  All 
these  children  were  bom  alive. 

4  were  complicated  with  puerperal  con- 

vulsions— 1  in  every  &36  cases ;  three 
of  these  were  first  children.  In  one 
case,  craniotomy  was  performed,  as 
already  noticed ;  in  the  second,  dor- 
ing  a  lingering  labour, while  the  head 
was  pressing  on  the  perineum,  oon- 
volsions  suddenly  supervened;  the 
child  was  soon  after  expelled ;  three 
more  fits  occurred  after  delivery,  be- 
fore I  saw  the  patient  s  she  was  com- 
pletely relieved  by  one  bleeding,  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  thirty  ounces. 
In  the  third,  two  or  three  slight  fits 
occurred  previously  to  delivery ;  they 
appeared  to  have  ceased  after  the 
biAh  of  the  child.  I  did  not  see  her, 
^or  were  any  means  used,  until  seven 
or  eight  hours  after  delivery,  when 
they  recurred,  and  six  or  seven  fits 
foUqwed  quickly  in  succession.  They 
were,  however,  totally  cut  short  by 
one  bleeding,  to  between  twenty  and 
twenty -five  ounces.  The  last  case 
occurred  in  the  mother  of  a  family, 
one  week  before  the  accession  of  la- 
bour; she  suffered  three  paroxysms 
rapidly  in  succession,  and  was  com- 
pleteljr  relieved  by  one  very  largo 
bleeding ;  no  untoward  circumstance 
happened  during  her  labour.  All 
these  patients  recovered  perfectly 
well,  and  the  children  of  the  three 
last  were  bom  alive. 
In  3  premature  labour  was  induced — about 
1  in  every  715  cases ;  all  these  wo- 
men had  narrow  pelves.  For  one, 
I  had  performed  the  same  operation 
in  1830,  and  twice  previously  I  had 


delivered  her  bj  the  loa_ 
This  was  her  tenth  child  ;  they 
all  been  bora  dead  except  one ;    cx.i 
also  was  expelled  dekd,  lOOho^e 
after  the  operation.     In  the  si  i  ■■■  i 
case  it  was  the  sixth  child.    AH  Ttfcw 
woouui's  children  alao  had  heea  Ino^ 
dead,  but  one,  which  was  jiiimiiwi  i 
and  died  in  a  few  hoora.     I  hado^^ 
delivered  her  by  hmiti^,    nader      m. 
ahoulder  presentation,  on  whUk  oc- 
casion I  was  obliged  to  perferafte  ^b« 
.    head  before  I  could  extract  it.     la 
another  labour,  craniotomy  was  per- 
formed by  another  practitsaner;   zm. 
this  instance  the  child  was  bom  ah««. 
115  hours  after  the  operauoo.     T^ 
hist  case  was  the  ninUi  child,  aQ  <^ 
which,  except  one,  had  presented  wk 
labour  pretematurally,  and  all  we9« 
bom  dead.     I  had  twice  deliven-^ 
her  under  a  shoulder  presex>tati0K« 
and  had  induced   premature  lahQiK> 
for  her  four  times  before  «  in  this  in.- 
stance,  the  breech  was  the  present- 
ing  part,  and  the  child  was  expelled 
dead,  43  hours  after  the  operatioe. 

In  1  case,  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  rap- 
tured under  labour,  and  allowed  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  child's  body  to 
pass  into  the  abdomen.  It  was  the 
patient's  seventh  child  j  hex  laboiirs 
had  always  been  lingering  ;  the  pel- 
vis was  considerablv  contracted  at  the 
brim.  I  delivered  her  by  ter»^. 
She  died  in  about  twenty-foor  bum 
after.  On  dissection,  a  txaasvene 
rent  was  found  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  vagina,  between  the  nterosaad 
bladder,  through  which  the  child  had 
escaped  into  Uie  abdominal  cavity; 
neither  of  the  latter  viscera  were  ia 
the  least  degree  implicated.  From 
the  intimate  connexion  existing  be- 
tween the  necks  of  the  utema  and 
bladder,  I  should  have  thought  it  al- 
most impossible  for  so  ezteaaive  as 
aperture  to  be  formed  between  these 
organs  without  either  of  them  par- 
taking in  the  lesion,  had  I  not  proved 
the  case  to  have  been  as  described  by 
past-martem  examination. 

In  1  case,  a  second  child  of  twins  waa  de- 
livered by  turning,  twentv-four  boors 
after  the  birth  of  the  first ;  it  pre- 
sented with  the  head,  and  was  bora 
alive.  A  slight  hemorrhage  occurred 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  first  child. 
12  women  diea  within  the  poeiperal 
month — ^about  1  in  every  179  cases. 

2081  children  were  born  alive. 
81  were  bora  still— about  1  in  every  t4( 
births. 

Of  the  Deaths, 
1  was  from  inflammation  of  the  utens» 
twenty-six  hours  after  delivery.    I 
saw  the  patient  under  labour  ^  (he 
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«tenu  was  eicoBBi?eiy  tender,  but 
acting  TigorouBlyi  The  labour  was 
not  m  more  than  average  duration, 
and  the  child  was  expelled  naturally. 
The  disease  must  have  existed  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  the  poor 
woman  had  never  applied  for  medi- 
cal aasistance  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  her  labour. 

1  on  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  by  cra- 
niotomy. She  never  rallied  from  the 
exhaustion  produced  by  her  labour. 

1  about  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery, 
by  turning,  under  lacerated  vagina. 

1  from  hsmorrhage,  two  hours  after  de- 
livery, under  a  shoulder  presentation, 
at  seven  months. 

S  were  from  the  effecU  of  adherent  pla- 
centa ;  one  from  flooding,  half  an 
hour  after  removal.  I  waa  not  at 
home ;  a  professional  friend  attended 
in  my  stead.  The  second  was  on  the 
seventh  day,  from  irritative  fever  {  it 
was  a  case  of  twins,  at  about  7^ 
months.  One  of  the  placente  was 
strongly  adherent ;  the  patient  bad 
not  lost  much  blood.  The  last  was 
from  the  same  cause,  on  the  tenth 
day ;  she  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of 
blood ;  I  have  little  doubt  that,  with 
common  caution,  her  life  might  have 
been  preserved,  for.  on  the  tbird  day 
after  her  delivery,  I  found  her  dress- 
ed, and  sitting  by  the  fire. 

3  were  from  confirmed  pkthim  of  which 
disease,  one  patient  had  been  the  sub- 
ject three,  the  other  five  years ;  one 
died  on  the  eleventh,  the  other  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  delivery. 

t  from  inflanmiation  of  the  lungs ;  one 
on  the  eighth  day  after  delivery— she 
had  been  subject  man?  years  to  what 
she  termed  asthma ;  the  other  on  the 
ninth  day — she  had  suffered  from 
similar  attacks  after  most  of  her  la- 
bours. 

1  three  weeks  after  labour,  from  a  sud- 
den attack  (if  fuemtftynt,  of  which 
she  was  the  subj<>ct  during  the  lat- 
ter weeks  of  her  pregnancy.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  her  lungs.  Indeed  I  never 
saw  her  I  she  had  been  attended, 
during  her  pregnancy,  by  a  gentle- 
man in  her  own  neighbourhood,  and 
continued  under  his  care  after  her 
labour.  The  particulars  I  learned 
from  her  midwife. 

qfthgStiUbomauUrm, 
99  were  premature. 

11  were  putrid  at  fnU  time,  or  nearly  so. 
13  were  breech  presentations,  at  full  time, 

or  nearly  so. 
3  were  shoulder  presentations. 
1  was   after  the   mother  had  suffered 
from  dangerous  hmnorrhage,  under 
a  partial  placenta  presentation. 


4  were  after  accidental  hmnorrhage. 

5  were  delivered  by  craniotomy. 

1  was  delivered  under  a  rupture  of  the 

vagina. 
t  were '  under    very  lingering  labours, 
both  the  children  being  excessively 
large. 
With  7  the  funis  prolapsed  by  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  could  not  be  returned. 
With  1  the  funis  prolapsed  by  the  side  of 
the  breech. 
14  were  at  full  time,  or  nearly  so,  head 
presenting,  not  putrid,  nor  delivered 
oy  art. 

ANATOMY  BILL. 

To  ike  Editor  of  ike  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Seeing  in  yonr  Gazette  of  Februarr 
the  4th  a  letter  upon  tbe  Anatomy  Bill, 
b^  that  deservedly  eminent  surgeon,  Mr. 
Travers,  and  believing  that  one  of  his 
eight  desiderata  contains  a  principle  sub- 
versive of  the  best  interests  of  medical 
science  and  the  public  good,  I  solicit  a 
page  in  your  valuable  journal  for  a  few 
remarks. 

Most  sincerely  do' I  accord  with  him 
in  those  expressions  of  dissent  which  he 
makes  to  every  species  of  traffic  in  hu- 
man flesh.  I  agree  with  him  also  in 
desiring  the  repeal  of  that  obnoxious 
statute  which  consigns  the  bodies  of 
murderers  to  dissection ;  and  further,  I 
approve  highly  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
bodies  for  dissection,  as  set  forth  in  his 
fifth  desideratum  ;  and  I  do  so,  because 
I  perceive  in  these  means  the  accom- 
plishment of  what  is  really  desirable  and 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  sound 
medical  Knowledge— for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  that  most  repugnant  calling,  a 
resurrectionist— and  of  that  most  horri- 
ble crime,  &iirAtii^.  But  when  Mr. 
Travers  descends  from  the  high  position 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  for'  nis  bre- 
thren a  power  of  legally  pursuing  their 
anatomical  studies  unmolested,  and 
stoops  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
severe  restrictive  measures,  which  will 
affect  thousands  of  his  lellow-labonrers, 
we  part  company  immediately ;  and  I 
shall  consider  it  a  duty  to  oppose  (how- 
ever feebly,)  all  such  contracted,  partial, 
and  unjust  views. 

The  second  denderatum  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers has  this  remarkable  expression : — 
*'  The  licensing  of  schools  of  anatomy, 
and  the  prohibition  to  practise  anaton^, 
except  in  the  licemed  icKooii^  under  a 
heavy  penalty."    And  again,  at  the  con- 
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cladin^  paragfrspb  of  his  letter,  be  gives 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  "  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  public  at  large,  that  anatomy  should 
he  practited  except  in  licensed tchooit.^* 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Warburtoo,  and  all 
other  members  of  Parliameut  whom  this 
gentleman  addresses,  will  perceive  the 
excluding,  fettering,  ilUberal,  and  mono- 
polizing character  of  this  proposition — 
will  anticipate  its  evil  consequences^ 
and  never  allow  such  to  become  incor- 
porated with  any  anatomical  bill  which 
may  pass  their  honourable  House. 

1  will  now,  in  a  few  words,  substan- 
tiate the  epithets  which  I  bestowed  upon 
this  monstrous,  narrow-minded  proposi- 
tion, and  then  point  out  its  mischievous 
tendencies.  Bf  the  above  measure,  not 
a  single  physician,  surgeon,  or  general 
practitioner,  ie  allowed  to  take  scalpel 
in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  dissecting 
anatomically  any  human  body  (unless  at 
some  licensed  school),  without  incur- 
ring a  "  heavy  penalty.''  Now  every 
one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  will 
perceive  this  to  be  fettering  with  seve- 

a,  and  monopolizing  beyond  all  pre- 
ent;  because  he  knows  that  those 
Mfho  preside  over  and  teach  at  the  large 
metropolitan  schools  are  aware  that 
sttch  a  measure  must  compel  every  stu- 
dent who  is  learning  anatomy,  and 
every  practitioner  who  may  be  desirous 
of  preserving  that  anatomical  know- 
ledge which  he  has  learnt,  to  resort 
again  and  again  either  to  London,  or 
some  other  place  where  there  exists  a 
licensed  school.  At  present  every  me- 
dical man,  wherever  stationed  in  prac- 
tice, is  at  liberty  to  dissect,  and  keep  up 
his  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
bat  pass  Mr.  Traverses  desideratum  into 
a  law,  and  then  who  will  run  the  risk 
of  incurring  "  heavy  penalties?"  Such 
a  plan  might  prove,  as  it  doubtless 
would,  a  grand  desideratum  to  all 
teachers  of  licensed  schools,  but  would 
it  be  advantageous  to  the  medical  pub- 
lic, or  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large  ?    I  unhesitatingly  say  no. 

It  is  an  old  but  wise  saying,  that  what- 
ever is  worth  learning  is  worth  retaining 
also  ;  and  in  no  case  can  this  be  more 
strikingly  applicable  than  to  that  of  a 
medical  education,  because  it  not  only 
interests  those  who  are  educated,  but 
promotes  in  particular  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Its  great  utilitv,  and  univer- 
sal daily  application,  render  it  of  para- 
moant  importance.    This  being  aamit- 


ted,  what  are  the  means  wbicb  cosdi' 
to  its  attainment  and  preaerrat^ 
Practice  and  reflectioa  combined. 

The  human  mind   is    koovrn  by^ 
experience  to  be  most  fallible,  aitd  j^ 
pressions  on  it   (hotverer    stroor)  >■* 
too  apt  to  become  effaced,  or  weakabti 
by  time,  unless  care  be   takes  to  rev^ 
them  occasionally.    Anatomiral  kno^ 
ledge,  surgical  adroitness,  and  medki. 
acumen,   are,   in  common    frith  cihe 
acquirements,    influenced      hj    sa-L* 
causes,  and  require  similar  noeani  i  • 
their  preservation.     Who  is  there  abou: 
to  undergo  a  surgical   operstioa  tb' 
would  not  select  (if  aliowred)  the  mc< 
skilful  and  experienced  operator,  s&d 
who  is  known  to  dedicate  a  portioo  ei' 
his  time  to  the  preservation  and  iccrvfer; 
of  his  skill? — and  where  tbe    pcmA, 
throughout  these  realms, who  is  not  oftn 
liable  to  require  immediate  aui^pcal  ai-J; 
and  how  caa  this  aid  be  so  tffectm  a 
when  facilities  are  extensivefy,  jet  legiti- 
mately, given  to  dissection  ?   Uot  1  viil 
refer  all  those  who  are  aiminig'  to  coop 
within  narrow  limits  the  practice  of  dis- 
section— to  confine  it  within  tbeir  ova 
arena,  and  who  would  for  ever  preveet 
the  practitioner  from  touching  it,  (sarc 
in  a  licensed  school)— to  one  auotatioa 
from  the  Anatomical  Report  of  a  S!$eiect 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Comoioas 
in  1828. 

''  But  it  is  not  only  to  the  studeot, 
while  learning  the    rudiments   of   the 
science,  or  to  the  teacher  while  endea- 
vouring to  improve  it,  that  dissection  is 
necessary,  and  the  operation  of  the  law 
injurious,    it'  is   essential  also   to  the 
practitioner,    that    during    ihe    wkoie 
course  of  hi*  professional   career   he 
should  dissect,  in  order  to  heep  up  his 
stoch  of  knowledge,  and  to  praetieefre- 
guenilg  on  the  dead  subject^  lest  hy  ven- 
turing to  do  so  unskilfully  on  the  living, 
he   expose    his   patients  to  imminent 
peril.    He  is  required  also,  in  maoy 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  iudges  and  jurors,  aad 
would  be  rebuked  were  be  to  confess, 
upon  any  such  occasion,  that  from  hav- 
ing neglected  the  practice  of  dissection 
he  was  unahle  to  throw  light  upon  a 
point  at  issue  in  that  science  which  he 
professed.    He  is  liable  in  a  civil  action 
to  damages  for  error  in  practice,  doe  to 
professional  ignorance,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  may  be  visited  with  peoal- 
ties  as  a  criminal  for  endeavouring  to 
take  the  only  means  of  obtaining  pro- 
fessional knowledge." 
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Ar^um^Dto  like  these  are  unaDiwer* 
ible,  Bod  abundantly  pro? e  aii  indiBpeD* 
ilble  necessity  for  Xwo  things  :  the  one 
bat  of  legalising  dissection,  and  the 
)ther  thai  of  diffusing  its  practice  most 
toiversaliy.  If  men  who  are  in  the 
laily  httbit  of  performing  operations, 
ind*  of  enjoying  every  opportunity  of 
lissccting.  (as  in  London)  require  to 
>perate  on  the  dead  body,  in  order  to 
*efre8h  their  memories,  and  mature  their 
>ian8,  (which  is  known  to  be  the  case) 
)Ow  Diuch  more  shall  the  country  prac- 
icioner  require  it,  whose  occasions  for 
>perating  are  comparatively  rare,  and 
fet  imperative,  (as  in  liernia,  &c.) 
rbeae  laUer,  then,  most  clearly  demand, 
j^yon  every  rational  ground,  an  increased 
'acility  for  pursuing  dissection,  and 
herefore  that  it  would  not  only 
>e  impolitic  and  injurious,  but  un* 
ust,  to  enact  a  law  which  shall  fetter 
he  practitioner,  and  prohibit  him  from 
lifisecting  at  home,  by  heavy  (doubtless 
rery  heavy)  penalties,  thereby  com- 
pelling him  either  to  grow  old  in  igno- 
rance, or  at  the  greatest  inconvenience 
ind  expense^absolute  loss,  to  resort 
from  time  to  time  to  some  public 
(cbools.  Such  a  measure  in  this  age  of 
rrowing  intelligence  and  liberal  feeling 
vould  be  a  blot  upon  legislation,  and 
;he  consequent  monopoly  of  freat 
ichools  would  become  odious  and  into- 
erable. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Warburton's  views 
jpon  this  question  are  most  liberal,  and 
;Uat  he  desires  to  obtain  an  act  which 
^ball  benefit  the  public  at  large.  I  trust, 
herefore,  that  ne  will  make  a  stand 
i^ainst  all  narrow-minded  mooopoliz* 
ng  views,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
nay  proceed,  and  that  both  houses  of 
Parliament  may  support  and  assist  him 
a  so  good  a  cause  I 

Since  writing  the  above,  another  let. 
,er  of  Mr.  Travers  has  appeared  in  your 
;alumns,  wherein  he  avows  the  alleged 
lardship  upon  practitioners  in  the  coun« 
ry  wishing  to  refresh  their  knowledge, 
o  be  "  a  ptre  delttiion,'*  and  that  they 
nay,  if  desirous,  resort  to  the  metropo* 
itao,  or  provincial  schools,  to  brighten 
ip  their  ideas.  This  is  being  rather 
rratuiions  as  regards  the  delusion,  very 
rand  id  in  the  avowal,  and  extremely 
Lirul  in  the  invitation.  I  know  many 
vho  do  take  advantage  of  that  liberty 
vbich  they  now  enjoy  of  keeping  up 
heir  anatomical  knowledge.  Mr.  Tra- 
cers must  allow  that  without  it  they 
:ould  not  operate  with  a  chance  of  buc^- 


cess  equal  to  operators  in  London.  He 
must  know,  also,  that  however  "  in 
earnest"  a  country  practitioner  might 
be  to  refresh  lUs  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  however  well-appointed  and 
comfortable  his  "  private  rooms"  in 
the  London  schools  might  be,  it  is  in 
the  great  ms^ority  of  instances  quite 
impossible  to  leave  their  patients,  and 
that  so  doing  would  prove  their  utter 
ruin.  Hoping  that  you  will  excuse  the 
freedom  of  my  request,  I  am. 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
John  Watts,  MJ). 

Lynn,  Feb.  14tli,  1882. 

DISSECTION  VIEWED  WITH  REFE- 
RENCE TO  THE  RESURRECTION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
GmzMtte, 

"  Si  trftpas^mo  per  aotio  mfttara 
DeU'  ombre  e  dcUa  proggU,  k  patei  lentl, 
Toccaodo  un  poco  U  ?IU  f utora.^ 

Dants,  Inf.  Cant.  6. 

Sir, 
A  siTRVET  of  the  world  in  its  present 
condition  displays  a  strange  anomaly  of 
tyranny  and  freedom,  of  ancient  pre- 
judice and  novel  wisdom.  Men  have 
not  yet  learned  to  despise  the  panoply 
of  political  governments ;  and  myriads 
are  still  ready  to  delight  in  the  moving 
miseries,  the  useless  cunning  of  mili- 
tary tactics.  War,  with  its  disastrous 
consequences,  is  still  the  glory  of 
mankind ;  and  a  multitude  of  particular 
evils  is  merged  and  forgotten  in  the 
cruel  splendour  of  a  day  of  slaughter. 
Life  may  still  be  sacrificed  with  impu»- 
nity  at  the  caprice  of  a  single  man ;  and 
a  king  may  hear  of  an  army  lost,  and 
coldly  confer  the  haughty  favour  of 
saying,  that  his  faithful  subjects  do 
their  duty.  But  in  evcnr  nation  there 
are  now  arising  men  who  profess  the 
ways  of  peace,  and  acq'uire  and  diffase, 
with  active  benevolence,  the  simple 
truths  of  science.  The  discoverr  and 
application  of  a  solitary  fact,  conaucive 
to  human  safety  and  human  happiness, 
it  a  crown  more  lasting  than  that  of 
diadems ;  and  the  miner  who  is  enabled 
to  explore,  with  personal  security,  the 
perilous  passage  of  his  dungeon,  is 
enlightened  and  protected  by  the  efforts 
of  a  genius  cultivated  in  the  di^ligfat  of 
peace.  Astronomy  instructs  us  to  con- 
template the  particles  of  a  universe^ 
botany  traces  along  the  heather,  giadev 
and  brake,  the  varied  pencil  of  a  present 
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DeitT;  and  anatomy  detelopes  the  or- 
l^ns'of  life,  and  a8»ist8  us  in  alleviating 
the  moltifarious  alHictions  of  a  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  nation  that 
would  readily  supply  a  thousand  men 
with  arms  for  slaying,  slowly  concedes 
the  utility  of  anatomical  dissection,  and 
auperstitiottsly  conceals  the  remains  of 
those  very  bodies  whom  it  delij^bts  to 
immolate  in  the  wanton  exidtationof 
conquest.  The  soldier  is  exalted  for 
his  prowess, — ^the  anatomist  is  favoured 
for  his  knotvledf^e ;  but  still  the  noisome 
camajte  of  a  field  of  battle  is  deemed 
more  admirable  than  the  arteries  of  a 
limb  beantifttUjr  displayed  by  the  knife 
of  the  careful  dissector. 

Death  is  more  interesting  than  life. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  grave  we  are 
taught  to  behold  the  brightness  of  futu- 
rity; and  in  the  passive  structure  of 
the  corpse,  we  are  led  to  discover  the 
active  mechanism  of  life  in  all  its  func- 
tions. The  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  as  demonstra- 
ble in  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  noblest  of  his 
attributes — peace  and  good- will.  In 
exploring  the  dead  body,  the  anatomist 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  is  per- 
petually endeavouring  to  ascend  from 
death  to  life,  from  the  mere  organism 
of  matter  to  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  itself  when  alive.  In  pursuing 
these  delightful  speculations  of  intellect 
and  reason,  his  labour  is  not  vain ;  he 
is  learning  to  meet  the  casualties  of  life, 
to  adjust  the  fractures  of  a  limb,  and  to 
fortify  the  bJessinsfs  of  health.  From 
the  filthiness  of  death,  he  learns  the 
excellence  of  life ;  he  unfolds  the  nice 
inter-dependence  of  diflTerent  organs; 
lie  traces  throuirbout  every  part  the 
slender  rudiments  of  minute  anatomy. 

Such  and  so  fair  is  the  study  of  death, 
when  we  have  onre  been  admitted  be- 
tween the  veil,  and  behold  within  the 
sanctuary  the  inmost  fashion  of  the 
temple.  But  the  temple  stands  in  the 
obscuriiy  of  vulgar  superstition. 

The  full  blaze  of  Christianity  has  not  yet 
dispelled  the  mists  that  still  linger  over 
the  last  term  of  human  existence.    The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  the  source  of 
error;   and  the  populace,    ever  more 
eager  to  preserve  their  lat'^ 
against  that  awful  moment, 
the  frailty  of  earth  is  not  t! 
of  heaven.     The  spoliatio 
and  the  decrepitude  of  ag< 
cility  of   infancy  and  the 


virility  of  manhood,   sffbrd  but  ie^ 
notions  of  a  gforionrvid  eftmnl  viialr 
Happiness  conk)  not   be  cosBpIetcs 
body  perpetually  liable   to  ditaolmV^ 
virtue  could  never  be  accomplishe* : 
a  being  whose  passions   are  suvray^  i, 
posing    his   reason.        Ecemiiy   k^- 
wottld  he  scarcely  worthy  of  aonep^ar* 
on  the  terms  of  mortalltjr  •    *«<  ^' 
fleeting  particles  of  matter,  whtd)  v. 
incessantly  conforming'    aiKi    rrne«i:u' 
our  corporeal  fabrics,  at  once  redore  v.\ 
an  absurdity  the  notion  of  their  tter^l 
aubsistence.    Impossibilities  can  aensi 
1)6  true.    In  reason! nf^  upoa  this  <&S 
ject,  human  Intellect  is  at   Aialt;  ss. 
we  are  compelled  to  anboiit   implieiii^ 
to  the  words  of  revelation,  while  leirs- 
ing  the  final  destination  of  oar  b«fin 
Scripture  has  not  left  us  doubtful  la 
this  '*  land  of  darkness  and  the  sbad^' 
of  death:"  it  has  pierced  beyond  tk 
grave ;  it  has  unfolded  the  gates  of  ^ 
dread  abyss ;  it  has  suffered  the  Bght  d 
heaven  to  gleam  in  grateful  spleodosr 
on   the  world.     We  are  asaared,  tkit 
our  present  bodies  of  fletb  and  blooi 
form  not  a  part  of  eternity ;  that  the 
body  that  is  sown  isr  not  that  body  thit 
shall  be,  and  that  our  individual  identitr 
shnll  develop  itself  in  a  state  of  nora 
independence.    A  grain  of  wheat  is  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  this  sub|ect:  it 
is  sown  in  coldness  and  motstare,  iti 
blade  ascends,  and  its  ear  ripens  iots 
the  colour  of  gold  under  the  opeoiac 
aspect  of  the  skies.    We  shall,  indeed, 
possess  a  substantiality,    a    visibiliiTt 
and  a  sensual  perceptivity,  but  it  sfaiU 
be  remote  from  terrestrial  enjoymeots, 
and    above  tlie  conditions  oi  'matte/. 
Nor  shall  the  putrefaction  of  the  corpse 
prevent  this  wonderful  metamorphosis ; 
for  when  time  shall  have  an  end,  tie 
mountain  and  the  sea,  the  costly  msa- 
soleum  and  the  dingy  vault,  shall  afike 
divulge  their  morsels  of  corroptiOQ  in 
the  clothing  of  immortality.    **  And  I 
set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  vaUef 
which  is  full  of  bones,  and  they  were 
verv  dry ;  and  there  was  a  noise  and  s 
shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together, 
bone  to  his  boni :  and  the  sinews  and 
the  flesh  came  upon  them,  and  the  skia 
covered  them  above,  and  the  breath 
-ne  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood 
1  exceeding  great  army.''     He 
-vent  shall  happen  unto  all  meo : 
vage  who  has  been  devoured  by 
',  and  to  the  monarch  who  hsi 
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naraificence.     The  rite  of  septtlture 

will  not  confer  the  rif^ht  of  resurrection ; 

nor   will  the  artificiai  preservation  of 

^be  corpse  '(and  the  mammy  even  has  a 

limited    duration)    make   its    security 

l^rreater  in  heaven.    The  rite  of  burial  is 

profitable  only  to  social  decency ;  for  if 

nt  be  indispensably  necessary  to  salva- 

tion^  what  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have 

died  unavoidably  without  it? — of  Mungo 

Park,  who  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 

— of  Cook,  the  navifirator,  whose  bones 

have  whitened  on  a  foreign  shore  ? 

What  then  shall  we  say  for  the 
corpse  ?  Shall  not  the  anatomist  dis- 
sect the  body  which  must  needs  of  itself 
melt  into  putrescence?  can  he  profit 
the  living  by  neglecting  to  learn  from 
the  dead  ?  does  he  prevent  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  world  bv  learning  the  nature 
of  its  dead  before  the  whole  is  dissolved? 
Nay,  but  anatomy  is  good,  because  it 
ia  humane ;  and  it  is  as  worthy  of  the 
thoughts  of  ministers  and  the  eyes  of 
princes,  as  all  the  obscurity  of  politics 
and  the  captivating  glitter  of  arms. 
The  dead  rise;  and  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist,  while  unlacing  the  body  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  can  not  nullify 
the  eternal  fiat  of  the  Creator. 

These  observations  have  been  made, 
because  it  is  vulgarly  supposed  that 
dissection  is  a  sacrilege  on  popular 
worship.  Dissection  from  mere  wan- 
tonness is  impiety;  dissection  for  know- 
ledge is  wisdom.  If  we  are  wise,  we 
shall  revere  our  inteJlects,  and  not  our 
bodies;  we  shall  use,  and  not  abuse, 
our  limbs  and  animal  functions  while 
yet  they  are  ours  in  life ;  and,  resting 
in  hope',  we  shall  have  no  fear  concern- 
ing our  deaths,  whether  our  bodies 
become  the  dust  of  the  grave,  the  food 
of  maggots,  or  the  subject  of  the  ana- 
tomists; or  whether,  by  any  chance 
medley  in  human  affairs,  they  be  lost 
and  wasted  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Mbdigclus. 

Ju.  21,  1882. 


WOUNDED  ABDOMEN. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Mtdieal 
Cazetie, 


Sir, 


Tozford,  Feb.  2, 1882. 


As  you  were  pleased  to  publish,  in  a 
recent  number  of  your  valuable  periodi- 


cal, (page  585)  some  particulars  of  a 
case  of  wounded  abdomen  with '  which  I 
furnished  you,  and  as  the  comparatively 
short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  might  have  in- 
duced some  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  entertain  less  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
result  than  1  did,  I  am  induced  to  tres- 

Eass  yet  again  on  your  time  and  space, 
appy  in  being  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  case  ha^  terminated  most  satisfacto- 
rily, so  far  as  the  bodily  health  of  the 
patient  is  concerned ;— the  poor  fellow, 
however,  has  settled  gradually  into  a 
state  of  idiotcy. 

A  part  of  the  early  treatment  of  the 
case  I  omitted  to  mention.  On  snc- 
cee<ling  in  replacing  the  intestine,  which 
had  been  protruded,  by  his  struggles, 
between  the  sutures,  I  ordered  constant 
gentle  pressure  to  be  kept  up  on  the 
wound  with  a  cushion  of  linen,  by  the 
hand.  This  was  done  until  the  edges  of 
the  wound  had  sufficiently  consolidated, 
so  as  to  remove  all  risk  of  further  simi- 
lar accident.  While  engaged  on  my 
knees  (for  1  found  him,  on  entering 
the  house,  on  the  floor)  in  reducing  the 
displaced,  viscera,  he  more  than  once 
said,  *'  Cut  it  a  little  more,  sir ;  yon 
wont  lie  able  to  put  all  that  back  through 
the  small  hole  I've  made."  This  was 
said  with  the  greatest  sang  froid,  con- 
templating the  effects  of  his  rashness 
with  the  most  perfect  composure.  It 
would  have  perhaps  appeared  strange  to 
the  bystanders  had  1  been  eventually 
obliged  to  adopt  the  very  course  which 
he  recommended,  and  which,  I  think, 
would  hav^  been  correct  practice  in>  the 
event  of  extreme  difficulty.  In  the 
after-treatment  of  such  cases,  I  con- 
ceive that  nothing  but  strict  quiet, 
and  great  attention  to  the  system 
and  diet,  can  avail.  The  freedom'  from 
Wkj.  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  extrava- 
sation must  be  attributed  to  that  general 
and  equal  pressure  of  the  parietei  of 
the  abdomen  which,  more  than  anything 
that  art  can  contrive  or  effect,  tends  to 
confine  and  fijc  the  viscera,  whether  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, or  in  a  state  of  repose.  I  have 
assumed,  on  the  evidence  of  the  knife 
being  covered  with  fseces,  and  the  escape 
of  fostid  gas  from  the  wound,  that  an 
intestine  was  wounded ;  no  part,  bow- 
ever,  which  was  displaced,  was  found*  to 
be  so,  being  all  greatly  distended  with 
flatus..  It  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to 
imagine*  that  the  tenderness  and  flight 
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external  mflaminBUoii  which  oocvred 
■absequcDlly,  and  requirc^d  leecbin|f> 
was  the  effect  of  an  inieroal  adhesive 
process,  which  has  proved  bis  eventual 
protection  from  a  fatal  result. 

Should  these  further  remarks  be  ac- 
ceptable,  you  will  oblige  me  bj  giving 
them  publicity. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Jamss  Huulxtt. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  FRAC 
TISING  PERCUSSION. 

T9  the  Editor  of  the  Latubm,  MedUtd 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
The  following  methods  of  pefcussing. 
the  chest  are  at  present  in  use  :-— 

Ist.  By  strikmg  the  chest  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  This  is  objection- 
able, on  account  of  the  pain  inflicted  by 
it. in  plenrisv  and  other  similar  afiec* 
tions,  m  which  percussion  is  most  likely 
to  be  tried.  In  the  case  of  females  also 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  would  be 
permitted ;  and  although  in  hospitals, 
and  in  the  instance  of  some  private  in- 
dividuals, no  obstruction  may  be  offered, 
yet  the  method  not  being  of  universal 
application,  it  may  be  wanting  at  the 
crisie  when  the  practitioner  is  in  the  ut- 
most need  of  it. 

2d.  By  percussing  with  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  on  a  finger  of 
the  other  hand  laid  on  the  chest,  m  or- 
der to  receive  the  blow.  Undoubtedly 
by  this  the  patient  is  saved  from  being 
hurt,  but,  in  conrequence  of  the  diN 
ference  of  action  lietwecn  the  right  and 
left  hand,  it  is  bard  to  percuss  a  patient 
placed  in  a  bed,  without  changing  the 
angle  at  which  the  fingers  strike,  so 
much  as  to  obscure  very  considerably 
the  sound  of  fulness  or  emptiness,  upon 
which  our  judgment  of  the  case  is  to  be 
formed. 

3d.  By  percnssbg  with  the  fingers 
on  an  ivory  plate,  as  recommended 
by  M.  Piorry. 

4th.  By  percnssing  with  the  fingers 
on  apiece  of  Indian  rnblier.  Both  of 
those  methods  are  objectionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  angled  at  which 
the  finjrers  of  the  operator  strike,  and 
the  different  sound  thence  produord; 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  superficial 
sound  prodnoed  by  the  stroke  on  those 
■vbstanees,  and  which  is  so  loud  la  to 


obscure  the  sound  of  fhlneaa  or  ( 
ness— the  great  desideratooi  to  be'au 
tatned. 

The  method  of  percussion  adopted  bv 
Dr.  Osborne,  of  Sir  Patrick  Dob's,  aik 
though  very  simnle,  yet  has  been  the 
result  of  many  tnab>  mad^  oa4er  the 
conviction  that  the  methods  now  men- 
tioned are  all  of  them  attended  with 
unceruinty  and  diificulty  to  the  yooog 
practitioner.  He  uses  two  pieces  of 
sole-leather  of  a  circular  mm,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  is  itiamttrr, 
and  percusses  with  the  edge  of  ooe,  per- 
pendicularly, on  the  surface  of  the  other. 
The  accuracy  with  which  these  nodcr 
the  sound  of  fulness  or  emptioess  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  appears  to  be 
owing  to  the  leather  and  intcgumeots  off 
the  body  having  nearly  the  same  dcasity, 
and  consequently  rendering  the  same 
vibrations.  The  leather  most  be  of  a 
porous  texture ;  for  if  it  has  beeo  has- 
mered,  the  superficial  sound  takes  pboe 
which  is  so  objectionable  io  the  ivory 
and  Indian  rubber.  To  sUike  with  the 
edge  of  another  circular  piece  is  odvao. 
t^eons,  both  on  account  of  the  eaM 
with  which  the  stroke  is  aande  ot  the 
same  angle,  and  also  because  the  eoper- 
ficial  sound  ia  thus  reduced  lo  the  IcMt 
possible,  inasmuch  as  the  periphery 
of  a  circle  can  touch  a  right  line  only 
in  a  point.  It  is  necessary,  hotsiier, 
to  observe,  both  with  respect  lo  this 
and  anv  other  means  of  fme4mi€ptnm»- 
sioo,  that  it  must  never  be  petformed 
till  the  substance  to  be  pereossodhas 
been  placed  in  the  closest  poaaibto  con- 
tact with  the  patient's  skin.  If  tint  has 
not  been  done,  then  hollow  sooade 
will  be  communicated  from  the  ioaer- 
veoiug  space,  and  the  true  aoaod  off  the 
interior  will  not  be  obtained. 

Yottii.&c. 

j,o. 

Dablln,  Jan.  I8SI. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHOLERA 
AS  IT  WAS  EXPERIENCED  AT  SL 
PETERSBURGU*. 

In  the  count  «flut  Ymf. 

BrDa^OcsKt, 
CoiiaMU0r  of  SUtc.  DlTtdor  oT  ib»  ScWmI  ^ 

llidviferr.*cac. 

Tbk  greater  nomlier  of  our  phyairlan* 
believe  that  the  cholera  is  not  cont»- 

•  TrtotUtcd  froa  the  orlfUul  Wxtm^  M^  m 
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giOQfl.  I  am  of  that  namlfer— that  is  to 
say,  I  believe  that  the  disease  does  doc 
comrounicate  itself  by  immediate  con- 
tact of  either  persons  or  clothes,  but  by 
a  principle  in  the  air  allied  to  malaria 
and  marshy  exhalations. 

The  occurrence  of  instances  of  con- 
tagion iu  attended  with  much  doubt ; 
examples  of  the  propnf^ation  of  the  dis- 
ease through  the  agency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  much  mure  common ;  and 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  well  supported 
by  the  circumstances  which  are  usually 
found  in  connexion  with  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady,  and  its  rapid 
spread  in  the  localities  where  it  makes 
its  attacks.  A  number  of  persons,  in 
fact,  will  always  be  found  in  those 
places,  who,  though  they  may  escape 
the  cholera  itself,  yet  are  subject  to 
certain  indispositions  evidently  con- 
nected therewith,  and  which  tliey  under- 
g^o  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  the  predisposition  of  their  sys- 
tems to  be  affected  by  atmospherical 
influences. 

This,  however,  is  au  inquiry  of  far 
leas  importance  than  that  regarding  the 
best  mode  of  treatment.  So  many  me- 
thods and  remedies  had  been  recom- 
mended, that  it  seemed  to  be  the  wisest 
course  to  adopt  that  which  accorded 
best  with  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint.  No  one  particular  remedy 
bad  hitherto  been,  apparently,  more 
successful  than  another.  During  the 
first  fortnight  most  of  the  patients  died. 
The  mortality  after  that  began  to  dimi- 
nish ;  and  in  the  last  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  greater  number  were  cured  than 
died,  though  generally,  and  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  than  fifty  per  cent,  perished. 
We  used  vapour  baths  and  frictions  with 
some  success,  as  we  already  had  done 
at  Moscow,— the  supervening  perspira- 
tions, by  the  way,  ought  not  to  be  push- 
ed  too  fur.— and  bleeding  in  the  com- 
mencement, or  after  the  crisis  in  the  (so 
called)  period  of  reaction,  we  also  found 
to  be  not  unfrequently  successful.  But 
I  shall  not  proceed  to  detail  the  several 
observaiions  of  this  sort  which  have 
been  made  by  others  in  the  course  of 
their  practice ;  I  will  hpeak  of  what  I 
myself  observed;  and  1  may  bealloxyed 
to  mention,  that  some  of  the  following 
facts  have  been  communicated  to  cer- 
tain German  physicians,  and  are  already 
publii)bed  in  the  d02d  number  of  the 
Frankfort  Journal.  I  should  inform  the 
reader  of  these  remarks^  that  the  time 
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of  my  experience  at  St.  Petersburgli 
was  during  the  second  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  it  was  still  very  fatal ;  but  it 
is  my  anxious  wish  that  the  method 
which  1  recommend  should  be  fairly 
tried  in  the  first  period,  in  which,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  it  will  be 
found  equally  efficacious,  inasmuch  as 
I  only  employed  it  in  the  very  worst 
cases  that  came  under  my  care,  treating 
those  which  were  not  so  severe  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  results  of  my  me- 
thod were  the  loss  of  not  more  than  two 
in  fifteen,  while  of  the  common  cases 
treated  after  the  common  way,  far  more 
than  the  proportion  of  ten  in  fifteen 
were  lost,— a  fact  which  I  beg  particu- 
larly to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession. 

Being  entrusted  with  the  inspection 
of  a  part  of  the  city  which  embraced 
four  districts  and  two  hos]>itals,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  about  600  pa- 
tients, and  was  enabled  satisfactorily 
to  make  the  following  observations. 
My  earliest  notions  of  cholera  were 
derived  from  the  works  of  English 
authors  who  had  seen  and  treated 
the  disease  in  India.  I  availed  my- 
self also  of  the  experience  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  maladv  in 
Moscow ;  and  the  conclusion  ^.i  which  I 
arrived  was,  that  the  essence  of  the  cho- 
lera consisted  in  palsy  of  the  circulatory 
system.  This  was  the  theory  adopted, 
too,  by  my  colleagues  generally,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  held  that 
the  disease  was  one  of  the  blood  itself, 
coagulated  by  the  direct  influence  of  mi- 
asmata. The  external  treatment  which 
was  found  to  be  most  eflicacious  seemed 
to  confirm  our  views— vapour-baths, 
frictions,  sinapisms,  and  moxas.  With 
respect  to  internal  treatment,  we  found 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  choose  out  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  remedies,  variously 
recommended,  and,  in  truth,  our  prin- 
cipal embarrassment  arose  out  of  the 
profusion  of  our  stores.  1  determijied, 
however,  to  be  cautious  as  to  what  in- 
ternal remedies  I  should  employ  until  I 
had  formed  a  better  judgment  of  the  in- 
dications afforded  in  the  progress  of  the 
disorder.  The  high  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  the oxideof  bismuth  \ty  Dr. 
Leo,  of  Warsaw,  induced  me  to  begin 
with  that.  I  al?o  tried,  at  the  same 
time,  other  remedies,  which  were  ex- 
tolled in  like  manner— such  as  nitric 
and  nitrous  acid,  &c. ;  but  not  one  of 
them  seemed  superior  to  another^ 
3cF  ' 
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Wbatefer  patients  snmTed  the  first  at- 
tack appeared  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  conva- 
lescence, in  which  there  was  a  respite 
from  the  severest  symptoms — such  as 
the  icy  coldness  of  the  extremitirs,  the 
acute  pains,  the  vomiting,  purging,  &c. ; 
hut  after  the  second  or  third  day,  the 
appearance  of  a  new  set  of  symptoms, 
of  a  very  different  character,  shewed 
that  what  was  taken  for  a  crisis  by  no 
means  deserved  that  name.  A  new 
stage  of  the  disease  began ;  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  of  a  very 
different  kind  in  different  persons.  Most 
of  the  patients  became  delirious,  and 
then  lethargic— a  state  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  them  perished ;  and  this 
It  was  that  induced  many  of  the  u:edical 
attendants  to  consider  cholera  as  a  uer« 
Tous  fever.  Other  patients,  however, 
had  none  of  those  nervQus  symptoms, 
but  suffered  from  inflammation — gene- 
rally of  the  liver,  but  sometimes  of  the 
parotid  glands.  Others,  too,  had  fevers  of 
the  gastric,  bilious,  or  the  purely  inflam- 
mdtory  kind,  without  local  affection  ; 
and,  in  fine,  there  were  other  examples 
in  which  a  convalescence  steadily  suc- 
ceeded the  first  attack,  which  had  resem- 
bled intermittent  or  apoplectic  fever. 
The  extreme  variety  which  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  second  stage  of  the  disor- 
der, Ted  me  to  infer  that  it  was  not 
really  a  ttadium  reactknis,  as  it  was 
callen,  but  a  true  secondary  disorder 
with  which  we  had  to  contend,  brought 
on  by  the  efforts  of  the  system,  which 
had  not  been  relieved  thoroughly  from 
the  first  attack  with  a  well-marked 
crisis.  Hence  I  was  encouraged  to  look 
out  for  other  remedies  of  more  virtue 
than  had  hitherto  been  employed ;  and 
,  bearing  much  of  the  great  e^cacy  of 
sad,  which  had  been  extensively  used 
in  one  of  the  hospitals  by  M .  Esenbeck — 
without  any  communication  with  that 
gentleman,  and  indeed  by  no  means  san- 

fiiine  about  the  success  of  the  remedy- 
ordered  it  in  doses  of  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  solution  of  nmriate  of  soda,  in  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  to  he  repeated  every 
hour,  fur  a  patient  who  was  carried  in 
lal^ouring  under  one  of  the  most  severe 
forms  of  the  disease.  A  large  and 
strong  sinapism  was  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  be  applied  to  his  stomach, 
and  his  body  was  rolled  up  in  a  hot 
blanket.  The  first  efifect  of  the  salt  was 
to  increase  the  vomiting,  but  in  less  than 
an  hour  the  nature  of  the  ejected  fluid 
bad  become  decidedly  bifiout^  and  an 


hour  and  a  half  had  not  elapsed  v^ 
the  patient  threw  up  an  enoroioiis  qci.) 
tity  of  bile.  There  never  was  sa*-h 
change  for  the  better :  all  fais  fora  i  I 
ble  symptoms  had  vanislied  as  if  by  £j 
chantment;  his  faciet  kippocrmttcM  9\ 
completely  gone;  his  pulse  way  ri 
full,  like  that  of  a  man  coidid^  oat  kI 
hot-hath;  the  extremities,  wbicli  iJ 
been  icy  cold  and  black,  vrcrc  no*  i 
their  natural  colour,  and  bathed  »  i 
comfortable  perspiration ;  and,  in  **  'i 
the  poor  creature,  who  coald  not  ctg:' 
a  syllable  on  his  arrival,  was  now  %..\ 
to  tell  me,  in  a  good  load  voice,  tkst  - 
was  "  much  better."  He  had  seftr- 
bilious  stools  next  day,  and  three  da^ 
after  went  home  quite  recovered. 

From  this  time  I  ordered  solotica  ' 
muriate  of  soda  for  all  the  severe  ra^ 
that  came  to  the  hospital.     There  »^ 
fifteen  of  them  of  the  worst  descnpi>«: 
and  all,  in  the  course  of  an   hoar  a.t.*: 
taking  the  salt,  threw  up  a  great  qu«^ 
tity  of  bile.    Thirteen  were  saved.    iK 
the  two  that  died,  one   sunk  ihros:^ 
weakness,  on  the  third  day ;  the  oth^^ 
lethargic,  on  the  fiflh  day.     Tbo^^  ^h 
passed     bile    from    the    boueh  vti 
speedily  well— in  three  or  foordajs^: 
farthest ;  but  the  others,  who  ba<i  ae: 
such  stools  so  soon,  remained  ill  tV 
some  days  longer,  with  many  of  the  oa- 
equivocal    choleric    symptoms,  whir. 
yielded,  however,  eventually  to  vm.' 
doses  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,    i^ftnl 
of  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  commaiu- 
cated  these  facts,  experienced  the  sase 
happy  results  from  the  use  of  salt,  it 
seemed  that  the  solution  actetl  rather  bT 
virtue  of  its  eflScacy  in   relieving  dx 
spasm  of  the  biliary  ducts,  than  ?stf 
emetic ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  tk 
true  method  of  treating  cholera  is  bf 
evacuating  the  bile  as  soon  as  possible, 
n  hose  who  direct  their  attention  lo  ai- 
laying  the  striking  symptoms  merely- 
the  vomiting  and  pu rging,  fur  instance— 
may  succeed,  probably,  in  gettinjif  or«r 
the  first  stage ;  but  they  will  prodoce  m 
salutary  crisis,  and  the  secondary  dis- 
ease will  come  on,  which  never  is  tlie 
case  when  the  bile  is  duly  drawn  off. 
It  is  clear  that  the  sooner  this  is  dooe 
the  better,  as  it  will  obviate  much  of 
those  dangerous  congestions  which  are 
apt  to  take  place  in  the  bead,  and  may 
lead  to  consequences  of  a  faulkiod. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  after 
death  iu  Russia  have  been  like  those 
noted  in  India— the  gall-bladder  ftdl  of 
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bile,  the  dacts  spasmodically  dosfed^ 
Tcry  rarely  absence  of  bile.  I  fear, 
however,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid  in  those  necroscopic  exami- 
naiions  to  the  sta^e  of  the  malady  in 
which  the  patient  sunk. 

Many  of  my  coUea^neSt  as  well  aa 
myself,  have  observed  thai  the  bejt  pre- 
aervative  against  cholera,  when  certain 
premonitory  symptoms  are  present,  is 
a  ^ood  eme'lie.  And  we  bad  occasion 
to  observe,  that  when  the  disease  was 
on  the  decline,  numbers  who  had  been 
treated  on  the  calming?  system,  were 
loni;  recoverinf^,  and  still  much  troubled 
with  vertij^oes,  pains,  cramps,  &c. ; 
while  no  instance  of  this  sort  was  ever 
observed  where  the  bile  bad  not  been 
early  discharged. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  been  led  to  alter 
Tery  materially  my  opinion  re^^anting 
the  essence  of  the  disease,  and  to  con- 
dode  that  the  miasm,  actinsr  princinally 
on  the  biliary  system,  causes  an  anun- 
dant  secretion  of  bile ;  which  being  ar- 
rested by  the  spasm  of  the  ducts,  in- 
duces ultimately  spasm  of  the  v«na -cava. 
Hence  the  disorder  in  the  circulation, 
and  in  the  blood  itself— nervous  sym- 
pathy givinj^  rise  to  many  of  the  other 
symptoms,  as,  for  example,  the  seroua 
effusion  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
vomiting,  purging,  and  vertigo.  I  shall 
not  add  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  (supposed)  secondary 
disease— or  stadium  reactivnis,  as  it  has 
been  called— it  being,  in  my  opinion, 
purely  accidental;  and  whatever  it 
might  seem  proper  to  prescribe  in 
such  circumstances-:-such  as  bleeding, 
leeches,  aniiphlogistica,  and  so  forth- 
being  stated  at  length,  and  abW  too, 
in  the  protocols  of  the  faculty  of  higa. 
(Signed)  Ockel. 

CoDteHller  d'EUt  et  Dfrectcar 
de  ri£cole  de«  Sugn-femme* 
i  St.  Petenbourg. 
NoT.a,  IflSl. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  EMETICS  IN 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

A  GRKAT  deal  has  been  said  regarding 
ahe  priority  of  administering  muatard 
aa  an -emetic  ttt-6ho)era,  and  Tarioas 
claimaDta  have  appeared  in  tbe  field 'to 
snatch  what  little  honout  there  is're- 


•spectiiig  It9  in^ahuAfe  discovery.    With 
regard  to  emetics  in  Cholera,  ii  is  need- 
less to  state  that  I  was  the  6rst  person 
who  fully  tried  their  effects  in  England, 
and  so  sensible  was  I  of  their  use,  that 
I  constantly  carried  ipecacuanha  about 
with  me.    Certainly  Dr.  Johnson  and  i 
both  bad  one  object  in  view— that  of 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation  ; 
and  it  o':curred  to  me  long  ago  that  if  I 
could  only  produce  full  vomiting,  that 
end  would  be  obtained.    Since  then  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
precise  object  stated  in  the  wurk  of  my 
talented  friend,  Dr.  Holland,  where  he 
fully  shows  the  exact  resulu  of  experi- 
ments with  emetics.    As  to  the  use  of 
mustard  as  an  emetic,  I  do  not  approve 
of  it     In  the  first  place,  should  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  not  be  sus- 
pended or  destroyed,  every  purpose  is 
answered    by    the    ipecacuanha,    and 
where  the  vitality  of  the  stomach  is  af- 
fected, all  emetics  are  useless,  as  1  have 
repeatedly  witnessed.    Again,  the  mus- 
tard produces  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  (as  I  have  ascertained 
in  some  instances  on  examination  after 
deathO  which  is  a 'serious  objection  to 
its  internal  use ;  and  then  the  abuse  of 
the  thing  is  beyond  all  imagination. 
In  one  case,  that  of  £.  Stoddart,  in  the 
hospital,  (which  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Lindsey,  but  which  he 
has,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  forgotten 
to  mention  in  his  report)—!  say  m  that 
case  the  quantity  of  mustard  given  waa 
enormous,  without  tbe  slightest  advan- 
tage :  therefore  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  every  benefit  to  be  hoped  for  from 
these  remedies,  will  ensue  from  the  use 
of  mild  emetics.    But  I  do  not  attach 
much  importaoce  to  the  use  of  emetics 
alone:  my  plan  is,  (time  being  every 
thing  in  Cholera,)  if  called  sufhciently 
early,  to  abstract  blood,  conjoined  with 
the  administration  of  an  emetic.    In  ihe 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  dreadful  col- 
lapse, and  all  the  attendant  horrors  of 
this  disease,  may  thus  be  prevented :  1 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  practice,  and 
can  speak  confidently  of  its  almost  spe- 
cific ei^erts.    In  those  cold  blue  cases, 
where  all  tbe  various  functions  of  the 
body  are  suspended  orjdestroyed,  I  en- 
tertain a  high  opinion  of  galvanism, 
with  dry  heat  to  the  surface,  but  1  had 
no  opportunity  of  trying  its  power,  as 
the  galvanic  battery  which  1  ordered 
did  not  arrive  in  Sunderlaiid  until  a£ter 
the  hospital  was  closed.  o 
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In  a  work  now  in  tlie  press,  by  Dr. 
Baslewood  and  myself,  cases  will  be 
given,  fully  provinir  the  advantage  of 
Ihe  practice  stated  in  this  letter. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
\V.  MoRDET,  Surjreon, 

Late  in  charge  of  the  Cholera  Hoapital. 

P.S.  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words 
Dn  the  subject  of  quarantine,  which,  as 
far  as  this  place  is  concerned,  seems  to 
liave  been  strangely  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  The  medical  gentle- 
man who  generally  examined  the  crews 
Is  well  known,  in  great  practice,  and  of 
high  character.  I  was  applied  to,  to 
take  the  duty  in  his  alisence,  and  the 
names  of  other  practitioners  on  the  list 
were  of  decided  eminence.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  though  frequently 
sent  for,  I  was  always  absent  when  the 
officers  called,  so  that  I  never  attended 
professionally,  but  I  received  from  the 
principal  officer  the  most  special  and 
particular  directions  as  to  what  was 
required,  and  he  directed  my  attention 
to  many  detaili  which  I  should  not 
otherwise  have  considered  important. 
T  know  how  the  duty  was  performed 
here,  and  that  the  examination  was  suf- 
ficiently minute  in  every  respect.  Of 
the  anxietv  to  do  the  duty  well  and  effi- 
ciently, no  better  proof  can  be  adduced 
thai)  the  circum^itunce  of  a  steam-boat 
being  generally  at  the  orders  of  the  offi- 
cers. The  severity  of  the  law  has  more 
than  once  excited  complaint,  but  how 
far  quarantine  of  any  kind  can  check 
the  disease  or  prevent  it  from  spreading, 
is  a  totally  dififerent  question. 

Sanderlaod,  Feb.  21, 1832. 

SHORT  EXTRACTS  FROM  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS  ON  CHOLERA. 

(Frum  Ainsworth  on  Cholera  a$  it  appeartd  at 
Sunderland.) 
BloodUfting,  —-In  the  generality  of 
cases  bloodletting  is  efficacious  io  propor- 
tion to  the  earlioess  of  its  employment.  Id 
the  first  stage,  while  the  poise  is  yet  full 
and  the  temperature  not  reduced,  it  may  be 
plentiful,  as  there  are  chances  of  its  cu  ting 
short  the  diseaM*.  The  pulse  may  be  the 
guide  here ;  if  oppressed,  bleed  till  it  be. 
comes  softer  and  fuller.  Bit  when  the  col- 
lapse has  come  on,  the  quantity  drawn  should 
be  small.  Fight  ounces  in  an  adult  will  be 
•afioient  to  allow  the  remainder  to  circulate 
nam  firefly,  and  relieve  the  heart,  and  at 


the  same  time  will  not  eahaost  the  patins 
too  much.  The  absence  of  the  poUe  is  m 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  lancet.  In  ail 
cases  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  s^-neof'e . 
and  in  persons  addicted  to  spirituoos  Itqoors, 
bleeding,  though  beneficial,  often  mcTea»«« 
the  violence  of  the  spasma  in  the  muscle  nt 
the  eztr  mities  and  the  tmnk.  Dr.  K^r. 
whose  opinions  (if  I  may  judge  from  the  ^  * 
report  pablisbed  in  '<  Papers  relative  ts 
Cholera  Spasmodica")  are  deservisc  of  tM 
greatest  attention,  mentions  that  bloc^k*.- 
ting,  when  the  vital  energies  are  my  mx* 
depressed,  has  proved  hurtful.  Tb^te  n\ 
be  no  doubt  but  that  in  cases  of  extreme  »d 
age  and  debility  the  amount  of  blocd  drava 
must  be  very  small  to  do  it  with  safety  ;  ^i 
it  is  probable,  that  in  cases  where  a  s«J(ifs 
and  very  large  evacuation  ia  the  first  trr  "• 
tom  of  the  disease,  immediate  ble^dic^^il 
be  pernicious.  But  with  these  excepruv. 
the  experience  obtained  from  what  I  sx«  < ' 
the  general  pratice  at  Sunderlmad.  eoa.bia'i 
with  the  light  which  pathology  has  throva 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  Jead  a»e  ts 
think  that  bloodletting  should  aivafe  U 
had  recourse  to  in  the  first  and  second  ;^- 
riods  of  the  diseese.  while  there  is  m.? 
chance  of  obtaining  blcod. 

Mode  rf  appitthig  Heat,  —  Mea9i.n« 
most  at  the  same  time  be  taken  lo  rr^c^ 
animal  beat ;  and  the  simplest  metbcdf  i- 
the  most  efficacious,  Much  has  been  •>.« 
about  hot  b:igs  of  sand,  &.&•  and  frictr-  j 
with  various  hot  stiroalnttng  aTibstabcv^ 
The  bags  are  thrown  aside  by  ibe  craw«. 
or  found  quite  iQeifectual ;  the  bottle*  <d  t  t 
water  are  every  now  and  then  on  the  as»-«- 
tants'  feet;  and  the  preparation  of  friciiflci 
withdraws  attention  from  more  impnran: 
symptoms.  Latterly,  in  the  ho9|MtaI.  t*« 
whole  plan  consisted  in  placing;  the  fA*i--7 
before  a  large  fire,  and  momentarilv  r-  ir«. 
ing  very  hot  blankets.  This  is  the  bes^  s-t*.  • 
of  proceeding,  and  the  patient  c\9  th-z  '*'• 
watched  carefully,  and  without  distrkrr.'  t 
I  lot-air  baths,  or  vapour  baths,  nay  be  « 
use  at  this  juncture ;  they  certamlj  ar?  ^ 
none  in  the  peiiod  of  collapse. 

Alkaliet  in  Cholera — The    carbosatps    •*' 
soda  and  ammonia  have  been  fotrod  of  if  < 
greatest  utility  in  this  period  of  the  dt»ei-'. 
Mr.  Goss  says  ♦  he  was  sent  for,  is  H-i  t, 
to  an  old  native  worn  in  who  waa  laboanvf 
under  all  the  symptoms  of  the  sectad  •(%• 
of  the  disease.     He  administered  aWa*  : 
drachm  of  the  soda  with  ten  or  fifteen  gr  w« 
of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  :  the  9i*iat^  * 
ejected  three  or  four  doses,  whirb  werv  ?« 
peated  as  often  as  the  organ  becaaae  tra^.  ,* 
enough  to  admit  of  its  being  swallowed ;    ■>. 
timately  one  dose  was  retained,  aad  bal;  t*0 
quantity  was  given  every  hoar,  amsl  all  iaic 
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aymptomf  had  dUappeared ;  and  the  patient 
recovered  without  the  aid  of  any  other  me- 
dicine, ezceptin([  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel 
stid  jalap.  Mr.  Goes  was  taken  ill  himself; 
and  during  his  confinement  fonr  or  five  (why 
so  iodefinite  ?)  cases  were  treated  under  bis 
instructions  by  a  native  assistant,  all  of 
which  terminated  favourably 

Without  any  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
Air.  Torbock  was  led  to  make  trial  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  at  5\underland,  and  met 
%vith  the  most  successful  results.  Ooe  cose 
which  I  attended  with  him,  the  patient,  a 
boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  had  scruple 
<loses  administered  to  him  every  half  hour, 
and  at  the  lapse  of  that  period  exhibited  the 
greatest  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  omitted. 
Tbe  action  reminded  me  of  the  effects  of  the 
carbonates  of  soda  and  ammonia  on  the  bite 
of  a  snake  or  the  sting  of  a  wasp. 

OBNERAL  PLAN  OF  TRIATMENT. 

Ist  Period, — Opprtssion, 

Diarrhoea.  Calomel  and  opium ;  chalk 
mitiure. 

Prostration.  Bleeding;  salt  or  mustard 
ea(ftic9. 

Evacuations.  Bolus  of  calomel;  carbo- 
nates of  soda  or  ammonia. 

Cold  surface.  Heat ;  frictions  with  hot 
dry  blankets ;  vapour  or  hot-air  bath. 

Loto  of  colour.    Warm  restoratives. 

Febrile  action.  Mild  aperients ;  diapho- 
Tttics. 

2rf  Period,^Collapse» 

Kpigastric  pains.  Mustard  poultices  or 
liquid  epispastics. 

Kv.tcuations.  Warm  enemas;  turpentine 
iiijcciions. 

Cramps.  Sinapisms ;  frictions ;  sedatives. 

Absence  of  secretions-  Aromatic  spirits; 
Tolitile  essential  oils ;  calomel. 

Cold  breotb.  Oxygen  ;  nitrous  oxide. 

Cold  affusions.  Loss  of  sensation  ;  heat, 
pulse,  and  voice,  deficient. 

3d  Peiwd.'^Feb'iU  Action, 
Mild.    Tepid  baths  ;  gentle  aperients. 
Severe.    Local  depletion  ;  blistering  ;  pur> 
gatives  and  diaphoretics. 

^From  Dr,  LauriVs  Estay  o»  Chofera  in  India, 
Sunderland,  and  Newcaule.) 
Fear  doet  not  predispose  to  Cfto(era.— Doea 
fear  predispose  to  this  disease  ?  I  do  not 
believe  thnt  fear  ever  gave  a  man  cholera^ 
or  ever  will.  1  o  the  production  of  cholera, 
a  regn  ar  chain  of  causes  and  effects  is  as 
neceasary  as  to  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gateshead  fell  asleep  on 
the  5.5th  December,  in  perfect  security  and 
devoid  of  paitic,  but  before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  26th,  fifty-five  individuals  had  been 
seized,  thirty-two  of  whom  were  destined 
not  to  tee  it' set.    For  several  dsys  subie- 


quent  to  the  27th,  the  panic  of  the  iiihabi<A 
tants  was  greater  than  I  have  ever  witnessed 
under  any  pestilence,  while  the  new  casea 
decreased,  and  on  the  SOih  were  as  low  aa 
twenty. 

Efficacy  of  Cholera  HogpitaU.^A  doubt  haa 
been  cast  on  the  efficacy  of  hospitals  in  re- 
lieving cholera.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  in 
no  disease  are  they  more  useful.  A  cholera 
patient  requires  to  be  treated  with  a  degree 
of  care  aud  assiduity,  and  demands  external 
agents  and  comforts,  which  the  poorer 
classes  cannot  command  in  their  own  houses. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  bint  that  the  poor  do 
noi  receive  every  attention  from  official  medi- 
cal men  which  the  nature  of  their  ctrcum- 
stances  permits.  I  an)  convinced  they  do— 
but  I  am  certain,  that  if  cholera  invades  tha 
larger  towns  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  impos* 
sible  for  medical  men  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  attending  the  poor  in  their  own  houses  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  they  will  experience  in- 
superable difficulties  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary remedial  scents.  In  an  hospital,  on  the 
other  hand,  medical  visits  at  seated  intervals 
during  the  day  and  night,  together  with 
careful  students  acting  as  bouse  surgeons,, 
will  effect  more,  with  one- twentieth  amount 
of  labour,  than  the  most  active  can  possibly 
accomplish  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

In  Sunderland  I  found  one  excellent  hos- 
pital, in  Newcastle  three,  and  in  Gateshead 
one  was  got  up  during  my  stay  there.  They 
were  found  very  useful,  but  much  less  so 
than  they  will  be  in  such  large  towns  ai 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  which  the  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  readily  into  hospi- 
tals. 

Stale  (f  the  Respiratuni  in  Cholera. — 1st. 
Of  mechanical  respiration.  I  ascertained, 
when  in  Newcastle,  that  this,  in  almost 
every  instance,  is  unimpaired,  and  in  very 
many  augmented.  Tbe  stethoscope  proveit 
•that  at  every  inspiration  the  lungs  are  fully 
dilated,  and  that  a  larger  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  air  entered  them.  In  only  one 
instance  (Jean  Crawford)  I  found  tbe  me- 
chanical respiration  interrupted,  probably 
from  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  it  is  re< 
markable  that  the  girl  died  suddenly  of 
spasm  an  hour  afterwards.  In  very  few  could 
I  discover  effusion  into^any  of  the  parts  con- 
tained within  the  chest.  In  ahnost  all,  the 
breathing  continues  perfectly  easy  untit 
death;  in  many,  there  are  none  of  those 
convulsive  sobbings  which  precede  death 
from  other  diseases,  making  it  very  difficult 
to  say,  in  cholera,  at  what  time  the  patient 
has  ceased  to  live  ;  so  calmly  and  gently  are 
his  previously  severe  sufferings  terminated. 
From  all  this  I  infer,  that  the  nerves  supply- 
ing the  external  muscles  of  respiration,  tbe 
phrenic  and  the  recurrents,  are  unimpaired' 
in  function.  In  corroboration  of  this,  we 
knew  that  cramps  are  much  more  violent  in 
those  moflcles  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
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iQwer  pordoa  ,of  tbe.Bpiiial  marrow,  as  the 
abdominal  and  muscles  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, than  those  of  the  chest  and  arms. 
The  external  respiratory  nerve,  and  the  phre- 
nic, are  given  off  in  the  neck. 

%d.  Fonctional  respiration.  If  we  cnt 
across  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  below  the 
point  where  the  recanents  are  given  off,  me- 
chanicHl  respiration  continues  for  many 
hours,  and  the  breathing  becomes  difficult 
before  death,  in  consequence  of  effusion  into 
the  bronchi  and  substnqce  of  the  lungs.  In 
cholera,  the  blood  being  rapidly  deprived  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  fluid  ingredients,  and 
little  blood  being  in  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  effusion  cannot  occur,  and  the  patient 
dies  without  dyspnoea.  If  mechanical  respi- 
ration can  go  on  while  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  pulmonary  plexus  is  cut  off,  is 
not  the  probability  strong,  that  to  these 
plexus  belong  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
prop  rly  so  called  1  That  the  functions  of 
the  lungs  are  suspended,  is  proved  bv  the 
following  facts: — Ist.  The  deadly  coldness 
of  the  surface,  of  the  air  issuing  from  the 
lungs,  and  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  I 
need  hardly  state  my  adherence  to  the  phy- 
siological doctrine,  that  animal  heat  depends 
on  respiration.  Those  who  doubt  it,  would 
not  be  convinced  by  any  arguments  I  can 
adduce.  1  may  say,  however,  that  cholera 
affords  an  additional  argument  in  support  of 
its  independence  of  the  brain.  The  func- 
tions of  the  brain  are  less  impaired  than 
those  of  any  other  organ ;  and  yet,  in  cho- 
lera, animal  heat  ceases  to  be  formed.  :2d. 
Less  carbonic  acid  is  thrown  o0'in  expira- 
tion, and  the  blood  is  not  decarbonized. 
These  sre  the  unquestioned  functions  of  the 
pulmonary  ganglis. 

*  Bleeding  in  Cholera, — I  am  happy  to  have 
it  in  my  power  testate,  that,  from  all  I  have 
seen  of  cholera  in  Musselburgh,  Tranent, 
and  Haddington,  and  from  what  I  have 
learned  from  the  medical  gentlemen  resi- 
dent in  these  towns,  bleeding  is  pre- emi- 
nently useful  in  this  disease.  From  the 
ractice  pursued  in  these  places,  one  point 
consider  settled — vis.  the  utility  ol  bleed- 
ing in  the  premonitory  stage,  more  especial- 
ly on  its  6rst  appearance.  How  far,  or  if  at 
a}l>  it  ought  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the 
other  stages  of  the  malady,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
state 

Propertion  tfOum  aitatited  to  Pcpulaiion*-^ 
lAU  The  numbers  attacked,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  places  infected,  are 
more  than  five  times  greater  in  Sunderland 
and  Gateshead  than  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions ;  and  the  deaths  to  the  population 
more  than  three  times.  The  seizures  are 
nearly  one-half  less  than  among  our  troops 
in  India. 

9d.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  seizures 
is  ti  higher  than  amon^  '**     *  "         "'ops. 


and  ooosideiablj  lower  than  maumg  tk  1 
sian  peasantry. 

5d.  When  we  consider  that  this  c 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
ties,  its  effects  on  families  most  be 
It  is  no  UDCommon  occurrence  to  mcc«  wi^ 
two,  six,  or  even  eight  of  the  same  &k.  if 
stricken  with  it,  within  a  few  boors.  Tsm 
picture  is  aggravated  when  we  recollect  tkac 
t&e  disease  selects  its  victims  froas  that  rfisi 
of  the  community  who  are  least  abie  lo  ka> 
tain  any  addition  to  their  misery. 

4th.  llie  statement  that  cholera  does  »x 
increase  the  bills  of  mortality,  is  not  conefX 
ll)e  average  number  of  deaths  in  Gatcske^ 
was  nearly  eighteen  monthly,  la  that  p»> 
rish  the  deaths  from  cholera  aJanc* 
teen  days,  were  7}  times  that  i 
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CHOLERA  OR  NO  CHOIXRA! 

When  we  last  addressed  our  renden> 
the  loetropolU  was  in  a  state  of  panic; 
bnt»  like  most  other,  iustanccs  wbetv 
exaggerated  apprehensiooa  |ret  pnsset- 
sioD  of  the  mind,  the  excitement  has 
bceo  followed  by  a  qaiesceot  coDfideact 
which  beara  as  little  relation  to  •  sooad 
and  healthy  state,  as  the  commotion  to 
«yhich  it  has  succeeded.  We,  who  atasd 
detached  and  personally  free — pledged  to 
nothing  but  the  promolgaUon  of  the 
truth,  can  easily  percei? e  two  partiea  bo- 
sily  at  work — the  cholera  and  anti-dio- 
lera  ;  nor  are  whig  and  tory,  terms  de- 
signating more  opposite  opinions,  or 
interests  maintained  with  more  oocom- 
promising  rancour  than  the  medical 
warfare  regarding  the  present  sanitary 
state  of  the  metropolis. 

Now  tbe  first  impression  which  has 
been  forced  upon  our  minds,  is,  thai 
there  exists  a  great  want  of  candoar 
on  both  sides.  The  object  with  tbe  con- 
ductors of  the  daily  press  especially,  is 
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ot  in' any  deg^e  to  ascertain  whether 
lie  disease  called  cholera  he  actually 
resent  in  Liondon,  but  simply  and  uo* 
quivocaUy  to  make  out  that  it  is  not ; 
.nd,  in  their  zeal  to  accomplish  this,  they 
lot  only  forf^Pt  all  that  they  themselves 
io  recently  said,  with  regard  to  the  at- 
empts  at  concealment  practised  in  Son* 
lerlandy  but  at  once  embrace  opinions 
respecting   the  nature   of   the  disease 
directly   the   reverse   of  those   which 
stand  recorded  in  their  own  pages.  The 
blind  anxiety  to  make  oat  a  particular 
case  without  reference  to   the   facts, 
leads  iheoa   to  allude  only  to  those  cir- 
cumstances and  those  doctrines  which 
tend  to  give  plausibility  to  their  own 
aide  of  the  question.    This  is  the  true 
explanation  of  our  seeing  individuals, 
without  either  experience  or  reputation, 
adduced  as  high  authorities ;  and  thus 
the  impoiinff  epithets  of  "  eminent  phy- 
sician" and  '*  distinguished  practition- 
er," are  preBxed  to  names  of  the  roost 
subordinate    grade  in  the  profession, 
and  applied  to  persons  on  wtiom  such 
announcements,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
brethren,    constitute  the  bitterest  sa? 
tire.    So  we  have  "  striking*'  articles 
on   cholera    copied    into   their   pages 
by  journalists  wholly  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  only  tiriking   points 
in    the    quotations    are    their   utter 
lack  of    common    honesty   and  com- 
mon  sense.     These   observations   na- 
turally lead  us  to  speak   of  another 
set,  or  rather  another  mode  of  acquir- 
ing notoriety  adopted  by  the  same  set 
of  candidates  for  newspaper  reputation : 
ve  mean  the  band  of  spokesmen  who 
on  Saturday  enlighten  the  world  at  the 
Westminster  Medical  Society-nlue  care 
heing  taken  that  their  very  important 
Uid  authoritative  opinions  shall  appear 
in  the  Herald  or  the  Post  of  Monday; 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  they  fail 
not  to  transport  themselves  to  Bolt- 
Court,  in  the  speech-stirring  hope  that, 
^f  a  little  variety  in  the  diction,  the 


same  orations  may  again  find  a 
place  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  or 
Chronicle  of  Tuesday.  There  is,  in 
fact,  a  knot  of  them,  whose  names  are 
as  familiar  to  the  ears  of  admiring  gos- 
sips as  the  cholera  itself— or  any  other 
sort  of  plague.  Now  these  are  just  the 
kind  of  persons  who  suit  the  newspapers, 
for  they  are  always  ready  when  a  re- 
ference is  wanted,  constantly  perking 
themselves  up  as  oracles  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  season  or  out  of  season ;  be* 
ing,  as  Orattan  happily  said,  **  little 
men,  but  out  in  all  weathers." 

If  our  non-medical  cotemporaries 
had  simply  confined  themselves  to  a 
temperate  expression  of  their  incredu- 
lity, and  their  want  of  satisfaction  with 
the  proofs  alleged  for  the  existence 
among  us  of  the  same  malignant  disease 
which  has  committed  such  ravages 
abroad,  we  should  have  admitted  the 
reasonableness  of  their  doubts,  and  ac*. 
qoiesced  in  the  propriety  of  instituting 
a  rigid  inquiry,  conducted  by  men  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  result,  and  who, 
familiar  with  the  diseases  which  infest 
the  poor  of  this  metropolis,  were  able 
to  say  what  was  and  what  was  not  of 
foreign  origin — or  at  least  of  unwonted 
aspect.  But  when  we  see  the  leading 
journals  of  the  day,  however  violent 
their  political  animosities,  joining  here 
as  in  a  common  cause,  and,  in  the 
most  intemperate  manner,  raising  the 
cry  of  "  no  cholera  l"  we  naturally 
call  to  mind  the  conduct  of  the  Hun- 
garian cerfs  and  boors  of  Russia,  and 
almost  expect  to  see  their  example 
followed  up,  and  "  down  with  the 
doctors''  added  to  the  general  shout. 
How  unjust,  how  nnreasonable,  how 
impolitic  is  all  this  1  What  a  spectacle  do 
we  present  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  intelligent  por- 
tion of  our  continental  neighbours! 
When  the  disease  reached  Sunderland^ 
and  afterwards  Newcastle,  was  it  not 
the  anivenal  exclamation  of  those  very 
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parties  who  now  ace  loudest  in  -their 
denial  of  any  cholera  exbting  in  Britain, 
that  they  who  opposed  themselves  to  the 
conviction  of  the  unwelcome  visitor  hav- 
ing arrived,  were  acting  under  a  selfish, 
mistaken,  and  dangerous  policy?  and 
were  not  the  opponents  of  the  truth  in 
every  instance  ultimately  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  which  reason 
pointed  out?  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
after  all  this,  with  nearly  four  months 
of  experience  allowed  us, — to  say  no- 
thing of.  what  was  to  be  learnt  from 
contemplating  the  history  of  the  dis- 
ease as  it  pursued  its  slow,  but  steady 
progress  from  the  Sonderbunds  to  the 
•bores  of  England  ; — after  all  this,  we 
ask,  is  it  possible  that  the  same  scene 
of  useless  controversy  is  to  be  renewed, 
as  to  the  identity  of  a  malady  which 
hundreds  of  intelligent  witnesses  have 
declared  to  be  as  much  the  same  as  the 
phenomena  of  disease  ever  are  when 
displayed  in  different  races  of  men  and 
in  different  regions  of  the  world  ?  and 
all  this  for  no  other  reasons  than  that  the 
complaint  is  not  so  unlike  what  has 
heen  seen  before  among  us  as  some  had 
led  themselves  to  expect,  or,  for- 
sooth,  because  it  has  not  already  com- 
mitted greater  havoc  in  the  metropo- 
lis. If  the  denial  of  its  existence  had 
any  tendency  to  bring  about  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  wished-for  end,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  raise  our  voices 
against  the  delusion ;  but  the-  very  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Whether  cholera  be 
infectious  or  not,  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  to  be  most  efficiently  checked 
by  removing  the  sick  from  situations  in 
which  they  contracted  the  disease,  and 
also,  if  possible,  removing  from  their 
abodes  of  iihhiness  and  misery  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  localities  in  which  the 
malady  first  displays  itself ;  or,  when  this 
cannot  be  done  (as  must  too  often  be  the 
case)  in  lessening  their  liability  to  become 
affected,  by  improving  their  condition. 
To  accomplish  such  extensive  objects, 
considerable  sacrifices  must  be  made  by 


the  weakhier  part  of  the 
But  the  view  taken  by  the  public  pi^ 
has  been  of  the  most  pemicioos  cm5» 
quence   in   this  respect,    retaniiag  m 
wholly  arresting  the   preparations  ff-i 
luctantly  begun,  and    willini^ly  abis-! 
doned ;  so  that  if  the  "  no  cholera**  cf 
should  prove  fallacious,   the  public  si 
have  to  thank  those  who  raised  it,  rV 
infinitely  more-  serious    mischief  tke  I 
has  resulted  from  the  anskilfal  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

A  very  short  time  most  decide  to  th 
conviction  of  all,  whether  the  cholera  bs 
or  be  not  in  London,  and  till  iben  ki  si 
act  as  if  the  question  were  already  btjvU 
all  doubt:  the  poor  will  be  the  gaiacn 
whichever  party  proves  to  be  correi?, 
and  the  evil  that  trade  has  sustained  bi 
the  announcement  of  its  presence,  cis 
scarcely  be  aggravated  by  so  short  s 
delay  as  will  be  reqnnite.  This  is  as- 
doubtedly  a  wiser  and  bonester  proceed 
ing  than  to  deny  the  existence  of  thifi 
to-day  which  to-morrow  may  be  too 
apparent  to  be  concealed  : — at  Ores- 
burg,  where  it  ultimately  prevailed  so 
extensively,  only  two  cases  occorre^ 
during  the  first  fortnight ! 

Meantime,  let  us,  as  faithful  chro- 
niclers of  passing  eveuta,  consider 
how  the  facts  at  present  stand.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  history  or  io 
medicine,  cholera  has  proceeded,  step 
by  step,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and  tlie 
manner  of  its  progression  has  been  such 
as  in  our  minds  to  prove,  that  it  is  car- 
ried by  human  intercourse.  At  one  of  the 
ports  of  England  opposite  to  and  trad- 
ing with  those  places,  where  thecba- 
lera  then  prevailed,  a  malignant  disease, 
90 me  months  ago,  made  its  appearance. 
Many  competent  persons  who  had  seen 
the  cholera  in  India  and  in  Russia, 
have  also  seen  the  cases  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  same.  Several  persons^to  tbe 
amount  nf  ten  or  twelve— have  also  Ken 
and  examined  the  paiienU  said  to  be 
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Sected  •  with  cholera  in  London,  and 
^ey    have  deliberately,  bat  positively, 
Dated  the  disease  still  to  be  the  same. 
V'e  liave  seen  and  conversed  with  some 
»f  these,  and  if  they  he  wron^,  then  is 
here  no  value  in  human  tesimony.    Jt 
s  a    f^reat  niistalce  to  Siy,  as  the  daily 
>ress   has  done,  that  these  grentlemen 
receive  extravagant  remuneration,  and 
thus  have  a  direct  interest  in  keepinf^  np 
the  deception ;  at  least  in  the  instances 
to  which  we  allude,  no  such  temptation 
existed  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  the 
*•  Inspectors,"  who  act  under  the  Cen- 
tral   Board,  we  may  remark  that  they 
are  taken  from  military  surgeons  and 
aasiatant  surgeons  on  half  pay,  some 
of  whom  are  dragged  unwillingly  from 
the  repose  of  private  life  to  laborious 
and   often  invidious  duties,  for  which 
they    receive   only  the   difference  be- 
tweeo  their  retired  and  fnll  alloA'ance, 
which  in  none  of  the  ranks  exceeds  a 
guinea,  and  in  the  latter  amounts  only 
to  a  few  shillings  a-day.    Several,  we 
know,  would  give  double  the  sum  to  be 
freed  from  the  "appointment,"  and  we 
doubt  whether  in  any,  the  auri  sacra 
fames  he  so  strong  as  to  make  them  see 
their  patients  blue,  when  other  people 
would  discover  in  them  only  their  natu- 
ral complexion.    With  regard,  however, 
to  the  Central  Board,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  injudicious  violence 
of  the  press  has  stirred  up  probably  one 
of  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  human 
mind  io  favour  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease ;  for  it  now  touches  the  honour, 
oot  less  than  the  interest,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Board  to  search  oot  and 
^ring  to  light  every  single  case  that  can 
>ossibly   bear  the   name   of  cholera. 
Their  interest  and  their  duty  are  most 
dearly  set  at  variance;  and  we  can  only 
Bfty,  tbst  if  they  now  really  wish  the 
malady  to  cease,  they  must  be  the  most 
Ufright  and  disinterested  of  men. 

Supposing  the  disease  in  all  the 
cotiotriea  where  it  has  appeared  to 
be  esseatially  the  same,,  we  have  es- 


preaved  our* belief  that  it  hav  been 
conveyed  by  transmission  from  man 
to  man— but  this  idea  by  no  means 
carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  the 
mode  or  facility  of  its  transmission  is 
analogous  or  equal  te  that  evinced  by 
smalKpox  and  certain  other  diseases. 
Indeed,  to  us  there  appears  to  be  some* 
thing  peculiar,  and  hitherto  unexplained, 
in  the  propagation  of  cholera,  and  hence 
the  plausibility  which  may  be  given  to 
either  side,  contagion  or  non-contagion, 
by  those  who  take  a  limited  or  partial 
view  of  the  subject.  Accordingly,  the 
number  of  well-authenticated  cases  in 
which  individuals  have  been  exposed 
with  impunity  to  whatever  influence 
cholera  in  others  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing, is  so  great,  as  scarcely  to  leave  aiiy 
parallelism  between  this  and  the  avow- 
edly contagious  diseases ;  so  that  while 
the  history  of  its  progress  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
communicated  by  human  intercourse, 
yet  the  proportion  constantly  exposed 
without  suffering  induces  us  to  regard 
the  risk  incurred  by  individuals  not  re- 
siding  in  the  locality  where  the  disease 
has  originated,  as  extremely  limited  ; — 
such  as  ought  not  to  produce  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  mind  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  and  such  as  to  render  per- 
fectly illusory  and  absurd  the  panic  ex- 
isting among  many  in  the  better  ranks 
of  life,  who,  we  believe,  run  little- more 
hazard  from  the  existence  of  cholera 
in  London  than  from  that  of  the  plague 
in  Constantinople. 

We  believe  cholera  to  be  a  fever,  in  the 
cold  stage  of  which,  the  patient  often 
dies — that  it  is  the  same  which  has  been 
described  by  several  of  the  older  writers, 
and  that  this  particular  visitation  hat 
reached  us  over-land  from  Bengal.  But 
the  most  important  points  after  all  are 
not,  whether  cholera  be  a  new  malady,  or 
an  old  one— whether  it  be  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin ur  of  English  growth :  but  this  is  the 
vital  question— does  there,  or  does  there 
not,  exist  in  London  a  disease  (by  whaU 
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efer  mme  it  mvf  be  called)  which 

pro? 68  fatal  to  a  lar^e  proportion  of  W*  are  anxious  to  impress 

those  affected  by  it  in  less  than  twculy-  correspondents  that  little  interest  c^ 

four  hours,  and  has  il,  or  has  is  it  not/  now  attach  either  lo  the  mere  opiakd 

been  customary  to  meet  with  such  cases  of  persons  who  have  not  setnaUy  km 

in  this  metropolis  ?  ^^^  cholera,  or  even  to  individosl  c«^ 

If  there  really  be  no  more  bickness,  unless  they  Ulostmtc  some    i»p«rfa.*l 

andnogrcater  mortality  among  the  lo*ver  point.    On  this  account   we    bsre  <1- 

orders  than  usual,  then,  indeed,  is  the  dined  to  insert  several  which  bave  bee 

alarm  which  has  been  sounded  unjusti-  sent  to  ns.    General  resalu,  and  id«. 

fiable,  and  then  may  the  ordinary  pro-  rences  as  to  the  effects  of  remedies,  m 

for   the   poor    be    sufficient;  shall  be  thankful  to  receive— soch,  fir 


visions 

but  if  (as   we  believe,)  a  malignant .  instance,  as  are  contained  in  the  wt\^ 

fever,  called  cholera-the  same  as  has    ble  paper  from  St.  Petenbai^,  aada 

proved  60  fatal  in  other  great  cities  of   the  shorter  communication  from  Sb. 

Europe  and  Asia,  be  really  among  us,    dcrland,  to  be  found  at  pp.  792  and/SS 

then  it  is  imperative  that  extraordinary    We  shall  also  continue  to  extract  tk 

exertions  should  be  made  to  obviate'  the 

evils  of  an  extraordinary  emergency. 

It  is  not  for  iis  to  dive  into  the  future, 

and  %ve  can  at  best  only  reckon  upon 

probabilities,  but  this  we  will  say,  that 

if  the  disease  do  not  spread  in  London, 

so  as  to  put  to  shame  the  intemperate 

cry  of  "  no  cholera^''  then  will  this  town 

constitute  a  solitary  exception  to  the 

many  hundred  places  which  it  has  visit-    Jr  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  quel- 

ed ;  and  if  it  do  so  spread,  t^hat  Ian-    tjon  may  be  mooted  ere  long^  m  %omt 

gua^e  will  be  strong  enough  to  denounce    of  our  Courts  of  Law,  whether  an  sc- 

the  selfish,  the  base,  the  stultified  oppo-    tion  for  imputing  the  Cholera  to  a  nsa 

sition  of  certain  members  of  the  press  to    would  lie.    This,  as  Mr.  Amos  receotir 

thepreparatorymeasuresalreailytooloog    observed,  in  a  lecture  on  MedicalJo- 

delayed,  and  which,  if  the  Central  Board    risprudence,    might  lead  to  a   resoh 

had  been  less  fearful  of  incurring  uopopu-    perhaps  in  some  measure  desirable; 


most  important  facts  from  esKrk  work 
as  it  appears,  prefixing  appropriate 
headings,  as  in  the  last  and  preseM 
numbers. 

Frank  Burns,  whose  case  was  gitoi 
last  week,  is  now  quite  well. 

WHAT  DO  THE  LAWYERS  THIXK 
OF  CHOLERA  f 


for,  notwithstanding  the  apparently 
widely-differing  opinions  of  the  facaJty 
with  regard  to  the  contagious  or  noo- 
coata^ous  nature  of  the  disease,  ic  is 
probable  that  our  legal  fonctionaries 


larity,  and  more  energetic  in  represent- 
ing to  the  government  what  was  requi- 
site, would  have  been  long  ago  com- 
pleted without  precipitation,  without 
«lamour,  and  without  panic.    As  it  is, 

we  have  said  before,  and  we  repeat,  that  would  not  lose  much  time  in  combg  to 

the  public  is  not  satisfied,  will  not  be  a  judicial  determination  on  the  subject 

satisfied,  and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  We  believe  that,  in  general,  it  is  action* 

with  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  direction  able  to  impute  a  eonle^oaf  disease  | 

of  the  empire  at  which  only  three  pro-  and  on  this  ground  several  enrioos  de- 

fessiooal  men  have  seats,  while  not  one  rtsions  have  been  obtained  by  tbeges- 

of  those  three  is  a  medical  practitioner,  tlemea  of  the  bar.    "  Thou  bait  tbe 

or  can  by  possibility  be  familiar  with  falling  sickness'^  was  fousd  to  be  wf 

the  diseases  of  the  metropolis**.  actionable  in  the  4th  year  of  the  rtUgn  of 

^  ""•  James  the  First— •whence  we  may  infer 

•  For  UtMt  return  of  cues  of  cholen  In  Lon .  ^,  _^       ..  ^  .  ^u  .. 

doki»  iM  page  008.  that  epilepsy  was  eot,  even  st  that  p^ 
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Qod,  deemed  comagiow ;  thougli,  at  a 
subsequent  date^  the  expression  was 
accounte<i  actionable,  when  applied  to 
an  attometf,  because  it  tended  to  slander 
and  disable  bitn  in  bis  calling.  Leprosy, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  conta^ousness,  as  of  its 
odious  nature— rendering;  it  expedient 
that  the  infected  individual  should  be 
removed  from  the  public  eye— has  fre- 
quently been  the  subject  of  legal  in- 
quiry. "  Thou  art  a  leper,"  is  highly 
actionable,  for  it  charges  a  roan  with 
thrusting  himself  into  society  where  he 
ought  not  to  be,  and  intimates  that  the 
ancient  and  severe  writ  Dt  Uproso  amo^ 
vendo  ought  to  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  question  concerning  plague,  small- 
pox, and  other  notoriously  contagious 
disorders,  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled 
long  since. 
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experienced  a  smart  tingliag  in  the  part. 
In  some  this  sensation  was  transient,  in 
others  prolonged,  but  never  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  produce  troublesome  ner- 
vous disturbance;  at  the  same  time 
th«re  appeared  a  great  number  of  little 
red  point?,  at  the  apires  of  which  there 
soon  were  perceptible  little  pustules, 
which  within  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours 
bad  become  fully  developed.  Many  of 
these  became  united,  and  then  formed 
Iflirge  patches,  filled  with  white  opaque 
duid.  The  eruption  increased  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  re- 
mained stationary,  and  subsequently 
died .  away  like  small-pox.  In  some 
cases  where  the  oil  was  applied  to  the 
face,  the  eruption  was  more  copious  and 
iutense  than  elsewhere. 

Thinking  that  this  form  of  counter, 
irritation  might  prove  serviceable  in 
rases  which  had  resisted  other  means, 
M.  Andral  had  recourse  to  it:  in  many 
of  these  it  also  failed,  but  in  others  the 
improvement  was  so  rapid,  as  to  shew 
the  friction  to  be  a  therapeutic  agent  of 
considerable  value.  Among  the  suc- 
cessful cases  are  enumerated  old  rheu- 
matic pains,  obstinate  sciatica,  numb-> 
ness  of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  chronic 
ioflammation  of  the  alidDentary  canal. 


BXTE&NAL  APFLICATION  OF  CROTON 
OIL. 

M.  Andral  has  recently  published  an 
account  of  some  experiments  which  he 
baa  been  making  with  the  croton  oil*. 
In  more  than  thirty  cases  be  had  it 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
thighs,  or  arm-pits,  in  quantities  vary- 
ing from  four  to  twenty  drops ;  some- 
times pore,  sometimes  mixed  with  al- 
mond oil.  These  frictions  were  made 
under  difierent  circumstances,  and  in 
tome  instances  certainly  under  condi- 
tions favourable  to  absorption ;  yet,  to 
hia  astonishment,  no  appreciable  result 
referrible  to  such  effect  was  met  with, 
except  in  one  instance.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  the  patients  an  eruption  ap- 
peared on  the  parts  where  the  friction 
had  been  employed,  differing  in  degree 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oil.  auo  the 
part  nibbed,  and  the  sensibility  of  the 
individuals.  The  following  were  the 
Ijreiieraf  phenomena :— A  few  hours  after 
the  friction  (supposing  this  to  have  been 
employed  for  some  minutes)  the  patients 

•  GasttM  If  tdicale. 


BILIARY  FISTULA. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  M.  Civiale  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  case  of  biliary  fistula,  exhi- 
bited by  a  patient  now  m  the  Hdpital 
Necker.  I'he  subject  is  an  officer,  who, 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  received  a 
thrust  with  a  lance  in  the  abdomen,  and 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  wound  had  penetrated  the  cavity  oa 
the  right  side,  about  two  inches  from 
the  iimbilicus.  There  resulted  from 
this  a  ventral  hernia,  which  was  re- 
strained by  means  of  a  circular  bandage 
round  the  body.  Since  that  time  the 
patient  has  lived  in  an  alternate  state  of 
health  and  suffering  till  the  autumn  of 
1831,  when  a  urinary  calculus  having 
made  its  appearance,  he  came  to  Paris* 
to  be  treated  at  the  hospital  above  men- 
tioned. The  digestive  organs  were 
found  to  be  much  impaired  ;  and  the 
liver  was  so  much  enlarged  as  to  ex- 
tend to  the  umbiltcus.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  this  viscus  contained  phru- 
lent  matter;  and  the  abscess  was  sub- 
seqaentiv  opened  with  all  due  care. 
The  fluid  evacuated  did  not  present  the 
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usual  characters  of  pas  coming  from 
the  liver.  When  the  suppuration  had 
nearly  disappeared,  a  j^reenish  flniil 
escaped  from  the  opeuinff;  and  at 
length  one  day,  after  a  violent  fit  of 
colic,  a  cnnsideraiile  quantity  was  eva- 
cuated, with  regard  to  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake  in  taking  it  for 
bile.  From  this  time  a  similar  discharge 
has  occurred  at  each  dressing.  Lo^s  of 
appetite,  and  sleep,  and  great  emacia- 
tion, were  the  immediate  consequences 
of  this  evacuation  of  bile.  Three  days 
after  the  stooU  became  white,  hut  there 
was  neither  constipation  nor  looseness. 
The  digestion,  however,  became  gradu- 
ally restored,  but  the  skin  has  not  yet 
regained  its  natural  appearance.  About 
a  wine  glass  full  of  bile  is  evacuated  in 
the  courac  of  t>venty-four  hours ;  the 
quantity,  ho'vever,  during  the  two  days 
preceding  the  date  of  the  narrative  had 
Decome  diminished.  The  operation  of 
Hthotrity  was  performed  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  above  complication,  and  appa- 
rently with  complete  success. — Gazette 
Medicate, 

GEOGRAPHICAL  RELATIONS  OF  TBLLOW 
FEVER. 

Yellow  fever  shews  a  most  decided 
predilection  for  the  northern  hemis- 
phere. Tlie  equator  seems  to  present 
It  with  an  insurmountable  bar.  Yet 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  at  places  in 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  all 
the  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  soil 
fnost  favourable  to  the  disease  would 
seem  to  exist  in  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  on  account  of  the  greater 
heat  of  North  America  that  the  com- 
plaint is  so  peculiarly  attached  to  that 
quarter,  for  Brazil  and  Peru  are  of  a 
temperature  infinitely  higher  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  nor  are 
they  destitute  of  changes  or  of  extreme 
humidity.  Guayaquil  and  Panama, 
which  are  situated  but  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  line  on  the  west  coast  of 
America,  are  ravaged  with  yellow  fever, 
while  Lima,  fourteen  degrees  south,  as 
Martinique  is  fourteen  degrees  north,  is 
very  healthy,  though  far  from  being  very 
cleanly. 

What  have  the  winds  to  do  with  the 
question?  Their  direction  and  inten- 
sity seem  to  have  much  concernment  in 
it,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  state  anv  thing 
with  precision  on  this  point.    We  can 


only  say,  that  the  prevalent    wiinid 
the  west  coast  of  South    America. 
the    south-westerly,    come     fr^ftm    : 
ocean,    as  at  the   Antilles,    t%hefi  ' 
trade-winds    similarly   come    from  r 
main.     Has  the  elevation  of  the  coor* 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?     It  would  «t- 
not,  for  Avica,   in  Peiu,    is    itot  u. 
situated  on  the  flat  low  »ea-coa^Cp  bo* 
exposed  to  a  breeze  which    biovr^  y^ 
petually  off  an  islund  covere<l    thi^» 
with  the  dung  of  sea-birds,    diflTusio.* 
stench  which  infects  the  air  aroun-;  *« 
whole  country  to  a  great  extent.  Avk; 
however,  is  entirely  free  from  the  av- 
iating malady.    Qiiilia,  another  f oh-  • 
Peru,  is  also  on  the  coasts  and   ne^r  t 
river :  it  is  an  extremely  hot    siioity4. 
yet  the  yellow  fever  never  sbevrs  it< 
there.  At  Lima,  the  unseen) ly  na5t:jK:< 
of  the  streets  is  remarkable  :  'dead  dt-c*. 
asses,    and  mules,    are    left  there  ui 
putrify,  without  removal,  even  after  df 
birds  of  prey  have  devoured  every  th:*: 
but  the  bones.     Nor  is  the  di:»po<;)I  «: 
the  human  body  better  cared   for  ;.. 
that  region  ;  the  graves  in  the  immedb'; 
vicinity  of  the  city  are  quite  expose  I 
and  uncovered  with  earth.     The  bomi- 
dity  of  the  atmosphere,  too,  is  extreme 
and  invariable :  the  sky  is  perpetualij 
charged  with  clouds,  and  the  sun-beaci 
can  never  reach  the  soil :  in  short,  aet- 
ther  are  there  here  any  occasional  bri>l 
gales  to  dissipate  the  malaria  whirb  i* 
constantly  accumulating.     Yet.  itith  all 
this,  yeliow  fever  never  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  Lima ;  nor  do  we  lind  tbe 
inhabitants  particularly  disposed  eies 
to  gastric  affections,  bilious  coniplaiati, 
or  any  of  the  disturbances  which  seea 
to  have  relationship  to  the  diM>rder. 

This  preference  of  yellow  fever  for 
the  northern  hemisphere  is  still  further 
countenanced  by  what  occurs  -in  the 
old  world— we  allude  to  the  frequent 
epidemics  of  Leghorn,  Barcelona,  tbe 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  almost  annuil 
affliction  of  Cadii.—fVom  the  fillet  ej 
M,  Sper,  R,N.  of  France.  i 

SNUFF  CHEWING. 

Wb  have  seen  wretched  creatures  vic- 
tims to  this  habit,  who,  in  their  hairgard  j 
countenances  and  bloo<l  shot  eyes,  are 
little  better,  on  the  scale  of  sufferinr, 
than  the  opium  eaters  described  by  Mr. 
Madden.  All  that  we  have  said  of  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  I 
will  apply  to  snuff  chewing.  Wbeo  re* 
duced  to  powder,  this  poisoo  is  more 
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readily  dissolred  and  mixed  witb  tbe 
saliva,  and  more  intimately  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
Of  course  it  is  more  readily  absorbed  in 
this  state,  and  is  more  injurious  to  the 
«en»e  of  taste  and  the  nervous  system  in 
f^rneral.  Tobacco,  applied  to  a  limb  or 
any  part  of  an  animal  denuded  of  its 
skin,  at  first  irritates  and  then  paralyzes 
it.  Next  to  this,  as  a  means  of  making 
it  operate  on  the  living;  body,  will  be 
to  put  it  on  a  moist  surface,  such  as 
that  of  the  tonsrue,  mouth,  throat,  and 
nostrils.  By  this  process,  as  in  chew- 
in^,  sinokio^s  and  8nufiinfr«  the  animal 
economy  is  subjected  to  the  morbid  in- 
fluence of  this  poison.  No  person 
escapes  it  u'ho  uses  tobacco  in  any 
form,  mask  the  ihinjf  as  he  will.  The 
poison,  he  may  perhaps  alleg^e,  is  a  slow 
one;  but  poison  it  is,  and  he  will  suffer 
from  it  sooner  or  later  Hi.s  complexion 
will  suffer,  so  will  bis  digestion,  and 
his  breathioir>  and  strength  of  body. 
His  senses  will  he  less  acute— his  mind 
more  fickle  and  less  able  to  sustain 
itself  for  any  length  of  time  under  ener- 
getic efforts.  He  may  boast  of  the  aid 
which  he  has  derived  from  segars  or 
snuff*,  while  sitting  up  at  night  in  his 
study  or  counting  room, — but  what  will 
be  say  of  his  feelings  in  the  morning } 
Has  not  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
been  dearly  purchased  by  the  lantruor 
of  the  following  day  ?— PAiWf /^Ata 
Jouiital  of  Health, 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Friday,  Feb,  10, 1833. 


Voltaic  Agencies  ;  Lavs  <f  the  Simple  Battery 
opplied  to  the  Compound  one,-~Au%oux\  Ana- 
tt/mical  Model. 

Dr.  Ritchie  gave  an  ample  accoant  of  his 
Ttews  of  Voltaic  action.  He  paid  high  tri- 
but«f  to  the  researches  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
and  Mr.  Faraday  on  the  subj'^ci ;  and  dwelt 
on  the  immense  importance  of  Volta's  disco- 
veries in  revealing  ihe  mysteries  of  natare. 
Defore  be  proceeded  to  investigate  the  laws 
of  the  compound  battery »  be  took  occasion  at 
0ome  length  to  explain  to  bis  audience  the 
principles  upon  which  his  torsion  galvano- 
meter is  constructed— an  instrument  by 
which,  through  the  elasticity  of  fine  glass 
threads,  some  of  the  most  delicate  motions 
in  luitare  can  be  appreciated.  It  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 


ing to  illustrate  certain  positions  laid  dowii 
by  the  professor.  Tbe  ordinary  eiplanation 
of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  action 
of  tbe  simple  Voltaic  battery  is  founded  on 
the  assumed  deeompoution  which  takes  place, 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  affinity  which 
one  of  tbe  metals  manifests  for  oiy^en  than 
the  other ;  but  Dr.  Ritchie  maintains,  that 
the  phenomena  are  wholly  owing  to  a  change 
of  place,  which  is  effected  among  the  mole* 
cuJes  of  the  fluid  employed.  This  he  endea* 
▼oured  to  render  conceivable  to  all  present, 
by  an  ingenious  though  homely  contrivance 
of  a  plane  representing  the  plate  of  metal 
used  in  the  battery,  and  a  row  of  white  and 
black  spherules  on  either  side  of  it,  st^mding 
for  the  elementary  molecules  of  the  fluid  in 
which  the  metal  was  supposed  to  be  im- 
mersed. Volta's  theory  of  the  contact  of 
dissimilar  metals  he  also  undertook  to  dis- 
prove as  erroneous,  and  to  shew  that  tbe 
phenomena  were  consequent  upon  the  sepiv- 
ration  of  the  metals,  not  their  contact ;  nor 
need  the  metals  be  dissimilar,  as  Dr.  Ritchie 
shewed,  for  he  produced  considerable  action 
by  tbe  employment  of  two  copper  spirals, 
one  fitting  into  the  other ;  and  also  by  using 
two  disks  of  the  same  metal,  one  hot  and  the 
other  cold,  with  the  addition  of  a  bitle  weak 
acid.  Tbe  cold  disk,  we  may  observe,  ex- 
hibited indications  of  being  (so  to  speak) 
positive,  tbe  hot  of  being  negative  ;  and  Dr. 
Ritchie  took  occasion  to  point  out  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  using  hot  water  in  place  of  cold» 
in  preparing  the  battery;  it  increases  its 
energy  in  the  ratio  of  no  less  than  two  to  five. 
He  denied  the  propriety  of  applying  the 
terms  positive  and  negative  to  the  indica- 
tions of  Voltaic  agency-,  and  he  went  far- 
ther ;  he  disputed  the  inference  from  Dr. 
Wollaston's  celebrated  experiment,  and 
shewed  that  it  was  defective  as  a  proof  of 
tbe  identity  of  voltaism  and  common  electri- 
city. In  conclusion,  the  learned  professor 
fKOved,  by  the  composition  of  ratios,  various 
aws  of  tbe  coxq pound  battery ;  in  particular, 
he  demonstrated  that  tbe  powers  of  those 
batteries  varied  directly  as  the  square  roots 
of  their  number,  of  plates.  This,  as  well  as 
his  other  conclusions,  he  verified  by  ezperi« 
ment,  the  results  being  registered  by  bis  tor. 
sion  galvanometer.  Of  two  batteries  which 
were  used,  one  of  120,  and  the  other  of  30 
plates,  it  was  shewn  that  the  energies  were 
not  in  a  higher  ratio  than  as  two  to  one. 

After  Dr.  Kitchie  had  finished  his  valuable 
lecture,  M.  Auzoux's  anatomical  model  was 
introduced  into  the  theatre,  and  shewn  up 
by  Mr.  Costello.  It  eicited  considerable 
interest  among  the  spectators ;  but  they  were 
tired  with  a  superfluous  ond  lengthy  exor- 
dium from  the  demonstrator,  and  greatly 
puzzled  by  a  figure  of  speech— something 
about  FroitHteiiifetfi— with  which  he  con- 
eluded. 
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Ib  the  fibiBTjr  the  great  attnelioB  «r  tba 
evening  wee  Mr.  Cheverton'e  spedmeas  of 
miniaiare  boats  in  ivory,  copied  from  casti 
and  marble,  by  a  mecbanical  procew,  of 
which  the  inventor  has  not  yet  given  any 
deecription  to  the  public  We  alio  nw  aa 
excellent  epecimen  of  Englieh  beeUioot 
aagar. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

Satordmy,  Febnurj  11, 1882. 

G.  JiwsL,  Esq.,  in  tbk  Chais. 


No  paper  was  read.  Mr.  Hunt  alladed  to 
the  combination  of  qoina  with  alkalies,  as 
nedicioally  advantageous,  though  it  might 
appear  to  be  eberoiaUly  iocoDgnoos.  He 
jeeommended  it  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Pront,  Or.  James  Johnson,  and  he  had  fre- 
quently used  it. 

Mr.  Burnett  made  some  remarks  on  the 
different  species  of  cinchona. 

Dr.  Gregory  related  a  case  of  spontaneous 
gaagieoe  of  the  left  foot  in  a  young  woman : 
the  patient  died.  Disease  was  found  in  the 
niual  valves,  but  the  vessels  of  the  limb 
were  not  examined.  The  account  of  the 
dissection  was  regarded  by  several  speafcen 
who  followed  as  incomplete.  Some  very  un- 
profitable conversation  followed,  for  which 
we  cannot  afford  space. 

Febmvy  18th. 
—  Chivkock,  Esq>  in  the  Cbaib. 

A  desultory  and  ill-conducted  discus- 
■ion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  cholera, 
which,  as  it  has  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  in- 
sert. We  can  safely  assure  our  readers  that 
they  sustain  no  very  important  loss  by  the 
omission.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
Great  Windmill-Street,  where  there  is  to  be 
andther  cholera — (quere,  choleric  1)—diacus- 


diataaee  of  about  fifteen  temt,  viffom 
across  a  poncbeon  of  brandy..    f€«  t 


BEPORTS  OF  CASES  OCCURRING  AT 
PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

JFrorture  if  the  Spine. 
Benjamin  King,  aged  S3,  a  strong  muscular 
man,  was  brought  into  the  hospital  Decern- 
ber6th,  about  three  o*clock  in  ,the  at^emoon. 
He  had  fallen ,  while  deac^ndino-  a  ladder,  a 


ed.  of  great  pain  in  the  sitoation  of  tk«  «bri 
vertebne,  near  their  middle,  and  tke  apir 
process  of  the  iseventh  vertebra  ^v^akA  £j.. 
projecting  considerably  beyond  th^  %^x~ 
The  abdominal  muscles  and  lowrr  extnfz. 
ties  were  completely  paralysed  ;  w^^pirx^z 
was  more  lab<Mired  than  natoraf  ^  asd  i^-r 
was  priapism.  In  order  to  replace  tb*  ^obj 
of  the  spine,  by  Mr.  Lake's  di 
placed  upon  a  bed,  with  a  pillow 
loins ;  his  feet  were  fastened  by  ' 
the  end  of  the  bed,  and  a  jacfc*tO'vv«^  wm 
carried  over  the  chest,  and  then  oa»4&er  eaci 
axilla  to  his  back,  by  meana  of  whick  ertes- 
sion  was  made  by  four  asdiataats,  wrhile  :^ 
loins  were  raised  by  another  towel  pl^.-rj 
under  them,  and  pressure  waa  made  opoe  z^ 
sternum.  In  between  three  or  four  nus^-^ 
a  crepitus  was  felt,  and  immediately  ebe  it- 
formity  disappeared,  the  ridge  of  the  a|iimie 
processes  becoming  continuous.  Thm'  max 
immediately  expressed  himself  relieved  'frew 
pain ;  sensation  returned  in  some  decree  a 
the  abdomen,  and  the  priapisni  becaose  (ess. 
1'he  pillow  was  still  continued  fmdgr  his 
loins. 

Vespere,  V.  S.  ad  Jxxx. ;  CaL  gr.  ^  c. 

Op.  gr.  ^,  nocte  maneque. 

Dec.  6th.— Complains  of  pain  ia  the  haA 
and  abdomen  ;  the  lower  extrt* mities  reBaia 
paralysed;  there  is  still  partial  priapisB: 
and  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off  bis  uiac  by 
the  catheter.    Pulse  quick  and  f alL 

Hiind.  zl.  to  the  seat  of  the  firactsic. 

7tb.— Pain  relieved  by  the  leeches;  the 
abdomen  tumid ;  his  bowels  have  not  bees 
relieved. 

Rep.  Hirud.  sa.;  01.  Riciaft»  li;  Cea- 
tin.  Pil. 

8th. — Pulse  not  so  qnicfc,  and  weaker; 
fasces  pass  involuntarily. 

Rep.  Hirud.  ax. ;  becf*tea. 

10th. —Pain  in  the  back  increased.  The 
urine,  which  was  at  first  secreted  in  small 
quantities*  has  become  clouded  with  mucosa 
has  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell,  and  requires 
to  be  drawn  off  frequently  during  the  day. 

11th. — He  is  feverish,  and  erysipelas  hat 
attacked  the  back  and  left  side ;  the  paialysis 
has  not  diminished,  and  the  patient  is  mack 
weaker. 

Ordered  poulUce  to  the  part ;  Omit.  CaL; 
Contio.  Op. 

13tb. — Erysipelas  ineieaaed;  great. ua- 
easiness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder ;  uhns 
more  turbid*  From  this  time  the  man  oo»« 
tir  id  died  oa  the  16th»  tbs 

tk  4te«c«ideilU 
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Pctt'martem  Emmmatian^ — Upon  opening 
the  thorax  ^here  was  found  eztensive  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  particularly  on  the  left 
side,  with  eftueion  of  serum;  and  lymph  of  a 
flocculent  nature  was  observed  upon  the 
pleura  at  various  parts.  An  oblique  frac- 
ture was  observed  traveising  the  sixth  and 
seventh  dorsal  vertebrae,  without  diaplace* 
ment;  iome  extravasatcd  blood  was  found 
in  Its  vicinity.  On  removing  the  spinous 
processes,  a  portion  of  coagulated  blood,  too 
small  to  occasion  pressure  on  the  medulla 
spinalis,  was  seen  adhering  to  the  dura  ma- 
ter. The  medulla  vpioalis  was  softened  near 
the  seat  of  the  fracture.  On  making  a  lon- 
gitudmal  section  of  it,  a  drop  or  two  of  pus 
escaped  from  its  centre ;  and  at  this  part  its 
whole  texture  seemed  disorganized.  l*he 
bladder  was  considerably  thickened,  and  its 
mucous  surface  was  coated  with  lymph. 

AmpuUUion  at  the  Skouldtr-JmnU 
John  Martin,  aged  AS,  a  stone- sawyer, 
was  brought  into  the  hospital  September 
16th,  at  half>patit  seven  in  the  evening.  His 
arm  had  been  crushed  by  the  shaft  of  a  cart 
being  accidentally  forced  through  it.  There 
was  a  compound  fracture  about  the  centre  of 
the  humerus,  with  great  contusion  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  a  wound  three  inches  in  extent  on 
the  outside  of  the  arm.  Upon  introducing 
Che  finger  into  it,  the  soft  siructures  were 
found  to  He  completely  detached  for  some 
extent  around  the  fractured  edges  of  the  bone. 
The  biceps  muscle  was  nearly  torn  through, 
and  the  sheath  of  the  brachial  artery  was 
exposed.  There  was  also  a  wound  on  the 
back  part  of  the  arm,  and  a  considerable  la- 
ceration of  the  triceps  muscle.  There  was  a 
•light  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  he  suf- 
fered no  pain.  The  arm  was  recommended 
to  be  removed  at  the  joint,  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  bim  to  submit  to  an  operation. 
The  arm  was  put  into  splints,  and  he  had 
forty  drops  of  laudanum,  which  were  repeat- 
ed in  the  night. 

17th.— He  had  doxed  a  little  during  the 
night ;  the  arm  was  in  the  same  state  as  the 
preceding  evening,  being  without  pain  or 
tension.  He  was  again  recommended  to 
•ubmit  to  an  amputation,  and  after  some  dif- 
ficulty be  consented  at  half- past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  he  was  carried  into  the  ope< 
rating  theatre. 

Air.  Scoit  performed  the  operation  with  a 
Very  large  scalpel.  Pressure  being  made 
Qpoo  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  thumb, 
he  commenced  the  incision  at  the  front  of 
the  joint,  making  a  flap  of  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
aod  after  dividing  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  dislocated ;  the  bra- 
ciiiaJ  vessels  were  next  divided,  and  then  the 
soft  p»ris  on  the  inside.  Twelve  vessels 
were  secured,  and  about  eight  ounces  of 
blood  were  lost,  in  the  operation.  The  parts 
wero  kept  in  approximatioa  by  three  tutoref 


and  several  layers  of  adhesive  plaister.   Af< 
ter  the  operation  he  had  a  good  pulse* 

Ordered  Tinct.  Opii,  3j.  statim  ;.Liq.  Cal- 
cis  c.  Spirit,  to  be  kept  applied  over  the 
part. 
18th. — Had  slept  a  little  during  the  night ; 
tongue  brown  and  furred ;  pulse  rather  quick 
and  full ;  skin  hot  No  tension  or  pain  about 
the  shoulder. 
Mist  Saliiu  Cathart  tertiis  horis  donis 
alvns  respondent. 

21st. — The  stump  was  dressed,  and  looked 
healthy  ;  it  was  adherent  at  the  upper  part. 
There  was  a  small  slough  on  the  back  part, 
from  pressure  in  lying. 

Decoct.  Cinchon.  ter  die ;  porter,  one 
pint  daily. 

Oct  3d. — ^AU  the  ligatures  had  separated. 
Porter,  two  pints. 

From  this  time  the  stump  continued  heal- 
ing, except  at  the  back  part  of  the  scapula, 
where  a  sinus  formed,  from  which  there  was 
a  constant  discbarge ;  a  counter  opening  was 
made,  but  it  did  not  close,  and  (he  rest  hav- 
ing healed,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would 
be  better  out  of  the  hospital,  he  was  dis- 
charged December  8th. 

Aortal  Aneurism, 

Nov.  24th,  1831.— A.  B.  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  about  six  weeks  ago, 
having  fallen  down  a  ship's  hold,  by  which 
his  right  thigh  was  fractured,  and  he  sus- 
tained considerable  injury  to  his  chest  His 
thigh  had  become  pretty  firmly  consolidated, 
and  in  other  respects  he  appeared  to  be 
doing  perfectly  well,  when  suddenly,  last 
evening,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  sto^ 
mach,  and  was  in  the  act  of  taking  a  pinch 
of  SDuff,  when  he  dropped  down  and  died  in- 
stantly. 

Seeiio  Cadaveru,~~On  dissecting  back  the 
integuments  of  the  chest,  a  fracture  was  ob- 
served of  three  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side, 
near  their  sternal  extremities ;  two  of  the 
cartilages  also  were  broken,  and  both  they 
and  the  ribs  were  firmly  united.  Ths  cavity 
of  the  chest  being  opened,  the  right  pleura 
was  found  to  contain  about  a  large  wash- 
hand  basin  of  blood,  partly  fluid  and  partly 
coagulated;  this  had  evidently  escaped 
through  a  lacerated  opening  of  the  pleura, 
where  it  passes  by  the  side  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  the  cellular  substance  of  which 
appeared  full  of  dark  blood.  There  was  also 
a  quantity  of  blood  between  the  pleura  and 
the  diaphragm.  On  tracing  down  the  tho- 
racic aona  nothing  unusual  coald  be  detect- 
ed ;  but  just  where  it  enters  between  the  pil- 
lars of  the  diaphragm,  and  becomes  abdomi- 
nal, a  distinct  aneorismal  sac  was  clearly 
seen.  This  had  given  way  at  its  upper 
part,  and  the  blood  had  pasaed  up  between 
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Oie  piUars  of  ihH  diaphragm,  and  bad  thna 
entered  the  posterior  meJiastiottm*  which  it 
had  distended  to  such  a  degree  as  to  alti- 
Tcately  lacerate  the  pleura,  and  in  that  man- 
ner the  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the 
right  pleura. 


NOTE  FROM  MR.  S.  COOPER. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IK  LOWIXP- 
UPTO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF 

DAY,  FEBRUARY  «4th. 

N«^  cases  since  our  last   report,  19 
Deaths    ; 1? 


[We  readily  give  insertion  to  the  following 
note  ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  ez- 
prebsing  our  astonishment  that  Mr.  Cooper 
iBould  not  perceive  that  the  ridiculous  is 
quite  as  strongly  marked  in  his  version  as  io 
ours :  giving  a  lengthened  extract  does  not 
alter  the  bathos  of  the  "  expression,"  that 
John  Hunter's  memory  should  endure  *'  tiil 
ihe  infernal  waten  oj  Lethe  became  the  com- 
mon beverage  of  the  universe"  This  was  the 
only  point  our  report  aimed  at  giving ;  and 
this  Mr.  Cooper,  by  his  reclamation,  makes 
more  conspicuous  than  it  was  before.  As 
^o  the  rest,  we  said  before,  and  say  again, 
the  oration  was  a  very  good  oration.-^Eo. 
Gae.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical  Gasette. 

Sir, 

In  your  notice  of  the  Hunterian  Oration, 
you  ascribe  to  me  the  following  passage  : — 

"  John  Hunter,  Mr.  Presidenl  and  Gen- 
tlemen, is  removed  from  us  :  but,  until  the 
infernal  waters  of  Lethe  have  hecome  the 
Common  beverage  of  the  human  race,  his 
memory  will  remain !" 

What  was  truly  delivered  runs  ihiis  : — 
**  John  Hunter  is  no  longer  a  living  member 
of  our  profession  ;  he  has  quitted  the  stage 
on  which  he  acted  a  most  distinguished 
part;  but  bis  deeds  live  after  him,  and  his 
name  must  continue  to  be  revered,  as  long 
as  the  power  of  discriminating  splendid 
merit  shall  bid  defiance  to  all  revolutions. 
To  use  a  figurative  expression,  I  may  say, 
that,  until  the  infernal  waters  of  Lethe  be- 
come the  common  beverage  of  the  universe, 
his  works  shall  never  be  forgotten,  but  that, 
as  the  record  of  them  descends  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  they  shall  continue  to 
receive  new  honours  at  every  transmission," 

Such  are  tlese  two  sentences,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  MS  copy  of  the  oration  j  and  I 
would  rather  be  judged  of,  in  this  instani  e, 
by  my  own  composition  than  by  that  of  your 
'  reporter. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  COOPBR. 
Great  Rusaell-Strecl, 
Feb.  SO,  ItHa. 
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Charles  Henry  Adams. 


NOTICES. 

The  letter,  dated  "  Brighton  Ea«t  CKff,* 
is  without  signature.  The  coQtenu,  how- 
ever, are  at  all  erents  unfit  for  pablicatioo. 

Dr.  P — — k*B  letter  does  not  appear  to  00 
to  contain  any  thing  of  sjfficient  noreity  tti 
induce  us  to  insert  it. 

No  Pupil :  the  papers  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  nan- 
bers,  appear  to  us  to  embrace  all  that  he  has 
said. 

Y.  Z. :  we  cannot  insert  the  absurd  Drade 
about  Dr.  Fiyan. 

ERRATA. 
In  our  last  number,  page  763,  for  "  about 
84,  an  improvement,'*  read  "  no  impnive* 
ment ;"  and  in  the  first  ca^e  from  Mossel* 
burgh,  for  **  eyes  erected/*  read  **  eyes 
everted."    • 


W.  Wi  L80  w,  Printer,  SJ,  Skhmcr^Stncti 
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ON 
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Ddivend  at  the  London  University, 

By  Dr.  Ellxotson. 

Part  I. — Lecturb  XXII. 
Fever. 

Fktrm*  gentlemen,  are  divided  in  general 
into  three  kinda — intermittent,    remittent, 
and  continaed.    Some  divide  them,  as  vou 
may  recollect  I  mentioned  in  my  iatromic- 
tory  lectures,  into  intermittent  and   conti- 
nued  only,   and  subdivide  continaed  into 
those  which  continne    unremittingly,    and 
-which  are  therefore  called  continent,  and  into 
those  which  have  remissions,  and  are  called 
remittent :  yon  may  divide  them  iu  either  of 
these  ways,    i-  shall  first  speak  of 
Intermittent  Fever, 
All  fevers,  whether  intermittent  or  con- 
tinoed,  are  chavocterised  by  those  symp- 
toms whieirr  before  spoke  of,  when  treat- 
la^  of    inflammation,    under    the    name 
of  pyytfia— that  particular   set   of  symp- 
4«M  which  are  denominated  pyrexia.    In 
speaking  of  inflammation,  I  mentioned  that 
there  are  only  two  stages  well  marked  in  the 
pyreiia  of  that  complaint— cold  and  heat, 
but  in  an  attack  of  real  fever  there  are 
often  three-— a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating 
stage.    Now  in  intarmittent  fever  these  «re 
▼ery  distinctly  marked.     In  continued  fever 
VOQ  may  have  a  shivering  at  the  beginning. 
Dot  then  it  will  terminate  in  the  coarse  of 
the  disease,  and  yon  will  have  long  conti* 
oQed  beat  to  treat ;  it  is  only  towards  the 
last  that  there  are  any 'sweats,  and  frequently 
there  are  none  of  a  remarkable  character ; 
.frequently  there  is  merely  moisture  of  the 
skin  as  the  disease  declines.    But  in  inter- 
mittent fever  there  are  usually  three  distinct 
stages— a  cold,  a  hot,  and  a  sweating  stage, 
the  flnt  of  which  is  the 
222.-IX. 


CoU  5to^<!.— When  this  stage  is  ^out  to 
commence,  the  patient  feels  himself  very 
weak  and  listless ;  he  begins  to  yawn,  gape, 
and  stretch ;  he  finds  his  mitid  less  active, 
and  his  external  senses  are  more  or  less 
dull ;  sometimes  there  is  even  real  stupor, 
but  in  all  cases  the  patient's  mind  is  very 
dull ',  he  is  unable  to  go  on  with  what  he  is 
about,  and  even  his  external  senses  are  im- 
paired ;  there  is  also  at  the  same  time  a 
great  depression  of  spirits.  Very  soon  a 
'sensation  of  coldness  is  felt,  first  of  all  in  the 
back,  and  the  patient  will  complain  of  chilli- 
ness before  others  who  touch  him  can  per- 
ceive it.  As  soon  as  the  cold  has  begun,  the 
surface  becomes  pale  and  dry,  and  the  mouth 
and  fauces  also  become  dry:  Then  the  pa- 
tient begicts  slightly  to  tremble  ;  he  becomes 
really  cold,  the  temperature  falls  perceptibly 
to  others,  he  trembles  more  and  more,  and 
becomes  colder,  till  he  is  in  a  state  of  down- 
right shivering,  and  then  bis  jaws  chatter. 
The  constriction  of  the  skin  at  this  tiaie  is 
such  that  it  becomes  rough ;  it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly constricted  that  it  becomes  rough- 
ened,  and  that  state  is  called  hornpi' 
latio,  in  which  the  hairs  stand  an  end.  la 
common  language  this  is  called  goote^s  dan; 
but  in  Latin,  eutie  antenna:  such  is  the 
shrinking,  that  rings  will  fall  off  that  fitted 
very  well.  The  urine  which  is  made  at  this 
tiatM  is  pial»  aiMff  scanty.  Probably  the  same 
constriction  of  the  secreting  vessels  of  the 
kidney  takes  place  which  occasions  the  diy- 
ness  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
same  constriction,  I  presume,  of  the  secret*- 
ing  vessels  which  gives  rise  to  the  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  also  the  thirst. 
This  is  altogether  a  state  of  debility,  and 
consequently  the  pul^e  is  weak,  and  some- 
times slow  ;  and  I  presume,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  internal  parts,  tho 
breath  is  generally  short.  Sometimes  the 
stomach  is  affected  with  vomiting.  In  a 
very  intense  cold  stage,  the  face,  hands,  and 
fret,  become  blue,  and  the  fingers  become 
shrivelled  and  the  eyes  sunk. 

Hot  Stage, — After  this  state  of  things^  in 
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which  you  see  that  the  blood  has  receded 
from  the  sorface,  and  probably  from  all 
the  small  vessels,  so  that  it  has.  accumu. 
iated  in  a  large  quantity  in  the  large 
cmes  of  the  interior — ^after  it  has  existed 
a  certain  period,  of  very  Tsrioas  duration, 
the  skin  relaxes,  it  rogains  iu  warmth, 
colour,  and  sensibility,  and  the  pulse  be- 
comes quick  •  and  fuller.  The  heat,  the 
colour,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  go  on 
increasing,  till  at  length  they  exceed  their 
natural  standard,  and  the  pulse  grows  full 
and  very  rapid.  Such  is  the  excitement 
now,  that  not  unfrequently  the  patient  com- 
plains of  headache,  and  even  delirium  oc- 
curs. The  thirst,  the  dryness  of  the  skin,  and* 
the  deficiency  of  the  urine  continue,  probably 
from  the  extremities  of  the  secreting  ves- 
sels being  still  in  a  state  of  constriction, 
though  the  small  vessels  have  become  filled 
with  blood.  The  urine,  however,  changes 
its  character;  from  being  pale  and  watery, 
it  is  high-coloured,  but  it  is  still  clear.  The 
breath  becomes  fuller,  moat  probably  from 
the  blood  getting  into  the  small  vessels,  and 
the  patient  can  take  a  deep  inspiration; 
there  is  not  that  slow  breathing  that 
there  was  at  first,  but  still  there  is 
more  or  less  oppression ;  for  the  heart  is  in 
violent  action,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
there  is  always  a  degree  of  dyspnoea.  That 
state  now  takes  place  which  is  vulgarly 
caMed  fever.  If  the  disease  intermit  altoge- 
ther, it  is  called  ague,  from  the  French 
word  oigue,  sharp,  acute ;  but  the  common 
people  limit  the  word  "  fever''  to  the  hot, 
or  hot  and  sweating  stages,  and  denominate 
the  cold  stage  only  *'  ague,"  so  that  it  is 
common  to  hear  one  of  the  lower  orders  tell 
you  that  he  has  got  the  ague  and  fever ;  but 
ague,  properly  speaking,  includes  the  whole 
of  the  three  stages.  You  may  recollect  the 
following  passage  in  Macbeth : — 

"  The  obscure  bird 

ClamourM  the  livelong  niijht :  ftome  say  the  earth 
Was  feveroue,  aud  did  ahake." 

the  word  fever  being  applied  to  the  cold 
stage  as  well  as  to  the  hot  in  those  days. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  expres- 
sion pyrexia  and  fever,  though  made  by  me- 
dical writers  to  include  tbe  whole  stage's, 
imply  properly  tbe  hot  only,  as  the  former  is 
derived  from  irv8,  fire,  and  tbe  latter  from 
fetveo,  to  be  hot. 

Sweating  Stage, — After  the  hot  stage,  tbe 
skin  at  length  becomes  still  softer ;  it  grows 
also  moist,  tbe  moisture  augmenting,  till  at 
last  the  person  is  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The 
same  relaxation  of  the  secreting  vessels  takes 
place  within ;  the  thirst,  therefore,  declines, 
the  urine  becomes  copious,  and  the  vessels 
let  through  so  much  substance  that  it  con- 
tains matters  which  form  a  lateritious  sedi* 
meat.  After  the  sweating  has  continued  an 
indefinite  time,  the  pulse  gradually  grows 
slower,  the  sweating  and  every  other  symp- 
tom   diminish.     Tbe  appetite,    which    is 


generally  absent  in  all  tbe  tfare*  i 
raturns,  and  the  patient  is  as  w«tl  mm  tbeit' 
nothing  had  happened.  If  the  diT—p  bs 
very  long,  the  patient  becoBMss  abjatteved  .5 
it ;  but  in  generaU  if  the  diseaaa  be  mot  -•eF 
saf  ere,  if  there  be  no  local  aifectioD,  if  ta 
patient  have  not  long  laboured 
when  the  paroxysm  is  over,  he  is  i 
as  he  was  tiefore. 

Ferieiiei  in  the  S^mpUmu^~-Vow  tbeve  is^ 
great  variety  in  the  intensity  of  eveSTf  aeesf 
the  -  ^mptoms  which  I  have    mintinafr. 
there  is  a  gnat  variety  in  the  reiattwe  imamr 
sity  of  the  different  stages,    and    m   grem 
variety  as  to  the  intenaity  of  the  whoAe  sbs- 
ease  together.    This,  however,  is  boc  ail ; 
there    are   occasionally   iacideetal    s^sf^ 
toms,  such  as  tetanus,   convulsions,   ^sebI' 
ing,  violent  delirium,  and  the  appenaaee 
of  petechie  on  the  skin.    Some  perseo*  ia. 
the  paroxysm  have   been  knowa  to  kv« 
their  muscles  rigid^absolutely  in  a  tvt^K 
state  ;  others  have  been  violently  coovubed  . 
fainting  has  occurred ;  and  deliriam,  ia  the 
hot   stage,    is   very   common.      Sir    Jeka 
Pringle  mentions  violent  delirioaa   as  the 
character  of  an  epidemic  intennittent  wfai^ 
he  saw  prevail.    He  also  mentioas,  thai  s: 
Copenhagen,  in  1652,  petechise  app«!arrd  ia 
the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  which  pec- 
vailed  there.    Bartholini  gives  an  acooost 
of  an  epidemic  in  which  petechie  appearei 
in    the    hot   stage,     always    disappransi: 
afterwards.    I  have  not  seea  the   whofe  i 
these  things ;  delirium  in  the  hot  stage  is 
common  enough,  and  in  two  cases,  I  saw  ia 
the  cold  stage    violent  clenching    of   the 
hands,  so  that  the  fingers  and  thumbs  were 
drawn  together  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
and  continued  so  until  the  cold  stage  was 
over. 

Varieties  as  to  T^.^Now  these  staget 
may  all  take  place  in  the  coarse  of  one  day. 
and  never  return,  and  then  the  disease  has 
been  called  ephemera'^tk  disease  of  a  day's 
duration  ;  but  for  the  most  part  these  stage* 
return  periodically.  They  retam,  in  gene- 
ral, not  only  regularly,  but  pertndicwWy,  so 
that  you  do  not  have  ephemeral  ague,  but 
intermittent  fever.  The  intermisaiott  oetweea 
two  paroxysms  is  usually  at  least  part  cf 
one  day  ;  (by  day  in  medicine,  we  of  coane 
mean  day  and  night^-the  94  houis)  nssally 
tbe  intermivsion  is  part  of  a  day,  or  it  nay 
also  be  a  whole  day,  or  two  days  :  heyead 
this  the  intermission  is  rarely  regular.  If 
the  intermission  be  only  part  of  a  day,  tbe 
fever  is  called  ^uottdisir— that  is  to  say,  if 
the  attack  returns  every  day,  there  being  aa 
intermission  of  only  part  fi  a  day,  it  is  called 
quotidian.  If  there  be  an  intermissiott  of  a 
whole  day,  ao  that  the  patient  baa  aa  attack 
every  other  day,  it  is  called  tertian.  It  as- 
sumes this  name  because  the  first  day  as 
counted  as  well  as  the  third  {  the  day  en 
which  a  person  is  attacked  is  the  fint,  the 
day  of  intenniasion  the  second,  and  the  day 
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'7  ff^  tiie Mooad  attack  the  third ;  it  it,  there- 
■t    €are,  caH«d  tntiao.    If  the  inteimiMion  ex- 
..    tend  to  two  days*  so  thai  that  the  patient 
'.»  shall  have  a  fit  on  Mondayi  none  on  Tnee- 
J   ^LAy,  none  on  Wednesday,  bat  have  one  Win 
. :   on  Thanday,  then  it  is  called  fuartan*    The 
1  -    d.iky  of  the  paroxyam  coostitnteB  the  first, 
tbcn  follow   the  two  days  of  intennission, 
making  three  days,  and  then  on  the  fourth 
yo«  have  another  paroxysm.    These  are  the 
xnost  oonuDOB  forms  of  the  types  of  intermit- 
tent leveri  and  in  London  the  qaotidian  and 
tartian  are  far  aiore  frequently  seen  than  the 
quartan. 

Bat  the  intenniasioa  may  be  atill  longer, 
ao  that  you  may  have  not  a  qnartan,  but  a 
ouintan,  a  sextan,  a  septiman,  or  even  a 
aeciman,  so  that  there  is  an  interval  of 
Bine  daya,  and  the  first  day  being  counted,  it 
Bftakes  up  the  ten.   I  heard  a  gentleman  say, 
that  he  saw  a  septiman  take  place  for  three 
weeks— that  ia  to  say,  the  person  had  a  pa- 
voxysm  after  an  interval  of  aix  days,  occur- 
xiag  on  the  seventh  day,  regularly  for  three 
weeks.     1  myself,  in  18S7,  had  a  patient  in 
St.  lliomas's  Hospital  with  a  septiman  ;  he 
regularly  had  hia  disease  after  an  interval  of 
six  days.    During  the  same  year  I  had  ano- 
ther patient,  who  had  an  interval  always  of 
foar  daya,  so  that  hia  disease  waa  a  quintan. 
I  once  treated  a  double  octavan, — a  man 
had  a  paroxysm  every  Sanday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  Sunday  paroxysm  being  at  one  hour, 
the  Thursday  paroxysm  always  at  another. 
When  they  extend  to  these  periods — ^when 
they  are  more  than  a  quartan — when  the 
iDtermisaion  is  longer  than  two  days,  the 
diaease  ia  called  erratica ;  it  wanders  out  of 
the  usual  regular  coarse.    The  epithet  '*  er- 
xatica*'  is  also  given  to  an  ague  which  ob- 
serves no  regular  period — which  at  one  at- 
tack is  quartan,  .at   the  next  qviatan,  &c. 
The  term  "  erratic"  you  will  find  employed 
by  aothora  in  both  theae  senses. 

Now  these  are  for  the  moat  part  all 
the  varieties  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
collect; but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I 
may  mentien  that  the  disease  has  some, 
timea  other  typea  than  theae.  Sometimes 
you  have  more  than  one  paroxvamia  a  day- 
wore  than  a  qaotidian  ;  and  1  heard  a  gentle- 
man aay,  that  he  aaw  a  caae  ia  which  there 
were  four  paroxyama  daily.  I  never  did. 
Bat  it  is  very  common,  indeed,  to  see  what  ia 
called  a  dimbU  tertian,  where  you  have  a  pa- 
roxyam every  day  j  but  yii«  see  paroxyama 
two  daya  ia  anccessioa  which  do  not  belong 
to  each  other.  For  example,  aopposa  a  pa- 
tient has  an  attack  every  day  in  the  week,  but 
the  paroxysm  on  Monday  ia  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  paroxyam  on  Taea- 
day  not  at  eif^t  o'ckxk  in  the  moming,  but 
at  four  ia  the  afternoon ;  and  the  paroiysm 
oa  Wednesday  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
mofDiag,  like  the  paroxysm  on  Mondav,  so 
that  the  paroxysau  ol  Monday  and  Wednes- 
.    day  Mtme ;  wbmaa  thepafoxytm  on  Thuxs« 


day  is  at  four  o*doek  in  the  af  leraoon ;  the 
same  hour  as  the  Tuesday  paroxysm.  Now 
thia  appears  a  quotidiar,  becanae  it  occurs 
every  day , but  it  ia,  aa  it  were,  a  double  tertian 
—it  is  aa  if  the  patient  had  a  tertian  which 
came  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  another 
which  came  Tueaday  and  Thursday;  and 
inaamneh  as  the  paroxysms  occurring  every 
other  day  agree,  it  ia  called  not  a  quotidian, 
bttC  a  double  tertiaa  ;  and  in  Latin,  tertiana 
dt^la.  Bat  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
there  shall  be  two  fits  on  the  day  of  attack, 
and  none  on  the  following  day.  Supposing 
the  disease  comes  only  every  other  day,  aa 
for  instance  Monday  and  Wednesday,  but 
you  have  on  each  of  those  daya  two  attacks. 
It  ia  then  called  a  donbU  Urtian,  terHana  da- 
piicata'f  that  ia  the  difference  between  ter^ 
tiana  duplex  and  tertiana  dupUeata,  J  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  be  at  all  questioned 
on  this  matter,  but  it  certainly  ia  a  singular 
hci  ia  the  hiatoiy  of  the  diaeaae,  that  such 
occurrences  take  pisce. 

Respecting  the  doable  tertian,  the  one 
which  comes  on  Monday  and  We^esday, 
for  instance,  and  Tueaday  and  Thursday, 
but  at  different  hours^  you  will  sometimes 
find  acarcely  any  intermission  between  the 
Monday's  and  the  Tuesday's  paroxysm,  the 
intermission  between  the  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday paroxysm  being  distinct  enough,  or, 
vice  vertd,  that  the  one  is  hardly  over  when 
the  other  begins ;  and  it  is  then  called  temi- 
tertian,  hay^- tertian,  or,  if  you  prefer  Greek, 
kemitritita.  The  paroxysms  are  brought  so 
near,  that  it  is  almost  remittent  fever,  and  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  call  it  any  thing  else 
than  remittent ;  it  has,  however,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  received  the  name  of  '*  semi- 
tertian  ;"  and  thoagh  the  interval  between 
the  attacks  on  the  first  and  second  day  is  so 
short,  yet  the  intermission  between  the  second 
and  third  is  much  greater.  You  may,  bow- 
ever,  not  only  have  a  double  tertian,  one  on 
Monday  and  one  on  Wednesday  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  again  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at 
a  girea  hoar,  but  you  may  have  on  Monday 
two  fits,  and  on  Wednesday  two  fits,  and 
then  this  ia  called  a  tripk  tertian. 

Yea  may  alao  have  a  quartana  duplex 
(there  being  an  additional  paroxysm  on  the 
first  day  of  the  intermiasion,  at  its  own  hour), 
and  a  quartana  dvplieata  (two  paroxysms  on 
the  day  of  attack),  and  also  a  tripled  quar- 
tan (three  paroxysms  on  the  day  of  attack) ; 
but  these  things  are  so  minute  that  you 
may  not  be  able  to  follow  them  in  a  lecture, 
and  iherefore  it  is  better  to  refer  to  them  in 
books ;  and  perhaps  immediately  after  you 
haye  learned  them  yon  will  forget  them 
again.  The  observations  I  have  made  are 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  I 
only  wish  you  to  be  aware  that  these 
extraordinasy  deviations  do  certainly  take 
place. 

Dieration  rf  the  Paraxygm, — Now  a  parox- 
ysBk-  of  imemittent  foyer,  iacltiding  tte 
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three  stages,  is  generally  finished  in  eigh- 
teen hours ;  it  is  a  rare  occorrence  for  it  to 
last  longer  than  this  period.  Dr.  Good,  how- 
ever, quotes  an  author,  who  stated  that  he 
saw  a  paroxysm  which  lasted  exactly  one 
minute.  How  the  stages  were  divided,  I  do 
not  know.  What  was  the  severity  of  the 
oold  stage,  it  is  impossihle  to  conceive ;  hut 
I  should  think,  that  when  each  of  these 
stages  was  over,  the  msn  might  have  doubted 
whether  he  had  been  ill  or  not :  but  authors 
may  be  quoted  for  any  thing. 

Peiiodt  if  Attack, '-The  paroxysm  of  ague 
is  said,  like  almost  all  fevers  indeed,  to  be- 
gin more  frequently  in  the  day  than  in  the 
night.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  paroxysms  commence  between  eight 
o'cbck  in  the  morning  and  the  same  hour  in 
the  evening.  Of  course  there  are  ten  thou- 
Band  exceptions,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  paroxysm  begins  in  the  day. 

You  will  find  it  mentioned  in  authors,  that 
a  quotidian  usually  has  its  paroxysms  in  the 
morning,  a  tertian  at  noon,  and  a  quartan  in 
the  afternoon.  I  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  observation,  that  a  quartan  generally 
Begins  late  io  the  day ;  but  you  will  ever- 
lastingly see  tertians  come  on  in  the  after- 
noon, quartaus  come  on  at  noon,  and  quoti- 
dians in  the  evening. 

Retative  Duration  rf  the  Paroxyenu.—lt  is 
■aid  likewise,  that  a  quotidian  has  the  short- 
est cold  stage,  but  altogether  the  longest  pa- 
roxysm ;  that  a  tertian  has  the  longest  cold 
^tage,  but  altogether  the  shortest  paroxysm ; 
/vhereas  a  quartan  has  a  still  longer  cold 
stage,  bat  nevertheless  a  shorter  paroxysm 
than  either  of  the  others:  but  in  this  there 
is  no  universal  rule. 

Partial  Ague. — You  will  find  in  authors 
some  very  curious  cases  of  paroxysms  affect- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  body.  There  are  a 
number  of  cases  on  record  by  authors  enti- 
tled to  credit.  There  is  one  case  men- 
tioned in  which  a  vertical  half  of  the  body 
suffered  an  attack  of  ague,  and  the  other  half 
became  convulsed  in  the  cold  fit.  What  is 
still  more  singular,  the  same  half  was 
not  always  similarly  affected,  but  the  symp. 
toms  changed  sides.  You  will  likewise  find 
a  base  mentioned  where  the  paroxysms  of 
ague  affected  one-half  of  the  body  horizon- 
tally. In  some  cases  it  has  only  affected 
half  the  head;  and  Dr  Macculloch  says 
that  a  paroxysm  may  affect  one  limb  only. 
Now  these  facts  are  not  at  all  insulated ; 
they  are  perfectly  analogous  to  many  others 
which  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  human 
body.  Epilepsy  will  sometimes  affect  only 
one-half  of  the  body :  sometimes  it  will 
affectonly  one  limb. ''  Catalepsy  will  do  the 
same ;  and  paralysis  so  continually  does  (his, 
that  one  of  the  established  forms  of  palsy  is 
hemiplegia,  and  another  is  paraplegia.  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Pathology  of 
the  Brain,  says  that  a  friend  of  his,  when  in 
«aercise«  only  sweato  in  a  vextical  half  of  the 


body — that  there  is  a  line  apoa  the  feR^ts^ 

5 erectly  distinguishini:  the  aw  emtii^  frav  t. 
ry  side;  but  that  if  he  take  TeryvK^r 
exercise  indeed,  then  the  dry  side  is  at  % 
forced  to  sweat  out  a  little  like  the  ^j.' 
You  will  find  a  case  mentioned  by  Dt.  F.' 
coner,  in  which  a  child  became  pale  £, 
emaciated  in  one-half  of  the  body  e 
You  will  find  in  the  work  of  Andral,  sasLf 
modem  writer,  like  Dr.  Abercxomhir,  c 
stances  in  which  sweating  took  place  la  x~ 
half  of  the  body  only.  In  acnne  el  n^ 
cases  it  was  a  vertical',  and  in  others  a  Lc 
zontal  half. 

Change  of^  Type,  —  Intennittent  frv-^ 
during  their  progress,  freqnently  cku.- 
their  type.  From  tertian  they  will  fnqaer 
become  quotidian ;  from  quotidian  they  v. 
become  tertian ;  and  from  either  of  tbeae.a? 
^ill  become  quartan;  and  from  qnartaaa^ 
will  become  either  of  these.  S  ometiiBM  t.« 
will  only  change  their  type  once  ;  aomeov 
they  will  change  it  more  than  once ;  s- 
sometimes  they  will  condnae  chaagie;,  »■ 
that  they  observe  no  rule  at  all ;  and  'w^ 
as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  called  r^.- 
tie.  Another  variety  is,  they  will  not  c^asv* 
their  types— they  will  still  remain  qooddic. 
tertian,  or  quartan — but  they  will  rb3r>- 
the  hour  of  their  attack ;  instead  of  b^f> 
ning  at  the  same  hour,  they  will  befis  hss 
and  later,  or  the  reverse ;  and  sometimes  rkt 
will  begin  with  such  irregularity  that  a  p- 
tient  never  knows  when  to  expect  thee. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  ^erf  in«g«isr  t: 
first,  and  then  at  last  they  will  grow  r^ah: . 
seem  only  after  a  time  to  make  up  their  ab: 
how  they  shall  go  on.  At  other  times  ther  «• 
grow  milder  only.  It  is  a  general  rak  tbr 
the  paroxysm  grows  later  and  later  as  tWi 
grow  milder.  As  the  paroxyims  becoa^ 
more  severe,  more  intense,  and  the  disease 
gets  worse,  they  generally  coma  on  eaite 
and  earlier ;  but  when  the  paroxysm  grvn 
latpr  and  later,  and  at  the  same  time  nulJ^' 
and  milder,  it  at  last  degenerates  dowaifits 
nothing  more  than  a  little  chilliness,  a  Iittk 
heat,  or  a  little  sweating,  or  a  litde  of  dl 
It  is  very  common,  at  last,  for  the  paroxya 
to  shew  itself  only  a  little  at  a  certain  txm 
of  the  day,  or  for  there  to  be  only  a  htth 
sweating,  or  only  a  little  chilliness. 

lliese  diseases  occnr  chiefly  in  spring  aM 
autumn;  you  will  therefore  read  in  as- 
thors  conrinoally  of  Temal  and  automoil 
ague.  But  the  quartans  usually  take  fAitt 
in  autumn — that  is  to  say,  there  are  wxf 
quartans  among  autumnal  than  among  veiail 
agues. 

Imperfect  Paraiysme.  •—  Although  afs« 
have  generally  these  three  stages,  you  will 
sometimes  see  the  paroxysms  imperfect  evfi 
before  the  disease  has  much  declined.  I 
have  often  seen  and  cured  an  ague  in  whid 
the  cold  stage  took  place,  bat  was  oever  nc- 
ceeded  either  by  the  hot  or  sweating  jta^e. 
So  sometimes  the  hot  stage  wiU  copie  oa 
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lione,  without  being  preceded  b^  Che  cold 
•tage.  Generally  a  paroxysm  will  be  ter- 
■unated  by  the  sweating  stage,  bat  some- 
times there  will  be  no  sweating  at  all.'  You 
may  have  either  of  the  three  stages  alone. 
Tbisisworthy  of  remark ;  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  for  I  have  witnessed  it  all  over  and 
over  again.  Cullen  says  that  the  cold  stage 
is  necessary  to  the  otheis;  he  considers  the 
cold  stage  to  excite  the  vis  medieatrix  na- 
turt;  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  cold  stage,  na- 
ture bestirs  herself,  and  brings  on  the 
hot,  and  then  the  sweating  stage.  But  this 
is  a  fallacy,  for  I  know  you  may  have  the 
hot  stage  without  any  cold  preceding  it,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  cold  stage  without 
any  subsequent  hot  stage. 

Dumb  ^gv£, — Sometimes  there  is  no  regu- 
lar paroxysm  at  all,  but  patients  with  ague 
will  have  a  frequent  and  general  chilliness 
at  various  periods,  and  great  depression  of 
spiritS'^so  that  they  will  cry,  yawn,  stretch, 
and  even  be  frequently  a  little  silly,  and 
have  a  number  of  odd  feelings.  Now 
this  state  of  things  is  well  known  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  called  by  them,  very  sig* 
oificantly,  the  dumb  or  dead  ague — an  ague 
which  is  not  at  all  liTely,  or  does  not  speak 
or  shew  itself  in  an  open  and  manly  manner. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  treated  exactly  like  all 
other  forms  of  the  complaint. 

I  have  mentioned,  respecting  the  variety  in 
the  paroxysms,  that  sometimes  there  will 
be  one  stage  alone  without  the  others ;  but 
one  author  tells  us  that  he  saw  all  the  stages 
reversed— that  the  disease  began  with  sweat- 
ing, then  the  hot  stage  came  on,  and  the 
paroxysm  was  closed  by  the  cold  stage. 

Pteiiiimitory  Symptomt, — Before  this  disease 
is  fully  formed,  the  attack  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  headache,  by  pains  in  the  nerves, 
nearalgia,  by  vomiting,  by  general  indispo- 
sition ;  and  all  this  may  last  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  lime.  These  symptoms  may  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  or  they 
may  continue  more  or  less  when  the  affec- 
tion is  established.  Even  continued  fever 
htM  preceded  ague. 

Duration  cf  the  Duease. — Ague  may  last, 
£rona  one  paroxysm,  from  being  ephemeral, 
to  many  years ;  at  least  it  did  do  so  before 
we  coald  cure  it  as  we  can  now.  One  case 
is  said  to  have  lasted  eight-and-forty  years. 
Xx>mmins,  on  the  continent,  who  wrote  in 
beautiful  Latin,  mentions  a  case  which  Isst- 
ed  twenty  years.  One  unfortunate  fellow, 
Valescus  of  Tarenta,  is  said  to  have  had  it 
aJl  his  life.  Dr.  Gregory  said  that  he 
saw  one  case  which  had  lasted  four  years. 
On  tbe  other  hand.  Good  quotes  Senac 
for  a  case  in  which  the  disease  destroyed 
life  the  moment  it  began.  When  it  proves 
lata],  Sydenham  says  that  it  is  in  the  cold 
stage,  Mcause,  when  the  hot  stage  comes 
.  on,  nature  is  getting  the  better  of  the  disease ; 
that  a  patient  cannot  die  from  it  if  nature 


be  recovering,  as  is  the  case  in  the  h6t  stage.. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  it  will  kill  in  the  hot 
stage.  In  hotter  climates  than  our  own,  there- 
is  great  congestion  of  tbe  internal  parts  of  the 
head,  and  persons  will  fall  into  a  state  of 
coma,  as  they  do  in  the  6rst  stage.  I  havo 
known  some  people  have  it  every  spring  for 
many  years.  Although  we  have  never  seen 
people  that  have  it  regularly  all  the  year 
round,  yet  most  of  us  have  seen  individuals 
who  have  the  disease  regularly  once  ayear» 
Respecting  its  duration,  however,  quartans 
are  said  to  last  the  longest}  tertians  and 
quotidians  are  more  like  an  acute  disease, 
but  the  quartan  coming  on  after  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  days,  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  chronic  affection,  and  being  chronic 
in  its  character,  so  really  it  is  chronic  in  its 
duration.  Certainly  it  is  the  quartan  that 
lasts  longer  than  the  others  in  general,  and 
it  is  generally  more  difficult  to  core.  It  is 
said,  again,  on  the  same  principle,  that  a 
tertian,  left  to  itself,  lasts  longer  than  a  quo- 
tidian. 

liahility  of  all  ages  to  i^gue.— Ague  af- 
fects all  ages :  it  is  seen  in  young  children 
even  at  the  breast.  I  have  at  this  moment 
an  old  man,  about  eighty,  under  my  care  for 
this  affection.  However,  it  is  said  to  affect 
children  earlier  than  when  at  the  breast ;  ta 
affect  them  before  they  are  bom.  You  will 
find  cases  mentioned,  not  only  in  which  the 
children  had  a  paroxysm  of  ague  the  very 
moment  that  they  came  into  tbe  world,— -just 
as  it  is  said  that  some  children  have  had 
hooping-cough,  so  that  tbe  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  hoop  instead  of  cry.^but  you 
will  find  some  cases  on  record  where  a  child 
has  had  the  disease  before  it  was  bom.  In 
Dr.  Russell's  History  of  Aleppo  there  is  an 
account  of  a  woman  who  had  a  tertian  ague. 
This  woman  was  with  child,  and  she  shook 
every  other  day,  but  the  child  within  her  she 
felt  regularly  shaking  on  tbe  day  when  she 
was  disposed  to  be  quiet.  She  shook,  for 
example,  on  the  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
but  the  little  one  sbook  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  so  that  she  had  one  tertian  and  it 
another.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  sbe 
could  not  have  ascertained  it,  nor  could  the 
doctors.  What  farther  proves  that  toe 
child  had  a  different  ague  from  the  mother, 
Peruvian  bark  was  given  to  the  latter,  and 
it  cured  both  her  and  the  child ;  but  as  the 
child  was  young,  younger  than  its  mother,  I 
suppose  the  bark  had  more  effect  upon  it, 
for  it  was  cured  one  paroxysm  before  the 
mother.  A  gentleman  informed  me  that  he 
saw  such  a  case  at  a  dispensary  in  London. 
The  woman  came  shaking  with  ague,  and 
the  child  within  her  shook  like  herself,  only 
at  a  different  time.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  of  tbe  truth  of  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Russell.  There  is  no  question  about  children 
having  had  the  small-pox  in  the  womb.  Mr. 
Abernethy  used  to  mention  the  case  of  a  child 
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that  had  the  disease,  though  not  the  svmp- 
tom  of  hooping-cough,  before  it  was  bom. 
Of  course  it  was  affected  by  the  contagion  : 
'  Uiough  for  want  of  breath  it  coald  not  hoop, 
yet  it  embraced  the  very  first  opportunity  it 
had  for  doing  so. 

LiuMUjf  to  renirrsnce.— When  this  disease 
has  once  occurred,  it  is  Tery  Hable  to  return 
from  common  csuees.  Cold,  wet,  and  the 
east  wind  particularly  in  this  country,  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  it  back.  Whether  it 
wilt  recur  spontaneously,  I  do  noc  know; 
whether  without  cold  and  moisture,  and 
without  an  east  wind,  or  some  wind  charged 
with  malaria,  it  will  return,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certainly  the  least  cause  will  frequently 
bring  it  back,  when  a  person  has  once  laboured 
aader  it.  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  mention  that 
he  had  seen  two  persons  in  whom  ague  re- 
turned from  some  common  cause  after  having 
heen  absent  forty-seven  years.  Dr.  Gregory 
also  stated  that  it  had  oeen  known  to  recur 
.  tXta  a  lapse  of  years,  at  the  day  aad^honr  on 
which  it  originaUy  began. 

If^luence  an  other  affoetioni,r-Th9  presence 
of  this  disease  gives  an  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent tendency  to  many  other  affections 
that  may  be' present.  A  person  has  a  dis- 
ease, and  he  is  then  attacked  by  ague ;  the 
first  disease  will  have  a  tendency  to  blend 
with  the  ague,  so  that  he  will  have  remise 
sions,  if  not  intermissions  of  it.  When  ague 
prevails  epidemically,  persons  who  are  ex- 
empt from  it  still  shew  a  tendency  to  au 
intermittent  or  remittent  character  of  any 
other  disease  which  they  may  have  at  that 
period.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  seen  in 
fever.  When  ague  prevails,  or  persons  are 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague,  continued  fever 
has  a  tendency  to  put  on  the  remittent  form, 
and  remittent  fever  appears  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  continued  and  intermittent  fe- 
ver. Ajpie  is  very  frequently  followed  by 
rheumatism.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  that  of  agne 
being  followed  by  severe  rheumatic  paios  in 
the  extremities,  or  in  the  head.  Occasion, 
ally  it  will  alternate  with  rheumatism,  so 
ihat  the  rheumatism  shall  cease  and  the 
ague  retui^,  and  vieo  vend.  Dr.  Gregory 
used  to  mention  that  he  saw  ague  alternate 
with  epistaxis,  and  in  another  case  he  saw  it 
alternate  with  hematuria— bleeding  fimn 
the  urinary  passages,  which  bleeding,  how- 
ever, at  last  oeased,  and  then  the  ague  re- 
turned, and  was  followed  by  paralysis.  He 
also  used  to  mention  that  he  saw  two  cases 
of  ague  coatinue  lour  vears,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  were  cosed  by  bark,  but  periodi- 
cal delirium  came  on  in  iu  stead. 

Jgus  Mended  bif  local  inJiammation.'^Agaib 
is  rerj  often  attended  by  local  inflammation ; 
sometimes  by  inflammatory  pains  of  the 
head;  sometimes  by  inflammatory  afiections 
of  the  chest,  and  likewise  of  the  abdomen, 
particularly  gastritia  and  hepgUitis.  Theab. 


domiBal  vioccrasuBer  the  i 
tumn  and  in  hot  cKmatea ;  and  b^,!!!!  is  lib 
wise  very  frequently  attended*  wrfacn  set  b; 
inflammation  ofthese  parts,  with  bilaoaa  woaaz^ 
ing  and  bilious  poi^g,  and  evem  by  jaaa- 
dice  and  by  dysentery.  In  aoaia  plaoea.  ibr 
instance  in  Zealand,  Sir  John  Prixi^ie  men- 
tions that  ague  is  called  gall  fiver.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  irritatioa  of  ^hm  hm 
that  takes  place,  and  the  ahondant  ■cu-etiai. 
of  bile,  agtti^  diseases  are  then  cmlJed  gnS 
fever, 

MoftUd  upfWttmiMtf . — After  deatk  dnnngia- 
termittent  fever  we  often  find  rmifcrririiin  aa^ 
effusion  in  the  head,  chest,  or  mbdotaen.  Tbe 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentnrj  canal  ii 
likewise  in  a  state  of  great  ooogentaon,  and 
the  liver  rontains  a  large  qonacity  of  fade. 
When  this  disease  proves  fatal,  it  fre^anthr 
does  so  by  great  internal  congeadon,  wheaev 
yon  find  folness  of  all  the  blood -veeaels  of 
the  head  and  chest,  the  stomach  and  ioaB»> 
tines,  and  the  large  quantity  of  bile  in  the 
liver.    When  the  disease  has  oantinoed  aay 
time,  you  have  various  organic   •*■■  *■■'■. 
such  as  dropsies  and  other  thinfs,    whith 
I  shall   hereafter  naentioo.    Bot  wWa  a 
patient  dies  in  a  paroxysm,  or  dies  afiv 
the  disease  has  existed  only  Cor  a  sbott  timr, 
you  find  decided  mariLS  of  intavnal  oongcs- 
tion. 

I  will  consider  the  chronic  affiseta  of  the 
disease  at  the  next  lecture. 
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'*  L'Auteur  se  tue  k  aUoeger  ce  que  le  . 
tue  k  abrfegcr.**— D*Ai.SMBsaT. 


A  TrtiUue  on  the  Disea$€S  oftkeHeai 
and  Great  Vessels ;  comprising  a  mew 
view  of  the  Pkytiologff  of  the  Hean*t 
Action,  according  to  which  the  Pkf- 
steal  Signs  are  explained*  Br  J. 
HoPB,  M.D.  Senior  PhysiciaD  to  the 
8t.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  W.  Kidd, 
228,  Regent-Street,  1832. 

Wb  promised,  in  aj^ceding  nomber,  to 
take  an  early  oecMion  of  entcriaf  npca 
the  considerAtioo  of  the  roiune  (Mt  aov 
lies  before  as.  Hitherto  «re  have  been 
prevented  bj  matlcr  of  immediate  nr- 
gencf  from  doing  that  delibente  jai- 
tice  to  its  contents  which  the  inportaofi 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  able  nu- 
ner  in  which  it  is  treated,  natunUy  de« 
manded  from  us.  We  rejoice  that  the 
time  is  at  length  arrived  when  we  feel 


ourselves  enabled  to  redeem  ourpleilM, 
laying  before  our  readera  m  ua^ 
of  the  tela  jEUMl  opinioos  tbst  we 
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contuned  in  tliis  valuable  and  orifooal 
production. 

**  Notwithstandimr  (says  onr  author) 
the  stronj(  lifi^bt  diffused  over  the  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  by  the  researches  of 
Corviaart,     Kreysifr,    Burns,  Laennec, 
and  Berlin ;  not\vith8tandin£f  the  bril* 
liant  sunshine  emanatinsr  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Laennec — a  discovery  which, 
according  to  M.  Berlin,  has  in  a  few 
years   more  completely  illumined    tlie 
lUagnosis  of  the  diseases  in  question 
than  all  the  other  modes  of  exploration 
liad  done  for  tvpo  centuries—the  great 
liody  of  the  profession  still  deny  that  the 
piercinf^  ray  has  reached  its  destination ; 
still  doubt  the  utility  of  auscultation  in 
reference  to  the  primary  or^fan  of  cir- 
culation ;   still  find  the  ordinary  sym^ 
toms  beset  with  their  accustomed  diifi- 
culties ;   still  complain,  in  short,  that 
the  obscurity  which  involves  the  dis- 
eases of  which  we  speak,  is  scarcely 
less    profound    than  ever;   and  while 
conflicting  opinions  are  embarrassing  the 
judgment,  and  undermining  the  confi- 
dence  of  the   patient  investigator  of 
truth,  there  is  a  general  outcry  for  an 
additional   mass  of   well  attested  evi- 
dence which  may  bring  the  subject  to 
some  kind  of  conclusion.''  (p.  11). 

To  furnish  this   "mass  of  well-at- 
tested evidence,"   Dr.  Hope  has  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  vast  region  that  Uiy 
almost  untrodden  before  him.    To  sup* 
ply  the   vacuities   left    by   preceding 
writers^to  remedy  the  defects,  and  con- 
firm the  accuracies    of   their  observa- 
tions—to detect  and  explain  the  falla- 
cious portions  of  their  principles— to  ap- 
a  facts  thus  established  to  the  practi- 
end  of  improving  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases— and  to  erect  the  whole 
into   a    fabric    of    solid    foundation, 
are  the  objects  to  which  our  author  has 
devoted  tlie  energies  of  his  mind  with  no 
common  degree  of  labour  and  research. 
It  will  be  for  the  reader  to  determine  in 
the  sequel  in  what  manner  this  task  has 
been  executed,  and  whether  the  author 
has  succeeded  or  not  in  bringing  "  the 
subject  to  some  kind  of  conclusion." 

Hivinsr,  in  a  copious  introduction, 
well  explained  the  general  design  of  the 
work,  and  pointed  out  its  more  promi- 
nent features.  Dr.  Hope  enters  at  once 
upon  his  subject,  which  is  arranged  with 
great  perspicuity  in  six  parts,  viz.  1 . 
The  aoatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
heart.  2.  Inflammatory  affections  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels.    3.  Organic 


affections.  -4.  Nervous  affections.  5. 
Miscellaneous  affections.  6.  Cases. 
These  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  seri- 
atim. 

In  the  first  chapter,  or  that  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  heart, 
our  author  has  very  judiciously  preter- 
mitted, as  being  foreign  to  his  purpose, 
any  minute*  anatomical  description  of 
the  central  organ  of  circulation.  A9, 
however,  an  acquaintance  with  the  exact 
position  of  its  several  compartments  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding structures,  is  of  capital  impor- 
tance with  a  view  to  auscultation,  he 
has  supplied  us  with  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars in  a  description  of  much  clear- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  reader  will  do 
well  lu  study  it  carefully  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  we  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  lay  it  before  him  ia 
this  place. 

For  the  purpose  of  percussion,  when 
gfeat  delicacjr  is  required.  Dr.  Hope^ 
uses  the  plessimtter,  lined  with  wasn- 
leather,  as  originally  recommended  by 
Piorri,  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  percussion  on  the  back  of  the 
fingers.  By  means  of  this  instrument 
he  tells  us,  *'  the  circumference  of  the- 
heart  may  be  measured  with  consider* 
able  nicety." 

The  theory  of  the  heart's  action,  as^ 
proposed  by  Laennec,  not  appearing  to 
uim  to  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  vanous 
phenomena  that  are  observable,  he  next 
institutes  a  course  of  inquiry,  in  order  to^ 
satisfy  himself  on  this  head,  and  by 
means  of  a  series  of  experiments,  per- 
formed with  the  assistance,  and  corro- 
borated by  the  testimony  of  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession, 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusions  which. fol- 
low : — 

*•  Of  the  Motiant  of  the  Hem-t. 

1.  The  auricles  contract  so  immedi- 
ately before  the  ventricles,  that  the 
one  motion  is  propagated  into  the 
other  almost  as  if  by  continuity  of 
action,  yet  the  motion  is  not  so 
quick  that  it  cannot  readily  be- 
traced  with  the  eye. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  auricular  cpn- 
traction  is  very  inconsiderable,  pro- 
bably not  amounting  to  onc<-third 
of  its  volume.  Hence  the  qaan* 
tity  of  blood  expelled  by  it  ia'o  the 
ventricle  is  much  less  than  its  eapa» 
city  would  indicate. 

3.  The  ventricular  ^ntraeiioAM  the 
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emtse  of  the  imjnUse  agaimt  the 
side;  first,  because  the  aaricalar 
contraction  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
be  capable  of  producing  it ;  second, 
because  the  impulse  occurs  aft£r 
the  auricular  contraction,  and  si- 
multaneously with  the  ventricular, 
as  ascertained  by  the  sight  and 
touch  ;  third,  because  the  impulse 
coincides  with  the  pulse  so  accu- 
rately as  not  to  admit  of  being  as- 
cribed to  any  but  the  same  cause. 

4.  It  is  the  apex  of  the  heart  which 
strikes  the  ribs. 

5.  The  ventricular  contraction  com- 
mences suddenly,  but  it  is  pro- 
longed until  an  instant  before  the 
second  sound,  which  instant  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  ventricular  diastole. 

6.  The  ventricles  do  not  appear  ever 
to  empty  themselves  completely. 

7.  The  systole  is  followed  by  a  dias- 
tole, which  is  an  instantaneous  mo- 
tion, accompanied  with  an  influx  of 
blood  from  the  auricles,  by  which 
the  ventricles  re-expatid,  but  the 
apex  collapses,  and  retires  from  the 
side. 

8.  After  the  diastole  the  ventricles 
remain  quiescent,  and  in  a  state  of 
apparently  natural  fulness,  until 
again  stimulated  Iby  the  succeed- 
ing auricular  contraction. 

Of  the  Sounds. 

9.  The  first  sound  is  caused  by  the 
systole  of  the  ventricles. 

10.  The  second'  sound  is  occasioned 
by  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 

Of  the  Rh^hm. 
Order  of  succession— 

1 .  The  auricular  systole. 

2.  The  ventricular  systole,  the  im- 
pulse, and  the  pulse. 

3.  The  ventricular  diadtole. 

4.  The  interval  of  ventricular  repose, 
towards  the  termination  of  which 
the  auricular  systole  takes  place. 

DuralioH* 

This   is    the   same  as  indicated  by 
Laennec,  viz. — 
The  ventricular  systole  occupies  balf 

the  time,  or  thereabout,  of  a  whole 

beat. 
The    ventricular    diastole    occupies 

o  ae-fourth,  or  at  most  one-third. 
The  interval  of  repose  occupies  one- 

lourth,  or  rather  less. 


The  auricular  systole  occupies  a  pcr> 
tion  of   the    interml    of  rep€«e/ 

(pp.  28, 29, 30). 
We  have  carefullj  exaniioed  the  es- 

Seriments  which  gave  birth  Co  tbe  abor? 
eductions,  and  we  must  confess  tliatt> 
us  ti.ey  appear  free  from  fallacy  ;  chfy 
were  planned  with  judgment,  and  per- 
formed with  precision.     Thon^  at  tk 
time  of  their  first  publication    in  lb? 
journal,  in  the  year  1830»  tbe   opiniL^s 
and  deductions  of  our  author  were  hj 
some  called  in  question,  yet  a  lepetitin 
of  the  same  experimeiits.  re^ntly  made 
in  presence  of  a  number  of  the  mo*: 
distinguished  physiologists  of  this  coiq- 
try,  has  only  confirmed  their  accuracy, 
and  has  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  tbeir 
complete  truth.    They  demand  carM 
consideration,  and  we  most  refer  de 
reader  to  our  sixth  and  seventh  rciluraet, 
as  our  space  will  not  permit  as  to  grre 
even  a  brief  sketch  or  them  here. 

Having  established  the  concinsioss 
above  detailed,  our  author  proceeds  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  muscular  mechanisin  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  of  the  cause  of  its  soaodi, 
both  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease. 
On  this  last  bead  he  combats  the  opi- 
nions of  Laennec  and  others,  who  reftr 
the  morbid  sounds  of  the  heart  (the  na- 
tural ones  being  left  by  them  totally 
unexplained,)  to  **  the  movement  of  tbe 
muscular  fibres  of  the  organ  when  tbey 
contract  tpasmodieally,*'  He  conten^b 
that  such  cause  is  totally  inadequate  to 
account  for  chem ;  and  he  shews,  by  a 
reference  to  the  laws  of  physics,  thst 
they  "  are  occasioned  by  tbe  motions  of 
the  contained  fluid.'*    Thus, 

"  When  the  ventricles  contract,  an 
impulse  is  given  to  the  particles  of  fluid 
in  contact  with  them ;  and  this  being 
propa&fated  by  collision  from  particle  to 
particle,    generates    sound."    (p.  48.) 
The  irregularity  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ventricles,  the  numerous  conOictior 
currents  of  blood  thereby  occasioned 
all  converging  towards  tbe  aortic  and 
pulmonary  orifices,  tend  to  favour  tbe 
production  of  sound  :  hence  it  happens, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quick  or  grs- 
dual  nature  of  the  contraction,  wiU  the 
degree  of  sound  be  greater  or  less.  This 
constitutes  tbe  reason  why  hypertro- 
phous  hearts  (which  contract  slowly)  sre 
not  attended  with  an  intensity  of  sound 
at  all  commensurate  tvith  the  violence  of 
the  impulse  agains^the  sides  and  why 
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ventricles  simply  dilated^  however  thio 
in  their  muscular  substance,  if  they  act 
snddeoly,  occasion  "  souodspruportion- 
ably  short,  loud,  and  clear." 

'*  The  second  sound,  or  that  of  the 
ventricular  diastole,  is  generated  by  a 
more  simple  mechanism,  and  is  conse- 
quently more  uniform  in  its  character. 
Wheo'  the  diastole  takes  place,  the 
blood,  put  in  motion  by  a  number  of 
concurrent  circumstances  already  parti- 
cularized, shoots  with  instantaneous  ve- 
locity from  the  auricles  into  the  ventri- 
cles ;  and  the  reaction  of  the  ventricular 
walls  on  its  particles,  when  their  course 
is  abruptly  arrested  by  the  completion 
of  the  diastole,  is,  I  conceive,  the  cause 
of  the  loud,  brief,  and  clear  sound.*' 
"  The  auridrs  do  not  contribute  to  the 
production  of  either  of  the  sounds." 
(p.  49.) 

Or.  Hope  illustrates  these  views  in 
various  ways ;  by  a  reference  to  the  laws 
of  physics,  as  well  as  by  a  survey  of  the 
modifications  of  sound  observable  in 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  heart — modifica- 
tions that  are  easily  understood  on  the 
above  principles,  but  which,  as  Laen- 
oec  himself  found;  were  not  explicable 
according  to  his  own  doctrines. 

Laennec  supposed  that  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  was  occasioned  by  the  sys- 
tole of  the  ventricles,  the  second  by  the 
evstole  of  the  auricles.  This  proposi- 
tion, when  directed  to  explain  the  mur- 
murs occasioned  by  afiections  of  the 
heart,  was  met  by  so  many  anomalies 
and  exceptions,  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  apply  it  with  any  degree 
of  certaintv  in  aetermining  the  precise 
nature  and  seat  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Hope  shews  by  direct  experiment,  sup- 
ported bv  the  authority  of  Turner,  and 
of  the  older  physiologists,  Haller,  Har- 
vey, Lancisi,  &c.  that  this  view  of  the 
heart's  action  is  manifestly  inaccurate, 
inasmuch  as  the  systole  of  the  auricle 
takes  place  before  that  of  the  ventricle. 
He  arrives,  as  we  have  seen  from  his 
experiments,  at  the  conclusion,  that 
the  first  sound  attends  the  ventricular 
systole,  the  second  the  ventricular  dioi- 
toU ;  both  caused  l»y  the  motions  of  the 
contained  fluid.  This  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  he  is  enabled  to  found  an 
explanation  of  the  various  phenomena 
that  auscultation  detects  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  during  a  state 
of  disease,  whether,  organic  or  func* 


tional.  The  remainder  of  the  first  part 
of  the  work  is  occupied  in  illustrating 
this  point. 

On  the  subject  of  murmurs  occasion- 
ed by  valvular  disease,  some  facts  are 
mentioned  by  the  author,  which  "  assi- 
milate with,  and  substanjiiale  the  view 
which  he  has  taken  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion." 

*' When  the  aortic  or  the. pulmonic 
valves  are  contracted,  a  morbia  murmur 
^accompanies  the  sound  of  the  ventricu- 
lar  systole;  and  when  the  valves,  not 
closing  accurately,  admit  of  regurgita- 
tion, a  murmur  accompanies  the  sound 
of  the  ventricular  diastole  also ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  extremely  slight  and 
brief,  because,  as  I  imagine,  the  swift 
influx  of  blood  from  the  auricle  during 
the  diastole,  almost  instantly  puts  an 
end  to  any  regurgitation  capable  of  pro- 
ducing  sound.  When  the  mitral  or  the 
trieuepid  valve  is  contracted,  a  murmur 
accompanies,  and  sometimes  entirely 
supersedes,  the  second  sound,  being  oc- 
casioned by  the  obstructed  passage  .of 
the  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  ven- 
tricle, during  the  diastole  of  the  latter. 
When  the  valve,  not  closing  accurately, 
admits  of  regurgitation,  a  murmur  ac- 
companies the  first  sound.  This  fact 
was  one  of  the  very  few  overlooked  by 
that  wonderfully  accurate  observer 
Laennec.  It  was  noticed  by  the  writer 
in  1825,  and  the  number  of  cases  with 
which  he  is  enabled  to  substantiate  it, 
leads  him  to  assume  it  as  certain." 
(pp.  64, 65.) 

«« Valvular  murmurs,*'  he  tells  us 
next,  "  are  occasioned  by  collision  of 
the  particles  of  the  blood,  when  thij 
fluid  is  by  any  cause  thrown  into  preter- 
natural commotion  during  its  passage 
through  the  orifice  of  a  cavity;"  and 
"  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  louder, 
C€Bteris  paribus,  in  proportion  as  the 
valvular  contraction  is  greater.  On  the 
contrary,'  the  loudest  murmurs  are  pro- 
duced by  a  moderate  contraction,  and 
they  become  weak  when  it  is  extreme." 
Any  disproportion  between  the  cavities 
and  orifices  of  the  heart,  consequent 
either  on  enlargement  of  the  former,  or 
contraction  and  irregularity  of  the  lat- 
ter, causes  morbid  sound.  In  cases  of 
great  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation,  bel- 
lows murmur  frequently  attends  the 
heart's  first  sound,  and  our  author  tells 
us,  that  this  is  chieflv  attributable  to 
the  changed  form  of  the  ventricle;  for 
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as>  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  the 
ca?ity  IS'  more  spherical  than  natonil» 
and  its  artery  consequently  rises  more 
abruptly  with  respect  to  iu  internal  sur- 
face, the  currents  of  blood  reflected 
from  its  sides  meiit  in  the  orifice  at  More 
obtuse  angles,  and  thus  by  their  colli- 
sion not  only  give  rise  to  the  murmur, 
but  impede  each  other's  passage  into 
the  vessel.  Far  the  tatter  reaton  the 
pulte  is  tometimes  small  smd  weak,  when 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  vio/fat— a  pa- 
redox  with  which  authors  have  been 
much  perplfized."  (pp.  63,  64.) 

Murmurs^  independent  vi  organic 
disease,  are  frequently  noticed  both  in 
the  heart  and  arteries.  They  were  re- 
ferred by  Laanoec  *'  to  a  real  spasmo- 
dic eontractioa,  whether  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  arteries ;"  whilst  iu  another  place 
he  (Laennec)  tells  us,  they  *<  accom- 
pany the  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  that 
of  the  arteries."  Now,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
heart  or  arteries  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, exist  during  their  diastole,  this 
theory  of  Laennec's  is  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  easily  disproved. 
l¥e  aecordingly  find  thatDr.Hope  takes 
a  different  view  of  the  subject ;  he  tells 
us,  "  1  have  found  it  (the  murmur)  ac- 
company the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
and  not  the  diastole,  unless  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  a  predominant  de- 
gree, attended  the  systole.  In  the  ar- 
teries  it  coincides  with  their  diastole. 
The  purring  tremor  occurs  at  the  same 
moment,  and  is  a  result  of  the  same 
cause.  The  arterial  thrill  is  nothing 
more  dum  a  less  degree  of  the  purring 
tremor."  (p.  69.) 

He  establishes  these  positions  by 
ahewing — 

1.  That,  in  physics,  liquids  passing 
through  inert  tubes,  without  admixture 
of  mr,  produce  sounds,  which  are  louder 
in  proportion  to  bends,  projections,  or 
irregularities  of  the  tube,  and  depend  on 
the  friction  and  collision  of  the  particles 
Of  fluid. 

2.  That  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  such 
modifications  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
arise  either  from  the  diminished  quan- 
tity of  the  blood,  or  the  augmented  ir- 
ritability of  the  heart :  whence  an  in- 
crease of  friction,  and  consequently  a 
production  of  morbid  murmurs. 

Being  engaged  with  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  loss  of  blooa,  he  took  the  op- 


portunity  of  itodyi^g  tlie 
phenomena  of  the  circalatioa 
the  circumstances  of  coUapee, 
&c. 

Several  dogs  were  Moodad  aaie  or 
less  frequently,  and  tbe  gcutal  ivaa^t 
obtained  was,  that  exactly  in  tberstia 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  lost,  witbio 
certain  limits,  wae  thedejn'ee  of  «irbisnD^ 
«r  sawing  murmur  beard  over  ibe  heut, 
the  arterial  thrill  and  purring:  monsar 
being,  at  the  same  time,  distiagnisfaahle 
in  all  the  larger  arteries,  as  tbe  cti«> 
tids,  femorals,  &c.  *'  The  uiinaU  be- 
ing  extremely  nervous  and  irritable,  the 
pulse  was  instantly  accelerated  ten  et 
fifteen  beats  per  minute  by  the  aligfatai 
excitement,  as  that  of  betne  moved  er 
startled ;  and  the  ODormur  and  jerk  sm- 
tained,  in  consequence,  «  lemarkabk 
increase."  (p.  73.) 

3dlv.  He  shews  that  whenever  these 
sounds  occur  as  a  result  of  fonctiooal 
derangement,  there  always  neressarily 
exists  "  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  irri- 
tability, and  jerking  action  of  the  beut 
and  arteries."  Dr.  Hope  cooaiden  ill 
the  murmurs  of  the  heart,  to  which  s 
multiplicity  of  names  have  been  givea 
by  the  French,  as  modificaiiaos  of  aac 
and  the  same. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  'termuia- 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  this  work,  aa4 
must  for  the  present  conclude:  we 
cannot  do  so,  however,  without  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  we  ex- 
perience in  introducing  Dr.  Hope  ts 
our  readers.  He  has  produced,  in  oar 
humble  opinion,  tbe  best  work  on  Dii- 
eases  of  the  Heart  that  baa  vet  emanat- 
ed from  the  public  press.  'TbatportioB 
alone  of  it  which  we  have  already  ana- 
lysed is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  give  its 
author  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  profes^ 
sional  estimation; 'and  we  have  no  besK 
tation  in  saying,  that  tbe  prinaples 
which  he  has  promulgated,  and  ia  i 
great  measure  originated,  inrefereaoe 
to.  the  rationale  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion and  sounds,  will  be  found  the 
means  of  greatly  umplifying  the  diag* 
nosts,  and  improving  our  general  know- 
ledge, of  a  class  of  diseases  that  has 
hitherto  been  involved  in  much  uocer* 
tainty. 

We  shall  take  another  opportuaaty 
of  returning  to  the  subject. 
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^Concluded  flrom  page  711.] 


Case  X.  Old.  —  Sarah  Gibson,  astat 
75.  Died  Oct.  12,  1831.  Proinineiit 
symptoiDs,  referrible  to  the  mental  and 
corporeal  functions,  were  gradual 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers;  constant 
confinement  to  bed;  marasmus;  con- 
tinual excitement ;  violent  fits  of  rage ; 
wild  contempt  of  all  external  objects. 

Aulopty,  Oct  13, 1831.— About  four 
ounces  of  sero-sanguinolent  effution 
into  the  cavity'  of  the  araefanotd.  The 
arachnoid  of  tbe  convexities  of  the  brain 
was  dyed  red,  from  bloody  infiltration 
into  its  tittle.  The  pia  mater  was 
readily  detarfaed  from  the  surface  of 
the  convolutions.  Cortical  substance 
very  soft  and  red,  and  exhibited  nume- 
rous bloody  points  when  cut  into.  Its 
surface  was  bathed  with  blood,  and 
presented  several  small  distinct  patches 
distinguished  from  its  (general  colour, 
which  was  also  much.  heVhtened,  by  a 
more  intense  de^^ree  of  redness.  The 
medullary  substance  was  unusually 
soft  throughout,  without  being  ac^ 
cually  disorganized,  except  in  its  hori- 
zontal fibres  in  the  central  parts  of 
Che  brain,  constituting  the  corpus  callo- 
sum,  septum  lucidum,  body  of  the  for- 
nix, and  the  commissures,  which  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  white  semi- 
fluid Famollissement.  Minute  vascu- 
larity, red  colour^  and  diminished  con- 
sistence of  the  pia  mater  generallv^ 
which  was  so  easily  lacerated  as  scarcely 
Co  bear  its  separation  from  the  surface 
of  the  brain ;  with  sanguineous  infiltra- 
tion into  its  tissue  between  the  anfrac- 
tuosities.  The  other  cavities  were  not 
inspected. 

Cask  XL  Recent.— Thomas  Philips, 
mUiU  26.     Died  Oct.  18,  1831.    Pro- 


minent symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
mental  and  corporeal  functions,  were 
general  muscular  atony  and  disinclina- 
tion for  exercise;  about  two  months 
before  death,  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  marching  steadily  to  a 
fatal  termination ;  diarrhma;  dementia; 
confirmed  imbecility  of  mind ;  without 
exacerbations  or  tendency  to  excite- 
ment. 

Autopsy,  Oct.  19,  1831.  — Unusual 
prolongation  of  the  left  posterior  clinoid 
process  of  the  sphenoidal  bone.  Patches 
of  organized  lymph,  connecting  the 
arachnoid  with  the  pia  mater,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  convexities  of 
the  hemispheres  and  along  the  mesial 
lines,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  tor- 
cular  Hierophili.  The  arachnoid  was 
slightly  vascular  only,  and  came  off  with 
the  pia  mater  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty generally ;  and  in  some  deSached 
spots,  in  both  the  anteEior  lobes,  was 
actually  adherent  to  the  cortical  sab- 
stance,  the  inner  layer  of  which  was 
torn  up  along  with  it,  and  presented 
Ueedinir  surMoes.  The  convolutions 
were  distinctly  shallower  than  natural. 
The  medullary  substance  was  very  firm^ 
and  its  horisontal  and  vertical  fibres 
beautifully  displayed.  The  choroid 
plexus  of  both  sides  large  and  turgid. 

Thorax. — About  three  quarts  of  se- 
rous effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  upper  lobes  of  both  Jungs  were  ex- 
tensively condensed  and  tubercular, 
and  hollowed  out  into  numerous  tuber- 
cular abscesses  of  various  sizes,  lined 
with  cheesy  matter.  Tbe  lower  ]fibe  of 
the  right  side  contained  two  masses  «f 
crude  tubercular  matter,  about  the  sin 
of  a  large  walnut.  The  pulmomry 
tissue  surrounding  these  morbid  depo- 
sits presented  the  condensation  of  chro- 
nic pneumonia. 

Abdomen.'^Thn  mucous  coat  of  the 
ascending  and  transverse  colon  pre- 
sented extensive  patdies  of  inflamma*- 
tiou;  the  ileo-ccecal  valve  was  much 
thickened  and  inflamed,  and  a  few  of 
the  mucous  follicles  of  Pever  were  ex- 
cavated into  deep  ragged  tubercular 
ulcerations,  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea- 
Several  minute  pustules  were  scattered 
over  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum, 
exhibiting,  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  disease  at  an  earlier  penod  of  its 
progress. 

Cask  XII.  Recent.  —  Elizabeth 
Sayers,  astat.  60.  Died  Odt.  20, 1831. 
Prominent  symptoms,  referrible  to  the 
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meotal  and  corporeal  fuoctione,  were 
a  general  febrile  state;  yery  rapid  pulse; 
towards  tbe  end  typhoid  pyrexia ;  cold 
sweats;  gradual  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers;  violent  convulsions  preceding 
death,  and  terminating  in  coma ;  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  of  some  duration, 
giving  place  to  acute  mania;  constant 
agitation ;  frequent  screaming,  alter- 
nating with  rapid  talking;  sensibility 
obtuse ;  a  wild  disregard  of  all  ordinary 
sources  of  excitement. 

Autopsy,  Oct,  21,  1831.— Cranium 
remarkably  hard  and  heavy.  Dura 
mater  much  injected,  and  adhering  in- 
timately to  the  inner  table  of  both  pa- 
rietal bones,  so  as  to  be  split  into  two 
layers  when  the  calvarium  was  removed. 
The  dura  mater  immediately  connected 
with  the  longitudinal  sinus,  about  an 
inch  from  the  torcular  Hierophili,  was 
much  thickened,  knotty,  and  fungous, 
and  surrounded  with  a  number  of  white 
granular  excrescences,  of  which  several 
exceeded  the  diameter  of  a  split  pea. 
The  veins  of  the  pia  mater,  as  they 
opened  into  the  sinus,  were  obstructed 
hy  firm  coagula  of  dark-coluurinl  blood, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
existed  previous  to  dissolution.  The 
sinuses  of  the  brain  were  rather  empty, 
and  what  blood  they  contained  pre- 
sented the  luual  characters  of  coagula 
formed  after  death.  Tbe  arachnoid  ivas 
opaque  over  the  hemispheres,  from  white 
albuminous  effusion  into  its  tissue: 
this  opacity  was  most  apparent  in  the 
triangular  spaces  between  the  convolu- 
tions and  along  the  course  of  the  large 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  where  the 
membrane  had  the  exact  colour,  con- 
signee, and  almost  the  thickness,  of  the 
buffy  coat  of  inflamed  blood.  About 
six  ounces  of  reddish  sero-purulent  fluid 
were  found  in  the  base  of  the  cranium. 
The  pia  mater  was  removed  from  the 
brain  with  great  difficultjr.  The  corti- 
cal substance  was  highly  mdamed,  of  a 
pink  colour  through  its  whole  depth, 
and  its  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
after  tlie  removal  of  the  membranes, 
presented  innumerable  red  points,  which 
gradually  coalesced,  and  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  having  been  daubed  with 
reo  paint.  Jts  vessels  also  were  much 
dilated,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
•mall,  bloody,  punctuated  extravasations 
throughout  its  substance.  The  medul- 
lary substance  was  aUo  much  inflamed, 
and  where  its  cut  surfaces  were  exposed 
to  the  air»  they  presented  the  same 


pink  colour  as  the  cortical  siilHta»c 
although  in  a  slighter  degree.    On  ck 
mesial  edge  of  the  middle,  lobe,  at  r^ 
angle  formed  by  the  Sylvian  Assure  «.' 
the  left  side,  the  medullary  and  am^- 
ritious  substance  of  two  convoloooaai 
through  their  whole  depth,  was  broken 
down  and  of  a  brown  colour,  from  $aiK2a 
effusions  of   blood    which    had  taken 
place  close  to  each  other.     The  cborvid. 
plexuses  of  all  the  ventricles  were  macb 
mjected,     and    unusually     devekiped. 
Over  the  convexities  of  the  coovoiaiwbB 
the  pia  mater  was  found  eztenaively  m- 
jected;  its  minute  vessels  showed  th^ 
most    delicate    scarlet     arboresceBee, 
while  the  large  vessels  were  filled  «it& 
dark  blood;   in  the  interryrsl  speca 
the  cellulo-vascular  web  of  this  mea- 
brane  was  literally  infiltrated  with  Idtod, 
which  trickled  from  it  in  all  parts,  when. 
it  was  raised  from  the  brain. .  The  latr- 
ral  ventricles  were  onusaally  small, ->a 
condition  which  seemed  to  be  oonsected 
with  an  excess  of  volume  in  the  medal- 
lary  substance  composing  the  ceatnim 
ovale  of  both  hemispheres.    The  other 
cavities  were  not  inspected. 

Case  XIII.  Old.— Violet  CarapbelU 
set.  75.  Died  Nov.  28,  *I831.  Promi- 
nent symptoms,  referrible  to  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  functions,  were  occa- 
sional excitement,  with  screamiog',  pain, 
and  afterwards  difficulty  in  tnoviog  tbe 
right  arm ;  ultimately  complete  palsy 
of  the  same  arm,  and  subsequently  of 
the  right  le^ ;  muscles  of  the  face  drawn 
to  the  left  side ;  apoplectic  symptoms  a 
few  days  preceding  death,  and  terminat- 
ing in  profound  coma;  maraamns; 
marked  cancerous  complrxion ;  fatuity 
gradually  becoming  more  complete. 

Autopty.Nw,^,  1831.— The  bonef 
of  the  cranium  were  unusually  thick 
and  dense.  The  grey  substance  of  the 
convolutions  was  intimately  adherent  td 
the  pia  mater  throughout.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  substance  the  most 
minute  vascular  ramifications  were  pe- 
netrated with  iniection,  and  in  several 
places  the  blood  had  mingled  ivith  the 
pulp,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  homo- 
geneous bloody  detritus. 

Towards  the  mesial  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere,  the 
dura  mater,  with  its  falx,  the  arachooiil 
and  pia  mater,  were  united,  in  one  con- 
fused mass,  with  a  reddish-grey,  knotty 
tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's 
egg*  which,  when  cut  into,  or  pressed 
with   the  fingers^    resisted  like  fibro- 
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^TiMaige,  creaked  under  the  knife,  and 
i«d  the  exact  appearance  of  a  section  of 
he  crude  4cirrbeus  mass  usually  deve- 
oped  in  the  female  mamma.  Its  sub- 
tance  was  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  ex- 
remely  hard,  in  some  points  of  a 
loroogeneous  cartilaf(inous  texture ;  in 
others,  and  these  forming  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tumor,  the  molecules 
vhich  entered  into  its  composition  ex- 
libited  a  different  arrangement,  being 
rf  an  areolar  structure,  and  presenting 
rery  minute  cells,  containing  a  dirty 
>uriform  fluid.  Connected  with  the 
»ase  of  the  tumor  was  a  nucleus,  of  a 
lirty-white  colour,  which,  wben  cut 
nto,  presented  a  homogeneous  tuber- 
rular  appearance.  A  small  lobule  of 
he  scirrhous  tumor  had  penetrated  to 
;he  optic  thalamus  and  striated  nucleus 
)f  the  same  side ;  and  the  posterior  ex- 
;remity  of  the  former,  constituting  the 
•orpus'  geniculatum  externum,  was  re« 
luced  to  a  state  of  pink-coloured  rainol- 
issement,  which  .  reached  to  within  a 
ine  of  the  corpora  auadrigemina,  in  fol- 
owing  the  transit  or  the  tractus  opticus. 
The  brain  surrounding  the  greater  part 
if  the  tumor  was  completely  disorga* 
atzed,  and  exhibited  a  similar  pink« 
coloured  ramuUissement,  into  which 
blood  in  several  points  had  been  infil- 
trated, so  as  to  form  a  number  of  small 
reddish-purple  masses. 

About  six  ounces  of  limpid  serum 
kvere  found  in  the  ventricles. 

The  medullary  substance  unconnect- 
■d  with  the  tumor  was  everywhere  un- 
i3ualiy  firm,  and  in  a  highly  vascular 
:ondition.  About  an  inch  of  the  course 
)f  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  was 
rendered  completely  impervious*  b^  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  be  mca- 
jiable  of  admitting  the  introduction  of  a 
log's  bristle,  a  circumstance  which  sa- 
;isfactorily  accounted  for  the  very  re- 
markable condition  in  which  we  found 
:be  ve'ms  of  the  pia  mater,  which  were 
nuch  dilated  and  gorged  with  dark-co- 
cured  coagulated  blood,  and  had  the  ex- 
ict  appearance  and  form  of  varicose  sub- 
mianeoos  veins.  Notwithstanding  this 
>b>truction,  not  the  slightest  traces  of 
terous  effusion  could  be  detected,  either 
o  the  cellular  web  of  the  pia  mater,  or 
,o  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

Carcinomatous  affections  of.  the 
>rain  arc  certainly  of  very  rare  occurr 

•  TbU  obllteraUnn  of  the  tlous  was  accompa- 
ried  with  thickening  of  itaparlctea,  and  the  de- 
>o«Uion  of  tubercnlv  matter  ou  their  lotcmal 
(turfa^e. 


rence,  so  much  so  that  almost  every 
author  who  has  written  on  this  morbid 
structure  appears  to  have  considered  the 
brain  as  a  privileged  organ,  possessing 
a  sort  of  exemption  from  tue  disease. 
As  a  proof  of  their  extreme  rarity.  Dr. 
Baillie  does  not  once  allude  to  them  in 
his  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  up. 
to  the  recent  researches  of  the  French 
pathologists,  1  am  aware  of  but  one  au- 
thentic instance  of  the  true  chonedroma 
of  the  brain,  published  by  Mr.  Copland 
Hutchbon,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  and 
another  bv  Mr.\Vade,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal  for  1826.  Although 
the  apparent  rarity  of  the  disease  may 
arise  in  some  measure  from  our  want  of 
observation,  and  many  cases  of  real 
scirrbus  may  have  been  mentioned  un- 
der a  different  head,  yet  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tumors  of  the 
brain  have  been  described  by  Morgagni, 
and  other  writers,  under  the  term  schir- 
rhus,  which  had  scarcely  any  quality  hut 
some  degree  of  hardness  in  common 
tvith  this  formidable  affection.  "  la 
the  brain  especially,"  says  Dr.  Craigie, 
in  hill  learned  ancf  truly  excellent  work 
on  Pathological  Anatomy,  "  all  authors 
have  comprehended,  under  this  general 
appellation,  every  change  of  texture 
which  was  harder  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding organ,  without  much  regard  to 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  new 
substance." 

In  the  same  work.  Dr.  Craigie  has 
collected  five  examples  of  what  appear 
to  be  indubitable  cases  of  scirrhus  of  the 
brain,  (the  nature  of  that  by  Rostan 
being  uncertain,  from  a  deficiency  in  the 
anatomical  details)  which,  with  those 
above  alluded  to,  and  the  one  now  puD- 
lished,  are  the  only  unquestionable  in^- 
stances  of  this  structure  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.— (See  Dr.  Craigie*s  Pa. 
thological.Anatomy,  p.  466—469. 

Nothing  remarkable  was  met  with  in 
the  other  cavities  of  the  body. 

CabbXIV.  Old.— Margaret  Gregory, 
fl9tat.  55.  Died  Dec.  25, 1831  .—Promi- 
nent symptoms  referrible  to  the  mental 
and  corporeal  functions,  were  deonen- 
tia,  terminating  in  complete  fatuity; 
excitement,  with  frequent  screaming  $ 
constant  jactitation ;  blindness  of  both 
eyes ;  complexion  indicative  of  organic 
disease;  marasmus. 

Auiopsv,  Dec,  26, 1831.— About  four 
ounces  of  flocculent  serum  were  found 
in  the  base  of  the  cranium*  QqOqIc 
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Opi\t  nerves  of  both  sides  atrophied, 
of  a  dark-^rey  colour,  aud  of  the  con- 
sistence ot  fibro-cartila^e,  with  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artcria  centralis.  This  dis- 
eased structure  extended  from  the  optic 
fori^inina  to  the  termination  of  the 
nerves  in  the  corpora  geniculata  and 
nates.  The  arachnoid  was  thickened 
and  opaque,  and  had  assumed  a  white 
milky  hue  where  it  passed  over  the  con- 
volutions, and  in  its  loose  daplicatnrea 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  bVain,  and 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  com- 
missure of  the  optie  nerves.  The  pia 
mater  was  so  intimately  adherent  to  the 
convolution*  that,  in  removing  the  mem- 
branes, an  external  layer  of  the  cineri- 
tions  svbatance,  uniform  in  depth,  and 
rather  thicker  than  a  wafer,  was  brought 
sway  with  them  throughout  its  entire 
periphery. 

Both  surfaces  of  this  layer  were  of 
the  colour  of  venous  blood,  and  had  the 
exact  appearance  and  consistence  of 
fungous  bloody  granulations.  Although 
the  cineritious  substance  was  in  a 
softened  condition  generally,  yet  some 
portions,  towards  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  were  observed  to  be,  through 
their  whole  depth,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ramoilissement,  and  of  a  light  red 
colour.  The  septum  lucid um  and  for- 
nix were  completely  disorganized  from 
greenish  yellow  ramoilissement,  and  the 
ventricles  contained  about  two  ounces 
of  sero-purulent  fluid.  Both  eyes  were 
carefully  and  minutely  dissected,  but, 
beyond  a  slight  degree  of  atrophy,  pre-* 
•anted  nothing  aacmnal. 

Nothiiig  reMrfcabie  wm  fonodin  the 
mber  cavitiflt. 

.This  separation  of  the  layers  of  the 
cortical  substance,  associated  with  soft- 
ening, redness,  intimate  adherence  of 
the  pia  mater  to  its  surface,  and  other 
evidences  of  inflammation,  and  ioflam- 
roatory  irritation,  are  amongst  the  most 
common  morbid  appearonces  to  be  met 
with  in  old  cases  of  msanity,  and  are  at- 
tended either  with  general  paralysis  or 
profound  dementia.  Dr.  Bright  saya 
that  this  tendency  to  separation  is  oeca- 
aionally  so  marked  in  elderly  persons, 
and  in  those  w4ie  have  laboured  under 
ayovptome  of  imbeetlity,  as  to  be  ob- 
viously n  morbid  state.  *'  This  state  of 
the  cineritioQs  substance  (he  goes  on  to 
say)  has  appeared  to  me  sometimes  to 
be  the  result  of  habitual  excess  in  fer- 
BMted  liquors,  and  although  this  con- 
ditbn  is  by  no  means  luicommon,  I  do 


not  know  of  any  nolbor 
ferred  to   it  exeept    I>r.     FoviEe,  < 
Rouen*."  Previous  to  the  prtlicnriaed 
Dr.  Bright's  work,  I  pointed  out,  m  t 
paper  published  in  the  second  mahe 
of  the  North  of  Engleod  Mctficol  Jor- 
aal,  the  Areouency  of  thm  nsorbk)  av 
pearauceiu  the  brains  of  old  lanscirs 
and  took  occasion  then  to  mM  my  iert»> 
monytothe  corvectneaa  of  Dr.  Foviik*i 
observatioDS.    I  may  ai^in  ioke  tbk  sf 
portunity  nf  remarkmg  that  J  know  «r 
no  treatise  on  insanity    which  coetiisi 
so  rich  a  fund  of  pathologicnl  lesearrft 
as  this  gentleman  s  memoir  ob  acsnl 
aberration,  inserted  in  tbe  first  voIbm 
of  the  Noaveaa  Diclionnaire  de  if  a^ 
cine. 

This  writer,  whose  researches  iat9 
cerebral  physiology  and  patbol<^  hsfe 
been  conducted  in  asaoctntion  wiihlilJi 
Delaye  and  Pinel,  Grand  Ckamp,  oas 
very  extensive  scale,  baa  oome  to  the 
following  conclusions :— That  the  bnis 
is  a  compound  organ,  of  which  one  por- 
tion presides  over  the  locomoiife 
powers,  and  the  other  over  those  of  m- 
telligence;  "  that  the  cineritaoos  sa^ 
stance  is  the  seat  of  tbe  active  fnoctioas 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  mind  iscbkt^ 
influenced  by  derangement  of  that  part, 
while  the  white  matter  is  eoDposed  ni 
fibres,  which  probably  act  as  cooduct^n, 
communicating  the  energies  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body."  These  vie«^ 
are  further  developed  and  illnatrated  io 
tbe  author's  beautifal  memoir  entitled 
"EuewphoL",  io  the  same  DietioDarv, 
where  the  readerwill  find  soch  a  anas 
of  information,  relative  to  this  obscore 
anbjeer,  compressed  into  a  narrow  coo- 
|>as8,  as  scarcely  leaves  any  thing  to  de- 
sire. 

Here  terminate  mr  labours  for  the 
present,  and,  in  conclanon,  I  have  oaJy 
to  add,  that  should  these  cases  be 
favourably  received  by  the  professies, 
and  no  other  person,  better  qaahficdilBr 
the  task,  enter  upon  the  same  fiekl  of  is* 
vestigatioft,  asd  take  np  the  apphcaiioa 
of  the  saose  principles,  1  may  hereafter 
be  indnced  to  resume  the  subject.  M^ 
sole  reason  for  submitting  these  rsies 
to  the  medical  reader  has  been  a  duire 
to  furnish  him  with  a  few  aotbesuc 
facts,  from  which  I  am  anxious  that  be 
should  draw  his  ewB^oaclusioas. 

That  they  are  both  meagre  and  ioi- 
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rrfect  I  am  quite  willinjf  to  allow,  but 
must,  at  the  same  time,  claim  for 
them,  what  is  of  no  slight  importance  ia 
patholoffical  details,  the  merit  of  accu- 
racy and  minuteness,  and  I  trust  that 
they  are  well  calculated  to  shew  the 
reader  that  a  fruitful  6eld  lies  before 
liim,  ready  to  yield  a  rich  harvest  for  any 
labours  he  may  bestow  upon  its  cultiva- 
tioD,  and  that  by  bearmg  steadily  in 
mind  tbat  in  every  form,  and  in  every 
trantformation,  aad  termination  of  men- 
tal disease,  its  close  comiexion  with  the 
nervous  system  is  constantly  to  be  de- 
lected, he  has  means  within  his  reach 
adequate  to  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  apparently  so 
thickly  beset  his  path. 


EXAMPLES  OF  CHOLERA  SPREAD- 
ING BY  CONTAGION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 


Sib, 


HadderafieId,2UtFeb.  18S2. 


Although  both  the  professional  and 
non-professional  public  are  generally,  I 
believe,  of  opinion  that  cholera,  under 
certain  circumstances,    is   contagious, 
still,  I  think,  the  following  account  of 
its  introduction   into  Hawick,  in  the 
county  of  Roxburgh,  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  pages.    Hawick  contains  nearly 
5000  inhabitants,  is  12  or  14  miles  from 
the  English  border,  and  about  55  miles. 
from  the  town  of  Morpeth,  in  Northum- 
berland.   A  cattle-dealer  from  the  for- 
mer  place,    attending    the    extensive 
market  held  in  the  latter,  put  up  at  the 
same  hostelry  with   a   traveller  from 
Newcastle,  who  was  seized  with  and 
died  of  cholera.    The  dealer,  immedi- 
ately on  his  getting  home,  was  attacked, 
aud   sunk  under  the  complaint.    His 
brother,    nephew,    and  servant,    were 
likewise    affected,    but    all   recovered. 
The  next  persons  were  a  woman,  who 
washed  some  of  the  clothes  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  her  child.    Both  got  well ; 
hut  the  husband  of  this  woman,  a  man 
io  infirm  health,  and  not  of  very  steady 
habits,  was  carried  off  after  three  or 
four  days  of  suffiering.    The  only  other 
▼ictiina  were  two  children,  who  were  at- 
tacked about  3  A.M.  and  did  not  receive 
medical  aid  until  nine.    One  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  other  in  the  after* 


noon  of  the  same  day.  Both  were  just 
convalescent  from  fever,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  weak  state.  One  of  the 
medical  attendants  was  seized  whilst 
sitting  at  dinner,  and  his  sister  two  days 
afterwards.  They  happily  recovered. 
The  total 'number  of  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  the  place  is  17i  and  all 
eould  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  Of 
these  four  died.  At  the  date  of  my 
communication,  the  15th  inst.,  no  fresn 
seizures  had  taken  place  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  the  town  was  pronounced 
free  from  disease. 

From  this  short  history  we  jnay  form 
a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  malady  spreads  fri)m  place  to 
place ;  and  we  have  also  ^  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  often  apparently  ec- 
centric course";  how  it  passes  over 
towns  and  extensive  districts,  and  locates 
itself  at  a  great  distance  from  the  point 
whence  it  emanated.  Hawick  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  stride  from  Morpeth,  yet 
had  the  home  of  the  cattle-dealer  been 
a  stage  or  two  further,  1  think  it  pretty 
evident  that  he  might  have  carried  the 
complaint  to  the  end  of  his  journey 
without  affectin^r  the  intermediate 
country.  I  consider,  indeed,  that  the 
disease  may  leap  over  whatever  distance 
an  individual  can  travel  during  the  la- 
tent period,  or  time  of  incubation, 
which,  perhaps,  rarely  exceeds  two  or 
three  days.  Jf  this  be  correct,  why 
should  we  wonder  at  its  progressing 
one  time  with,  and  another  against,  pre- 
vailing winds ;  and  at  the  immunity  of 
some  places,  whilst  others  undergo 
reiterated  assaults.  If  a  town  can  be 
inoculated  once,  it  may  be  inoculated 
twenty  times  in  a  similar  manner. 

However  clear  the  progress  of  cIuh 
lera  may  appear  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive, it  is  not  always  60  easily  traced. 
Had  the  illness  of  toe  cattle-dealer  been 
slight,  and  had  lie  recovered  without 
much  assistance,  it  is  liot  likely  that  his 
case  would  have  been  set  down  as  a  case 
of  cholera.  At  the  same  time,  few  will 
doubt  that  he  might  have  imparted  the 
malady  to  others,  and  from  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  causation  being 
lost,  the  origin  of  the  complaint  woula 
be  involved  in  mystery,  and  give  rise  to 
endless  disputes. 

Before  conclusion,  I  wish  tu  say  a  few 
words  on  the  prophylaxis  of  this  scourge 
of  the  human  race.  Separation  of  the 
sick  from  the  healthy  is  justly  advocated 
by  all;  but  this  is  not  enough.    Those 
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who  have  been  much  exposed  to  the 
contagion  should  be  prohibited  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  public.  I  especially 
allude  to  the  family  or  inmates  of  every 
dwelling  in  which  a  case  of  cholera  has 
presented  itself.  This  appears  to  be 
the  plan  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  and 
hitherto  with  the  best  results.  Indeed, 
I  feel  cunOdent  that  if  it  could  be  strictly 
followed,  the  malady  jnight  either  be 
extinguished,  or  so  kept  under  as  to  be 
-of  little  importance.  Some  may  pos- 
sibly object  to  this,  and  contend  that 
nothing  can  justify  putting  any  restraint 
iipon  those  who  have  not  as  yet  shewn 
signs  of  disease— that  it  is  too  great  an 
infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  but  surely  the  convenience  and 
interests  of  a  few  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  security  of  the  many— surely  the 
public  safety  should  be  paramount  to 
every  other  consideration.  Besides,  I 
cannot  see  the  hardship  of  a  family 
being  removed  into  a  well-prepared 
building  (of  course,  apart  from  the  sick 
hospital)  where  their  comforts,  in  all 
probability,  would  much  exceed  those 
they  had  previously  enjoyed.  A  qua- 
rantine of  seven  or  eight  days,  or  per- 
haps four  or  five,  would  be  sufficient  to 
decide  whether  the  poison  had  been  in- 
haled ;  and  during  this  period  I  would 
have  their  houses  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  white-washed,  and  their  beds, 
clothing,  &c.  exposed  to  considerable 
degrees  of  heat,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Henry.  Vain,  in  my  opinion,  are  all 
efforts  for  arresting  the  course  of  cho- 
lera, if  some  such  plan  be  not  generally 
adopted.  Is  this  temporary  restraint— 
this  loss  of  time — to  be  weighed  for  a 
moment  when  the  lives  of  thousands  are 
at  stake?  How  different  is  the  method 
pursued  in  London  !  Were  it  desirable 
to  fix  upon  some  way  of  extending  the 
ravages  of  cholera  with  greater  celerity 
and  greater  certainty,  what  could  be 
more  likely  to  accomplish  this  than  the 
practices  reported  by  the  press  to  have 
occurred  in  the  modern  Babylon— such 
as  permitting  unrestrained  communica- 
tion with  the  sick  and  their  families, 
allowing  the  public  to  view  the  bodies 
of  the  oead,  and  the  thoughtless  race  of 
Erin  to  wake  over  the  corpse  ? 

Let  me,  then,  urge  the  wealthy  por- 
tion of  society  in  places  not  yet  visited  by 
cholera,  to  have  in  readiness,  not  only 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  but  likewise 
quarantine  housei  for  those  who  have 
been  much  exposed  to  the  coQtagion, 


and  to  whom  suspicion  of  havini;  oisd 
the  infection  may  justly  attach,  n 
such  apian  been  adopted  at  Sander^ 
possibly  the  disease  would  bave  be^ 
strangled  in  its  cradle.  I  by  no  mea^ 
cast  any  blame  upon  the  aiitborn*d 
there;  the  complaint  was  new,  3t.{ 
little  understood;  now,  boweTer,  tad 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  it,  mj 
especially  with  its  mode  of  propagac>«j 
great  will  be  the  responsibility  of  tfaf^ 
who  do  not  make  use  of  the  only  press^ 
vative  measures  that  have  aa  yet  bes 
found  really  efficacious. 

The  first  outfaiy,  it  ia  tme,  will  b* 
considerable,  but  ultimately,  by  csr- 
tailing  the  range,  and  ahorteaing  tk 
duration  of  the  pestilence,  the  s^aviif, 
both  in  life  and  nioney,  woold  be  i» 
mense.  Again,  I  intreat  the  inhi^ 
tants  of  manufacturing  districts,  abon 
all  others,  to  take  the  aobject  iasd 
serious  consideration  :  a  suspensioo  ot 
trade  for  two  or  three  months,  which  b 
certain  to  take  place  if  cholera  preraHs 
alarmingly  amongst  them,  will  drm 
their  pockets  much  more  deeply  tbaa 
such  preparations  as  are  here  recoiii- 
mended. 

To  sum  up  the  prophylaxis  in  a  few 
words,  provide  an  hospital  and  qnaraa- 
tine  house ;  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  tbe 
naked,  suppress  vagrants,  and  enoonrsge 
sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  veotilatioo: 
these  are  within  the  reach  of    man— 
these    eccomplished,  await    cheerfiUlf 
the  decrees  of  an  unerring  God. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Tdrnbull,  M.D. 

Pfayiiclan  to  the  HoddenfieiflliifiraivT. 


EFFECTS  OF  TREATMENT  ON  THE 
MORTALITY  IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medici 
Gazette. 
Sib, 
I  HAYB  observed  a  quotation  from  the 
Medical  Gazette,  in  the  Times,  in  if  hich 
it  is  stated,  that  though  at  differeoc 

C laces  the  mortality  from  cholera  has 
een  very  different,  that  such  differeace 
was  in  no  way  attributable  to  difference 
of  treatment.  Whatever  may  hsre 
been  your  source  of  ioformatioo,  yos 
may  rely  on  this : — 

.    At  tbe  village  of ,  rituatedon  the 

coast,  about  elvevea  or  twelve  mild$ 
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from  Newcastle,  up  to  the  early  part  of 
last  week  there  had  occurred  thirty-six 
cases,  of  which  thirty-five  died.  The 
practitioner  is  a  ou<ldle-aged  man,  ifr- 
norant,  and  very  often  drunk.  In  a 
neiifhdourin^  villuge  and  colliery  there 
had  occurred  ahout  sixty  cases  where 
the  patients  were  carefalfy  attended  to ; 
not  a  single  death  occurred.  This  re- 
quires no  comment  from  me. 
Yours,  &c. 

J.  W.  Earlb. 

14,  Old  Broid. street. 

^  N.B.— There  are  also  three  men 
treatinj(  cholera  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, who  are  neither  members  of  the 
Apothecaries'Cumpany  nor  of  theCollege 
of  Surgeons.     1  cuuld  give  their  names. 


CARRUGE  FOR  CHOLERA  PA- 
TIENTS. 


To  the  Efiitor  of  the  London  Medienl 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
I  HAVB  sent  you  two  drawings  of  car- 
riages invented  by  my  friend,  Georire 
Glover,  Esq.  surgeon,  which  I  think 
will  he  instrumental  in  saving  many 
lives  should  the  cholera  spread  to  any 
extent  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  inte- 
rior, the  patient  lies  on  a  moveable 


couch,  which  is  kept  warm  hi  a  mat- 
tress of  heated  salt.  The  salt  is  kept 
heated  at  each  of  the  station-houses,  by 
means  of  a  sand-bath,  and,  upon  in- 
formation being  given,  the  hot  salt  is 
put  into  the  mattress  and  covered  with 
blankets,  and  the  carriage  is  imme- 
diately driven  off  to  take  up  the  pa- 
tient. The  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
veyance are,  1st.  The  curative  process 
commences  the  instant  the  patient  is 
put  into  the  carriage.  2dly.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  saved,  which  can  he  put 
to  the  utmost  advantage  in  rescuing  the 
life  of  the  patients  3dl/.  The  patients 
may  be  driven  to  the  hospitals  so  speed- 
ily that  the  hospitals  may  be  less  nu- 
merous and  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other,  and  removed  from  a  crowd- 
ed part  of  the  town  to  a  more  whole- 
some locality ;  so  that  the  medical  at- 
tendants, in  this  way,  will  be  less  ex- 
posed to  contagion.  It  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  them  copied  in  your 
next  Crazette,  and  I  remain 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Knapp. 

Febroary  20, 18S2. 

Last  Report,  Edinburgh.  —  Total 
cases,  24.— Deaths,  15.— Cures,  6.— 
Remaining,  3. 

Musselburgh.  — Total  cases,  432.— 
Deaths,  191.— Cures,  233. 

Feb.  20th.— No  new  cases.  Death,  U 
Cure,  1. 


The  length  of  the  carriage  is  nearly 
seven  feet,  and  the  litter  rather  more 
than  six  feet.  The  body  of  the  vehi- 
222.— IX. 


cle  ouglit  not  to  be  more  than  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground .^iC 

3H 
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CASE   OF  CHOLERA  TREATED  BY 
MEANS  OF  GALVANISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Galvanism  was  used  for  the  first  time 
in  Edinburgh  on  Thursday,  16th  Febru- 
ary.   I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  in 
both  cases  it  was  unsuccessful.    In  one 
of  the  cases  it  was  only  applied  for  ten 
minutes ;  indeed  the  man  was  all  but 
moribund  when  they  applied  it.    The 
other  case  I  shall  seiid  you  an  abridged 
account  of,  with  the  autopsy. 

Jenna  Stewart,  set.  25,  was  admitted 
February  16th,  at  half-past  twelve,  p  m. 
She  had  been  sleenin^r  with  a  woman 
convalescent  from  the  cholera,  and  was 
attacked  this  morning,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
with  vomiting  and  purging.  Has  been 
a  week  complaining  of  genera]  lan- 
guor, with  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and 
has  frequently  been  intoxicated  during 
this  period.  She  was  admitted  at  half- 
past  twelve,  and  at  this  time  was  suf- 
fering from  cramps  in  lower  extremi- 
ties; the  surface  was  cold,  the  pulse 
imperceptible,  and  the  extremities  were 
livid  and  shrivelled,  especially  the  su- 
perior. .  Breath  warm ;  tongue  rather 
altered  in  appearance,  but  not  dimi- 
nished in  temperature.  Eves  depressed, 
and  surrounded  by  a  livid  areola.  The 
lividity  of  the  face  increased  considera- 
bly an  hour  after  her  admission,  but  in 
a  great  degree  disappeared  prior  to 
death. 

Treatment.  —  Sumat  quamprimum 
haustum  emeticum  cum  pulvere  Sinap. 
cochl.  dual)us.  Mittatur  sanguis.  £i<rht 
ounces  of  blood  were  with  great  diffi- 
culty abstracted,  after  a  vein  in  each 
arm  had  been  opened.  Blood  drawn 
dark  coloured,  and,  on  coagulating, 
little  or  no  serum  was  seen.  She 
was  ordered  a  stimulating  draught  of 
laudanum,  and  sulphuric  ether,  &c. 
This  appeared  to  have  no  effect.  Tlie 
emetic  was  again  given,  which  pro- 
duced vomiting,  but  no  reaction.  Gal- 
vanism was  then  applied  assiduously  for 
two  hours,  but  without  eff*ect.  There 
were  32  plates,  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  in  each  trough.  One  wire 
was  applied  to  the  stomach,  moistened 
at  its  extremity  with  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  and  the  other  to  the  sp\n€. 
I  saw  the  galvanism  applied  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and,  though  friction  with 


oil  of  turpeaUne  was  simulcaiieoaslT 
used,  the  only  effect  produced  was  a 
slight  motion  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  I 
understood  a  amall  quantity  of  blood 
once  issued  from  one  of  the  open  ori- 
fices of  the  punctured  veins.  She  died 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  admis- 
sion—t.  e.  in  three  hours  and  three 
quarters  from  the  comnieacement  of 
the  attack. 

^Mfo/ify.— The  arterial  sratem  w« 
in  a  state  of  congestion.  The  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta.with  their  hrancbcs« 
were  gorged  with  dark-coloured  blood. 
The  left  ventricle  was  contracted  aad 
contained  air,  as  also  the  thoracic  torts 
and  vena  ports.  The  rif(ht  ventricle 
was  natural  in  appearance »  and  eoiptv. 
Nothing  unusual  was  seen  in  tbe  spinal 
cord,  or  in  its  membranes.  The  mo- 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
paler  than  natural,  and  that  of  tbeia- 
testines  not  altered  or  softened.  The 
gall-bladder  was  partially  filled  \\iih 
bile  of  the  usual  colour,  and  the  liver 
was  congested  with  blood. 

If  you  think  the  above  cases  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  next  Gazette,  they 
are  entirely  at  your  service,  and 
I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Knapp. 

Edinbargb,  Febniary  35,  iaS3. 

STATE  OF  THE  INTESTINES  IN 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
I  BEG  leave  to  send,  for  your  mspectioo. 
a  portion  of  the  duodenum,  tncludio: 
the  head  of  the  pancreas,  taken  fro& 
the  case  of  cholera  which  occurred  i& 
this  parish  last  week,  and  of  which  » 
postmortem  examination  was  made  ia 
presence  of  Sir  William  Russell  and  • 
deputation,  including  Dr.  Young,  froa 
St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Health.  Yos 
will  perceive  that  the  isolated  mo- 
cous  glands  are  remarkably  deve- 
loped, being  about  as  lar^e  as  mofr- 
tard  seeds,  rather  more  ona^ue  than  tht 
surrounding  intestine,  ana  disseminated, 
in  parts,  to  the  number  of  from  six  to 
twelve  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch. 
The  whole  mucous  surface,  thoufrh  as 
present  rather  pink  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  was  of  an  unusually  pade  straw- 
coloured  white,  and  did  not  present  thf 
slightest  vascularity,  or  other  Tcstige  oi 
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iflamiDation.  The  glanduhr  dere- 
^pmeiit  prevailed  throughout  the  duo- 
•num  and  tvtfo- thirds  of  the  jejunum^ 
i<t  reappeared  in  the  colon. 
Accoin]^anying  the  specimen  is  a 
rawing,  which  1  made  from  a  corres- 
onding  portion  of  the  canal,  talceufrom 
ne  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Clapham 
bolera  two  (?)  years  ago,  and  obligin^lr 
mt  to  tne  by  l)r.  Chambers,  who,  with 
^r.  Latham,  was  in  attendance  on  that 
ccasion. 

On  comparing  the  two,  you  will  per- 
eive  that  the  morbid  alterations  ^are 
lentical. 
As,  after  very  numerous  and  minute 
xaminations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I 
ave  onlj  met  with  the  alteration  in 
uestion  in  the  two  instances  alluded 
o ;  as,  on  making  inauiry  amongst  my 
oedical  friends,  I  fina,  that  according 
o  their  observations  in  this  country, 
hey  consider  it  equally  rare;  as  Sir 
ViUiam  Russell  assures  me  that  he  has 
'rci|iiestfty  fooad  it  in  the  cholera  of 
ndia;  as  Dupitytree  has  noticed  it  in 
iporadic  cholera,  and  in  that  only  ;  and 
IS  some  of  the  old  authors,  particularly 
;he  German,  have  described  it  in  their 
listories  of  epidemics  attended  with 
iiarrhaa  mucosa,  it  perfiaps  becomes  a 
pathological  question  of  interest  and 
mportance  whether  the  morbid  altera- 
;ion  iu  question  is  not  peculiar  to  that 
tpecies  of  intestinal  irritation  which  ac- 
companies the  more  aggravated  forms 
)f  cholera. 

Should  such  appear  to  be  the  fact,  it 
vould  countenance  the  idea  that  the  un- 
isual  disease  at  present  prevailing  in 
he  metropolis,  is  not  necettarifj^  an  im- 
)orted  affection ;  since,  in  the  Maryle- 
)one  case,  at  least,  it  was  identical  in  its 
lymptoms  and  postmortem  appearances 
vith  the  Clapham  cholera,  which  indu- 
bitably originated  in  a  local  cause — the 
tfiuvium  from  an  opened  cess-pool. 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Hope. 

Mnrylebone.  IS,  Lower  Seymour-Street, 
February  27tb.  1832. 


CHOLERA  IN  MARYLEBONE. 

\To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 

I  Uaxette, 

j     Sir, 

[bid  not  send  you,  last  week,  the  case 

f  the  boy  in  James-Street,  who  had 


just  died  under  m]^  care,  of  cholera,  be- 
cause, as  the  details  had  been  sent  to 
the  Central  Board,  I  was  not  disposed, 
by  further  notice  of  the  case,  to  swell 
the  cry  of  "  mad  dog ;"  which,  as  ap* 
plicable  to  this  disease,  there  is  but  too 
much  reason  to  say  has  been  unneces- 
sarily raised,  and  is  but  too  much  kept 
np  by  those  who,  in  their  wild  attempts 
to  subdue  it,  only  re-echo  the  alarm. 

That  the  case,  however,  may  not  be 
turned,  by  misrepresentation,  into  one 
got  np  for  the  support  of  any  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  may  have  whatever  value 
in  the  elucidation  of  truth  it  possesses, 
properly  authenticated,  I  am  induced  to 
send  you  the  following  observations  on 
Ythat  I  hear  has  been  said  of  it,  and  to 
subjoin  some  particulars  of  the  case. 

J  St.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make 
out  the  affection  to  be  a  chronic  disease 
of,  I  think,  two  years'  standing.  It  is 
just  so  far  true  that  the  boy  was  ill  in 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  that  he 
had  afterwards  "  had  eyeef*  but  for 
four  months  he  had  been  well.  He  had 
no  symptoms  of  chronic  disease  when  I 
saw  him,  and  not  a  trace  of  any  ap- 
peared on  dissection. 

2diy.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
medical  attendants  had  held  this  case 
up  as  a  clear  case  of  infection,  through 
the  parents  having  been  in  the  Borough. 
So  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that, 
though  the  parents  passed  both  the  pre- 
ceding Sundays  there,  it  was  the  parti- 
cular request  of  Sir  Wm.  Russell  that 
this  should  not  be  mentioned  in  report- 
ing the  case,  lest  it  should  appear  the 
fact  was  unnecessarily  pressed  forward 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

ddly. — It  has  been  urged,  tnat  my 
having  omitted  to  summon  my  colleague 
to  view  this  case,  made  my  report  of  it 
sOspicious.  Had  I  been  in  the  way  of 
asking  his  assistance,  this  could  scarcely 
have  boen  a  fair  deduction  from  the 
fact ;  but,  not  having  done  so  in  other 
cases,  it  is  snrely  by  no  means  strange 
that,  in  the  few  hours  which  elapsed 
between  the  time  of  my  seeing  the  boy 
and  bis  death,  I  should  be  more  occu- 
pied in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  disease,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  taking  all  the  friends  to  see 
the  case  who  accidentally  fell  in  my  way. 

4thly.  It  has  been  asserted  that  post- 
mortem inspection  Was  made  in  secret* 
This  is  equally  true  with  the  preceding 
statements— there   having    been    nine^ 
medical  men  there,  more  than  one*half^ 
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of  whom  came  prepossessed  against  its 
bein^  a  case  of  cholera,  but  went  avray, 
I  think  I  may  say,  satisfied  from  what 
they  saw,  that  it  had  been  so. 
.  5tbly.  It  has  been  hehl,  tliat  as  con- 
taj^ion  could  not  be  traced,  either  as  a 
cause  or  consequence  of  this  case,  it 
must  be  admitted  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  propagation  of  cholera  by  that 
means,  either  that  this  was  not  a  case 
of  the  disease,  or  that  it  arose  from 
another  cause.  A  complete  non»tquU 
tur — as,  though  contagion  cannot  in 
many  cases  be  traced,  we  do  not  doubt 
its  having  been  the  exciting  cause; 
while,  as  its  probable  consequence  in 
this  case,  it  yet  remains  to  be  told  that 
every  member,  but  one,  of  this  boy's 
family  have  since  had  howel  complaints, 
which,  though  arrested  by  the  ordinary 
treatment,  may  have  been  the  first  stage 
of  the  same  disease. 

The  case  was  shortly  this : — 

Charles  Conuell,  about  four  years  of 
age,  living  with  Jiis  parents  and  three 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  a  small  back- 
room on  the  second  floor,  in  No.  28, 
James-Street,  Manchester-Square,  was, 
for  about  ten  days  preceding  my  seeing 
him  on  the  22d  February,  at  2  p.m., 
affected  with  bowel  complaint ;  which, 
after  going  to  bed  in  good  spirits  on  the 
preceding  evening,  suffered  a  sudden 
increase  between  one  and  two  in  the 
rooming,  when  vomiting  of  a  pale  thiu 
fluid  also  came  on,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  drawing  up  of  the  limbs ;  and 
both  continued,  at  mtervals,  till  seven 
in  the  morning,  when  they  ceased,  and 
his  extremities  became  colder — of  a  de- 
cided blue  colour ;  the  countenance  op- 
pressed ;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  only  half 
abut*  and  the  child  could  with  difficulty 
be  roused  tu  attention. 

All  of  these  symptoms  had  been  in- 
creasing, and  were  in  existence  at  the 
lime  of  my  visit ;  and,  in  addition,  1 
remarked  the  tongue  covered  \vith  a 
yellowish  brown  crust;  the  praecordia 
tumid,  and  uneasy  when  pressed ;  the 
respiration  oppressed  and  hurried  ;  the 
beart's  beats  quick  and  uneaual;  and 
Ihat  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  had  sunk  to 
a  mere  flutter,  and  could  at  times  not 
be  felt  at  all. 

There  had  been  no  vomiting  dince 
seven  o'clock;  and  the  mother's  im- 
pression was,  there  had  been  no  purg- 
ing, while,  as  she  thought,  the  urine  had 
passed  frequently  without  conscious- 
iMssi  but  as,  on  examining  some  of  the 


wet  things  taken  from  nnder  the  I>ot, 
they  were  strewed  with  flakes  of  a  dinr 
pale  slime,  it  seems  more  probable  tk 
wet  came  from  the  bowels. 

(  ordered  the  assiduous  application  oi 
external  heat  and  friction,  gave  him  ca- 
lomel and  opium  in  repeated  small 
doses — in  the  intervals  a  waria  cardtae 
mixture,  containing  rhubarb  and  mig- 
nesia— and  finally  endeavoured  to  hriu^ 
about  reaction  by  the  use  of  wioe ;  hot 
all  to  no  effect ;  the  child  became  more 
and  more  unconscious — the  breathiB;; 
more  and  more  oppressed — the  circu* 
laiing  action  less  distinct — tbe  face  aod 
hands  more  discoloured — the  nails  at 
last  lookihg  as  if  stained  by  ink — ^ni 
the  temperature  throughout  gradually 
sinking,  till  about  seven  p.m..  whfn  be 
could  no  longer  be  said  to  live.  I  leave 
the  description  of  the  morbid  appearances 
to  one  of  those  present,  and  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  fiABTUtT,  M  J>. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  3,  1832. 


"  Licet  omnibn«,Ucet  etl«m  mihi.dlrnltateiB  ^r- 
tft  Medic*  tueri ;  potestai  modo  veniendl  la  pa^ 
licum  cltfCUcendipeTicttluai  noiirecaM><**>-CicKa«. 


ANOMALOUS  CONSTITUTIOy  Of 

THE  "CENTRAL  BOARD." 
The  events  of  the  past  week  most  hare 
tended  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes 
of  all  but  the  wilfully  blind— those  who 
stand  committed  by  the  over-confidence 
with  which  they  expressed  their  opi- 
nions that  the  malady  which  prevdils  in 
London  was  not  the  cholera — and  thost 
who  find  themselves  in  the  still  more 
awkward  dilemma,  of  having  recorded, 
in  their  prophetic  wisdom,  the  flatteries 
but  fallacious  assurance,  that  tbe  scourge 
of  the  East  would  not  shew  itself  in  tb< 
"  happy  climate !"  of  England,  or  ap« 
pearing  at  all,  would  at  least  assunse  a 
very  subdued  and  mitigated  aspect. 

How  far  a  meretricious  press,  inte- 
rested in  concealment,  may  prostitute 
Itself  for  lucre,  and  how  far  a  credulouf 
public^  ready  of  persuaaion  where  it 
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is  anxious  to  believe,  may  be  mis- 
led, it  would  perhaps  be  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  a  scientific  journal  minotely 
to  inquire ;  but  as  regards  our  own  pro- 
fession, we  hold  the  public  conduct  of 
its  members  to  be  fit  subject  for  our  no- 
tice, and  the  fault  rests  not  with  us  if 
such  notice  must  in  the  present  instance 
he  accompanied  with  animadversion. 
Candour  compels  us  to  acknowledge, 
that  if  the  charges  of  interested  and  un- 
worthy motives  be  lavishly  made  against 
us  by  the  public,  these  accusations  re- 
ceive but  too  much  countenance  from 
•  Che  intemperate  clamour  raided  by  some 
of  our  own  body  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  cholera  in  London ;  and 
even  now  that  the  existence  of  some- 
thing  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is 
mortifying  to  observe  the  disingenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  same  parties  to 
boodwink  the  simple,  by  maintaining 
that  this  something— be  it  what  it  may — 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  cholera.  Instead 
of  co-operating  in  exertions  for  the  gene- 
ral ivelfare  ia  the  hour  of  calamity,  they 
think  only  of  their  own  petty  interests^ 
how  the  fallacy  of  their  boasted  prog- 
nostications may  be  concealed,  and 
their  own  poor  reputations  bolstered 
op  a  little  longer.  They  trust  to  the 
daily  press,  which  has  debased  itself  by 
becoming  the  vehicle  of  their  puffing, 
and  defranded  the  revenue  by  giving 
insertion  to  their  advertisements  in  such 
a  shape  as  to  avoid  paying  the  duty ;  but 
they  trust  to  a  fickle  and  a  worthless  prop 
-^tbe  press  is  already  trimming,  and  will 
probably  soon  treat  them  with  the  con- 
tempt which  it  already  feels  that  they 
deserve.  Of  the  only  portion  of  the 
medical  press  which  has  joined  in  this 
disgraceful  outrage  upon  common' sense, 
it  would  be  easy  to  shew  the  imbecility, 
—but  it  is  useless ;  for  ere  the  words 
which  we  pen  shall  have  reached  our  more 
distant  readers,  the  production  to  which 
they  would  apply,  like  the  reeling  brag- 
gart who  boasts  as  long  as  he  can  arti- 


culate, shall  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
and  this  passing  expression  of  our  con- 
tempt remain  almost  the  only  record  of 
its  existence. 

Turning  from  these  general  observa- 
tions  to  the  .questions  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  malignant  disease  among  us 
naturally  suggest,  we  have  to  remind 
our  readers  that,  in  describing  the  cho- 
lera and  anti-cholera  parties  in  London, 
we  stated  our  impression  that  both  were 
deficient  in  candour,  and  that  neither 
enjoyed  the  confidence  either  of  the  pro- 
fession or  the  public.  The  one  main- 
tain, either  that  no  disease,  except  what 
is  customary,  exists,  or  at  all  events, 
that  the  only  extraordinary  circumstance 
consists  in  the  degree,  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  malady :  the  other  hold,  not  only 
that  the  disease  is  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  that  its  appearance  is  absolutely  re- 
cent, and  is  to  be  dated  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  particular  case""  which  they 
specify.  The  want  of  any  thing  like  a 
temperate  and  rational  investigation  of 
the  subject  by  the  former  party,  we  have 
already  illustrated ;  and  had  it  been 
otherwise,  events  of  recent  occurrence 
(we  allude  to  the  progressive  increase, 
and  to  the  great  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease) unfortunately  render  their  hypo- 
thesis too  palpably  fallacious  to  require 
any  farther  refutation. 

It  is  principally,  therefore,  of  the 
other  party  which  we  purpose  at  present 
to  speak ;  and  it  i?  our  object  to  inquire 
why,  with  truth  on  their  side— at  least 
as  to  the  main  subject  of  debate— they 
have  failed  to  acquire  general  confi- 
dence, and  owe  whatever  hold  they  may 
have  upon  the.  public  mind  rather  to  the 
weakness  of  their  enemies  than  to  their 
own  strength.  It  will,  we  presume,  be 
apparent  that  we  allude  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health ;  and  we  believe  that 
we  are  expressing  the  general  opinion, 
in  offering  our  own— that  it  does  not, 
and  as  at  present  constituted,  never  can, 
command  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
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18  absolutely  Decessary  to  carrying  it» 
recommendations  into  effect,  even  sap- 
posing^  these  to  be  in  themselves  unobjec- 
tionable. If  any  apology  for  oar  remarks 
he  necessary,  we  may  use  the  common 
one  of  all  joarnaltsts,  when  they  are  f^oing 
to  be  censorious,  and  say  that  we  are 
••  nothing,  if  not  critical/'  In  the  pro- 
secution of  our  vocation,  then,  we  shall 
take  leave  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which,  in  our  estimation,  have 
prevented  the  Board  from  meeting  with 
that  cordial  support  which  would  have 
been  so  desirable  in  an  emergency  like 
the  present. 

.  Now,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed,  is 
one  at  which  we  formerly  hinted — we 
mean,  the  elements  of  which  this  body 
V  is  coniposed.  The  circumstance  in  which 
the  Central  Board  is  most  conspi- 
cuously ill-contrived  is  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  medical  men  whom  it  con- 
tains: these  are  three  only — all  con- 
tagionists,  all  militarjr,  all  unacquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  the  lower  orders  in 
this  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. A  due  proportion  of  contagionists 
would  have  been  of  advantage,  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  precaution,  and 
an  admixture  of  army-snrgeons,  to  or- 
ganize the  machinery  necessary  to  co- 
operation, would  have  1>een  desirable; 
but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
dvil  practitioners  will  submit,  with  a 
good  grace  or  a  docile  spirit,  to  the 
governance  of  men,  however  well- 
quatified)  who  unanimously  entertain 
<)pinions  at  variance  with  those  «f  a 
large  proportion  of  their  brethren, 
and  none  of  ^om  belong  to  their 
own  "  order."  This  evil  we  formerly 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the 
strong  measures  just  adopted  to  pro- 
cure returns  of  the  sick,  that  it  has 
both  a  real  and  an  enduring  existence  ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  abated  till  a  certain 
number  of  civil  practitioneni  take  their 
seats  at  the  Board.  Since  our  former 
articles  were  written,  we  have  perused  a 


paper  by  Dr.  Chiiatiaon,  of  EdinVnif^ 
containing  opiniona  so  analogova  u»  our 
own  that  we  cannot  reaist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  them. 

^'  The  medical  profession,  whose  gocnj 
opinion  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
court  and  secure  in  the  present  eiDef> 
gency,  had  a  right  to  expect  tksl,  in  a 
body  intended  to  guide  their  opinions, 
and  perhaps  even  dictate  their  open- 
tions,  they  should  be  represented  bf 
men  whose  names  and  reputation  would 
at  once,  and  without  a  mumaBr,  com- 
mand general  respect.  J  may  appeal 
unhesitatingly  to  my  professional  bre- 
thren to  say,  whether  such  is  the  present 
composition  of  the  Central  Board.  Wttb> 
out  wishing  to  appear,  io  tlie  leaat  de- 
gree, .desirous  of  calling  in  qqeatioii  th« 
respective  merits  of  its  members  in  their 
several  spheres,  I  may  ask»  throo^ 
what  peculiar  merit,  as  shown  by  tfteir 
professional  career,  they  have'  been 
thought. a/oae  worthy  of  beiog  placed 
in  so  prominent  and  responsible  a  sitna- 
tion  ?  Why,  I  repeat,  was  not  a  selec- 
tion added  to  their  number  from  amoojr 
the  many  celebrated  practitioners  of  the 
metropolis — ^of  seniors,  to  gire  weifht 
and  authoritv ;  and  of  juniors,  to  tmpsft 
spirit  to  their  proceedings?'* 

This  appears  to  ua  to  be  predaelf 
what  is  tvanted ;  and  we  would  not  only 
have  some  of  those  who  oocapy  pro- 
minent places  in  public  estimation,  but 
representatives  besides,  from  each  dis- 
trict of  the  town,  consisting  of  bo«pi- 
tal  and  dispensary  physicians ;  the  lat- 
ter especially  would  be  found  extreoaelv 
useful,  as  familiar  with  the  coadHion  of 
the  poor  and  the  localities  of  disease. 

Tlie  members  of  the  Geatral- Board 
seem  to  have  been  conacioQs  of  their 
weakness ;  at  least  this  is  the  roost  na- 
tural way  of  explaining  dse  want  of 
moral  courage  whidi  they  have  dis- 
played. It  will  be  temembertd  that  a 
Jong  periodelapsed,  after  the  ehokra  had 
appeared  in  thesiOrfeh  af  Eogland,  before 
any  kind  of  information  beyond  the  nu- 
merical returns  was  afibnled  to  the 
public.  The  Jt^oe .  cxplanatioli  of  this, 
it  DOW  foUy  appearSf  is  «o  be  aonght. 
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not  in;  any  deiire  to  conceal  useful  ob- 
servations, but  in  havinf?  none  to 
communicate  ;  —  nevertheless,  a  ge- 
neral cry.  for  information  having  been 
raised,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  send 
forth  what  is  called  the  Cholera  Gazette, 
the  contents  of  which  certainly  have 
affprded  an  ample  apology  for  the  back- 
%vardness  of  the  Board  in  bringing  them 
before  the  public.  But  ere  we  proceed 
farther,  we  must  direct  attention  to  the 
plan  of  the  work  in  question.  The  for- 
mer Board,  like  other  bodies  of  a  simi- 
lar-kind, had  published  certain  reports 
made  to  them,  together  with  the 
opinions,  inferences^  and  recommen- 
dations which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
members,  these  data  warranted.  But 
the  Central  Board  have  adopted  quite 
a  different  method,  and  have  issued 
a  non-descript  in  literature,  consist- 
ing of  certain  papers  by  othersi  for 
which  they  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible, and  of  certiun  observations  made 
under  their  sanction,  and  of  course 
containing  their  opinions,  but  for  which 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible. 
This  ingenious  combination  of  acknow- 
ledged control  and  disavowed  respon- 
sibility, has  been  ostensibly  effected  by 
the  employment  of  another  party  to 
edit  their  publication.  How  far  any  one 
so  situated  can  be  looked  upon  otherwise 
Ihan  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Board, 
we  leave  it  for  our  readers  to  decide ; 
merely  remarking,  that  the  few  obser- 
vations which  have  hitherto  been  made 
on  quarantine  and  certain  other  points* 
■are  purely  responsive  to  the  doctrines 
which  emanate  from  the  Council  Office. 
Thus  we  have  the  singular  anomaly 
of  a  public  body  sending  forth,  "  bif 
^yJthnity*'  certain  official  papers, 
together  ivith  sundry  observations  in 
approval  of  their  measures  thereunto 
appended;  but  of  which  tribute  to 
their  own  merits,  be  it  remembered, 
the  Board  expressly  tell  us  they  are  to 
•be  held  entirely  innocent  *, 

*  See  Cholera  Gftzette,  No.  I* 


On  the  pnblicatipn  alluded  to  making 
its  appearance,  the  Lancet  commenced 
a  furious  attack  upon  the  Central 
Board,  accusing  them  of  "  imposture,'^ 
•"  fraud," — «'  obtuseness  of  intellect,"— 
"  perversity  of  prejudice,"  and  "  truly 
scandalous  proceedings*."  At  the 
time  when  these  complimentary,  obser- 
vations were  published,  our  respected 
contemporary,  suspecting  that  the  Cen- 
tral Board  had  fixed  upon  the  gentleman 
Co  conduct  their  publication  who  wa» 
known  to  have  been  employed  by. him 
to  write,  the  articles  on  cholera  for 
the  Lancet,  naturally  apprehended  that 
he  was  about  to  lose  a  valuable  coad<> 
jutor.  When  this  furious  philippie 
against  the  Central  Board  appeared,,  it 
is  evident  that  the  writer  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  liberality  of  ite  members, 
or  contemplate  ev^en  the  possibility  of 
the  same  person  being  suffered  to  con- 
duct the  Cholera  Gazette  and  the.  cor- 
responding department. of  the  Lancet..' 
A  little  time-,,  however,  served  to  shew 
the  injustice  he  offered  them  by  this 
supposition  ;  and,  in  the  very  next  al- 
lusion to  the  subject,,  the  language  .of 
the  bully  wa^  laid  aside^a  totally  dif>- 
ferent  view  prevailed — and  the  Central 
Board  was  spoken  of  with  respect,  while 
the  tone  of  commendation  has  waxed 
warmer  in  each  succeeding  4inmber> 
till  it  has  become  so  apparent  as 
to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  all, 
that  the  Cholera  Gazette  and  the  Lan** 
cet  are  identical  in  sentiment  and  in 
style— the  same  data  being  alluded  to  in 
both,  the  same  inferences  deduced  from 
them,  and  expressed  nearly  in  the  aaine 
language.  Similarity  ao.  striking  of 
facts,  of  opinions,  and  of  diction,  can 
only  receive  one  ratipnal  explanation — 
viz.  that  they  are  the  product  of  one 
pen.  Another  little  fact,  of  impor- 
tance only  as  shewing  the  liberality  of 
the  Board,  is,  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  these  articles  are  attributed  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  ope  of  the 

^     •  Lancet,  Juuary  21,  p.  69^ 
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-districts  of  the  metropolis.  Inallttdingto 
the»e'circaiDstaiice8  there  is  one  point 
with  rej(ard  to  which  we  are  desirous 
not  to  be  misunderstood :  it  is,  that 
«e  do  not  entertain,  or  wish  to 
convey,  any  impression  nnfavoar- 
able  to  the  gfentleman  alluded  to,  in 
consequence  of  the  double  dufies  he 
has  undertaken  t  indeed,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  contemporary  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  their  entire  freedom 
from  any  display  of  that  violent  and 
-vindictive  spirit  which  pervades  the 
compositions  of  the  editor  par  ffxeeU 
ienee.  It  is  simply  and  exclusively 
«8  illustrative  of  the  effect  which  this 
coincidence  has  had  with  regard  to  the 
Board  of  Health  that  we  have  adverted 
to  the  circumstance ;  for  the  result  has 
been,  that  the  whole  of  what  the  Lancet 
has  said,  and  may  say,  in  their  favour, 
18  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  being, 
as  it  is,  but  a  development  and  illustra- 
tion of  opinions  more  concisely  stated 
in  their  own  paper: 

As  an  illustration  of  the  doctrines  pe- 
culiar to  the  above  publications,  and  we 
must  say,  in  our  opinion,  indicative  of 
a  want  of  candour,  we  may  mention 
that  which  fixes  the  date  of  cholera  in 
London  to  its  appearance  in  .John 
James,  who  died  on  the  8tb  ult.,  and 
which  holds  that  Daniel  Barber,  who 
expired  on  the  7th,  after  an  illness  of 
seventeen  hours  {with  blue  skin,  seniie 
eaunUnanee,  cold  breath,  imperceptible 
pulte,  ipatms,  suppreueU  urine,  and  vo- 
fRffifi^  and  purging  of  watery  fluids)*, 
was  cut  off*  by  some  other  disease.  As 
DOW  stated,  though  it  is  done  with  per- 
fect fairness,  this  opinion  appears  little 
short  of  ridiculous ;  noris  this  impression 
much  diminished  by  the  grounds  assigned 
for  it,  which  are  merely  that  the  postmor- 
tem appearances  were  not  identical  with 
those  described  in  the  Cholera  Gazette  as 
''invariably  present."  This  is,  indeed,  to 

*  Sec  Cholera  Ossette,  No.  3. 


split  hairs;  and,  inlaet,  a refereiace  t» 
the  best  authors  will  shew  that  Use  ap- 
pearances, though  ironder  folly  alike,  arc 
not  always  precisely  the  same,  but  vary 
with  the  duration  of  the  illnen  which 
has  proved  fatal,  the  length  of  thae 
which  has  intervened  between  death  aad 
the  pathological  examination,  and  other 
circumstances.    We  believe  to   perfect 
moral  cont iction,  that  if  the  BoanJ  bad 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  cbolen 
in  London  at  the  time  the  cases  of  Bar- 
ber, Sullivan,  or  Webb,  were  reported, 
they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  call 
them  by  that  name ;  and  we  therefore 
r^ard  the  contrary  doctrine  as  a  mere 
piece  of  special  pleading  on  the  part  of 
the  Cholera  Gazette,  and  its  echo,  the 
Lancet. 

To  us  it  appears  that  there  ia  ma^ 
unnecessary  refinement,  if  not    some- 
thing of  affectation,  in  this  attempted 
precision,  and  this  claim  to  soperiority 
of  discrimination.    Cases,  such  as  here- 
after will  receive  the  name  of  cholera,  have 
unquestionably  been  for  some  time  show- 
ing themselves  in  London,  though,  per- 
haps, neither  in  such  numbers,  aor  so 
exquisitely  marked,   as  now;   and  to 
deny  this  appears  to  na  just  as  nncandid, 
as  it  is  to  maintain  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  present  visitation.    The  e|N- 
demic  may,  and,  we  think,  does,  cone 
under  the  description  given  by  some  of 
the  older  writers,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  sporadic  cases  approaching  ta 
it  may  have  been  witnessed,  as  in  the 
singular  malady  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago  at  Clapham,  from  opening  a 
cess-pool :  but  when  we  hear  gentlemen 
gravely  maintaining  that  it  u  nothing 
more  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  London,  we  do  as  Montagoe  did, 
\n  recording  a  story  which  be  did  not 
quite  believe^we  "  chsrge  it  to  the 
conscience  of  him  by  whom  it  is  re- 
lated." 

These  circnmsUnces,  then—the  radical 
defect  in  its  consdUition— the  maidfett 
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liidiacretioii  evinced  in  »ome  of-  its  acU, 
and  something  like  disingenuoasness  in 
others,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
lessen  the  confidence  with  ivbicb  the 
'publtc  roi|;ht  otherwise  have  received 
-the  announcements  emanating  from  a 
Board  of  Health  differently  conducted ; 
4ind  have  led  to  a  spirit  of  opposition 
even  to  their  most  eligible  measures,  so 
chat,  in  fact,  nothing  worth  mentioning 
has  been  dene  towards  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  malady.  In  conse- 
/qnence  of  these  impressions,  a.  public 
meeting  of  medical  practitioners,  it  is 
.aaid,  is  to  be  called  together  (see  a 
better  signed  Londinensis,  at  page  838), 
with  a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  present 
«tate  of  the  metropolis ;  bat  from  such 
proceeding,  if  it  take  place,  we  appre- 
hend that  little  benefit  will  accrue,  the 
recent  system  of  quackery  to.  which  the 
occasion  has  given  rise  having  rendered 
the  respectable  part  of  the  profession 
unwilling  to  interfere.  The  only  re- 
medy that  suggests  itself  to  us,  is 
the  immediate  addition  to  the  finard 
4»f  Health  of  ten  or  twelve  hospital  and 
dispensary  physicians  of  established  re- 
putation, whose  names  would  have  that 
weight  with  the  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic which  the  present  Board  does  not 
possess,  and,  as  now  constituted,  never 
can  obtain. 


CHOLERA  VARIETIES. 

Wa  have  learnt  various  detached  cir- 
comstances  connected  with  cholertf, 
which  are  perhaps  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  recorded,  though  scarcely  of  im- 
pof tance  enough  to  form  separate  ar- 
ticles. 

Choierm  iEfof/ii>a/«.— Among  these, 
that  in  8t.  Giles's,  under  the  direction' 
of  Dr.  R.  Pinckard,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  efficiently  got  up  of  those 
which  have  as  yet  been  prepared.  The 
arrangements  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  the  officers  aott  Kcalons.    We  also 


hear  very  favourably  of  the  one  oppo- 
site Bedlam. 

Skiiful  I^rognosii.'^A  medical  man— - 
of  course  a  non-believer  in  cholera— 
visited  the  St.  Giles's  hospital  twa  days 
ago,  where  he  found  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  latter  convalescent,  having 
recovered  under  the  use  of  a  musturd 
emetic,  followed  by  stimulants  simulta- 
neously  with  external  heat.  The 
woman,  he  said,  "  bad  nothing  the 
matter  with  her,  and  as  to  the  man,  the 
same  would  very  soon  be  the  case  with 
him."  The  former  opinion  was  nearly 
true,  and  the  latter  proved  entirely  so, 
for  in  ten  minutes,  after  this  happy 
prognosis  had  been  given,  the  pf^tient 
was  dead. 

Injections  into  tie  Fetiis.— Delpech, 
who  has  been  in  Scotland  for  some 
time,  has  tried  the  effect  of  injecting 
a  solution  of  opium  into  the  veins  in 
cholera.  It  has  not  been  attended  with 
any  benefit.  It  will  be  perceived  b)  the 
letter  of  our  indefatigable  correspondent 
in  that  city  that  galvanism  has  also 
failed. 

Contagion  ?tOut  readers  are  aware 
that  two  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in. 
St.  Pancras  last  week:  one  of  the 
bearers  employed  in  carrying  the  bodies 
to  the  grave  was  seized  with  the  disease 
on  Wednesday.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  so  far  as  our  information  at  pre- 
sent extends,  it  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  trace  any  chain  of  connexion 
between  the  patients;  but  it  b  to  be 
lept  in  mind  that  this  often  happens  in 
diseases  acknowledged  to  be  contagious, 
—as  small-pox. 

ChoUroid  Cuffs.— Many  cases  of 
something  like  cholera  are  to  be  met 
with.  All  the  family,  save  one,  of  the 
boy  who  died  in  Marylebone  have  had 
diarrhcea.  A  physician  informed  us 
that  he  went  down  the  river  a  few  days 
ago  to  the  floating  hospital.  All  the 
cholerfi  patients  were  dead.  He  return- 
ed also  by  water,  the  day  being  cold  and 
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nw, '  He»w&8  seized  soon'  after  vrith  a 
peculiar  and  very  unpleasant  sensation 
fn  the  chest,  implicating  the  breathing 
-and  circniation.  The  heart's  action  was 
so  enfeebled  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
perceived,  and  the  pulse  was  so  weak 
and  flatterin|2^  that  it  could  with  difficulty 
be  felt  at  all.  He  was  in  this  state  at 
the  College  meeting  on  Monday  even- 
ing, without  the  appearance  of  any  mo- 
ral impression  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon. Dr.  Bnrne  said  at  the  Medical 
Society  the  other  evening  that  he 
doubted  whether  any  one  who  had 
visited  a  cholera  patient  could  sleep  next 
night  for  spasms,  and  evidently  spoke 
from  personal  experience.  Are  these 
circumstances  to  be  attributed  to  mala- 
ria ,  infection,  or  moral  causes  ? 

Mortality  from  Cholera,^We  have 
DO  doubt  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
London  is  very  much  over-estimated,  be- 
cause many  cases  wherein  recovery  has 
occurred  have  not  been  reported  at  all. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  up 
to  the  end  of  last  week  the  nnmber  of 
deaths  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were 
under  that  which  preceded.  During  the 
week  ending  February  14th,  the  deaths 
were  479;  and  during  that  ending 
February  20th,  only  385,  being  a  de- 
crease of  94.  At  Rotfaerhithe  the  deaths 
last  week  amounted  only  to  7 ;  but  the 
week  before  they  had  been  14 ;  the  ave- 
rage number  is  12.  We  have  heard 
some  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
above,  but  this  is  rather  premature. 

MorttUiiy  among  Hones. — At  Lime- 
house  there  is  a  large  brewery,  (Tay- 
lor's,  we  believe)  at  which  not  fewer 
than  twelve  horses  lately  died  of  some 
rapid  but  obscure  febrile  disease,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  the  cases  of  cholera  which 
have  been  recorded  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

ChoUra  at  Ciapkam  in  1828.— Our 
readers  will  find  in  our  first  volume 
an  accottot  by  Dr.  Chambers  of  an 


irmption  of  diolera  in  a  school  as 
Clapfaam,  apparently  from  openloi^  & 
cess-pool.  Twenty  boys  were  takeo  ill; 
one  died  in  three  hours,  and  another  ia 
twenty-four.  We  have  a  d  rawio|f  of  ibf 
appearances  found  in  the  intestioes  after 
death ;  they  are  peculiar,  and  ideniica! 
with  those  found  in  the  boy  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  of  cholera  in  James  Street. 
The  drawing  of  the  duodenum  from  the 
boy  at  Clapham  might  serve  for  that  of 
the  child  in  Marylebone,  (see  the  letters 
6f  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Hope  in  the 
present  nnmber.) 

OrtUr  to  Report  Casei^^-The  follow- 
ing  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council.    After  continuing  the   Boardi 
of  Health  at  present  constituted,  it  is 
added,  **  And  it  is  further  ordered,  that 
'every  practitioner  of  medicine  within 
every  city,  town,  or  district,  in  which 
every  such  Board  of  Health  b,  or  shall 
be  constituted,  by  order  of  the  Lords, 
and    others    of  His   Majesty's    Privy 
Council,  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required 
and  commanded,  to  make  to  such  Board 
a  d^Iy  report  under  his  hand,  contain- 
ing a  numerical  report  of   all  cases, 
deaths,  and  recoveries,  of  every  person 
attended  by  such  medical  practitioner 
who  may  be  affected  with  the  said  dis- 
ease; or  with  any  other  disease  anywise 
resembling  the  same.    And  all  meilical 
practitioners  who  .shall  neglect,  or  omit 
to  make  any  such  return  at  the  time,  or 
in  the  manner  or  form  required  by  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city,  town,  or 
district  in  which  they  reside,  or  in  which 
the  patient  they  attend  resides,  or  who 
shall,  in  such  return,  wilfully  make  any 
fialse  statement,  are  hereby  warned  and 
admonished,    that  the   penalties    and 
punishments  consequent  upon  any  such 
disobedience  to  thb  order,  and  to  the 
provisions  of  the  before^^nentioned  act 
of  parliament,  will  forthwith  be  en- 
forced against  them." 

We  presume  that  the  case  of  Colonel 
(Evans,  who  presented  what  has  been 
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caDed  (though  not  quite  hlrlfytht  no- 
ebolera  petition,  will  be  reported.  He 
was  seized  on  Monday  ni^ht  with  symp- 
toDDs  very  much  "  resembling  the 
same."  If  he  had  fallen  down  at  St. 
Stephen's,  instead  of  the  Athenaeum, 
the  "  sense"  of  the  House  would  ?ery 
speedily  have  been  taken  on  the  subject 
of  contagion.  We  suspect  he  would 
hare  been  in  the  minority. 


-  MaUdy  with  the  Plague  tf  the  2>- 
vant.  By  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

This  didsertation,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  account  in  an  early  number, 
was  received  with  much  applause;  and 
on  the  motion  of  the  President,  thanks 
were  voted  to  the  very  reverend  author. 


WESTMINSTER  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Thb  pupils  of  the  Medical  School  at 
this  Institution  gave  a  public  dinner  to 
thdr  Professors,  at  the.  Freemason's 
Tavern,  on  the  24th  ult.  when  about 
130  gentlemen  were  present.  Mr. 
Eisdell  took  the  Chair.  The  usual 
routine  of  toasts  was  gone  through, 
and  some  rather  hyperbolical  displays 
of  oratory  made,— but  which  we  cannot 
aflford  space  to  record. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Monday,  Feb.  27, 1832. 

8ia  H.Halforo,  Bart.,  President,  in  the 
Cbair. 


A  VBRT  brilliant  assemblage  met  to 
grace  this,  the  first  evening  meeting  of 
the  season.  Among  the  distinguished 
visitors  present,  we  noticed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  iJean 
ef  Westminster,  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor,  &c. 
The  President,  as  soon  as  the  com- 

riy  were  arranged,  rose  and  said,  that 
pursuing  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  on  former  seasons,  of  reading 
on  these  evenings  papers  which  tended 
to  adorn  medicme  with  literature,  he 
was  proud  of  being  able  to  introduce, 
as  an  associate  of  their  classic  toils,  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  who  had  fa- 
voured them  on  the  present  occasion 
with  a  learned  paper.  Sir  Henry  then 
proceeded  to  read-— 

Some  Obtervations  on  the  Plague   of 
Athens;  with  a  Comparison  of  that 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
This  doubt  about  cholera  or  no  cholera 
is  to  me  more  tormenting  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  It  was  with  this  impression 
that  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  that  ofifered  of  procur- 
ing the  most  ample  and  able  information 
on  the  subject.  So  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment from  the  Westminster  Society  in 
a  Times  of  last  week,  1  rode  up  to  town 
on  Saturday,  and  just  reached  the  old 
scene  of  some  of  my  former  troubles— 
the  Hunterian  school,  in  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion ;  jn- 
deedt  I  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  ifor 
changing  my  dress  j  and  full  booted  and 
spurred  as  1  was,  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  museum— a  confession  which  I 
humbly  hope  will  serve  for  my  apology 
for  intruding  so  cavalierly  among  so  po- 
lite an  audience.  Well,  sir,  but  to  the 
point.  I  listened  to  Dr.  Epps  (who  was 
on  his  legs  when  I  went  in)  with  consi- 
derahle  attention.  He  went  un  very 
fluently,  and  confidently ;  but  I  an. 
sorry  to  say,  i  can  put  but  little 
faith  in  his  account  of  the  appearanpe 
of  cholera  in  London.  Dirt,  destitution, 
and  dram -drinking,  may  make  a  .very 
pretty  alliteration,  but  they  will  not 
prove  to  be  matters  of  fact  when  sum- 
moned up  to  form  a  groundwork  for 
the  present  novel  phenomenon— novel, 
certainly  it  is,  whether  a  nova  pestis  or 
not ;  for  I  would  merely  ask,  was  there 
over  an  epidemic  known  in  this  part  of 
the  world  more  distinctly  marked,  or  so 
uniformly  severe  ?  As  for  the  supposed 
dirt  and  destitution  of  the  infected  dis- 
tricts, those  who  know  these  localities 
well,  can  vouch  fur  their  never  having 
been  more  cleanly  nor  comfortable 
within  the  memorv  of  man :  much  less 
they  undoubtedly  have  often  been. 
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I  am  my«elf,  sir,  rather  "anaccas- 
tomed  to  public  speaking:,"  or  I  should 
have  risen  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
«*  who  had  just  $at  down."  However, 
I  believe  if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  iK)t 
ha?e  succeeded  in  gettini;  a  heariiij( ;  for 
up  rose,  as  hy  a  cue,  another  speaker  on 
the  paine  side — Dr.  Webster. 

A  foreii^n  (reiitleinan,  whose  name  I 
could  not  learn,  next  proceeded  to  read 
some  cases  and  postmortem  examina- 
tions which  he  had  noted  at  one  of  the 
cholera  stations ;  but  the  detail  appear- 
ing likely  to  be  len^^thy,  the  society  was 
growin^r  impatient,  and  the  chairman 
was  about  to  cut  short  the  foreign  Dr. 
when  a  voice,  with  a  strong  peculiar  into- 
nation, uttered  oracularly,  "  that's  an 
important  case,"  and  the  narrator  was 
permitted  to  proceed. 
-     When  he  had  done,  a  Dr.  Sigmond, 
'who  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,   and  that 
Hippocrates,  and  Areiseus,  and  Syden- 
ham, were  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  cholera,  rose  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in 
one  of  the  cases  just  related  by   the 
foreitrn  member.    The  patient,  he  said, 
with  great  gravity,  was  "  one  of  those 
unfortunate  females  who  live  dependent 
on  the  public  caprice,"  (a  periphrasis 
which,  by  the  way,  excited  a  general 
smile):  this  woman  was  actually  iu  a 
state  of  starvation — ^iiad  eaten  nothing 
but  potatoes  for  some  time^and  for  the 
week  preceding  her  death  had  had  no- 
thing to  subsist  on  except  a  penny  loaf, 
which  the  poor  creature  shared  with  her 
husband.    But,  unfortunately  for  Dr. 
Sigmond's  pathetic  story,  a  Mr.  Hooper 
completely  spoiled  it.    He  told  the  so- 
ciety that  he  had  dissected  the  woman 
''In  question,  and  so  far  from  presenting 
any  appearances  of  starvation,  she  had 
a  thick  layer  of  fat  on  the  muscles  of 
her  abdomen — was  plump  generally — 
not  even  was  her  visage  contracted,  and 
'  in  her  stomach  and  bowels  were  fouud 
a  Quantity  of  raisin-stones. 

t  had  much  curiosity,  sir,  to  hear  Dr. 
James  Johnson  giving  his  views  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  with  reference 
to  the  disease  in  London.  I  had  never 
heard — though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  often 
heard  of,  this  gentleman  before;  and 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that 
his  was  the  nssal  intonation  which  1  hava 
just  now  alluded  to.  The  opinions  of 
Dr.  Johnson  J  was  already  acqaamted 


with,  espeeiaUy  his  notioni  about '   ^^»- 
tingent  contagion,"   and  hit  *'  eartJky 

exhalations,"    and    his    asaertiona    of 
•*  how  he  had  seen  this  very  cholera  ia 
India  seven  and  twenty  years  ago/*  Slc. 
All  this  I  had  picked  up  from  a  series  of 
letters  of  his  (but  rather  abruptly    ter- 
minated) in  the  Courier ;  and  it  waa.  I 
can  assure  you,  sir,  with  no  small  satis- 
faction that  J  notv  found  ojyself  io  pre- 
sence of  this  "  eminent  authority.  * '    It 
was  not  long,  however,  until  I  perceived 
that  he  had  a  curious  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  in  an  argument.     He  dealt 
wholly    in   cool   announcements,    and 
dogmatic  statements,  backed  with  cer- 
tain  pledges    of  his    veracity,    which 
seemed  to  be  extremely  ridiculous,  bat 
exceedingly  familiar  iu  his  mouth.     Ue 
had  visited  most  of  the  cases — I  am  not 
sure  biit  he  said  oli^now  In  Loufloa, 
and  "  upon  my  hotuntr,'^  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  I  could  not  discover  in  them  any 
foreign  or  unusual  symptom."     He  bad 
been  in  India,  he  reminded  the  society, 
seven    and    twenty    years    ago,     (aod 
"  practised   there  by'  sea,"  as   an   old 
gentleman  added  presently  after)  and 
comparing  the  disease  in  London  with 
what  he  had  seen   in  India ;  "  upon  my 
word  and  honour,*'  exclaimed  the  Doc- 
tor,   this    is  not  the  Indian  cholera." 
And  with  respect  to  the  contagiousness 
of  this  London  cholera,  he  had  examined 
very  carefully  into  the  proofs  for  and 
against  it,  and    "  so  help   me  God," 
swore  the  Doctor,  "  I  have  not  l>een 
able  to  trace  out,  iu  connexion  with  it, 
a  sinj^le  case  of  contagion  V 

This  was,  no  doubt,  in  ihe  highest  de- 
gree  convincing,  and  seemed  to  settle 
the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  many 
who  were  present.  But  I  must  confess 
I  was  far  from  being  prepared  to  find 
so  lively  a  representative  of  my  loid 
Peter  in  the  respectable  editor  of  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

I  cannot  say,  sir,  upon  the  whole,  that 
I  am  much  satisfied  with  myself  for 
having  come  to  town  upon  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase;  though  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  came  up  again  for  the  ad- 
journed discussion  on  Saturday  night 
next.  Auother  trial  may  be  more  tole- 
rable. I  make  bold,  meantime,  to  tead 
you  these  hasty  memoranda,  as  you 
formerly,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  did  me  the  favour  of  inserting 
some  other  notes  of  mine,  and  as  I  in- 
fer f^oui  the  remarks  in  your  last  nom- 
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ber  that  you  do  not  intend  to  give  rejp^ 

)«r  reports  of  the  proeeedingB  of  which 

1  have  here  attempted  to  supply  a  sketch. 

Believe  me,  ever. 

Your  very  obedient  servant. 

Rustic  U8. 

Wthnny  27th,  1833. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
Thb  great  reM)ectability  of  your  cor- 
respondents, Air.  Todd  and  Dr.  Wayte» 
induces  me  to  address  you  once  more 
on  this  subject.  It  appears  that  these 
gentlemen  take  a  violent  objection  to 
my  proposal,  to  make  anatomy  legal 
only  in  licensed  :fchools. 

1  he  special  object  for  legislation  in 
the  matter  before  us,  is  the  protection 
of  the  public ;  first,  from  the  hand  of 
the  assassin ;  secondly,  from  that  of  the 
uneducated  practitioner  of  surgerjr. 

There  are  many  things  so  desirable 
in  an  abstract  view,  that  a  comjpromise 
appears  inadmissible:  hence  it  may 
aeem  to  those  uho  know  its  i.mportance, 
that  the  pursuit  of  anatomy  stiould  be 
without  constraint  or  limit ;  but  this,  I 
maintain,  is  incompatible  wiih  the  pub- 
Jic  safety.  8uch  an  arrangement  would 
render  impracticable  the  main  provision 
of  the  bill^the  employment  of  inspec- 
tors. Suppose  any,  or  every  medical 
man  at  liberty  to  practise  dissection  in 
bis  own  house,  what  becomes  of  this 
safeguard  i  After  what  has  recently 
passed,  ifo  medical  man  would  be  safe 
from  the  insults  of  the  populace,  placed 
in  the  very  sinister  position  of  attending 
a  patient,  obtaining  possession  of  his 
bo<ly,  whether  claimed  or  unclaimed, 
and  then  privately  dissecting  it,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  formal  certificate, 
and  a  special  register  of  it,  by  a  respon- 
sible officer.  But  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  the  objection  is  hypothetical— that 
not  five  in  five  hundred  would  dissect  at 
home,  were  every  facility  granted.  It  is 
said  that  surgeons  in  general  practice, 
and  remote  situations,  are  so  seldom 
called  upon  to  operate,  that  thereiore 
their  anatomy  needs  refreshing.  This 
argument  tells  t)oth  ways;  for  where 


occasions  are  few,  preparation  to  meet 
them  is  indolent  in  proportion ;  and,  in 
the  present  era  of  society,  that  which 
is  of  frequent  requisition  is  always  easy 
of  attainment.  But  when  these  gentle- 
men speak  of  cases  which  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  offer  no  alternative,  such  as 
strangulated  hernia,  &c.  they  commit  a 
strange  oversight ;  in  their  zeal  for  ana- 
tomy they  overlook  surgery,  or  the  uie 
of  anatomy ;  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
parts  only,  but  of  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing operations,  derived  from  the  habi- 
tual practice  of  them,  that  is  required ; 
it  is  the  latter  more  than  the  former  at- 
tainment of  which  men  so  situated 
stand  in  need.  Anatomy,  it  is  presum- 
ed, they  have  once  learned ;  operative 
snrgery  they  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  learning.  But  if  their  anatomy  be  at 
fault,  and  they  are  anxious  to  refresh  it, 
do  not  postmortem  inspections  afford 
excellent  opportunities  ?  They  are  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  licenses. 
Tbe^e  investigations  of  one  region  at  a 
time,  may  be  as  minute,  and  as  frequent, 
as  their  engagements  permit ;  and  I  wilf 
venture  to  add  most  beneficial,  without 
inroading  upon  professional  duties,  or 
the  feelings  of  society.  If,  indeed,  their 
actual  knowledge  of  parts  be  so  defi- 
cient as  to  require,  for  conscience  as 
well  as  reputation  *s  sake,  that  they 
should  return  to  school,  it  may  be  au 
individual  hardship,  but  it  is  a  public 
duty,  which  they  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  resist.  In  short,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment fur  licensed  schools  is  furnished 
by  these  very  complainants,  since  the 
resort  to  them  in  the  first  instance,  fur 
solid  and  well-methodized  instruction, 
will  be  a  paramount  obligation,  and 
men  will  not  settle  in  practice  content 
to  pick  up  their  anatomy  by  hook  or  bf 
crook  as  they  go  alon^. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  strength  of 
my  conviction  of  the  indispensableness 
of  anatomy  to  a  surgeon  $  but  it  should 
be  taught  by  competent  persons,  in  pro- 
perly appointed  places,  and  conducted 
with  such  observances  as  its  importance, 
the  dignity  of  its  objects,  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  safety,  and  professional 
respectability,  demand.  No  honest  vo- 
tary of  the  profession  will  object  to  pay 
the  price  that  such  stipulations  exact. 
As  to  the  hard  epithets,  "  mohopoliz- 
ing,"  "  narrow- minded,''  "illiberal," 
&c.  not  meaning  to  appropriate,  I  do 
not  notice  them. 
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PROPOSED  PUBLIC  MSEHNG. 


I  have  DOW  done  with  the  subject.. 
My  motives  ia  ventaring'  to  offer  my 
opinion  were — first,  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  bill  nuw  before  Parliament  is 
no  security  against  crime ;  secondly,  an 
unwillingness  to  lose  a  fair  opportunity 
of  setting  the  character  and  claims  of 
the  profession  before  the  public  in  their 
true  light. 

So  rar  from  liemi^  an  exclosionist  in  < 
principle,  or  object'ng  to  a  multiplicity 
of  schools,  providing  always  for  their 
due  qualification,  I  should  hail  the  day 
with  pleasure,  when  every  principal 
market  town  in  the  kingdom  had  its 
anatomical  as  well  as  its  grammar 
school. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Travkrs. 

BrnUm^traet,  Feb.  29, 1882. 


COPY  OP  THE  PETITION, 

Signed  by  73  Medienl  Men,  tmd  pre* 
tented  to  the  H&use  of  CotmMm  by 
Colonel  Evan»t  o»  Tkvnditu  the  22d 
ofFtl 


nal  (jnmntane  would  heneeforlh  be  dk- 
continued,  shewing  one  good  effieci,  mS 

leastj  Of  petitioning. 

OnB  OF  THB  FllTITIOlfSmS. 

Febrttar7  2S^iaS2. 


Thb  humble  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  residing  in 
London,  sheweth. 

That  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  rt- 
spectfuUy  to  approach  your  honourable 
House,  to  pray  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  nature  and  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  a  disease  said  to  be  new  in  this 
country,  and  which  at  present  causes  so 
much  alarm  in  the  public  mind. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
As  considerable  misapprehension  exists 
in  the  profession,  as  well  as  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  retrarding  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  but  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  same,  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
should  be  known ;  and  yon  will  there- 
fore oblige  the  petitioners  by  inserting 
the  above  in  your  next  number.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  on  this 
occasion  the  important  announcement 
was  made  by  Government,  that  all  inter- 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medieml 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Althougb  f  join  in  the  very  gtnenl 
feeling  of  attention  and  admiration  ex* 
cited  by  your  leading  article  of  last 
week,  yet  you  would  not  have  lieard 
from  me  upon  the  subject,  had  I  not  a 
ipiee  of  remonstrance  to  commaairaie 
to  you.  This,  you  know,  is  the  wnj  of 
the  world,  and  I  therefore  «xpect  my 
compliment  to  pass  as  a  safficient  in- 
troduction to  my  further  remark 9. 
Your  <'  little  men,  but  out  in  all  we^ 
then**  are,  whatefer  mmf  b9W#4«'fhe 
contrary,  the  esly  para— ■  wiio'  tv  the 
prnbllc  stand  fortli  to  lescue  the  pmfe9« 
sion  from  the  opprobrium  of  InartiYity 
and  carelessness :  despised,  ami,  if  yon 
please,  despicable  as  their  efforts  Iwve 
been,  they  are  yet  preferable  to  the 
death-like  stillness  of  the  *  gremt  ^mu  P 

On  the  score,  too,  of  discordance  and 
difference  of  opinion,  although  it  h  both 
ludicrous  and  lamentaltle  to  see  the  ex- 
tremes— one  man  describing  cholera  as 
a  new  creation,  grisly  and  irresiatible  aa 
the  monster  of  Frankenstein,  while 
another  would' pertuade  as  that  we  bare 
been  labouring  simply  under  an  attack 
of  blue  devile-^yet  this  Collision  1  pre- 
fer  to  an  inflexible  and  factious  adhe- 
rence to  any  one  opinion  or  theory. 
No  breach  of  delicacy  and  eonrtesy  wjU 
be  committed  if  I  join  you  in  expressing 
my  hope  that  some  investigation  of  this 
mattct  will  ere  long  take  place  by  a  se- 
lect body,  composed  of  men  more  con- 
versant with  the  varying  epidemics  of 
our  country,  and  more  known  to  the 
metropolitah  profession  and  public,  than 
the  present  Board  of  Health.  Our  an^o 
dent  '^  pastors  and  masters,'*  the  lead- 
ing men  in  departments  of  the  art  of 
healing — our  popular  lecturers,  the  act- 
ing men  at  prisons  and  fever  ]iospital9» 
and  the  visiting  atteirdaots  at  dispensn- 
ries,  should  have  a  voice  in  this  mhtter« 
the  materials  for  thinking,  aoeomulated 
how  from  every  quarter,  shonld  be  ob» 
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tained  tbroup^h  the  iD'mds  of  men  of 
e?ecy  mode' of  tUiokinjf,  if  such  a  pom- 
binatiun  could  be  effected. 

And  bow,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this 
committee  of  criticism  be  electi^d?  I 
see  but  one  way,  free  from  all  re- 
proach of  partiality  and  prejudice— to 
call  a  public  meeting  of  the  profession, 
not  to  deliberate,  for  that  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  elect  and  sanction  a 
competent  and  sufficient  jurist  or  sub- 
committee, to  draw  up  a  report ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  to  refer  back  to  ano- 
ther public  meeting,  to  report  progress 
and  receive  fresh  instructions.  1  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  such  a  course 
of  proceeding,  though  likely  to  meet  on 
the  threshold  with  some  opposition, 
would  in  the  end  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  Let  me  he  understood  to  mean 
a  public  meeting,  entered  upon  without 
plf»dge  or  party-spirit,  and  where  the 
majority  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
crush,  any  thing  like  cabal  or  unfair 
dealing.^-Yours, 

LONDINBNSIS. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Friday,  Feb.  17,  1833. 

Whitlock  Nicholl,  M.D.,  Vicb- Presi- 
dent, IN  THE  Chair. 


"  On  VoltU'EUetric  and  Magneto- Electric 
Induction*** 

Mr.  Far  ADA  y  this  ereoing  gave  a  Tery 
lucid  summaTy  of  his  **  Recent  retearrhei  in 
^'oitO' Electric  and  Magneto- Electric  Induc- 
tion" researches  which  would  have  stamped 
bim  as  a  first-rate  experimental  philosopher, 
even  had  ha  been  hitherto  unknown.  These 
ohaervations  followed  very,  opportunely  the 
exposition  given  last  Friday  by  Dr.  Ritchie 
of  bis  views  of  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
in  wLich  there  is  much  that  is  novel  and 
much  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Faraday  c6mmenced  his  experimen- 
tal illustrations  by  giving  a  few  apposite  ex- 
amples of  ordinary  electric  induction,  shew- 
ing that  the  phenomena  are  produced  nei- 
ther by  the  addition  nor  subtraction  of  any 
thing,  but  by  the  disturbance  of  the  electri- 
city which  the  body  acted  on  inherently 
poisetses.  He  next  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate the  analogy  that  exists  between  the 
intermittent  sparks  of  common,  and  the  con- 
tinoed  jpark  of  voltaic  electricity.  This  led 
him  to  the  proof  that  electric  phenomena 


mighiba  induced  by  the  galvoDMiB  battsty 
as  well  aa  by  the  ordinary  electric  machine ; 
and  the  apparatua  which  he  haa  devised  fev 
this  purpose  diaplays  great  ingenuity  laad 
philosophical  acumen.  A  coil  c^  wire^  saoh 
as  is  used  for  fonning  magnets  by  electricity, 
has  another  wire  coiled  round  the  same  mo- 
diolus, but  not  any  where  in  contact,  so  that 
the  helix  is  formed  of  two  spiral  wires; 
throngh  one  of  these  a  current  of  voltaso 
electricity  is  sent,  and  the.  other,  which  ia 
unconnected  with  the  galvanic  pile,  is  con- 
nected with  another  hehx,  in  tka  hoUow  of 
which  a  small  rod  of  iron,  or  piece  of  wire, 
such  as  artificial  magnets  are  made  of,  is 
placed,  and  then  the  voUa-tUctnc  induction, 
from  the  galvanized  to  the  non-galvanised 
spiral  of  the  double  helix  is  rendered  mani- 
fest by  the  non-magnetic  wire  in  the  distant 
helix  being  rendered  magnetic  ll»e  same 
very  curious  and  important  pbenomeoan  was 
also  rendered  evident  by  a  newly-inventad 
instrument  called  a  galvanometer. 

To  establbh  the  course  of  the  voltaic  in- 
fluence, or  as  Mr.  F.  expressed  it,  the  current^ 
he  shewed  a  very  beautiful  experiment^  in 
which  two  magnets  ware  made  from  iron 
wires  by  introducing  them  aiteniately  into  a 
helix,  the  one  when  the  connexion  with  the 
voltaic  pile  was  complete,  and  the  other  at 
the  moment  of  the  circuit  being  broken* 
when  the  ends  thus  introduced  were  found 
to  have  opposite  poles,  indicating  the  for* 
ward  progress,  and  the  return  of  this  mys« 
terious  power. 

Satisfactory  aa  the  above  evidence  must 
be  admitted  to  be  of  the  point  in  question, 
Mr.  F.  did  not  rest  content  with  what  wonJd 
have  satisfied  almost  any  body  else,  but  aa 
he  had  shewn  the  reslity  of  volta-electric  in- 
duction, and  the  formation  of  magnets  being 
ind-jced  by  voltaic  electricity,  he  reversed 
the  experiments,  and  made  magnets  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  investigation,  and  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  informed  his  much  interested 
auditory,  in  obtaining  from  them  a  spark, 
similar  to  the  spark  of  common  and  galvanic 
electricity.  A  more  beautiful  and  philoso- 
phic series  of  experiments  we  have  never 
witnessed,  and  minute  and  delicate  as  were 
some  of  the  manipulations,  the  operator, 
even  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  large  and 
crowded  theatre,  was  eminently  successful 
in  rendering  nearly  the  whole  visible  and 
intelligible  to  almost  every  one. 

At  the  clore  of  the  demonstration,  Mr. 
Marsh,  of  Woolwich,  exhibited  his  very 
powerful  magnetic  apparatus,  in  which,  by  a 
current  of  voltaic  electricity,  conveyed  from 
a  pile  contained  in  a  vessel  not  larger  than  a 
half-pint  mug,  so  powerful  a  magnet  was 
formed  that  it  suspended  between  five  and 
six  hundred  weight,  and  had  the  weights 
been  put  carefully  into  the  scale,  it  not  im- 
probably would  have  sustained  moch  more. 
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Now  as  thif  tramendotu  power,  formed  from 
a  battery  contained  in  so  smaJl  a  compau, 
can  be  immediately  annihilated  by  breaking 
the  circuit,  and  immediately  restored  by  re- 
newing the  contrast,  it  does  seem  to  os  that 
the  suggestion  of  an  eminent  professor  pre- 
sent mav  not  be  without  its  importance,  rix, 
that  such  a  force  might  be  used  as  a  mecha- 
nical power.  We  grant  that  its  application 
to  machinery  may  be  difficult,  but  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  the  application  of  steam 
was  formerly  ;  and  if  it  can  be  so  applied, 
bow  vast  the  advantage,  for  how  manageable 
would  the  agent  be !  "  Knowledge  is 
power,*'  we  repeat  for  the  hundredth  time, 
for  of  a  truth  this  apophthegm  of  Bacon  can 
never  become  a  truism. 

In  the  library  we  noticed  "  numerous  do- 
mestic," and  other  articles  brought  by 
Captain  Lyon  from  the  Esqaimauz  country, 
and  original  drawings  made  by  the  same 
gentleman  during  his  travels  in  those 
northern  regions.* 

Some  very  elegant  models  of  plants, 
greatly  magnified,  shewing  the  natural  struc* 
ture,  and  various  stages  of  vegetable  meta- 
morphosis, were  placed  upon  the  table  by 
Professor  Burnett,  of  King's  College ;  and 
Barou  Drais  wss  also  present,  to  add  to  the 
intellectual  entertainment  of  the  evening,  by 
explaining  in  person  bis  very  curious  tachy- 
graphical  machine,  which,  however,  we  had 
not  time  to  examine,  and  of  the  capabilities 
of  which  we  cannot,  therefore,  particularly 
speak. 

The  announcement  for  Friday,  24th  inst. 
is  "  0»  (^  Genius  of  Extemporaneout  Poets, 
Mid  on  the  Art  of  ImpromuUion,  by  an  Italian 
Jmprovisaton," 
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Mr.  Lawrence  ix  tbb  Chair. 


Tbb  last  two  evenings  of  meeting  (February 
14th  and  38th)  were  occupied  by  the  read- 
ing of  a  paper  on  Diteaies  of'  the  Larynx  and 
Trachea,  requiring  Bronch*ftomy,  mth  prac' 
tical  tuggestion*  relative  to  that  operation^  by 
Mr.  Wood,  late  house-surgeon  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. On  Tuesdsy  last  there  was  a 
most  respectable  attendance  of  members, 
to  hear  the  practical  part  of  the  paper  read  : 
the  venerable  Dr.  Babington  was  present, 
and  took  an  animated  part  in  the  discussion. 
However,  we  mast  postpone  our  re|)ort  until 
the  paper  is  concluded,  which  will  be,  we 
nnderstfind,  on  the  next  night  of  meeting. 

On  Tueodiy,  Mirch  Ist,  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  Society  for  the  year  ensuing. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON, 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OP  FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  t,  185S. 


New  cases  since  oar  last  report* 
Deaths  
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NOTICE. 

A  notice  of  the  letter  from  Edinburgh, 
about  the  esses  of  cholera,  was  prepared,  bat 
by  some  oversight  omitted  to  be  sent  to  presa 
till  too  late.     It  shall  be  inserted  next  week. 

W.  WiLSONf  PrinUr,  t7,  Sklancr^SkrECtt  Loodoii. 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE ; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Univenity, 
By  Da.  Elliotson. 

Part  I. — Lect»7R«  XXIII. 
The  mbfeet  of  Fever  continued, 

I  VTAB  speaking,  gentlemen,  at  the  laist  lec- 
ture, of  certain  affections  which  very  com- 
monly attend  agiie,  and  I  mentioned  those  ^ 
which  usaally  accompany  it  when  it  is  a  re- 
cent disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  ague  to 
see  great  sffection  of  the  head,  great  oppres- 
sion, even  pain  of  the  bead,  and  delirium.  It 
is  common  to  see  the  abdominal  organs  af- 
fected, so  that  persons  have  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea,  or  cholera.  The  liver  is  parti- 
cularly affected,  so  that  in  son^e  countries 
aga«  and  remittent  fevers  are  called  ^a//- 
feven. 

Ague  Cake, — But  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  is  very  frequently  attended  by  other 
affections ;  and  frequently  after  ague  has 
ceased,  other  diseases  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  is  very  common,  for  example, 
when  ague  lias  continued  any  time,  for  the 
spleen  to  become  enlarged;  so  common  is 
this  in  some  parts  that  the  tumor  is  called 
by  the  vulgar  ague  cake.  The  tumor  formed 
by  the  spleen  occupies  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  or  perhaps  the  whole  left  half  of  the 
abdomen,  and  is  called  '*  ague  cake/'  Dr. 
Cleghorn,  who  wrote  a  very  excellent  work 
on  the  diseases  of  Minorca,  and  which  is 
veil  worthy  of  perusal  when  you  have  time, 
mentions  having  seen  a  spleen  after  ague 
which  weighed  80  ounces.  Dr.  Gregory 
used  to  speak  of  one  that  weighed  12  pounds. 
You  will  frequently  see  this  in  the  case  of 
223.-IX. 


infants.  I  have  seen  many  infants  with 
enormously  large  spleens,  wlio  had  been  the 
subjects  of  ague. 

Various  other  diseoMet  attondant  on  Jgue.^^ 
When  this  affection  has  existed  any  time,  it  is 
common  also  to  see  ascites  as  «rel]  as  enlarge-^ 
ment  of  the  spleen.    Yon  will  frequently  see 
enlargement  of  the  liver  andjaandtce.    The 
enlargement,  both  of  the  spleen  and  the  liver; 
are  common,  but  particularly  the  former.-  In 
the  case  of  the  spleen,  the  patient  is  for  the 
most  part  pale,  falls  into  a  state  of  ansemia, 
bloodlessness ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  liver, 
he  becomes  more  or  less  jaantUced.    Very 
frequently  you  will  have  anasarca,  as  well  as 
ascites,  and  not  unfrequendy,  without  any 
ascites,  you  will  have  anasarca,  and  these 
affeeiions  generally  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  after  the  ague  has  ceased.  Th«y 
will  occasionally  come  on  while  the  ague 
exists,  and  occasionally  not  till  it  has  ceased, 
and  in  the  former  case  they  are  all  the  worse 
for  the  continuance  of  the  ague.-    It  was  for- 
merly imagined  that  these  affections  arose 
ixom  the  ague  being  stopped,  bat  this  I  em 
convinced  is  a  mistiike.     Persons  will  have 
them  who  still  hare  ague  very  violently,  and 
these  complaints  are  the  worse  for  the  ague. 
Patients   will  bear  theni   moch  better   if 
you  cure  the  agae.    The  ague  shatters  the 
constitution,  and  renders  it  a  more  easy  prey 
to  any  visceral  disease  that  may  exist.    I  do 
not  believe  these  affections  are  the  effect  of 
ague ;  on  the  contrary,   I  am  satisBed  that 
they  are  the  result  of  the  same  cause  whicfai 
produces  ague,  and  of  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently spedi,  because  I  have  seen  people 
labour  under  enlaiigement  of  the  liver,  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  and  dropsy,  of  great 
intensity,  who  had  had  hot  one  fit  of  ague/ 
and  that  has  borne  no  proportion  to  the  «e<t 
verity  of  these  other  complaints.    It  appears 
to  me  that  the  same  cause  which  produces 
the  ague'-a  poisbnous  exhalation,  produces 
likewise  these  various  effecu,  and,  indeed^ 
they  render  the  ague  the  more  obstinate. 
Although  sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible, 
or  quite  so,  to  cure  an  ague  whUe  these  effis^ 
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tiont  exUt;  yet  if  yoa  remedy  them  in  the 
best  way  yon  can,  by  mercary,  bleeding, 
purpingj  and  the  osoal  t^medies  of  chronic 
inflammation,  yoa  will  freqoenUy  cure  the 
ague  without  any  trouble.  If  they  arose 
from  the  ague  being  tuppremed,  you  would 
not  have  them  while  the  ague  emtinued ; 
and  if  they  depended  on  the  ague,  and  not 
on  the  rouM  of  ague,  they  ought  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  ita  degree  and  conti- 
nuance, but  they  appear  to  bear  a  proportion 
in  some  measure  to  the  continuance  and  in- 
tensity of  the  cause  of  ague.  Still  the  con- 
tinuance of  ague  makes  them  worse,  by 
debilitating  the  system. 

Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  some 
authors  as  an  eflfect  of  ague,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say»  of  the  cause  of  ague,  is  idiotcy. 
IW faculties  of  the  mind  frequently  become 
impaired  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  cause  of 
ague.  Sydenham  mentions  a  degree  of 
icuotcy ,  or  at  least  of  impairment  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  which  he  calls  amentia  fitartanot 
quartan  fatuity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Uie  continuance  of  ague  increases  these 
affections,  by  debilitating  the  constitution, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  ague  gives  rise  to 
them,  bat  that  they  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  which  produces  ague. 

Vernal,  or  springintermittents,  those  which 
attack  between  the  winter  and  the  summer 
solstice,  are  chiefly  attended  by  affections  of 
the  chest,  that  being  the  period  at  which 
affections  of  the  chest  are  most  prevalent. 
The  autumnal  intermittents — those  which 
take  place  between  summer  and  the  win- 
ter, are  particularly  attended  by  abdomi-. 
nal  symptoms,  by  inflammation,  and  some- 
times by  intense  bilious  vomiting,  purging, 
and  jaundice.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  too, 
ague  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  conti- 
nued  fever— that  is  to  say,  the  excitement  is 
disposed  not  to  cease  but  only  to  remit — 
When  the  autumnal  intermittents  prevail, 
you  have  as  many  remittent  fevers  as  agues, 
and  some  of  these  become  continued.  This 
conjunction  most  probably  arises  from  the 
cauaes  of  these  various  local  excitements, 
and  also  of  continued  fever,  co-existing 
with  the  cause  of  ague.  Without  any  ague 
at  all,  we  are  all  diposed  to  affections  of 
the  bowels,  and  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  in 
hot  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  if,  therefore, 
the  causes  of  ague  are  Joined  with  the 
causes  of  these  common  afwctions,  vou  will 
of  course  have  ague  accompanied  by  these 
other  diseases.  Still  it  is  possible  that  the 
cause  of  ague  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  peculiar  effects  at  this  season. 

Diieatei  cured  by  Ague, — Ague,  however, 
sometimes,  so  far  from  being  accompanied 
by  other  diseases,  actually  puts  a  stop  to 
some  which  had  previously  eiisted.  Dr. 
Gregory  used  to  mention  that  he  saw  palpi- 
tation cured  by  ague ;  that  the  man  lived 
afterwards  for  many  years,  and  *died  free 


from  the  palpitation  which  be  lft«d  waStak 
till  the  ague  seized  him.  Dr.  Fonlyce  »» 
tions  that  he  has  seen  agne  ctfre  many  ^ 
eases.  In  fact,  ague  has  been  thoo^htv 
capital  a  thing  that  some  writers  cooteod  : 
never  should  be  cured,  and  a  prowcxb  emo 
prevailed  that, 

*'  An  ague  in  spt1nfr« 
lafltforaUng}*' 

not,  however,  I  think,  for  a  m^^etcf .  Yn 
will  find  th^  Boerhaave  says,  in  lus  mpbv- 
risms,  that  it  disposes  to*  longevity,  ^ 
clears  the  body  from  inveterate  disease^ 
His  words  are — C^eterum  (ftbret  mifrmitiaeU' 
ntri  maUgruff  corpus  ad  Urngmntmiem  dia§nmh.'', 
et  depurant  ab  inveteratiM  maUs, 

Pernkiaut  effeett  ef  Agam*  —  However 
there  is  no  doubt  that  aguea  shatter  tbe  or^c- 
stitution;  they  shorten  life,  they  may  W 
speedily  fatal,  and  if  aby  other  disease  es^ 
at  the  time,  they  for  the  most  fMut  a^gr.iTtiir 
it.  Dr.  Macculloch  believes,  tbht  wbea  Htn 
appear  beneficial,  it  is  generally  not  by  cor- 
ing other  diseases,  but  merely  by  their  ^^ 
suming  a  regular  type*  A  gne.  I  mentioned  u. 
the  last  lecture,  is  sometimes  obscoie,  d<  > « 
not  declare  itself  out,  and  is  then  caiiea 
dumb  or  djtad  ague,  and  under  these  cirrus- 
stances  you  sometimes  have  extraordinarr 
symptoms,  which  will  disappear  if  tbe  ag«e 
come  on  in  aregular  straight-forward  style.  T: 
is  therefore  mentioned  by  Dr.  Macculloch  rso^ 
it  appears  very  plausible,  that  when  beaef: 
appears  to  arise  from  ague,  it  is  from  th« 
disease  having  existed  previously,  bat  is  »' 
•  strange  a  manner  as  to  produce  all  sorts  d 
symptoms,  and  tiien  having  all  at  once  be- 
come regular.  It  cannot  be  one  thing  »ci 
anotber  thing  at  the  same  time ;  bat  wheni: 
becomes  regular,  then,  for  the  first  time,  :k 
person  thinks  he  has  got  an  ague*  and  Iciet 
some  other  disease. 

Usually  the  continuance  of  agoe  caiue* 
emaciation  of  the  body,  unless  it  product 
hepatic  or  splenic  disease  and  dropsy,  asi 
then  the  body  will  look  bloated,  bat  still  it  tf 
pale,  and  evidently  greatly  diseased.  It  i» 
even  said*  that  in  some  parts,  of  Ftsa<i«» 
especially,  ague  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
obesity,  and  sometimes  very  rapidly,  bat  I 
imagine  that  the  fat  cannot  be  what  people 
call  good  fat.  There  is  a  sort  of  hVgaxA 
blubbery  fatness ;  and  when  it  is  remaried 
thst  such  a  person  has  got  fat,  people  vnll 
shake  their  head,  and  say  it  is  not  gtxA  fsi. 
This,  I  think,  must  be  the  case  in  YVnr 
ders ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  obesity  will 
occur  there  whether  the  disease  has  bees 
acute  or  is  chronic,  and  when  there  is 
no  suspicion  whatever  of  organic  disease. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  if  the  disease  retan 
there,  or  if  the  seasons  be  very  onheaJthy. 
and  a  patient  becomes  emaciatea,  the  obesiij 
returns  when  all  this  is  over.  Many  fat  Dutch- 
men live  in  places  where- malaria  prevails, 
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hit  still  tliey  do  not  look  healthy.  The  ill 
effects  of  the  disease  are  so  maoifest,  that  no 
>ne  ^ho  has  an  ague  ought  to  he  mach  dis- 
pleased with  the  doctor  for  curing  him  of  it. 
Dliver  Cromwell  and  James  the  First  are  said 
to  hare  died  of  ague,  caught  in  London.  Dr. 
Caius  saysi  that  so  fatal  was  ague  in  London 
in  the  year  1558,  that  the  living  could  hardly 
bury  the  dead.  Bishop  Burnett,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  says,  that  so  uni- 
versal was  it  in  London,  and  so  contagious, 
(which  was  a  mistake)  that  it  raged  like  the 
plague.  Sydenham  and  Morton  hoth  say 
that  it  was  the  most  fatal  disease  in  London 
from  1661  to  1665.  At  Walcheren,  in  the 
time  of  our  unloward  expedition,  in  no 
more  than  five  weeks — that  is  to  say,  the 
last  week  of  September  and  the  whole  of 
October,  our  effective  force  was  reduced 
by  ague,  or  by  remittent  fever— aguish  dis- 
ease, to  one>third,  and  ten  thousand  men 
died  of  what  was  called  Waleherenfever,  but 
which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
aguish  fever. 


but  presents  a  sort  of  dirty  straw-coloured 
look.  Without  the  occurrence  of  ague,  the 
mere  residence  in  an  aguish  place  gives  the 
same  hue,  so  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  cause 
of  ague. 

Preditpoiing  Causes. — I  shall  now  speak  of* 
the  causes  of  ague,  and  tunong  the  predis- 
posing, must  be  first  mentioned  bad  health. 
If  a  person  be  out  of  health  in  any  respect, 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  causes 
of  ague,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  all  other' 
diseases.  A  general  weakness  of  body,  in- 
dependent of  the  presence  of  any  particular 
disease,  most  have  the  same  effect.  Cer- 
tainly high  health,  in  general,  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  against  it.  The  father  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gregory  who  was  one  of  my  pre- 
ceptors, the  physician  who  wrote  two  very  ex- 
cellent works,  distinguished  by  refined  ideas 
and  a  high  tone  of  moral  sentiment,  entitled, 
A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters, 
and  The  Duties  of  a  Physician,  used 
to  mention  that  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Leyden — for  then,  if  persons  wished  to  get  a 


If  it  should  so  happen  that  a  much  worse    good  medical  education,  they  were  obliged 

disease  than  ague  is  arrested  by  its  occur-     "^  —  '"  '"^ "' — '    "*" "^  ~*" 

rence,  we  might  allow  the  latter  to  go  on  ; 
bat  I  never  saw  such  a  case ;  and  even  then 
I  should  be  inclined  to  stop  the  ague  gradu- 
ally, and  to  use  at  the  same  time  the  reme- 
dies calculated  to  remove  the  other  disease. 
For  example,  it  is  preferable,  I  suppose,  to 
phthisis ;  and  if  a  patient  were  actually  in  a 
state  of  consumption,  and  the  consumptive 
symptoms  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  ague, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  mitigate  only  the 
ague,  but  not  altogether  cure  it;  however,  I 


to  go  to  the  continent — there  were  M4  stu- 
dents who  always  dined  together,  and  were 
very  much  in  each  other's  society.  Twenty- 
three  of  them  regularly  drank  a  bottle  of 
claret  each  every  day,  but  one  confined  him- 
self  to  water;  tlie  twenty-three  escaped,' 
while  the  poor  water-drinker  caught  an 
intense  ague.  This  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  use  of  keeping  up  the  vigour  of  the  body,' 
when  persons  live  in  an  unhealthy  situation. 
It  was  claret  which  they  drank,  not  port,  but 
that  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  degree 


never  met  with  any  of  these  cases.     A  very    of  excitement  of  body,  and  strength  of  mind. 


eminent  man.  Dr.  Wells,  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors in  St  Thomases  Hospital,  fancied  he 
had  good  ground  for  suspecting  that  phthisis 
and  ague  were  opposite,  so  that  where  ague 
prevailed  there  was  no  phthisis,  and  vice  vena. 
It  really  appears  that  there  is  something  in 
this,— that  ague  does  lessen  the  tendency  to 
phthisis ;  but  atill  ths  matter  is  not  so  im- 
portant  as  Dr.  Wells  imagined ;  the  opposi- 
tion of  one  disease  to  the  other  is  nodiing 
like  what  he  fancied  it  to  be.  You  will  see 
the  question  argued  in  a  book  by  Di*.  Southey, 
on  Cfonsumption,  where  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  collect  documents  from  aguish 
parts,  and  proves  that  there  is  phthinis 
enough  in  those  parts.  I  have  seen  several 
persons  die  of  phthisis  while  they  had  more 
or  less  ague.  Some  have  carried  Dr.  Wells's 
opinions  so  far,  as  to  send  a  patient  who  was 
half-dead  with  phthisis  to  stand  in  a  ditch 
at  night,  in  order  to  catch  an  ajiud. 

Aguhh  facSi— With  respect  to  the  effects 
of  ague,  you  will  find  one  shewn  in  the 
countenance.  The  face  in  ague,  and  long 
after,  is  often  very  peculiar  j  it  is  of  a  dirty 

straw  colour,  and  is  so  well  characterized,  ^     ^  ^  «     . 

that  it  has  been  called  a^ishfaee.    The  face    they  nearly  all  fell  victims  to  the  disease, 
is  not  yellow,  nor  of  the  colour  of  clean  straw,       The  go«)d  f  fff  ets  of  wine  in  kee|ttDg  upthe 


which  enabled  them  to  resist  i\ib  disease. 
Depression  of  spirits  will  have  just  the  same 
effect  as  too  low  living.  Any  thing 
which  lowera  the  body  at  large,  whether 
it  be  over- exertion  of  the  body,  or  of 
the  brain  or  mind — whichever  you  choose 
to  say — or  the  want  of  good  food  and  cloath- 
ing,  or  the  want  of  pleasurable  excite^ 
ment  of  mind — the  presence  of  any  thing 
which  can  depress  the  spirits,  will  have  the 
same  effect. 

It  is  said  that  the  effects  of  the  mind  were 
seen  at  Walcheren,  and  probably  they  were, 
from  this  circumstance :  on  the  men  arriving 
there,  all  full  of  hope  of  military  glory,  they 
for  some  weeks  continued  healthy ;  but 
at  last,  when  chey  saw  tliat  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done— that  the  expedition 
would  fail,  they  soon  became  the  victims  of 
disease.  It  is,  however,  td  be  considered, 
that  latterly  they  had  much  greater  fatigue 
to  go  through,  and  the  longer  they  remained 
there  the  more  they  were  exposed  to  the 
morbid  cause  ;  but  still,  when  .they  lost  all 
mental  excitement,  by  the  fiiilure  of  the  hope 
of  what  is  stupidly  called  "  military  glory," 
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•trength  against  thia  disease  ai»  shewn  in 
people  finding  it  indispensable  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France.  I'hey  cannot  resist  ague 
there  unless  they  driuk  their  wine.  Sir  John 
Pringle  mentions,  that  wine  and  full  diet  are 
the  best  safeguards  against  it.  The  Dutch 
are  in  the  habit  of  exciting  themselves  by 
taking  spirits  before  they  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing ',  and  it  is  highly  necesssry,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  the  exhalations  of  their  putrid 
ditches. 

Though  all  ages  appear  liable  to  the 
disease,  infancy  and  extreme  age  are 
less  liable  to  it  than  the  middle  period  of 
life.  Certainly  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons whom  I  see  labouring  under  ague  are 
neither  inCants,  nor  those  much  advanced  in 
years.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  extremes  of  age  are  much  less 
exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague  than  other 
|>er8ons.  Women,  too,  less  frequently  have 
ague  than  men;  but  I  should  think  this 
arises,  not  from  the  female  constitution  being 
less  liable  to  it,  but  because,  from  spending  a 
greater  portion  of  time  at  home  than  men, 
females  are  less  exposed  to  its  cause.  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  states,  that  during  the  ten 
years  he  was  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos* 
pital,  he  had  192  cases  of  ague,  only  33  of 
which  were  in  females.  I  made  an  estimate 
of  my  cases  of  ague  at  St.  Thomas's,  daring 
one  period  of  five  years,  and  found  that  I 
had  142  cases,  among  which  23  only  oc- 
curred in  women. 

It  would  appear  that  persons  who  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  cause  of  ague  are 
more  liable  to  suffer  when  they  by  chance 
are  exposed,  because  those  who  had  formerly 
lived  among  them,  if  exposed  at  any  subse- 
quent period,  will  continually  escape,  while 
they  suffer :  hence  it  is  said,  that  some  far- 
mers in  aguish  parts  have  made  fortunes  by 
marrying  a  succession  of  wives  from  heal- 
thy districts  :  coming  fresh  upon  an  aguish 
part,  the  malaria  has  taken  hold  of  them, 
and  a  good  hind  husband  has  been  enabled 
to  look  out  for  a  second,  and  a  third  to  love. 
However,  although  persons  may  become  ha- 
bituated to  it,  as  they  may  to  any  thing  else, 
yet  it  more  or  less  injures  the  consiitution,  so 
that  those  who  live  in  aguish  parts,  unless 
they  are  well  fed  and  in  good  spirits,  suffer 
more  or  less ;  they  seem  to  be  gradually  poi- 
soned by  the  causes  of  ogue,  although  these 
may  have  not  been  sufficient  to  excite  ague 
itself. 

Exciting  Cauu ;  ilfo/aria.— The  exciting 
cause  of  ague,  the  true  indispensable  cause 
of  it,  I  believe  to  be  an  ei halation  from  de*> 
caying  vegetable  matter — what  is  sometimes 
called  phyto-tq>tic,  vegeto-putrescent,  miatm, 
marth  tniaxmata,  maUria*  However,  marsh 
miasma  is  an  improper  expression ;  it  will 
come  from  a  marsh,  but  yon  may  have  it 
without  the  existence  of  any  marsh  at  all.. 
.    It  is  said  that,  the  causes  of  ague  veie 


■ot  knnwn  to  SydeBhaa  aor  to  Stahl,  as 
that  they  were  first  assigned  bj  aa  ltaJ*i 
author  (Lancisi),,  in  1717.  It  i«  said  iha 
neither  Boerhaa^e,  who  wrote  ijt  1747.  au 
Baron  van  Swieteo,  who  wrote  a  f«v  jreci 
afterwards,  were  aware  of  tbe  ranf  «i 
ague.  Dr.  Cullen»  however*  from  eaieusti 
reading,  satisfied  himself  that  tberv  wai 
but  one  real  cause  of  ague,  aad  thai  it  wm 
the  exhalation  which  I  have  bow  meatioa^z 
The  ancients  were  quite  aware  that  saax*^  f 
districts  were  exceedingly  nnhealtby.  1  ^ 
least  acquaiotance  with  the  claa«ics  ^tu 
furnish  you  with  lines  enough  to  prove  this. 

Now  the  reason  for  ascribing  the  sg£;jk 
remittent  or  intermittent  fevers  to  these  ei> 
halations — malaria,  aa  they  are  bow  geEc> 
rally  called— to  vegetable  nuitter  in  a  st<ise  d 
decomposition— is,  that  the  disease  premit 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  maishes(  thai  n 
df  clines  in  proportion  as  marshes  are  diaia- 
ed;  that  ague  rarely  appears  ia  anj  <ns 
who  has  not  been  evidently  exposed  totJbe 
exhalations  of  decomposing  Tegetahle  mat- 
ter. Every  one  has  heard  of  the  ag^ze  at 
the  low  countries,-~of  Flanders ;  everr  ont 
has  heard  of  the  aguish  fevers  of  the  B  inks  d 
the  Ganges ;  everyone  has  heard  of  the  a^cs 
of  the  fens  both  of  Lincolnshire  and  ibr 
hundreds  of  Essex,,  and  aiso  of  the  Iovct 
parts  of  Kent.  I  believe  I  mentioned  un 
the  disease  is  not  by  any  means  confined  te 
marshes ;  it  springs  up  around  marshes  wbeie 
persons  are  exposed  to  their  exbalatioeft» 
but  every  spot  which  contains  decomposog 
vegetable  matter  may  excite  the  disease,  i 
should  prefer  the  term  nuafcna,  which  a 
now  nsed»  to  marsh  miaamata^  on  this  ac> 
count. 

Moittun, — It  is  not  mere  moisture  which 
produces    the    disease,    for    there    b   ao 
ague,  however  wet  the  weather  may  be,  tU 
swampy  land  is  approached,  or  exhaUtioot 
arise  from  a  swampy  part.    No  drenchia* 
by  rain  will  produce  it,  unless  a  person  bji 
had  ague,  or  been  exposed  to  malaria,  ht- 
fore  :  but  when  a  person  has  once  had  agve, 
taking  cold  (whether  there  be  moiston*  ct 
not)  may  re-excite  it,  or  may  render  the  tp- 
tern  susceptible  of  the  effects    of  malana 
which  it  had  resisted  before.     In  the  thick 
fogs  on  the  banks  of  Newfooadland,  people   I 
never  experience  ague.    The  waters  then 
come  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  axe  called  tb« 
gulf  stream,  and  are  from  six  to  ten  degn*t 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  Newfooad- 
land.    In  consequence  of  this,  the  vapoor    I 
which  passes  from  the  water  is  immediateif 
condensed  i  and  therefore  there  is  a  coosiaai 
fog,  so  that  the  fishermen  who  reside  on  the 
great  bank  are  six  months  employed  in  fog»  tt 
great  that  they  can  hardly  see  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  they  are  constud/ 
enveloped  in  moisture,  and  yet  they  are  never 
known  to  have  the  agon.    There  is  noN 
nun  in  tho  western  thn  ia  the  eaitempsitt 
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of  EngtoDd,  and  yet  the  iabsbitBBto  an 
aot  proportionately  unhealthy ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  on  the  eastern  side  that  ague  par- 
ticulaily  preTsils,  as  I  shall  mention  here- 
after. So  much  with  respect  to  mere  mois- 
ture. 

•     But,  with  regard  to  exhalations,  I  may 
snention  that  Minorca  has  a  rocky  bottom, 
bas   no  marshes,  but  it  is  subject  to  ague, 
because,  in  diffetent  parts  of  the  island, 
there  are  pools  of  stagnant  water.    The  wa- 
ter being  stagnant,  much  vegetable  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  the  island  is  in  the 
same  predicament  as  though  it  were  marshy 
land.    The  soil  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
is  dry  in  the  most  fatal  season,  but  then  the 
Campagna  is  intersected  with  ditches  and 
drains  of  water,  which  is  impregnated  with 
vegetable  matter  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  aguish  fevers  of  that  country.    The  fevers 
of  Kgypt  begin  with  the  subsidence  of    the 
Nile,  and  those  of  Bussorah  with  the  sub- 
eidence  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  the  Arabs, 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  the  inhabitants, 
once  let  loose  the  waters,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced a  disease  which  destroyed  14,000  per- 
sons,   in  Artois,  in  Flanders,  the  sooth  and 
south-west  winds  come  over  swamps,  aud 
though  the  part  itself  is  not  swampy,  they 
i>riog  aguish  complaints  to  it ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  wind  sets  in  from  the  sea  and  the  north, 
these  atiuish  complaints  all  disappear ; — ^and 
I  may  mention  that  these  north  winds,  which 
do  not  come  over  swamps,  are  accompanied 
by  very  dense  and  durable  fogs,  but  no  ague 
•occurs.    The  sam«  is  the  case  in  many  parts 
of  Fraice  and  the  Mediterranean.    In  15S8, 
the  French  army,  in  attempting  Naples,  was 
reduced  from  28,000  to  4000  men,  simply 
from  choosmg  an  injudicious  encampment 
near  the  fiais.      Infinite  is  the  mortality 
occasioned  by  ignorant  or  careless  generals 
in  this  way,  by  encamping  an  army  near  a 
marsh,    and    by    governments    permitting 
marshy  lands  to  continue  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cities.    The  instance  of  Wslcheren 
must  ever  be  a  disgrace  to  the  government  of 
this  country.    '*  'inhere  was  no  reason  appa- 
rent/'says  Dr.  Mai  cunoch,*'for  perpetuating 
Calcutta,  when,  from  the  very  hour  almost  of 
its  foundation,  by  Chamock,  its  destructive 
situation    had    been    demonstrated.     That 
Holland  should  have  persisted  in  inhabiting 
that  Batavia,  which  it  had  studied  to  render 
more    poisonous  than  nature  had  already 
done,  by  the  model  of  its  own  fiestiferous 
forefather,  is  a  problem  which  Holland  must 
be  allowed  to  eiplain  as  it  best  can.'* 

But  although  moisture  is  not  the  cause  of 
^gi>^»  y^t  moisture  is  indispensable  to  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  to 
the  disengagement  of  the  miasma.  Decom- 
position requires  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture, and  if  you  dry  any  thing  thoroughly, 
whether  it  be  a  vegetable  or  an  animal  pro- 
-daction,  you  prevent  decoinpoaitioii.  A  cer- 


tain decree  of  moiatiire  is  nscMaaiy  for  the 
prodncuon  of  ague  bv  the  feraentatiim  and 
potrefaotion  of  vegetable  matter,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  exhalations.  Hence,  .in  a  mode* 
rate  swamp,  you  see  why  dry  weather  may 
put  a  stop  to  the  disease— namely,  by  pot* 
ting  a  stop  to  poUefaction ;  and  you  also  see 
why.  in  extremely  wet  situations,  there  is 
often,  because  too  much  fluid  also  im» 
pedes  putrefactioo,  no  ague ;  but  this  wet,  by 
4iry  weather,  may  be  reduced  to  just  sufficient 
swampiness  for  vegetable  decomposition  to 
take  place,  and  malaria  to  be  produoed,. 
Just  as  dryness  would  prevent  decompoai-* 
tion,  so  extreme  wetness  and  moistttre  will 
likewise  atop  it.  If  the  matter  which  is  to  bs 
decomposed  be  diffused  in  a  very  large  qiiaa* 
ti^  of  water,the  putrefaction  of  coarse  ceases, 
or  is  not  evident ;  so  that  some  places  which 
were  venr  wet  and  healthy  have  been  made  on* 
healthy  by  being  dried  just  sufficiently  forpn*^ 
trefaction  to  goon  vigoroasly;  and  again,  other 
parts  which  were  dry,  and  which  never  gave 
out  any  exhalations,  have  been  caused  to  do  so> 
by  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  falling  upon 
Ibem.  Thus  you  see  that,  according  to  situ- 
ation, the  same  additional  moistors  may  pro- 
duce an  ill  or  a  saloury  effect.  High  grounds- 
may  therefore  suffer  from  the  same  cause 
which  removes  all  onbeaithiness  from  low 
grounds.  A  certain  degree  of  rain  falling 
upon  high  ground,  will  not  all  remain  there,, 
but  will  roll  down ;  stiH  it  has  moistened  the 
parts  sufficiently  for  decomposition  to  take- 
place  above  $  whereas,  when  it  comes  on  the 
low  ground,  and  there  coUeots,  it  may  be  s» 
abundant  as  to  dilute  all  the  vegeuble  mat- 
ter and  prevent  it  from  putrifying,  and  so 
put  a  stop  to  the  unhealthineas  of  the  part. 
In  this  way  an  aguish  fever,  whether  inters 
mittent  or  remittent— for  I  intend  to  include 
both  when  I  say  aguish  fever — baa  been  pot 
a  stop  to  by  inundating  a  swamp ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  inundation  has  moistened  a  dry 
part  sufficiently  for  exhalations  to  take  place- 
By  recollecting  this,  you  may  explain  a 
number  of  circumstances  which  otherwise 
would  appear  contradictory.  A  river,  by 
breaking  loose  over  a  marsh,  has  sometimes 
prevented  it  from  being  any  longer  the  source 
of  noxious  exhalations ;  where  there  was  a 
marsh  before,  it  bas  produced  a  sort  of  lake. 
Again,  a  change  in  the  eoaiss  of  a  river  may 
drain  a  marsh  completely ;  and  in  that  way 
a  part  has  become  healthy  which  before  was 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Sometimes  the  very 
reverse  has  taken  place ;  by  breaking  over 
dry  land  it  has  caused  sufficient  moisture  for 
putre&ction  to  go  en.  The  sea  has  done 
the  same;  it  has  sometimes  produced  the 
greatest  onbeaithiness  in  a  neighbourhood, 
by  making  its  way  upon  the  country  and 
producing  a  permanent  swamp;  whereaa, 
in  other  eases  it  has  produced  something 
more  than  a  swamp^it  has  deposited  such  a 
body  of  water  that  no  eThalationa  could  be 
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given  out,  although  before  they weie'emit- 
ted  in  great  abundance.  The  Godwin  Sands 
aie  an  instance  of  a  cured  marsh,  though  the 
land  is  lost. 

As  every  river  canies  down  a  quantity  of 
solid  materials,  so  every  river  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  fill  up  its  bed  ;  it  becomes  more  or  less 
filled  with  solid  matter  comine  down  from 
high  land  ;  and  a  river  may  he  complete- 
ly filled  up,  so  that  the  banks  must  be 
raised,  or  the  country  will  become  inun- 
dated, a  marsh  will  be  produced,  and  great 
unhealthiness  take  place.  This  is  fre- 
quently remedied  for  a  time  by  embanking 
a  river,  so  that  it  shall  still  be  confined  with- 
in its  proper  bounds.  I  say  for  a  time  only, 
because  the  higher  the  river  becomes,  the 
more  slowly  it  runs,  and  the  less  it  drains 
the  country,  till  at  last  it  is  useless.  But  in 
some  countries  people  are  prejudiced,  or 
careless,  and  parts  which  were  evceedingly 
healthy  become  the  seats  of  the  most  dread- 
ful disease.  There  is  an  instance  in  Switz- 
erland, of  a  part  becoming  very  unhealthy  to 
all  around,  and  aguish  fevers  extending  over 
a  great  district,  as  far  as  Zurich,  from  the 
lake  of  Wallenstadt.  A  river  there  ^the 
linth)  pours  its  water  into  another  nver 
(the  Mag),  and  that  again  into  the  lake. 
The  Mag  became  stopped  up,  through  ne- 
glect, and  the  neighbourhood  all  round,  a 
few  years  ago,  became  one  of  the  most  pes- 
tilential districts  in  Switserland,  6000  acres 
being  thus  converted  into  a  marsh.  At  last 
the  authorities  had  their  attention  forced  to 
it,  ^nd  it  was  remedied  simply  by  turning 
the  Linth  into  the  lake,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  empty  itself  into  the  Mag  and  by  wi- 
dening and  deepening  the  Mag;  the  lake 
-being  a  deep  spot,  receives  all  that  comes 
down  from  the  mountains,  and-  the  whole 
has  now  a  free  course.  The  obstinacy  of 
the  people,  in  living  in  the  midst  of  a  pesti- 
lence when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
'medy  it,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  ;  but  it  is 
no  less  true.  I  could  give  you  ten  thousand 
illustrations,  but  they  all  come  to  this  point 
—that  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is  neces- 
sary to  the  disengagement  of  malaria ;  that 
if  you  diminish  the  moisture,  you  diminiiih 
the  malaria  in  one  case,  and  increase  it  ano- 
ther ;  that  if  vou  increase  the  moisture,  you 
may  also  produce  either  of  these  effects  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  circumstances  the  most  oppo- 
site will  have  the  same  effect,  and  circum- 
stances which  are  exactly  the  same  will 
have  the  most  opposite  effect,  according  to 
situation. 

rcmjMrahcr«.— But  a  certain  degree  of  mois- 
ture is  not  all  that  is  necessary — there  must 
also  be  a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  We 
can  preserve  any  thing  from  decomposition  by 
an  exceedingly  low  temperature  ;  and  by  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature  we  produce 
such  changes  that  no  decomposition  can  take 
j>lace.  We  know  that  if  meat  be  spoiling  we 


hove  only  to  cook  it,  and  the   patnbctiKr 
process  is  immediately  arrested  ;  and  so  iL> 
with  respect  to  the  putrefactiovi  of  Tegeta^i 
matter.    A  certain  degree  oolj  of  tempers 
tore  is  proper.    If  the  temperatnre  be  in- 
creased, then  vou  may  have  extrrme  deGoc- 
position,  and  disengagement  of  nuJaiia;  ki 
that  while  the  cold  weather  lasts  the  peof^ 
will  be  comparatively  healthy,  hat  when  i>r 
warm  weather  arrives,  the  decompositioB  i^ 
such  that  the  most  fstal  fevers    pievKl 
hence  it  is  that  aguish  diseases  axe  iu  sore 
severe  in  hot  countries  than  they  are  in  oczs ; 
and  that  they  are  far  more  severe  in  *«»♦«— ^i 
than  at  any  other  period.    This,  at  lca«i»  » 
one  reason,  but  there  is  another ;  and  thai 
is,  in  hot  countries,  and  in  hot  seasons,  tkcra 
is  far  more  vegetable  matter  to  deoonpose. 
This  is  certainly  to  be  taken  into  the  aocmBt : 
but  when  we  consider  that  an  isciease  cf 
heat  produces  a  great  increase  of  decompo- 
sition, we  also  see  that  fever  most  gready  be 
ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which  decompe- 
eition  goes  on  in  a  warm  temperatere.  A  low 
temperature,  however,  may  be  short  of  thsr 
which  is  sufficient  to  scop  the  disengageiKBt 
of  malaria;  and  therefore,  if  a  ooontrybe 
very  unhealthy,  and  very  swampy,  yon  wiH 
in  cold  weather  have  sgoish  disesses.    Th£ 
cold  is  not  such  as  to   stop   potrefactka, 
hut  the  land  is  so  moist  as  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  disengagement.      The    reasoa 
that  ague  prevails  so  much  in  the  spring  is, 
that  the  soil  which  was  caked  and  dried  Inr 
the  cold  of  winter  is  now  moistened,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  has  increased ; 
the  cake  has  consequently  been  broken  up. 
and  therefore  you  will  have  vegetable  exha- 
lations take  place  in  abundance.    The  vege- 
table  matter  which  was  left  on  the  grooai 
the  preceding  autunm,  becomes  decomposed, 
by  the  increased  temperature.    Thereasoe 
that  aguR  is  so  fstal  in  the  antunm  is,  that 
the  summer,  of  course,  has  produced  a  Ire^ 
stock  of  vegetable  matter,    llie  siirface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  by  vegetable  matter ;  it 
is  in  great  part  dying,  and  lies  upon  tht 
ground  to  rot ;  the  rain  comes  in  the  hot  pe- 
riod ;  and  what  with  the  heat,  the  moistorr. 
and  the  dead  vegetable  matter,  ezhslatioss 
of  course  take  place ;  and  the  great  abun- 
dance of  the  vegetable  matter  to  be  decoo- 
posed,  together  with  the  heat,  renders  the 
autumnal  fevers  fsr  more  severe,  and  far 
more  numerous,  than  the  vernal. 

The  effect  of  moisture  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  a  striking  way,  when  rain  has  begun 
suddenly  after  a  dry  season.  When  a  qaao- 
tity  of  vegetable  matter  has  been  lyin^  upca 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  has  becoms 
caked,  a  sudden  rain  has  been  attended  on 
many  occasions  by  the  most  fatal  diseases. 
By  moistening  the  vegetable  matter,  pu- 
trefaction has  instantly  taken  place,  and 
an  abundance  of  exhalationa  been  emitted. 
Again,    the  reason  that  when  the  aatuma 
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is  ofer  these  (even  cease  ist  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  has  been 
decomposed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere falls ;  and  therefore  there  is  less 
matter  to  putrify,  and  there  is  not  the  tem- 
perature which  is  sufficient  for  putrefaction 
to  go  on  with  any  Tigour. 

Pasture  lands,  from  being  constantly  moist, 
are  very  aguish,  and  yet  on  breaking  them  up 
and  cuftiTating  them  they  are  infinitely  more 
so ;  and  all  from  the  same  reasons  that  I  have 
now  mentioned.  Although  pisture  lands  must 
be  unhealthy,  for  they  are  all  moist— and  they 
cannot  be  good  if  not  moist,  for  the  grass 
'will  not  grow  without  moisture — ^yetwben 
you  break  th&m  up  you  make  them  more  un- 
healthy, because  you  kill  all  the  vegetable 
matter  in  them.     Before*  there  were  only 
portions  that  died,  but  when  they  are  broken 
up,  nearly  all  the  vegetable  matter  is  killed, 
and  it  rushes  into  putrefaction ;  so  that  it  is 
always  found  that  the  breaking  up  pf  pasture 
lands  is  attended  by  far  more  disease  than 
e:usted  before  the  land  was  so  broken  up. 
It  may,  however,  be  a  fact,  that  malaria  is 
let  loose  from   the  earth    by  breaking  it 
up.    It  is  said   in  many  countries  to   be 
a   notorious   fact,    that   on   the    breaking 
up  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  these  fevers 
are  sure  to  prevail.    It  is  said  that  in  the 
West  Indies  this  process  has  been  known  for 
two  centuries  to  be  eiceedingly  dangerous. 
Cassan  mentions,  that  fevers,  like  the  plague, 
-will  take  place  on  land  being  broken  up,  so 
that  labourers  will  sometimes  die  on    the 
spot  if  they  remain  there  all  night,  whereas 
no  harm  arises  if  they  be  not  broken  up. 
Volney,  the  traveller,  mentions  this  as  an  in- 
variable observation  in  America.  It  is  found 
also,  and  the  fact  is  precisely  similar,  that 
on  clearing  away  woods  the  disease  especially 
prevails.    A  quantity  of  malaria  is  let  loose 
from  the  forest  when  the  woods  are  cleared, 
and  more  than  that,  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  necessarily  lies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which,  although  kept  moist  enough  for 
decomposition,  is  prevented  from  decaying 
much,  from  the  inability  of  the  sun  to  penetrate 
to  it ;  but  on  clearing  the  wood,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  admitted  to  the  surface  where  the 
vegetable  matter  is  lying,  and  it  then  falls  in^ 
to  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition.    Hence  it 
is  found  that  clearing  woods  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous process,  and  it  may  be  so  from  two 
circumstances — first,  the  malaria  which  is 
pent    up   in  the  woods  is  let  loose ;  and, 
secondly,  the  sun  has  access  to  the  vegetable 
matter  which  lies  on  the  surface,  and  efifects 
its   decomposition.    Besides,    much  vege- 
table matter  must  be  killed  by  the  pro- 
cess.    It  is  said  that  the  same  effect  will 
take  place  in  Italy  if   certain  bushes  be 
cot  down.     Whatever  malaria  may  be  in 
them  has  then  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and 
fever  to  a  certainty  prevails.  Kemoving  woods 
has  frequently  been  injurious  in  another  point 


of  view— by  removing  a  protection.  Some 
villages  have  been  free  from  ague  while  a 
wood  existed  between  them  and  a  marsh ; 
but  on  cutting  down  the  wood,  they  became 
from  that  moment  exceedingly  unhealthy* 
the  wood  having  served  the  purpose  of  a 
screen.  Some  have  imagined  that  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance— of  this 
advantage  of  woods— that  caused  them  to  be 
so  venerated,  and  held  so  sacred  in  ancient 
times. 

Stagnant  Water, — It  has  been  said  that 
merely  stagnant  water  will  produce  ague 
without  any  vegetable  n^atter  being  in  it ; 
but  we  are  to  remember  that  this  stagnant 
water  will  putrefy,  which  it  certainly  would 
not  unless  it  contained  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Water  itself,  pure  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  cannot  undergo  putrefaction,  but 
soft  water  will  putrefy,  and  as  that  is  the 
case,  it  must  contain  dead  earthy  matter ; 
and  therefore  if  stagnant  water,  although 
nothing  can  be  seen  in  it,  does  produce  ague, 
we  may  explain  the  occurrence  by  supposing  . 
that  it  contains  vegetable  matter.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Ihames  water,  when  put 
into  casks,  however  good  it  may  look,  will 
stink ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  decay  of  the 
wood  in  the  interior  of  the  cask  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  explain  this — that  if  you  put  pure 
water  into  a  cask,  yet  the  wood  of  the  cask 
being  vegetable  matter,  and  being  next  the 
water,  becomes  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the 
water,  and  more  or  less  undergoes  the  process 
of  putrefaction,  and  so  affords  malaria.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  liability  of  the  wood  to 
be  destroyed,  that  casks  are  always  charred 
within,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  re- 
sist the  putrefactive  process. 

As  this  subject  is  rather  long,  I  must  re- 
sume its  consideration  at  the  next  lecture. 


CASE  OF  APOPLEXY.  WITH  OBSER- 
VATIONS; 

Takgn  ftom  a  Clinical  Lecture  deiivertd  ai 
the  Middleiex  Uoepital. 


By  Da.  Watson. 


Gentlbmek,— In  conformity  with  my  gene- 
ral plan,  of  considering  first  those  cases 
which  may  have  afforded  us,  during  the 
week,  the  means  of  investigating  the  conse- 
quences or  the  conditions  of  disease  in  the 
dead  body,  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to 
that  of  J.  Milton. 

This  man,  a  sort  of  pedlar,  said  to  be 
about  45  years  of  age,  but  looking  older,  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  29th  December,  in  a  state  of 
deep  insensibility.  His  countenance  wss 
suffused  with  a  dusky  flush ;  his  pupils  wetQ 
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largely  dilated,  and  immoreable ;  and  frotliy 
mucns,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  was 
issuing  from  his  month.  There  was  no  con- 
tortion of  features.  The  surface  of  his  body 
was  cold  and  mottled ;  the  muscles  of  his 
extremities  were  rigid,  yet  affected  with 
slight  tremors;  his  respiration  was  loudly 
•tertorous,  short,  and  convulsiTe,  but  deeper 
and  more  natural  at  every  fourth  or  fifth 
movement;  his  pulse  100,  full,  hsrd,  and 
labouring.  The  insensibility  was  said  to  have 
come  on  suddenly  an  hour  before. 

One  of  the  jugular  veins  was  immediately 
opened,  and  ^viij.  of  blood  were  suffered  to 
flow.  The  bleeding  reduced,  in  some  degree, 
the  volume  of  the  pulae,  without  abating  its 
hardness ;  it  was  followed  by  no  amendment 
of  the  general  symptoms.  As  be  had  been 
brought  from  a  public-house,  and  something 
had  been  said  about  his  drinking,  it  was 
thought  right  to  use  the  stomach* pump ;  but 
there  was  no  odour  of  spirits  in  the  fluid 
withdrawn  from  the  stomach.  Twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  then  taken  from  the 
temples  by  cupping ;  bis  head  was  shaved 
and  covered  by  a  blister ;  and  ten  grains  of 
cathartic  extract,  with  a  drop  of  croton  oil, 
Were  placed  upon  the  back  part  of  his  tongue, 
and  swaUowed,  A  turpentine  enema  was 
also  injected,  and  a  mustard  poultice  applied 
to  the  epigastrium.  The  bladder  was  found 
to  be  distended,  and  three  pints  of  limpid 
urine  were  drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  He 
made  some  feeble  attempts,  with  one  hand, 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  that  instrument. 
This  action,  the  deglutition  of  the  pills,  and 
the  labouring  respiration,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  remaining  evidences  of  sensibility 
to  external  impressions. 
'  He  remained  for  some  hours  in  nearly  the 
same  condition,  and  then  gradually  sunk. 
He  died  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
30ih,  fourteen  hours  after  his  admission. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Corfe's  ac- 
'  ^ount  of  him,  for  I  did  not  happen  to  see  this 
patient  while  he  was  alive.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  case  of  apoplexy,  and  treated 
accordingly  ;  and  such,  in  fact,  it  turned 
out  to  be. 

But  some  time  after  his  arrival  here,  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  attack  was  obtained ;  and  this  tended 
to  throw  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  therefore  of 
additional  interest,  over  the  case,  the  real 
nature  of  which  wasnotsatisfactciily  cleared 
up  until  the  body  was  examined. 

'  It  was  stated — and  this  was  subsequently 
confirmed  before  a  coroner's  jury — ^tnat  the 
patient,  having  applied  to  the  keeper  of  a 
public-house  for  employment,  had  been  set 
to  clear  an  obstructed  pipe  leading  from  a 
privy,  and  forming  a  communication  between 
It  and  a  large  drain,  which  ran  below  the 
cellar  of  the  house  ;  that  the  stench  from  the 
obstructed  pipe  was  horribly  offensive ;  and 
that  the  man  had  for  some  time  preTiooaly 


been  laating.  He  was  oeedpi»d  fm  <b^b» 
vonring  to  clear  tba  pipe  lor  two  hamn,  faa 
failing  to  accomplish  his  obfect,  hu  disii  ^ 
ed  into  the  cellar,  in  order  to  open  aed  «-: 
mine  the  drain.  In  about  ten  nsaimtH 
the  time  when  he  left  the  pipe  to  go 
into  the  cellar,  he  was  heard  ■hmibb^,  ^  s/ 
in  great  distress.  A  pertoa  who  went  ioa^ 
mediately  to  his  assietanee  foond  Ua  wemrij 
senseless,  but  still  on  his  legn,  and  ■oppoec 
ing  himself  by  the  door,  and  a  poet  that  ko 
had  laid  hold  of.  He  was  removed  from  t^- 
cellar,  and  swallowed  about  a  table 
of  brandy  that  was  offered  him ;  and  he 
afterwards  brought  to  the  hospital. 

Now  this  history  gave  xiaa  to  a  wspikiiw 
that  the  state  of  insensibility  in  whi^  cka 
patient  remained  up  to  the  time  of  bis  deatib, 
might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  inbalatiia 
of  some  of  the  poisonous  gaeee,  which  axe 
well  known  to  be  often  generated  bj  tbe  wml 
of  a  "necessary." 

The  exhalations  which  proceed  frnaa  chcae 
places  consist  chiefly  of  a  miztiire  of  a^- 
phuretted  hydrogen  and  aaunooia.  WWa 
breathed  in  a  concentrated  state  they  prove 
rapidly  destructive  of  life.  la  a  aaiallcr 
dose,  or  a  more  dilute  form,  thej  are  ape  to 
occasion  inflammation  of  the  conjuacavw* 
headache,  a  tendency  to  syneope,  ajuisea 
and  vomiting,  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels, 
and  diarrhoea.  These  minor  effects  of  the 
noaious  efihivia  are  well  known  by  oar  n^gAf- 
tnen,  who  are  said,  by  Dr.  Paris,  to  depead 
mainly  upon  emetics  for  their  ivmoval  or 
relief  I  am  told  that  the  men  employed  ia 
the  coal  mines  in  the  north  of  Eoglaad  have 
recourse  to  a  similar  remedy  when  affected 
by  the  ehohe-damp,  and  that  the  employmeat 
of  mustard  by  them  as  an  emetic  first  led  ce 
its  adoption  in  certain  stages  of  the  cholera, 
a  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  attend- 
eu  with  considerable  advantage. 

Dr.  Paris  mentions  the  death  of  Ibor  per- 
sons, as  having  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at 
Brompton,  from  an  attempt  to  clean  oat  a 
privy  there.  Fatal  accidents  of  tbia  kind 
are,  however,  more  common  in  France, 
where  the  privies,  for  the  most  part,  temi* 
nate  in  closed  vaults,  which  are  occaatoaally 
emptied  of  their  accumulated  contents,  at 
considerable  hazard  to  the  workmea  employ- 
ed. There  are  also  large  pits,  or  cess-pools, 
in  Paris,  into  which  many  sewers  discharge 
themselves ;  and  the  operation  of  cleariag 
these  out  from  time  to  time  is  Tcry  daa- 
gerous,  as  well  as  disgustme. 

The  symptoms  prodaced  by  exposvre  to 
these  noxious  TSpours,  not  only  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  eflbivis,  bat 
differ  apparently  also,  where  that  intensity 
is  the  same,  in  different  persons. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  which  have  beea 
enumerated  by  those  who  have  wttaessed 
accidents  of  this  kind,  am  sadden  weakness 
and  insenithility.    The  patient  6dla  down ; 
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dies  oatrigbt  and  immediately  $ 
■ometimee  becomes  deliiioiu  and  coovalsed  ; 
aod  when  death  has  ensued  after  s  certain 
intervsl,  it  has  generally  been  preceded  by  a 
•rate  of  ooma,  a  fixecl  and  dilated  pupil, 
difficult  respiration,  coldnem  of  the  skin, 
and  the  expulsion  of  frothy  nracus,  some- 
times  tinged  with  blood,  from  the  moo  h. 

Now  this  description  applies  very  closely 
to  the  coodition  in  which  oar  patient  was 
fooud  upon  his  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

There  were  some  circamstances,  again, 
which  were  less  in  accordance  with  the  sup- 
position that  this  might  be  an  instance  of 
what  is  called  asphyxia,  from  the  inhalation 
of  a  poisonous  gas.  One  of  these  was  the 
state  of  the  patient's  pulse,  which  was  full 
and  hard ;  whereas  the  insensibility  pro- 
duced by  the  mephitic  exhalations  from  pri- 
vies and  sewers^t.  e.  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  ammonia— seems  to  be  rather  of 
the  nature  of  syncope,  and  to  be  charac 
tensed  by  smsllness  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  or  even  by  the  total  absence  of  pul- 
sation in  the  arteries  at  the  wrist. 
•  Agsin,  the  circumstSnce  of  his  having  left 
the  pipe  whence  the  effluvia  proceeded,  be- 
fore the  insensibility  took  place,  was  against 
the  likelihood  of  its  being  the  consequence 
of  those  effluvia.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  effects  having  been  actually  observed 
to  come  on  after  the  person  has  been  removed 
from  the  direct  influence  of  the  noxious  va- 
ponr.  Neither  the  pipe  nor  the  drain  were 
open  towards  the  cellar ;  his  object  was,  I 
believe,  to  open  them,  but  he  had  not  effect- 
ed it,  and  was  found  about  three  feet  distant 
from  them. 

Besides  this,  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
formerly  received,  in  some  fray,  a  severe  in* 
jary  of  the  head ;  and  that,  being  habitually 
a  spirit-drinker,  he  had  been  much  more 
readily  affected  by  strong  liqnor,  and  more 
boisterous  and  violent  when  onder  its  in- 
fluence, since  that  time.  Ihis  part  of  his 
history  was  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that 
the  attack  was  owing  to  disease  within  the 
bead. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  enough  in  the 
preceding  account  to  make  the  examination 
of  the  body,  to  me  at  least,  an  object  of 
snore  than  ordinary  interest.  Certainly  no 
positive  or  safe  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  man's  death,  could  have  been  given 
without  such  examination. 

The  following  summary  is  given  by  Dr. 
Christison,  of  the  appearances  met  with  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by.  the  effluvia 
in  question.  "  Fluidity  sod  blackness  of 
the  blood  ;  a  dark  tint  of  all  the  internal  vss- 
coiar  organs ;  annihilation  of  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  muscles ;  more  Or  less  redness  of 
the  bronehial  tobes,  and  secretion  of  brown 
rnnciis  there,  as  well  as  in  the  nostrils; 
fotgin;  of  the  longs  ;  an  odoar  tbronghont 


tbe  whole  viscera  like  that  of  decayed  fish, 
and  a  tendency  to  early  putrefaction.*' 

The  body  of  onr  patient  was  examined  24 
hours  after  death.  The  extremitios  were 
livid,  and  the  muscles  generally  were  rigid, 

1'here  was  a  trifling  quantity  of  fluid  in 
each  pleural  cavity.  The  lungs  were  simply 
gorged  with  blood,  their  structure  being  per- 
fectly healthy.  The  heart  was  much  en- 
larged, and  its  augmented  sixe  was  chiefly 
owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  left  ventricle.  Considered 
in  relation  to  the  general  bulk  and  stature 
of  the  patient,  the  walls  of  tha:  cavitv  were 
of  nearly  twice  the  ordinary  thickness; 
there  was  no  increase  of  its  capacity.  The 
several  valves,  and  the  internal  hning  of 
the  heart  throughout,  were  healthy  and  na. 
tural ;  but  at  the  commencement,  and  along 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  there  were  seen  many 
of  those  opaque  sod  uneven  patches  which 
we  have  so  often  occasion  to  observe  there, 
and  which  result  from  the  deposition  of 
a  matter  resembling  cartilage,  mixed  fre- 
quently with  scales  or  plates  of  bone,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
artery.  These  patches  were  more  numerous 
and  larger,  around  the  orifices  of  the  princi- 
psl  branches  of  the  aorta,  than  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark, 
coagulated  blood  in  the  right  chambers  of 
the  heart,  and  a  small  quantity  in  the  left. 
There  was  no  uncommon  smell  given  out  by 
the  body,  nor  was  the  colour  or  consistence 
of  the  muscles  and  other  tascular  parts  at  all 
unusual. 

There  was  nothing,  then,  in  the  condition 
of  the  thorax,  or  its  contents,  to  confirm  the 
presumption  that  the  patient's  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  a  poi- 
sonous gas.  Consequently  the  probability 
grew  stronger  that  the  case  would  prove  to 
be  really  a  case  of  apoplexy.  The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  wiuji  , 
also  an  additional  circumstance  in  favour  m 
this  belief. 

And  supposing  it  really  a  ease  of  apo- 
plexy, it  became  eiwy  to  predict  that  we 
should  find  blood  effused,  in  contuterabUfuaU'-' 
tity,  within  the  craninm,  and  occupying, 
most  probably,  the  lateral  veniricles. 

I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  which  were  examined 
after  the  head  had  been  inspected,  were 
found  perfectly  heahhy. 

When  the  skull-cap  had  been  removed, 
the  longitudinal  sinus  was  slit  up :  it  con- 
tained a  continuous  string  of  dark  coagulated 
blood.  The  appearance  which  the  surface 
of  the  brain  presented,  after  the  dura  mater 
was  taken  oif»  was  characteristic.  There 
was  no  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid ;  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  were  flattened, 
and,  as  it  were,  pressed  together,  and  the  * 
sulci  between  them  much  shallowei  than 
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uwiaL  The  regular  shape  and  symmetry  of 
the  hemispheres  was  disturbed.  When  yon 
£nd  the  exterior  of  the  brain  in  this  con- 
dition, you  may  be  certain  that  you  will 
discover  some  cause  of  pressure  within. 
The  left  hemisphere,  which  was  the  most 
protaberant  and  misshapen  of  the  two,  gave 
the  sensation  of  fluctuation  when  handUed. 
Accordingly^  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
partly  in  the  condition  of  soft  coagulnm, 
partly  of  a  red-coloured  sezura,  was  found 
occupying  the  situation  of  the  left  lateral 
ventricle;  the  septum  lucidum  had  been 
broken  down,  and  a  free  communication 
formed  between  the  two  ventricles.  The 
haamorrhage  appeared,  however,  to  have 
burst  first  into  the  left,  which  contained  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  coagulated  blood. 
The  right  ventricle  was  merely  distended, 
and  that  by  the  bloody  serum ;  whereas  the 
brain  in  contact  with  the  effused  fluid  on  the 
left  side,  was  soft,  pulpy,  and  ragged,  with 
here  and  there  a  small  adhering  clot.  No 
particular  spot  or  vessel  from  whidi  the 
blood  had  been  primarily  effused,  could  be 
detected.  Blood  had  passed  down  wards  also, 
towards  the  infundibulum,  into  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles,  and  a  firm  coagulum  was 
lying  beneath  the  optic  commissure.  The 
cerebral  substance  elsewhere  was  firm,  and 
its  cut  surface  was  marked  by  a  few,  rather 
large,  red  spots.  There  was  no  manifest 
disease  in  the  principal  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain ;  but  the  same  cartilaginous  de- 
position which  had  been  noticed  in  the  aorta 
was  met  with  also  in  each  of  the  common 
carotids. 

I  said,  that  supposing  this  patient  to  have 
died  of  apoplexy,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that 
we  should  And  a  large  effusion  of  bbod  in  the 
brain,  and  probably  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
lliis  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  course 
of  the  symptoms. 

When  stupor  and  coma  come  on  by  de- 
grees, increasing  gradually  until  the  insen- 
sibility is  complete,  you  will  find,  in  gene- 
ral, the  ventricles  of  the  brain  distended 
with  lenim. 

Again,  when  a  person  is  suddenly  struck 
down,  and  either  does  not  lose  his  conscious- 
ness at  all,  or  recovers  it  in  a  short  time,  but 
is  deprived  more  or  less  completely  of  sen- 
sation and  the  power  of  motion  in  one  side 
of  the  body,  or  in  a  single  limb  -,  then  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  blood  has  been  ef- 
fused into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  in  smaU 
or  in  moderate  quantity,  and  that  it  has  not 
forced  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
or  into  its  ventricles. 

Again,  when  a  person  falls  down  of  a 
sudden,  apoplectic,  and  becomes  at  once,  or 
in  a  very  short  time,  comatose,  and  generally 
insensible  (as  was  the  case  with  our  patient), 
you  may  reckon,  first  upon  his  speedy  death, 
and  next  upon  finding  laceration  of  the  ce- 
rebral substance,  from  a  large  effusion  of 


blood ;  the  blood  having  forced  itadf  ■  ft^ 
sage  into  one  or  both  of  the  ImMrml  vea- 
tricles. 

These  are  the  rules.  They  are 
occasional  exceptions.  Thoe 
the  slow  effusion  of  blood,  may  oome  on  gis- 
dually;  and  this  not  unfrequently  h^pcaa 
in  cerebral  hasmorrhage  prodoced  by  blows 
or  other  external  injuries  of  the  bead. 

On  the  other  hand,  sudden  hrmiplrgia 
may  be  independent  of  ^erebral  hraar- 
rhage,  and  result  from  seroiis  effosioe.  So, 
at  least,  I  believe.  I  once  saw  complete 
hemiplegia  suddenly  supervene  opcm  atroeg 
convulsions,  which  were  confined  also  to  tl» 
samp  side  of  the  body,  in  a  lad  of  fiftecsw 
in  whom  acute  dropsy  in  various  parts  had 
come  on,  after  exposure  to  cold,  jsot  as  he 
was  becoming  convalescent  from  ecasiet 
fever.  In  him  the  paralysis  disappeand 
entirely  in  twelve  hours ;  his  gnma  and  breach 
having  begun  to  shew  the  influence  oi  mer. 
cury,  and  his  bowels  having  been  freely 
purged,  during  that  interval.  Am  this  b^ 
recovered,  I  cannot  be  certain  thai  the 
temporary  palsy  vras  the  effect  id  eeroes 
effusion  within  the  head;  but,  in  ay  judg- 
ment, the  presumption  that  it  vraa  so  is  vey 
strong. 

In  at  least  three  cases  out  of  loiir,  the 
effusion  of  blood  in  cerebral  haenMrrbage 
takes  place  into  the  corpus  striatum,  ot  the 
optic  thalamus,  of  one  side,  or  into  the  parts 
on  the  same  level  with,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of,  these  portions  of  tbe  cere- 
brum i  and  where  the  quantity  extravaaated 
is  large,  the  blood  breaks  through  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  brain,  either  to  the  sorface,  or 
(which  is  infinitely  more  common)  into  the 
corresponding  lateral  ventricle,  or  eveaia 
both  these  directions  at  once. 

Blood  is  sometimes  found  also  distendiBg 
the  lateral  ventricles  when  no  laceration  i 
the  cerebral  substance  is  discoverable.  The 
haBmorrhage  may  then  have  been  tbe  lesolt 
of  exhalation  from  the  membrane  ISaing 
those  cavities;  but  I  am  rather  of  febs 
opinion  that  the  blood,  in  these  eMMen^  pro* 
ceeds  generally,  if  not  always,  from  tbe  rap- 
ture of  some  one  or  more  of  the  ▼easels  com- 
posing  the  choroid  plexus.  This  source  of 
haemorrhage  may  easily  be  overlooked ;  bet 
the  vessels  have  been  actually  found  broken ; 
and  they  are  obnoxious  to  well-marked  dis- 
ease of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  them  moie 
than  usually  fragile.  The  arteries,  for  ex- 
ample, which  belong  to  that  plexus,  are  sob- 
ject  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  alteration,  which  I 
shall  presently  mention  as  frequently  per- 
vading the  whole  arterial  system  of  tbe 
brain ;  and  the  veins  are  not  uncommonly 
observed  to  be  partially  enlarged  and  Tsri- 
cose.  This  latter  morbid  ooodition  has  oftsn 
been  mistaken,  and  the  diseased  plexus'  put 
up  in  bottles  as  specimens  of  small  hydatids 
of  that  part 
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Xt  is  cert&io,  too,  that  blood  has  been 

^ound  spread  like  a  cap  over  the  surface  of 

the  hemispheres,  in  cases  where  the  most 

^    careful  scrutiny  has  failed  to  trace  its  source 

^     to  any  ruptured  vessel. 

In  hasmorrhage  into  the  brain;  however, 
you  are  to  remember  that  the  rupture  of  a 
vessel  is  the  rule ;  and  exhalation,  if  it  ever 
«occur,  is  the  exception.  This  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  observed  in  hcemorrhage 
.from  most  other  internal  parts,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  mucous  membranes :  there, 
exbsilation  is  the  rule,  and  the  laceration  of 
a  vessel  of  notable  magnitude  the  exception* 
Yon  will  naturally  inquire  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  liability  to  rupture  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  above  all  others ;  and  it  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  assign  them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  origi- 
aal  peculiarities  of  texture  and  relatioi),  which 
may   be  conceived  to  predispose  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain,  more  than  others,  to 
laceration.    They  are  long  and  slender ;  the 
coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins  are  thinner 
and  weaker  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  the  middle  tunic  of  the  arteries  has 
tiot  more  than  one  half  its  ordinary  thick- 
ness, and  the  outer  or  cellular  coat  is  of 
such  extreme  tenuity  that  doubts  have  been 
entertsined  concerning  its  existence.    These 
'vessels,  moreover,  are  not  protected  as  else- 
where, by  investing  sheaths  of  cellular  mem< 
brane,  and  receive  but  slight  support  from 
the  soft  and  delicate  substance  by  which  ihey 
are  immediately  surrounded ;  and  as  they 
lie  near  the  heart,  and  in  the  primary  direc- 
tion of  the   blood  as  it  is  driven  from  the 
left  ventricle,  they  have  been  thought  es- 
pecially liable  to  be  impressed  by  the  ad- 
ditional momentum  arising  from  the  more 
forcible  contraction*  of  that  chamber,  whe- 
ther these  are  determined  by  occasional  and 
transient  causes,  or  depend  upon  permanent 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself. 

But,  doubtless,  the  main  predisposing 
cause  of  rupture  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels, 
is  their  great  liability  to  disease.  After  the 
commencing  portion  of  the  aorta  itself,  there 
are  no  arteries  in  the  body  so  frequently 
found  in  a  morbid  state  as  the  arteries  of  the 
brain;  and  the  change  to  which  they  are 
most  subject  is  that  deposition  between  their 
coats,  sometimes  of  a  substsnce  resembling 
albumen,  or  soft  cartilage,  sometimes  of  ac- 
.  tual  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded.  This  earthy  or  cartilagi- 
nous deposit  exists  usually  in  whitish  patches 
of  sn  oblong  form,  disposed  at  various  dis> 
tances  from  each  other  -,  sometimes  in  a  suc- 
cession of  small  scales,  or  even  rings  of  bone, 
with  healthier  portions  of  the  artery  between 
them.  One  effect  of  this  morbid  condition 
is  to  diminish  the  bore  of  the  affected  ar- 
tery, and  to  make  it  of  unequal  capacity ; 
and  as  this  variation  of  calibre  impedes  t^a 
Sxee  passage  of  the  blood,  it  ttnds  indirecUy 


to  increase  the  pressure  of  that  fluid  against 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Aaother  effect  is  to 
deprive  the  coats  of  the  artery  of  their  na- 
tural elasticity,  and  to  diminiA  their  power 
of  cohesion ;  and  thus  to  render  them  weak 
and  frangible,  and  unable  to  sustain  the  in- 
creased impulse  of  the  blood.  This  condi- 
tion is  met  with  in  the  minute  ramifications, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  trunks,  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries ;  and  it  may  be  present  in  the 
one  part,  whilst  the  other  is  apparently 
healthy.  Smal  I  specks  of  earthy  matter  have 
been  found  in  the  torn  substance  of  the  cor-* 
pus  striatum.  Nothing  unusual  was  disco- 
vered in  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  our  patient ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  were  in  a  sound  state  throughoat  all 
their  smaller  branches. 

The  dependance  of  cerebral  hnmorrhage. 
for  the  most  part,  upon  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels  of  the  brain,  explains.very  satisfac- 
torily why  sanguineous  apoplexy  is  so  pecu- 
liarly a  disease  of  advanced  life.^  Earthy 
concretions  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  so 
frequent  in  the  later  periods  of  existenoe» 
that  they  are  met  with  (according  to  Bichat) 
in  seven  individuals  ont  of  ten,  of  those  who 
die  beyond  the  age  of  sixty ;  and  Dr.  Bailiie 
considered  ossification  to  be  much  more  com- 
mon, in  old  persons,  than  a  healthy  state  of 
the  arteries. 

It  is  to  the  fact  of  the  rupture  of  vessels 
also,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  peculiar  liability  to  hsmorrhsge 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain — the  coipora 
striata,  namely,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
parts  immediately  adjacent  to  these.  The 
corpora  striata  are  not  only  of  softer  consis- 
tence than  most  other  parts  of  the  brain,  bat 
they  are  also  traversed  by  more  numerous, 
as  well  as  by  larger  blood  vessels,  than  are 
other  parts.  The  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  probable  explanation 
th?y  afford  of  the  fact,  that  the  parts  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  the  most  common  seat  of 
extravasation,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Mor- 

gBgni* 

I  stated,  when  describing  the  appearances 
met  with  in  the  thorax,  that  the  change 
which  the  heart  had  undergone  afforded  an 
addidonal  reason  for  believing  that  we  should 
find  blood  efliised  within  the  cranium.  In 
fact,  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  and  increased 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  have  been  so  frequently  observed 
together,  that  the  latter  morbid  condition  has 
been,  in  such  cases,  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
the  former.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
powerful  contractions  of  a  ventricle  thus 
morbidly  strong,  may  drive  forwards  the 
blood  with  such  nnusual  force,  as  to  strain 
and  burst  the  cerebral  vessels. 

This  conclusion  must  be  taken  with  much 
allowance  ;  or  I  should  rallier  say,  the  rea- 
soning which  would  connect  these  events 
with  other,  as  cause  and  effect,  is  greatly  to 
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be  dutrasted.  When  the  arteries  of  the 
hrain  are  osatfied,  the  commencement  of  tht 
aorta  will  (always,  I  believe)  be  found  af. 
feoted  with  the  same  kind  of  alteration,  and 
0jUn  sensibly  diinted.  And  with  this  change 
in  the  aorta,  and  apparently  in  conuqueneetf 
It,  there  is  often,  though  not  aiwa^-s,  to  be 
eeen,  a  marked  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Bat  the  strength  of  this  chamber  is  not  to  be 
taken,  under  tueh  circumttaneeM,  as  a  correct 
measure  of  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  into  the  extreme  vessels ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  index  and  measure  of  the 
difficuUy  with  which  the  blood  is  circulated 
through  the  primary  branches,  and  therefore 
through  the  entire  system  of  the  arteries; 
and  ii  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of  that 
tendency  to  compensation  and  adjustment, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  animal  body 
under  disease,  and  of  which  the  purpose  is 
eminently  obvious  and  intelligible  where  it 
concerns  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
'  I  by  no  means  intend  to  apply  these  ob- 
eervations  to  ail  oases  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  but  to  such  only  as  take  place  under 
the  particular  circomstances  which  we  have 
just  been  considering. 

I  apprehend  then,  in  general,  that  disease 
ill  the  cerebral  blodd  vessels  is  essential  to 
their  rupture,  and  sufficient  to  occasion  and 
■account  for  it ;  that  it  implies,  moreover, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  the  concurrent  ex- 
istence of  disease  in  the  outset  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  consequent  probability  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  left  ventricle.  Under  this  view 
we  have  two  phenomena,  which,  insteed  of 
bearing  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  common  effects  of  the  same 
cause — the  cerebral  hemorrhage  resulting 
from  a  peculiar  kind  of  disease  in  one  part 
of  the  arterial  system^the  augmented  bulk 
of  the  heart  from  the  same  kind  of  disease  in 
another  part. 

I  have  but  one  more  remark  to  offer  in  re- 
gard to  the  case  before  us,  and  it  is  one 
which  involves  a  caution  of  some  practical 
importance.  Our  patient  was  bled,  and  the  vo- 
lume or  fulness  of  his  pulse  was  thereby  re- 
duced ;  but  it  remained  hard  as  before.  This 
quality  which  we  call  hardness  of  the  pulM, 
and  which  is  distinct  from  its  force  or  momen- 
tum,  is  the  quality  by  which,  more  perhaps 
than  by  any  other,  we  are  apt  to  be  guided 
in  directing  the  performance  or  the  repetition 
of  venesection.  But  it  may  prove  a  very  fal- 
lacious guide ;  it  would  be  so  in  such  a  case 
as  that  we  have  been  contemplating.  With 
80  considerable  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and 
strength  in  the  left  ventricle,  iu  individual 
contractions  would  be  smart,  and  would  give 
to  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  that  character 
which,  when  the  artery  is  at  the  same  time 
full  and  large,  is  called  strength — when  the 
blood  circulates  through  it  in  a  slender 
itttam^.is  called  sharpness,  or  sometimes 


\.    The  cantioo  tbat  I  wuk  to  im- 
prefs  upon  yon  is,  that  (when  tbe  hcmxt  i«as 
changed)  no  amount  of  bloodtettia^  will  car- 
reel  this  quality.     Vou  may  bleed   yoar  pa- 
tient to  death,  and  yet  the  last  p«il*mtJOBs  <i 
the  arteries  shall  be  hard.    The  state,  theo. 
of  the  pulse,  taken  by  itself,  is  no  maJ^  var- 
rant  for  the  propriety  of  bloodlettio^,  mark 
less  of  its  repealed  employment.     Yov  will 
do  well,  therefore,  in  all  caaea  wbrxv  joa 
are  tempted  to  bleed  because  the   poi«e  xs 
hard— ond  especially  in  peraona  of  adTanced 
life,  and  most  especially  when  the  pulse  ob- 
stinately remains  hard  after  such  an  abstrarc- 
tion  of  blood  as  the  case  may  otherwise  seem 
to  require— you  will  do  right  in  all  socb  cases 
to  investigate  by  ytmr  hand,  and   by  joor 
ear,  the  condition  of  your  patient'*  haft. 
Fortunately  a-ty  notable  degree  of  fayp0* 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  declares  itaelf  by 
very  plain  signs.     1  have  so  often  had  ooca^ 
sion  to  point  out  these  signs  to  ycmx  notice, 
that  I  need  not  again  enumerate  them  now. 


EXCISION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
FEMUR. 

To  iht  Editor  of  lAt  Xirndbm  MtSe^ 
Guwti€, 
Sir, 
In  one  of  Mr.  Ear1e*s  Clinical  Lectnm 
on  Disease  of  the  Hip-joint,  lately  pub- 
lished in  your  journal,  the   followinf: 
passajfe  occurs:  —  "  Mr.  Karle   next 
8ugf(ested  the  possibility,  id  some  rare 
cases  when  the  constitution  was  sinking 
under  the  discharge,  of  excising  ibe 
head  of  the  femur,  on  a  similar  principle 
to  the  operations   pierformed   by  Mr 
Crampton  and  others  on  the  knee  and 
other  joints.     It  was,  bowe?er,  to  he 
feared  that  such  an  attempt  would  not 
be  successful,  from  the  diseased  stale  of 
the  acetabulum,  which  often  reiuaioed 
a  permanent  source  of  irritation  and  ab- 
scess  after  the  head  of  the  feuiar  had 
become  perfectly  ancbylosed."    It  may 
be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  this  operatian  has  lieeo 
successfully  performed  by  Mr.  While, 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital.    Mr.  W. 
remoYed  four  inches  of  the  femur  in  s 
very  bad  case  of  hip  disease,  which  id 
all  probability  would  hare  terminated 
fatally ;  the  boy's  health  improved  after 
the  operation,  and  a  very  useful  joist 
was  formed  between  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  femur  and  the  pel  vis.    The 
limb  was  not  so  much  shorter  than  the 
other  as  might  have  been  expected  froa 
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the  length  of  the  removed  poction  of 
Y>ooe«.     At  the  time  of  the  operatioo  the 
lK>y   was,  I  thirvk,  aliout  fourteen ;  lie 
lived  eight  years  after,  having  the  per- 
fect uae  of  tlie  limb,  and  then  died  of 
phihtaia.    The  whole  pelvis,  joint,  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  were  removed, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  Of   Surgeons.     I   have    given 
these  few  facta  from  recollection ;  but 
possibly  it  may  be  the  means  of  indue- 
iniT  Mr.   White  to  enrii-b  your  pages 
with  the  details  of  this  interesting  case, 
and  of  others  from  the  ample  stores  of 
hie  extensive  experience. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Lionel  J.  BsaiiE^ 

Bedford  street,  Feb.  29, 1803. 


IMPERMEABLE  STRICTURE  OF  THE 

URETHRA. 

TrtaUd  iy  Perforation  with  the  LancetUd 

StUette, 

Br  R.  A.  Stapvord, 
Staveon  to  the  St.  Merylebone  Inflnnsry. 

Case  of  Mr.  P.,  Surgeon,  R.  N. 
As  this  patient  was  a  member  of  the 
profession,   I  requested  him    to   take 
the  notes  of  his  own  case,  which  are  aa 
follows  :— 

"  In  Marcb,1807, 1  had  the  misfortane 
to  be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
France,  on  which  occasion  I  was  several 
hours  immersed  in  the  water,  the 
weather  being  extremely  cold.  All  the 
survivors  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
next  morning,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
we  were  marched  off  for  the  Depdt  at 
Verdun,  a  distance  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles. 

I  had  contracted  a  slight  gonorrhoea, 
which  was  rather  exasperated  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  march,  and  the  privations 
we  were  necessarily  exposed  to,  and 
amongst  other  symptoms  slight  ardor 
urins  was  present.  Arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, rest,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,entirely  freed  me  from  all  remains 
of  unpleasant  feelings.  About  1812  I 
perceived  that  the  stream  of  urine  had 
become  much  smaller  than  natural,  and 
I  bad  recourse  to  simple  dilatation  by 
bougies,  which  in  a  few  weeks  restored 
the  lost  calibre  of  the  canal.  Their 
farther  use  was  neglected  until  1815, 
when  the  urethra  hM  gained  its  former 


small  diameter.  D'datatfon.  was  again, 
resorted  to,  with  the  desired  effect. 
The  stricture,  I  ought  to  have  observed^ 
was  situated  about  four  inches  from  the 
meatus  extornus.  I  paid  no  attention 
to  my  complaint  until  1819,  when  I  ben 
gan  to  give  it  my  serious  consideration,, 
and  was  not  a  little  alarnned  at  the  pro^ 
bable  consequences.  In  order  effec-^ 
tually,  as  I  thought,  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, i  had  recourse  to  the  bougie  armed 
with  lunar  caustic  At  this  time  there 
was  a  slight  stricture  two  inches  and  i^ 
half  from  the  external  orifice,  and  a  se- 
cond and  chief  one,  one  inch  and  a 
half  further  on.  To  this  one,  I  applied 
the  caustic  on  alternate  days,  for  a. fort- 
night; finding  it  of  no  avail,  I  then, 
applied  it  every  day,  sometimes  keeping, 
it  close  to  the  stricture  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes at  a  time.  This  practice  I  con- 
tinued for  another  fortnight,  without  the 
least  destruction  of  stricture;  indeed 
1  scarcely  could  feel  any  thing  from  Its 
application.  I  then  left  it  entirely  off^ 
and  returned  to  the  plan  of  dilatatioot 
which  1  found  more  effectual,  as  I  after 
a  time  coold  pass  a  number  six  buugie 
on  to  the  bladder.  After  some  time  I 
neglected  the  bougies,  but  in  182  i  found 
it  necessary  again  to  have*  recourse 
to  their  u^e.  They  were  from  this 
period,  till  1828,  employed  occasion- 
ally, and  irregularly,  the  strictures  gra- 
dually getting  narrower,  and  less  under 
the  command  of  the  bougie ;  and  when 
force  was  used,  it  invariably  aggravated 
tliem  for  a  couple  of  days  after.  The 
atream  of  urine  was  now  not  larger  than 
a  pack  thread.  It  happened  at  this  time 
that  1  was  exposed  to  considerable  fa<- 
tigue  on  horseliack,  and  to  cold  and 
weti  and  twenty- four  hours  afterwards 
I  was  attacked  with  a  most  severe 
shivering  fit,  which  continued  for  three 
hours,  and  then  the  hot  fit  succeeded, 
and  finally  a  sweating  stage,  the  whole 
occupying  about  eight  hours.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  complete  retention  of 
urine.  Next  day,  as  well  as  on  the  tliird, 
the  shivering'  fit  returned,  about  the 
same  hour  as  on  the  first,  and  ran  the 
same  course.  General  bleeding,  leeches 
to  the  perineum,  purgatives,  hip  and 
warm  baths,  enemaia,  and  opiates,  were 
all  employed,  add  on  the  third  day  the 
urine  began  to  come  a^vay  gntiatim, 
which  in  a  few  more  improved  to  a  very 
small  stream.  Durin/if  the  next  two 
years,  that  is  to  say,  till  January  1831, 1 
used  from  time  to  time  the  smaUeat  boiir 
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gies,  but  at  \engih  the  strictures  be-* 
came  impermeable,  and  their  employ- 
went  made  matters  worse.  The  repeated 
calls  to  pass  water  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  the  strainincr,  the  dribbliiif^  away 
of  urine  iDvoluntarily,  and  the  ever  pre- 
sent dread  of  the  evil  consequences, 
rendered  both  mind  and  body  truly 
miserable. 

I  beard  of  Mr.  Stafford's  new 
mode  of  treatment,  and  procured  his 
work.  The  plan  seemed  so  rea- 
sonable, and  the  results  appeared  so 
satisfactory,  that  I  determined  to  put 
myself  under  his  care.  I  accordingr]y 
came  to  town  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1831.  On  examination,  he  found  a 
stricture  two  inches  from  the  meatus 
ezternus,  admitting  the  smallest  sized 
bougie :  an  inch  and  a  half  further  on 
a  second  presented  itself,  quite  imper- 
meable. The  perineum  was  leeched, 
hip  bath  used,  and  a  purgative  taken, 
preparatory  to  the  operation. 

2dd. — He  applied  bis  single-lancetted 
stilette,  cut  through  the  first,  proceeded 
on  to  the  second,  divided  it,  and  carrying 
the  instrument  an  inch  still  further  on, 
he  found  a  third  stricture,  which  he  in 
like  manner  divided.  1  bad  conceived 
the  operation  to  be  a  most  formidable, 
painful.and  dangerous  one,  but  the  pain 
was  trifling,  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
tea-spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost,  and  not 
the  slightest  unpleasant  consequence 
supervened.  He  then  withdrew  the  sti- 
lette, and  was  able  to  pass  a  metallic 
bougie  on  to  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra,  when  it  was  arrested.  To 
be  as  succinct  as  possible,  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  from  this  date  until  the 
4th  of  February,  I  went  daily  to  his 
bouse,  a  distance  of  a  mile,  to  have  the 
metallic  bougie  introduced ;  I  observed 
regimen,  and  took  an  occasional  pur- 
gative, and  hip  bath ;  during  this  time 
the  urine  came  away  only  in  a  small 
stream,  owing  to  the  remaining  stricture 
in  the  membranons  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

Ten  days  after  having  been  operated 
upon,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
country,  from  which  circumstance  Mr. 
Stafford  thought  it  advisable  to  post- 
pone a  further  operation  till  a  future 
opportunity.  I  continued,  in  the 
meantime,  to  pass  a  No.  9  metallic  bou- 
gie twice  a  week  through  the  strictures 
already  divided,  down  to  the  mem- 
branous portion,  where  the  remaining 
atricture  was  situated.    I  availed  myself 


of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  come  Ur 
town,  and  place   myself  again    Oiider 
his  care.     Accordingly,     on     the    5tb 
oi  Aoril,  I  waited  on  liiai— Ife   pms- 
sed  a  No.  8  metallic  bongie  at  once  dowa 
to  the  stricture  in  the  membranons  por- 
tion, when  its  farther  progress  was  ar- 
rested.   He  then  tried  to  pass  the  smal- 
lest sized  silver  catheter  throngfa  the 
stricture,  and    after   some    diificalty. 
fortunately    succeeded.     He    a(    ooce 
determined    on    not    losing    aoch   aa 
advantage,  and  fixed  the  instrameot  to 
the  penis  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  ]ea»e 
it  in  the  bladder  for  some  time. '  A  boat 
a  couple  of  hours  after  its  iutrodoctioo, 
feeling  an  inclination  to  pass  water»  1 
withdrew  the  plug,  and  made  folly  a 
pint,  to  my  no  small  happiness. 

7th. — In  a  couple  of  days  the  sUvrr 
catheter  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
without  anv  difficulty,  by  a  gum  elastic 
one  a  size  larger.  No  unpleasant  feel- 
ings in  the  parts. 

18tb. — Urine  flows  only  in  a  very 
small  imperfect  stream,  whence  it  is 
concluded,  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
membranous  portion,  with  perhaps  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland.  Eigh- 
teen leeches  to  tlie  perineum,  hip  t»a(h, 
and  a  purgative  medicine.  Urine  to  be 
drawn  off*  twice  a  day. 

25th.— Can  pass  only  about  four 
ounces  of  urine  at  a  time,  in  a  dribblio? 
stream.  The  first  spoonful!  is  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  and  the  last  spoon- 
full  brought  off  by  the  catheter  is 
charged  in  like  manner.  Two  ounccb 
of  the  decoction  of  pereira-brava  has  l>eea 
taken  thrice  daily,  for  the  last  two  day:?. 
Castor  oil  occasionally,  to  keep  the 
bowels  regular :  appetite  defective : 
sleep  pretty  well.  The  catheter  used 
in  the  mornmg  and  before  going  to  bed ; 
it  brings  off  about  ten  ounces  of  urine 
each  time.  A  No.  10  metallic  catheter 
passed  into  the  bladder  to-day. 

dOtli.-— The  stream  of  urine  not  im- 
proving: the  bladder  seems  to  be  re- 
gaining a  little  its  expulsive  power,  as 
by  a  continued  effort  only  five  ounces 
or  urine  remain  in  it.  The  mocu- 
purulent  sediment  is  a  little  dimi- 
nished :  uses  the  gum  catheter  three 
or  four  times  daily,  to  empty  tlie  Mad- 
der. Bowels  require  aperient  medicine 
every  second  day:  appetite  rather  de- 
fective. 

May  2nd.---Dined  with  a  friend  yes- 
terday :  was  induced  to  take  two  or  three 
glasses  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  Spetr: 
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h  most  nstlestf,  feterish  night,  and  have 
felt  feverish  and  uncomfortable  during 
the  day.  Took  some  castor  oil.  On 
passing  a  No.  9  metallic  bougie  on  to  the 
membranous  portion,  it  caused  a  little 
pain,  and  on  withdrawing  it  some  bssmor- 
rhage  ensued ;— a  warning  against  such 
imprudence. 

I  can  at  present  only  pass  the  urine  in 
a  very  small  stream,  and  there  is  nsaally 
about  six  ounces  left  behind.  This  inabi* 
lity  u  owing  in  part  to  the  feeble  expulsive 
power  of  the  bladder,  induced  by  long 
nabit  of  not  acting  efficiently,  but  un- 
fortunately, in  great  measure,  to  en- 
largement of  the  third  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate, as  ascertained  by  examination. 
There  was  always  left  behind  in  the 
bladder  from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of 
urine,  after  each  effort  to  expel  it  in  the 
natural  way,  during  the  first  fortnight 
after  the  bougie  could  be  \i8ed,  and  it 
deposited  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iDUCO-purulent  matter :  (for  this  I  have 
taken  a  decoction  of  the  pareira-brava, 
I  «think  with  benefit;)  the  bladder  is, 
however,  somewhat  regaining  its  natural 
expulsive  power,  as,  although  the  urine 
flows  in  a  small  stream,  yet  by  pro- 
longing the  exertion  to  pass  it,  from 
four  to  five  ounces  are  only  left  bel^ind. 

But  the  mind  being  in  great  mea- 
sure freed '  from  the  ever  present 
horror  of  retention  of  urine,  and 
being  now  able  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
catheter,  life  is  rendered,  under  all 
existing  disadvantages,  comparatively 
happy. 

[i  heard  from  this  gentleman  some 
time  after  his  return  into  the  coun- 
try, and  hia  bladder  had  nearly  regained 
ita  power.  A  No.  12  catheter  could 
be  passed  without  difficulty.] 


LIQUID  HEMOSTATIQE*. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Your  interesting  journal  publishes  the 
opinions  of  an    eminent  physician  of 
London  concerning  the  use  of  styptics 
and  liquid  hemoetatique  in  hflsroorrha- 

*  It  wiU  b«  perceired  from  some  of  the  forma 
4»f  czprcttion  that  the  foUowlng  paper  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  foreigocr :  we  have,  however,  preferred 
ieavin^  It  unaltered,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
^^ancm  where  It  wMoogrammatioa.— E«  O. 


gies,  which  M.  Talrich  and  I  have  bees 
the  first  to  discover.  We  therefore  trust; 
that  you  will  not  refuse  to  insert  in  your 
Gazette  the  observations  that  I  have  to- 
make  to  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  as  the 
discussions  they  may  occasion  will 
doubtless  be  conducive  to  brighten  the 
science  and  those  who  practice  it,  ren- 
dering, at  the  same  time,  the  reading  of 
your  paper  more  interesting,  and  secur- 
ing to  us  that  justice  and  impartiality 
%vhich  we  have  a  right  to  claim  as  being 
foreigners  in  this  land  of  hospitality  and 
encouragement. 

In  your  number  of  the  21  st  of  Ja- 
nuary last,  you  inform  your  readers  that 
the  experiment  tried  in  the  case  of 
hemorrhagy  on  the  sheep  at  the  London 
hospital,  that  the  hemorrhagy  had  re- 
manifested  itself  the  seventh  day;  to 
which  we  have  to  answer^  that  we  saw 
the  animal  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
experiment,  at  which  time  every  thing 
seemed  to  confirm  the  success  of  the 
operation ;  but  on  considering  that  the 
animal  had  been  left  in  a  cold  damp 

glace,  we  conceived  some  fear  of  the 
emorrhagy's  reappearance,  as  it  after- 
wards did  occur.  Had  the  animal  been 
cured,  say  you*,  his  complaint  would 
have  assumed  the  nature  of  an  aneurism  ; 
but  this  would  have  been  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
proofs  to  establish  its  impossibility. 
You  therefore  conclude  by  saying,  that 
the  experiment  tried  at  the  London  Hot- 
pital  completely  failed,  instead  of  saying 
that  they  had  presented  every  appear- 
ance of  success  till  the  seventh  day, 
when  the  animal  died,  which  is  no  posi- 
tive certainty  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
riment, and  even  were  it  so,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  hemorrhagy  was  evi- 
dently  removed  and  cured  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  animal  existeil. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins's  ex- 
periments, I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  whether  they  are  of  so  infallible 
a  nature  as  to  destroy  the  confidence 
placed  in  the  virtue  of  our  liquid  hemos- 
tatique?  Our  experiments  in  Paris 
always  proved  invariably  successful. 
Since  we  have  been  in  London,  we  have 
onlv  performed  operations  on  six  ani- 
mals, m  every  one  of  which  the  hemor- 
rhagy was  radically  removed  and  cured. 
Two  of  them  died,  to  be  sure,  of  some- 
thing like  a  relapse,  but  to  this  we  have 


*  We  published  the  report  eebt  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  who  witnetaed  tne  ease.— B.  6.  i^^ 
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to  say,  that  it  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  circuuatances  or  causes  entirely  ua-^ 
known  to  us,  ^  the  aqiniaU  did  not  re- 
main all  the  time  under  our  immediate 
care.  It  is  also  said  that  Dr.  Jones  has 
proved  that  the  coagulaiinn  of  the  blood 
»  the  only  obstacle  that  opposes  the 
liemorrhagy^  of  which  we  are  perfectly 
aware,  but  it  onght  not  to  be  expected 
that  our  liquid  hemottatique  should 
atop  the  hemorrhagy  by  any  other 
course  than  by  that  which  nature  itself 
would  bring  about.  One  thing,  of 
which  we  are  positively  convinceil,  by 
our  own  experience,  is,  that  our  liquid 
bemostatique  powerfully  assists  nature ; 
first,  by  determining  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  and,  secondly,  by  forming 
the  little  clot  of  blood.  It  seems  as  if 
Mr.  Hawkins  wished  to  attribute  the 
result  or  success  that  we  hare  obtained 
to  the  contraction  or  retraction  of  the  ar- 
tery, but  this  argument  will  pnive  quite 
erroneous  when  it  is  known  that  we  ne- 
verextended  our  incisions  so  far  as  to  cut 
the  whole  of  the  artery,  fully  convinced 
that  had  we  done  so  it  would  have  given 
ground  to  make  out  that  the  pure  re- 
traction of  the  artery  would  have  caused 
the  suspension  of  the  heroorrhagy  ;  hut 
instead  of  so  doing,  we  merely  abided 
by  the  transverse  incision  and  removal 
of  substance  required  (as  must  be  known 
by  Mr.  Hawkins)  in  such  operations,  well 
aware  that  the  retraction  of  the  artery 
would  considerably  increase  the  difii. 
cultv  of  the  hemorrhagy ;  therefore  it 
is  or  the  most  striking  evidence  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  has  no  plausible  ground 
whatever  for  insinuating,  as  he  does, 
that  our  liquid  hemoitatique  only  pot- 
iesies  a  ieeondary  virtue  in  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  hemorrhagy  ;  and  we  would 
think  ourselves  extremely  favoured  if 
Mr.  Hawkins  would  further  his  obser-- 
vations  onotir.mode  of  practice,  and 
particularly  be  pleased  to  explain  to  us 
what  he  means  when  he  says  that  our 
liquid  bemostatique  only  possesses  a 
secondary  virtue.  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand from  bis  comments  that 
our  liquid  stops  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  occasions  its  clot,  we  will 
then  agree  to  say  that  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  is  right  so  far,  for  in  this 
case  tlie  first  and  principal  object  iz  ac- 
complished by  the  formation  of  the 
clot,  which  therefore  proves  at  once 
that  the  nature  of  our  liquid  is  hemof- 
tatique. 
Let   us  now  take    a   vi^w.  of  Mr. 


Hawkins's  method  of  optrmiimg  ia  il.« 
stoppage  of  the   bemorrha^y^ivia^the 
most  part  of  cases,   as  wdll    ia    thot^ 
where    he    attempts    it     wUktmt    tht 
use  of  styptic  as  with  ii.       Prcriow. 
however,  to  our  eot^iof  any  farther  m 
the  subjiect,  I  must  say  that  Mt»  Haw- 
kins is  completely  in  error  wheo  be  uy 
that  we  place  a  ligature   throu|rb  th^ 
skin.     We  have  never  made  uae  of  sua 
a  thing  except  in  one  single  instaace, 
and  that  only  to  comply    with   the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Keate.    Mr.  Hawkins,  ::; 
bis  first  experiment,  did  but  wery  im- 
perfectly check    the  existence    of  ihf 
hemorrhafry,  for  the  sort  of  lon|^  wound 
inflicted   m    the   artery  did  noi  cease 
bleeding  till  fasten^  up  by  means  of  a 
suture  seam.    In  the  second  experimeoc 
Mr.   Hawkins  says  that  I   had   Bkoca 
difficulty  to  find  the  blood-veseeJ.  wAreh 
I  only  sought  for  after  the  f mi  lure  ofka 
attempt  to  discover   it,   during    whkk 
time  the  animal  lost  such  a  quantity  of 
blood  that  it  actually  swooned  away  be- 
fore  I  could  perform   that  %vhieh  Mr. 
Hawkins   and    1    happened    then    id- 
stantly  to    be  contending  for,    which 
was  the  stoppage  of  the  artery.    This, 
however,  not  having  been   attained  ia 
time,  the  state  of  syncope  continued  tiU 
the  clotformed,  the  consequence  of  wbicb 
was  that  the  hemorrhagy  stopped  ;— 
leaving,  therefore,  the  practitioners  re- 
putation entirely  open  to  public  opinion, 
but  probably  well  valuefl  by  those  im- 
partial persons  who  will  no  doubt  take 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into 
minute  consideration.     In  the  third  ex- 
periment the  hemorrhagy  could  only  be 
stopped  by  the  use  of  the  sutnre  seam. 
In  the  fourth  experiment  the  anioiil 
died  of  hemorrhat^y  on  the  third  dav, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  suture 
seam.     In    the    fifth    experiment    the 
wound  was  entirely   sutured,    bat  the 
animal  died  also  oi  hemorrhagy  on  the      | 
third  day. 

Therefore  these  different  resnlts 
prove  clearly  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has  not 
been  able  to  slop  the  hemorrhagr,  i 
though  he  has  made  use  of  styptice^  and  ' 
though  he  has  attempted  it  by  his  oirn 
mode,  which  is  without  styptics^  to  tlut 
out  of  five  experiments  thai  he  hss  tried 
the  first  case  only  turned  out  successful, 
and  that  owing  to  the  rather  long  na- 
ture of  the  incision,  and  toihesatvre 
seam  in  the  second  experiineat,  I 
will  say  that  if  the  hemorrhagy  stopped 
as  it  did,  Mr.  Hawkins  muft'ccruuilj 
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io(  •ttrib^t6  it  to  his  management, 
since  it  tvM  occasioned  by  the  $fneopal 
UtUf  tf  ihe  animalf  which  is  known  to 
every  sar^eon  to  be  a  bemo«tatique 
state.  In  short,  in  the  three  other  ex- 
fieriments  the  animals  died  of  hemor- 
rha^y  notwithstanding^  the  use  of  noix 
Je  galUs,  of  plain  water,  of  Ruspioi's 
liquor,  of  sutures,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins concludes  hv  saying,  thai  it  is 
ootiihU  to  Hop  the  kemorrhagy  of  an 
trterial  wauhd  by  preuure  during  the 
fpaee  of  tenmhmttiy  as  also  by  the  ap- 
plication of  small  compresses,  which 
may  be  dipped  in  a  variety  of  liquids ; 
bat  I  will  observe  that  it  is  not  by  such 
Experiments  as  those  above-mentioned 
that  Mr.  Ha^rkins  can  plausibly  adopt 
lach  conclusions,  for  they  would  evi- 
dently be  erroneous,  when  it  is  seen  that 
^ut  of  fire  experiments  that  he  has 
tried,  not  a  single  one  of  them  turned 
lat  satisfactory,  though  he  made  use  of 
Lhe  compresses  he  mentions,  for  he 
:ould  not  avoid  having  recourse  to  the 
lature  seams  in  every  case  that  he  at- 
tempted. We  know  that  pru$%ve^  a 
roagulum,  &c.  &c.  can  sometimes  stop 
:be  heworrhagies ;  but  are  there  not 
cases  in  which  such  means  cannot  be 
sade  use  of,  and  then  is  it  not  very 
gainful  to  be  in  want  of  a  remedy  abso* 
lately  hemostatique,  when  all  other 
neans  as  yet  known  prove  fruitless? 
VJ  r.  Hawkins  afterwards  describes  the 
sffects  produced  by  styptics  in  the 
itoppage  of  the  blood  ;  but  here  again 
16  quite  mistakes  wh<^n  he  includes  our 
Hquid  hemuttatigue  in  the  number  of 
ityptics.  Our  liquid  is  not  styptic,  for 
t  is  not  astringent ;  but,  on  the  con- 
;rary,  is  hemoitatique ;  for,  as  it  is 
rery  justly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, it  possesses  the  virtue  of  coagu- 
ating  the  blood  to  such  an  unequalled 
iegree,  that  the  surgeon  who  uses  it  has 
>nly  to  apply  an  imbibed  lampoon,  or 
roinpress,  to  the  wound,  and  it  stops 
he  liemorrhagy  immediately,  without 
iven  subjecting  the  practitioner  to'stain 
lis  fingers  with  the  gush  of  blood  that 
^enerall^  occurs  in  all  other  modes  of 
)roceeding. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is  perfectly  right  when 
le  says  that  the  action  of  the  styptic 
eems  onhf  a  secondary  one  to  thai  of  the 
■pressure  on  the  parts  to  stop  the  hemor- 
'kagy.  And  again,  I  repeat  it,  our  11- 
|uid  is  neither  styptic  nor  astringent, 
mt  its  virtue  is  that  of  coagulating  the 
ilood ;  and  aa  to  its  aaturoi  it  is  per* 
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fectly  single,  and  bears  no  sort  of  simi- 
larity whatever  to  any  preparation  that 
may  be  known  to  Mr.  Hawkins  or  to  any 
other  persons ;  and  as  to  its  efficacy,  we 
have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  its  vir- 
tues are  far  more  extensive  when  ap- 
plied to  the  human  body  than  to  that  of 
a  sheep,  which  is  the  animal  that  we 
fixed  upon  to  try  our  experiment,  as 
being  of  a  nature  to  live  on  grass,  and 
having  a  poorer  and  more  limpid  blood 
than  those  animals  that  live  on  flesh ; 
therefore  had  the  experiment  been  tried 
on  a  man,  it  is  of  all  probability  that  the 
desired  effect  would  have  proved  instan- 
taneous and  radical. 

We  will  now  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
the  readeT  an  exact  statement  of  the  ex- 
periments and  results  that  we  performed 
and  obtained  in  Paris.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  do  it  without  giving  the 
names  of  the  many  distinguished  sur- 
geons that  were  present ;  being,  there- 
fore, certain  or  our  success,  and  of 
the  good  faith  and  frankness  of  what 
tve  set  forward  to  so  enlightened  a  so- 
ciety as  that  of  London,  we  have  not  the 
least  fear  of  being  contradicted  cither 
by  onr  fellow-practitioners  in  Paris  or 
by  those  not  less  eminent  in  London. 

The  incisions  in  the  artery  were  long- 
ways, and  described  as  follows :— 


Nature  of  the  Incliions. 

Uved. 

Died. 

Lonewava .. 

11 
15 

8 

1 
1 

11 
15 

5 

1 
1' 

0 

Traosvene    

0 

Deperdition  or  loss  of  7 

substance ) 

Pricked 

Amputation  •••......... 

3 

0 
0 

56 

35 

3 

It  will  be  observed  that  ^e  several 
times  opened  the  carotid  artery  of  one 
of  the  sheep  thus  operated  on,  and  we 
performed  an  amputation  on  its  thigh, 
ivhich  the  auimal  survived,  and  four 
months  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
we  killed  it  to  extract  the  artery, 
which  %ve  still  have  in  our  possession. 
1  now  come  to  the  letter  addressed  to 
you  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  published  in 
vour  Medical  GdXette  of  the  11th  of 
]P«bruary,  1832;  and  we  will  say  for 
ourselves  that  we  are  by  no  means  igno- 
rant of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Joues, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  seems  to  think  it,  f^e 
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we  agree  that  these  experiments,  on 
some  points,  have  thro^vn  a  deforce  of 
light,  parlU-ularly  concernine  physiology 
and  patholoory;  but  relative  to  sor- 
cery, I  will  ask  Mr.  Hawkins  who  is 
the  surjreon  that  woald  have  recourse  to 
the  use  of  an  external  suture  seam  on 
the  artery,  to  stop  the  hemorrha^^e? 
Has .  Mr.  Hawkins  ever  performed  the 
like  on  a  man  ?  Should  he  have 
done  U,  or  have  an  opportunity  of  do- 
injir  i^  we  would  feel  very  |;rateful  to 
him  for  his  notice  to  allow  us  to  wit- 
ne^  it. 

He  now  says  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  ou^rht  to  know  more  of 
the  principles  of  treating  and  stop- 
ping heroorrhagy,  who  have  been  de- 
ceived by  being  indnced  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  soit  ditant  or  tuppoted 
efficacy  of  Metsrt.  Talrich  and  Halma- 
GraufCt  ftypticf,  ^e.  We  will  merely 
reply  by  this  plain  and  plausible  argu- 
ment—why did  not  Mr.  Hawkins's  me- 
thod of  operating  prove  satisfactory  in 
the  five  experiments  that  he  performed, 
and  of  which  only  one  seemed  to  exhi- 
bit some  kind  of  success?  We  will, 
however,  not  enter  any  further  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  rather  too 
direct  tutinHatioju  of  our  having"  at- 
tempted to  speculate  on  the  credulity  of 
a  public  well  known  for  its  encou- 
ragement and  lenity  to  fcireigners  and 
their  productions,  how  could  we  ever 
have  come  forward  with  such  views  (ad- 
initting  even  that  we  had  no  regard  for 
principle  or  reputation),  vi?hen  all  our 
demonstrations  and  experiments  have 
been  performed,  and  are  still  offered  to 
be  performed,  publicly ;  in  presence  of 
a  scientific  body  of  practitioners^ 
and,  in  fact,  in  presence  of  any  one  tliat 
may  appear  to  us  capable  of  valuing 
the  advantages  and  relief  that  our  dis- 
covery offers?  Therefore  we  f hall  drop 
the  arguiXent,  and  wait  the  result  that 
will  doubtless  by  and  by  constitute  the 
opinion  of  the  high-minded  and  impar- 
tial  society  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
stand,  and'to  uhich  we  confidently  ap- 
peal; observing  again  that  our  liquid 
hemostatique  is  not  of  an  attrinying 
But  of  a  eoayulatiwf  tuUure,  that  ctoti 
tht  blood  without  any  incorporation 
whattoevtr.  We  will  therefore  con- 
clude by  sayinir.  that  we  hope  to  find  so 
distinguished  a  man  as  Mr.  Hawkins 
more  iinpariial  in  future,  particularly  if 
he  would  have  the  kintlness  to  use  his 
liQirerful  influence  to- assist  us  in  pro*  « 


coring  opportunities  tof 
formance  of  our  exper 
no  doubt,  would  con  vine 
liquid  hemotttUiqve  is  qui 
that  its  power  is  positive 
great,  and,  in  tact,  a 
discovery  for  humanity; 
we  trust,  will  be  jusih 
so  eminent  a  professor  i 
We  will  now  lastly  say, 
ways  be  found  ready  to 
form  any  experiment  tl 
ably  requested  of  us ;; 
same  time,  that  all  our  proceeamga  «• ». 
be  guided  by  honour^   inte^riiy^  ami 
energy,  feeling  ourselves  perfectly  en- 
titled to  assume  the  title  of  medical 
men ;  therefore  we  will  not  be  found  i«» 
draw  back  from  any  circumstatire  or 
scientific  discussion  whatsoever  that  wc 
may  be  offered  to  participate  io  or  ori  • 

{rinate.  Should  this  appeal  to  oar  fcl- 
ow  physicians  of  Great  Bricain  m  ge- 
neral, but  more  particularly  to  those 
residing  in  London,  remain  ooooliced, 
we  would  consider  it  a  very  onfriendf  r 
act,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  iaahiliiy  ta 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  searrh'  or 
practice  of  such  scientific  discoTenr  as 
ennobles  the  mind  and  assists  huinanity. 
Meanwhile,  I  have  the  honour  to  remaia, 
Hir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant* 
Halma-Grand,  M.D. 

Profeaaor  of  ADatomy  to  tbc  Ce}- 
v«nityorPvl«. 
82,  St.  Jame«*f-Street.  PIrcadUlj. 

[We  have  given  insertion  to  the 
above,  chiefly  because  it  is  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ha%vkiB> 
which  appeared  in  this  jouinal.  Dr 
Halma-Grand  is  probal>ly  not  aware  of 
the  discreditable  light  in  tvhich,  in  ihi< 
country,  any  one  professing  to  have 
secret  remedies  must  be  content  to 
stand ;  and  we  may  add  that  had  he  not 
l»een  a  foreigner  the  circumstance  al- 
luded to  would  have  prevented  us  from 
giving  a  place  to  his  letter.— £.  G.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medirsl 

Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  some  remarks  upon  vaccination,  bv 

Dr.  Howison,  in  your  number  for  the 
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4tH  January,  there  is  a  letter  from 
>r.  Sanders' to  Dr.  H.,  in  which  Dr. 
%.  maintains  "  that  the  real  small- 
vox  never  occnrred,  either  in  its  com- 
plete foriD,  or  under  anv  modihca- 
ion,  in  a  person  who  haa  undergone 
rficcination."  1  am  aware  of  the  great 
iitficulty  of  deciding  this  point.  It 
miiist*  however,  be  allowed  that  authors 
of  ^reai  eminence  have  stated  their  be- 
lief in,  and  eT«B  ^iveu  iastaaces  of  thia 
ncciirrence.  Vet  Dr.  Sanders  teRa  ut 
'*  that  in  the  writings  of  the  anti-vacct- 
ntsts,  as  well  as  in  those  who  believe  in 
the  occasional  failure  of  vaccination, 
there  is  not  one  instance  of  the  small- 
pox." In  his  quotation  from  the  £hr- 
tittnnaire  det  SeieneeM  Midicalet,  1  pre- 
sume he  has  written  varicella  for  variola. 
Will  the  following  case,  which  I 
watched  with  peculiar  care,  and  now 
extract  from  my  note-book,  for  the  first 
time,  afford  him  any  satisfaction? 

aged  22,  when  a  child,  was  vac- 
cinated at  the  dispensary,  and  from 
strict  inquiry,  seems  to  have  undergone 
the  disease  very  favourably.  The  marks 
still  remain  very  large  and  distinct,  one 
•in  each  arm.  On  the  20th  May,  1831, 
was  seized  with  febrile  symptoms,  ac- 
companied with  vomiting  and  headache. 
21st.— -Fever  more  considerable,  face 
flushed,  tongue  foul,  eyes  red,  much 
thirst. 

22d. — An  eruption  appeared  this 
morning,  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the 
neck,  arms,  and  chest.  In'thejevening 
it  extended  over  the  trunk  and  part  of 
the  thighs  and  legs.  Eruption  resem- 
bles small  inflamed  acnminated  pimples. 
2'Vl,  2d  of  eruption. --The  entire 
body  now  covered,  and  the*eruption  is 
very  thick  on  the  under  extremities  and 
parts  liable  to  an  accumulation  of  heat, 
as  in  the  groins.  Very  thick  on  the 
face.  Pimples  of  yesterday  have  a 
whitish  rlf  ar  small  vesicle  at  top. 

24th,  3fl  of  eruption.— Pustules  still 
thicker  over  the  body.  Those  of  yes- 
terday more  opaque,  white  fluid' at  top, 
surface  plain.  One  or  two,  which  have 
been  rubbed  during  the  night,  broad, 
depressed,  and  out  uf  all  character,  es- 
pecially two  on  the  left  thigh,  one  of 
whicb  shews,  as  it  were,  a  large  perfora- 
tion in  the  centre. 

25lh,  4ih  of  eruption. — Pustules  of  a 
dirty  pearly   whiteness  to  within   one- 
third  of  the  liase  ;  plain  at  top  ,•  suppu- 
ration (iifltinctly  marked. 
26th,  5th  of  'erui>tion.^Pustules3stHl 


flatter  at  top,  and  several  of  them 
coalesced ;  those  on  the  face  very  much 
so,  forming  a  thickish  yellowish  green 
exudation,  or  soft  crust. 

27th,  6th  of  eruption. — t^ustules  of 
the  face  more  coalesced,  and  thin  crusts 
forming. 

28th,  7th  of  eruption.— -Vesicles  on 
the  body  becoming  turbid ;  face  some- 
what swollen;  throat  sore,  and  consi- 
derable difficulty  of  swallowing;  eye- 
lida  shut  up. 

29th,  8th  of  eruption.— All  the  symp- 
toms regularly  progressing;  inside  of 
the  mouth  very  t^  and  son;  sleep 
much  disturbed. 

30tb,  9th  of  eruption.— ReiUessnesa 
much  relieved  by  opiat^. 

31  St,  10th  of  eruptioa.— Feet  begin-^ 
ning  to  swell ;  pustules  Here  of  a  very 
dark  colour;  throat  bet|«r;  secretion 
of  the  mouth  beooming  vefy  thick  and 
viscid. 

June  Ist,  11th  of  empUon.— Feet 
very  sore,  and  considerably  swollen  9 
pustules  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  have  a 
bruised  appearance ;  feverishness, 
which  had  much  subsided,  again  return- 
ing. 

From  this  time  the  disease  went  on  in 
a  regular  form,  every  symptom  being 
minutely  compared  with  what  generally 
occurs  in  common  small-pox ;  but 
merely  to  look  at  the  patient  was 
enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  disease.  Vou  will 
observe,  also,  that  the  above  wa»  not  s^ 
very  mild  case,  the  pustules  being  on 
many  parts  confluent,  and  the  second 
dary  fever  severe.  J  am  also  persuaded 
that  bad  it  not  been  for  the  previous 
vaccination,  the  disease  might  have 
proved  fatal,  as  it  shewed  more  than 
one  symptom  of  a  malignant  ten- 
dency. 

What  I  understand  by  a  mod'^ed  form 
of  small -pox,  in  contradistinction  to 
Dr.  Sander«,  is  not  that  it  is  a  new  dis- 
ease, compounded  of  something  between 
cow-pox  and  small-pox,  but  the  genuine 
small-pox  in  a  mild  or  softened  form, 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Sonder-* 
land's  view  of  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases.— I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  oliedient  servant, 

Jam£9  Rankine,  M.D. 


Hanley,  Feb.  6tb,  18S2. 
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PAPERS  AND  CX)RRESPONDENCE 

ON 

CHOLERA. 

OPINION  OF  HUFELAND 

ON  TBI 

ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF 
CHOLERA*. 

Thb  cholera  is  origrinally  the  product  of 
•tinospherico-tcrrestrial  re-action ;  but 
it  also,  in  its  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, generates  a  contagion  which  may 
be  communicated  from  person  to  per- 
son. It  thus  unites  miasma  and  conta- 
gion,  aerial  and  human  infection.  It  is 
propagated  from  place  to  place  in  two 
ways  {  the  one  hy  progressive  atmosphe- 
ric'infection,  which  particularly  follows 
the  course  of  rivers,  as  was  recently 
shewn  in  the  communication  of  the  dis- 
ease to  Berlin,  which  did  not  take  place 
overland,  but  by  the  water  course  of  the 
Warte,  the  Finnow  Canal,  and  the  «a. 
vel ;  the  other  by  infected  persons  and 
things,  whereby  it  is  especially  to  be 
observed,  that  the  infection  is  extremely 
conditional,  and  therefore  rare,  very 
few  patients  attaining  the  height  of  the 
infective  power  of  the  disease,  and  very 
few  persons  possessing  the  requisite 
susceptibility  for  taking  the  same. 

To  me  it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable, 
bow  among  physicians  there  can  be  any 
disptite  on  this  point,  or  how  they 
should,  as  in  some  instances,  have  been 
divided  into  two  parties,  contagionists 
and  anti-contagionisis,  standing  in  hos- 
tile opposition  to  each  other.  Is  it  not 
a  long-recognized  truth,  that  a  disease 
may  originate  from  epidemic  influences 
ana  then  develop  a  contagion,  and  that 
the  same  disease  may  at  the  same  time 
be  produced  by  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
a  contagion?  No  one  doubts  thatca-' 
tarrh  may  be  epidemically  produced,  by 
generally.prevailing  damp  cold  air,  and 
as  little  that  an  individual  labouring  un- 
der the  highest  degree  of  catarrh  may, 
by  a  kiss,  impart  it  to  another.  Is  not 
this  equally  the  case  with  scarlet  fever, 
wiih  dysentery,  and  with  hooping- 
cough,  &c.  ?    Taking  into  consideration 

•  TnmtUted  from  the  ortglnBl  Gemu  MS.  in 
•ar  poMntlon.—IS.O. 


fill  that  experieace  has  Mtberto  pni^  I 
in  Prussia,  and  here  in  Berlin,  the  «b»  1 
may  be  summed  up  ia  the  few  f«kUo«x ' 
conclusions.  ' 

First,  The  cholera  may  be  neon. 
either  from  the  air,  or  by  infectioa. 

Secondly,  The  first  mode  of  coosi- 
nication  is  much  more  freqacat  t^ 
the  last. 

Thirdly,  To  take  it  in  either  wav,  • 
peculiar  susceptibility  of  coastitatiaa  i> 
requisite. 

Fourthly,  This  ausceptibility  may  K? 
produced,  or  favoured,  by  cen^a  is- 
nuences  which  ate  under  our  coauvtl; 
these  are,  overloading  the  stomach;  tie 
use  of  sour,  flatulent,  fern^enting.  caU« 
indigestible  food  and  drink ;  orer-iaii^* 
gence  in  spirituous  liquors ;  taking  c*«I'\ 
getting  wet,  residence  in  dajnp  air.  at: 
depressing  emotions.  Experience  baz. 
in  innumerable  instances,  aheira  i^*^ 
immediately  after  the  operation  of  ssr^ 
powers,  ipiftenzen)  cholera  haa  sbe«a 
Itself;  while,  on  the  contrary,  no  ex- 
ample exists  ia  which,  without  soc^ 
previous  operation,  cholera  has  tikei 
place. 

Fifthly,  The  prevention  of  cholefv 
by  keeping  off  the  infection*  matter,  u 
only  partially  possible,  as  the  corowofli' 
cation  thereof  through  the  atmospkere 
cannot  be  prevented  at  all,  and  ibt 
through  personal  contagion,  ctui  oair 
be  prevented  in  part.  Still,  the  oms- 
sures  adopted  by  Guverninent  arehs- 
dable,  and  deserving  of  our  thanks. 

Lastly,  The  most  effectual  mctboi 
tlierefore,  of  protection  a^lnst  the  dis- 
ease is,  preventing  the  susceptihlluy 
thereto  by  avoiding  those  causes  whic^ 
favour  it. 

Berlin,  Dec.  I8SI. 


PROPF.R  MODE  OF  EMPLOYING 
GALVANISM  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  tkt  Editor  of  the  Lond»m  Medied 
Gazette. 


Sir, 


Much  »,  IBSL 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette two  cases  of  cholera  are  nientioo- 
ed,  iu  which  galvanism  was  emplored 
without  benefit.  My  attention  froa 
various  circumstances  having  been  £• 
rected  to  the  employment  of  galvaaiia 
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n  the  cure  of  diseases,  I  can  without 
lesication  say,  that  thcde  cases  leave  the 
|uestion  of  its  utility  in  cholera  pre- 
risely  where  it  was.  Neither  the  man- 
ler  of  employing  the  galvanism,  nor  the 
nrcumstanees  under  which  it  was  em- 
>1oyed,  afforded  any  chance  of  its  sue- 
ress.  At  the  time  it  was  employed  the 
ronirestion  of  the  vital  organs  had  been 
rstaiiHshed.  It  acts  only  as  a  stimulus 
>n  the  vessels,  and  here  could  have  no 
:ffect  on  them,  because  their  excitability 
vas  lost ;  and  without  so  exciting  the 
vessels  as  to  relieve  the  vital  organs 
Tom  the  congestion  of  black  blood,  no 
lealthy  action  could  be  excited  in  them. 
\fter  this  congestion  has  to  a  certain 
]p<rree  taken  place,  the  healthy  nervous 
nfluence  itself,  could  it  be  supplied, 
would  equally  fail,  for  it  also  acts  only 
IS  a  stimulus  to  the  vessels,  supplying 
lo  part  of  their  power,  which  depends 
>n  their  own  mechanism.  The  nervous 
potver  can  only  co-operate  with  the 
>oaers  of  circulation^. '  When  these  are 
ioally  lost,  its  functions  necessarily 
rease.  Now  galvanism  can  be  success- 
ful on  no  other  principle  but  that  of 
lupplyini;  the  want  of  nervous  power, 
vhose  functions  it  has  been  found  capa- 
>Je  of  performing. 

Then,  as  it  happens  in  extreme  cases 
>f  cholera  that  many  and  sometimes  all 
he  vital  organs  are  congested,  what 
lope  could  there  be  from  sending  the 
ralvanic  inOuence  in  one  direction 
hrough  the  che>t?  Could  the  fatal 
erniination  be  averted  by  restoring  the 
'unction  ot  any  one  of  these  organs, 
vere  it  pos^ble  to  restore  one  while  the 
unctions  of  the  rest  were  suspended  ? 
Vo  be  successful,  galvanism  must  be 
Mnployed  before  the  congested  state  of 
he  vital  organs  is  established ;  and  its 
ipplication  must  be  general,  not  to  any 
^ne,  but  all  the  vital  organs. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Meoicus. 

P.S.^It  was  said,  in  its  first  applica- 
ion  at  Haddington,  to  have  been  of 
rreat  service;  it  was  also  of  service  in 
he  case  detailed  by  Mr.  Fiulayson.  It 
s  probable  that  it  was  on  these  occa- 
iionb  employed  more  properly,  at  least 
LS  to  the  period  of  the  disease.  But  if 
lie  principles  of  its  proper  application 
vere  unknown,  its  benefit  wotlld  soon 
>e  lust. 


HEATED  MATTRESS. 


To  tk€  Editor  of  the  Loudon  Medkal 
Gazette, 


Sir, 


XtoTBl  MUltarr  Anylam,  Chelsea, 
Fcbraaryai,  1883. 


I  BEG  leave,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  journal,  to  submit  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  a  tin  mattre$$ 
which  I  have  had  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  dry  beat,  in  an  easy  and 
expeditious  manner,  to  a  patient  af- 
fected with  cholera,  it  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  moderate  expense — about 

It  is  made  of  sheet- tin,  is  5^  feet 
long  by  2  feet  wide,  3  inches  deep  at 
the  sides,  gradually  sloping  to  2  inches 
in  the  middle,  thus  rendering  it  con^ 
cave,  the  better  to  suit  the  back  of  the 
body  ;  and  has  a  foot-plate,  12  inchea 
wide  and  10  inches  high,  agiunst  which 
to  place  the  feet.  It  is  also  very  light 
and  portable.  This  mattress  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  bedstead  (a  boarded  one  ia 
best,  wood  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat) ;  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  between 
blankets  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  hot  water,  eteam,  or  hot  air. 
The  two  latter  are  readily  obtained  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  containing  a 
spirit-lamp,  &c.  sold  by  most  furnish, 
ing  ironmongers  in  London.  This  may 
be  done  w  hile  hot  water  is  getting  ready» 

A  regular  and  great  degree  of  heat  is 
thus  applied  to  the  back  and  feet  of  the- 
patient,  while  friction  and  other  means 
of  giving  heat  can  be  employed  on  the 
front  of  the  body. 

The  moderate  degree  of  depth  of  the 
mattress — viz.  three  inches— is  found 
quite  sufficient ;  and  it  is  obvious  a  less 
quantity  of  hot  water  is  thus  required. 

1  would  recoromeud  that  several  of 
these  mattresses  be  kept  ready  at  the 
places  appointed  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor  when  seized  with  the  present 
prevailing  disease. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
S.  G.  Lawbancc. 

[A  contrivance,  very  similar  to  thr 
above,  has  been  adopted  in  Edinburgh. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Or.  Christlson : — 
"  A  set  of  steam  mattresses  have  been 
ordered^  five  feet  seven  in  length,  and 
two  feet  wide  at  top,  and  narrower  al> 
bottom ;  alightly  curved  to  iittheback>^ 
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and  composed  ofdouble  do-plates,  three 
inches  apart,  which  are  kept  firm  by 
wooden  supports  inside.  They  are 
heated  by  a  boiler,  a  s^allon  in  capacity, 
which  is  placed  on  the  ward  fire,  and 
from  each  of  which  a  tin  tube  is  led  to 
two  or  three  of  the  nearest  beds.  The 
steam  enters  by  the  head,  and  issues  liy  a 
'tuife  at  the  bottom  when  the  case  is 
fully  charjfed.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
•by  experiment,  that  a  bed  may  be  suf- 
ficiently  heated  in  four  minutes,  and 
raised  to  'iOO^  in  twenty  minutes  ;  and 
•that  then  the  adjoining?  bed  may  be 
heated  to  the  same  decree  in  even  less 
time.  This  apparatus,  which  has  been 
arranged  by  Dr.  Mackintosh,  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
heatinjf  cholera  patients  yet  devised. 
The  cost  of  each  mattress,  with  lU  ap- 
paratus, will  be 4/.  is,  to  the  public*.''] 


CROTON  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

8lR» 

CoNYKRsiNO  the  other  day  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Tej^art,  late  Inspecttir  Ge- 
neral of  Hospitals  in  the  West  Indies, 
.on  the  all-absorbiug  question  of  cho- 
lera, he  said,  from  the  benefit  he  had 
found  to  arise  fi'ora  the  croton  oil,  in 
aome  of  the  tropical  diseases,  which, 
Tunnin/f  a  rapid  course,  require  the 
promptest  measures  of  treatment, 
jind  still  more  from  its  influence  in  re- 
laxing the  spasm  attendant  on  the  en- 
ilemic  malaoy  of  some  ctf  the  islands, 
icalled  there  "  the  dry  belly-ache,''  and, 
from  its  admitting  o'f  being  effectually 
administered  when  other  remedies 
could  not  be  swallowed,  or  would  be 
rejected,  be  should  like  to  see  it  tried 
in  cholera.  Strangely  enough,  I 
>net,  two  days  afterwards,  anon- pro- 
fessional friend,  lately  returned  from 
holding  a  high  civil  appointment  at  the 
Mauritius,  who  remarked  —  '*  I  hear 
nothing,  among  you  in  England,  of  the 
croton  oil,  or  tobacco  clysters,  as  reme- 
ilies  for  the.  cholera;  they  were  the 
onl  V  things  our  medical  men  found  effec* 
tual  in  the  thousands  who  had  the  dis- 
ease with  us  i  the  tirst  in  clearing  the 
bowels,  the  other  in  relieving  the  dread- 

.    *  Edinburfh  Medical  »ii(|  Surgical    Jpurcsl, 
f  upplcmentvy  Number. 


fttl  spasms  and  erampa."     Ibve  aar ; 
your  readers  tried  these   reaiediei  •• 
cholera,  or  will  any^of  them  try  tbea' 
Yoors,  in  haate, 

JaHBS  BjLKTIsETp    M  J). 

fienUnek-Street,  March  1,  1802. 

[The  tobacco  clysters  have  beeo  triec 
and  eaid  to  be  of  service:  we  raasct 
help  greatly  doubting:  their  aaletr.- 

£.  G.] 


CHOLER\0)  AT  KENSINGTOX. 


To  the  Editor  oftha  Londtm  Mei&ni 
Gazette. 


Sib, 


13.  Lower  Phllllmorr-Pbn. 
KenalogtOD,  Fetnraarj^  0,  tUt- 


I  HAVE  l>een  almost  daily  qoesciaB^' 
for  the  last  week,  by  ao me  of  my  pa- 
tients and  others  resident  here,  rri^Hn 
to  three  cases,  which  had  been  consider*d 
of  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  nkU. 
appeared  in  this  place  tovmrds  tkr 
latter  part  of  last  week.  As  statemran 
have  been  circulated  here,  tending  !•» 
influence  the  parish  authorities  aguo?'- 
roe  for  the  notice  which  I  took  of  thes, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enelosias  is 
exact  detail  of  the  symptoms,  as  cb<v 
presented  themselves  to  me,  and  of  tkni 
treatment  which  1  pursued. 

The  parish,  I  understand,  had  pr^ 
viously  determined,  at  a  meeting  of  it^ 
trustees,  to  engage  a  house  as  a  rrcfp- 
tai'le  for  cases  of  theprevailini;di«ea«<. 
nevertheless,  some  individuals,  I  ai^< 
credibly  informed,  are  disposed  to  x- 
cuse  me  of  being  the  originator  of  i^ 
expense  to  which,  bad  the  cases  oecunri 
to  one  of  the  older  established  medkxl 
men  here,  say  they,  they  would  nenr 
have  been  subjected.  I  trust  that  t^ 
steps  which  I  took,  so  far  from  exritis^^ 
the  pauie  of  which  so  many  speak  U 
such  violent  terms,  and  against  the  ori- 
ginators of  which  so  many  voices  m 
found  ready,  will  be  considered  tl.; 
best  calculated  to  prevent  alarm.  B«t 
the  truth  is,  I  was  a  uowoeau  reni 
here  ;  the  cases  had  not  terinioated  h- 
tally,  but  were  In  a  fair  way  of  rccovert 
before  mention  was  made  of  them  tc 
any  individual ;  and  Itecause  the  peopir 
had  not  died,  erffo,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  cases  of  cholera.  On  the  TOih 
I  was  called  in  very  hurriedly  to  the  ums 
Wilkins,  who,  I'wa^  told,  was  just  dr- 
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w^ ;  they  came  for  me  after  being  un- 
able to  meet  with  the  parish  surgeon, 
aod  two  other  medical  gentlemen  upon 
whom  they  caUed.  I  found  him  labour- 
ing' under  the  symptoms  which  I  have 
detailed,  and  I  employed  the  treatment 
which  J  have  set  down.  Until  Saturday 
erening  things  were  going  on  well ;  I 
bad  visited  him  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  and  had  scarcely  reached  home  be- 
fore the  girl,  whose  case  accompanies 
that  of  her  father,  was  brought  to  my 
house.    1  was  startled  by  her  screams, 
»])d  on  reaching  the  lobby,  where  she  was 
bitting  down,  supported*l>y  the  woman 
who  had  come  with  her,  1  found  her  as 
1  have  described  in  her  case.  Tlie  treat- 
ment which  is.  detailed  was  pursued 
with  her,  and  my  assistant  and  I  left 
tier,  about    half-past  one   on  Sunday 
morning,  somewhat  relieved,  after  hav- 
ing been  in  the  house  nearly  four  hours. 
At  seven  in  the  morning,  my  assistant 
wab  called  up  to  a  lirother  of  this  girl, 
who  had  been  attacked  with  spasms 
of    the  limbs,  great  pain  of  bowels, 
and    frecjuent    retching :    he    ordered 
fomentations  to  be  used,  and  direct- 
ed  some  calomel    and    opium   to  be 
given  to  him.    Now,  sir,  1  beg  to  state 
to  yon,  that,  until  the  Sunday  evening, 
no  person,  save  my  assistant,  knew  any 
thing  about  these  cases ;  but,  from  the 
three  having  occurred  with  uniformly 
similar  symptoms,  and  having  succeeded 
each  other  (especially  U^e  two  last)  so 
speedily,  I  thought  it  now  demanded 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
matter,  to  prevent  any  imputation  of 
blame  to  mysolf  for  secrecy,  in  the 
event  of  the  disease  spreading.    I  went 
in  search  of  an  expenenced  and  much- 
valued  medical  friend,  whose  advice  I  in-* 
tended  to  take  as  to  the  proper  steps  to 
lie  adopted.  Himself  1  could  not  see ;  but 
met  with  a  relative,  also  a  medical  man, 
of  thirty  odd  years*  experience  in  hi^ 
'  IVlajesly's  service  (and  who  inust  have 
been  conversant  with  the  disease  which 
is  now  spreading  its  ravages  so  exten- 
sively in  this  country,  or  he  would  not 
asboredly  have  received  an  order  to  hoUl 
bimself  in  readiness  to  take  charge  of  a 
district  as  inspector) ; .  this  gentleman 
declared,  on  seeing  the  cases  and  hearing 
my  statement  of  their  first  appearances, 
that  "  they  were  well-marked  cases  of 
cholera.'*       This    being   slated    to   a 
mutual  friend  here,  he  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  my  mentioning  the  circuin- 
•tance  to  some  of  the  parish  authorities ; 


and  he  very  kindly  offered  to  accompany 
me  to  one  of  them.  I  related  to  the 
person  upon  whom  we  called  the  exact 
state  of  the  case — that  the  father  had 
been  under  my  hands  since  the  preced- 
ing Thursday,  and  was  in  a  very  fair 
way  of  recovery ;  tjiat  his  daughter  was 
still  dangeronsiy  ill,  but  that  I  did  not 
at  all  despair  of  her  safety ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  I  thought  no  alarm  should  be 
excited  on  the  subject,  as,  from  every 
appearance,  all  three  would  soon  be 
well.  I  was  requested  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  parish, 
to  be  held  the  next  morning  at  the 
workhouse;  at  which,  accordingly,  I 
was  present ;  and  judge  of  my  surprise, 
sir  (before  I  had  been  called  upon  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  case),  at 
finding  a  written  paper  presented,  and 
which  the  author  requested  might  lie 
read,  wherein  he  said,  **that  he  had 
seen  the  case  (of  the  father)  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  unnecessary  alarm  in 
the  place ;  that  it  was  not  cholera,  but 
epilepsy ;  and  he  begged  to  assure  those 
present,  that  the  alarm  had  been  per- 
fectly unwarqmted,  there  not  being  the 
slightest  grounds  for  any  whatever.'* 
The  paper  proceeded  to  detail  the  symp- 
toms of  epilepsy,  but  which,  most  as- 
suredly, were  not  the  symptoms  of  the 
case  to  which  I  had  been  called.  The 
gentleman  who  handed  in  this  paper, 
officiates,  I  understand,  as  the  parish 
surgeon,  and  had  visited  the  father  two 
hours  and  a  half  after  1  had,  and  after 
re-action  had  been  eompletrl^  re-esta- 
blished  by  the  various  means  which  f 
had  employed.  Dr.  Gil k rest  saw  these 
cases  on  Monday  afternoon,  two  days 
after  the  attack  uf  the  last  case,  and  five 
days  after  the  attack  of  the  father ;  still, 
from  what  he  learned  and  saw,  he  said 
that  they  were  decided  cases  of  the 
prevailing  disease.  Dr.  Daun  saw 
these  cases  the  next  day,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  disease,  and,  although 
at  this  period  he  could  not  find  any 
thing  decidedly  indicative  of  cholera 
now  present,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  what  he  heard,  that  they  were, 
'*  in  all  probability,  miAr/ eases  of  the 
disease,  and  guUe  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm."  Dr.  J.  Johnson  saw  them  the 
wexi  day  (the  seventh) ;  he  said,  that 
•*  there  was  no  eholera  at  that  Itme,'*— 
no,  certainly ;  but  he  said  also,  that  it 
was  a  remarkable  feature  about  the  In- 
dian cholera,  that  very  frequently,  if  it 
did  not  prove  fatal  on  ihettcondday,  ou 
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the  fourth  thie  people  mijifht  be  seen  on 
tlieir  feet  afram.  1  o  several  of  my  me- 
dical friends  I  liave  related  the  particu- 
lars of  these  cases,  and  to  meo  wlio  now 
begin  to  be  looked  upon  as  veterans  in 
our  profession;  and  they  unhesitatingly 
declared,  that  if  the  cases  reported  in 
the  public  journals  were  considered 
cases  of  cholera,  then  unqvettionablff 
these  were  also  that  disease. 

Such,  sir,  is  a  true  statement  of 
facts ;  all  that  I  am  desirous  of  is,  to 
know  the  opinion  of  ro^  professional 
cottfriret,  relative  to  the  line  of  conduct 
which  J  adopted  on  this  occasion. 
There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  question 
of  the  disease  here  prevailing  at  the  pre- 
fient  time  being  a  fever,  wiih  an  unusu- 
ally severe  cold  stage ;  and  that  it  is  dur- 
ing this  stage,  when  there  is  evidently  so 
completely  paralysed  a  circulation  and 
respiration,  that  bleeding  will  be  found, 
in  proportion  to  the  earliness  wiih 
which  it  is  practised,  of  more  or  less 
certain  benefit.  I  have  long  had  an  op- 
portunity of  Judging  of  the  paramount 
advantage  of  bleeding  in  the  conges- 
*tive  stage  of  typhus,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  destitute  and  miserable  Irish 
emigrants  who  yearly  arrive  in  Canada 
from  this  cotuitry,  and  among  whom, 
from  their  wretchedness  on  board 
ship  (being  crowded  together  in  im- 
mense numbers),  and  the  scantiness 
and  unwholesomeness  of  their  food,  fever 
almost  invariably  breaks  out  among 
them  before,  or  immediately  on,  their 
arrival  in  that  country.  The  plan  pur- 
sued in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
was  first  to  bleed  and  then  to  plunge 
them  immediately  into  a  hot-bath;  and 
so  generally  superior  was  this  mode  of 
treatment  found  among  that  class  of 
patients,  that  it  was  almost  without  ex- 
ception ordered  on  their  admission  into 
that  institution. 

Should  space  permit  it,  sir,  in  your 
pages,  you  will  greativ  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting the  cases  which  I  have  ventured 
to  enclose,  with  the  reasons  assigned 
for  my  wish  to  have  them  publishetL 
1  am,  sir. 
Your  very  obedient  servant, 

FnAMCis  Badglkt. 

Cask  I.  —  Wilkins,  aat.  17,  18th  Fe- 
bruary,  S^  p.if .  was  attacked  with  very 
acute  pain  in  the  left  side,  when  walk- 
ing down  Church- Street ;  described  it 
as  similar  to  a  blow  from  a  closed  fist ; 
was  completely  prostrated  by  the  seve- 


rity of  the  pun,  mm 
down,  bvt  for  a  wonkmn  wfcoarconp 
nied  her  to  my  hoose,  %%iri  Aer  whc  hi 
been  coming  for  medicinea  f(or  lirr  faxht 
when  she  was  attacked.  While  in  tk 
lobby,  her  body  became  altoovC  doabiri 
and  her  cries  were  ao  loud  sis  to  alars 
the  house ;  the  spasms  wcfe  cpssstaat 
retching,  and  vomiting  of  frotliy  mor*. 
incessant;  respiration  verf  low;  poke 
threadv,  and  searrdj  peirefiiAir.- 
beirged  that  she  might  not  be  aoveC 
The  following  mixtvre  was  ffi veo  to  ber» 
and  it  was  advised  tbat  she  aboidd  k 
immediately  (iarried  bone : — 

R  Tr.  Opii,  lH.il. 

Sp.  Ammon.  Aram.  3J* 

Tr.  Lataod.  C.  3ij. 

Mist.  Camphor,  S.  M.st.»«ae3i. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  her  reach- 
ing home,  to  which  my  aasistani  sad 
myself  hurried  after  her,  a  hip-bath  vai 
got  ready,  and  while  there  a  vein  «« 
opened,  from  which  about  twelre 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken ;  at  ibe 
same  time  a  table-spoonful  of  brandy, 
with  twenty  drops  of  laudannm,  veR 
given  every  half- hour.  She  complaiacd 
of  intense  pain  over  the  entire  abdonea 
from  the  epigastrium.  FomeutatioBi 
were  applied  during  the  whole  time  sbe 
was  in  the  hip-bath,  and  aobscquentir 
to  her  being  replaced  in  bed.  Al»om 
an  hour  after  her  being  wrapped  ap  ia 
the  blanket  in  bed,  the  spasuMi  and  tre- 
mors diminished,  a  gentle  perspiratioa 
broke  out  over  the  surface  of  her  bodj, 
and  she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

1.  fk  Hyd,  Sabmur.  gr.  vi. 

Polv.  Opii,  gr.  ij.  M.  It.  FiL  9. 
Stat,  aiimradc. 
S.  R  Tart.  Potass.  Jta. 

Tr.  Hvoaoiam.  3j. 

Sp.  JEthtT.  Kitros. 

—  Ammon.  Aromai.  aa.  3ias* 

Infus.  Sennc,  ^"j* 

Aq.  Jtiss.  M.  ft.  ICat.  caj.  cap. 
4cam  part.  Stiis  horis. 

19th,  7  A.11.— Hat  dept  for  aboit 
four  hours,  althoagh  distnrbedly ;  and 
when  she  awoke,  complamed  eonstaotlj 
of  pain  of  the  abdomen  and  bead.  Has 
Tomited  once,  about  two  ounces  of 
fluid,  much  tinged  with  bile ;  feels  very 
low  and  faint ;  pnlse  small  and  quick ; 
bowels  twice  opened;  passed  no  urbe, 
but  has  considerable  pain  inthebypo- 
gMStrium;  eyes  suffused;  face  sligMf 
yeUowish;  tongue  furred.  Atthisthse 
she  WM  teen  by  sy  assiitaDty  who  had 
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t  been  ctUed  op  to  Iwr  brother,  h«  hkithig 
been  attackeo,  about  half  an  hour  after 
ipeuinc  up»  by  violent  pain  at  the  epl- 
l^astrium,  extendinfr  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ab<lomen ;  incessant  retch- 

I  inK  ;  coldness  of  the  surface ;  scarcely 
perceptible  pulse ;  suppression  of  urine ; 
limbs  drawn  op  to  the  body  by  spasmo- 
dic contractions. 

The  followincr  powder  was  i(iven  to 
bioi*  after  fooientatious  had  been  em- 
ployed :— 

R  Hyd.  Sobmnr.  gr.  v. 
Opii,  gr.  S9. 
PoIy.  Jalap,  gr.  vu  M.  ft.  PqIt.  stat.  ■• 

10  A.M.— Forehead  and  temples  yel- 
lowish ;  eves  sunken ;  pupils  dilated ; 
tonj^ue  white  and  moist ;  f  kin  dry  and 
hot;  pulse  90,  hard  and  quick ;  passed 
aliout  two    ounces   of    hi^h  coloured 
urine,    and   with    considerable  pain ; 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium ;  no  re- 
,         turn  of  spasms  or  tremors  since 4  a.m.  ; 
had  two  stoohi,  very  fetid  and  dark 
^.         olive    coloured  ;    considerable   thirst ; 
pain  over  the  eyes ;  slight  delirium. 
App.  Lotio  ei  Aqua  et  Acid.  Acet.  front. 
Conu  Mitt,  ec  add.  Tart.  Antiin.  gr.  j. 
Beef  Tea  and  Orangeade  for  drink. 

9  P.M.— Feels  better ;  more  tender- 
ness at  the  epifl^strioTO,  but  less  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  abdomen;  less 
pain  of  head ;  less  thirst;  considerable 
perspiration  on  the  whole  surface ;  pulse 
more  full,  and  soft ;  tongue  white. 

Cont.  Medic,  et  Lotio. 

20th,  1 1  A.M. -^Continues  Improvin^f ; 
has  perspired  freelv;  no  retching  nor 
apasms ;  has  passed  water  comfortably 
this  morning ;  bowels  twice  open  since 
last  night,  very  dark  coloured  ;  pain  at 
the  epigastrium  much  diminished ;  less 
yellowness  of  skin  ;  tongue  still  white ; 
poUe  full  and  soft. 

R  Nitrat.  Potass.  3ij. 
Liq.  Amnion.  Acet.  ^. 
Tr».  HyoKiSm.  Siss. 
9pts.  .£ther.  Nitros.  3j. 
Infoa.  Seonss. 

Mist.  Camphor,  aa.  ^iiss.  M.  Ft.  Mist, 
capt.  4lam  part.  Stxia  horis. 

fit  St.— Convalescent. 

R  Tart.  Potass.  3i88. 
Pnlv.  Ipecac,  gr.  iss. 
,Tre*  Hyosciam. 
Spts.  ^ther.  Nitros.  aa«  3ias« 
Infos.  Gentian. 


Miat.  Camphor,  aa*  3i.i*    M.  Ft.  Mbt. 
capt.  Cochlear,  iij.  mag.  4tl  q.q.  hori. 

22d.—  Complains  of  weakness  ;  no 
pain  of  head,  or  over  the  surface  of  ah- 
dftmen ;  bowels  open  once  ;  no  dysuria ; 
skin  soft ;  pulse  full  and  soft. 

Cent.  Mistura. 

Beef  tea,  or  mutton  broth. 

From  this  time  forward  the  girl  daily 
recovered  her  strength ;  she  continued 
the  tonic  mixture  until  the  23d  instant, 
when  she  did  not  appear  to  require  any 
further  medicines. 

Casb  II.  The  boy  was  slightly  at- 
tacked in  comparison  to  his  father  and 
sister,  but  the  sj'mptoms  were  similar 
although  less  violent.  Calomel  and 
opium,  with  a  saline  mixtute  containing 
tart,  aniim.  were  the  only  medicines 
which  he  had,  until  for  the  debility 
bitters  were  ordered  during  two  days. 

Case  III.  John  Wilkios,  aet.  47,  gar- 
dener. 

Feb.  16th,  1  p.m.— The  surface  of  the 
whole  body  perfectly  cold  and  anaemial, 
giving  it  a  deep  purple  kne;  ihe  skin 
of  the  hands  and  fingers  corrvaated  at 
by  long  maceration;  the  nails  bine ;  all 
the  fltx^rs  of  the  extremities  rigidly 
contracted  by  spasm,  and  the  recti  mtu- 
cles  of  the  aodomen  prominent  from  the 
same  cause ;  the  abdominal  surf  act  hard 
as  a  piece  of  Uathtr,  The  head 
drawn  backwards  and  inclined  to  the 
left  side  ;  the  jaws  spasmodically  fixed, 
with  the  mouth  halt-open ;  the  tongue 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  white,  cold 
and  clammy;  great  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance ;  sunken  eyes ;  extremely  low  and 
hurried  respiration ;  inability  to  swal- 
low ;  frequent  spasmodic  efforts  of  the 
stomach  to  reject  the  most  trifling  fluids 
administered,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
frothy  mucus  discharged  after  each  fit 
of  retching.  The  action  of  the  heart 
scarcely  perceptible ;  the  pulse  only 
felt  by  using  the  greatest  attention, 
twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  resem- 
bling vibrations  of  a  minute  thread ; 
great  pain  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  along  the  course  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck, — of  this  he  constantly  complained 
most  bitterly,  on  the  hand  being  placed 
on  the  abdomen ;  suppression  cf  urine^ 
The  foice  at  first  wai  not  ? e^  tnoch 
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affected,  bat  witliin  half  an  bonr  of  my 
seeing  him,  and  previously  to  his  beini; 
bled,  it  was  converted  into  a  very  low 
'whisper;  no  purging,  but  the  bowels 
bad  been  freely  open  in  the  morning 
before  leaving  home.  No  means  being 
at  hand  for  a  general  or  bip  bath,  I  di- 
rected  four  women  to  use  incessant 
frictions  over  the  whole  body,  and  ano- 
ther was  engaged  in  applymg  cloths, 
wrung  out  of  almost  boiling  water,  to 
the  epigastrium.  A  table  spaOAfuitlf 
brandy  was.giKea-overy  twenty  minutes, 
fhe  last  of  which  he  had  after  I  had 
opened  a  vein,  which  I  did  within  half 
an  hour  of  my  being  in  the  house.  On 
opening  the  vein  scarcely  a  drop  of 
blood  could  be  obtained  ;  but  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  in  a  bifcket  of  hot  water, 
and  moving  it  in  different  directions,  as 
far  as  the  spasmodic  state  of  the  muscles 
would  permit,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
after  more  than  half  an  hour  had  beeu 
spent  in  the  effort,  about  twelve  ounces 
of  dark-coloured  blood.  The  pulse  ral- 
lied somewhat ;  the  spasms  diminished 
so  much  that  the  limbs  resumed  their 
natural  position,  and  the  head  returned 
to  its  proper  direction.  I  now.  ordered 
ten  grains  of  calomel  to  be  given  to  him, 
uud  he  was  directed  to  have  some  beef 
tea,  or  gruel. 

Four  P.M.— Found  him  in  a  hip  bath 
(which  had  been  brought  in  from  a 
neighbour's),  the  coldness  having  re- 
turned, and  spasmodic  action  again  ma- 
nifested itself;  the  respiration  was 
<juick  and  forced.  On  his  being  replac- 
ed in  bed,  finding  that  the  pulse  and 
breathing  shelved  such  laborious  action, 
the  vein  in  the  right  arm  was  freed  of 
its  bandage,  and  another  in  the  left  arm 
was  also  opened,  and  both  were  made 
to  flow  simultaneously.  About  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  received  from  the 
two  apertures.  The  blood  flowed  more 
(juickly,  certainly,  than  on  the  former 
occasion,  but  still  in  a  very  small 
stream.  No  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  or  bladder. 

RSalph.  MagDes.|j.  ' 
Tart.  Antim.  gr.  > 

Infus.  SenoB,   ^tss.     M.     St.  4tam 
part.  Zdk  q.q»  horft. 

Nine  P.M. — Betters  the  breathing 
much  relieved;  profuse  perspiration 
over  the  whole  surface;  paiu  referred 
to  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  under 
the  hypochoudrium ;  pulse  full  and  soft, 
70;  great  thirst;  tongue  covered  with 


thick  for;  compkdna  of  disziiieai  a 
sight  and  double  vision ;  some  detiriim ; 
vomited  about  an  hour  ago  between  fu«ii 
and  five  ounces  of  bilious  fluid. 

Fmpl.  Lyttie  Nuche. 
R  Hyd.  Sobmar.  gr.  iv. 

Eit.CoIocynth.  gr.Tiij.     M.     -Fu  Pii> 
,         ij.    Stat.  BUtnend. 
Cont.  Mist.  Catbart. 

17th,  4  A.M. — Complains  of  excessiT^ 
lowness ;  the  whisper  is  scarcely  aodi- 
Me  ;  perspiration  still  profa»e  5  pnlje 
low  and  weak  ;  medicine  has  not  acted. 

Habeat.  Enema  Domest. 
R  Tart.  Potass.  3»j. 

Spts.  Ammou.  Aroniat  3iss. 

Infus.  Sennie,^T8s. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  £•    M.     Capt.  4taiD part. 
ii^dis  horis. 

Eleven  a.  m.  —  Feels  consideraMy 
easier ;  respiration  is  free ;  pulse  SO, 
full  and  soft;  skin  soft;  perspiraiioo 
gentle;  had  three  copious,  dark  olive- 
coloured,  and  very  fetid,  eTacuatiuas ; 
passed  about  an  ounce  of  arine  of 
very  high  colour;  feels  no  pain,  bat 
there  is  tenderness  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen ;  blister  rose  well,  aiv// 
has  discharged  freely ;  the  blood  oeitber 
buffy  nor  cupped. 

Mutton  broth,  or  beef  tea. 

Eight  P.M.— Continues  lietter;  liowr!$ 
have  not  been  acted  upon  since  the  fore- 
noon ;  has  still  some  dizziness  of  ai^t. 

Be  Submor.  Hyd.  gr.  iij. 

Pulv.  Jalap,  gr.vi.    M.    Sl  sumend, 
RSuIph.Magne8.5j. 

TarL  Antim.  gr.  as. 

Spts.  JEther.  Nitros.  3ij. 

Infas.  Sennas. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  aa.  jiij.    M.    Capt.  5is». 
Stik  q.q.  hor&. 

1 8th,  7  A.  M.  —  Exceedingly  low; 
pulse  small,  and  very  comprescible; 
perspiration  copious ;  very  anxious 
-countenance;  perfectly  sensible.  My 
assistant  gave  him  some  apta.  ammoo. 
aromat.  twice  during  the  space  of  an 
hour,  while  he  remained  with  bim»  and 
he  left  him  in  a  quiet  sleep. 

Ten  A.M.^Very  low,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  the  morning ;  pulse  60,  very 
small  and  weak ;  tongue  thickly  coated 
with  white  fur;  considerable  thirst,  and 
complains  of  bein^  sick^  but  no  retch- 
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!inx  ;  M88^  about  three  ounces  of  urine 
since  last  night. 

H:  Confect.  Aromat.  3ij. 
Spts.  JEther,  Nitros. 
Sp.  Lavend.  C.  aa.  Siss. 
Tmb.  Hyosciam.  3j. 
Carbon.  Sodae,  3ij. 
liifufl.  Gentian. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  aa.  Jij.  ]\|[.  Capt.  Stiam 
part.  Stift  q.t).  horft,  in  statu  effervea- 
centias,  cum  Acid.  Tartarico. 

Eight  P.M.— Much  better;  says  he 
feels  alive  again ;  no  pain ;  no  sicknesn ; 
made  vvater  twice,  and  freely ;  howeli* 
not  opened  ;  pulse  80,  fuller,  and  more 
natural ;  skin  comfortable. 

Repet.  Mi^t  EfTerrescens.  sed  pro  Con- 
fection. Aromat.  immit. 

Tart.  Potass.  3ij. 

Etpro  Aq.  Cinnam. 

Infus.  Sennas. 

Mist.  Camphor,  aa.  Jiss.   4tam  part. 
Sdk  q.q.  horft. 
Hah.  stai.  Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  iij. 

PuIt.  Rhei.  gr.  iv. 

PuIt.  Ipecac,  gr.  j.    M.  in  pil.  ij. 

From  this  time  this  man  went  on  per- 
fectly well,  his  convalescence  becoming 
daily  more  established;  and  the  mix- 
ture prescribed  for  the  daughter  on  the 
21  St,  was  the  same  that  the  father  took 
from  the  19th  up  to  the  day  of  my  dis- 
chari;ing  him  completely  cured,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  weakness. 


CASES  OF  CHOLERA  IN  ST.  PAN- 
CRAS.  WITH  SOME  OBSERVA- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sir, 
At  a  moment  when  not  only  the  medical 
journals,  but  the  press  generally,  is  de- 
luged with  cases  of  cholera,  and  writers  of 
alfdenominations  are  pressing  forward  to 
obtam  public  notice,  or,  mure  laudably, 
to  contribute  to  the  scanty  stock  of 
knowledge  possessed  on  many  points 
coanectra  with  that  formidable  malady, 
1  feel  reluctant  to  encroach  on  those 
pages  which  should  be,  and  I  believe 
are,  held  sacred  to  public  usefulness ; 
nor,  indeed,  would  I  present  my  ob- 
cervations  to  you,  but  in  the  hope  that 


they  may  tend  to  elicit  such  information 
on  the  patholoflry  of  the  disease  as  can 
be  obtained  onljr  by  carefully-con- 
ducted examinations  of  the  bodies  of 
such  as  become  its  victims.  It  must  be 
unite  evident,  that  well-anthenticated 
facts  are  the  only  convincing  proofs 
that  can  be  adduced  of  the  identity  of  a 
disease  whose  nature,  not  less  than  its 
existence,  has  been  stoutly  questioned 
and  denied ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  no  impedi- 
ment should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  ardent  professional  men  who  feel 
desirous  of  instituting  investigations  of 
the  bodies  of  such  individuals  as  die  un- 
der suspicious  circumstances,  especially 
as  we  are  taught  to  expect  certain  un- 
equivocal appearances  characteristic  of 
cholera  after  death,  although,  during 
life,  the  history  and  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  appear  somewhat  paradoxi- 
cal. 

Without  offering  any  comment  on 
those  theoretical  points  which  have  dis- 
united the  medics)  profession  to  its  ma- 
nifest humiliation  in  public  esteem  and 
confidence,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  briefly 
to  revert  to  some  cases  which  1  have  ha(l 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  during  the 
course  of  the  malady,  and  of  examining 
after  death ;  and  I  do  so,  because  the 
conviction  impressed  on  my  mind  is, 
that,  bv  repeated  investigations,  new 
facts  will  be  brought  to  Hght,  at  first  ap- 
parently of  little  moment,  but  leading 
to  discoveries  bearing,  in  an  important 
degree,  on  the  successful  application  of 
remedial  agents. 

The  first  patient  was  a  woman,  habi- 
tuated to  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits.  About  eight  o'clock  a.  h.  she 
felt  generally  unwell ;  but,  as  she  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  the 
preceding  evening,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  circumstance  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  some  trifling  domestic  medicine 
was  applied  for  her  relief;  subsequently 
disorder  of  the  bowels  ensued,  without 
sickness,  but  with  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face, slight  blueness  of  the  fingers,  and 
no  passage  of  water.  She  died  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  fifteen  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  attack. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  were 
as  follows:— 

Bead-^noi  examined. 

ffeart— healthy  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, except  slight  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle:   the  right  auncle  and 
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▼entride  containfed  a  lai^  tjnantity  of 
partially  cfia^ulated  blood,  of  a  tbick 
quality,  and  very  deep  colonr. 

I^un^f— both  healthy,  crepitated  free- 
ly, not  overcharj^d  with  blond,  but  that 
which  was  pressed  out  was  of  a  dark  co- 
lour. 

Vena  cffva^distended  with  dark  blood. 

Stomnrh — a  blush  of  inflammation 
on  its  linioff  membrane;  it  contained 
about  four  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling 
biliary  and  faeculent  matter. 

Jn'fi/tnei— omentum  injected,  colon 
contracted,  so  as  to  resemlde  a  narrow 
cartilaginous  band,  the  intestinal  canal 
discoluured,  distended,  and  vascular; 
the  ileum  contained  abundance  of  fluid, 
resembling  that  obtained  from  the  sto- 
mach t  slisrht  inflammatioa  of  tbe  mu- 
cous membrane. 

XfWr— Ash -coloured  outwardly,  and 
cOnffosted  within ;  the  irall  bladder  full. 

The  Bladtler  was  empty,  and  firoily 
contracted. 

The  Kidnryi,  on  beinff  cut,  ^ve  at 
a  few  points  a  small  qiiantity  of  whitish 
pus-like  fluid,  which  was  subsequently 
found  to  resemble  the  particular  i^roel- 
like  fluid  found  in  the  othef  patient. 

The  second  patient  was  likewise  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  of  dram-drinkioff, 
which;  however,  for  the  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  her  death  she  bad  lieen  unable 
to  indul)(e  in,  from  her  excessive  desti- 
tution, her  husband  bavin?  bad  no  em- 
ployment. She  was  rendering:  such  as- 
sistance as  was  require<l  by  the  family  of 
her  sister,  the  first-named  patient,  when, 
twenty-six  hours  after  her  death,  she 
was  seized  with  vomitinir,  of  greenish 
bHiary  matter,  and  purg^in^  resembling 
treacle,  both  which  symptoms  continued 
one  hour,  and  were  followed  by  cramp 
of  one  le?  and  foot,  extendintr  to  the 
hip,  and  nlliniately  settling  in  the  loins. 
In  seven  hours  colHness  of  the  extremi- 
ties came  on,  with  blueness  and  corru- 
gation of  the  hands,  fingers  and  nails, 
and  general  collapse;  the  tonirue  was 
cold  and  death-like— respiration  im- 
peded^ the  action  of  the  heart  imper- 
ceptible, even  by  the  stethoscope — most 
'distressing  thirst — the  sensorial  func- 
tions morbidly  acute— a  leaden  hue  at 
length  overspread  ihe  countenance,  and 
she  died  twelve  hours  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack. 

PosUmoriem  Exuminatian. 
/Ieai<«^eneral  vascularity;  effuaion 
in  the  ventricles,  and  between  the  mem- 


branea ;  opadty  of  fbe  i 
paleness  of  the  plexus  cboroMea. 

/fiParl— healtny  in  stmctore  ;  ikt  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  filled  %ritb  dark 
black -looking  blood. 

Zririt^i-engorjfed  with  blo<»d  of  a  dark 
colour,  particularly  the  aDterior  portam 
of  the  left  lobe. 

XtWr-^ash- colon  red  extemallT*  and 
highly  conirested ;  the  frall-bladd^r  fail. 

Stommeh  contained  a  larire  quantity  of 
fluid,  like  thin  gruel,  having'  flo«Tofi 
floating  in  it ;  and  its  Kning  iDemhrane 
was  marked  by  deeii  linea,  as  lh«ttgh 
corrosive  poison  had  l>eeo  tokefi  into  ic 

The  InlfMtines  were  diacended  with 
the  peculiar  gniel-like  fluid,  whkHb  waa 
in  larsre  quantities ;  the  colim  waa  con- 
stricted, and  the  mucoua  oieinbrmne 
vascular. 

The  Bladder  was  firmly  coaUacted 
and  empty. 

The  KidneWf  on  being  cut,  aflfbrded 
the  same  fluid  as  waa  found  in  the  firat 
c<ise,  and  which  was  obserreri  to  cor- 
respond with  the  fluid  fooud  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

The  impression  on  mj  mind,  frosa  a 
hasty  consideration  of  tne  first  case,  wss 
certainly  not  favourable  to  the  suppo- 
sition tnat  it  was  one  of  cholera,  and 
indeed  there  are  grounds  for  some 
doubt,  supporting  the  case  to  he  inso- 
lated  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
predisposition  induced  by  her  intempe- 
rate habits,  the  rapidity  with  whicb  life 
became  extinct;  the  peculiarities  dis- 
covered after  death,  and  the  attadk  of 
the  second  individual ;  1  think  few  will 
feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  identity  of  this 
case,  especially  as  it  is  wdl  known  to 
every  experienced  practitioner,  that  mo- 
difications of  the  diseases  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  are  daily  throwinfr  a 
mysterious  character  almut  them  c^  a 
most  perplexing  nature. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  second  case 
were  too  strongly  marked  not  to  be  in- 
stantly recognized  as  distinctly  uncon- 
nected tvith  any  disease  of  this  coaotry : 
the  collapse  of  typhus  perhapa  more 
nearly  resembles  the  finale  af  cholera 
than  any  other  disease;  bat  inaiead  of 
the  high  excitement,  the  matteriaff  de- 
lirium, the  S(tbsu4tus  teadinum,  said  the 
brown  leather-like  tongue  of  tlie  fbnner 
disease,  you  perceive  the  eoeipca  of  the 
mind  reigning  triamphaot  anaid  ibe 
wreck  of*  the  whole  avstem,  and  it  is 
not  tili  the  patieat  ceasca  to  «Mt*thal 
consctoaioeM   is    lost,    although   the 


power  of  mtteriBce  may  loog  hare 
ceased^thit  was  particuUrly  ihe  case 
with  the  p  jtieot  1  am  now  referrtog  to, 
wliose  collected  manner  t«vo  houm  be- 
fore death  wa«  remarkable,  if  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  stale  in  which 
the  brain  was  found  ;  but  from  this  fact 
I  am  induced  to  surmise  that  the  effu- 
sion was  the  result  rather  of  that  pecu- 
liar action  which  takes  place  in  the  bow- 
els  and  stomach  giving  rise  to  the  fluid 
therein  contained,  than  of  inflammatory 
action  of  a  dangerous  nature,  more  par- 
ticularly as,  J  believe,  in  the  act  of 
death  extensive  effusion  is  often  observed 
to  have  taken  place. 

Another  fact,  worthy  of  observation, 

as  arising  out  of  the  examination  of  this 

bo<ly,  presents  itself  to  my  recollection, 

and  is  curious,  at  least  as  affording  a 

Mukiy^^Lt  hdn  [leeii  fouml.  1  bi-Ueve, 

^Hberirnents  on  the  Lilu'^d,   iliat  a  de- 

j^r^v  of  the  alkaline  i^ahs  ifxUla>  and 

Uiat  the  effused    fluid  in  ilie  ali- 

oiiimi    bliouhdi     xvuh    alknli; 

!  fluid  of  the  i^iotAtTcU  anil  Unw 

levied  ^utli  lit  111  UA  puptr, 

/uif^  artd^  a^  ^va^  likewiae  tlie 

1141  til y  fiJiind  on  making  a  «ec- 

kkdnc)  £i. 

]\h  cotBrnMnTcatidn*  de- 

y«iflf  to  fiictJ,  J  have 

lice  in  the  theory  of 

punta^lifu  ;  hui   it  h 

ihfmiii  brcosHe  tkt 

'ijt^vt  fnrm   nf  the 

(tf  the  fir  Mi  pa- 

M   be  iti   with 

\  a  pilar  m^n 

he  body  of  tke 

ex u mined  m 

tame  dU- 


nal,  to  the  scenes  of  wretchedoets,  po- 
verty, and  disease,  now  existing  among 
the  poor  in  the  Borough.  In  company 
with  my  friend.  Dr.  Gilkrest,  I  paid, 
last  week,  a  visit  to  this  part  of  our 
great  metropolis,  and  never  shall  1  for- 
get the  heart-rending  scenes  of  misery 
which  I  there  witnessed.  In  one  house  ia 
Christ  Church  parish,  we  were  request- 
ed to  visit  a  child,  represented  to  have 
been  just  then  attacked  with  the  cholera. 
Dr.  Gilkrest  and  myself  visited  this 
child.  We  ascended  a  dark  pair  of 
stairs,  and  were  ushered  into  a  room 
more  resembling  the  den  of  a  wild  beast, 
than  the  habitation  of  a  human  being. 
On  entering  this  human  den,  we  saw  a 
tall  woman,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
living  skeleton,  seated  on  a  box  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  this  poor  wo- 
luan'g  cauiueuiiDce  was  de  pic  red  %  $eii- 
ifAtioiL  uf  acute  mental  suffering :  her 
half-clothed  body,  her  lifi^giird  and 
gJiasily  fe^ture^,  her  piibieit  liiiibi,  were 
stilticient  to  excJie  in  the  bretist,  eten  of 
the  tnosi  calluui  of  human  heiiii^s,  feeU 
in^j-a  ivhit-h  notor>gi»e,  however  elutjuenc, 
uhk'h  no  pen,  hov^cver  (jowerJul,  tould 
with  ju^tii-e  dricrihe.  In  this  Homati^s 
lap  was  her  child  hvXt  nake^l,  who  had 
ji(#t  been  attacked  w'mM  *yiDpLoms  of 
cholera.  By  the  mother'^  side  »aL  an<K 
ther  dHu^bter,  apparently  hiilf  starved^ 
partial  1)1  coVi!red  wiih  a  dirty  blanket. 
In  the  room  in  which  thU  wrelcheil  fa- 
mily had  veKeialed  fur  twelve  years,  there 
ivo»  no  6re  or  fire-place,  neither  the 
slij/hteHt  ve^lige  of  a  bed  or  bedding. 
The  air  of  I  hi*  place  was  so  hijjhU  coo- 
taininated,  in  cons<^queiK-e«f  an  liccuinu^ 
lalion  nf  filth  In  one  corner  of  the  room, 
that  U  aUinet  inde]»endent  of  the  influence 
of  coiitaglontWd^  bnfficient  to  ^ive  origin 
to  the  must  viriileni  and  ptsiilential  dis- 
ease, Thii  fainjlyo'i»'c  ^^^re  told,  subsisted 
on  two  ikiitings  «  weeht  which  siinall  sum 
they  ^ot  from  the  pariah  in  which  they 
resided.  I  could  not  have  thoutht  for 
a  niument,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  re- 
nowned for  its  wealthy  and  henevulent 
inhiihitant^,  a  8cei»e  Eio  revolting  to 
hucniin  nature  couhl  have  existed  In 
my  opinion,  the  onlj^  effectual  way  of 
pntiinfj-  a  «tcip  to  the  proirrei^s  of  this 
pestilence*  h  lo  rcmo?e  the  pre*lup&* 
tifi/m  *if  the  pmr.  Why  is  t  h i 3  d i m en se, 
it  h  hcquently  *isked,  confiued  aEtiiimt 
exclitaively  lo  the  wretelied  hoveia  of 
phfl  dpsiitiite  Iri^h?  Because  they  are 
\g  from  Ihe  most  acute  menial 
yaieal  deprcuion*    Give  food  t» 
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the  boDgry,  clothe  the  naked,  remove 
the  filth  from  the  hahiiations  of  the 
poor,  and  the  cholera  will  quickly  dis- 
appear. We  heard,  some  months  aifo, 
of  sermons  lieing  preached,  and  collec- 
tions beinsT  made,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  starving  poor 
in  Ireland.  Have  our  clergymen  no 
sympathy  for  the  starving  poor  in 
this  great  city?  Is  there  Dot  mm 
benevolent  minister  wbo  w31  set  ibe 
exMsirib,  and  devote  oim  half  hoar  in 
pleadnig  in  behalf  of  the  miserable  and 
atanrine  beings  in  London  ?  Eloquence 
might  here  find  a  theme  on  which  to  ex- 
haust itself.  Would  that  the  departed 
spirit  of  the  benevolent  Howard  could 
visit  this  city — what  would  be  At>  sensa- 
tions ?  I  smcerely  hope.  Sir,  that  the 
daily  press,  instead  of  directing  their 
time  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  London,  will 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  dormant  sympa- 
thies of  the  l>enevo1ent,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  condition  of  the  starving 
poor  in  this  metropolis.  The  scene  of 
wretchedness  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, was  not  the  only  one  which  we 
had  the  pain  of  witnessing :  hundreds  of 
human  beings  are  perishing  for  want  of 
the  common  necesaries  of  life.  "  Bless- 
ed is  he,"  says  the  Psalmist,  **  that 
considereth  the  foarx  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble." 
Should  you  think  this  relation  will 
have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  rich  to  the  destitute  poor  in  the 
Borough,  you  will  oblige  me  by  insert- 
ing it  in  your  Journal. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Forbes  Winslow. 

London,  March  5, 18SS. 

[An  account  of  the  disease  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary 
will  he  found  in  the  present  No.] 

PATHOLOGY  OF  CHOLERA. 

DifMctioiu  conducted  in  Scotkmd,  and  shewing 
the  State  of'  the  Ganglionic  Nervet  in  Cholera, 

By  Propessor  Dblpsch. 

Thb  idea,  already  suggested  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Loder  of  Moscow,  that  the  central  parts 
of  the  ganglionic  nerve  might  be  the  seat  ot* 
the  essential  morbid  affection  of  cholera,  had 
often  excited  my  attention  before  I  knew  the 
true  character  of  its  author.  The  nature 
and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  moreover,  led 


me  irreristibly  to  the  same  ooBeloMii.  Ke- 
vertbeless,  in  leaving  the  eontiaevt  to  matdy 
the  malady  in  Great  Britain,  I  descmuiic^ 
to  give  up  this  and  every  other  preeoncwf^crf 
idea ;  while,  in  the  examiDaiiona  €»f  tfap 
bodies  of  persons  deceased  of  the  ntaladT,  I 
should  not  omit  to  pay  especial  attendcia  tx> 
the  organic  apparatus  so  dearly  potaicd  oos 
by  the  symptoms  during  life. 

Having  attended  several  pnsiente  ia  Jfoa. 
salbnigh^  we  stvniled  oiuieNen  of  the  pei»i»- 
mm  given  as,  to  leave  Dr.  Coete  on  the 
spot,  to  prosecute  the  anatomical  exandBa^ 
tion  of  the  deceased  persons. 

Tbe  first  occasion  pretented  itself  on  thp 
12th  of  February.  Dr.  Coete,  noc  baTijig^ 
attended  the  case  daring  ltfe»  is  muihle  »» 
prefix  its  history  to  that  of  the  di— ectkw. 
which  was  performed  by  him  in  the  prtsMCf 
of  Drs.  Dunbar,  Maccabe,  Roonje,  asd 
Moir. 

Diaeetwn  the  Fint. 

TT^omx.— The  pleurae  without  effusion ; 
lungs  natural ;  pericardium  diatended  by  a 
gas,  but  free  from  serous  effusion.  The  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  distended  with  black 
semi-coagulated  blood;  the  left  ventricle 
half-filled  by  a  single  clot  i  the  left  aorkJe 
empty.  The  venas  cave  and  their  principal 
branches  contained  but  a  little  black  gru- 
mous  blood.  No  blood,  liquid  or  cong^at^ 
ed,  existed  in  the  pulmonary  vein. 

The  arteries  were  generally  empty,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  aoiu,  which  contained 
a  solitary  clot. 

Abdomen. — The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys, 
natural ;  their  veins  merely  being  distended 
with  black  blood  ;  the  gall  bladder  contain- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  bile;  the  urinary 
bladder  contracted  and  empty. 

Tbe  stomach  distended  by  a  large  quantity 
of  a  serous  liquid,  with  white  tetiacioas 
flakes,  resembling  that  vomited  duhag  hie. 
The  same  liquid  was  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  large  intestines.  In  the  smsJl 
intestine  it  was  almost  deficient,  and  the  in- 
testine was  in  a  state  of  collapse. 

The  peritoneum  did  not  shew  its  usual  se- 
rous exhalation,  but  was  pale,  and  nninjeet- 
ed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimeir- 
tsry  canal  was  free  from  any  remarkable 
alteration. 

In  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  the  neurilema  was  infiltrated.    Tbe        I 
matter  of  infiltration  was  of  a  rosy  tint  and        I 
shining,  hard,  and  solid  when  cut  into,  more 
abundant  in  the  centre  than  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  plexus*.  I 

Second  Diueetiom.  \ 

The  second  esse  was  that  of  a  female, 
nged  70,  named  Janet  M'Adam,  a  persoo  m 

*  •  This  exsmlnstWn  having  lieen  the  fint  p«r- 
fornied,  and  havtog  hteu  carried  on  fai  an  incao- 
▼enient  apartment,  the  obnervatlonn  vrrr  nU 
pushed  to  the  extent  ftally  required. 
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by  BO  means  miferaUe  ciKiimiteiice8»  but 
lAhtUnting  an  nnliealthy  part  of  Glasgow, 
nsuned  Gooae  Dabs.  She  was  broogbt  to 
tbe  Cholera  Hoapita]  on  the  13th  Febraary, 
at  noon,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  dis* 
ease  bad  gone  too  far ;  the  evacaations  and 
cnunpf ,  previoosly  intense,  had  now  ceased. 
Hie  body  was  cold,  and  despite  of  the  assi- 
daoos  nse  of  a  steam  apparatus,  the  breast 
alone  retained  heat.  The  pulse  was  almost 
lost,  and  perceptible,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
in  the  right  arm ;  and  she  complained  in- 
cessantly of  epigastric  pain.  The  collapse 
ynM,  xn  short,  complete.  No  medical  treat- 
ment wss  of  avail,  and  she  died  at  two  p.m. 
Tbe  body  was  examined  at  nine  p.m. 

Pericardium,  pleuns,  and  peritoneum,  free 
ftom  exudation,  and  in  a  natural  state.  The 
beart  perfectly  Toid  of  blood,  and  collapsed  i 
it  contaioed  no  gas  ;  its  right  and  left  auri- 
cles half- full  of  black  coagulated  blood ;  the 
longs  congested  with  blood  of  the  same  cha- 
Tactei  at  Sieir  posterior  border  solely :  else- 
where they  crepitated  distinctly. 

The  liyei  pale,  attenuated,  as  if  folded  on 
itself,  and  free  from  injection;  the  gall 
bladder  half-full  of  green  bile,  no  trace  of 
which  occurred  in  the  dejections.  The  in- 
testines were  white,  transparent,  and  con* 
tainlog  but  little  gas.  Transparent  and  ad- 
berent  mucosities  lined  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  which  was  slightly  in- 
jected. The  same  substance  was  found  in 
the  intestines. 

Tbe  mesenteric  vessels,  the  Tens  cave, 
poru,  and  mesenteric,  tbe  arteries  too,  even 
tbe  aorta,  contained  but  little  blood. 

Both  $tmilunar  ganglia  were  voluwUnous,  I'n- 
Jected,  red,  injittrated,  their  section  shining 
and  moist,  though  affording  no  discharge  of 
fluid  whatever. 

Thg  nrrves  of  the  tolar  plerus  were  swoUen^^ 
their  nturiUma  red,  and  slightly  infiltrated. 

The  pulmonary  and  cardiac  plexuses  were 
swollen  and  injected. 

Third  Dimetiim, 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  named 
James  Phillips,  labourer,  aged  46,  ailmitted 
into  the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Glasgow  on  the 
l4th  of  February,  at  eleren  a.m.  The  dis- 
ease was  already  intense,  though  a  full  and 
firm  pulse  were  remarked,  and  his  tongue 
was  red  and  dry  at  its  edges  ;  circumstances 
both  unusual  in  this  disease.  At  7  p.si. 
complete  collapse,  and  he  died  at  5  a.m.,  on 
the  15th  of  February.  His  body  wss  exa- 
mined eleven  hours  after  death. 

'Jlie  surface  of  tbe  body  cold. 

Old  adhesions  between  the  pleune ;  su- 
pllation  at  the  posterior  part  of  both  lungs  ; 
elsewhere  these  organs  white,  sound,  and 
crepitant.  Pericardium  natural  and  without 
effasion.  Right  auricle  of  the  heart  full  of 
black  imperfectly  coagulated  blood.  A  mass 
of  fihrine  of  dense  structure  lay  loose  beneath 


the  fturicnlo-rentrionlar  ralres;  the  right 
ventricle  half  empty,  and  collapsed,  contain- 
ing only  black  and  fluid  blood.  A  dense 
wbute  mass  of  fibrine  extended  itself  from  the 
ventricle  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  almost  empty,  and 
contained  no  clot. 

The  liver  adhering  to  the  diaphragm  and 
intestinea ;  the  gall  bladder  containing 
healthy  bile  in  great  quantity ;  the  mucous 
ipembrane  of  the  stomach  injected,  slightly 
softened,  and  eochymoeed,  covered  wmx- 
mucus,  and  mixed  in  some  points  with  bile. 
I'he  intestines  free  from  gaseous  accumula- 
tion, and  slightly  injected  on  their  external 
surfaces. 

In  the  superior  part  of  the  small  intestine 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  white  creamy 
matter,  in  places  of  a  greenish  tinge,  and  ra 
ther  more  consistent  than  tbe  usual  cholera  se- 
cretion ;  near  the  caecum  this  substance  was 
more  fluid,  and  more  of  the  tisual  character. 

The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  shewed  decided  injection  and  ex- 
tensive ecchymoses;  and  near  the  caecum 
broad  extensive  patches,  produced  as  well 
by  vascular  injection  as  by  deep-seated  ex- 
travasation. 

The  great  intestine  normal,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  the  cholera  fluid.  Ilie 
mesenteric  glands  white  and  natural. 

The  pneumo-gattrie  turvet  inereaaed  in  site, 
but  of  natural  colour. 

The  solar  plexus  composed  of  nervous 
bands,  larger  and  redder  than  natural ;  their 
neurilema  injected.  Sections  made  into' 
them  shewed  the  matter  of  the  injection  to 
be  of  hard  consistence. 

Both  semilunar  ganglia,  especially  the  \eft, 
voluminous,  injected,  and  softened.  The 
cervical  portion  of  the  ganglionary  nerve 
flattened  into  the  shape  of  a  broad  band. 

The  urinary  bladder  empty,  contracted, 
and  hard ;  the  vessels  of  the  brain  gorged 
with  black  blood ;  sections  into  the  substance 
of  the  brain  produced  abundant  oozings  of 
bloody  drops ;  the  superior  ventricles  con- 
tained an  extravasation  of  serous  fluid ;  and 
four  or  five  ounces  of  serous  extravasation 
tinged  with  blood,  were  found  in  the  verte- 
bral canal.  The  cortical  substance  of  tbe 
brain  was  thicker  than  u^ual. 

Cask  IV.—Msry  Hardie,  a  child  aged 
seven,  was  brought  to  the  Cholera  Hospital. 
Glasgow,  on  the  15th  of  February,  at  eight 
P.M..  her  disease  being  already  of  fifteen 
hours  duration;  she  was  accordingly  in  a 
desperste  state,  and  she  died  at  two  a.m. 
next  day.  Tbe  autopsy  was  performed  at 
noon  on  the  16th.  There  was  extreme  ema- 
ciation of  the  body ;  injection  of  the  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater ;  section  of  tbe  brain  af- 
forded ooxings  of  blood ;  serous  extravasa^ 
tions  in  the  ventricles.  The  lungs  chfftged 
with  red  blood,  except  at  their  »i(^rioredge,' 
which  was  crepitant.    The  right  auricle  and 
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veotncle  of  tbo  hear^  full  of.liq)^d  b|a€^ 
blood,  and  in  tbp  same  ventricle  a  ooncre- 
tioo  of  soft,  vesicolar  fibrine ;  tbe  l^ft  aaricle 
and  ventricle  almost  void  of  blood.  A  simi- 
lar concretion  to  ibe  former  extended  from 
tbe  ▼entricle  to  tbe  aorta. 

Tbe  stomacb  and  small  intestip^s  cbargfjd 
witb  ^  creapay,  greyisb-wbite  fabati^pce, 
tinted  green  at  intervals.  The  liquid  towards 
tbe  ileum  was  tinged,  mor^  pultaceovs,  and 
not  adberent.  In  tbe  greaf  intisstiqen  tbe 
fluid  was  more  liquid. 

Tbe  membranes  of  the  intestines  were 
bpalthy.  llie  mucous  membrane  free  from 
injection  or  softening,  except  in  a  single 
point  near  tbe  ileum,  which  was  thickened 
and  red,  hot  not  ulcerated.  In  tbe  ileum 
there  was  a  loose  invagination,  of  about  an 
inch  in  length. 

Tbe  liver  was  sound,  and  the  gall  bladder 
balf-full  of  green  bile. 

llie  bladder  empty  and  contracted. 

Tbe  temilunar  ganglia  larger  thun  natural, 
but  white,  and  free  from  injection.  Tbe  so- 
lar pleius  and  venal  plexuses  slightly  vascu- 
lar. The  mesenteric  glands  large,  but 
healthy. 

Casb  V. — Macdermot,  aged  62,  residing 
in  the  district  of  Goosedubs,  Glasgow.  His 
BOD  died  of  cholera  the  preceding  night.  He 
was  admitted  himself  into  tbe  Cholera  Hos- 
pital at  half-past  ten  a.m.,  on  tbe  15th.  His 
condition  was  very  serious,  though  the  face 
and  eyes  were  unusually  injected,  causing  a 
complexion  very  different  from  the  blue  tint 
of  the  ordinary  cases.  Ilie  pulse  also  was 
full ;  the  body  warm.  Tbe  preceding  symp- 
toms, however,  left  no  doubt  of  tbe  illness 
being  cholera,  and  he  died  at  midnight.  Tbe 
autopsy  was  performed  next  day,  at  noon. 

I'bere  was  great  emacintion  of  the  body, . 
although  tbe  man  bad  been  of  very  muscular 
form.  The  veins,  especially  of  ibe  surface, 
vrere  swollen.  General  adhesions  of  tbe 
pleune  at  both  sides,  principally  old,  but 
acme  of  more  recent  date. 

Cadaveric  sugi nation  at  tbe  posterior  edge 
of  the  lungs ;  tbeir  anterior  edge  blue  and 
crepitant.  The  pneumo-gattrie  nerves  percep- 
tibly injected  and  large, 

the  left  ventricle  full  of  black  fluid  blood. 
Both  auricles  and  the  right  ventricle  contain- 
ing but  little  blood,  and  that  of  the  same  qua- 
lity. Very  firm  fibrinous  concretions  in  tbe 
same  cavities. 

Tbe  right  jugular  vein  of  uncommon  size ; 
tbe  proptr  vessels  of  the  aorta  injected. 

Tbe  peritoneum  covering  the  stomsch  and 
intestines,  strongly  injected.  The  mucous 
membrane  injected  without  eccbymosis  ;  in- 
ternally a  large  quantity  of  greenish,  serous 
fluid.  In  some  places  a  green  matter  pre- 
cipitated on,  and  attached  to,  tbe  mucous 
membrane,  ^iear  tbe  coecnm,  and  in  tbe 
colon,  numerous  and  deep  eccb^moses.  In- 
ternally a  still  greater  qua^uty  of  matter 


like  that   in   Ibe  stomal  _ 

general  accumulation  of  gaf^  an   tAie  ia- 

testines. 

The  tolar  jfUxvSt  as  «ff|.  as  tAc  ttmulMamr 
ganglia,  valtaniacus  and  red ;  the  tmuml  picxas 
natural. 

Tbe  gall  bladder  full  of  natiirml  bile  ;  tbe 
liver  healthy.  Tbe  bladder  coutiaeted  mtd 
bard,  oontaining  a  few  drops  of  mine. 

Tbe  dora  mater  gorged  with  blood  ;  aeroc^ 
extravasation  in  the  arachnoid  meziibnit;e. 
Sections  of  tbe  brain  demonatrated  ics  la- 
creased  vascularity,  and  an  oedematotta  aai 
softened  state  of  its  substance,  lliere  was 
also  a  very  considerable  extra v—tiosi  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  both  tbe  saperior  vcntiiclea. 

I  shall  not  communicate  here  the  details 
of  any  other  anatomical  inveatigmtioD,  siace 
their  resalu  relate  to  other  points  of  tbe 
question,  which,  at  least  comparatively 
speakiug,  can  only  be  considered  nm  accessory 
in  tbeir  kind.  I  have  onlj  wiabed  to  ax 
your  attention  to  a  circamstaoce  which  ap- 
peared to  me  of  capital  interest,  and  to  which 
we  already  bad  adverted,  namely,  tbe  mor- 
bid state  of  the  semilttnar  ganglia*  tbe  sdsr 
plexus,  the  renal  plexuses,  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  tbe  pneumo-gastric  nervea,  and  some- 
times even  of  tbo  pneumo-cardinc  plf'^os. 
These  alterations,  which  bad  been  predicted 
to  exist  by  M.  Loder,  and  which  my  coadja- 
tors  and  myself  have  now  demonstrated  by 
dissection,  receive  additional  force  from  tbeir 
having  been  verified  by  youraelf  since  ok 
conversation  on  tbe  aabject.  Soch  researches 
are  difficult  in  their  nature.  It  vaa  to  ba 
feared  lest,  in  the  confusion  ever  excited  bj 
a  wide-spreading  and  daogerona  epidemic, 
they  should  be  altogether  neglected,  and  ike 
progress  of  science  on  this  point  attogether 
retarded.  But  on  tbe  contrary,  I  feel  ctn- 
vioced,  from  your  ardent  seal  and  great  ia- 
formation,  that  if  there  be  aMy  ianportant 
truth  in  the  facts  now  stated,  it  will  be 
deemed  eflicacioosly  to  the  interests  of 
science  by  the  physicians  of  a  conatiy  so  ev- 
lightened  as  yours,  and  where  the  opporta- 
nities  of  such  investigation  ate  uab^pilyaov 
so  abundant. 

Tbe  present  nature  of  tbe  malady  may  ba 
understood  by  tbe  relation  between  the  mor- 
bid alterations  now  pointed  ont,  aiid  tbe 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

A  fixed,  intense  paiiK  confined  to  a  veiy 
narrow  space,  corresponding  exaotly  to  tbe 
point  of  tbe  linea  alba,  opposite  to  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  ninth  or  tenth  rib,  alwayspre- 
cedes  the  other  symptoms.  The  exact  coin- 
cidence between  tbe  seat  of  this  paia.  sad 
that  of  tbe  central  point  of  tbe  gaoglioaaiy 
nerve,  will  be  immediately  perceived. 

Tbe  diminution  of  tbe  circulation  is  tbe 
first  phenomenon  suDerrening  on  that  ao« 
described.  Mo  evacoatiooa  have  yettakea 
place,  and  &«  bloo4  retaM«a  iu  amal  eon- 
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1 1  nt^rmUMtu,  the  arteriM  beftt 
oehlj,  their  diameter  diminishes,  and  this 
leciease  in  the  circulatory  actions  at  first 
»ccars  in  alternate  periods,  corresponding  to 
he  transitory  degree  of  intenseness  of  the 
>pigastric  pain.  Again,  in  the  interval  the 
lulse  regains  a  degree  of  force  and  fulness 
vhich  too  closely  resembles  that  sccorops- 
lying  hernia,  and  every  kind  of  peronitis, 
lot  to  conunnnicate  the  idea  of  an  identity  of 
irigin  in  both  esses.  In  both,  indeed,  it  is 
he  gaoglionaiy  nerve  which  suffers,  and  the 
»ame  effects  may  result  in  all. 

An  unusual  and  most  copious  secretion  is 
hrown  out  in  the  alimentary  cacal.  To  fur- 
lish  it,  the  organs  must  necessaiily  receive 
i  great  impulse  from  the  nerves  on  which 
:hey  depend.  Here  again  we  are  led  to  the 
'anglionaiy  nerve  as  the  certain  source  of 
iiis  agency.  If,  indeed,  this  nerve  be  in  a 
norbid  state,  can  the  derangement  of  its 
'unctions  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ? 

A  convulsive  state  shews  itself  in  the 
»tomach  and  intestines.  But  we  have  just 
seen,  and  the  fact  may  be  easily  verified, 
that  the  inferior  part  of  the  pneumogastrio 
aerve  is  interested  in  the  affection,  at  first 
peculiar  to  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  their 
plexuses. 

The  blood  ceases  to  be  aiterialized,  and 
the  retention  of  its  blackness  of  colour  pre- 
cedes the  cooling  of  the  column  of  exposed 
air ;  a  symptom  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  But  physiologists  have  long 
riDce  clsssed  the  liver  at  the  head  of  the 
ipparatus  of  sanguification,  and  since  the 
solar  plexus,  common  to  both  eanglia,  and 
which  participates  in  their  morbid  alteration, 
famishes  to  the  liver  all  the  nerves  which 
3zcite  it  to  action,  it  cannot  appear  strange 
that  the  functions  of  this  organ  should  Ian* 
piish  or  cease.  Whatever  be  the  precise 
iction  of  the  liver  on  sanguification,  whether 
>r  not  it  be  the  mere  abstraction  of  the 
mnciples  of  bile  from  the  blood,  it,  at  all 
'▼ents,  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  ve- 
ions  blood  here  traverses  the  liver,  without 
experiencing  any  alteration  therein ;  that  the 
«cretion  of  bile  ceases,  and  that  f^quently 
he  Uver  is  found  destitute  of  the  beautiful 
DJection  which  constitutes  its  natural  con- 
lition. 

The  secretion  of  urine  ceases.  Accordingly 
we  have  seen  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
ranglions  extends  perceptibly,  under  some 
ircumstanccs,  to  the  renal  plexuses.  In 
be  oases  even  in  which  the  morbid  appear- 
mce  is  least  marked,  there  is  nothing  con- 
rary  to  logic  in  supposing  that  a  merbid 
rradiation  'takes  place  from  the  other  gang- 
ia»  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects. 

The  general  temperature  of  the  body  de- 
Knes,  at  first  in  the  limbs  and  all  the  ap- 
«ndage8  of  the  body,  but  it  is  retained  in 
he  trunk  and  the  viscera,  as  may  bs  pre- 
Bitted  by  the  evideaee  of  the  -patients  them- 
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lehei,  their  eager  thSrst  for  cold  drin^.  and 
therelief  afforded  them' by  the  internal  use 
of  ice,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  nerves  of  the  gangliar 
system  accompany  throughout  the  arteries 
of  the  limbs ;  that  the  temperatu^  of  the 
extremities  is  in  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  circulation ;  that  in  the  Cholera  the  cir- 
culation declines  and  ceases  at  first  in  the 
limbs,  especially  at  their  extremities,  a  pbe- 
nomenon  which  naturally  leads  us  to  suppoae 
the  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  gang-* 
liar  net-work  which  accompanies  the  arte- 
ries, and  is  readily  explained  by  the  morbid 
state  of  the  central  gpint  of  the  sympathetic 
System. 

Perhaps  there  is  even  no  exaggeration  in 
seeking  in  the  same  conditions  the  imme , 
diate  cause  of  the  cramps.  They  are,  in- 
deed, in  direct  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  malady,  and  of  its  abdomioal  symptoms. 
One  of  the  latest  effects  of  the  disease  is 
the  cooling  of  the  column  of  expired  air, 
and  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  therein . 
But  did  we  deny  the  occurrence  of  the  pneu-^ 
mocardiac  plexus,  in  the  effecting  of  the 
combinations  of  which  respiration  is  the 
means,  we  could  not  conceive  why  a  bellows 
should  not  produce  respiration  in  a  dead 
body.  Nervous  influence  has,  therefore, 
ceased  in  the  bronchia,  and  hence,  also,  all 
chemical  actions  of  respiration  are  prevented, 
as  well  the  maintenance  of  the  external 
temperature  of  the  air  expired,  as  its  pecu- 
liar constitution.  We  may,  therefore,  ra- 
tionally conclude  that,  since  the  communi- 
cations of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  with  the 
gangliar  apparatus,  are  the  probable  causes 
of  the  extension  of  the  disease  of  the  latter 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  former,  that  a 
like  extension  takes  place  to  the  pneumu- 
cardiac  plexus,  llius  it  is  that  we  find  the 
beating  of  the  heart  to  decline  at  the  same 
period  that  the  cooling  of  the  expired  air  is 
first  noticed. 

This  chain  of  physiological  inductions 
would  be  but  of  trivial  interest,*  did  they  not 
depend  on  a  material  and  certain  morbid 
condition.  It  is  even  of  no  ordinary  value 
as  regards  the  utility  of  our  observations, 
that  fSieJint  affection  is  thus  positively  de- 
fined, as  well  in  its  nature  as  in  the  seat  in 
which  it  exists,  to  be  an  inflammation.  And 
this  kind  of  alteration,  serious  in  its  nature, 
tending  to  a  rapid  increase,  affecting  one  of 
the  principal  systems  of  organic  life,  is  more 
dangerous  here,  as  well  on  account  of  the 
delicate  and  readily  destroyed  texture  of  the 
internal  organs,  as  by  the  necessary  functional 
lesions  produced  on  the  formation  of  blood, 
on  nutrition,  respiration,  and  circulation. 

These  considerations  will  perhaps  turn  the 
attenrion  of  practitionera  to  the  effect  which, 
in  several  visitations  of  Cholera,  have  fol- 
lowed the  detraction  of  blood  actually  per- 
formed in  the  ciMnmencementpf  the  mVdady, 
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or  later  Iq  tbe  diBe^se.  piloog  vrith  ▼onoiui 
stimulating  methods.  They  may,  perhaps, 
explailn,  why  one  or  other  of  these  proceed- 
ings, tiiken  singly,  and  in  an  absolute  sensq, 
has  had  little  or  no  success.  They  will  also, 
probably,  render  it  inte]li|iblp,  why  in  dif- 
fereut  places,  and  sometimes  even  closely 
adjoining  each  other,  in  the  course  too  ot 
the  same  epidemic,  equally  respectable  prac* 
titioners  have  been  compelled,  some  to  bleed 
from  the  commencement,  others  to  abstain 
from  this  operation  until  reaction  supervenes. 

I  might  even  conclude  from  these  anato- 
mical facts,  and  from  some  other  unusual 
circumstances  which  will  not  escape  your 
attention,  the  necessitymf  varying  the  treat- 
ment according  to  certain  complications 
which  these  circumstances  denote ;  but  ad- 
dressing you,  it  is  uncecessary  to  enter  into 
such  details. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  in  conclusion,  to 
alluding  to  the  importance  which  such  ob- 
servations henceforth  attach  to  the  anatomical 
investigation  of  this  disease.  Such  researches 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  state  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  nature 
of  the  fluids  therein  contained.  Already  the 
investigating  spirit  of  your  estimable  fellow 
countrymen  has  been  directed  towards  the 
alterauon  of  the  blood,  and  the  chemica^ 
nature  of  the  dejections;  and  they  have 
established  the  fact,  that  all  that  is  deficient 
in  the  former,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  latter. 
It  is  now  for  the  anatomisU  of  the  medical 
profession  to  second  the  researches  of  the 
chemist,  and  to  seek  for  the  organic  principle 
which  effects  this  chemical  derangement. 
In  such  a  position  of  the  question,  superficial 
dissections  can  be  of  no  value  whatever. — 
Cholera  Gasette. 

Dupuytren^s  Opinion  of  Choltra, 
M.  DiPUYTRKN  has  published  a  letter  on 
the  present  epidemic,  containing  some  ra- 
ther curious  remarks,  lie  holds  the  chief 
seat  of  the  malady  to  be  the  glands  of  Pever 
and  Brunnen.  "  Van  OerundreJ  s%ys,  that 
an  attentive  examination  of  the^o  follicle* 
with  th^  naked  eye,  ot,  still  better,  witlt  li 
glass,  will  discover  in  their  cavity  their 
structure,  or  their  vicinity,  or  the  matter  ac- 
creted by  them— the  sea;,  and  perfoags,  alao^ 
the  nature  of  cholera,"  What  I  say  i#  not 
merely  speculative — for  I  have  many  time* 
opened  the  bodies  of  persons  who  b&d  suj^k 
under  sporadic  cholera*  and  I  have  con- 
staiit)y  found  the  glands  of  Brunner  and 
Peyer  excessively  developed,  and  that  with- 
out any  marked  appearance  of  inflammation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  exiats  such  a  dif- 
ference between  the  epidemic  and  the  spo- 
radic cholera  as  to  occasion  a  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady. 
In  a  word,  the  disease  consists  in  an  "  irri- 
tation secretoire"  of  the  glands  above-nanied, 
accompanied  by  a  particular  set  of  symptoms 
sympathetic  of  the  state  of  the  alimentary 


59b;|1.  ^.  J^tiffiffU^fi  j^fuffi^edB  to  Mccwi 
H^e^d,  leeches  to  the  b^y.  m^f^  &  mrcatg  ct 
9pctiqi|  <sf  poppy  heads,  ^waetenod  with  :r- 
^p  of  guio,  and  adiaiiuatered  in  xcpeatcJI 
do9?a ;  and  by  sugar  of  lead,  cither  u  pik*. 
or  diasolved  in  the  decoctioiu  I  ooiglc  : 
add,  says  M.  Dupii^tren,  that  ptepttr&u;r.* 
of  opium  are  not  so  efficient  ais  of  pop^  - 
head.  I  have  succeeded  v»ith  thte  Ixn: 
when  the  former  had  completeij  £uie^.- 
QuxeU€  Medkale, 


(From  Mr,  Moir'g  Obatrvatimu  am  Mm&gmn' 
Cholera  in  Scotland — a  pamphlet  whid}«« 
can  strongly  recommend  to  tbe  pent«iJ  '^ 
our  readers.  It  will  be  teeoUie^trd  tkai 
Mr.  M.  is  the  author  of  the  "  Oatfa&n  e' 
the  History  of  Medicine,"  sad  mt  a 
the  most  distinguished  contributor  &> 
Blackwood,  &c.  under  the  signatarc  of  t 
and  the  ModemPythagorean.) 

Oft  iht  CantagUm  of  ChoUrm^ — Wbatevc; 
cholera  may  have  beoi  in  India,  surely  iM 
mind  must  be  strangely  ocwadtyited  whaob 
can  shut  itself  against  the  fact  of  its  bea$ 
virulently  contagious,  atleast  inthiacbniatr. 

No  stronger  corroboratioa  of  this  pqmAm 
could  be  any  where  looked  for.  ths«  tfe 
circumstances  connected  with  the  third  cas<! 
which  appeared  at  Mosselbnrgh,  and  wbidi 
happened  to  Call  under  my  chai^ge.    This  wm 
a  girl  whose  mother  kegt  a  lodeiag-hoase, 
and  whom  I  found  in  a  state  of  m—plrir 
collapse,  on  the  morning  of  Tliand^,  the 
19th  of  January — ^the  day  alter  the  first  a^ 
pearance  of  the  pestilence.    She  died  on 
that  afternoon,  between  five  andiizy  and  w^ 
buried  by  moonlight  the  sanoe  eveai^  in 
order  that  the  fomes  qf  the  contngioQ  aught 
be  more  efiectualiy  counteracted,  by  hana^ 
the  body  removed,  and  the  boose  ptoferfi 
washed  and  fumigared.     Motwithstaadng 
every   precaution,    however,    the    mother. 
during  the  night  of  Saturdaj,  wae  also  suai- 
larly  seised,  and  fell  a  victiia  on  tL»  ioUev* 
ing  noon.    Her  sister,  who  had  waiked  inm 
Leith  on  the  sam«  morning,  to  condole  vith 
her  in  her  family  distxieas,  waa  iaiWfdiatHy 
affected  on  enteiiog;  tha   hoMse«   bat  her 
ayjuptoms  bejfig  overM^  >»  <fc©  nwKiy 
around    her,    medical   assistance  waa  nd 
called  in,  until,  on  the  retnm.  of.  4m  niMts 
itom  the  int^ment,  their  aoiil;  -mm  disoa- 
vered  de^  on  the  ^oor  of  tb«  dwelbaf. 
Her  husband,  Qaxter,  a  man  ofintw^nns 
habits,  cf^me  out  to  in(|BirQ  into  her  ftta; 
and,  immediately  on  his  return  hptsM  to 
Leithi  wns  se^ed  with  the  diataipper,  aad 
died.    By  the  vigilance  of  the  Bwiid  of 
Health  there,  the  contagion,  ao  ^  aa  this 
individual  was  concerMd,  wai^  bj  active 
measures,  suceeaafiiUy  checked*  wd  chfikfi 
thus  for  a  while  held  in  abeyance* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  editiot  of 
this  pamphlet,  however,  a  aem|el  to  this 
family  category  has  shown  itself  in  £diD- 
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Mtgb,  in  a  capo  which  teemed  at  firnt  to 
lelight  the  hearts  of  the  aQti-ooatagiouists. 

Of  the  previoQS  three  veil  morked  and 
'ioleot  cases  of  cholera  asphyxia,  which 
lad  occurred  in  Ediabiirgh,  all  had  been 
)er8on8  recently  returned  from  Mussel- 
)urgh,  while  the  diseaite  was  raging.  This 
burth  one  was  a  widow,  M*MHtan»  who  had 
lot  been  out  of  town  for  months  before  her 
leath.  She  was  seised  on  the  night  of  Ja- 
luary  ^th. 

In  a  precognition  beftue  the  Shpriff,  tlie 
bllowing  ovenrh<>lrotng  f^cta  have,  how- 
ever, been  since  elicited  It  turn^  out  that 
he  son  of  this  woman  slept,  on  the  fights  of 
he  18th  and  19th  of  that  month,  at  Musse)- 
>urgh ,  in  the  house  of  Mackay ;  and  it  will 
>e  seen  by  reference  to  the  Appendix,  that 
3.  M.  (see  case  first)  died  on  the  afternoon 
>f  the  latter  day.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, was  mendaciously  concealed. 

On  the  22d  he  was,  after  his  return  to 
£dinbuiigb,  seized  with  diarrhcea  and  vomit- 
ng ;  and  was  seen  by  Professor  Alison  and 
>ther  medical  gentlemen,  who,  fiom  the 
lature  of  his  e▼l^:uatiolls,  immedjatejy  set 
iown  his  case  is  one  of  cholei^,  Jc  was, 
:tow«ver,  slight;  and  in  a  few  days  be 
'ecovered  ;— but  not  ere  a  woman  residing 
inder  the  same  roof  was  similarly  affected. 

Lastly,  on  the  27th,  his  mother,  Widow 
M'Millan,  who  had  nursed  her  son  during 
bis  attack,  and  occasionally  slept  in  the 
»amfl  bed  Irith  him,  was  seised  with  the 
nalsdy  in  a  more  malignant  form,  and  fell 
i  victim  to  it  Facts  like  these  require  no 
commentary. 

Taking  another  illustration  from  the  first 
ux  in  the  schedole  of  District  First,  1  find  a 
'^oyt  VV«  B.  aged  seven,  to  whom  I  was 
i^alled  at  six  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
iay,  Friday,  the  20th.  At  eleven  at  night, 
1  man  lodging  in  the  same  house  was  also 
Slacked  *  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
father  of  the  boy.  Within  a  week  after,  his 
youngest  child,"  aged  only  three  years,  be- 
^me  also  violently  affected.  Eight  or  ten 
)ther  casM  almost  immediately  showed  them- 
selves, within  a  compass  of  thirty  yards  from 
ibiii  house ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  whole 
listricu  of  the  parish  remained  totally  un- 
tofected.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the 
disease  among  us,  from  first  to  last,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  coosecutiv;  series  of  ex- 
i^nipies,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  personal 
communicability  of  the  contagion.  That  it 
can,  besides,  be  conveyed  by  inanimate  sub- 
Btances,  is  also  very  probable ;  but  the  tes- 
timony on  this  subject  is  more  difficult  of 
atsainment,  while  it  is  less  capable  of 
proof*. 

•  In  the  cases  of  Stewart  and  Boatwood,  whkh 
lell  under  my  obnervatlOD,  the  dl««B»e  was  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  their  having  carried  articles 
01  rtirnitare  and  appaivl  from  the  houses  ot  the 
««cosed  reUtlres  to  their  own. 
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It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  siippose  that  the 
disease  is  ei'.her  so  erratic  or  whimsical,  in 
its  wanderings  from  district  to  district,  as 
some  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  or  that  it 
will  suddenly  disappear,  af(er  having  wreak- 
ed a  desultory  violence.  This  idea  is  found- 
ed on  the  erroneous  supposition  of  its  non- 
contagious nature,  and  a  number  of  appa- 
rent illustrations  have  been  brought  forward 
in  its  support.  The  fact  is,  that  cholera 
will  nowhere  abate,  or  pass  away,  while  a 
victim  susceptible  of  its  influence  remaint, 
provided  such  be  exposed  to  its  contiigion ; 
and  no  doctrine  more  dangerous  or  destruc- 
tive to  the  safety  of  society  can  be  promul- 
gated. 

Cholera,  a  D'ueau  cf  DAHUy. — The  ma- 
lignant cholera,  as  it  has  appeared  in  this 
climate,  if  not  a  disease  of  direct  debility, 
is  one  that  is  dangerous  only  to  debilitated 
constitutions ;  and,  in  not  a  single  instance 
which  has  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation or  scrutiny,  has  it  seleoted  a  victim 
from  among  the  robust  and  vigOMus.  This 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  its  conta- 
gious natuie  has  been  so  much  a  matter  of 
dispute ;  for,  that  it  is  communicable  in  a 
most  alarming  degree,  is,  as  has  been  shoi^Q, 
matter  of  hourly  observation.  That  there 
are  any  constitutions  unsusceptible  of  its  io^ 
fluence,  it  would  be  hardy  to  maintnin ;  hut 
those  more  immediately  exposed  are  un- 
ouestionably  the  weak  and  debilitated.  In- 
deed, it  strikes  me,  that  there  is  almost  as 
little  chance  of  a  man  of  sound  health  and 
temperate  habits  being  subjected  to  this  pes- 
tilence, as  of  his  having  the  cmall-pox  for 
the  second  time. 
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'  L*Aatcttr  se  tne  k  al1ong«r  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
t        toe  k  abrveer.'''-D*ALXMBUiT. 


Elements  of  Surgery.  By  Robkrt 
LisTON,  F.R,C.S.  E^liulmrtjh  and 
London;  Suri^eoD  to  the  Ruyal  ]ii- 
firniary.  Senior  Siirtfeon  to  the  Royul 
Dispensary  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer 
oa  Surgery,  &c.  &c«  Two  Paris. 
1831. 

TAe  Principles  of  Surffery.  By  James 
8TifE,F.R.S.£.  F.R.C.S.  Kdinbiirirh 
and  London ;  Surgeon  to  the  £din- 
buFjjh  Surgical  Hospital,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Surgery.    Edinburgh,  18:31 . 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that 
to  a  generous  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emu- 
lation we  are  indebted  for  the  altnost 
simultaneous  production  of  these  works. 
The  authors  are  both  eminent  in  their 
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profession — both  distiD^oished  teachers 
—and,  we  trust,  will  both  be  appreci- 
ated as  contributors,  by  the  hooks  be- 
fore us,  to  the  advanceuient  of  surgical 
science.  We  notice  their  works  toge- 
ther, simply  as  they  treat  of  one  sub- 
ject, and  not  with  any  pretension  to 
liettle  their  rival  claims  to  preference — 
non  nottrum  tantas,  ^r.  Neither  irea- 
tise,  however,  is  complete :  Mr.  Listen 
promises  a  third  and  concludin^^  part, 
and  Mr.  8yme  a  continuation  of  bis 
labours. 

The  want  of  suitable  text-books  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  surgery, 
will  not  be  much  longer,  we  should 
imagine,  matter  of  complaint.  The 
systems  of  Benjamin  Bell,  Allan,  and 
even  Latta,  have  been  hitherto  almost 
the  sole  occupants  of  •  the  field ;  and 
while  British  surgery  has  been  di  Busing 
itself  through  the  press,  in  the  form  of 
monographs  and  able  contributions  to 
the  periodical  journals,  nothing  that 
gave  any  adequate  notion  of  these  ex- 
tensions of  science  in  a  condensed 
shape  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try, until  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  was 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  publish  a  re- 
sum6  of  his  Lectures  ;  and  what  he  has 
left  incomplete,  we  may  now,  we  pre- 
sume, entertain  a  rational  expectation 
of  seeing  accomplished  by  the  rival  lec- 
turers of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  When 
the  systems  of  Principles  before  us  shall 
have  been  finished,  we  shall  be  able  to 
speak  more  decidedly  as  to  their  merits ; 
but,  until  then,  it  would  be  premature 
to  give  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  out- 
line of  the  plan  pursued  by  each. 

Mr.  Liston,  after  treating  of  inflam- 
mation generally,  and  as  it  occurs  in 
particular  tissues,  —  the  cellular  sub- 
stance ;  the  membranes,  mucous,  se- 
rous, and  synovial ;  the  bones,  the  ar- 
teries, and  the  veins  (with  which  about 
one-half  the  first  part  is  occupied)— 
then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
tumors  in  all  their  variety.  After 
which,  he  treats  of  wounds  and  ulcers, 
scalds  and  burns.  The  second  part  is 
arranged  according  to  the  several  organs 
of  the  body  which  may  become  the  seat 
of  injury  ur  disease :  injuries  of  the 
head,  including  wounds  of  the  scalp  and 
temporal  artery,  wounds  of  the  brain, 
compression,  and  the  several  surgical 
resources  available  for  their  relief  or 
cure.  Then  come  the  diseases  of  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  lips,  fauces  and 
tongue,  the  teeth  and  gums,  the  face 


and  neck,  the  ear;  after  whk^,  tUs 
part  concludes  with  a  quantity  of  mi*- 
cellaneous  particulars  relative  to  tke 
surgery  of  the  upper  extremities. 
leaving,  of  coarsCp  the  entire  of  the 
surgery  of  the  chest,  belly,  and  lower 
extremities,  for  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  yet  to  come. 

It  strikes  us,  that,  of  the  two  works 
before  us,  Mr.  Liston's  is  that  which  U 
a  more  immediate  transcript  from  a 
note-book  of  lectures ;  there  is  a  col- 
loquial interest  about  it,  which  soiae- 
times  verges  into  eccentricity  of  phrase. 
For  example :  **  Veneseeiion  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  is  too  often  resorted  lo  hj 
thoughtless  or  ill-educatetl  practiiioa- 
ers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient; 
as  after  accidents,  before  reaction  Us 
occurred,  in  local  pains  not  inflamns- 
tory,  &c.  It  is  had  recoarve  to  bf 
those  who  have  no  correct  ideas  of  the 
actions  of  the  animal  economy— vJUAoar 
not  within  their  headt  a  peg  to  km»$  o 
idea  upon ;  or  if  they  have,  they  are 
too  lazy  to  think  and  to  combine  cbeir 
ideas,  so  as  to  come  to  a  proper  coo- 
clusion  regarding  what  is  the  most  pro- 
per and  judicious  course  to  be  porsaed 
in  any  one  case.  They  follow  a  rouHoe, 
and  iileediug  is  too  generally  the  com- 
mencement of  it.*'  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  like  Mr.  Listen's  hold  and  viguroas 
method  of  expressing  himself. 

Mr.  Syme  is  not  so  full  as  Mr.  Lis- 
ton,  on  the  subject  of  inflammation  and 
its  consequences ;  but  from  what  we  can 
judge  of  the  mode  in  which  he  manages 
the  other  topics  which  occupy  the  pre- 
sent portion  of  his  work,  he  promises 
to  be  abundantly  plain  and  practical 
In  his  successive  chapters,  he  treats  of 
the  blood-vessels,  bones,  joints,  mus- 
cles, and  tendons,  with  the  treatment  of 
external  injuries;  ampuution  is  al^o 
included  in  the  volume.  From  the  syl- 
labus which  is  prefixed,  and  which  is 
intended  to  give  us  some  idea  of  whit 
remains  to  be  completed,  we  find 
that  the  author  Mias  still  to  give  his 
principles  relative  to  the  burgery  of  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  pelvis,  nervous  sys- 
tem, skin,  eye,  mouth,  nose,  and  ear. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Syme's  authorship  which  we  cannot 
leave  unnoticed,  and  for  which  »e  are 
inclined  to  irive  him  nuich  credit :  be  U 
extremely  liberal  in  quoting  authoritiei, 
and  expends  a  fair  proporuon  of  criii- 
cism  in  noticing  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  his  contemporaries.  We 
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cbuld '  produce  numerous  instances  of 
Ibis,  but  one  must  suffice.  Speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  he  says, 
*•  The  object  of  tying  the  artery  being, 
not  to  prevent  the  blood  from  entering 
the  aneurism,  but  merely  to  cause  such 
stagnation  of  its  current  as  may  induce 
coagulation,  it  was  proposed  by  M. 
Brasdor,  of  Paris,  to  obliterate  the  ves- 
sel beyond  the  tumor,  when  circum- 
atancea  prevented  the  operation  from 
being  performed  between  it  and  the 
heart.  Some  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made,  on  this  principle,  by  Des- 
champ  and  Sir  A.  Cooper;  but  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  lately  recorded  several  in- 
stances of  its  more  fortunate  applica- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  operation 
cannot  be  performed  with  advantage,  if 
a  branch  of  any  considerable  size  comes 
off  between  the  aneurism  and  ligature, 
as  this  would  allow  the  current  to  con- 
tinue; it  could  not  be  of  anv  use  in 
cases  where,  the  sac  being  small  and  re- 
gularly dilated,  the  contents  remained 
fluid ;  and  the  only  occasions  where  it 
promises  any  benefit,  are  those  in  which 
coagultition  is  already  far  advanced. 
But  here  the  passage  Through  the  ves- 
sel beyond  the  tumor  must  be  obstruct- 
ed nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  as 
It  can  be  by  the  ligature ;  so  that  there 
consequently  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
probability  of  this  operation  being  ever 
extensively  introduced  into  practice." 


Atla$  of  Surgical  Apparatui ;  being  a 
Series  of  Delineations  of  the  most 
important  Auxiliaries  of  Surgery; 
with  Descriptive  Letterpresst  explain- 
ing their  several  modes  of  application. 
By  Henry  T.  Chapman,  M.R.C.S., 
&c.    Highley. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  spnce,  we  cannot 
let  another  week  pass  without  recom- 
mending this  work  very  strongly  to 
young  surgeons  and  pupils,  it  gives  an 
excellent  account  or  the  various  kinds 
of  bandages,  apparatus  for  fractures 
and  dislocations,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
important  instruments  employed  in  mo- 
dern surgery  ;  with  illustrative  drawings. 
The  author,  we  perceive,  gives  practical 
demonstrations  on  the  above  subjects  : 
if  these  be  conducted  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  the  lessons  afforded  by 
the  "  Atlas,"  they  must  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  practical  education  of 
our  younger  brethren. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1832. 


"' Licet  omnibus,  licet  etlam  isihl,  dlgnlUtem  Ar- 
tfalfediete  tuert ;  potestas  modo  Tenlendi  tn  pub- 
Ucam  sit/Ucendl  periculom  non  recoto***— CiCKR  o. 


CALUMNIES  AGAINST  THE  MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION. 
It  would  seem  to  us,  and  we  have 
spent  some  little  time  in  coming  to  an 
opinion  upon  it,  that  small,  small  in- 
deed, is  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by 
our  profession  to  the  public.  We  have 
but  a  very  short  and  plain  statement  to 
make.  When,  in  the  course  of  last 
month,  the  cholera  was  officially  an- 
nounced as  being  in  London,  great  was 
the  putcry  raised  of  a  sudden  against 
the  supposed  contrivances  of  medical 
men.  We  could  not  but  mark  with 
pain  (though  we  disdained  to  notice 
them  at  the  moment)  the  imworthy  and 
disgraceful  charges  brought  against  the 
profession,  by  certain  well-known  pub- 
lic instructors  and  advisers :  the  disease 
—which  was  really  "  a  nonentity,"— 
existed  only  in  the  "  delusion"  practised 
upon  the  public ;  there  was  "  no  cho- 
lera" in  London ;  the  city  never  was  so 
healthy;  it  was  a  thing  "got up"  by 
the  profession ;— in  short,  it  was  **  a 
professional  humbug,"  hit  upon  for  the 
sake  of  "  raising  the  wind."  Ano- 
ther step  would  have  probably  led 
to  the  denouncement  of  the  supposed 
alarmists,  and,  as  has  been  done 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  to  the 
delivering  them  over  to  the  popular 
fury.  The  cry,  however,  is  now  abated 
somewhat  i  the  real  existence  of  "some- 
thing**  in  London  is  forced  upon  the 
credence  of  the  public,-  but  the  notion 
that  the  report  of  it  is  much  exaggerat- 
ed, for  interested  motives,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, not  yet  totally  abandoned.  The 
profession,  meantime,  wherever  the  dis- 
ease presented  itself  to  them,  performed 
their,  duty  cheerfcUly«  and  are  perform- 
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id;  it>  withotit  A  tAurnittr  t  to  this  hour, 
we  believe,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
remonstrance  against  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment they  have  received. 

Now  it  strikes  us  that  it  may  serve 
flome  osef ttl  purpose  to  take  a  closer  view 
of  the  parties  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  these  calumnies.  First,  who 
are  those  who  give  vent  to  them  ?— and, 
secondly,  are  there  any  drcumstancca 
which  may  seem  to  have  given  room  for 
4Ven  the  shadow  of  suspicion  touching 
the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  medi- 
'Cttl  profession. 

The  "  no  chi^ra"  cry  is  easily  traced 
to  its  ftouree.  It  was  raised  in  London 
by  the  commercial  interests,  and  by  that 
portion  of  the  public  press— indeed,  in- 
cluding almost  the  entire  of  the  non-me- 
dical porUoa  of  it— which  has  its  great 
support  in  the  former  influential  cla»*  of 
the  community.  And  what  was  very 
•remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  these  pub- 
lic organs,  was,  that  they  seemed  uncon- 
scious of«  or  cared  not  how  they  appeared, 
pursuing  the  very  same  coarse  for 
whioh  they  censured  the  good  people  of 
Sunderland.  Tbey  not  only  maktalned 
that  Uiere  was  no  chokra,  or  any  thing 
like  it,  ill  the  nketropoiis,  but  directly 
charged  all  the  mectical  men  employed 
by  government  with  making^  "  a  joV 
for  themselves ;— nor  did  they  stop  at 
any  assertion,  however  glaring,  relative 
to  the  exorbitant  salaries  of  which 
those  practitioners  were  supposed  to  be 
in  the  enjoyment,  Tbey  threw  open 
their  columns  to  the  pitiful  jargon  of  a 
parcel  of  trading  correspondents-— dig- 
nified them  with  the  epithets  of  "  emi- 
nent praetitionors,"  —  "  distinguished 
physicians,"  and  so  forth ;  and  paseed 
them  off  on  the  public  as  first-rate  au- 
thority for  their  side  of  the  question. 
But  all  this  does  not  **  stay  the  plague." 
The  disease  goes  an :  the  parties,  how- 
ever, have  no  notion  of  abandoning 
their  course — ^though  tbey  have  made 
many  a  tack.    They  bow,  pretty  g^e- 


nerattfi^lbw   lk»X  tber«    at    s  friai| 
comptMitt   of   some    kitod    prevaffia-; 
in  London;  that  it  slays   its   victim* 
with  a  tremendous  rate  of  mostalky ; 
but,  though  the  cholera  of  She  Aaiaik 
type  is  acknowledged  to  ham  ^fisiasd  fV> 
tersborgh,  Warsaw,  Vietiiia,  Ri^,  tlaat- 
zic,  and  Hambui|^b— aye,  and  Soadcr- 
lattd,and  the  North  of  fin^laad  and  6eoi- 
land— yot  tbtt   choltta>  or  frtiatevcr 
it    be,  in   London,    can    scarcefy  be 
the  same!    To  be  brief,  tbeae 
ble  advocates  are  in  a  fair  wajr  of  ( 
ittg  in  something  like  a  rig^lit^ 
after  all.  To  this  we  saw  that  erentnafly 
it  would  come;    aod  for  that  reasea 
were  careless  of  deii^  the  cbaaapiofl's 
office  for  the  profistnan.    The  ealov- 
ni^s  have  been  gradniiltjr  siibsidTiig— 
as  they  will,  ere  long,  wholly  anbsiide ; 
but  this  does  not  preclude  the  ^ropHeiy 
of  a  rtmonstraace  on  oar  pari  wish 
these  same  selfrconstitdted  pnUie  ia- 
stnictors,  for  the  injurious  charges  to 
which  they  have  given  most  diai^nef' 
ful  einralation. 

If  medical  men  were  the  coatilvew 
of  any  part  of  the  deadly  diseases 
which  occasionally  visit  the  apeocs, 
then  might  the  silly  reproach — that  they 
live  by  the  bodily  sufferiags  of  Chair 
leUow-creatures-^  which  is  freqaeatly 
cast  upon  them,  have  some  foundation. 
But  being  no  more  than  the  humble  in- 
struments by  which  those  ealaaldes  diat 
afflict  mankind  are  alletfBted  or  re- 
moved ;  and  for  this  purpose  devotii^ 
themselves,  by  aloagcoane  of  prepa- 
ration ift  ^e  schools  and  in  the  world, 
and  by  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  money,  to  a  precarious  aad  oftea- 
times  perilous  profession;  are  tbry 
ever  and  anon  to  hate  ft  cast  ia 
their  teeth  that  their  sole  object  is 
an  interested  one — that  their  chief 
aim  is  monejf  ?  Aire  they  alone,  theft, 
to  be  floated,  as  sisdelA^  fot  fh^r  pm- 
fessional  hint  V/HWe  ample,  sty, 
princely   provision^  made   for  the 
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cfasrcb,  and  the  highest  honoan  and 
eOKdtiineiitB  in  the  state  are  ppen  to  the 
bar,  is  tfaiit  proi^sioil  whidi  confers 
the  greatest  of  all  earthly  bleMingt  on 
niattkiod  to  he  sent  empty  away,  or  to 
remda  contented  vrith  the  chance  of  a 
scanty  maintenuice  and  a  bat  too 
often  premature  grave  ?  Why  is  that 
diainterestedness  expected  from  me- 
dical men,  whtch  we  never  see  ezer-^ 
cised  by  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
tnonity— and  lehst  of  all  by  those 
ivho  odl  for  it  the  Idndest?  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  members  of 
our  profession  are  not  wholly  the 
slaves  of  the  public.  Some  of  them, 
to  be  sure,  have  made  themselves  cheap, 
and  are  cheap  enough ;  like  the  man  in  the 
oldeplgrBm,who  wished  to  seem  poor,  and 
W€U  poor.  There  are  worthless  persons 
and  pretenders  in  and  about  every  pro- 
fesuon ;  who,  having  managed  to  get  con- 
nected with  it,  use  the  privileges  of  their 
order  for  unworthy  purposes,  fiat  the 
great  cause  of  the  anomalous  stMe  of 
medicine  to  which  we  are  advert- 
ing, seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  ever  been  too  consptcu-^ 
ously  animated  with  a  spirit  of  gene- 
tons  competition  in  offering  gratuitous 
service  to  the  public :  and  of  this,  the  said 
public  have  manifestly  taken  an  unge- 
nerous advantage.  Nor  Is  this  all: 
from  the  common  tendency  which  per- 
irades  most  people  to  undervalue  that 
which  is  readily  obtained,the  services  of 
the  profession  to  the  public  have  come 
at  last  to  be  most  unfairly  estimated. 

To  come,  however,  to  particulars. 
There  are  many  silly  people,  we  are  aware, 
who  think  that,  in  tbe  event  of  a  great  pes- 
tilence^  Hke  the  cholera  b  its  most  ma- 
lignant form,  the  fortune  of  every  phy- 
sician wottfd  be  made.  We  \vould  eft- 
treat  those  hasty  reasooers  to  pause  ere 
they  adopt  this  most  groundless  no- 
tioti.  Most  pestileoces,  like  the  cho- 
lera, rage  among  the  poor ;  and  medical 
attcttdance  on  fhii  class  is  productive 


of  no  em(dument:  nay,  in  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious 
chanicier,  like  the  one  in  qaesdon,  the 
practice  of  the  medical  man  among  his 
patients  who  are  in  better  circum- 
stances,  becomes  straitened,  if  hot  alto- 
gether suspended,  upon  its  being  known 
that  he  holds  intercourse  with  the  infect- 
ed. We  could  adduce  instancies  of 
this,  which  have  already  occurred  within 
our  own  cognisance,  if  we  were  only  at 
liberty  to  mention  names:  gentlemen,, 
whom  we  personally  know,  have  been 
peremptorily  tendered  the  alternative^ 
strictly  to  abstain  from  cholera  pradic^,. 
or  give  up  their  accustomed  attt adanoa 
in  particular  private  families.  Here  is 
blessed  encouragement  for  those  who- 
wottldreap  a  harvest  from  an  epidemic  I— 
as  well  reap  it  "  from  the  whiriwind!" 

It  is  plain,  then,  we  conceive^  that 
the  poor  num's  dUease  is  likely  to  ph»va 
but  a  sorry  speculation  for  those  wha 
have  "  interested  motives,"  and  wha 
are  supposed  captble  of  making  "a 
job*'  of  it.  With  the  habitual  atten* 
daats  of  the  poor  has  the  cholera  prae« 
tioe  in  the  metropolis  begun,  and  with 
them  is  It  likely  to  remain :  and  if  it 
found  those  gentlemen  money-loving 
upon  its  arrival,  little  the  richer,  we 
imagine,  will  it  leave  them  upon  its  de«> 
parture. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  occurrance 
of  cholera  has  procured  employment 
for  a  certain  number  of  pmctitioners 
under  the  immediate  control  of  govern* 
m^nt:  bat  their  nUmb^r  is  extremely 
limited;  and  it  may  be  more  than 
questioned  if  some  of  th^m  have  not 
positively  rather  "  gamed  a  loss" 
than  otherwise,  by  their  new  occupa- 
tion. They  are  all,  with  we  believe  a 
very  few  exceptions,  of  the  class  of  re- 
tired naval  or  military  practitioners, 
who,  in  lieu  of  their  unwelcome  newly, 
imposed  duties,  recave  the  difference 
between  their  half  and  fiill  pay,  amount- 
ing to  a  few  shillings  per  diem  eacb 
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man ;  and  for  thb  pittance  imist  they 
perform  assidaoua  duties,  and  probably 
relinquish  a  portion  of  whatever  practice 
they  were  in  possession  of,  or  perhaps 
be  excluded  from  it,  under  the  taboo 
'  of  the  abo?e*Dienti«ined  private  quaran- 
tine. 

•  Such,  then,  are  the  few  simple  facts 
upon  which  have  been  fif rounded  those 
ung^ratefttl  and  foolish  calumnies,  some 
of  which  we  have  thought  it  not  impro- 
per to  notice :  others  of  them  were  so 
Ipross  and  so  unnatural,  as,  before  they 
were  a  day  or  two  old,  to  destroy 
themselves ;  and  in  some  instances, 
we  were  glad  to  see  indignant  and' 
overpowering  contradictions  put  forth 
in  the  public  prints  by  parties  of 
unquestionable  integrity. 

Nothing,  however,  has  given  us  more 
satisfaction  in  this  regard,  than  the 
cool  and  praisewortliy  endurance  mani- 
fested by  the  profession  itself  under  the 
circumstances:  the  very  individuals 
who  tvere  most  pointedly  singled  out — 
even  byname-^as,  foramattnroflucre, 
supporting  a  public  delusion,  have  not 
once  deigned  to  come  forward  and  re- 
tort, as  with  perfect  truth  xhey  might, 
those  foul  imputations  upon  their  insi- 
dious adversaries.  WJiat  we.  have  said 
will,  we  trust,  in  no  way  derogate  from 
that  modest  bearing,  which  it  is  always 
so  hiifhiy  desirable  to  observe,  when  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  is  in  question : 
it  was  our  duty,  we  conceived,  to  have 
said  thiis  much »  and  thus  much  have 
we  said  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  truly. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA   IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

Tub  cholera,  whether  it  be  contagious  or 
non-contagious,  and  whether  a  new  dis- 
ease or  an  old  one,  continues  its  course 
in  the  metropolis ;  but  certainly  not  as 
yet  in  a  manner  to  warrant  the  appre- 
liensiops  which  its  very  name  was  wont 


to  excite,  when  the  enemy  wwm  'till  at  s 
distance.    There  can»  hawever^  be  m 
reasonable  doubt  that  a  maliipuaDt  dit* 
ease,  corresponding  in  all  ita  eaeoti^l 
characters  to  that  which  haa  recently  pre- 
vailed in  the  north  of  Englasid,  and  over 
a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Europe,  ha« 
shown    itself    in    London — a    disease 
proving  rapidly   fatal   to    about   one- 
half  of  those  attacked    by    it»    in  it> 
severe  form,  .and  unknown   not  oaJy 
to    our    fashionable   pbysicians,     bat 
also  to  the  practitioners  moat .  familiar 
with  the  maladies  which  affect  tbe  poor 
of  this  city.     Qn  this  puint   we  have 
the  testimony  of  numerous  inte]%eBt 
and  candid  persons;  and  if  we  may  veo- 
tare  to  offer  our  own  contribution  to 
the  general  stock,  we    will  add   tbat 
fifteen  years'  observation  in  aa.extensivc 
field,  embracing  one  of  the  localities 
where  cholera  now  prevails,  never  pre- 
sented us  with  one  instance  whicb  cooU 
be  confounded  with  that  disease.    If  it 
be  argued  that  it  is  either  our  native 
fever,  or  our  Edglish  cholera  rendered 
more  severe,  we  can  only  answer,  that 
the  degree  of  intensity  is  such  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  resemblance.    In  the  ftwen 
of  this  country,  we  have  never  seen  the 
patients  die^  either  within  so  short  a  pe^ 
riod,  or  jn  nearly  so  large  a  proportion ; 
and.  in  the  .autumnal  cholera,  to  which 
we  have  b^en  accustomed,  the  depression 
aud  danger  have  been  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  evacuations  and  cramps  j — which, 
however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case 
in  the  present  epidemic.   Impressed  with 
this  conviction,  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
caution  our  readers  against  being  led 
away  by  the  idea,  that  there  is  nothing 
either  new  or  formidable  in  the  disease, 
merely  because   it  bas  hitherto   been 
limited  in  its  ravages,  and  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  destitute.    It   is   at  best 
but  an  equivocal  source  of  satisfaction, 
that  another  is  added  to  the  evils  of  those 
on  whom  the  burdens  of  homaaity  al- 
ready fall  most  heavily}    and  at  all 
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efCDts,  the  most  effeetaal  method  of 
turning  the  dangler  from  our  own  doore, 
is* to  take  every  means  of  mitigating  the 
visitation  in  the  dwellings  of  the  pbor. 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  and  distrust 
\¥hich  prevails,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
entire  want  of  confidence  in  our  public 
functionaries;  and  we  regret  to  have 
to  add  another  to  the  list  of  indis- 
cretions which  have  been  practised. 
We  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
certain  cases  have  been  reported.  It 
has  been  generally  Understood  that  • 
those  only  were  included  in  the  returns 
which  presented  features  of  a  malignant 
description ;  and  the  very  high  rate  of 
mortality  at  once  justified  and  was  ex- 
plained by  this  supposition.  If  all  the 
cases,  whether  slight  or  severe, '  had 
been  included  in  the  reports,  the  alarm 
would  have  been  much  less;  because 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  would  have 
shewn  very  differently  on  the  list  from 
what  they  now  do;— but  it  is  quite  clear^ 
that  the  plan  of  statmg  the  malignant 
cases  only  having  been  adopted,  nothing 
CQuld  be  more  calculated  to  exdte  un- 
necessary panic  than  suddenly  swelling 
the  numbers  by  the  addition  of  a  batch  of 
mild  cases.  Knowing  how  natural  it  was 
that  the  Central  Board  should  be  goaded 
on  to  make  the  most  of  the  epidemic, 
we  warned  them  that  their  returns 
would  be  sifted  with  the  keenest  scru- 
tiay.  We  confess,  however,  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  such  an  act  of 
nthness  as  the  announcement  of  sixteen 
cases  in  the  Marylebone  Infirmary  in 
one  day,  without  the  most  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence.  Of  this 
large  number,  only  one  case  had  proved 
fatal : — surely  this  alone  ought  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  inspire  caution  in 
reporting  them  as  the  sfune  with  the 
malignant  disease :  yet  was  this  done,  and 
suffered  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the 
public  mind,  till  a  flat  and  unequivocal 
contradiction  of  its  truth  was  officially 
addressed,  by  the  Secretary   of    the 


Local  Board  of  Health,  to  the  Editors 
of  the  various  newspapers.  Upon 
this  hint  the  Central  Board,  without 
any  explanation  of  their  previous  con- 
duct, very  coolly  informed  the  public, 
in  a  note,  that  the  cases  were  mild, 
not  malignant  cholera.  Indiscretion 
can  scarcely  go  farther.  If  it  had 
been  the  design  of  the  Central  Board 
to  favour  the  views  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  take  from  their  friends  the 
power  of  defending  them,  they  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  skilful  pro- 
ceeding. It  may  be  that  they  were  mis- 
led, but  if  so,  it  was  their  duty  alike  to 
themselves  and  to  the  public  to  declare 
by  whom  this  bluuder  was  committed. 
The  public  have  only  be  Central  Board 
to  look  to,  and  if  explanation  be  with- 
held they  must  be  content  to-  bear  the 
blame.  The  imprudence,  meantime,  is 
really  lamentable,  and  we  see  in  it  the 
germs  of  most  fruitful  mischief;  for  it 
tends  to  weaken  still  fartherthe  confidence 
— already  reduce<l  to  a  very  slender  por- 
tion—with which  the  public  was  disposed 
to  receive  the  official  statemenu.  In 
fact,  many  finding  these  reports  partly 
incorrect,  have  not  unnaturally  been 
led  to  reject  them  altogether.  It  is 
against  this  result  that  we  are  anxious 
to  guard  our  readers  ;  for  however  indis- 
creet it  may  be  to  swell  the  list  with 
cases  such  as  those  alluded  to,  still 
this  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  cholera — 
modified  it  may  be,  to  a  qertain  limited 
extent  by  difference  in  climate  and 
constitution,  but  still  in  all  its  essential 
characters  the  cholera  which  has  proved 
so  destructive  in  all  the  countries  it  has 
successively  visited  in  its  progress  from 
the  east— 1>  nowpresent  in  this  metropolis. 
We  must  keep  in  mind,  that  though  the 
boy  in  the  fable  cried,  wolf!  when  there 
was  no  wolf,  yet  that  he  did  come  not- 
withstanding ;  and  was  suffered  to  worry 
the  flock  unmolested,  in  the  confidence 
which  the  false  alarm  had  produced. 
Let  us  take  care  th«t  wedo  not  ff^uito 
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a  ]ike  error i— the  circumstances  war- 
rant notbing  like  panic,  for  the  devasta- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  nearly  equal 
to  what  it  frequently  is  even  in  this 
country  from  small-pox  and  various 
other  diseases ;  but  the  re-action  since 
the  first  alarm  has  been  so  great,  that 
an  overweening  confidence,  and  a  conse- 
quent disregard  of  the  necessary  precau- 
tions, are  now  much  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  exaggerated  apprehension. 


ORATITUDB  FOR  MEUICAL  SERr 
V1CE8  IN  EGYPT. 

M.  Clot,  of  Abouzabel,  sun^eonio  the 
I\ieha,  in  cooseeuenoe  «f  hia  led  and 
akiH  during  the  late  visitation  of  dwleca 
in  EgyptTnas  been  presented  bjr  hia  pa- 
tron with  a  superb  embroidered  pelisse, 
and  a  diamona  chain,  valued  at  10,000 
IVaiics:  he  is,  besides,  raised  to  the  dig<> 
niry  of  a  Bey,— an  honour  never  hither- 
io»  perhaps,  conferred  on  any  ekristiw. 


CAUTION  TO  KM  ALB  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. 

M.  DupuTTiiBN  lately  took  up  the 
bradiial  artery  of  a  man  who  had  con- 
Iracled  a  hAn  aneurism  from  an  awk- 
ward bleedimr  in  the  median  basilic 
vein.  The  phlebotomist,  it  seems,  was 
a  female— a  midwife— who  ventured  to 
try  her  hand  at  venesection.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  manr  accidents  of  this 
sort  which  occur,  M.  Dupuytren  se- 
riously advises  that  the  median  basilic 
be  in  no  instance  meddled  with,— any 
odier  vein  that  is  at  all  prominent  in  the 
ibrtt-arm,  b^  thinks,  woald  be  to  be 
prafcrred. 


PUlT  SUrERLAtlVE. 

Thb  following  (which  bad  evidently 
been  sent  as  a  paragraph)  appeared  in 
Ihe  Timet  a  few  days  ago ;  ft  is  one  of 
the  best  iUhoag  the  thousand  and  oae 
modes  of  puffing  to  which  the  present 
occasion  has  given  rise : — 
"  [Ad9crtistmeHi,']-^Dr.  Brown,   of 


Musselburgh,  who  is  at  present  io  tovn 
with  the  view  of  pobllihmr  bis  ofHonK» 
of  the  present  chalere,  ha3,  mt  tte  ifis- 
ner  of  the  Marine  Society  on  Satvdar, 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  ^' 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sa&sex. 
and  of  having  a  abort  con  venation  oa 
the  subject  of  chotere." ! !     Ble«  tkt 
silly  man!  does  be  snppoae  that  aay  oae 
cares  if  he  haa  been  iotrodoced  to  ail 
the  Royal  Dukes  in  Christendom  ?  ' 


EDINBURGH    BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 


Thb  following  is  an  extract  Iron  s 
letter  addressed  to  us  by  a  corre^i»- 
dent,  in  Edinburgh,  well  acqtudaled 
with  the  cireomstanoet  to  srt^ch  it  r- 
lates.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  idea  lo 
which  we  lately  alluded,  and  the  is- 
probability  of  which  we  aliewed  at  the 
time,  that  the  small  number  of  cases 
in  JSdmbaigh  was  owinj^  to  fb^  practice 
of  concealment :— > 

They  (the  Board)  are.  indeed,  sdll 
apprehensive  that  some  cases  ai  cholen 
which  have  proved  mild  may  have  bees 
concealed  by  the  people  tbcimseiv^,  an 
account  of  the  prejudice  which  bene,  ai 
well  as  elsewhere,  has  been  excited  ia 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  by  the 
great  and  rapid  fatality  of  tbe  first  cases 
of  the  disease ;  bot  they  think  they  are 
warranted  in  affirming  that  no  fatal  cue 
has  been  thus  concealed.    It  is  also  p4»- 
sible  that  a  few  mild  cases  of  tbe  troe 
cholera,  although  seen  by  medical  men, 
may  have  been  considered  as  dianhoa, 
aad  not  returned  to  the  Board,  while  a 
few  cases  of  simple  diarrlicea  auiy  have 
been  Returned  as  cholera.     But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Board 
have  taken  every  means  in  their  poorer 
to  ensure  the  early  detection  of  every 
case  of  the  diteasta  and  that  all  the 
medical  men  acting  in  coanexioa  with 
the  Board,  to  the  number  of  120,  are 
anzioDs  to  furnish,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  the  most  accunde  irrforras- 
tton  as  to  the  oases  which  may  occur  ia 
the  hospitals  or  the  districts  of  the  tova 
to  which  tjiey  are  aeverally  attached.— 
District  Boards  of  Health  have  beea 
organited,  by  the  most  iateUi^ent  of 
the  inbabhanti,  jaore  or  leas  coaspicteiy 
in  all  paru  of  ibo  town;  and  theur  actin 
▼ity,  tbe  vigilance  of  the  medical  men, 
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and  the  fekra  of  neigbboiirB,  aflbrd  tbe 
best  security  which  w^  think  can  be  ob- 
tiUned  agaiatt  concealmeiit. 


ANATOMY  BILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medicti 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
With  reference  to  Mr.  TrayerB's  letter 
contained  in  your  last  number,  I  beg  to 
•ay,  that  the  following  plan  would  have 
the  effect  of  affording  protection  to  the 
public — from  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  uneducated 
surgical  practitioner— as  far  as  the  me- 
tropolU  is  concerned  :-^ 

Let  tbe  unclMmed  bodies  of  the  dead 
of  workhouses,  &c.  be  couTcyed  to  a 
depdt,  or  office  (of  which  there  might 
be  two,  one  for  the  east,  the  other  for 
tbe  west  end),  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  dirfetion  of  the  inspectors. 
Let  thh)  bfe  the  only  legnl  source  whence 
schools,  practkloaers,  br  others,  may 
obtain  subjects  ^r  disseetion<  Teach- 
ers of  anatomy  should  be  obliged  to 
send  in  a  return  ef  th€i  ntimber  of  stu- 
dents in  their  classes  to  the  inspectors, 
-and  tbe  supply  of  subjects  to  each 
school  thtnUd  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  class.  This  is,  T  beliete, 
nearly  the  system  adopted  in  Paris,  and 
there  acted  on  with  so  much  adtantage. 
In  London  it  would  obviously  aflfbrd  an 
ample  supply  of  materiel  to  the  anato- 
mist ;  it  would  prevent  all  competition 
between  $chools  on  the  score  of  tuhjectt ; 
and  it  would  completely  annihilate  the 
race  of  resurrectionists,  a  new  order  of 
whom,  I  am  disposed  to  fear,  mast 
spring  up  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  bin.  Those  who  have  endored  the 
pain  of  witnessing,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  frightful  depravity  of  these  aban- 
doned wretches,  can  well  estimate  the 
advantage  which  must  trsult  from  their 
total  ann^ilAtfon. 

Mr  sole  object  in  ihiximadverthig  on 
Mr.  iTravers's  letters,  was  to  raise  my 
^oice,  feeble  as  It  is,  against  any  restric- 
tions on  the  practice  of  anatomy,  which 
cannot  fail  to  affect  the  professional  ac- 
quirenients  of  the  rising  generation  of 
practitioners. 

In  my  first  letter  I  stated  that !  con- 
ceived nftnvtmr  of  monopoly  emanated 
from  -Mr.  Travers's  observations;  of 
course  I  now  gladly  embrace  this  op- 


poitnnity  of  avowing  the  injitstfce  of  the 
application  of  the  term.  I  trust  that 
Mr.  Travers  will  not  attribute  the  use 
of  it  to  any  want  on  my  part  of  that  re*- 
spect  to  which  his  high  station  and  cha- 
racter so  justly  entitle  him. 
1  remain,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  ToOD. 

87,  OrMt  Buttell-atrMt,  Bloomtbory, 
March  6,  ISltt. 


SUPPOSED  CHOLERA  IN  fiiABY-LE- 
BONE  INFIRMAKY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medieal 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
Iv  compliance  with  yonr  reonest,  I  beg 
leave  to  forward  you  a  brief  acoottat  m 
the  twenty-nine  children  affected  with 
mild,  of,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  de- 
aignation,  inflammatory  cbolera.  admie- 
tra  into  the  St.  Mary-le^Bone  Infirmary, 
UDcler  my  care,  up  to  Match  the  4th. 

On  the  fourth  day  anterior  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  disease*  a  penny  had  been 
given  to  each  of  the  children  (148  in 
number,  and  from  6  to  14  years  of  age), 
which  was  expended  in  fruit  and  eakes. 
As  the  whole  continued  in  perfect  health 
until  the  fourth  morning  subseouent, 
and  as  a  number  became  affected  four 
dnys  later,  it  does  not  a[)pear  to  me  that 
the  disease  and  tbe  previous  indiilgence 
can,  by  legitimate  induction,  be  coik 
nectod  as  cause  and  efl>ct.  Totheboya 
(*260  in  number)  a  shUUng  bad  been 
given  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  of 
which  Was  expended  in  a  sUnilar  man- 
ner: yet  tfaev  have  hitherto  remained 
perfectly  exempt  froiii  the  disease.— 
Nothing  deleterioos  hai  been  detecteil 
in  the  di^t,  water,  or  calfnary  utensits. 

Opening  at  a  reohote  part  of  the  gki'B 
yard,  to  wbich  part,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  tbev  have  not  accost,  is  a  tnaiR 
<)niin,  to  carry  off  tb«  water,  and  ivhidi, 
as  there  is  Tittle  imbibition,  in  ooaso- 
quence  of  the  yard  behig  partly  fli^nr^ 
and  partly  paved,  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  every  shower.  On  examination, 
not  the  vlightest  offensive  exhalation 
was  found  to  proceed  from  it  ♦:    Other 

«  It  may  he  remirtrad  tUaC  tta«  MtnlfrtUon  tMk 
ylftrc  loi«  bcfor«  luiy  ptraom  uaoonoeetcd  wltk 
tbe  Institution  bad  any  knowledge  or  aaspidog  of 
the  exiatefice  of  tbe  ^In,  the  Infoiuuttlon  hairni^ 
been  commanlnted  to  them  at  tbe  InsUtution. 
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drains  of  the  sarne  ktnd  exist  in  various 
parts  of  the  establishmeut. 

Viewing  all  these  circumstances  in 
connexion,  and  recollecting  that  the 
Oapham  cholera,  a  disease  identical  in 
its  nature,  and  not  more  severe  than  the 
present  aflfection,  required  for  its  pro- 
duction the  insufferable  effluvium  from 
an  unknown  and  unsuspected  sewer, 
containing  the  "  accumulated  filth  of 
perhaps  half  a  century,"  it  becomes, 
at  least,  improbable  that  the  drain  in 
question  was  the  source  of  the  disease. 

In  mentioning  these  particulars,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  combat  the 
opinion  that  atmospheric  miasm  is  ca- 

rible  of  giving  bfrth  to  the  disease ;  but 
wish  merely  to  make  a  rigid  statement 
of  facts,  in  order  that  its  due  value  may 
be  assigned  to  every  circumstance. 

The  symptoms  were,  in  all,  of  the 
same  nature— different  only  in  degree. 
On  admission,  which  generally  took 
place  within  from  ten  minutes  to  two 
hours  from  the  first  uneasy  sensations, 
the  skin  was  in  some  partially,  in  others 
universally  cold,  feeling  in  the  extremi- 
ties like  that  of  a  corpse ;  its  colour  in 
the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  face,  was 
more  or  less  deeply  livid,  and,  where  the 
natural  complexion  was  high,  it  was  of 
an  intense  livid  purple.  In  a  few  only, 
whose  complexions  were  naturally  pale, 
did  the  aspect  become  cadaverous — 
eyes,  in  all,  dim  and  glassy,  sometimes 
lividitv  around  them— features  slightly 
shrunk — pulse  either  imperceptible  or 
ea^tremely  small  and  feeble;  in  every 
instance  slightly  irregular:  its  range 
from  80  to  1 10;  respiration  accelerated 
and  irregular,  with  sighings;  tongue 
whitish,  clean,  moist — never  cold ;  nau- 
sea in  all— vomiting  in  most ;  rarely  of 
ingesta;  generally  of  a  turbid  watery 
mucus ;  bowels,  m  most,  regular ;  in  a 
few,  two  or  three  open  evacuations  bad 
preceded  the  attack;  urine  in  no  in- 
stance wholly  deficient;  in  every  in- 
.stance  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increased 
by  pressure,  sometimes  extreme  tender- 
ness ;  occasionally  the  pain  pervaded  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  abdomen. 

FindiDg  that  dry  heat,  especially  the 
hot-air  bath,  was  sufficient  to  rally  the 
circulation,  and  satisfied  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes thM  the  disease  was  of  an  inflam- 
matory nature,  I  abstained  from  all  in- 
ternal stimuli ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  the 
pulse  had  become  distinct^  though  small. 


Weak,  irregular,  and  from  110  to  13S,  I 
ordered  venesection  to  (he  extent  a 
from  8  to  14  ounces,  aecoitfing^  lo  ik 
age;  and  10  or  12  leeches  to  the  epi- 
gastrium—to  be  followed  by  fomenu- 
tiorts  and  the  hot  bran-poultice:  7  or> 
grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of  opiair. 
were  directed  to  be  given  after  tL^ 
leeching. 

This  plan,  which  was  parsaed  in  erf- 
case,  was  successful  in  direct  proportiaa 
as  it  was  promptly  and  efleccually  p<.* 
in  execution— the  pulse  hecominf  failer. 
stronger,  and  more  regular,  and  9!d  i^ 
other  symptoms  greatly  abatiae-  OntU 
following  morning  a  slig'ht  recarmn 
of  epigastric  pain  rendered  a  second  ap- 
plication of  leeches  necessary  ;  asecoad, 
and  in  some  a  third  dose  of  caloisei, 
(gr.  v,  without  opium)  was  adraiimieretl. 
and  in  the  evening  two  or  three  dracbcn 
of  castor  oil.  During  the  day  there  va» 
generally  one  motion,  either  of  retained 
faeces,  or  of  a  watery  slime,  remotely 
ajpproximating  to  the  character  of  grseL 
On  the  foUoiving  morning  there  wert 
one,  two,  or  three  copious  dark-green 
evacuations,  and  the  patients  were  coo- 
valescent. 

In  the  instances  in  which,  frooi  the 
press  of  business,  the  leeching  waa  post- 
poned  for  several  hours,  the  cases  be- 
came severe  and  protracted  almofit  ia 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  time  lost — three 
or  four  applications  of  leeches  becomiae 
necessary  to  subdue  the  abdominal  paio^ 
the  evacuations  both  upwsrds  and  doirn- 
wards  possessing  more  of  the  rice-wattf- 
character,  in  proportion  to  the  severity 
of  the  case,  the  thirst  being  craving,  the 
restlessness  and  anxiety  great,  and  the 
pulse  from  130  to  150,  small,  sharp,  aod 
irregular. 

Amongst  these  there  was  a  great  tea- 
dencv  to  a  iudden  secondary  collapse, 
which  occurred  in  several,  the  puUe  be. 
coming  imperceptible,  the  surface  cold, 
the  eye  sunk,  glazed  and  semi-apart,  the 
consciousness  impaired,  the  voice  pnoy, 
and  the  face  shrunk  and  cadaverous.— 
This  state  was  generally  attended  with 
a  recurrence  of  pain  in  the  enigastriam. 

In  the  first  instance  of  this  collapse, 
(a  patient  in  whom  the  first  bleeding 
had  been  postponed  longer  than  in  any 
other)  after  rendering  the  pulse  barely 

Eerceptible  by  the  hot  air-bath  and  a 
ot  bran-poulUceonihe  stomachy  I  bled 
the  child  from  the  arm,  down  wfairb 
three  ounces  and  t  half  of  blad^  Uood 
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rickled  slowly.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
be  pulse  was  dietiact,  aod  146 ;  and  on 
he  foUowio^  morning  there  was  a  smart 
eaction,  with  intense  epi^stric  pain, 
or  which  three  subsequent  applications 
f  leeches  during  that  and  the  following 
ay  became  necessary. 

Judging  that  the  inflammation  was 
po  severe  to  be  subdued  by  such  deple- 
ions  as  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
^ed  only  six,  would  allow,  I  gave  mer- 
ury,  by  anticipation,  to  the  extent  of 
hree  grains  every  four  hours,  with  in- 
mction  on  the  groins.  On  the  third 
ay  she  had  perfectly  characterized  rice- 
later  vomiting,  ana  purging,  and  was 
till  in  imminent  peril.  On  the  fourth 
norning  she  had  a  dark  bilious  evacua- 
ion,  and  was  safe,  no  material  .symp- 
pms  remaining  but  those  of  reaction 
rom  loss  of  blood.  Several  patients 
lave  been  in  similar  circumstances— one 
mly  last  night,  (the  sixth),  and  all  have 
ecovered  under  similar  treatment. 

\V1ien  bilious  dejections  had  appear- 
ed, and  the  epigastric  pain  had  ceased, 
lothing  further  was  requisite  than  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  of  the  redundant 
>ile  by  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel,  or 
Lo  equivalent  quantity  of  hydr.  cum. 
TCtai  with  six  or  eight  of  rhubarb,  fol- 
owed  by  two  or  three  drachms  of  ol« 
icin.  both  doses  being  repeated  if  neces- 
ary. 

The  diet  was  limited  throughout  to  a 
imali  quantity  of  thin  gruel  thrice  a* 
lay,  and  the  only  drink  allowed  was  a 
able-spoon fut  of  tepid  barley-water,  or 
oast-water,  occasionally. 

It  may  here  be  cursorily  remarked 
hat  the  pulse  was  in  every  instance 
lightly  irregular,  even  dunng  smart 
eaction,  until  the  epigastric  paiu  was 
inally  subdued.  The  blood  drawn  from 
he  arm  trickled  slowly,  and  was  dark 
n  the  worst  cases :  in  others  it  flowed 
n  a  small  stream,  and  was  more  natural, 
n  one  it  remained  liquid,  without  sepa- 
ating  into  serum  and  crassamentum  ; 
n  the  others  the  separation  took  place, 
»ut  the  clot  was  unusually  soft,  and  ex- 
libited  no  buffy  coat.  There  was  a  re- 
narkable  tendency  to  a  sudden  recur- 
cnce  of  the  abdominal  iufiuuimation 
ifter  it  appeared  to  have  been  subdued  ( 
nd  unless  its  progress  was  promptly 
rrested  by  an  application  of  leeches, 
be  patient  relapsed,  in  the  course  of 
wo  or  three  hours,  into  a  dansreroos 
tate,  sometimes  attended  with  the  se- 
ondary  collapse  already  described.    In 


none  of   the  above  cases   were  there 
cramps. 

The  only  fatal  case  that  occurred  was 
the  first  attacked,  a  girl,  set.  14.  She 
had  been  affected  with*  violent  purging 
and  vomiting  for  eleven  hours  before 
admission.  The  coldness  was  univer- 
sal ;  extremities  livid ;  lips  aod  cheeks 
(naturally  very  florid)  purplish  i  eyes 
slightly  depressed  in  the  orbits ;  palpe- 
brae  livid;  great  epigastric  pun  and  ten- 
derness; pulse  imperceptible;  great 
anxiety  and  jactitation;  craving  thirst ; 
cramps  in  the  arms  and  abdomen; 
hiccup. 

She  bad  vomited  various  internal  sti- 
muli given  before  I  saw  her.  The  heat 
was  restored  in  twenty  minutes  by  the 
hot  air-bath,  frictions,  &c.  Slic  re- 
tained a  calomel  and  opium  pill  ;.leechea 
were  ordered,  but  did  not  fix.  On  the 
following  day  she  was  worse  in  all  re- 
spects, and  had  perfectly  cliaracterized 
nce-gruel  evacuations  both  above  and 
below.  She  was  bled,  but  without  re- 
lief; became  cold  again ;  breath  cool ; 
eyes  depressed;  face  shrunk;  purging 
and  vomiting  of  all  injecta.  Died  at 
midnight. 

Sectio  Cadaverii,  twelve  hours  after 
Death,-^**  Omentum  drawn  down  to  the 
pelvis.  Stomach  contracted;  mucous 
membrane  much  corrugated  \  the  rugae 
in  many  parts  highly  vascular.  It  con- 
tained much  dark-coloured  fluid. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum was  turged,  and  of  a  pink  colour, 
from  minute  vascularity ;  and  the  mu« 
cous  glands,  both  here  and  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  jejunum,  were  more  de- 
veloped than  natural,  some  being  nearly 
as  large  as  mustard  seeds.  , 

The  lower  part  of  the  jejunum,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ileum,  had,  externally, 
a  pink  colour,  with  an  unusually  fresh 
appearance,  resulting  from  the  uniform 
turgescence  of  the  minute  vessels  in  all 
the  tissues  of  the  bowels. 

The  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  con- 
tained mucus  in  more  than  the  usual 
quantity,  which  adhered  rather  closely 
to  its  surface.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
duodenum,  and  a  small  adjoining  part 
of  the  jejunum,  the  mucus  was  in  large 
quantity,  very  tenacious,  and  of  a  dirty 
greenish  colour.  The  villous  surface  of 
the  remainder  of  the  jejunum,  and  about 
three-fourtiis  of  the  ileum,  was  thickly 
invested  with  a  dryish,  white,  curdy 
matter,  of  an  unctuous  feel. 

In  the  lower  part  ofjhe  ilium,  the  &«€ 
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mlbn  was  m^rs  abondaot  and  more 
fluid  tlian  hitherto :  it  was  pearl-coo 
loured,  and  not  unlike  tki>  kalf-boi]ed 
white  of  an  egg.  The  colon  and  rectum 
contained  a  lar|re  quantity  of  a  flnid  ne- 
8«mbUnfp  tbin  gvuel,  but  of  » leaden  or 
dark  8late-eok»ur,  holding  in  satpenaion 
attBUte  partic^ec  of  a  black  maiver.  The 
contents  of  th^  etoniach  ami  inttwtlnes 
bad  o  sweet  and  opprtasittp  odour.  No 
^ecal  seent  could  be  perceived  in  any 
part  of  |he  canal. 

The  mammary  and  coronary  veina 
were  perhaps  fuller  than  usual,  and  the 
rtgfht  side  of  the  heart  contained  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  blood,  with  a 
small  coagoluro.  The  under  part  of 
lunj^  was  more  loaded  with  dark  blood 
than  is  common.  There  were  slight, 
but  old,  adhesions  over  a  large  exienc 
of  each  lung,  filadder  was  contracted 
on  half  an  ounce  of  urine,  to  a  aisa 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  an  Mgg.^' 

(Signed)       J.  Siks,  M.D. 
H.  Mayo. 
J.  Pkrry. 
J.  HoP£,  M.D. 

Had  the  depletory  measures  been 
carried  as  successfully  into  effect  in 
this  as  in  the  other  cases,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  girl  might  have 
recovered ;  since  others  were  rescued 
from  a  stage  of  the  disease  perhaps  as 
far  advanced  as  was  presentea  by  her  on 
admissicm. 

On  viewing  the  whole  of  these  cases 
in  connexion*-on  comparing  the  symp- 
toms with  the  post-mortem  appearances 
—and  on  placing  the  general  history 
thus  presented  beside  that  of  cholera, 
in  its  various  grades  and  habitudes,  as 
exitting  elsewhere,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Europe— the  essential  nature  of  the  af- 
fection becomes,  so  far  as  1  can  judge, 
too  manifest  to  require  a  comment  *. 
I  am,  8ir, 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 
J.  HoPB,  M.D. 

18,  Lower  Seyinoar-8trc«t. 
March  7,  1882. 

P.S.-Friday,  March  9, 2  o'clock.— 
Six  of  the  children  liave  slight  ptyalism : 

•  A  rumonr  got  abroad,  that,  in  one  child,  a 
Tarioloid  ernptton  exUted.  TliU  wm  a  calloua 
chronic  eraption,  of  about  a  doien  apota,  on  the 
haada  aod  one  foot,  in  eTery  grade  of  progress, 
lyqm  aphnple  to  a  bine  cicatrix  j  aa  was  careftillv 
pointed  oat  to  all  who  InanectedU.  There  was  no 
other  emptlon  bnt  of  cbilblaiM  ou  the  handa  and 
feet  of  one  or  two  children. 


with  thia  exception,  the  v^bslt  ar«  wA 
It  may  be  remarked  thmt,  tbvagk  ikf 
affection  Is  designated  «*  i^ld,^  m  cm- 
tra-diattnctioq  to  '*  malij^iiaiit''  h  h^ 
a  highly  inflamnjatorjF  nanire,  teaite 
rapidlf  to  the  destmcticui  ai  Hfe.  im; 
requinng  prompt,  twatatfrn  mmd  carefe 
watching. 


MEDICAT.  MEETING  JkT  THE  IRK. 
MASONS'  TAVERK. 

In  consequence  of  an  adTeraaemesc  io  de 
duly  papers,  inviting  the  medical  prjfeamB 
of  the  metropoliB  to  meet  at  this  pbee  « 
Thtusdaj,  for  the  piupow  of  IbrariBc  m  A»- 
sociatioa,  or  Board  of  Inqaiiy,  mhiiif  aifhr 
choiera,  from  a  hundred,  armhuada&i^ 
twenty,  peisona  attended. 

Db.  Stewart  in  th«  CsAsa. 

After  the  Chaiman  had  opened  the  hw- 

neas, 

Mr.  ScnjTf  proposed  the  inft 
and  prefaced  it  with  aome  a| 
marks ;  it  was  to  the  efiea— 1  «*,^  m  aaay. 
ciation  he  now  formed,  whoie  ohiect  *»*»"  be 
to  mquire  into,  and  investigate  pncckaUr* 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  now 
pre?ailing  in  this  metropoltf. 

Mr.  WiBB  (York-Street,  MaiyieboDe)  was 
surprised  at  the  Bmali  attendance  which  be 
■aw  pretent,  after  the  poblie  invitatioa  that 
had  been  issned  to  the  whole  profeanoa. 
Such  a  mating  as  thiawooM  by  bd  means 
have  the  effect  of  tninqejilijm|p  Ukq  n^j^^ 
mind.    For  his  part,  he  thought  it  »avthiitf 
but  creditable  to  the  n^edical  piw&maoaio 
have  any  doubts  or  diaagreemcnia  oa  the 
subject  of  cholera,  when  there  waa  such  a 
mass  of  evidence,  to  elucidate  ita  natuie, 
before  them.     He  had  made  up  his  miad 
about  it.    (Symptoms  of  impatience.)    It 
was  his  vish  to  put  an  amendment  to  the 
preceding  resolotion,   aamelT— That   tkis 
meeting  had  the  utmost  confideiice  in  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Us  Majesty*a  Go- 
vemment  with  regard  to  their  meaaates  f« 
the  protection  of  trade  and  the  prearrvatin 
of  the  health  of  the  metropolis^  but  that  the 
meeting  was  of  opinion,  that  ao  addition  of 
some  more  medical  members  to  the  Central 
Board  of  Health  would  be  highly  beaeficial. 
He  concluded  with  some  censures  on  the 
public  press,  which  were  listened  to  with 
frequent  interruptions. 

Mr.  King ,  proformi,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, as  nobody  else  seemed  willing  to  do  ta 

Dr,  EiLioT  rose  to  express  his  diaaeat 
from  the  proposed  objecU  of  the  meeciag.-- 
Instead  of  forming  a  new  assodatiQa,  then 
ought  rather  to  turn  their  thooghts  to  how 
they  might  best  coHnperate  w^t^  the  (    "   " 
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Boaidi.  The  presant  Btq>,  ho  was  of  ppi- 
nion,  was  calculated  to  aggravate  the  public 
apprehenaioQ ;  for  which  reason,  he  would 
support  the  ameodment  of  Mr.  Webb,  for 
the  better  organizing  the  established  Board 
of  Health.  Whatever  resolutions  should  be 
now  adopted)  h«  advised  them  to  transmit 
to  the  Coitral  Board ;  And  it  would  be  full 
time  for  them  to  think  of  forming  an  inde- 
pendent assodatioq,  when  their  communica- 
tions should  be  either  not  attended  to  or  iliU 
received  by  eiisting  aotborities. 

Dr.  Faic^soN  said,  that  there  was  no 
courtesy  to  be  expected  from  the  Central 
Board :  they  should  be  met  **  front  to  front," 
and  taught  by  a  proper  example  what  was 
their  duty. 

Dt,  Elliot  could  give,  from  his  own  pey* 
aonal  knowledge,  a  contradiction  to  ^ny 
statement  about  want  of  courtesy  in  the 
Board.  He  was  one  of  a  recent  deputalioii 
from  St.  Pancras,  which  had  waited  oq  the 
body  in  question,  and  received  from  them 
every  courtesy. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
original  resolution  carried  by  a  large  majo- 
rity. 

Dr.  .T.  Johnson,  in  rising  to  propose  the 
second  resolution,  denied  strongly  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  present  Central  Board,  having, 
as  it  had,  but  three  medical  men  in  its  com- 
positioa:  their  time  was  totally  taken  up 
with  correspondence,  and  it  was  impossible 
they  could  devote  the  necessary  attention  to 
sifting  the  returns.  And  now  more  than 
ever  was  it  imperative  on  the  profession  to 
be  practical  in  their  proceedings.  The  dis- 
ease was  now  in  every  pariah  in  Ixmdon,  and 
the  people  should  not  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
profession  were  exaggerated.  His  motion 
was, — ^Tbat  the  medical  men  of  the  metro- 
polis generally,  be  invited  to  co-operate  with 
the  association. 

Dr.  SiGMOND  was  the  seconder.  He  pro- 
nounced a  high  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  all 
the  practitioners  engaged  in  combating  the 
iisease,  but  particularly  on  Messrs.  Evans 
uid  Hooper,  of  the  Southwark  Cholera  Hos- 
pital, by  whose  unwearied  exertions  so  much 
[Mwitive  good  was  effected.  It  was  not  two 
piineas,  nor  twenty,  a  day,  that  would  rema- 
lerate  them  for  their  trouble. 

Mr.  Evans  returned  thanks  to  Dr.  Sig- 
nond  for  his  complimentary  observatians, 
ind  took  occasion  to  announce  that  he  should 
>e  glad  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  medicsl 
>rethren  at  his  hospital  at  all  times ;  but  with 
-espect  to  the  two  guineas  or  tweaty  just  el- 
uded to,  he  (Mr.  £.)  did  not  expect  to  re- 
reive  one  farthing  by  way  of  remuneration. 

Dr.  Dill  decidedly  looked  upon  the  dis- 
ease, now  in  the  metropolis,  as  wholly  new 
o  the  profession :  it  was  eminently  calca- 
ated  to  exercise  their  best  talents  in  ex- 
ploring its  nature  and  treatment.  He  would 
herefoie  advocate  the  utility  of  the  associa^ 


tion  now  ftinaing-  He  denied  ^at  they  had 
any  intention  c3  "  bearding"  the  Central 
Board,  or  of  undervaluing  those  of  the  pa- 
fishes.  He  begged  to  move — ^That  a  depu- 
tstion  be  sppointed  to  wsit  on,  and  apprize, 
the  Board  of  Health  of  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  or  on  the  Privy  Council  for  its 
sanction  to  Uieir  proceedings. 

Mr.  King  seconded  the  motion,  and  was 
proceeding  to  give  his  reasons  for  thinking 
the  cholera  non-contagious,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  desist. 

Mr.  Hooper  considered  such  an  associa- 
tion as  the  present  as  likely  to  be  highly 
useful.  He,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Evans,  had  now  been  for  some  weeks 
^Dgsgcd  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
he  protested  he  was  now  just  as  wise  as 
when  he  began  :  he  was  never  so  much  at  a 
loss  in  all  his  practice.  It  was  a  most  fatal 
complaint.  He  could  safely  say  that  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  sunk  under  it  when 
once  the  patients  reached  the  stage  of  col- 
lapse, as  they  generally  did  before  they 
were  carried  to  the  hospitals.  It  was  hope- 
less work  for  practitioners. 

Mr.  Grevillx  Jones  advocated  the  new 
association  on  the  ground  of  the  utility  which 
it-promised  in  conducting  experimental  in- 
quiries, and  he  thought  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  making  tenders  of  co-operation 
to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  J.  Johnson  feared  that  if  thev  did  not 
do  so,  the  Board  might  shut  theit  noepitale 
altogether  against  them,  (No !  No !) 

Dr.  Granvilli  now  rose,  and  in  strong 
terms  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Central  Board.  It  was,  he  said,  a  Bowd  of 
Execution,  and  not  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
Board  of  Inquiry.  He  referred  to  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  Mr.  Pbulett 
Thomson  found  himself,  a  few  nights  ago, 
in  parliament,  when  he  was  asked  for  some 
account  of  the  reputed  cases  of  cholera  at 
Marylebone;  and  he  (Dr.  G.)  noticed  the 
anomalous  forms  of  the  returns  in  which 
such  and  such  cases  are  stated  to  be  "  re^ 
ported  as  cases  of  mild  cholera."  In  con- 
clusion, he  moved,  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-four,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  now  formed,  in  order  to  draw  up 
the  requisite  rules,  and  to  organize  the  new 
association. 

This  resolution  was  immediately  carried. 
Among  those  who  were  the  earliest  mention- 
ed as  members  of  the  committee  we  noticed 
Drs.  J.  Johnson,  Stewart,  Granville,  Uwins, 
and  Elliot;  Messrs  King,  Jones,  Evans, 
Hooper,  &c. 

One  more  resolution  was  then  carried  for 
opening  a  subscription  to  provide  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  association.  It  is  understood 
that  it  is  not  to  go  beyond  a  sovereign 
a*head,  and  to  be  perfectly  voluntary.  After 
this  thanks  were  upanimoosly  voted  to  Dr. 
Stewart  for  his  very  excellent  conduct  m  the 
chair,  and  the  meetmg  broke  up.  o 
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KOYAL  INSTITUTION. 
Friday  24th  Feb.  18S2. 
Edmdkd  S.  Halswbll,  Esq.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, IN  TBR  Chair. 

*<  On  the  Genhaof  JmjnvviMitwn,  by  an  Italian 

Improvimtore,*' 
According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Count, 
all  nations  and  all  times  have  bad  their  im- 
provisatori.  Among  the  Hebrews,  be  ob- 
served,  extemporaneous  poets  were  common, 
and  Da?id  was  claimed  by  our  lecturer  as 
an  improvisatore :  the  Greeks,  the  Phenx- 
cians,  and  tbe  Romans  furnished  their  quota; 
and  tbe  modem  States  of  Europe  were  said 
not  to  be  exempt  from  this  ditease,  though 
none  approach  in  excellence  the  Italians. 
Lord  Byron  was  said  to  have  been  an  im- 
provisatore ;  but  if  the  pamphlet,  given  aa  a 
specimen  .olf  tbe  twelve  lines  extemporane* 
ously  composed,  and  on  wbich  this  claim  is 
founded,  were  unsorted  samples,  it  is  as 
well  that  tbe  rest  have  been  forgotten,  as 
tbey  would  not  have 'added  greatly  to  his 
fame. 

The  anecdotes  and  illustrations  inter- 
spersed through  this  long,  but  very  far  from 
tedious  lecture,  combined  with  tbe  animated 
manner  of  the  Count,  excited  general  atten- 
tion, and  ensured  bim  great  applause  from 
the  fullest  audience  we  ever  recollect  to 
have  seen  collected  within  tbe  walls  of  tbis 
tbeatre.  Many  of  these  anecdotes  depended 
more  on  tbe  appositeness  of  their  introduc- 
tion, and  on  the  manner  of  their  recital,  for 
their  success,  than  on  tbe  matter  tbey  de- 
tailed :  some  two  or  three,  however,  may 
not  wholly  lose  their  point,  and  those  we 
sball  present  to  our  rraiders. 

Tbe  Count  offered  a  poor  improvisatore  a 
ducat  to  tell  him,  in  extemporaneous  verse, 
tbe  difference  between  a  physician  and  an 
assassin,  the  answer  to  which  conundrum, 
when  forced  from  tbe  shackles  of  verse,  and 
wbich  excited  much  laughter,  and  from 
none  more  than  from  several  members  of  tbe 
College  present,  was  shortly  this,  that  '*  an 
assa«sin  kills  before  he  robs,  and  a  physician 
robs  before  be  kills.**  Tbe  two  other  learned 
professions  came  in  also  for  a  stroke  of  tbe 
improvjsatore's  ;  but  tbe  points  would  not 
tell  in  repetition. 

Most  of  tbe  improvlsatori  named,  appear, 
from  our  lecturer  s  account,  to  have  died 
apoplectic  or  mad,  and  the  Count  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  power  of  improvisation 
is  a  symptom  of  mania.  "  Thirty  years  ago," 
continued  he,"  I  was  myself  an  improvi- 
satore and  a  madman:  when  tbe  fit  was 
coming  on,  I  felt  a  great  internal  commotion, 
trembled,  seemed  to  be  swelled,  as  if  a  large 
ball  or  barrel  was  within  me;  my  sight 
failed  me,  my  throat  was  irritated,  I  had 
singing  in  my  ears,  and  subsequently  fell  to 
the  ground  convulsed."  Ho  was  ill  after- 
wards for  three  or  four  days,  and  bis  physi- 


cian recommeDded  a  keeper,  ma 
him  mad.  In  1811,  Gall  ezafluned 
configuration  of  his  skull,  and  declaied  tkie.1 
if  be  bad  not  known  bim  to  be  a  soldier,  he  j 
should  have  thought  bim  a  poet,  «ad  thst  hi 
could  detect  many  indicadona  of  madans, 
which,  he  quaintly  obserred*  "  was  anotBcr  ' 
consolation.'  Ine  lectarer  dietiapiitbc^ 
between  true  and  false  improvisatore,  i.^ 
between  those  who  are  reaJly  onder  the  ts- 
floence  of  what  he  termed  dtseaee*  andthofe 
who  merely  imitate  some  of  ita  more  aotabr 
symptoms,  for  the  sake  of  gam.  Tliv  proob 
he  gave  of  his  own  power,  aa  aa  exxiemy' 
raneous  poet,  were  very  satialactory,  aad 
the  several  sonneU  he  coaipoc«d  vere  %li 
to  the  same  rhymes,  which,  although  casoaDv 
fixed  on,  were  peculiarly  difficult. 

In  the  library  were  numerooe  mpedmGt 
of  natural  and  mechanical  cariosities,  test 
from  Mexico  by  Capt.  Lyon  ;  among  «b-c^^ 
we  noticed  an  oak  leaf,  apwarda  of  18  iacho 
long  by  about  14  wide. 

REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  LONDON*. 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  9.  18S2. 
New  cases  since  our  last  report,  904 
Deaths  ijO 
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LECTURES 

ON 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE; 

Delivered  at  the  London  Univernty, 

By  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Pait  I.-Lbcturs  XXIV. 
Intermittent  Fever — conttnuAi. 
I  KKNTiONED,  gentlemen,  at  the  last  lecture, 
that,  to  the  production  of  those  exhalations 
which  arise  from  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  which  are  the  cause  of  ague,  three  things 
appear  requisite  :  in  the  first  place,  of  course, 
the  existence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  vegeta- 
ble matter ;  secondly,  a  certain  degree  only 
of  moisture ;  and,  thirdly,  a  certain  degree 
of  temperature :  that  if  you  take  all  these 
three  into  accouflt,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tion  of  each,  you  ^I  easily  explain  why  the 
same  circamstances  which  give  rise  to  malaria 
at  one  time,  may  put  a  stop  to  it  at  another. 
I  mentioned,  that  if  a  part  be  just  sufficiently 
moist  for  putrefaction  to  proceed,  and  more 
water  be  added,  putrefaction  will  then  decline ; 
whereas,  if  some  be  taken  away,  the  effect 
may  be  precisely  the  same.  So  with  regard 
to  temperature.  A  greater  or  a  less  degree 
df  temperature  must  necessarily  hav«  the 
lame  effect.  You  will  therefore  be  able  to 
ronceive  the  explanation  of  the  following  cir- 
nmatances. 

In/iuenee  of  Moisture  in  producing  or  destroy- 
ng  Malaria, — In  Batavia,  for  example,  the 
ainy  season  is  comparatively  healthy,  be- 
sause  the  rivers  and  canals  are  then  plenti- 
ally  supplied  with  water,  which  flows  on 
apidly,  and  all  the  marshes  are  inundated ; 
»at  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
ember,  the  waters  are  nearly  evaporated, 
ad  fever  is  then  much  more  nialignant  than 
t  any  other  period.  On  the  western  roast  of 
Ifrica,  and  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands, 
ad  especially  Barbadoes,  fevers  are  rare  in 
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the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  There 
is  not  much  water  there  ;  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther, what  there  is,  is  evaporated  ;  so  that 
the  vegetable  matter  becomes  too  dry  for 
putrefaction.  Fevers  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  arrested  in  long 
drought;  whereas,  in  Batavia  they  cease 
during  Uie  rainy  season.  At  Charlestown, 
in  South  America,  which  is  a  swampy  situ- 
ation, bilious  fevers  prevail  in  hot  summed 
weather  ;  but  in  1752  there  was  very  intense 
heat,  the  thermometer  was  98^  even  in  the 
shade,  the  air  was  glowing,  so  that  all 
vegetation  was  parched  up,  and  univer- 
sal health  prevailed.  Decomposition  was 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  intense  heat.  In 
summer,  fevers  frequently  prevail  in  cer- 
tain parts,  on  account  of  the  rivers  dimr- 
nishing  to  a  great  amount.  All  rivers,  of 
course,  diminish  in  summer,  but  some  lose  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  their  depth,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  of  their  breadth.  The 
lake  Biviere,  in  Sicily,  loses  two-thirds  of  its 
dimensions  in  summer;  the  lake  Cagliaiiv 
in  Sardinia,  loses  much ;  and  so  does  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Of  course,  the  sides  of  a  river 
are  always  more  or  less  dry,  but  in  summer 
a  great  portion  becomes  half-dry;  there  is 
just  sufficient  moisture  for  decomposition  to 
take  place,  and  therefore  ague  prevails  when 
the  nvers  are  shallow. 

I  mentioned  that  the  retiring  of  the  sea 
will  frequently  cause  agues,  by  leaving  a 
marsh  only  where  the  part  was  previously 
deluged ;  and  I  also  stated  that  they  may  be 
produced  by  the  sea  breaking  into  a  part 
which  is  not  drained — the  sea  falling  back 
again,  but  a  great  portion  remaining  fur  want 
of  drainage.  The  Goodwin  Sands  are  an 
instance  of  a  marsh  destroyed  ;  the  Isnd  is 
lost,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  marsh  where 
there  was  one ;  an  immense  deposit  of  sand 
has  filled  it  up. 

Afarshes  not  neeettary  to  the  diteugagement 
of  Malaria. — I  mentioned  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  absolute 
marsh  for  the  disengagement  of  malaria  to 
take  place ;  that  any  portion  of  water,  how* 
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•ever  small  the  coUectioii,  containing  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  might  be  safficient  for 
that  purpose.  Many  places,  therefore,  pro- 
"duce  disease  'which  have  only  a  small  pond, 
or  a  small  lake.  Many  places,  no  doubt, 
are  saffeied  to  give  ague,  and  aguish  dis- 
eases, from  circumstances  which  are  entirely 
"within  control.  It  is  said  that  an  invetbrate 
ague  was  produced  by  the  canal  at  Versailles, 
which  was  little  larger  than  a  fish-pond. 
Monfalcon  quotes  an  instance  of  a  fish- 
pond at  Chantilly  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  pestiferous  character.  Many  country  re- 
sidences, there  can  be  no  question,  have 
been  made  unhealthy  from  the  custom  of  or- 
namenting them  with  woods  and  little  lakes 
of  stagnant  water,  pieces  tfeau  (Pagrtment, 
as  the  French  call  them — lacs  artlJicieU, 
Edinburgh  is  now  any  thing  but  favour- 
able to  ague,  but  there  was  formerly  a 
loch,  called  North  Loch,  which  was  fa- 
mous for  it.  Agues  prevailed  in  that  dis- 
trict till  the  spot  was  drained,  but  now 
no  agues  are  there  at  all.  When  I  say 
ague,  1  mean  fevers  of  an  aguish  cha- 
racter, whether  remittent  or  intermittent; 
and  msny  diseases  of  this  description  un- 
questionably are  mistaken  every  day  for  real 
typhus.  In  order  to  the  existence  of  ague, 
the  situation  need  not  be  low,  nor  need  there 
be  a  marsh.  If  water  be  hemmed  in  at  any 
height,  of  course  vegetable  decay  may  take 
piqce  just  as  though  it  were  situated  low. 

I  believe  the  fevers  of  ships  are  very  often 
remittent  fevers,  but  are  mistaken  for  typhus, 
and  often  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  bilge 
water.  Clayey  soils  are  the  most  favourable  for 
these  fevers,  on  account  of  the  clay  retaining 
the  moisture,  whereas  gravelly  soils  let  it 
escape.  You  might  imagine,  perhaps,  that 
the  Delta  of  5ie  Nile  would  be  a  great 
source  of  ague.  Ague,  Sir  James  Mac- 
grigor  says,  is  not  unknown  in  lower  Egypt, 
out  it  is  on^  seen  sporadically ;  and  the  rea- 
son is,  there  is  no  stagnation  of  water,  not- 
withstanding  the  existence  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  as  is  brought  down  to  the 
Delta.  In  fact,  there  is  agitation  equal  to 
too  much  water,  so  that  putrefaction  does 
not  take  place.  Strabo  remarks  the  healthi- 
ness of  Lower  Egypt,  and  ascribes  it  to  this 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  ague  will  conti- 
nually  occur  in  spots  where  there  is  little 
more  than  a  pool,  or  a  puddle,  but  then  the 
water  is  completely  stationary.  Even  a  ship 
may  contain  a  source  of  malaria.  Captain 
Smith  says  he  never  knew  fever  in  any  of 
his  ships  during  a  long  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  Captains  Parry,  Cook,  and 
Sir  Henry  B&ynton,  all  endeavoured  success- 
fully to  preserve  the  health  of  their  crews. 
They  all  had  the  holds  of  their  vessels  wash- 
ed out  daily,  by  means  of  plugs,  till  the 
water  came  out  perfectly  clear,  so  that  no 
accumulation  of  filth  could  take  place —no 
accumulation  of  vegetable    matter.    This 


fact  may  be  contrasted  with  one  relative ' 
the  Powerful,  a  74,  whose  crew,  oo  ih'L 
voyage  from  the  East  Indies »  isrere  ntrxriyi. 
disabled  by  fever,  and  the  cause  was  fooz^ : 
be  merely  the  ballast,  which  consisted  .- 
moist  and  putrid  mud.  Saggar  ships  have  {k> 
greatest  mortality,  and  sugnr  is  a  yrt^^rak'f 
matter.  The  most  unhealthj  car^  th^r  \ 
ship  can  carry,  is  sugar.  The  cas^^  of  r> 
mandville,  in  Normandy,  is  situated  hif,h.  1^.- 
an  endemic  prevails  around,  in  coaseqcir 
of  a  mere  moat,  containing  a  qaantity  ni  t«- 
getable  matter,  which  gives  forth  pesnhr^* 
efiluvia;  and  a  family.  lesideut  at  the  fix.- 
for  a  length  of  time,  was  at  last  extcn-i. 
nated ;  but  before  that,  they  uoderwe&t  i 
loss  of  mental  and  corporeal  power.  T^^ 
same  thing  has  been  observed  in  the  tunr  > 
boorhood  of  many  castles.  The  besufx. 
and  the  besieging  have  both  saffered  wbeL  u; 
baronial  castles  were  attacked ;  and  tbeM»r^ 
of  all  the  disease  was  the  moat  sarrcnsdU^ 
the  castle  ;  and  the  sentries  were  the  Itu 
attacked.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  l»t 
century,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  at  Bosrz 
en  Bresse  were  incapacitated,  in  o&as^- 
quence  of  the  ditches  around  the  farti£c-.- 
tions  containing  a  quantity  of  decayed  ve;f- 
table  matter.  At  Havre  de  Grace  the  ^i. 
4iers  were  once  known  to  be  giddy,  and  «>x- 
perience  violent  headache  five  minntes  ^Pie 
they  had  approached  the  ditches,  ahd  t^ 
had  violent  fever.  I  saw  sevjeral  casei 
of  ague  in  London  arising  from  the  bmmc 
around  the  Tower.  A  stupid  negligence  ir 
regard  to  the  moat  prevailed  for  a  length  t^ 
time;  a  great  accumulation  of  filth  toci 
place,  and  I  continually  saw  patients  »iti 
ague  from  that  part  of  London.  The  hm 
case  which  I  saw  was  that  of  a  lady,  a  r». 
lative  of  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  not  having  been  in  hf 
country,  she  could  not  imagine  how  she  hs^ 
contracted  the  ague.  At  last  she  told  e^ 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  exerdae 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower,  and  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  the  moat,  of  which  I  had  read 
BO  much  in  books,  immediately  occorred  to 
my  mind,  I  inquired  whether  it  was  is  i 
filthy  condition,  and  learned  that  it  w^ 
but  that  the  authorities  would  not  cleans<*  n 
out.  One  department  thought  it  was  n>t 
its  business,  and  another  not  its,  u4 
some  medical  men  laughingly  said  it  couJ 
not  be  supposed  that  they  should  press  t^ 
subject,  because  it  brought  grist  to  the  niiU. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  has  at  last  be«fi 
cleansed  oat,  after  the  representations  of  the 
profession.  Harbours,  moats,  and  mill- 
dams,  liave  all  been  sources  of  agnc 
In  a  mill-dam  the  stream  is  rapid,  to 
the  sides  may  be  fiat  and  wet.  Flax* 
grounds  have  frequently  been  pvored  to 
have  given  origin  to  the  samo  disesse. 
in  consequence  of  the  flax  lying  upon  tk» 
ground  in  a  state  of  decay.    In  Italy  tad 
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Qntmy,  fevers  freqaeatly  prevail  io  the 
neighbourhood  of  flax-groaoas,   and  these 
are  instances  of  ague  in  dry,  sandy,  high 
pIsces,  from  the  hemp  being  dried  there, 
and  the  fevers,  regalarly  cease  when  the 
drying  season  for  hemp  is  over.     Indigo 
manufsctories  have  also  been  the  sonrces  of 
this  disease.    The.  inundation  of  a  cellar 
has  frequently  oansed  these  fevers  to  prevail 
in  a  family,  and  the  paraage  of  a  drain  under 
aboniehas  frequently  caused  the  inhabi- 
tants-to  continue  the  victims  of  fever — that 
IB  to  say,  the  house  has  been  rendered  un- 
healthy, and  all  the  people  residing  in  it  have 
been  more  or  less  attacked  with  fever  from 
time  to  time.  Nay,  the  removal  of  stores  has 
frequently  been  productive  of  fever.    The 
water  under  the  stores  has  been  impregnated 
with  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  the  removal  of  the  stores  has  let  loose 
the  exhalations  which  were  pent  up,  and  the 
men  employed  in  removing  them  have  been 
known  to  suffer  an  attack  of  fever. 

When  we  consider  the 'peculiar  suscepti' 
bilities  of  different  individuals  to  the  effects 
of  morbid  causes,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
that  persons  will  occasionally  catch  an  ague 
from  the  most  trivial  exposure  to  malaria. 
We  know  that  some  persons  are  singularly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  particular  causes. 
Many  persons  on  approaching  a  hay-field 
will  be  seiaed  with  asthma,  particularly  if 
the  grase  be  sweet-scented.    I  believe  it  is 
not  the  hay  which  produces  the  affection, 
but  the  flower  of  the  grass,  so  that  they  are 
attacked  if  they  approach  fields  at  the  time 
they   are   in  flower,  and  which  is  at  the 
period  of  hay-making.    It  is  said  that  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  to  be  so 
aflTected  from  ipecacuanha.    Some  persons 
have  been  seised  with  asthma  from  ipecacu- 
anha being  powdered  in  the  house  ;  nay,  it 
is  said  that  some  persons  have  been  seised 
with  it   merely  from  a  box  of  ipecacuanha 
losengea  being  in  the  same  room;  at  any 
rate»    a  trivial  exposure  to  this  drug  fre- 
quently   produces  the  disease.    We  must 
have  seen  persons  thrown  into  a  violent  sali- 
▼atiou  from  a  grain  of  calomel ;  nay,  I  have 
seen  it  arise  from  the  application  of  a  little 
red  precipitate  ointment,  or  mercurial  oint- 
ment,  to  a  sore  leg.    From  these  various 
circumstances,  we  must  suppose  that  some 
people  exist  who  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  eflTects  of  malaria ;  and  therefore  I 
can  imagine  sporadic  cases  of  ague  to  take 
place  from  a  person  merely  passing  through 
a  market  in  which  decayed  cabbage  leaves 
shall  be  lying.    We  all  know  that  there  is 
mors  or   less  putridity  in  these  parts ;  they 
cootinnally  emit  a  noxious  smell ;  and  I  can 
conceive,  that  even  in  a  most  healthy  town, 
joa  naay^  thus  have  a  cause  of  ague.    Ague 
ia  sooaetimes  ascribable  to  very  common  and 
trifling  eaoses,  without  at  all  invalidating  our 
g^eneral  condoaioDa.  A  very  alight  collection 


of  decayed  vegetable  matter  may  be  supposed 
sufficient  to  produce  ague  in  a  person  extraor- 
dinarily disposed  to  it  I  and,  therefore,  when 
we  cannot  accountfor  the  existence  of  the  af- 
fection from  a  person  having  been  near,  a 
swamp,  still  it  is  very  possible  that  the  caae 
may  be  one  of  extreme  susceptibility — that  a 
minute  quantity  of  putrid  vegetable  matter  has 
been  near  the  patient,  or  minute  malarious  ex- 
halations have  been  wafted  to  him.  And  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  miasmata  will 
extend  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  in  very 
aguish  seasons  places  which  are  usually 
healthy,  and  not  situated  near  much  stagnant 
water,  frequently  become  unhealthy.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Macculloch,  (whose 
works  are  the  best  on  this  subject,  and  which 
consist  of  two  volumes  on  Marsh  Fever  and 
Neuralgia,  and  one  volume  on  Malaria)  it 
is  his  opinion,  and  also  that  of  several  Ita- 
lian physicians  and  able  military  men,  that 
a  single  inspiration  of  malaria  may  be  quite 
sufficient  to  cause  disease.  If  all  this 
be  the  caae,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  you  see  that  we  are  not  by  any 
means  to  reject  the  belief  that  the  disease 
always  arises  from  such  exhalations,  because 
we  can  hardly  tell  how  a  particular  indivi^ 
dual,  in  certain  circumstances,  may  have 
been  exposed  to  them. 

Period  of  Attack, — As  to  the  time  of  at- 
tack, occasionally  the  exhalations  have 
been  so  intense  that  labourers,  in  breaking 
up  ground  in  France  and  in  Italy,  have  died 
instantly  $  and  others  have  been  seised  with 
giddiness,  and  some  have  even  died,  on  look- 
ing into  a  ditch,  or  drain,  around  which 
aguish  fevers  prevailed.  Many  allow  that 
fever  may  begin  in  half  an  hour  after  expo- 
sure. 

DUtanct  to  which  Maliria  extendi — Jnfiu- 
tnee  of  the  Ea$t  Iftiuf.r-Tben,  as  to  the  dis- 
tance to  which  malaria  will  extend.  It  is 
said  that  the  ill  effects  of  stagnant  water  are 
known  to  extend  three  miles  in  Italy  ;  that 
they  have  reached  from  the  lake  Agnano  aa 
far  as  the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  which  is 
aitnated  on  a  high  bill.  Lancisi,  who  first 
referred  this  disease  to  manh  miasmata» 
says,  that,  as  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  making  an  excursion  of  pleasure 
up  the  Tiber,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted 
to  the  south,  coming  over  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  twenty-nine  were  instantly 
taken  iU — one  only  escaping.  They  were 
all  well  before ;  but  the  wind  coming 
over  the  Pontine  marshes,  was  impreg- 
nated with  malaria,  and  twenty-nine  were 
instantly  affected  by  it  Dr.  Lind,  of  Ilas- 
lar  Hospital,  who  wrote  on  the  Diseases  of 
Hot  Climates,  says,  that  when  Commodore 
Long*s  squadron  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  two  vessels  that  were  close  to  the 
shore  were  affected,  while  the  rest,  lying  a 
little  farther  off,  escaped.  The  difference 
of  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore  haa 
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caused  vessels  to  suffer  or  escape ;  yet  Sir 
'Gilbert  Blane  savs,  that,  in  the  West  In- 
'dies,  (and  he  heard  the  same  respecting  the 
channel  leading  to  Calcutta),  the  malaria 
^vfAB  obserred  to  reach  a  distance  of  3000 
feet,  and  more.    In  Zealand  the  distance 
(he   believes)  is   far  less,    owing  to    the 
'comparative  mildness  of  the  malaria,  and 
'also  of  the  temperature.    It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  authors,  that  the  hotter  the  climate  the 
farther  does  the  malaria  extend  ;  that  if  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  be  great,  and 
the  heat  intense,  it  produces  its  effects  at  a 
veiy  considerable  distance ;  but  in  cold  cH- 
^mates,  the  vegetable  matter  and  heat  be- 
ing  less,   the   exhalations   are   milder  in 
their  nature,  and  less  copious;  and  there- 
fore it  is  supposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
-who  had  great  expeiience,  that  in  Zealand 
'the  distance  is  far  less  than  in  many  other 
parts.    He  says,  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Walcheren  fever,  no  persons  on  board  ship 
'^ere  seized  with  the  disease  which  was  pre- 
vailing on  shore,  although  the  channel  be- 
tween Beveland  and  Flushing  was  only  6000 
'feet  wide,  and  some  of  the  ships  lay  neare^ 
to  one  shore.     It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  malaria  will  not  extend  to   any 
'great  distance.     Sir  Gilbert  mentions,  that 
when  the  ships  watered  at  Rockford,  be 
"found   that  if  they  anchored  so  near  the 
'shore  as  to  smell  the  land  (the  smell  of 
land  air  is  sometimes  very  perceptible  at  sea) 
they  were  affected ;  but  if  they  remained 
only  two  cables*  length  from  the  spot  where 
they  smelt  the  malaria,  no  inconvenience 
was  experienced.     At  Pensacola,  it  is  said 
•by  Liod  that  a  regiment    lost    ISO   men, 
'and  eleven  out  of  twelve  officers  who  land- 
ed ;  but  the  whole  crew  of  a  man  of  war, 
"which  was  lying  one  mile  from  the  shore,  re- 
inained   perfectly  healthy.      However,  Dr. 
^Macculloch,  who  has  investigated  this  sub- 
ject more  than  any  one  else,  but  who  has, 
-perhaps,  carried  his  vie^s  farther  than  most 
'Other  persons  will  think  justifiable,  believes 
that  malaria  may  be  conveyed  to  an  indefi- 
nite distance.     He  is    convinced    that   it 
fB  conveyed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
over  the  hills   of   Kent,    even   to    a  dis- 
tance of  some  miles  from  the  coast.     He 
argues  first,  analogically,    that   doga  will 
smell  the  land  long  before  it  is  visible  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sea  may  be  smelt 
Very  far  inland  ;  ^at  whales  or  sharks  may 
be  smelt,  both  powerfully  and  offensively,  as 
far  as  the  spouting  of  the  animal  is  .visible 
from  (he  mast-head  ;  and  therefore,  he  says, 
if  these  things  can  reach  such  a  distance, 
and  odours  prodtice  such  an  effect,  so  may 
malaria  or  vegetable  exhalations.    He  men- 
tions, that  fogs  and  clouds  of  course  go  to 
an  immense  distance ;  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
malaria  easily  unites  with  fogs  and  clouds ; 
and  therefore  concludes,  that  as  far  as  these 
^riH  go,    so  far  may  the  malaria  eztenck 


He  asserts,  however,   as  a  CaeC,  thai  bs 
lias  found  records  in  ships'  books,  o/  ki- 
laria  having  produced  fever  five  or  six.  tr 
more  miles  from  shore,  and  danger  beis; 
instantly  sensible  by  the  smell ;  so  tbat  chs 
bip*s  crew  would  go  below,  or  w^igb  ss- 
chor  and  run  to  sea.  He  says  it  is  veil  ks&v^ 
that  points   in   the  coasu  of  Sofiblk  a&d 
Norfolk,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Sccdastf, 
have  ague  where  there  is  no  local  source  of 
malaria  for  many  miles,  and  that  tliere  ue 
some  points  where  there  is  no  soorre  of  es3- 
laria  for  even  a  greater  distance  tkm  «ka: ; 
and  therefore  he  contends  that  it  masrW 
brought  from    Holland  and    the   aortbetz 
shores  of  the  continent.     The  elleet  of  tke 
east  wind,  in  causing  and  renewing  agcal 
diseases,  is  well  known ;  hut  it  can  so  mare 
be  the  simple  air  itself,  than  pare  water,  ex. 
y  gen  and  hydrogen,  can  prodace  ag;Qe.  \S&1, 
if  pure,  can  be  pmsonoos  no  more  thaapsre 
water;  and  therefore  the  noxions  propertT 
must  be,  as  in  the  case  of  water,  cootaistd 
by  it.    Now  the  east  wind  is  perfectly  iaa«> 
cent,    perfectly   innocuous,  in    the  ref;aE4 
which  it  reaches  after  haring  pesaed  ovf? 
healthy   countries;    and,  vice  nersl,   otket 
winds  are  as  unhealthy  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  as  the  east  wind  is  here  ;  that  is,  where 
those  winds  come  over  a  marshy  district,  ^x- 
act  ly  as  our  east  winds  do.  This  is  another  ar- 
gument adopted  by  Dr.  Maccalloch.  He  sai$, 
still  pursuing  his  argument,  that  land  oader 
the  trade  winds,  and  ships  in  the  eqoacoriaJ 
seas,  escape ;  and  that  St.  Helena,  bexag 
so  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  ought  never 
to    be    free   from  ague ;   whereas  that  is 
not  the  case.    If  the  east  wind  blows  over 
a  frozen  continent,  or  simply  blows  across 
the  sea,  though,  of  course,  in  its  passage  it 
roust  bring  moisture,  yet  it  is  foana  todo  2») 
harm  ;  to  be  injurious,  it  most  blow  over 
land  where  there  is  vegetable  matter  aad 
moisture.    For  this  reason,  in  one-half  cf 
(he  globe  the  east  wind  is  exceedingly  iaju- 
rious  from  the  month  of  March  to  the  moath 
of  October.     In  French  Flanders,  the  soeth 
and  south-west  winds  do  the  same  harm  as 
the  east  wind  in  other  countries.    The  east 
wind  in  summer  is  dry ;  hence  it  has  less  con- 
ducting power ;  and,  thus,  though  we  get  ague 
from  the  Dutch  ditches  in  spring,  we  do  not 
get  their  remittent  fevers  of  aatomn.    Tb« 
east  wind  b  so  dry  at  that  time,  that  it  will 
not  conduct  the  malaria ;  for  a  certain  de- 
gree of  moisture  is  as  necessary  for  its  coo- 
vevance  as  for  its  production. 

To  shew  the  healthiness  of  the  east  wind 
where  it  does  not  pass  over  a  marshy  dis- 
trict, I  may  mention  that  it  is  the  salutary 
breeze  of  the  burning  islands  of  Westm 
America.whilemany  parts  of  France,  Gereta- 
ny,  Poland,  and  Russia,  nerer  feel  its  xa- 
jnrioQS  effects.  Dr.  Maocolloch  says,  that 
although  *'  the  east  wind,  after  sweeping  the 
burmng  sands  of  Africa^  mikes  the  side  of 
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fSordinift  wMch  i»  exposed  to  it  a  d«8en,  and 
fin  Minorca  will  not  suffer  an  orange  leaf  to 
protrude  beyond  a  garden  wall,  it  is  before 
.the  ea»t  wind  that  Mount  £dgcomb  rooU  its 
*0)ilendid  trees  even  into  the  sea,  not  daring 
to  shew  a  leaf  to  the  western  ones ;  while  iu 
.Southampton  river  it  is  precisely  the  re- 
Terse."  rhe  east  wind  may  be  injurious  in 
another  way— namely,  from  iU  excessive 
heat  and  dryness,  or  iu  coldness  and  mois- 
ture. I'he  Uarmattan  will  not  produce  ague, 
but  it  is  excessively  hot  and  dry,  and  there- 
fore an  injurious  wind.  We  all  experience 
an  unpleasant  feeling  from  the  east  wind  in 
spring ;  not  by  its  producing  ague,  but  by  its 
being  excessively  cold  and  excessively  moist. 

Distant  parts,  however,  suffer  more  if 
they  be  hilly ;  and  frequently  the  immediate 
.neighbourhood  of  a  marsh  will  escape  in 
.some  measure,  while  a  village  or  a  town  at 
some  distance,  if  it  be  situated. on  a  hill, 
suffers  exceedingly.    This  fact  seems  to  be 
capable  of  explanation,  from  the  circum^ 
stance  of  hills  attracting  the  moisture,  and 
every  thing  united  with  it,  in  the  clouds. 
.  I^Ialaria  being  conducted  by  moisture,  and 
moving  with  the  clouds,  and  the  clouds  being 
attracted  to  the  sides  of  a  hill,  their  mois- 
ture and  every  thing  they  contain  is  deposit- 
.«d ;  and  thus  yon  see  that  a  hilly  part  may 
suffer  much  although  it  is  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  a  marsh.    I  mentioned  that 
.  the  convent  of  Camaldoli,  which  is  situated 
three  miles  from  the  lake  Agnano.  suffers 
Irom  ague,  yet  it  stands  upon  a  high  hill. 
.  ^t  Malta,  the  malaria  produced  under  a  cliff 
.  never  affects  the  spot  itself,  but  it  produces 
.direful  consequences  on  a  village  situated 
sbove  it.    At  Weymouth — in  our  own  coun- 
try—it IS  said  that  the  back  water  rarely  af- 
lecu  the  unmediate  inhabitanU,  while  those 
at  a  distance  suffer.  At  St.  Aostle,  in  Corn- 
wall, the  disease  prevails  from  sonie  matshes 
at  St.  Blaixy.    At  Erith  there  is  less  ague 
in    general    than  could  be  expected,   but 
faooaes  that  are  situated  high  above  it  often 
suffer  very  severely. 

Sometimes  a  distant  part  will  suffer,  not 
from  clouds  conveying  the  moisture,  but  from 
current!  of  air.  The  locality  of  a  part  may  be 
such  that  a  current  will  proceed  in  some  par- 
ticular'direction.  If  currents  pass  over  a 
swamp,  the  part  exposed  to  them  will  neces- 
sarily suffer ;  and  if  there  be  a  peculiarity 
in  a  current,  you  will  have  a  part  affected 
,  which  you  could  not,  ^  fmori,  expect  to  suf- 
fer. Indeed,  in  Capt.  Symtb's  iitatistical 
Table  of  Sicily,  he  mentions  seventy-six  un- 
healthy towns  and  villages,  and  out  of  that 
number  thirty-five  are  situated  on  hills  or 
declivities,  and  axe  at  a  great  distance  from 
a  marsh.  It  is  supposed  that  the  southern 
•ivind,  blowing  over  a  marsh,  and  tending  up* 
wards  by  iu  temperature,  effects  high  towns 
(when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south, 
.being  .  a  warm  wind,  it  has  a  tendency 
^o  ascend),  while  the  colder  Jiorthen  wind 


does  not  affect  those  houses  situated  '6n  the 
other  side  of  the  swamps,  though  placed 
equally  high.  We  can  easily  conceivd 
of  a  swamp,  and  towns  on  each  side. 
When  the  wind  blows  south  it  will  as- 
cend, and  high  houses  will  suffer ;  whereas; 
if  it  blow  north,  it  will  not  ascend  to  a 
house  of  the  same  elevation,  but  remain  near 
the  earth,  and  in  that  way  the  house  will 
suffer  very  little,  or  not  at  all.  Hence  you 
are  to  take  into  account  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, when  you  see  ague  prevail  in  dls«» 
tricts  where  there  is  no  marsh  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

There  are,  however,  some  singularities  in 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  which  cannot 
be  explained,  or  at  least  many,  perhaps,  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  is 
given.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  high  road  to 
Chatham  and  Feversham,  comprising  a  dis^ 
tance  of  twenty  miles,  the  effect  of  malaria 
is  only  noticed  on  one  side  of  the  road.  Thb  * 
injuriou!!  lands  which  afford  the  malaria  are 
situated  about  a  mile  off,  but  it  is  only  de- 
tached houses  on  one  side  of  a  level  road 
that  suffer.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  dews  will  spread  in  a  similar 
way ^  that  they  will  spread  to  a  particular 
spot,  or  stop  at  a  certain  bosh.  Every  one 
may  notice  the  same  circumstance  in  the  cas6 
of  a  hoar  frost.  Now,  as  far  as  these  will 
extend,  so  may  malaria ;  and  they  will  ex- 
plain, the  singularity  of  such  an  occurrence, 
inaome  instances.  Dr.  Bancroft  was  crediUy 
informed  that  only  one  side  of  a  particolar 
street  in  Rome  was  affected  by  ague  ot 
aguish  diseases ;  and  Baglivi  saiys  the  healthy 
spots  of  Rome  are  separated  from  the  un- 
healthy by  a  wonderfully  short  distance.  A 
similar  circumstance  is  observed  in  Cadis, 
and  in  many  American  states ;  in  the  latter, 
however,  the  reason  is  perfectly  evident-^ 
some  streets  are  exceedingly  low,  built  near 
parts  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  stagnant 
water. 

Beaton  why  luw  ntualiora  tuffer  ntrntfrok 
Malaria. — It  is  in  conaequence  either  of  thb 
weight  of  these  exhalations,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  their  uniting  with  moisture  and 
prodocing  their  effect  when  the  moisture  is 
deposited— and  moisture  is  usually  deposit" 
ed  on  the  gronnd-^that  the  lowest  spots  are 
generally  the  most  dangerous ;  and  this  also 
accounts  for  these  exhalations  being  most 
dangerous  at  night  It  may  be  laid  down  aa 
a  general  role,  that  malaria  is  most  daoK 
gerous  in  a  low  situation  and  in  theuigbt. 
It  ia  on  ground  and  near  the  lowest  parts  of  h~ 
house  that  moisture  is  deposited ;  and  thatt 
being  the  case,  the  exhalations  of  malaria 
will  be  let  loose  there;  and  what  is  lowest 
will  suffer  most.  Again,  in  the  night  thb 
cold  is  greater  than  in  the  da^  ;  and  from 
the  cold  being  greater,moisture  is  deposited, 
and  with  the  moisture  malaria.  Hence  w^ 
have  a  sufficient  explanation  in  general  for 
the  t»o>  facts  I  have  just  stated.  ■ -^ 
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.  I  may  mention,  that  the  power  of  mois- 
ture to  dissolve  diese  exhalations  is  ren- 
dered exceedingly  probable,  from  the  stench 
that  arises  from  pools  and  privies  in  dnmp 
weather.  Every  thing  that  affords  an  offen- 
sive smell  becomes  worse  in  wet  weather, 
and  therefore  the  exhalations  that  I  am 
now  speaking  of  will  also  probably  rise 
far  more  in  wet  than  in  dry  weather, 
llie  effect  of  moisture  is  sufBciently  seen 
in  the  increase  of  illness.  I  coold  give 
yoa  plenty  of  instances  of  the  difference 
m  respect  to  elevation  in  causing  a  lia- 
bility to  ague.  In  the  Spanish  town  bar- 
racks in  Jamaica,  there  were  three  cases 
of  fever  in  the  lower  story  for  one  in  the  up- 
per. Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  a  medical  man,  that  in  1781,  at  St. 
Lociai  one  regiment,  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  lost  271  men  from  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever;  another  regiment,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  lost  318 ;  and  a  third,  which 
stayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  lost  486. 
The  hill  was  called  Moms  Fortun£,  and  situ- 
ated 879  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
Walcheren  the  natives  knew  that  those  who 
slept  in  the  upper  stories  were  far  less  liable 
to  disease  than  those  in  the  lower ;  and  if 
they  caught  ague  it  was  much  milder.  Sir 
Gilbert  filane  also  mentions  that  he  was  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Ferguson,  that  at  St.  Domingo 
two-thirds  more  were  taken  ill  on  the  ground 
than  on  the  upper  floor.  In  Ital^  d:e  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  that  an  erect  is  known 
to  be  more  safe  than  a  sitting  or  a  lying  pot-^ 
tute.  Although,  however,  this  is  a  general 
rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions  to  it.  In  some 
psrts  of  Norfolk,  danger  is  confined  to  the 
upper  stories;  but  there,  there  must  be  a 
particular  current  which  wafts  the  malaria  in 
that  direction.  The  great  danger  of  night  is 
always  strikingly  illustrated.  Dr.  lind  says, 
that  980  men  of  the  Phoenix  ship,  in  1766, 
who  went  on  shore  at  St.  Thomas's  suffered, 
and  all  but  three  died.  The  ship's  company 
went  on  shore  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
.rambling  about  the  island,  but  none  of  these, 
who  did  not  remain  at  night,  suffered.  Dr, 
lind  mentions  that^  at  Batavia,  a  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Medway  was  actually  manned 
three  times,  every  one  having  perished,  and 
simply  from  the  men  having  to  attend  duty  on 
shore  every  night.  It  is  found  that  a  cold 
•night  after  a  hot  day  is  much  the  worst.  Dor 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  there  is  more  disen- 
gagement of  malaria,  and  consequently  when 
night  comes  on  there  is  far  more  to  be  pre- 
cipitated. Cold  and  wet  are  always  most 
operative  after  heat.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
in  Italy,  that  evening  is  more  dangerous  than 
night,  and  that  there  is  no  hasard  after  nine 
or  ten  o'clock  at  night.  If  this  be  a  fact,  I 
presume  it  arises  from  the  whole  quantity  of 
malaria  being  by  that  time  deoosited.  The 
effect  of  night,  however,  must  be  ascribed  in 
gome  measure  to  mere  sleep.  It  is  right  to 
take  every  thing  into  conaideration,  and  all 


morbid  causes  act  more  powcifiilljr  m  ab^ 

than  in  the  waking  state.  ^Unrpiin^  as 
damp  ground  at  night  is  iniorioaa,  not  netelT 
because  the  person  has  lam  upon  the  grooail 
nor  simply  because  he  haa  lain  ilsere  dona; 
the  night,  but  because  he  baa  lain  on  tbe  low- 
est spot  when  there  is  more  maian  thaa  a 
the  day-time,  and  when  the  body  is  leas  o- 
-pable  of  resisting  it  than  in  the  day.  lia^  aai 
Af  ongo  Park  were  convinced  that  ^ohna 
was  precipitated  with  the  lain  ;  and  in  t^ 
way  they  noticed  frequently  that  rain  wi» 
unhealthy.  Park  says,  that  the  rain  had  net 
begun  on  one  occasion  more  tinn  Uxiee  »• 
nutes  before  many  soldiers  fell  asleep,  imk 
seemed  drank,  while  othera  vomited;  aaaj 
he  mentions  Uiat  he  himself  felt  dinjiiaarf 
to  sleep  in  a  storm,  and  cooJd  not  ii% 
it,  although  he  knew  that  he  Vf^«B  dasp^ 
and  therefore  dangenma  jpiramf  Ds. 
Lind  says,  that  the  moat  vdbesdtby  raias  a 
Guinea  are  those  whidi  eocur  first  ia  the  vet 
season  (this  looks  aa  if  malaria  wen  pncv 
pitated  in  the  rain)  ;  that  in  fattf-m^ 
hours  the  rain  rotted  their  dioca;  sad 
when  the  clothesthey  had  on  were  knag  op  u 
dry  in  the  sun,  they  became  foil  of  maggots ia 
a  few  hours,  shewmg,  perhaps,  tltat  mackia- 
jurioos  matter  waa  contained  in  the  nraistae, 
and  deposited  with  tiie  rain.  Aa  the  na 
falls  more  and  more,  there  ia  geneiaOy  Isa 
and  less  nnhealthiness :  thin  may  be  aacribe^ 
to  two  circumstances— in  the  first  place,  t» 
the  quantity  of  malaiia  deposited  by  the  iiK 
rain ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  rain  faMmg  apon 
the  earth  and  producing  so  much  BKaMare 
that  vegetable  deoompoaition  will  not  sd 
easily  goon.  Hence,  a^ua,diaeaaeiBcieaiai 
when  the  moisture  declines. 

SaU  Water  pndvuctvM  of  Ifofanb. — ^It  h» 
been  thought  by  some  that  a  miztue  of  lah 
water  with  fre&  prevents  this  ioiovioas  ^ 
composition';  however,  this  ia  a  mistake; 
for  those  salt  marshes  piincipally  sitoaied 
in  the  south  will,  in  the  sommer,  five  risets 
ague.  For  instance,  aroond  the  M,  m  Nor- 
mandy,  where  there  is  a  salt  marsh,  acaneh 
an  inhabitant  escapes  agne.  Vcn^  eftea 
there  is  a  severe  intermittent  fever  m  Hol- 
land after  an  inomlation  of  die  aea;  aadl 
even  when  a  place  is  well  waahed,  as  Heise 
Bsy  and  aroond  Keculvers,  aguish  feten 
frequently  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
contended  that  a  certain  portion  of  aea  water 
augments  the  prevalence  of  thia  miasmata. 
This  would  he  not  at  all  to  be  woodersd  at, 
because  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis  that  salt 
water  prevents  it.  Sea  weed,  betog  vegeta- 
ble matter,  haa  actually  been  the  aomte  of 
fevers  of  this  description. 

Influence  of  certain  PiuiU  emd  See^mt  ia 
producing  Malcaia. — It  is  very  probable  tkat 
certain  planta,  and  certain  soils,  are  men 
favourable  to  the  production  of  malaria  thia 
others;  for  sometimes  theie  is  aakria  la 
spots  where  you  would  not  sospect  it,  iHive 
the  grass  looks  fnek  and  gteen,  And  yoa^ 
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serve  no  signs  of  decomposition ;  whereas, 
in  otiier  pans,  where  there  is  a  degree  of  de- 
composition, persons  are  perfectly  safe.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  travelling  in  Syria, 
saw  a  spot  of  grass  fresh  and  green,  though 
rather  moist,  and  he  there  intended  to  pitch 
his  tent  for  the  night ;  but  he  was  warned  by 
some  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  rode 
in  haste  to  him,  and  implored  him,  as  he  va- 
lued his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  retinue,  not 
to  pitch  iiis  tent  there.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive why,  and  they  told  him  that  whoever 
remained  on  that  spot  at  night  was  sure 
tn  be  seized  with  severe  fever.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  grass 
that  could  lead  him  to  suspect  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ;  but,  of  coarse,  the  lower  por. 
tiotts  were  constantly  dying  and  decom- 
posing. It  is,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  that  certain  soils  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  vegetable  matter  are  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  production  of  this 
malaria ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  the  existence  of 
certain  plants  rather  than  others,  I  do  not 
know ;  bat  such  would  appear  to  be  the  fact, 
and  it  is  very  possible.  Some  believe  that  the 
«lifierent  kinds  of  ague  arise  from  a  difference 
in  the  vegetable  matter.  It  is  said  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance,  that  tertians  particularly 
prevail ;  that  in  Italy  quotidians  are  most 
freqaently  seen;  that  in  Hungary,  fevers  of 
this  description  are  particularly  attended 
with  petechis  ;  the  exhalations  of  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  are  said  to  produce  fevers  with 
short  intermissions ;  Holland  is  remarkable 
for  prodacing  all  sor^  of  fever^quotidians, 
tertians,  quartans,  and  every  thing  else, 
Spain,  Africa,  and  America,  are  remarkable 
for  having  these  fevers,  attended  with  black 
▼omit,  and  with  yellowness  of  the  skin.  In 
some  paru  of  Italy,  these  fevers  are  parti- 
cularly attended  by  apoplexy,  and  in  many 
parts  they  are  particularly  followed  or  ac- 
companied by  neuralgia;  —  in  India  and 
Afnca  the  liver  chiefly  suffers ;  at  Walche- 
ren  the  spleen.  Even  parts  not  distant  from 
each  other  are  sometimes  thus  distinguished. 
It  thus  appears  that  there  are  many  pecu- 
liarities, according  to  situation  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  is  to  be  explained  by  a  variety 
in  the  malaria,  I  do  not  know. 

Peat  Bojf.— There  is  qne  description  of 
bog  which  does  not  produce  malaria,  namely, 
peat  bog ;  but  theutthere  is  no  putrefaction  ■, 
decomposition  has  taken  place  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  vegetable  matter  becomes  car- 
bonised, and  there  is  not  sufficient  heat  for 
putrefaction  to  occur;  but  it  is  said  that 
wbc*n  peat  moss  is  in  a  certain  latitude, 
and  on  a  certain  level,  it  can  putrefy,  and 
then,  I  believe,  ague  does  prevail.  That 
jKjat  bog  does  not  putrefy,  is  shewn  by  a  fact 
stated  on  good  authority,  viz.  that  animal 
matter  thrown  into  it  will  not  putrefy  ;  but 
it  is  said  that  where  peat  moss  is  placed  in 
other  situations  where  it  is  wanner,   and 


upon  a  proper  level  for  moisture,  it  will  pu' 
trefy  and  produce  ague  just  as  odier  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter  will  do. 

Animal  matter  not  produethfe  of  Ague.-" 
Now  that  it  is  vegetable,  and  not  animaf. 
matter,  which  produces  ague,  is  proved  by 
this  circumstance,  that  no  person  has  that 
affection  from  being  exposed  to  the  most  in- 
tense animal  exhalations.  Thousands  of 
carcases  are  annually  employed  in  many 
manufactories,  as,  for  example,  sal  ammo- 
niac manufactories,  and  yet  no  person  is* 
known  to  contract  an  ague  from  them ;  indeed, 
so  far  from  it,  that  the  most  crowded  places- 
generally  escape  intermittent  fevers.  That 
part  of  FiOme  inhabited  by  the  Jews,  and 
celled  the  Judaieum,  is  full  of  animal  filth, 
but  it  escapes  ague,  while  the  elegant  streets* 
in  the  neighbourhood  suffer  from  it  very  se- 
verely. 

Fire  and  smoke,  especially  tobacco-smoke, 
appears  to  keep  away  ague.  Malaria  mot 
being  the  produce  of  dead  animal  matter,  or 
effluvia  arising  from  living  bodies,  but  of 
vegetable  exhalations,  the  more  men  and 
animals  are  crowded  together,  the  less  access- 
is  there  for  the  malaria  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  addition  of  smoke  of 
every  description  has  a  great  tendency  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  therefore  those  who  live  in  the  most 
smoky,  crowded,  dirty  places,  are  situated  in 
the  most  favourable  manner  with  respect  to^ 
ague.  It  was,  however,  once  imagined  that 
the  smoke  of  coal  was  particularly  injurious^ 
and  therefore  it  was  made  a  capital  offence 
to  bum  coal  in  this  city,  and  forges  were  on(y 
allowed  in  the  vicinity.  Sir  Gilbert  Blans- 
mentions,  that  in  the  Tower  there  is  a  docu- 
ment of  a  person  who  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  for  burning  coal  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  it  has  since  been  fancied  to  be  a 
great  promoter  of  health.  Napoleon,  when  he 
was  with  his  army  in  Italy,  was  in  the  habit 
of  employbg  fires  to  a  great  extent,  to  keep 
away  malaria,  and  he  did  it  with  great 
success.  But  the  heat  must  have  been  use- 
ful, by  dii;sipating  moisture  and  cold. 

1'his  curious,  but  interesting  subject,  not 
being  finished,  I  shall  resume  it  on  Monday* 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

ON  A 

TRIAL  FOE  POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC  j 

From  a  Lecture  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

By  pROFissoR  Auos. 

This  being  the  opening  lecture  of  the  legal 
part  of  the  course,  Mr.  Amos  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  he  wa» 
about  to  afford.  It  was,  he  said,  peculiar  to 
the  course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, delivered  in  the  London  University^ 
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tiiat  »  portion  of  them  shoold  be  given  by 
the  pTofeasor  of  law.  "  I  believe,"  conti- 
need  the  professor,  "  that  lectures  of  this 
description  are  not  given  elsewhere,  and 
have  never  been  given  before,  by  a  prac- 
tising barrister.  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  part 
of  what  yon  want  to  learn,  to  know  the 
nature  of  thora  judicial  inquiries  with 
reference  to  which  information  may,  in  the 
coarse  of  yoar  professional  practice,  be  re- 
quired from  you.  And  who  but  a  barrister  can 
give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  those  inquiries  ? 
Again,  who  else  is  competent  to  inform  yon 
properly  resp|ecting  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  various  judicial  tribunals  before  which 
joo  may,  in  the  exercise  of  your  professional 
practice,  be  summoned  ?  Andlasily,  but  what 
is  most  pointedly  interesting  to  yourselves, 
who  but  a  practising  barrister  can  competently 
put  you  in  the  very  situation  in  which  yon 
will  stand  when  you  are  called  to  take  an 
important  part  in  judicial  discussions ; — can 
tell  you  the  kind  of  information  you  will  be 
expected  to  supply,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  will  be  elicited  ;  can  warn  you,  by  living 
examples,  of  the  faults  and  inadvertencies 
which  may  be  injurious  to  your  professional 
reputation,  or,  at  the  least,  may  lead  to 
animadversions  very  unpleasant  to  yonr 
feelings  1 — But,  not  to  waste  time  by  ex- 
patiating on  the  utility  of  the  information  I 
have  to  communicate,  instead  of  giving  you 
that  information  and  leaving  you  to  judge  for 
yourselves,  I  will  take  an  example  of  a  trial' 
Tor  murder  by  poisoning — not  the  most  in- 
teresting I  could  select,  by  any  means,  but 
perhaps  the  most  recent  which  has  occurred : 
It  took  place  at  the  last  assises  for  the 
county  of  Warwick. 

Mary  Anne  Uiggins  and  Edward  Clarke 
were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Anne 
Higgins*s  uncle. 

The  woman's  guilt  was  clearly  proved, 
from  her  own  confession,  from  her  having 
bought  arsenic,  from  its  being  dearly  proved 
that  her  uncle  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic, 
and  a  basin  of  soup  was  found  with  arsenic 
in  it,  of  which  she  acknowledged  that  her 
uncle  had  drunk,  and  from  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances— 8s,  amongst  others,  she  said 
that  she  bought  the  arsenic  to  poison  mice,  and 
she  pointed  out  a  dead  mouse,  which  she  said 
had  been  killed  by  the  poison,  whereas  it 
appeared  upon  examination  that  the  mouse 
had  not  died  from  arsenic. 

The  woman,  by  her  confession,  satisfied 
every  body  not  only  of  her  own  guilt,  but 
also  of  Clarke's.  Her  confession,  however, 
was  not  legal  evidence  against  Clarke ;  she 
was  to  have  been  married  to  him.  This 
mai^  had  been  for  some  time  past  squan- 
dering the  uncle's  money,  which  he  made  the 
woman  get  from  him,  or  steal,  threatening 
not  to  marry  her,  if  she  did  not. 

Higgins  gave  the  alarm  that  her  uncle 
was  dying  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
by  calling  up  a  neighbour,   an  indifferent 


character,  £Uen  Green.  Ellen  Gfean  ^ 
posed  that  she  found  the  deceased  dcai. 
After  seeing  tiie  deceased,  sbe  came  dowa 
to  the  kitchen  with  the  woman  pneoner,  t> 
warm  some  water :  when  thej  were  wmnuB^ 
the  water,  the  woman  prisoner  said — "  0 1 
I  heard  my  uncle  give  a  great  groan.  I 
think." — ^They  went  up  stain  oo  tlia»»  aad  El- 
len Green  shook  the  deceased,  bat  tbere  s^ 
no  appearance  of  life.  While  she  wasdoiag  (h», 
she  heard  a  chair  move  in  the  xooo  beic*, 
and  afterwards,  when  she  left  the  hoasp,  s^ 
found  the  street-door  open,  wrluch  she  h»l 
shut  on  entering.  This  afforded  evidccce 
that  some  other  person  had  been  in  tbe  bosMi, 
and  the  pretence  of  the  groan  was  to  aaUe 
this  person  to  get  away. 

Another  witness  passed  by  tbe  hoau  a 
minute  before  Ellen  Green  came :  this  per- 
son heard  a  whispering  in  the  hooee  bctwes 
two  persons. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  preceding  night,  a 
witness  saw  the  deceased  in  tbe  passage 
lHer§  a  tmall  model  of  the  hauM  toa  crikiitfed] 
by  which  he  used  to  go  to  tbe  privy,  and  cte 
man  prisoner  was  watching  him.  The  deceas- 
ed appeared  ill,  and  was  leaning  against  tke 
wall.  As  the  deceased  was  retaming  up  tbe 
passage,  prisoner  kept  still  watching,  btf 
screening  his  own  body,  and  when  the  de- 
ceased came  near  the  entry,  the  man  pd- 
soner  retreated  into  the  house. 

At  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  nion> 
ing  the  man  prisoner  came  to  the  mana- 
factory  where  ne  used  to  work,  and  told  tbe 
people  there  of  the  uncle's  death.  It  was 
remarked  that  he  gave  very  coatradictoiy 
accounts  of  the  circumstances — that  he  had 
left  the  deceased  well  the  night  before — 
again,  that  the  deceased  had  been  ilL  He 
said  that  he  had  been  with  him  till  10,  aad 
that  he  had  had  wup  far  tupper. 

The  poison  was  purchased  about  oae 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  upon  which  tke 
murder  was  committed ;  and  the  male  and 
female  prisoners  were  seen  walking  together 
in  a  direction  towards  the  house  of  the  de- 
cessed  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
poison  wsa  purchased. 

The  judge  and  jury  thought  the  ease  sus- 
picious, but  that  there  was  not  enough  proof 
to  warrant  a  conviction  against  the  male 
prisoner. 

Having  now  given  yon  the  sohstaace 
of  the  evidence  on  this  trial — a  triftl  which 
lasted  upwards  of  twelve  hours —  1  shall 
mention  one  or  two  points  of  the  aoss-ex- 
amination  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  that,  if 
you  are  placed  in  a  simular  situation,  you 
may  know  what  sort  of  questions  are  likely 
to  be  put  to  you. 

The  first  question  asked  of  Mr.Httme,asBr- 
geon,  was — Have  yon  ever  (independently  of 
this  case)  examined  the  body  of  a  person  who 
met  his  death  by  arsenic  t  "  Never.*'  Now 
this  may  serve  to  shew  yon  the  importsace 
of  seising  opportunities  of  observing  and 
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and  taking  accnnte  note  of,  with  a  view  to 
forensic  inqoiries,  the  poitmortem  appear- 
ances of  persons  wbo  have  met  with  violent 
deaths.  From  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Hume  not  having  examined  the  body  of  any 
person  who  had  died  of  arsenic,  the  effect  of 
his  evidence  was  somewhat  impaired,  al- 
though his  evidence  in  general  was  charac- 
terised by  great  intelligence. 

The  next  qutedon  was,  whether  witness 
would  nnderuke  to  say  that  the  stomach 
was  inflamed.  He  answered  that  t|^is  was 
difficult  to  tell :  its  appearance  was  highly 
vascular,  but  he  would  not  swear  that  the 
redoess  was  inflammation.  Here  then  is  a 
new  point  of  inquiry  on  such  occasions ;  the 
speaking  to  the  fact  of  inflammation  as  pro* 
duced  by  taking  arsenic  into  the  stomach. 

The  next  questions  consisted  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  various  natural  causes  which  might 
have  produced  inflammation— e.g.  if  a  la- 
bourer when  he  is  hot  were  to  drink  cold 
'water,  would  it  not  produce  a  redness  1  ^nu 
It  might  produce  a  redness.  Hence  you  may 
perceive  the  importance  not  only  of  being  able 
to  speak  to  the  effect  of  arsenic  in  producing 
xaflimmation,  but  of  various  other  causes  of 
inflammation,  which  the  ingenuity  of  coun- 
sel, prompted  by  a  medical  assistant,  may 
suggest.     . 

One  of  the  witnesses  having  spoken  to 
some  vomit  which  was  found  on  the  floor  of 
the  room  where  the  deceased  expired,  and 
another,  that  the  deceased  was  subject  to  the 
^  Water  noamp,**  Mr.  Home  was  asked  very 
particularly  as  to  the  complaint  known  among 
poor  people  by  the  name  of  the  "  water 
swamp,"  and  whether  the  vomit  might  not  be 
attributed  to  an  attack  of  this  complaint.  The 
▼omit  would  have  perhaps  been  explained 
away  in  this  manner,  had  nut  Mr.  Hume 
been  positive  with  regard  to  the  complaint  in 
question,  which  he  explained  to  be  an  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  causing  pain,  and  after 
some  time  a  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
be  thrown  up ;  it  was  (he  said)  very  rare  that 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  came  up  with 
the  juice,  which  generally  came  up  perfectly 
clear :  —  generally  from  one  to  three  table 
spoonfuls :  and  the  witness  said  that  he  never 
beard  of  a  person  dying  of  this  disorder  :•— 
that  it  was  caused  simply  by  an  unhealthy 
and  unnatural  secretion  of  the' gastric  fluid, 

Mr.  Barton,  a  surgeon,  describing  the  ap- 
pearances after  death,  said,  that  the  intes- 
tines were  inflamed  and  gorged  with  blood ; 
that  the  eflect  appeared  to  him  to  be  pro- 
duced by  erosion  or  abrasion  ;  by  abrasion 
produced  by  some  corrosive  stimulant ;  that 
arsenic  could  produce  those  effects, — that  the 
bowels  were  healthy  in  other  respects.  Mr. 
Barton  also  said  that  the  appearance  of  the 
stomach  was  vascular.  On  cross-examina- 
tion, he  was  much  pressed  for  a  definition  of 
the  word  **  vascular.''  He  said,  "  fleshy  and 
red."  He  was  asked  "  if  every  body's  sto- 
mach was  not  fleshy."    He  then  said,  that 


innamg  the  term  "vascular"  he  meant  an 
nnnsnally  red  appearance :  and  that  the  ves- 
sels were  distended  more  than  naturally  with 
blood.  The  former  witness  having  gUd  that 
the  villous  coat  was  not  destroyed,  and  this 
being  thought  favoumble  to  the  prisoner,  Mr« 
Barton  was  asked  if  the  villous  coat  was  not 
uninjured  1  The  answer  shews  to  the  Ugal 
practitioner,  that  when  he  has  once  got  a  fact 
in  his  favour,  he  had  best  be  content ;  and  to 
the  medical  practitioner,  the  importance  of 
minute  observation  upon  all  the  appearances 
which  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  causa 
of  death.  Mr.  Barton  answered,  that  the 
villous  coat  was  in  part  destroyed,  abraded  ; 
there  were  points  in  which  there  was  a  lose 
of  substance — some  parts  were  not  in  conti- 
nuance with  others. 

The  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  search  after 
the  poison.  1  his,  being  a  work  of  time,  is 
frequently  made  at  a  different  place  from  the 
bouse  of  the  deceased ;  or,  at  all  events,  is 
frequently  not  made  immediately.  And 
here  a  wide  field  for  the  cross-examination  of 
counsel  is  opened,  as  to  the  euttody  of  the 
suspected  matter  from  the  moment  it  is  dis- 
covered until  the  time  when  experiments  are 
made  upon  it.  The  identity  of  the  article 
experimented  upon,  and  of  the  article  found, 
must  be  clearly  established,  and  therefore, 
must  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  me- 
dical practitioner.  In  the  present  case,  no 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  suspected  liquid 
was  left  in  any  person's  mind.  But  it  i» 
very  necessary  for  a  medical  man  to  have 
it  impressed  upon  him,  that  precautions  of 
the  nature  I  have  been  alluding  to  are  essen- 
tial with  a  view  to  forensic  inquiries.  And 
I  would  from  experience,  recommend  a  me*' 
dical  man  to  take  a  note  at  the  time,  of  the 
precautions  he  has  adopted  ;  for  in  a  scene 
where  all  is  alarm,  horror,  and  confusion, 
the  parties  often  do  not  recollect  what  in 
fact  has  been  done,  and  sometimes  have  an 
erroneous  impression  of  what  has  been  done. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  at  the 
very  trial  of  which  we  have  been  speaking; 
a  witness.  Minstrel,  said  that  he  took  toe 
bottles,  and  Mr.  Hume  went  along  with 
him ;  that  they  went  along  a  street  together  ;• 
and  that  when  they  came  to  a  turning  which 
led  to  Mr.  Hume's  surgery,  he  went  ou  to 
the  surgery,  and  Mr.  Hume  turned  another 
way,  and  that  when  he  came  to  the  surgery, 
he  (Minstrel)  gave  the  bottles  to  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door.  The  woman  not  be- 
ing called  as  a  witness,  for  a  moment  some 
alarm  existed  amongst  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  lest  the  identity  should  be  lost. 
But  every  body  in  court  was  immediately  sa- 
tisfied thiat  this  witness,  apparently  without 
any  bad  intention,  was  under  a  mistake, 
when  Mr.  Hume  stated  that  he  and  Mr. 
Barton  followed  close  on  the  witness,  till 
they  came  to  the  turning  of  which  the  wit- 
ness spoke,  and  then  Mr.  Barton  and  not  he 
(Mr.  Hume)  turned  the  way  described  by 
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the  witii0S8,  but  that  he  followed  the  witaeis 
to  the  surgery,  and  when  the  door  was  open- 
ed, took  the  bottles  oat  of  the  witnen's  hand 
himseM 

The  evidence  to  prove  that  the  pouon  used 
was  Brsenic,  was  next  -adTerted  to  by  Mr. 
Amos. 

Mr.  Home,  the  first  surgeon  examined, 
said,  that  the  first  teat  he  tried  was  the 
nitrste  of  silver.  He  was  asked  if  he  did  not 
know  that  this  test  was  very  fallacious.  He 
said  that  it  was  allowed  to  be  somewhat  fal- 
lacious ; — that  it  was  not  a  test  upon  which 
he  would  depend  entirely ;— but  that  there 
were  no  Other  substances,  which  to  his  know- 
ledge, would  produce  the  same  coloured 
precipitate.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  garlic,  would  not  pro- 
duce the  same  colour.  No;  he  said  they 
would  produce  a  white  precipitate,  not  a 
yellow.  He  was  asked,  if  the  two  combined 
would  not  produce  a  yellow  precipitate.  He 
said,  yes,  but  not  the  same  bright  lemon 
yellow  that  arsenic  produces.  He  admitted 
that  eminent  men  had  been  mistaken  in  ap« 
plying  this  test.  The  nitrate  of  silver  test 
was  applied  by  Mr.  Hume  at  his  own  surgery. 
Mr.  Hume  afterwards  carried  the  suspected 
matter  to  Coleman's,  a  druggist,  where  the 
sulphate  of  copper  test  was  applied.  Before 
applying  the  sulphate  of  copper,  a  portion  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  mixed  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  fluid.  On  adding  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  erass  green 
precipitate  was  yielded.  Mr.  Hume  after- 
wards succeeded  in  metallizing  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  metal 
was  arsenic.  No  other  metal  volatilizes  at 
the  same  degree  of  temperature.  Antimony 
approcu:hes  to  arsenic  in  this  respect ;  but  it 
will  not  volatilize  at  the  same  degree  of 
temperature.  It  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature.  A  spirit  lamp  will  not  vola- 
tilize antimony. 

Mr.  Hume  admitted  that  he  had  never 
tried  to  volatilize  antimony.  On  his  re- 
examination he  said  that  he  had  studied 
efaemistry  under  Dr.  Hope,  of  Kdinburgh  : 
that  although  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate 
of  copper  might  be  fallacious,  yet  that  the 
coHCurrence  of  both  might  be  safely  relied 
upon,  and  that  the  reproduction  of  the  metal 
asnoved all  doubt;  that  although  the  tests 
of  arsenic  had  been  mistaken  by  eminent 
men,  yet  that  of  late  years  the  subject  was 
better  understood,  especially  since  the  pub- 
lication of  profe«8or  Chnstison's  book. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  next  surgeon,  said  that 
he  did  not  profess  to  be  a  chemist ;  that  all 
he  knew  upon  the  subject  was  derived  from 
books. 

Ooleman,  the  draggist,  was  then  called. 
He  spoke  to  having  filtered  the  fluid  brought 
by  Mr.  Hume.  That  experiments  were  made 
by,  means  of  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper, 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;— and  that  the  re- 


;~theya]l 

That  there 


suits  were  all  the  sami 

piesence  of  arsenic  That  there  w«s  cnobfS 
arsenic  detected  to  have  prodneed  death. 
On  being  cross-examined,  he  saidp  that,  br- 
sides  being  a  druggist,  he  sold  •oop  cad 
candles, — that  he  had  made  many  cx< 
perimeuts.  He  was  asked  how  mmxoj  he 
would  swear  to;  he  said  two.  He  was 
asked  when  he  made  them  ;  he  said  in  th« 
last  year.  On  being  re^exainined,  he  ^aid 
that  he  had  been  brought  ap  aa  apptcadee  lo 
a  chemist  and  druggist. 

Dr.  Arrowsmith  was  next  esaBiaec 
He  said  that  he  had  made  poboos  th^ 
subject  of  study.  That  he  saw  three  h^aid 
tests  applied,  and  performed  himself  the  bnt, 
by  reduction.  Those  tests  had  been  all  aui 
to  be  fallacious,  except  the  test  by  rednecks ; 
but  in  his  judgment  where  the  indicaiksas 
exhibited  by  the  three  tests  agreed,  no  che- 
mist could  doubt  of  their  condosiveneaBt 
because  the  fallacies  were  different.  He  ob- 
tained crystals  of  white  arsenic. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  we  are   Bn^^ifiej 
with  some  hints  which  it  may  he  naehJ  fo 
attend  to.    In  the  first  place,  you  will  ceo- 
tribute  more  effectually  to  the  purposes  tf 
judicial  inquiry,  and  appear  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  the  witness-box,  if  you  are  able  toetste 
that  you  have  on  several  occasions  made 
experiments  of  all  the  tests  of  the  poMoa 
which  it  is  suspecied  has  been  administered 
to  the  deceased.     But  this  is  not  all :  yon 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  oatare  of 'the 
fallacies  which  have  been  sappossd  to  be 
connected  with  those  tests ;  for,  ia  cross* 
examination,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  it  pot 
to  yon— would  not  such  and  such  a  substance 
produce  a  similar  result  1  and  it  would  not 
be  a  very  creditable  answer  to  be  obliged  to 
say,  "  I  dont  know ;  I  never  tried."    Yoa 
observe  Mr.  Hume  says  it  vras  not  garlic  or 
phosphate  of  soda — they  would  separately 
yield  a  white  precipitate,  and  Jointly  they 
would  not  produce  the  same  bright  lemoa 
colour.     His  evidence  is  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory as  it  might  have  been  in  reprd  to 
the  antimony,  imsmuch  as  he  had  never  tried 
to  volatilise  it ;   but  he  shews  hinwelf  well 
acquainted  with  the  result  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  information.     Again,  yoa  will  ob- 
serve that  a  medical  man  cannot  get  out  of 
the  witness-box  after   merely    staciag  his 
opinion ;    his    competency    to  fonn   such 
opinion,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  will  all  be 
strictly  scrutinized .    Is  your  opinion  grouBd. 
ed  on  books,  or  experiments  you  have  yoDr- 
self  made  1  If  the  latter,  bow  many  have  ytMi 
made;  when  and  where  ;    what  has  been 
your  medical  education  1  how  long  have  yoa 
practised  ?  Agnin ,  you  are  liable  to  be  asked, 
not  only  your  own  opinion,  but  also  as  to 
opinions    expressed   in  medical    works  of 
reputation. 

Lastly,  gentlemen,  you  will  colleet  that 
on  the  occasion  of  being  called  in  wbeiv  a 
person  has  died  of  p<Ason,  it  is  of  the  atmost 
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iiiiTMntavce  to  husband  tikeffupacted  matter; 
for  it  will  not  be  saticfactoiy,  unlew  leToral 
teslB  baTO  been  applied,  and  it  will  be  all- 
ways  better  that  the  experiments  shoold  be 
made  by  moie  than  one  person,  and  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  experiments  may 
occur  to  yon  or  to  other  medical  men  before 
the  trial,  which  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
SLaking,  because  all  the  suspected  matter  is 
expended.  In  the  trial  of  Donnal,  at  Exeter, 
for  poisoning  with  arsenic,  the  prisoner  es- 
caped, principally  on  the  ground  that  the 
most  material  test,  that  of  reduction,  bad 
not  been  applied,  all  the  suspected  mattei 
faaTing  been  spent  in  applying  the  other  tests. 
In  conclusion,  the  learned  professor  briefly 
noticed  a  case  that  occurred  on  the  wes- 
tern  circuit  not  long  ago,  in  which  the 
poison  could  not  be  traced  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  deceased:  it  was  administer- 
ed in  milk,  which  was  afterwards  thrown 
cot  of  the  window,  and  some  poultry  that 
drank  of  it  were  kOled.  In  such  a  case, 
Mr.  A.  remarked,  it  will  most  probably  be 
required  of  the  medical  man,  to  shew,  that 
be  exhausted  every  means  of  tracing  the 
poison,  and  he  should  be  able  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  how  it  may  hate  escaped 
detection. 


ON  THE 
USE  OF  ALKALINE  SALTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 
Sib, 
1  NOW  advance  to  the  more  practical 
part  of  my  subject ;  and  I  be((,  ere  the 
reader  peruses  this  second  portion  of  my 
paper,  to  direct  his  attention  to  that 
published  in  the  Gasette  of  the  18th  ult. 
p.  761-2,  in  which  I  cursorily  developed 
my  opinions  as  to  the  cause  and  seat  of 
▼ariotts  most  serious  diseases  incident  to 
man :  keeping  in  remembrance  what 
J  have  there  said,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise  if  I  regard  the  dissections  of 
the  franglionic    nerves  in  cholera  as- 

f»hyzta,  by  M.  Delpecb,  reported  in 
ast  week's  Gazette,  as  happily  timed, 
and  strikingly  corroborative  ot  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  views ;  and  does  not 
the  remarkably  successful  treatment  of 
Vr.  Hope,  of  the  suppoeed  cases  of 
cholera  *  in  the  JVlarylebone  Infirmary, 
prove,  as  ^r  as  practice  can  be  expected 

«  The  tiUe  ii  oart.  not  Dr.  Hope's :  when  gen- 
tleneo  (m  frcquenUy  tuippen*)  send  us  P«P«r« 
witboat  Any  tlUe,  we  prefix  tuch  an  one  as  ap  • 
peara  to  us  to  be  appoeite*— £•  G* 


to  prove,  the  accuracy   of    M.  Dd- 
pedi's  statement? 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  t|fat  as- 
sign inflammation  of  the  brain  as  the 
cause  of  typhus  fever,  I  hare  briefly  to 
observe  that  the  evidence  of  such  anec- 
tion  18  very  far  from  being  always  pre- 
sent :   a  late  author  tells  us,  that  of 
54  patients  who  had  died  of  this  fever, 
and  whose  beads  were  examined,  only 
37  shewed  marks  of  cerebral  inflamma- 
tion having  existed.    So,  of  the  doc- 
trines that  assign  the  cause  of  fever  to 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  membrane,  of  sixty  patients 
tvho  had  died  and  were  examined,  only 
twenty-four  had  been  afflicted  with  in- 
flammation of  the  intestinal   mucous 
coat,  of  whom  fifteen  had  ulceration  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  ten  ulceration 
of    the    ilium    and   small  intestines. 
Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  proves  that 
neither  inflammation  of  the  brain  nor  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  coat,  are  essential 
to  fever.    I  question  not  that  the  brain 
is  very  frequently  found  to  have  suffered 
from  inflammatory  action  in  typhus ; 
nay,  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact ;— and  as 
little  also  do  I  question  the  existence 
of  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  for  this 
also  I  know  to  happen ;  but  I  do  deny 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  can  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  acddenUl ; 
and  were  it  a  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine to  shew  why  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  not  always  present— always 
to  be  found— since,  according  to  their 
doctrines,  the  affection  has  been  so  se- 
vere as  to  cause  death.    If  death  be  the 
result  of  phrenitis,  pneumonia,  gastri- 
tis, &c.  &c.  abundant  evidence  of  the 
disease  is  always  found ;  were  it,  there- 
fore, essential  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  should  be  the  cause 
of  fever,  the  evidence  of  this  having 
existed  would  as  surely  be  found  as  the 
evidence  of  the  inflammatory  actions 
in  any  other  parts  producing  death; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  these  impear- 
ances  are  not  found  in  one  half  oi  those 
who  die,  am  I  not  entitled  to  assume 
that  gaetric  irritation,  which  is  always 
present  in  fever,  is  the  cause  of  the 
phenomena  in  that  disease— the  acces- 
sions and  remissions  being  independent, 
and  referrible  to  the  laws  that  govern  our 
system  in  health  as  well  as  disease  ?  and 
am  I  not  equally  borne  out  by  the  facts 
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to  assume  that  this  cause  is  the  effect  of 
an  acid  of  a  peculiarly  morbific  kind, 
which  is  lodged  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal— a  cause  fully  equal  to 
ell  the  effects  fnund  either  in  the  intes* 
tines  or  the  brain,  when  the  patient  has 
been  suffered  to  remain  for  weeks  a 
martyr  to  its  acrimony  ?  It  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  theory,  that  if  a  morbific 
acid  in  the  stomach  causes  fever,  how  is  it 
4hat  bleeding  in  the  arm  relieves  the  pa- 
tient, and  generally  is  of  great  service  in 
the  early  stages  of  typhus  ?  To  which  1 
answer,  that  a  morbific  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach has  a  direct  tendency  to  cause  blood 
to  rush  to  the  head,  as  will  be  abundantly 
ananifested  by  the  cases  which  follow, 
and  that  bleeding,  by  relieving  this  ef- 
fect, gives  the  brain  a  temporary  re- 
apite ;  the  heart  also  may  be  placed  in 
the  same  predicament,  from  the  same 
cause.  Ihus  we  see,  in  cholera  as^ 
phyxia,  prostration  of  strength  is  ex- 
treme, and  one  of  the  most  frightful 
effects  is  the  communication  of  this  loss 
of  power  to  the  heart.  This  explains 
the  use  of  bleeding  at  this  juncture ; 
and  do  not  these  views  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  this  fatal  <lisease 
IS  not  attended  with  delirium,  and  that  the 
brain  remains  so  little  affected  i  is  not 
this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  sudden  inca- 
pacit}r  of  the  h^art  ,to  force  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  brain,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  first  stage  of  typhus?  The  in- 
tellect, in  cholera,  remains  peculiarly 
unclouded,  whilst  there  is  extreme 
prostration  of  strength ;  but  if  the  pa^ 
tient  survives  this  state,  a  severe  typhus 
fever  b  generally  the  result— that  is,  if 
the  nerves  of  the  patient  recover  sufficient 
energy  to  be  acted  on  by  the  morbific 
•stimulus. 

Not  long  since  I  took  the  liberty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  the  use  of  alkaline  salts  in 
the  cure  of  typhus  fever — more  parti- 
cularly the  carbonates  of  soda  and  po- 
tassa.*  It  appears,  that,  two  or  three 
.vears  after  I  bad  adopted  this  practice, 
t)r.  Stevens,  then  practicing  in  the 
West  India  islands,  commenced  the  use 
of  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the  yellow 
fever;  and  it  seems  that  the  Doctor 
claims  to  himself  ^reat  merit  and  origi- 
nality in  this  application  of  the  neutral 
.salts.  However  this  may  be,  1  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potassa  some  years  before  Dr.  Ste- 
vens thought  of  using  the  muriate  ixi 


soda ;  indeed,  in  1827 1  pufoltsbed  a  Jet* 
ter  in  one  of  the  periodicals  reapcctiag 
the  treatment  of  erysipeJaa,  and  mea- 
tioned  a  very  bad  case  which  wbs  ac- 
companied with  typhus  fever;  wherein 
I  gave  the  following  formala,  amoor 
others,  as  the  purgative  medicanc  1 
used : — 
R  Sods  Carbonat,  3j.  ad  3ij. 

Magnea.  Sulph.  ^j. 

Aquae  Mentb.  P.  Oss.   M.  ft.  nistsra. 
Capiat  cochl.  ampl.  ii.  4tAqu).  h^ra. 

Here,  I  may  remark,  is  bocb  an  al- 
kaline and  a  neutral  aalt.     Now  <»ae 
curious    coincidence    which    we    lean 
from  Dr.  Stevens's  Letter,  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  neutral  salts  on  tlie  bloo<l, 
Sublished  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for 
an  nary  14,  1832,  is,  that  it  was  oaly 
in  the  year  1827»  after  a  lon^  residence 
within   the    tropics,    that  the   Doctor 
'  commenced  a  new  practice,  on  a  new 
principle ;'  and  not  till  1828  dul  he  go 
to  Trinidad,  to  teach  his  practice  there. 
It  is  another  curious  coincideDce,  too, 
that  in  the  controversy,  of  which  this 
letter  I  quote  from  is  a  part«  nnrh  is 
said  about  the  use  of  soda,  &c.     Now, 
coupling  these  circumstances  together, 
an  idea  has  crossed  my  mind  ibat  Dr. 
Stevens  may  have  borrowed  from  me  the 
practice  he  has  adopted;  for.  In  the 
quotation  I  have  made  from  hb  letter  of 
the  14th  Jan.  he  does  not  say  lie  bad 
dueovered  a  new  practice  (founded)  on 
a  new  principle,  but  simply  that  he  bad 
"  commenced  a  new  practice  on  a  new 
principle."    The  formula  I  gave,  an4 
which  was  published  in  1827»  contained 
both  a  neutral  salt  of  soda  and  an  alka- 
line salt  of  soda ;  and  I  stated  that  f 
had  used  it  in  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  type, 
and  one  nearly  as  difficult  to  manage, 
too,  as  West  India  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phoid type.    Whether  the  muriate  of 
soda  be  applicable  to  typhus  fever  in 
these  climates  1  am  not  prepared  tossy, 
my  success  with  the  carbonate  being  too 
decided  to  allow  m*e  to  deviate  into  ex- 
periment in  so  formidable  a  disease, 
unless  I  were  warranted  by  previoos 
success  In  minor  cases,  bearing  soot 
analogy. 

It  appears  that  both  the  carbonate 
and  the  muriate  of  soda  possess  alike 
the  power  of  turning  black  blood  ta 
red ;  but  this  is  to  me  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, because  my  practice  is  fouad- 
ed  on  an  experience  that  has  maoy 
years  since  assured  me  at  was  arell 
founded.     .. ^ 
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In  my  work  on  Insanitv,  published 
»tac  years  bb;o,  at  page  58,  1  have  men- 
tioned that  I  had  used  the  carbonate  of 
Boda  aa  an  alterative  in  the  cure  of  the 
insane.    At  that  time  I  had  been  several 
years  watching  its  effects,  and  had  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  it  often  exercised  a 
pecnliarly  sedative  power,  by  allaying 
the  irritability  of  the  frastric  nerves ;  by 
Avhich  irritability  the  nervous  twigs  dis- 
tributed to  the  carotids,  amongst  others, 
vrerc,  1  conceived,  excited  to  an  undue 
action,  and  thus  produced  that  violent 
throbbing  of  those  arteries  which  is  so 
common  in  insane  persons.     I  allude  to 
this  notion  in  that  work,  but  I  was  not 
60  clear  of  the  faot  as  to  be  induced  to 
avow  my  opinions  unequivocally,  which 
I    now  do :  the  impression  on  my  mind 
was,  however,  too  strong  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  appeared  too  important  to  be 
neglected  ;  and  in  1824,  when  I  re- 
commenced general  practice  in  Derby- 
shire, I  proceeded  to  ascertain  its  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  that  of  the  carbonate 
<ff  potassa,  on  headaches  gpnerally,  as 
they  occur  in  the  sane.    The  results 
emboldened  me  to  try  it  in  states  of 
mental  irritation ;  and  in  this  class  of 
aflfertions  the    soothing    and    curative 
powers  of  the  medicine  were  equally 
gratifying ;  lastly,  I  ventured  to  try  it 
in  typhus  fever^  and  the  same  results 
crowned  my  labours  with  success. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  by  some  cases  which 
1  shall  notice  of  I  ndian  cholera,  or  ch olera 
asphyxia,  that  the  practice  which  I  ven- 
tured to  recommend  in  this  disease 
(reasoning  from  analogy,  for  I  have 
never  seen  the  malady)  has  been  very 
sncceasfully  followed  by  various  prac- 
titioners in  distant  places,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  very  letter  of  my  sug- 
gestion.   But  first  for  my  own  rases. 

No.  I. — In  my  book  or  daily  practice 
for  the  year  1825,  I  find  accounts  of 
three  patients  who  bad  feters  of  the  ty- 
phoid type,  and  to  whom  f  gave  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  all  of  whom  re- 
covered ;  one  a  delicate  servant  maid, 
whose  affection  also  partook  of  the  cha- 
racter of  pbrenitis  from  a  wound  in  the 
head  that  had  some  years  before  injured 
the  brain ;  the  other  a  lady,  whose  fever 
was  also  modified  by  an  abscess  in  the 
neck ;  and  the  third  was  a  farmer,  whose 
case  was  unmixed. 

.  1825,  March  dOth.— I  was  requested 
to  visit  Mr.  John  Bower,  a  bale  old 
man,  aged  about  65  or  70,  who  resided 
at  Whitfield,  near  Glossop,  in  Derby* 


shire.  T  found  bim  lying  on  his  back  ; 
countenance  much  sunk ;  eyes  dull  and 
inexpressive ;  pulse  quick  and  small ; 
tongue  rather  moist  and  furred ;  teeth 
dry  and  dirty,  from  fever ;  temperature 
of  the  body  low ;  great  prostration  of 
strength;  much  uneasiness  on  press- 
ing the  stomach ;  intellect  confused. 
His  bed  was  surrounded  by  manv  rela- 
tives, some  of  whom  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  patient  to  hide  their 
tears,  believing,  as  they  afterwards  in- 
sisted, that  he  would  never  recover. 

R  Submar.  Hydrarg.  gr.  vij.  statim  sar 
mend.    Appl.  £mpL  Lyttao  Scrobic. 
cordis. 
R  Sods  Carbonatis,  3i. 
Sp.  iEther.  Sulph.  C.  3i8S. 
l2q.  Ammoo.  Acet.  ^, 
Aq.   Menth.  Pip.  jViij.  M,  ft.  Misf. 
cnjus  capiat  cocbl.  ampl.  ij.  4th  qaft- 
qae  hork. 

31  St  March.— Felt  himself  very  mucl^ 
better ;  had  no  pain  ;  intellect  clear. 

Cont.  MisL  Alk. 

April  1st. — Is  up,  and  down  stairs; 
perfectly  convalescent. 

A  little  before  this  time,  I  had  five 
other  typhus  cases  in  one  family,  in  the 
same  village;  but  as  the  first  case  was 
far  advanced  before  I  was  called  in, 
and  proved  fatal,  and  as  the  other  cases 
promised  to  be  of  the  most  formidable 
kind,  I  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  using  the  alkaline  salts  in  their  cases. 
Of  these  five  cases,  two  died— the  first 
attacked,  being  a  child  about  two  years 
old,  and  the  father,  who  obstinately  rcr 
fused  medicine. 

No.  II.— On  the  21st  April,  1829,  I 
was  called  to  see  — ^  Scholes'  son, 
a  boy  who  had  worked  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory for  some  years,  and  who  partook 
of  the  lax  fibre  of  that  unfortunate  race 
of  boys.  He  was  twelve  years  old,  had 
been  ill  eight  days ;  be  had  been  under 
the  care  of  an  apothecary,  who  had  ap- 
plied eight  leeches  to  the  temples,  had 
kept  his  bowels  open,  and  given  him 
neutral  saline  medicines,  but  no  alkaline 
saline.  I  found  him  lying  on  his  back, 
and  so  weak  that  he  could  not  raise 
himself  in  bed,  though  evidently  roused 
to  attempt  it  by  some  delirious  vision. 
He  was  perfectly  delirious ;  pulse  108, 
and  thready ;  lips  dry ;  teeth  covered 
with  sordes;  tongue  parched;  eyea 
languid  and  dull,  and  inexpressive; 
countenance  sunken;  bowels  relaxed; 
thirst  troublesome,  which  was  attempted 
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to  be  aUayed  by  oranges,  leinoQade» 
&c.  Ordered  to  take  oo  other  beveni^e 
than  sprinff-water,  toast  and  water,  or 
common  tea. 

R  Sode  Carbonat.  3j. 
Sp.  iF.th.  Nitrici,  3ij. 
Aq.  Mentb.   P.  Jiv.    M.  ft.  mistura. 
(Japt.  cochl.  ampl.  j.  4tftqu^ueboz&. 

23d. — Countenance  intellijrent,  and 
be  is  perfectly  collected.  He  com- 
plains of  severe  pain  beneath  the  right 
scapula,  and  from  the  right  elbow  to 
the  wrist ;  of  this  he  had  before  made 
some  mention  on  the  21st,  on  being  re> 
peatedly  questioned  (for  my  experience 
with  the  insane  has  taught  me  that 
valuable  information  may  sometimes  be 
extracted  even  from  the  very  delirious) ; 
but  yet,  in  this  case,  it  was  too  vague 
to  act  on  it;  his  bowels  continue  re- 
laxed ;  he  has  taken  some  gruel  and  tea, 
with  apparent  enjoyment :  tongue  clean, 
pulse  120. 

Coot.  Mistur.  Alkalin. 
Applicetur  parti  affectK  Empl.  LyttaB  am- 
plttm. 

25th.-— So  much  improved,  that  his 
friends  seemed  to  think  him  well;  thev 
wished,  in  short,  to  load  his  stomach 
with  solid  food  and  dtimulating  beve- 
rages, which,  of  course,  1  perempto- 
rily forbad.    Pulse  still  120. 

26th,  27th,  28lh,  29th.— Tongue 
clean.  I  now  put  him  on  a  course  of 
tonics.  A  relaxed  and  irritable  state  of 
the  bowels,  that  continued  up  to  the 
28th  or  29th,  has  been  relieved  by 
Pulv.  Ipecac.  Comp.  and  Pulv.  Rhsei. ; 
and  on  the  dd  of  May  I  left  him  well, 
though  extremely  weak.  It  will  give, 
perhaps,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
tendency  of  the  fever  I  have  just  re- 
lated, if  I  notice  another  case  that  I  was 
called  to  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  during  my  attendance  on 
Scholes,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  boys  had  been  play- fellows,  and  this 
latter,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
had  been  attacked  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  I  saw  this  youth  not  until  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  day  after  the  at- 
tack.   His  case  terminated  fatally. 

No.  III. — I  was  requested  to  see 
Harrof's  son  the  5th  September,  1830. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  severe  ty- 
phus ahove  three  weeks,  when  the 
apothecary,  who  had  attended  him  as 
well  as  the  other  boys,  refused  to  con- 
tinue his  services.  As  the  poor  lad  did 
not  die,    I    was   called   in,   two    or 


three    days    after    this,    wlueh    «a* 
about  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  tbe  di» 
ease.    I  found  him  io  a  state  oi  tbe  at* 
most  exhaustion,  scarcely  bevio|^  ijk 
power topick  bis  lips,  which  he  seeai^ 
to  attempt  whilst  I  was  ezaroiiiiii^  hla. 
He  was  supported  by  pillows  op  hid  let; 
side,  in  consequence  of  DomeroiM  ■&; 
large  ulcers  on  his  back  ;  \mtg^  droj» 
of  perspiration  were  ataodini^  oo  ^U 
face,    and    a   clammy    moiatore    i»is 
felt  on  his  l^gs;  his  cheeka  had  a  c*- 
daverous  appearance,  with  a  purple  hue; 
his  lips  were  parched,  and  covered  «xi 
a  thick  yellow  crust;  his  teeth  mt 
loaded    with  sordes,    hia    too^iie  ««* 
loaded  with  a  thick,  dry«  yeUow  cmi. 
and  he  bad  not  tbe  power  to  thns»t  k 
out.    The  blood-vessels  of  the  tmun 
adnata  were  turgid ;  great  inseDsibittv 
both  to  sound  and  light ;  be  aeemed  ewt 
to  hear  any  thing  that  was  pas^iog  ab<Nst 
bim,  and  at  noon   he   thouKht  it  va* 
«'  dark  night."  Had  l>een  rooch  troabM 
with  diarrboBa  and  very  offienaire  stools, 
and  he  had  been  nearly  constantly  At- 
lirions,  but  by  some  exertion  1  i;ot  bin 
to  comprehend  my  questions*  His  pobe 
near  1 12,  verv  compressible,  and  rather 
soft.    He  baa  been  taking  a  solution  of 
Nitras  Potasses,  and  Mistnr.  Creuce« 
cum  Tine.  Kino,  and  he  bad  been  ailuwc<i 
as  much  milk  and  butter-milk  as  be 
chose  to  take.     I  ordered  bim  to  have 
no  milk,  nor  any  acids  in  any  form,  bai 
to  take  cold  water,  toast  and  water,  or 
tea,  or  gruel,  at  his  option. 

R  Carbonat.  Sods,  Jij. 
Liq.  Ammon.  Acec.  ^. 
Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  ^viij.    M.  ft.  Mistor. 
capiat  coohl.  ampl.  j.  om.  hovA. 
R  Pulv.  Ipecac.  C.  gr.  ij.  ft.  pjolr.  post 
aingulassedea  liqaidaa  capiead. 

7th.  —  Countenance  natural ;  poise 
120 ;  tongue  nearly  clean ;  takes  a  little 
food,  and  seems  to  relish  it. 
Coat.  MisCora. 

8th.— Tongue  clean ;  polae  126;  eyes 
clear ;  takes  food  with  a  relish ;  basb«l 
a  healthy  stool ;  gets  some  sound  sleep, 
but  his  many  sorea  disturb  him. 

R  Infas.  CascarilliP,  ^Tiiss. 

Tine.  Calombe,  Jas.  M .  ft.  Mbtar. 
capiat  cochl.  ampl.  j.  AA  q.q.  bor«. 
To  have  aa  ooace  of  good  port,  or 
sherry,  two  or  three  tinea  bhIi^, 
aad  bsef-tea  or  mutton-brodi,  and  • 
little  broiled  multOB,  &c« 

10th.— Tongue  continues  perfectlv 
clean;   pulse  110;   appetite  tor  food 
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fitroDffer.  Henceforward  he  i^radaally, 
tboui^h  very  slowly,  rejraiDed  bi« 
health. 

No.  IV.  — I  was  called  to  Mrs. 
W--—  on  the  20th  April,  1829.  She  is 
a  thiDy  little,  delicate  woman,  a  mother, 
and  af^ed  about  34  years.  She  com- 
plained  of  great  debility,  severe  head- 
ache, giddiness,  so  that  she  coald 
scarcely  move  about  the  house,  had  had 
no  sound  sleep  the  preceding  ni^ht,  and 
when  she  slumbered  she  was  harassed 
by  frightful  dreams.  She  has  extreme 
thirst;  her  countenance  indicates  dis- 
tress; eyes  heavy  and  glistening; 
toni;ue  furred,  of  a  dirty  smoaky  hue, 
moist,  and  trembles  as  she  puts  it 
out.  Pulse  104;  skin  dry,  but  not  hot; 
makes  but  little  water. 

Apply  six  leeches  behind  the  ears, 
and  encourage  the  bleeding  'with  warm 
bran  poultices. 

R  Pair.  Ipecac.  3], 

Antim.Tart.  gr.  j.  M.  ft.  Emet.  quam- 
primum  samend. 

R  SobmuT.  H^drarg.  gr.  vj.  ft.  BoLh.  s.  S. 

Be  Carbonatifl  Sodee,  3ij. 
Sp.  ^ther  Nitric,  ^ss. 
Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  "^vum.  M.  ft.  Mist, 
capiat  coch.  ij.  4t&  qa&que  hork, 

2l8t. — Headache  much  less;  only 
feels  giddy  when  standing  upright; 
does  not  feel  so  weak  ;  is  not  thirsty ; 
ber  manner,  from  being  oppressed  and 
melancholy,  is  cheerful ;  eyes  still 
heavy ;  tongue  furred ;  pulse  80,  and 
more  free;  but  she  had  a  restless 
night. 

Cont.  Mistura. 

22d.-— Countenance  natural;  had 
some  sound  sleep  last  night ;  feels  no 
pain  in  the  head,  except  some  slight 
pain  at  the  back  part,  more  like  a  sore- 
ness left  by  the  previoUs  severe  pain 
than  a  regular  headache;  feels  giddy 
on  sitting  upright;  tongue  moist; 
pulse  80 ;  no  particular  thirst. 
Cont.  Mistor.  Alkal. 

26tb.— -She  is  convalescent. 

No.  V.  —  Hobson,  a  carter,  aged 
abont  40.  I  was  requested  by  his  mas- 
ter to  visit  him.  I  found  tbe  man  had 
been  ill  about  a  fortnight,  during  which 
be  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  apo- 
thecary, who  had  bled  him  freely  and 
given  him  saline  purgatives;  and  his 
master,  who,  my  patient  at  the  time, 
requested  me  to  see  him  in  consequence 
of  bis  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion, 
not  having  strength,  though  a  powerful 
man,  to  put  his  arm  out  of  bed,  &c. 


I  found  his  skin  hot  and  dry ;  his  tongne 
furred  and  of  a  smoaky  hue  in  the  cen- 
tre, red  at  the  edges,  and  moist ;  pulse 
96,  thready,  and  rather  sharp ;  coun- 
tenance haggard;  eyes  very  dull;  and 
it  appeared  to  cause  him  considera- 
ble exertion  to  attend  to  my  questions, 
which  he  seemed  but  imperfectly  to 
comprehend,  though  I  spoke  slowly, 
and  put  my  questions  in  different 
phrases.  He  evinced  some  uneasiness 
from  pressure  on  the  stomach ;  bowels 
open ;  had  been,  and  continued,  ex- 
tremely restless,  having  scarcely  slept 
for  many  days  and  nights.  Had  been  fre- 
quently delirious,  but  not  constantly  so. 

Treatment, -^To  take  water  and  slops, 
as  I  have  ordered  in  similar  cases. 

R  Sodn  Carbon.  3ij. 

Aq.  Menth.  Pip.  ^viij.  M.  ft.  Mist. 
capiat  cocbl.  ij.  4ti  q*  q.  horA. 

29th. — Pulse  60 ;  tongue  clean ;  skin 
cool,  and  all  his  manner  evinces  a  mind 
and  body  perfectly  at  ease,  though  much 
exhausted.  In  reply  to  my  question, 
be  said,  '*  I  felt  quiet  and  composed 
soon  after  I  took  the  medicine,  and  I 
have  had  more  sleep  since,  than  I  had 
during  the  whole  time  I  have  been  ill.*' 
Cont.  Mistur.  Alkal. 

October  1st — I  found  him  np  and 
sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  He  was 
very  cheerful. 

No.  VI.— Mrs.  Hobson,  the  wife  of 
the  last  patient. 

October  3d.— On  calling  to  ask  how 
her  husband  got  on,  my  attention  %vas 
directly  called  to  the  wife.  She  exhi- 
bits great  depression  of  countenance, 
and  despondency;  eyes  rather  promi- 
nent and  suffused ;  tongue  furred,  but 
moist;  skin  hot  and  dry;  pulse  100, 
and  rather  small  and  short;  complains 
of  great  debility,  that  she  can  scarcely 
move  about  the  house;  has  severe 
headache,  pains  in  her  limbs  and  back, 
nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  diminution  qf 
the  usual  quantity  of  urine ;  —  her 
bowels  are  confined,  her  nights  very 
restless,  and  when  she  dozes  she  con- 
stantly dreams  of  flying  or  swim- 
ming. "  I  think,  sir,"  she  concluded, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  have  my  husband?t 
disorder." 

R  Pttlv.  Ipecac.  9j. 

Ant.  Tart.  gr.  j.    M.  ft  Pulv.  EmeL 
Teepero  sumend. 

R  Submur.  Hydr.  gr.  iv. 
PqIv.  Jalap,  gr.  vij. 
Syr.  Rbamni,  q.s.  ft*  Bol.  horft  sonmi 
Bumend*       "  o 
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R  Sods  Carbonat,  3uj.  ft.  Pulv*  In 
Chartas,  tj.  divide,  Bomat  j.  4U  quit- 
que  hark, 

October  4th,  6  p.m. — She  met  me  at 
the  door,  as  I  was  about  to  enter,  with 
an  animated  countenance,  and  in  answer 
to  my  question  she  replied,  "  Oh,  you 
have  cured  me."  I,  however,  found  ner 
pulse  about  80/ though  natural ;  tongue 
clean;  skin  cool.  She  reported  that 
the  evacuants  had  respectively  operated 
effectually ;  that  she  had  no  headache, 
and  no  pain ;  and  that  she  slept  better^ 
though  she  had  dreamt  considerably. 

Cont.  Polv.  Sodas,  terindie. 

6th.— She  is  quite  well. 

I  could  relate  ten  or  a  dozen  more 
.  cases  of  typhus,  similar  to  those  1  have 
detailed,  that  occurred  in  this  valley  by 
the  brook  side;  but  I  think  I  may  now 
fairly  close  this  part  of  my  paper,  and 
1  may  just  obseree  that  I  have  not  lost 
a  single  case  of  typhus  when  I  have  re- 
lied on  the  use  of  alkaline  salts. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  cases, 
however,  which  I  shall  abridge  into  the 
smallest  space,  to  shew  the  effect  of  the 
alkaline  salts  in  allaying  gastric  irrita- 
tion, and  thereby  removing  delirium  and 
restoring  tranquility  to  the  mind,  and 
repose  to  the  body,  in  fever;  and  in  re- 
moving the  unhealthy  nervous  stimulus 
when  It  is  exerted  on  the  arteries  going 
to  the  head,  threatening  apoplexy. 
'^  M.  J.,  a  stout  healthy  young  woman, 
aged  23,  was  attacked  with  hysteritis  on 
the  24th  January,  1828.  The  inflam- 
matory action  was  subdued,  by  copious 
general  and  locsd  bleeding,  in  five  days. 
After,  however,  great  restlessness  and 
occasional  delirium  came  on,  with  much 
mental  irritation,  though  naturally  of  \k 
roost  mild  and  enduring  spirit.  She 
took  a  scruple  of  the  carbonas  potassse 
every  two  hours.  The  first  powaer  pro- 
cured ease  —  she  speedily  fell  asleep, 
'"  and  has  slept  mostly  since," — that  is, 
eighteen  hours  after  the  first  dose. 

February  6th,  she  was  quite  well. 
-  Paul  Jones,  engineer,  aged  about 
30,  March  29, 1829,  in  a  state  of  fnri- 
ous  delirium,  requirinir  two  men  to  hold 
him.  it  was  evident  be  had  been  drink- 
ing spirits,  and  his  friends  and  relatives, 
•who  were  present^  and  who  had  spent 
the  day  with  him,  told  me  he  had 
taken  some  rum  and  water,  as  they 
all  had,  but  hone  of  them  to  any 
excess.     The/    were    perfectly'  asto- 


nished at  his  present  stsse,  as  tfa 
man  did  not  shew  any  sympt&tmm  of  ^ 
order  till  some  time  alter  drinking  ^ 
mm  and  water,  and  all  the  oUiar  per- 
sons present  were  perfectly  sober. 
R  Sods  Cub.  3ss. 

Jolep.  GamphonB,  ^j.     M.  ft.   bscr 
statim  samend. 

The  effect  vras  immediate ;  be  had  s^:* 
sooner  swallowed  th<;  medicine  than  be 
ceased  from  struggling,  suid  very  so^>' 
after  he  spoke  rationally.  I  adri^<i 
him  to  take  the  medicine  for  the  next 
twelve  hours,  a  dose  every  four  boar?. 
The  next  morning  he  went  to  hii 
usual  work,  and  was  quite  well. 

A     highly- respectable      ^entlenaa. 
whose  wealth  enabled  him  to  como&ftd 
what  was  considered  by  the  pa  bite  tbc 
best  advice,  visited  the  metropolis,  amS, 
for  the  advantage  of  medical  aid,  took 
up  his  abode  there.    He  consalted  t 
wealthy  and  highly-pbpnlar  practitiooer, 
and  was  alarmed  l>y  the  asanrance  that 
apoplexy  hung  over  him,  and  tlut  e^ 
jftng  was  his  only  remedy.     The  poor 
gentleman  soon  knew  the  nearest  war 
to  half  the  cuppers  about  town.    At 
soon  as  he  felt  the  dreaded  giddiness 
coming  on,  he  hurried  in  alarm  to  the 
nearest  cupper,  lost  a  few  ounces  of 
blood,  and  was  relieved.    Thb  could 
not  last  long ;  he  grew  languid,  ex- 
tremely timid,  and  mentally  depress  ; 
he  felt,  he  said,  that  this  state  of  thiop 
roust  kill  liim.   He  fled  to  the  country, 
and  became'my  patient,  in  lion^ueDce 
of  an  accident.    In  my  investigatioDi 
yis  to  the  state  of  his  general  haJth,  1 
learned  this  roelancholy  tale.     I  pat 
him  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the 
carbon,  sodse,  and  I  have  never  under- 
stood that  he  has  either  been  cupped  or 
even  affected  by  giddiness  since,  so  u 
to  cause  him  any  alarm. 

Of  the  Cholera  Asphyxia,  caUed  tU 
Indian  Vholtra, 
Having  stated  in  *'  The  Times'*  of 
the  21st  ^June  last,  that  I  bad  repeatedly 
detected  acid  to  be  predominaat  m  die 
cholera  morbus  of  these  climstes,  I 
proceeded  to  infer  that  a  peculiar  mor- 
bific acid  is  the  cause  of  all  the  frijrht- 
ful  tortures  and  deaths  that  so  frequent- 
ly and  speedily  overtake  those  who 
are  attacKed  by  this  terrible  disease; 
and  I  also  concluded,  that  as  I  bad 
found  3J.  doses  of  the  carbooss  sod«, 
given  as  often  as  the  sensations  of  the  pit- 
sencc  of  acid  were  experienced— that  b, 
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two  or  tbree  timet  an  hour,  or  once  in 
two  or  three  hours — relieve  the  pains, 
and  promote  f«cal  efacuations,  1  ven- 
tured to  recommence  a  trial  of  this  me- 
dicine in  the  cholera  asphyxia ;  having, 
moreover,  reasoned  mvself  into  the  con- 
viction, from  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  various  sources, 
ihat  the  same  virus  which  produces  the 
:holera  asphyxia  is  only  an  augmented 
power  of  that  which  produces  tlie  ty- 
phus fever*,  the  various  phenomena 
iepending,  for  their  variety,  on  the 
mental  and  bodily  state  of  the  attacked ; 
•specially  on  the  state  of  the  first  pas- 
(a^es  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  in- 
'rinsic  energy  of  the  nervous  power, 
;vhich  differs  immensely  in  different  in- 
livid  uals,  and  is  not  so  readtlv  ascer- 
;ained  as  manv  seem  to  imagine;  so 
;hat  some  shall  have  only  one  or  two 
jf  the  symptoms  of  unusual  gmstrie  ir* 
Htaiion,  which  disappear  with  a  dose  of 
'hubarb  and  magnesia,  others  (as  a 
>atient  of  my  own  the  other  day)  shall 
lave  pains  of  the  bowels  and  cramp  of 
;he  limbs,  with  great  debility,  and  so 
>n  in  all  the  various  grades,  till  we  come 
0  the  unfortunate  who  seems  as  if  sud- 
lenly  poisoned,  suddenly  struck  with 
he  hand  of  death ;  besides,  the  fact  that 
.he  disease,  if  it  does  not  speedily  de- 
itroy,  generally  assumes  the  form  of 
yphus  fever,  is  another  strong  ground 
o  regard  the  cause  of  the  two  diseases 
IS  identical,  and  the  diseases  themselves 
tf  partaking  of  this  identity.  I  believe 
[  may  claim  to  be  the  first  to  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
rurative  powers  of  the  carbonate^  of 
oda  in  this  class  of  diseases.  Since 
hen  it  has  been  put  to  the  test ;  and  of 
ts  efficacy  we  have  some  information  in 
he  following  cases,  extracted  from  the 
Medical  Gazette  of  January  7,  1832  f. 
In  conclusion  I  will  observe,  that  the 
Jkaline  salts,  being  carbonates,  appear 
o  exert  a  very  peculiar  power  in  allay- 
ng  gastric  irritation  ;  more  so  in  some 
lases  than  opium,  or  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine, or  effervescing  draughts,  or  ni- 
ne acid  ;^<»ses  of  which  I  should  have 
idduced,  had  not  my   paper    already 


«  See  Ur.  Searie**  remirln  on  the  connexion 
«tween  Cholera  and  Ferer,  and  alio  Or.  HoU 
•rook'ff,  in  the  Medical  Oasette,  January  7,  18S3} 
«c1dea  many  othen,  in  other  parta  of  the  aame 
rork. 

t  We  oiuat  content  onraelTes  with  referring  to 
be  cases  I  It  Is  annecessary  to  reprint  what  we 
ubli»hed  ao  lately.— £d.  Oab. 

2-21.— IX. 


trespassed  too  much  on  yoorveiy  vitf»» 
able  journal.  Again:  except  with  eme« 
tics,  there  is  scarcely  any  medicine 
that  the  alkaline  salts  may  not  be  com- 
bined with.  Of  the  mooe  of  treatuig 
cholera  asphyxia  in  its  various  stages, 
the  reader  need  not  be  informed  that 
it  is  no  part  of  ray  design.  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  make  it  desirable 
that  those  gentlemen  who  have  tried  the 
alkaline  sails  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
would  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  parti- 
culars to  the  public.  Have  any  pa^ 
tients  afflicted  with  cholera  asphyxia 
died  where  the  carbonas  sodse  has  had  a 
fair  trial  ? 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Paul  Slape  Knight* 


DR.  HOPE  ON  THE  I'ATHOLOGY  OF 
CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  and  ex- 

Eectations  of  many  of  the  profession,  I 
Lst  week  forwarded  you  an  account  of 
the  twenty-nine  cases  of  mild  cbolefa 
recently  under  my  care  in  the  St.  Mary- 
le-Bone  Infirmary.  Though  it  was  not 
my  wish  or  intention  to  have  appeared 
in  your  pages,  or  elsewhere,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  of  the  present 
epidemic,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  place  at 
your  disposal  the  following  corollary  of 
cases,  because,  taken  in  connexion  with 
those  of  the  children  already  described, 
they  form,  so  far  as  my  reading  and  ob- 
servation enable  me  to  judge,  the  most 
complete  commentary  on  the  pathology 
of  cholera  that  can  be  desired. 

Case  I.— A  girl,  ten  years  old,  had 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  ail 
the  other  symptoms  of  malignant  cho- 
lera, in  their  most  characteristic  form, 
and  died  in  twelve  hours. 

Sectio,  six  houn  post-mortem, — Fx- 
<erior.— Eyes  deeply  sunk,  encircled  by 
a  livid  areola ;  features  shrunk,  as  from 
extreme  emaciation ;  complexion  duskv; 
hands  and  feet  livid,  palms  sh/ivelled ; 
fingers  drawn  in ;  mammary  veins  full, 
/flnv^y  universally  of  a  rather  deep  violet 
colour,  especially  below,  but  without 
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tAdaveric  engorgement ;  pleura  of  same 
coloar;  Heart,  coronary  veins  much 
fforj^ed,  rigfht  cavities  distended,  with 
liquid  black  blood>  left  ventricle  and 
aorta  conttuned  the  same;  Uver  more 
^ri^ed  than  natural;  ^ulUbiadder  not 
quite  full,  muddy  green  colour,  thick 
hlack  blood,  like  treacle,  oozed  from 
the  vena  ports  and  cava ;  tmall  iiUeS' 
tinet,  externally  of  a  pink  hue,  tra* 
▼ersed,  especially  in  the  jejunum,  by 
transverse  rugous  streaks,  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  corresponding  with  the  tract*  of 
the  valvulsd  conniventes  $  substance  of 
the  intestines  thickened,  peritoneal  coat 
▼iscid  and  sticky*,  surface  flattened 
from  loss  of  resihenoe ;  Mtomaeh,  a  thick 
layer  of  greyish  slime  overspread  iu 
sur&ce,  which  was  reddish  and  soft; 
contents  were  a  greyish  liquid,  with 
slime.  The  first  three  inches  of  the 
duodenum  were  palish,  but,  from  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  rectum,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  of  a  deep  pink  hue, 
and  turgid,  from  minute  vascularity,  the 
•colour  amounting,  in  the  jejunum,  to 
light  red,  and  over  the  last  six  inches  of 
the  ileum  to  deep  red.  Throughout  the 
whole  canal  the.  isolated  glands  were  re- 
markably developed,  bejng,  in  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum,  larger  than  mus- 
tard seeds,  and  thickly  disseminated, 
rather  smaller  and  more  scattered  in  the 
ileum,  and  in  the  i^reat  intestines  large 
and  numerous  again.  Here  also  some 
of  the  congregated  glands  (patches  of 
Peyer)  were  enlarged,  and  prominent. 
The  whole  villous  surface  of  the  canal 
was  overspread  with  a  thick  layer  of  te- 
nacious, adherent,  slimy  mucus,  tinged 
yellow,  with  bile  over  two  inches  of  the 
duodenum.  The  contents  of  the  duo- 
deiium  were,  a  little  fluid,  like  gruel; 
the  same  in  the  upper  third  of  the  jeju- 
num :  iu  the  two  lower  thirds  was  a  fluid 
resembling  half-boiled  white  of  egjg, 
which  became  thinner,  more  abundant, 
and  more^  opaque,  on  descending,  and 
this  continued  throughout  the  ileum, 
fctill  becoming  thiimer  and  more  abun- 
dant. Near  the  colon  it  was  as  thin  as 
rice-gruel,,  and  contained  a  floating  in- 
termixture of  small  opaque  flakes.  The 
same  fluid  existed  in  abundance  in  the 
colon,  except  at  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
the  calibre  of  which  was  obliterated  by 


*  This  character  existed  eqnaUy  in  the  girl,  who 
died  in  the  Mary-le-bone  Ibfinnerjr,  and  in  the 
boy  in  Jamee  Street.  It  it  preliuilaary  to  the 
cnuvion  of  lymph  on  Berouerocmbranee. 


contraction ;  odour  peottliailj  i 
oppressive ;  no  fce4»l  Hceot  or  aattcr  i 
biadder  empty,  size  of  a  ^loadl  iaiteErJ 
fig:  no  appreciable  alleradon  of  tk\ 
abdominal  ganglia,  or  nerves. 

Signed  by  four  physieiana,  iaclsu^ 
M.  Auzoux,  and  three  aurgeons. 

Case  II.-^A  female  aet.  dO,  in  tir 
Alary-le-Bone  InfirmarY,  had  vtolcs: 
vomiting  andrpuiging,  wUb  atf  tbeot^ 
characteristic  symptoms  of  mwiigtsiat 
cholera  la  an  aggravated  fora,  aad  iM 
in  10  boBrs. 

S^tio,  nineiten  hours  mfhr  diotk.^ 
jfolmor.*F- Features  exiremdv  snsk, 
hands  shrivelled— contracted,  teex  «e^^ 
fihrivelled,  extended  by  spaains;  &uU 
livid,  mammary  veins  gorged,  imagi  em- 
physematout— prominent,  bullae  aslsr:^ 
as  nutSf  no  unusual  eogor)geiDeat ;  f- 
ronanf  veins  congested,  heart  bypcrtrr* 
phous,  and  fatty,  three  valves  ifisea^cd^ 
all  the  cavities,  and  also  the  OQria,  cos- 
tained  thin  black  blood,  the  right  »k&* 
being  goiged.  In  the  ri^bt  venthcif 
were  two  small  amber-coloured  cosfuls. 
Some  black  blood  in  the  pulaunuuy  sr- 
tery,  which  was  dilated  to  doable;  iinr 
not  materially  altered,  gali  bladder  oal) 
half  full,  bile  natural. 

Exter'wr  of  Intestines. --^Stomaeh  ex- 
hibited increased  straggling  vascuUrit}. 
colon  pale,  in  parts  distended — in  otho^ 
contracted  to  the  circumference  o;  a 
finger.  Snudl  intestiues  universally  «^ 
deep  pink  colour,  with  transverse  mi 
streaks,  following  the  lines  of  the  ral- 
vulffi  conniventes,  especially  in  the  jqs- 
num.    Surface  flattened. 

Interior  of  Intestines, — Stamath  coo- 
tained  water,  with  much  slime,  iavolvltf 
powder  of  mustard.  A  thick  coat  ol 
adherent  slime  overspread,  the  mucviB 
membrane,  which  was  universally  us- 
mellated,  and  red  iu  several  exteosive 
patches ;  pylorus  thickened,  calibre  of 
the  first  half-inch  of  the  duodenum  ob^ 
literated  by  contraction ;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  I  he  duodenum  and  jejunum  of 
deep  pink  hue,  with  turgidity,  from  mi- 
nute vascular  injection,  ratheV  paler  pi&k 
throughout  the  ileum,  smd  a  bW 
throughout  tl^e  colon ;.  a  few.  isolsiai 
glands  slightly  enlarged  in  the  duodeoum 
—not  elsewhere ;  a  thick  layer  of  tena- 
cious slime  adhered  to  the  whole  mo- 
eons  surface.  Duodenum  and  jejanun 
contained  much  fluid,  like  thick  gruel, 
tinged  pink:  the  ileum  contained  s 
matter  resembling  half-boiled  white  of 
egg,  with  much  Uiin»  colourless,  ri«. 
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Itriiel  fliud.  The  Istter  floid  existed  in 
ftbondtnce  id  the  colon.  Calibre  of  the 
ligmoid  flexure  almost  obliterated  by 
cootraction.  No  fesoal  matter  or  scents 
hut  a  sweet  oppressive  odonr.  Bladder 
irontracted  to  the  sice  of  a  flattened  Gg. 
Signed  by  four  physicians  and 
two  surgeons. 

On  comparing  these  dissections  with 
^faat  of  the  child  who  died  in  Mary.le- 
^one  Infirmary  •,  it  will  l)e  perceived 
(hat  they  are  essentially  identical. 

Thus  the  history  of  cholera,  from  its 
mildest  to  its  most  malignant  form.  Is 
complete;  all  the  intermediate  links 
Mmt  filled  up.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
ehildren  who  recovered,  several,  on  ad^ 
mission,  presented  very  slight  symp- 
toms; yet,  from  blood-letting  being 
tardily  or  inadequately  performed,  they 
fell  into  a  state  equalW  perilous  with 
that  which  existed  on  admission  in  the 
shild  who  died.  This  child,  who  did  not 
from  the  first  present  ail  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  malignant  cholera, 
sxhibitecf,  on  dissection,  precisely  the 
lame  morbid  appearances  as  another 
!hild  (Case  I.)  who  did  present  all  the 
characteristic  symptoms;  and  the  ap- 
)earances  in  both  were,  with  one  ex- 
:eption,  identical  with  those  of  the  aged 
-emale  (Case  II.),  who  also  was  affected 
vith  the  disease  in  its  malignant  form. 
The  exceptioo  consisted  in  the  minor 
legree  of  glandular  development  in  the 
atter  case  $  a  circumstance  proliably 
^nnected  with  the  age  of  the  patient, 
18  the  development  seems  to  be  more 
narked  in  children. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  disease,  whe- 
hcr  *«  mild"  or  •*  malignant,'^  is  the 
tame  in  its  intimate  nature,  and  different 
mly  in  degree.  It  follows,  also,  by  an 
Kiualltr  rigid  deduction  from  facts,  that 
lie  affection  is  primitively  and  essen- 
ially  of  an  inflammatory  kind;  for  ih 
^  children  tbe  symptoms  were  dis- 
:ineilv  phlogistic,  and  they  yielded  to 
intipniogistte  treatment.  In  the  one 
hat  diedf  and  who  had  presented  the 
phlogistic  symptoms  in  question,  the 
>ostmortem  appcArances  corresponded 
vith  those  exhibited  in  the  malignant 
ra«es ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
n  the  latter  tbe  appearances  originated 

*  Vide  Med.  Oaa.  March  10, 1883,  p.  88S,  where 
br  ••  freih,"  read  *•  thick.'*  Tbe  name  of  Mr. 
(TAVFORD.  SoifeoB  to  the  Inamimrx,  who  wm 
tresent  at  thedlaiecUoa,  w«  accldcoteUyomiUed. 


in  the  same  cause.  The  charactei-  oF 
the  appearances  themselves  supplies  a 
further  argument,  since  they  are  such 
as  conation  is  wholly  incapable  of 
producing :  inflammation  alone  can  ac.> 
count  for  them.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  cases,  especially  those  of 
very  sudden  death,  in  which  no  increased 
intestinal  vascularity  exists;  in  which 
nothing  more  is  to  be  found  than  the 
characteristic ^tti^  contents  of  the  canal. 
Still,  as  these  contents  have,  under  more 
intelligible  circumstances,  been  traced 
to  an  inflammatory  cause,  the  evidence 
which  they  afford'  is  scarcely  less  con- 
clusive ;  ihej  are  vestiges,  and  therefore 
proofs  of  inflammation,  in  the  same  way 
that  recent  Ivmph  effused  on  a  serous 
membrane  (though  unaccompanied,  as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  with  the 
slightest  discernible  vascularity ;  though 
the  membrane  be  even  paler  than  natu- 
ral, as  we  sometimes  find  it)  affords  a 
positive  indication  of  antecedent  inflam- 
matory action. 

Which,  it  may  next  be  inquired,  is  the 
first  in  the  series  of  morbid  actions  P  Is 
the  impression  on  the  nervous  svstem, 
or  the  affection  of  tbe  botvels?'  The 
cases  of  death  within  a  few  hours,  and 
even  within  a  few  minutes,  appear  to 
afford  so  stroog  evidence  of  the  former, 
that  to  doubt  it  would  at  first  siirbt  seem 
rash.  * 

Yet  a  close  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances leads  to  the  opposite  opinion. 
8opposiug,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  primary  impression  is  on  the 
nervous^  system,  its  immediate  conse- 
quence is,  a  retardation,  verging  on  sus- 
pension, of  tbe  circulation,  with  a  con- 
gestion of  the  great  vessels  and  internal 
organs.  But  congestion  is  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  account  for  the  intestinal 
changed;  for  the  minute,  homogeneous 
capillary  injection,  the  thickening,  the 
glandular  development,  and  the  extra- 
ordiuary  secretions.  A  mere  straining, 
or  infiltration,  from  gorged  vessels, 
never  yet  produced  changes  of  this  de- 
scription—a fact  too  familiar  to  every 
experienced  morbid  anatomist  to  reqcire 
insisting  upon.  On  this  view,  then,  the 
disease  could  not  be  produced.  Let  us 
examine  the  other*— that  entertained  by 
Dupuytren.  An  Individual  may  expe- 
rience a  stitch  in  bis  ribs,  and  a  shiver- 
iuf  at  the  same  moment.  Thus  the  first 
evidence  of  an  acute  pleurisy  is  simulta- 
neous with  the  complete  eslablishmeot 
of  the  disease.    Why  may  not  an  intes- 
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tinal  hiflammaCion  supervene  wilh  equal 
celerity?  Soppostnjjf  the  attack  to  be 
smart,  the  patient  may  sink  at  once 
under  the  first  nervous  shock ;  for  we 
must  recollect  that,  in  this  disease,  not 
a  part,  bat  the  whole  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  affected «  and  that  the  canal  is 
in  connexion  with  almost  the  whole  of 
the  gani^lionic  nervous  system.  When, 
then,  we  reca'l  to  mind  the  nervous  de- 
pression connected  with  an  ordinary 
l^astro-enteritis,  and  still  more  the 
overpoweriojT  exhaustion  and  faintoess 
familiar  to  the  personal  experience  of 
most  persons,  as  resulting  from  so  slight 
a  cause  as  a  twinge  of  colic,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  a  purgative,  we  can  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  what  that  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system  must  be 
which  proceeds  from  a  violent  in6am. 
matory  irritation  of  the  whole  tract  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  Hupposin^  a  pa- 
tient to  be  carried  off  by  this  first  shock, 
we  should  not  expect  to  find,  on  diesec- 
tiun,  well  characterized  vestiges  nf  in- 
flammation, fur  the  process  tending  to 
r produce  them  has  been  intercepted  in 
imine.  I  recently  attended  a  case  of 
pericarditis,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  fatal  in  24  hours.  The  vestiges, 
though  unequivocal  from  their  nature, 
were  almost  inappreciably  slight.  Thus, 
then,  would  I  venture  to  explain  those 
cases  in  which  death  is  so  sudden  as  to 
breed  the  idea  that  the  fatal  impression 
is  primarily  on  the  nervous  system. 

In  more  protracted  cases,  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  epigastric 
burning  and  pain,  generally  precede  any 
appalling  degree  of  nervous  collapse. 
In  such  we  should  expect  to  find,  and 
accotdingly  we  do  find,  marked  vestiges 
of  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
cases  above  detailed. 

^  Admitting  the  nervous  shock  to'ori- 
giiiate  in  abdominal  irritation,  it  be^ 
comes  intelligible  why  the  ganglionic 
system  alone^  is  affected ;  which  is  not 
so  obvious  on  the  doctrine  that  the  dis- 
ease commences  with  a  primary  impres- 
sion on  Che  nervous  system. 

If  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  cho- 
lera be  corrert,  ics  application  to  the 
treatment  is  too  simple  to  require  ex- 
planation. Free  bleeding,  already  found 
so  effectual  in  tlie  early  stages,  should 
nut  be  confined  to  the  arm,  but  a  large 
number  of  leeches  also,  with  the  usual 
fomentations,  &c«  should  be  applied  to 
the  epigastrium  and  abdomen,  internal 
tCimuli  should  be  avoided  to  the  utmost. 


Bifiom  dcjcetbtts  are  rather  the  lad 
than  the  cause  of  the  aolution  of  tbed 
ease.  As  the  liver  is  one  of  the  org* 
most  susceptible  of  conireation,  so  ii 
one  of  the  last  to  recover  from 
When,  therefore,  a  freeezcretiimof  hi 
shews  that  it  has  resaoaed  its  f  anctio 
we  may  presume  that  the  disease  h 
come  to  a  crisis.  With  the  view  of  si 
mulating  and  disgorging  the  oqi^an,  i; 
lomel  should  be  given,  aa  bein^  by  h 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  pai 
pose. 

When  the  intestinal  lesions  are  greii 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  in  the  abor\ 
cases,  and  the  patient  has  sunk  is:^ 
decided  collapse,  he  nmst,  aa  it  appor 
to  me,  inevitably  die ;  for,  aa  the  cas» 
is  constantly  in  operatioo  to  regeBCfH: 
the  collapse,  the  nervous  system,  thoon 
temporarily  roused,  cannot  be  msic- 
tained  in  an  active  state  for  st  snficie:; 
period  to  allow  of  the  oeeessaiy  repan- 
tive  process  through  the  medium  ci 
sufficiently  energetic  means.  Heace 
the  paramount  imporUnoe  of  inrappliu 
with  the  disease  in  the  first  momenU  c: 
its  existence. 

The  question  whether  the  osalady  be 
imported  or  indigenous,  appears  to  but 
created  much  superfluoas  disceptaduL 
What  difficulty  should  there  be  in  cos- 
ceding  to  the  advocates  uf  the  former 
opinion  that  it  has  already  existed  is 
this  country,  at  Clapham,  at    Leed$. 
perhaps  in  the  experience  of  sevenl 
private  practitioners,  and  that  the  piv- 
sent  epidemic  is  nothing  more  than  tbc 
extensive  prevalence  of  what,  is  the 
above  cases,  existed  only  sporadically.' 
This  does  not  make  the  disease  lea 
cholera^less  an  extremelv  violent  sai 
fatal  malady :  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be 
an  ordinary  gastro-eoteritic  fever-4S 
opinion  which  has  refuted  itself;  nor 
does  it  decidedly  prove  any  thiag  eiiker 
for  or  ligainst  its  conugiotu  nature. 
1  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

4.  Hors,  M  J),     j 

13,  Lower  Seymqiir-rtrtti,  *     I 

Wedne«cUy,  Much  14,  1882. 


MELCENA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  MtdM 
Gmx€tte, 
Sir, 
In  a  lecture  on  Melcnia,  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,   as  reported  in  yonr  joumtl  of 
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^hruary  I81I1,  that  distiniruiBhed  pliy- 
cian  it  stated  to  have  said,  *'  I  think 
lat  tvhen  these  discharges  talce  place 
'om  the  alimentary  canal,  that,  at  any 
&te,  they  are  blood  which  has  undergone 

certain  change."  He  does  not  ad- 
ance  any  reasons  for  entertairing  this 
pinion,  unless  the  following  may  be 
oiisidereil  as  such :— "  It  is  admirably 
emedied  by  small  and  frequent  doses 
f  oil  of  turpentine.^Mf  Hkehamorrhage 
rom  these  parts  ;"  and  that  *'  persons 
re  exceedingly  exhausted  by  this  ditt* 
harge." 

Had  this  come  from  a  person  less  de- 
ervedly  eminent,  I  should  have  con- 
idered  any  remarks  on  it  unnecessary ; 
lut  an  error,  if  such  it  be,  in  pathology, 
anctioned  by  such  an  authority,  cannot 
lUt  lead  to  injurious  mistakes  in  prac* 
ice. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  pages  with  any 
ipeculative  opinions  of  mine,  but  give 
he  particulars  of  a  severe  case  of  Me- 
oena  which  came  under  my  notice  about 
ive  years  since. 

John  Edmonds,  a  labourer,  in  the 
[>rime  of  life,  generally  of  robust  health, 
tiad  for  a  few  days  felt  but  little  desire 
for  food ;  still  he  followed  his  employ- 
ment, until,  rising  in  the  mornings  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  a  profuse  vo- 
miting and  purging,  of  a  tenacious  semi- 
liquid  substance  of  a  reddisb-black 
colour,  which  he  and  his  attendants 
LH>nsidered  to  be  grumous  blood.  Of 
tbia  matter  he  continued  for  several 
days  and  nights  in  succession  to  evacu- 
ate immense  ouantities ;  the  first  two 
days  respectively  not  les^,  1  should  say, 
than  two  gallons.  When  poured  from 
a  white  vessel  it  left  a  reddish  tinge, 
but  when  seen  in  a  mass,  this  tinge  was 
scarcely  perceptible. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  evacu- 
ating this  matter  which  was  not  unob- 
served  by  the  patient— namely,  that 
both  the  vomiting  and  purging  were  of 
a  passive  description,,  and  called  for  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient;  on  ex- 
periencing a  sensation  of  fulness,  be 
had  only,  as  it  Were,  to  allow  its  escape. 

Whilst  this  matter  continued  to  be 
passed,  the  symptoms  were  not  at  any 
time  varied;  with  an  almost  over- 
powering feeling  of  lassitude,  the  pultte 
was  full  and  son,  but  unnaturally  slow ; 
the  tongue  %vas  moist  and  not  loaded, 
but  of  a  dirty-white  colour.  A  dis- 
tressing ehtu9e  pain  in  the  bead,  which 
almost  prevented  his  raieiog  it  from 


the  pillow;  it'  seemed,  he  said,  as 
though  '*  a  weight  were  on  it."  The 
alidomen  full  and  soft ;  not  in  the  least 
uneasy  or  painful  on  pressure.  liespi- 
ratiou  natural ;  the  surface  of  the  body 
of  low  temperature,  and  its  colour  not 
unlike  that  which  attends  a  severe  case 
of  chlorosis. 

Blisters  were  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck ;  calomel  combined  with  opium 
administered,  together  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  roses ;  but 
no  ttimulantt  or  tonics  were  allowed. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  these  symptoms 
underwent  a  complete  change ;  the  sys- 
tem appeared  to  have  been  relieved 
by  a  sedative  power  which  had  in- 
fluenced all  its  functions.  The  tempe- 
rature was  now  above  the  standard  of 
health  ;  the  pulse  bharp  and  quick ;  the 
pain  in  the  head  very  acute  and  lanci- 
nating, with  iutolerancc  of  sound ;  and 
if  he  stepped  incautiously,  or  struck  his 
foot,  the  ctmcussion  obliged  him  to 
press  his  head  with  both  hands. 

These  symptoms  continued,  more  or 
less  violent,  for  several  weeks,  and  were 
eventually  removed  by  a  strict  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  assisted  by  frequent 
general  bleedings,  and  other  suitable 
remedies.  As  may  be  expected  from 
the  symptoms  enumerated  above,  the 
blood  was  greatly  bu0ed  and  cupped. 
The  patient's  recovery  was  perfect  and 
permanent;  be  had  never  previously 
suffered  from  either  biliary  or  dyajieptio 
symptoms. 

Both  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
was  evacuated  in  this  case  and  the  treat- 
ment which  was  adopted,  preclude  my 
embracing  the  pathological  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  the  learned  Professor.  Had 
the  matter  been  bloody  it  is  clear  the 
patient  most  have  died,  and  the  treat- 
ment  would  have  facilitated  this  fatal 
termination  of  the  case.  I  considered 
then,  and  I  still  firmly  entertain  the  be- 
lief, that  the  natter  consisted  of  vitiated 
secretions,  not  only  from  the  liver,  but 
also  from  the  whole  secreting  surf  ace. of 
the  intestines,  mixed  with  a  sulhciency 
of  biood  to  give  it  that  red  hue  which 
was  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  probably  was  thrown  off  by 
the  liver  awl  spleen,  in  attempting  to  re- 
move a  state  of  venous  congestion  con- 
sequent to  their  interrupted  healthy 
functions.    • 

Should  this  reach  the  eye.  of  Dr. 
Elliotson,  1  know  he  will  give  me  credit 
fur  having  made  these  remarks  wi^U  the 
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best  inteotions ;  and,  1  may  add,  thai  I 
tball  feel  f^rateftil  to  him,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  if  it  can  be  shewn  thai  1 
am  in  error. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Yoar  obedient  sertant. 

Jambs  Husb. 

ClaeTe  Cottag«.  Tattoii,.Briftol« 
February  3S,  18S2. 


FRACTURE  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette, 

Sir, 
Having  had  an  opportunity  during  the 
last  six  months  ot  seeing  many  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  forearm,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  put  into  practice  the  mode  of 
treatment  usuallv  recommended  and 
adopted.  Shoolcf  the  foBotving  obser- 
vations upon  the  treatment  of  such 
fractures  appear  to  you  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  useful  journal,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 

1  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Lonsdalb, 

2d  Boase-Sorceoo. 
Mlddlesez-HMtpltal, 
Feb.  291b,  183S. 

The  position  generally  adopted  for 

S lacing  a  fractured  forearm  in,  is  that 
etween  pronation  and  supination,  the 
palm  of  the  hand  being  turned  towards 
the  chest  Now  if  the  splints  are  ap- 
plied to  the  arm  while  in  this  position, 
when  the  bone  unites  it  will  almost 
always  be  fonnd  that  the  hand  cannot 
be  perfectly  supinated ;  for  this  reason— 
the  lower  portion  of  the  radius  being 
carried  with  the  hand,  when  it  is  placed 
with  the  palm  tamed  towards  the  chest, 
is  in  the  position  between  pronation 
and  snpination ;  while  the  npper  por<> 
tion,  not  following  it,  remains  in  the 
state  of  perfect  supination.  It  is  ob» 
vious,  that  if  the  two  portions  of  bone 
unite  in  this  position,  the  hand  can  never 
hereafter  be  perfectly  supinated,  becaoae 
the  portion  of  bone  upon  which  the  mo- 
tion of  supination  depends,  is  svpinatcd 
to  the  utmost,  and,  conseqnently«  can- 
not  carry  the  band  farther  into  the 
state  of  supination  than  it  already  ia. 
Sir  Charies  fiell,  in  his  «« Operative 
Surgery,"  says,  speakinjf  of  the  hand 
being  allowed  to  fall  into  pronation. 


•Mtwillbemnifeat^  nttkeoHBotiw 
that  if  the  bones  be  allowed  to  fCMHi  m 
this  position,  a  great  incfpilBr  cbQ« 
most  be  formed  belwisc  Hm  «a4e  of  the 
bones,  and  that  when  ther  ave  ths 
fixed  together,  the  hand  will  bo  loofff 
be  capable  of  supioatioo.''  I  roocsiw 
that  the  only  way  to  inaore  tke  fatsR 
motion  of  perfect  snpinniioa,  is  so  is 
fix  the  lower  portaon  of  tlie  radiM  i^ 
iu  degree  of  svpination  coiiespood  witk 
that  of  the  npper  portion*  Nov  dui  ii 
certainly  not  done  by  plociia|r  the  haoi 
with  the  palm  towards  the  ehwi,  he- 
eaase,  as  I  said,  the  loiter  ipofte  sf 
the  bone  n  then  between  prnMiiin  mk 
supination,  while  the  vpper  ia  In  fm- 
fect  svpination.  By  oAoptiBg  ihcMU 
lowing  position  for  the  aM»  tSia  c^  is 
prevented.  Before  applvioit  tke  spfiatK 
let  the  band  be  broogfat  nto  tbo  fatf 
state  of  sopinatioA ;  and  wUo  in  tho 
position,  lay  it  on  a  apliot  nkotf  iht 
width  of  tho  forearm,  r¥tf  oiling  oodv^ 
neath  from  the  back  of  the  ~ 
the  elbow;  then  fix  it  to*  tho 
this  positioB,  with  a  bonrtnm 
from  the  fingers  opwarda.  Still  keip- 
ittff  the  hand  sopinated,  left  aaote 
splint  be  applied,  extco^b^  froa  ikt 
palm  of  the  hand  or  fingcn  «y  U  tk 
bend  of  the  elbow,  and  brood 
lie  on  the  fieshy  part  of  the  t& 
will  then  prevent  any  tendency  to 
tion.  Another  baiMage  ahonfal 
firmly  apirfied  over  both  the  eg 

keepmg  the  forearm  completdy ^ 

ed  between  them.  If  thesplintonte 
fixed  at  the  band  and  elbow,  no 
tion  can  now  take  ploee.  Tho 
tage  of  this  positioo  ia»  that  when  t>r 
bones  «nlte»  the  hand  will  alwndy  he  ■ 
perfect  eopinatioB,  and  only  hnoo  to  n- 
gain  the  motion  of  prooatif  iho  haac 
which  will  soon  bo  got  wha  Che  am 
comes  to  be  nacd.  When  the  ap&oe 
ore  applied,  and  the  nras  pna  io  ift 
sling,  thepalm  of  the  hand,  inafsod  ^ 
being  towarda  the  cheat,  ia  tnesed  ^ 
wards.  The  poaitioo  giioa  the  p»> 
tient  no  tnconvenieoco. 

Of  the  advantaget  of  pUeinc  t^ 
forearm  in  perfect  anpination  hefiiQiy' 
plying  the  eplints,  1  an  convinced;  » 
m  the  caaea  in  which  I  have  tfiod  it.  tk 
motion  of  sopinatioo  and  ptnotian  hs^ 
always  been  perfect  afterwords  ^  witf 
.iniboee  cases  where  the  ordianfy  pao- 
tion  is  adopted,  there  b  generally  smt 
or  less  locnpability  to  biiaif  thcbm^ 
into  perfect  fapioaiioa.  ^ 
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THE  "  NO  CHOLERA"  CRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medictd 
Gazette. 

Sir, 
%T  a  tiqae  like  the  present,  when  a  man 
9  beld  up  to  public  observation  and  ri- 
licule  if  he  fearlessly  advance  bis  opi- 
lions— when '  the  press  is  almost  at  its 
icm^  of  venality,  and  the  mind  of  the 
iublic  directed  by  sucii  biassed  aocl  un* 
principled  rnlera,  1,  as  an  humble  indi- 
iridual,  hm  induced  to  look  to  you  for 
i  corner  in  your  valuable  journal,  open 
.Hjually  to  all  parties,  and  the  organ  of 
lone. 

I1ie  subject  of  cholera  is  bruited 
vhcrever  we  go,  and  almost  daily  a 
nedical  man's  opinion  is  required  as  to 
.he  momentous  question.  I  confess, 
ike  many  of  my  brethren,  I  am  at  a  loss 
:o  reply.  If  I  say  what  I  think,  that 
:holera  exists  in  London,  I  am  de- 
noilnced  as  an  unprincipled  monster- 
is  one  who  i  J  to  profit  l>y  itsexistfence-^ 
probably  oonoetted  with  those  to  whom 
inch  "  enormous  stipends'*  are  granted; 
iut  if  I  say,  no  disease  exists  in  the 
Tietropolis— that  this  is  an  idle  rumour; 
(hen  what  will  truth  and  conscience  say  ? 
Doubtless  the  public  journals  are  in- 
Suenced  by  proper  motives  when  they 
iiigmatize  us  as  a  body,  pointing  us  out 
19  sordidly  promulgating  opinions  in 
>rder  to  reap  some  extraordinary  bene- 
it^-when  they  publish  signatures  to  pe^ 
itions  afterwards  altered  in  a  few  of 
iieir  details,  and  when  they  will  hear 
}tit  one  side  of  the  question. 

Now,  fir,  allow  me  to  ask  these  wor- 
hies,  who  think  themselves  qualified  to 
egislateupon  reform,  cholera,  coata- 
rion,  or,  in  fact,  upon  all  subjects,  how- 
ever important,  who  should  be  the 
>roper  judges  of  these  things  ?  Is  the 
jhysician  questioned  as  to  military 
aws,  or  the  soUifer  upon  those  connect- 
>d  with  physic  ?  Or  again,  is  a  lawyer 
i  proper  person  to  consult  in  theatrical 
natters,  or  a  tragedian  as  to  the  merits 
)f  a  picture?  But  every  one  now-a- 
!ays  thinks  he  understands  all  profes- 
iious,  unmindful  of  the  good  old  pr^- 
;cpt,  "  Ne  gutor  ultra  erevidam," 

Again,  sir,  I  should  like  to  be  told 
low  these  ••  immense  profits"  are  to 
iccrue  to  medical  men,  not  reconciling 
irbat  is  really  the  case  with  what  u  erro- 
leously  stated.  I  have  beard  of,  and 
(now,  medical  men,  who  are  told  they 
uust  not  attend  cholera  patients,  upon 


palti  of  dismisaal  from  this  or  tJiat  fa«- 
mily;  and  when  the  disease  gains- 
ground,  many  families  wilt"  leave  the- 
infected  city.  But,  supposing  the  ma^ 
lady  did  rage  ejttensively,  would  its  vic- 
tims be  found  among  the  rich,  the  mid- 
dling, or  even  the  respectable  of  the- 
lower  classes?  Brobibly  not;  at  all 
eventa,  not  so  generally^  as  to  be  of  any 
importance  to  the  medical  man.  There 
must,  however,  be  some  who  receive 
salaries  for  their  exertions  in  the  public 
cause ;  and  who  are  thejr  ?  Why,  it  is- 
those  praiseworthy  individuals  who,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  duties,  are  daily 
employing  themselves  in  endeavouring' 
to  mitigate  the  disease — who  superin- 
tend the  exertions  of  those  no  less 
praiseworthy  men  whose  occupation  it  i^ 
to  visit  the  poor — who  frequent  the 
hovels  and  habitations  of  the  (but  for 
them)  neglected  poor;  whose  salaries 
are  scarce  suflScient  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  even  the  outward  appearance^ 
of  their  station  in  life.  It  is  these  men 
that  the  foul  pen  of  slander  attacks,  as 
if  it  grudged  the  poor  the  consolation  or 
^ledical  aid,  and  denied  our  professioa 
the  credit  due  to  our  good  intentions. 
Is  it  that  thev  wish  us  to  do  every  thing^ 
for  fame,  wbich,  by  the  bve,  goesverv 
little  way  in  these  days  ?  Alas  1 1  blusL 
for  my  country,  when  )  call  to  mind 
that  its  prominent  qualities  are  selfish- 
ness and  ingratitude.  In  our  sister- 
country,  are  the  authorities  called  t(^ 
account  for  their  unnecessary  care  in. 
appointing  a  surgeon  to  every  street,  or- 
is the  profession,  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
derision  ? 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  in- 
timidate the  minds  of  men ;  this  is  no- 
less  a  crime  than  to  place  them  off  their 
guard,  as  it  were,  in  dangerous  quies- 
cence.   I  should  like  to  know,  from  the 
authorities  above  alluded  to,  how  it  \tt 
that  the  English  cholera  is  never  prev». 
lent  at  this  season ;  and  to  remind  them, 
that  the  symptoms  of  that  now  preva- 
lent agree  with  those  of  the  disease  rag^ 
ine  in  Sunderland,  which  corresponded 
with  that  on  the  continent,  which  was 
nearly  identical  with  the  cholera  or 
India. 

When  the  disease  was  in  India  it  was- 
cholera,  when  in  Russia  and  Poland  it 
was  the  same,  and  the  justice  of  quaran* 
tine  laws  allowed.  It*  however  arrived 
.in  Sunderland,  and  after  a  time  was  re- 
cognized as  cholera;  but  now  it  ^s 
come  to  London,  its  name  and  its  na* 
tore  are  to  be  changed. 
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Ibavehotseen  thedisearfe  ioi  India, 
nor  did  I  in  Sunderland,  therefbre  can> 
not  judge  for  myself  bow  far  their  tymp* 
toms  agree  %vitli  our  new  diMease ;  but 
if  I  may  judge  from  well-authenticated 
reports,  the  cholera  now  ezidting  in 
London,  and  that  which  raraged  in  In- 
dia, are  one  and  the  vame  disease. 

1  beg  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so 
iDUcb  of  your  space,  and  remuo,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.E. 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Saturday,  March  17,  1832. 

'•  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etl«m  ni1bl«dignlU(em  jlr- 
tit  Medico  tueri }  potettas  modo  Tenlendl  to  pab- 
licum  BUfdicendi  perlcttlum  noorecuio*"— Cicbko. 

PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES  OF 
ENGLAND. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  our 
sturdy  advocates  for  the  endemial  ori- 
gin of  malignant  cholera,  to  look  into 
their  authorities,  and  inquire  whether 
we  have  any  instance  of  a  pestilence 
raging  in  tbis  country,  that  has  not 
been  imported  ?    If  they  have  made  the 
search,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  what  they  have  found, — they 
can  (we  will  Venture  to  say)  adduce 
no   instance:    but   if   they   still  per- 
severe, and  insist  that  this  is  no  reason, 
why  the  country  may  not  now  originate 
a  disease  resembling  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
we  must  request  them  to  favour  us  with 
some  shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  curious 
occurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
various  localities,  all  lying  along  a  cer- 
tain   route,   which  the  same  disorder 
would  seem  to  be  continuously  tracing 
for  the  last  fifteen  years.    Can  they  as- 
sign any  probability  to  shew  that  this 
complaint  has  sprung  up  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently, in  all  the  places  in  which  it 
has  successively  appeared  ?    We  appre- 
hend they  cannot ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  most  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  never  yet  has  malignant 
-disease,  contagious   or  epidemic,  pre- 
vailed   in    this   country   Geaviog,   of 
course,  those  out  of  the  question  which 


have  been  owing  to  a  well-knowa  tesf 
c^use,  and  which  may  have  spread  cc  s: 
certain  limited  extent,)  that  it  cobM  am,  1 
be  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  UaagL . 
origin. 

The  greatest  visiUtiona  vrilh  w^atk 
England     has     been     afflicted,    afier  . 
the  introduction  of  the  obstinate  tai  \ 
notoriously  exotic  and  contaipoiu  ervp^  I 
tive  fevers— measles  and  small-poz,^  | 
were,  the  pestilence  which  raged  hat^  ] 
as  well  as  idmost  over  the  whole  earth, 
in   Edward   the   lliird's   reign,— the 
sweating  sickness,  in  the  I5th  and  lU 
centuries,— and  the  plagae,  properly  •© 
called.    Of  these,  it  may  not  be  iirek- 
vant  to  take  a  short  historical  &nrm; 
and  perhaps  it  may  even  coodoce  t» 
render  us  more  tolerant  of  those  ilh  «c 
have,   when   we  are  led  to  reflect  oa 
those  which  our  ancestors  had  to  bear. 
A  modem  speeulatist  has  ventiued  t^ 
suppose,  **  that,  however  much  medical 
skill  and  energy  may  alter  the  form  aa^ 
pressure  of  disease*  death  will  have  iu 
quota :  that  the  stream  of  mortality  h 
uniform,  and  that  the  totality  will  al- 
ways prove  pretty  much   the   sane.'' 
But,  however  much  this  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  state  of  things  daring  tke 
last  century  or  two,  no  thinking  penoa 
will  extend  the  proposition  to  the  eveau 
of   an    earlier   period:    the    mortality 
which  ravaged  England  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ages  of  which  we  have  bat 
meagre  records,— and   which   waotcd 
medical  skill  as  well  as  medical  histo* 
rians,  was  tremendous.    We  shall  pr^ 
ceed  to  notice  a  few  of  the  nutatioM 
that   are    well   authenticated,   and  to 
which  we  now  more  particularly  allode. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  «if  1343,  thai 
England  was  visited  by  that  contagion, 
which,  in  its  \ride  and  destrncUve  pn>- 
gress,  does  not  fall  short  of  any  m  the 
history  of  mankind.    It  began  in  Tar 
tary  in  the  year  l3iS,  and  contioaed 
to  plague  the  earth  for  above  sefco 
years.     After  having  spread   through 
the  various  kingdoms  of  Asia,  it  passei) 
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into  Europe  through  the  Leva&ty  and 
devastated  in  turn  every  country  and 
district   into  which  this   part  of  the 
world  is  divided.     The   kingdom    of 
Naples  lost  above  360,000  of  its  inha^ 
bitants;    Venice    100,000;    Florence 
above  60,000;  and  Avignon,  then  the 
chief  city  of  the  papacy,  was  nearly  de- 
populated.   We  have  Guy  de  Cauliac's 
account  of  the  disease  as  it  existed  in 
the   latter  place:    he  practised   there 
during  its  prevalence ;  and  his  contem- 
poraneous notes  are  of  great  value.    It 
raged  in  Avignon,  he  says,  for  seven 
months*  during  the  first  two  of  which 
it  presented  an  aspect  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  bore  during   the 
remainder  of  the  time.    It  was  attend- 
ed, during  its  first  period,  with  violent 
fever  and  profuse  haemorrhages,  under 
which  every  one  seized  by  it,  perished 
within  three  days.    In  the  second  pe- 
riod, the  chief  symptoms  were,  conti- 
nued fever,  carbuncles,  and  abscesses 
in^the  axilla  and  groin,  and  with  these, 
the  dbease  was,  until  near  its  extinction, 
almost  as  fatal  as  during  the  first  two 
months;  the  mortal  period,  however, 
was    now    prolonged    to  five    days. 
Twenty-four  millions  of  people,  it  is 
-calculated,  were  cut  off  within  the  papal 
jurisdiction;  and  in  short,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  by  this  plague,  one-fourth 
(the  greater  number  of  authorities  say 
one'thLrd)  of  the   population    of  the 
world  was  destroyed. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dbease  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land, we  must  notice  the  account  which 
we  have  of  it,  as  witnessed  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  the  imperial  historian,  John 
Catacuzenus.  "  Jt  was,"  says  he, "  such 
an  unconquerable  evil,  that  neither  any 
diet  or  strength  of  body  could  resist  it ; 
for  it  pulled  down  all  bodies  alike,  as 
well  the  strong  as  the  weak ;  and  those 
who  were  most  diligently  looked  after 
perished,  as  well  as  those  who  wanted  all 
things.    The  knowledge  of  the  physl- 


cians  was  completely  put  to  a  stand ;  for 
some  patients,  enduring  a  little,  died 
the  same  day,  some  the  same  boor; 
but  those  that  held  out  to  the  second 
or  third  day  were  first  taken  with  an 
acute  fever,  and  the  distemper  affect- 
ing the  head,  were  rendered  speechless 
and  insensible'  to  all  that  ^vas  done; 
and  so  dropped  off,  as  it  were,  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Others  were  not  taken  in 
the  head,  but  in  the  lungs :  these  had 
an  inflammation  in  their  inwards, 
which  created  acute  pain  about  the  sto- 
mach, so  that  they  sent  up  blood  and 
a  cadaverous  stench  from  within.  Their 
jaws  and  tongues  were  dried  up  whh 
heat,  and  black  and  tainted  with  gore. 
Some  bad  imposthumous  ulcers  and 
black  blisters  upon  their  arms  and  under 
iheir  arm-pits:  some  in  their  cheeks 
and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  in 
others  there  arose  black  spots  all  over 
tbe  person— in  some  more  superficial 
and  visible,  in  others  deeper  and  more 
obscure.  But  almost  all  died  alike. 
The  few  who  escaped,  however,  were  no 
more  touched  with  the  mischief;  for  it 
never  took  any  twice,  so  as  to  kill. 
There  was  no  certain  remedy;  what 
was  good  for  one,  was  to  another  in  the 
same  condition  fatal."  The  royal 
writer  then  proceeds  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  moral  effects  of  the  pesti- 
lence, between  which  and  the  account 
of  the  same  effects  given  by  Thucy- 
dides,  in  his  inimitable  history  of  the 
plague  of  Athens,  we  should  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  draw  a  comparison,  did 
our  limits  allow  us  to  be  so  discursive. 
But  to  return  to  "  this  fiery  scourge  of 
God,*'  and  its  invasion  of  England. 

'/  About  the  1st  of  August,  1348,'' 
says  the  learned  and  accurate  Joshua 
Barnes,  "  it  began  in  the  sea-port  t/)wns 
on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Somersetshire;  whence  it 
ran  up  to  Bristol,  so  that  the  Glouces- 
tershire men  forbad  all  intercourse  with 
the  Bristolians.    But  this  familiar  fury 
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wanted  no  me^am  to  introduoe  it ;  fov 
as  the  flcripture  says  of  the  pestslenoe* 
that  It  walketh  in  darluiess,  orinrislfoly^ 
its  progress  not  betn^  to  be  found  out ; 
so  unexpectedly  and  contrary  to  human 
pjrecaution  this  plague  also  walked*  or 
rather  flew,  among  the  Gloucestershire 
nen :.  whence  k  went  to  Oxford,  and 
about  the  Ist  of  November  it  reached 
London,  and  finally  spread  itself  all  o?er 
England,  scattering  every  where  such 
ruin  and  desolation,  thai,  ofallsorts^ 
hardly  the  tenth  person  was  left  ali?e/' ' 
The  same  historian  has  left  Ms  an  ao* 
count  of  the  disuse,  which,  though 
somewhat  prolix,  yet,  for  its  qoaint- 
aessy  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

*'  The  method  of  this  plague  was  to 
atay  but  two  or  three  days  with  any 
person  {for  it  surely  killed  in  that  or 
less  time),  and  but  five  or  six  months 
in  any  place,  and  then  to  seek  out  for 
fresh  quarters.  And  as  if  disdaining  to 
be  rivalled  by  any  competitor,  it  solely 
reigned,  either  keeping  back  all  other 
sorts  of  diseases,  as  being  fully  assured 
of  its  own  sufficiency,  or  rather  en- 
grossing to  itself  all  the  armory  of  death 
and  destruction ;  for  it  made  more  abun- 
dant conquests  than  ever  all  sorts  of 
other  diseases  did  at  one  time  before. 
It  took  men  generally  in  the  head  and 
stomach,  appearing  first  in  the  groin, 
or  under  the  arm-pits,  by  little  knots 
or  swellings  called  kernels,  being 
biles,  blains,  bliaterB,  pimples,  whealti, 
or  plague- sores,  generally  attended 
with  pestilential  fevers,  which  occasion- 
ed spitting  and  vomiting  of  blood, 
whence,  for  the  most  part,  they  died 
in  a  manner  presently,  or  in  half  a  day 
or  two  at  the  most  After  the  third 
day,  though  seldom  any  lived  so  long, 
there  was  hope,  ahd  yet  then,  many 
falling  into  e  deep  sleep,  never  waked 
more.  The  blisters  and  kernels  afore- 
said were  certain  symptoms  of  this  ma- 
lady; but  the  most  deadly  and  deperate 
was,  When  many  of  these  imposthu- 
mous  swellings  would'  rise  over  all  the 
bodf ,  which  being  hard  and  Ary,  upon 
cutting  sent  forth  little  or  no  purulent 
matter;  though  by  this  means,  after 
niany  cuttings  and  torments,  not  a  few 
were  healed  in  the  end.  But  this  remedy 


was  not  found  tiUienr  late,  nar 
many  placei  neither «  so  tbaagcsieraUy 
it  was  an  irresistible  evil»  every  wbert 
tyrannizing  without  control.  Nor  dii 
piety  here  avail :  for  those  whose  tea- 
ner  minds  obliged  them.  Id  mere  cee- 
passion.  carefully  to  look  to  their frieodi 
or  others,  in  this  their  deplorable  coe- 
dition,  were  for  the  most  part  surfi; 
seized  on  themselves;  for,  as  we  are 
told,  the  influence  of  tbia  diieaje  «si 
so  contagious,  that  it  not  onl j  iafeeced 
by  a  touch  or  breathing,  but  iraBsfosrd 
its  malignity  into  the  very  beaflu  g£ 
light,  and  darted  death  from  the  eves ; 
Imd  the  very  seats  and  garroeata  of  ioeh 
proved  fatal  Wherefore  pareno  ^» 
sook  their  children  and  wives  their 
liusbaods,  nor  would  physicians  here 
make  their  visits,  for  neither  were  they 
able  to  do  good  to  others,  aad  they  vere 
almost  certain  thereby  to  deitrsf 
themselves.  Even  the  piieata  abo,  Ibc 
the  same  horrid  consideration,  forbore 
either  to  administer  the  sacrao»eot$  or 
absolve  the  dying  patient.  Bat  vft 
neither  priests  nor  physiciaaa,  aor  aay 
.other  who  sought  thus  to  escape,  did 
find  their  caution  of  any  advantage; 
for  death  not  only  raged  without  doon 
as  well  as  in  chambers,  bat,  as  if  it 
took  indignation  that  any  mortal  shorid 
think  to  fly  from  it,  these  kind  of  people 
died,  both  more  speedily,  and  proper- 
tionably  in  greater  numbers.  *  •  ♦  Xo 
physician  cOuld  tell  the  cause  or  pre- 
scribe a  cure ;  and  even  what  was  sav- 
ing to  one  was  no  less  thaa  fatal  t« 
another." 

Tlie  mortality  in  London,  beyond  i 
doubt,  was  very  great.  Sir  Waller 
Manny,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
no1»lemen  of  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Third,  purtha'sed  at  this'  time  a  piece  of 
ground,  Ouw  the  site  of  the  Charier- 
house,  for  the  interment  of  such  pe^ 
sons  as  the  churches  and  chureh-yardi 
'of  the  city  would  not  suffice  to  held; 
and  it  appears,  from  an  inscription  upoo 
a  stone  cross  erected  on  the  spot,  aod 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  uf 
Stow,  that  more  than  60fiOO  bodies 
were  buried  in  this  ground  in  the  space 
of  one  year.  This  evidently  cannot  he 
supposed  to  exceed  half  the  number  of 
the  persons  who  died  in  that  period: 
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•o  tkat'we  may  safely  coaclode  with 
Joshua  Barnes  (and  Mr.  Rickroan,  in 
Ilia  late  returns),  that  fully  «  hundred 
tkcmwand  perished  of  this  pestilence  in 
JLiOndon  alone.  Norwich  also,  which 
neema  to  have  been  then  one  of  the 
most  populous  towns  in  the  kiogdom, 
lost  67t000 ;  and  in  other  places  the 
terrible  mortality  was  proportionate. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  pesti- 
lence,  after  its  first  dreadful  visit,  was 
no  stranger  in  the  country.  We  have 
tbe  authority  of  Holinshed  and  other 
historians,  that  in  1378-9  it  again  ra^ 
vaged  the  north  of  England,  which  it 
left  almost  unpeopled.  In  1479  it  so 
raged,  according  to  Holinshed,  for 
foarteen  months,  that  it  cut  off  "  in- 
numerable of  people;"  and  Hume 
thinks  it  was  the  same  scourge  which 
visited  England  in  1563.  "In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  it  was  brought  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  army  from  Havre 
de  Grace ;  there  they  caught  the  infec- 
tion from  the  French  soldiers ;  and,  be- 
ing much  fatigued  and  ill-fed,  some- 
times 100  men  died  in  a  day.  Wlien  it 
came  to  England,  above  20,000  persons 
died  of  it,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  one 
year. 

We  now  come  to  notice  a  pestilence 
which  was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  this  country— the  sweating 
siehnus ;  or,  as  it  was  called  by  profes- 
sional foreigners,  the  sudor  Anylicus. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  along 
with  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
(afterwards  Henry  VII.),  one  of  the 
most  wretchedly-appointed  bodies  of 
men  ever  enlisted  under  one  banner. 
8ome,  however,  have  gone  sq  far  as  to 
trace  the  disease  through  these  troops 
to  the  Turks  of  the  Levant,  who  con- 
tracted it  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain  that  though  It 
was  not  attended  in  this  country  with 
.  glandular  tumors  and  carbuncles,  like 
the  true  plague,  yet  it  had  evidently 
only  undergone  some  non-essential  mo- 


^catlona  on  iti  arrivd  amongst  us. 
Dr.  Mead  instances  its  "  excessive  faint- 
ness  and  inquietudes,  inward  burnings, 
and  critical  sweat,"  as  serving  to  iden- 
tify it  suffideatly  with  Levant  plague  s 
for  these,  he  says,  are  ''  no  where  oIk- 
served  to  have  so  much  intensity  as  in 
true  plague."  Caios,  who  has  particu- 
larly  described  the  sickness,  has  fallen 
into  some  unaccountable  exaggerations 
and  errors,  which  lower  him  somewhat 
in  our  estimation ;  at  all  events,  for  the 
novelty's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
questionable eminence  of  his  authority, 
we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  quote  the 
account  of  the  disease  with  which  Lord 
Bacon  supplies  us  in  his  *'  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh." 

**  About  this  time  (1485),  in  autumn, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  there 
began  and  reigned  in  the  citj  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  aduease  then 
new,  which,  of  the  accidents  and  man- 
ner thereof,  they  called  the  sweating 
sickness.  This  disease  bad  a  swiR 
course,  both  In  the  sick  body  and  in  the 
time  and  period  of  the  lasting  thereof; 
for  they  that  were  taken  with  it,  upon 
four  and  twenty  hours  escaping,  were 
thought  almost  assured.  And  as  to  the 
time  of  the  malice  and  reign  of  the  di^ 
ease  ere  it  ceased :  it  began  about  the 
21st  of  September,  and  cleared  up  bee- 
fore  the  end  of  October,  insomuch  as  it 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  King's  corona- 
tion, which  was  the  last  of  October, 
nor  (which  was  more)  to  the  holdr 
ing  of  Parliament,  %vhich  began  but 
seven  days  after.  It  was  a  pestilent 
fever,  but,  as  it  seems,  not  seated  in 
the  veins  or  humours;  for  there  fol- 
lowed no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  livid 
spots,  or  the  like,  the  mass  of  the  body 
being  not  tainted,  only  a  malignant  va- 
pour flew  to  the  heart  and  seised  the 
vital  spirits,  which  stirred  nature  to 
strive  to  send  it  forth  by  an  extreme 
sweat.  And  it  appeared,  by  experience, 
that  this  disease  was  rather  a  surprise  of 
nature  than  obstinate  to  remedies,  if  it 
were  in  time  looked  unto ;  for  if  the 
patient  were  kept  in  an  eoual  temper, 
both  for  clothes,  fire,  and  arink,  mode- 
rately warm,  with  temperate  cordials, 
whereby  nature's  work  were  neither 
irritated  by  beat,  nor  turned  back  by 
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.cold,  he  coiDinonly  recovered.  But  iii<- 
iinite  persons  died  suddenly  of  it,  lie- 
fore  the  manner  of  the  cure  and  attend- 
ance was  known.  "  It  was  conceived  not 
to  be  an  epidemic  disease,  but  to  pro* 
ceed  from  a  malignity  in  the  constitu- 
.tion  of  the  air,  gathered  by  the  predis- 
positions of  seasons;  and  the  speedy 
cessation  declared  as  much." 

Wis  lordship  is  a  little  too  curious 
and  speculative  touchiog  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disorder;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  we  look  upon  his  account  of  it 
aa  quite  as  good  a9  any  we  possess.  It 
.16  not  true,  maugre  the  authority  of 
Gaius,  that  the  sweating  sickness  was  a 
disease  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Eng- 
land ;  not  only  did  many  foreigners  die 
of  it  at  different  times  in  this  country, 
but  in  1529  we  find  that  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  were  visited  by  the  true 
9udor  Anglieui;  it  wa^  this,  too,  that 
interrupted  the  celebrated  conference, 
at  Marpurgh,  betwixt  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius,  concerning  the  euchartst.  His- 
torians reckon  four  visits  that  it  paid  to 
Enjtland  after  its  first  introduction — in 
1506,  1517,  1528,  and  in  1551 ;  nor 
should  we  omit  to  mention,  that  no 
class  of  society  seemed  to  be  privileged 
to  escape  its  ravages ;  it  even  invaded 
the  court,  and  threatened  royalty  itself. 
In  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History 
of  Henry  VHL  we  fi&d  the  following 
curious  passage  :— 

«  Shortly  after  (July  151  /),  the  sweat- 
ing sickness  (called  for  the  propriety  by 
.which  it  seized  on  the  English, nation 
chiefly,  iudar  Anglicus)  did  much  infect 
the  kingdom,  being  of  that  malignity 
as  within  the  space  of  three  hours  it 
killed.  'Fliis  caused  the. King  to  leave 
London,  and  adjourning  three  terms 
1517,  to  remove  Trinity  term  1518  to 
Oxford,  where  yet  it  continued  but  one 
day,  and  was  aojourned  again  to  West- 
luinster.  Nevcrthelesa  divers  knights, 
gentlemen,  and  officers  in  the  Kiug's 
court,  died  thereof;  as  the  Lord  Clinton, 
Lord  Grey  of  yVilton,  and  others  of 
quality ;  the  vulgar  sort  so  commonly 
perishmg  as  in  some  towns  to  take  away 
half  the  people,  in  others  the  third 
part." 


And  at  a  subseqaent  pi^ : — 

*'  As  the  plague  destroyed  dieFrcfto. 
in  Tialy,  the  sweating  sickpesa  cmhiux  - 
ed  very  many  in  England,  it  seemug  Ce 
be  but  the  tame  coniagion   of  the  air, 
varied  according  tc  the  eiinut*     It  vak» 
first  known  in  England  in    1 485,  th^ 
1506,  then  1517,  and  now  in  I&28,  wbr* 
it  60  raged  that  it  killed  ordinarily  la 
five  or  six  hours  space. — invading  r^fM 
the  King's  court,  where   not  only^lr 
Francis  Pointz,  fc>ir  W.  Comptoo,  aatf 
Mr.  W.  Gary  (of  the  King's  bedchics- 
ber)  died  of  it,  bnttbe  King  himsdf  w»> 
not  without  danger.'* 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  thai 
the  sudifr  Anglicus  was  extinct  since  the 
year  155],  but  Dr.  Mead  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  Dunkirk  fterr  of 
September  1713  was  a  complaint  appa- 
rently similar,  ft  was  brought  over  by 
our  soldiers  from  that  place,  where  ii 
seems  to  have  existed  as  a  modifieaiion  of 
the  plague.  Gertain  it  is,  that  at  Dantzic, 
not  long  before,  the  plague  had  been 
prevalent,  and  had  spread  thence  into 
several  cities  of  the  north.  In  Engiaad 
the  chief  symptoms  which  marked  it, 
were  headache  and  feverishness,  wbick 
\vent  off  in  profuse  sweats  after  a  dayl 
confinement  \  while  in  Dunkirk  it  w«s 
attended,  in  addition,  with  diatressia^ 
discharges  from  both  stonaach  and 
boweU. 

Here  we  are  obliged  to  break  off  f«r 
the  present;  in  our  next  Biimber  we 
hope  to  resume  the  subject. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
BOARD. 

It  is  a  great  calamity  at  a  period  like 
the  present,  and  a  very  serious  aggra- 
vation of  the  evils  which  must  alxrays 
attend  the  prevalence  of  a  malignant 
epidemic  disease,  that  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  public  health  should 
be  left  to  a  Board  certainly  not  pos- 
sessing, and  we  fear  not  altogether 
deserving,  the  confidence  of  the  profes* 
-.  -    -     c^ 
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sioB.  -  In  Edinburgh,  the  whole  city  is 
4ind'>r  ike  obs^nrfttion,  the  trnidance,  and 
the  nioral  toflueoce  of  an  associatfon  of 
intelligent  men,  who,  having  no  per- 
gonal purposes  to  serve,  cordially  co- 
operate in  the  accomplishment  of 
puliiic  objects;  estimating  the  disease 
tit  its  erne  importance  and  no  more— 
tieitber  denying  its  existence  nor  ezag- 
^eratiog  its  prevalence ;  faitbfally  exe- 
cuting the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  their  townsmen.  If  such  be 
•4be  enviable  fortune  of  our  northern 
neighbours,  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek 
a  contrast;  for  here,  in  our  own  Board  in 
'JLond on— called  "  Central,"  we  pre* 
»ame,  in  apt  allusion  to  the  centrifugal 
force  by  which  every  thing  within  its 
sphere  is  repelled— we  have  a  conspi- 
cuous illustration  of  the  blessed  effects 
of  measures  ill  contrived  and  badly  exe* 
cute<];  where  no  common  principle  is 
acknowledged,  and  no  general  end  ob- 
tained; where  recommendations  are 
addressed  to  practitioners  which  they 
do  not  follow,  and  statements  given 
to  the  public  which  they  do  not  be- 
lieve. As  to  the  former  point,  indeed, 
^ve  cannot  adduce  it  as  matter  of  asto- 
nishment, for  it  b  not  to  be  suppose^ 
that  the  profession  in  England  would 
be  much  influenced  by  the  clinical  in- 
strnctions  of  a  Board,  only  one  member 
of  which  ever  treated  a  single  case  of  cho- 
lera asphyxia  in  his  life,  and  notan  indivi- 
dual of  which  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
diseases  of  that  class  of  the  community 
among  whom  the  .present  epidemic  pre- 
vails. This,  we  say,  is  nothing  won- 
derful; but  we  certainly  do  think  it 
snatter  of  wonder  that  the  Board  should 
not  have  organtxed  some  general  plan 
of  observation,  by  which  the  public 
might  have  profited  by  individual  ex- 
perience, and  by  which  something  like 
general  deductions  might  have  been 
drawn.  Failing  this,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  losd  to  conjecture  of  what  use  the 
Central  Board  either  actually  is,  or  is 


conceited  to  be.  Mere  numerical  re^ 
turns,  keeping  alive  public  excitement 
and  leading  to  no  definite  resulu,  are 
worse  than  useless.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
at  present ;  evients  being  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed^  and  information  lost  for 
want  of  being  recorded.  Not  a  victim 
who  sinks  under  the  disease  but  should 
add  his  quota  to  the  general  stock  of 
information.  A  return,  on  a  well-di- 
gested and  simple  plan,  exhibiting  the 
most  important  practical  points,  ought 
long  ere  this  to  have  been  in  the  handl 
of  all  practitioners ;  and  one  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Central  Board  ought  to  have 
been  to  compare,  study,  and  digest 
this  mass  of  facts,  and  present  them  to 
the  world,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  intelligible  form.  Instead 
of  this,  the  only  evidence  of  their  exis- 
tence is  the  daily  publication  of  the 
bald  numerical  return  of  their  Secre- 
tary, aud  the  appearance,  at  irregular 
periods,  of  a  collection  of  desultory,  ill- 
assorted,  and  often  irrelevant,  letters 
and  papers,  stamped  with  the  royal  arms 
and  sanctioned  by  the  '*  authority"  of 
the  Board,  though  denied  their  "  re- 
sponsibility." So  apparent  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  organization-^^o  ob- 
vious the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
glean  from  the  cases  what  instruction 
they  can  afford  -*^  that  several  of  the 
Local  Boards  have  proposed  schedulei 
for  the  record  of  cases  odculated  to  eli- 
cit at  least  some  useful  information. 
One  of  those  which  has  been  adopted  ia 
Marylebone,  St.  James's,  and  St^ 
George's,  we  have  seen ;  and  though  it 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  per- 
fect, yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  some 
such  methodical  plan  of  investigation* 
if  generally  acted  upon,  would  be  high- 
ly beneficial  and  instructive.  The 
reader  might  naturally  expect  to  learn 
that  the  Central  Board,  if  they  had  not 
the  genius  to  invent,  had  yet  the  saga- 
city to  imitate,  and  had  urged  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  ^a  similar  step :  will  it 
be  credited  that  they  not  only  refuse 
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•their  sanction  to  any  tbinfi:  of  this  kind, 
but  actually  have  so  tied  up  their  otvn  ' 
hands  aa  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  require  of  practitioners  any 
thing  beyond  a  numerical  return,  even 
if  they  were  disposed  ?  The  words  of 
theOrder  in  Council  recently  usued  are, 
**  a  luimerieal  account  of  ail  new  cases 
of  cbotera,"  *'  in  the  manner  or  form 
required  by  the  Board  of  Health,  w  the 
tUy^  town^  or  dutriet.'^ 

'fbus  is  etery  individual  Board  of  the 
hundrcck  which  exist,  to  make  its  own 
particular  choice  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  return  n  to  be  made ;  and  thus  have 
the  Oentral  Board,  by  their  own  act  and 
deed  (for,  of  course,  the  ordermts 
drawB  np  at  iheir  suggestion),  prevent- 
ed all  chance  of  any  uniformity  in  the 
plan  of  observation  and  of  record. 

Nor  is  the  case  mended  when  we  turn 
to  the  second  question,  and  inquire  how 
far  the  conduct  of  the  Central*  Board 
has  been  marked  by  good  faith  and 
candour  as  regards  the.  public.  In- 
spectors have  been  appointed,  for  exam- 
pie,  to  the  different  districU  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  one. would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  cases  would  be  given  to 
the  public  as  represented  by  these  offi- 
cers. Not  so ;  for  by  their  o\^n  shew, 
ing  we  have  at  least  one  instance  in 
which  these  had  undergone  no  inconsi- 
derable modification  in  passing  through 
the  Board  room.  The  use  made  of  the 
Marylebone  cases  is  the  pomt  to  which 
we  allude.  It  is  notorious  that  such 
cases  only  had  lieen  reported  as  were 
of  a  malignant  kind— that  more  than 
one- half  of  these  had  proved  fatal — and 
that  the  list  was  consequently,  and 
with  justice,  regarded  as  including  only 
the  most  marked  and  pestilential  forms 
of  the  disease.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances, when  sixteen  cases  were  sud- 
denly announced  in  one  day  as  hailing 
occurred  in  Marylebone.  The  conster- 
nation which  followed  in  the  parish  was 
great ;  but,  by  and  by,  it  was  currently 
rumoured  that  the  cases  were  of  a  very 


mild    and  equivocal    cliaracter ;    a? 
behold !  on  the  third  day,  mo  refenm 
to  the  subject  having  been  made  in  t^ 
oficial  reports,  the  S<^eretary  to  the  Loc 
Board  publbhed  a  direct  coDtradictJoe  'J 
the  announcement  issued  by  the  Board  t 
Health.    Tkey  had  included  ibe  ca>c 
among  the  malignant,  whbeist  a  word  p 
explanation  I  iUhavinir  express!  jstaftec 
that  they  were  mild,  not  mali^DaBt.  A»! 
hew  do  the  Board  get  over  thia  dDemos . 
Why,  by  admitting  in  their  next  retan. 
that  the  cases  in  question  were  reportf<^ 
to  then  as-*'*  mild ;"  they  sictoaily  tc- 
knowledge  that  tkej  were  reported  t: 
them  as  ndld»  and  yet  they  placed  thes 
without  coianicnt  among  the  laaiigpaat! 
This  ia  to  trifle  wiUi  the  feelings  of  ^ 
public  in  a  manner  quite  iatolerabk. 
Nor  is  ibis  all :  seven  cases  were  report- 
ed from  Marylebone  on  Wednesday; 
they  were  all  included  in  the  geaerii 
list,  without  a  single  comment.    Do  the 
Board  mean  to  say  that  these  were  sU 
malignant  cases,  and  properly  placed 
with  those  of  which  the  average  mortsr 
lity  b  above  one  m  two  ?      We  kw^ 
not  what  answer  might  be  given  to  tUs, 
if  such    inconvenient  quesneus  were 
answered  at  all ;   but  we  hsre  ssadc 
1^  our  business  to  ascertain  thia  poiai, 
and  we  can  inform  the  publie  that  stt 
the  cases  except  one  wnw  biM,  mi 
of  a  nature  which  could  not  have  excited 
any  alarm,  except  front  the  fthe  >■• 
portance  given  to  them  in  the  ofieisl 
return,    it  is  as  we  Icared  it  wonM  be; 
—the  Oentral  Board  have  not  had  nonl 
courage   to  act  in  a  straight-forward, 
candid  manner ;  they  have  too  obvioo«lr 
looked  upon  any  case  bearing  the  nasM 
of  Cholera  as  a  Ood-sead ;  and  seen  to 
have  thought  chiefly  of  the  immediate 
effect  which  swelling  the  retorss  wooU 
have  on  their  own  interests,  forjfetfal  of 
the  discredit  and  distrust  which  the  ex- 
posure of  such  proceedings  q^aot  fsU 
to  bring  upon  them. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Uonday,  Feb.  27, 1832. 

I R  H.  Halfobo,  Bart.,  Pbesident,  in  thb 
Chair. 


hme  Ohtervati&Ht  on  the  Plague  of 
Athens;  with  «  Compariion  of  that 
Malady  with  the  Plague  of  the  Le^ 
vofU.  By  Dr.  Irbland,  Dean  of 
VVesuniDiter.  .  ... 

rHucYDiDSS,  in  hiB  admirable  descrip- 
ion  of  tbU  calamity,  says,  that  ii  began 
n  Upper  Ethiopia,  then  came  to  Eg^pt, 
'rom  whence  it  was  spread  first  into 
'ersia,  and  afterwards  into  Greece.  Its 
irsc  approach  to  Athens  was  by  the 
>ort  PiroeuSy  where  its  ravagen  com- 
nenced ;  it  soon  extended  to  the  city, 
vbere  the  people  were  much  pressed 
or  room,  by  reftson  of  the  inflnx  of  th^ 
ronntry  people,  who  flocked  into  the 
;own  for  protection  from  the  incursions 
>f  the  Peloponesians.  In  the  first  per- 
plexity occasioned  by  the  pla^e,  its 
effects  were  attributed  to  their  ene« 
nies,  the  Lacedemonians,  who  they 
ihought  had  poisoned  the  wells ;  a  cir« 
stimstance  frequently  observed  in  si- 
nilar  cases— ^whenever  the  commeoce- 
nent  of  a  malady  cannot  be  assigned, 
t  is  attributed  by  the  vulvar  to  poison. 
The  account  of  the  disease  which  Thu- 
:ydides  gives  us,  is  wonderfully  clei^r ; 
it  the  same  time  he  excuses  himself 
from  entering  into  the  details  scien* 
ifically,  leaving  this,  as  he  modestly 
wys,  to  cthere.  It  would  be  highly 
gratifying  were  we  assured  that  he  here 
illuded  to  Hippocrates,  who  is  said,  by 
§oranus,  to  have  been  present  at  Athens 
luring  th6  plague;  but  all  evidence <of 
:he  factscarcelj^  exceeds  mere  proba- 
lility.  The  historian,  however,  has 
eft  us  little  to  desire;  he  was  well 
icquainted  with  the  malady,  having 
leen  attacked  with  it  liimself,  and  nar- 
-owly  escaping.  '  it  is  remarkable  that 
"le  diDtinctly  observes  that  those  who 
»9caped  the  disease  once  were  never 
igaioddangerously  seized  by  it.  lo  the 
\thenian  dapital  the  plague  raged  with 
intense  fury,  and  all  animal  life  was 
squally  suL^ect  to  its  baneful  influence— 
;he  dugs  died  in  great  numbers,  and  the 
'owls  soon  altogether  disappeared.  Its 
ofectioos  properties    are    beyond    o 


doubt ;  the  langi>age  df  Tliuc'ydides  is 
clear  on  that  pi)int,  and  beautifully  ex«> 
pressed.  **  The  people  took  the  ii'ifec* 
tion  (says  he)  by  their  attendance  on 
each  other— dying  like  floeks  of  sheep. 
And  this  efl*ect  of  the  disease  was  akio  a 
principal  cause  of  its  great  mortality ; 
lor  eitner  the  sick  were  left  destitute — 
their  friends  fearing  to  approach  them, 
by  which  means  moUitaoes  of  families 
perished  without  assistance ;  or  they  in* 
fected  those  who  relieved  them,  and 
especially  such  whom  a  sense  of  virtue 
and  honour  obliged  most  to  their  duty." 
It  is  remarked,  too^  by  the  saioe  illus* 
trioas  historian,  that  the  physieiaiisBBf* 
fared,  most  bj  reason  of  their  greater 
intercourse  with  the  sick. 

The  author  then  proceeded  to  com- 
pare this  memorable  calamity  with  what 
nas  been  known  in  modern  times  by  iha 
more  specific  appellation  of  the  plague 
of  the  Levant;  and  certainly  the  dif- 
ference is  sufficicntljr  remarkable.  The 
invariable  characteristics  of  the  modem 
plague  seem  most  decidedly  to  have 
Been  absent  in  the  Athenian  malady  % 
for  it  is  not. possible  that  if  the  glaodor 
lar  tumors  and  carbuncks  which  distin- 
guish true  plague  «rere  present,  that 
they  would  have  been  omitted  by  our 
exact  historian.  He  is  particularly  pre* 
cise  in  his  account  of  the  external  symp- 
toms and  appearances ;  the  skin  he  de- 
scribes as  livid,  or  of  a  dull  red  hue, 
with  "  an  eruption  of  small  pustules 
and  sores,"  which  would  seem,  by  the 
way.  rather  to  favour  the  notion  thaC 
the  disease  was  akin  to  small-pex :  at 
all  events,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  more  nearly  silled  to 
those  pestilential  fevers  which  devas- 
tated from  time  to  time  large  tracts  of 
the  habitable  globe  than  to  the  Levan- 
tine jilague. 

This  Tatter  visitation  the  very  reve*> 
rend  author  considered  as  most  probably 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  be  parti- 
cularly referred  to  the  pestilence  of 
Milan,  in  1663,  and  again  in  1630,  as 
affording  the  strongest  points  of  con- 
trast between  the  ancient  and  modem 
malady.  * 

Tn  conclusion,  the  Dean  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  the  moral  effects  of 
these  pestilential  disorders.  It  is 
lamentable  to  think  how  all  the  springs 
of  affection  have  been  relaxed,  and  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  duty  severed  by  the 
occurrence   of    these    calamities.     In 
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Athens,  duriofj;  the  pestilence,  the  man- 
ners  of  the  people  hecame  utterly  iin-> 
pious,  dissolute,  and  abandoned ;  and 
the  historian  tells  us,  that  this  indif- 
ference to  all  moral  and  relis^ioos  duties 
arose  from  the  circuoMtance  that  the 
fulfilment  or  neglect  of  them  appeared 
to  be  equally  unavailing,  for  all  alike 
perished;  and  it  was  the  univeral im- 
pression that  no  one  would  survive  a 
sufficient  len)(tb  of  time  to  underyro  trial 
and  punishment.  Every  writer  on 
plaji^ue  has  unfortunately  had  the  same 
sad  story  of  the  combination  of  cala- 
mity and  demoralization  to  record ;  but 
with  whatever  feeling  we  read  of  the 
conduct  of  the  ancients  under  these 
scourges,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  not 
without  wonder  that  we  find  a  similar 
bearing  in  those  who  are  blessed  with  a 
more  enlightened  creed,— who  have 
such  sublime  4esson8  before  them  in  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writers.  And  the 
paper  ended  with  an  impressive  quota- 
tion from  the  Psalms. 

After  thanks  had  been  voted  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  very  reverend  the 
Dean  for  his  learned  paper,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  a  wish  that  some  g[en tie- 
man  would,  on  a  future  evening,  favour 
the  College  with  a  similar  dissertation 
on  some  of  the  more  recent  pestilences 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  country. 
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Except  the  5th  and  7th,  clonay ;  rain  on  the 
lat.  4tb,  and  6Ui. 
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qnently  during  the  14th. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLERA  IH  LOND0^ 
UP  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  FRi 
DAY,  MARCH  16,  1832. 

N«w  cases  since  oar  last  report,  385 
Deaths  «t>4 


City 

Tower 

Afloat  in  the  River 

Poplar 

Shadwell  

limehouse   

Ratdiffe 

Rotherhithe 

Ben&oodsey 

Soathwark  

Newington  Butts..' 

Lamheth 

Chriatchorch   

Westminster   

Chelsea •.. 

St.  Marylebone    ., 

St.  Pancras 

Sl  Gileses    

Wbitechapel    

St.  George's  East  . 
St.  Botolph,Aldtfate 

St.Loke^s    

Brentford 


Total 

Cases  reported  > 
from  other! 
places J 


Grand  Total 


frosB  Dewtbi   trm 


9 

1 
41 
10 

5 
SO 

5 
SI 
49 
347 
59 
54 
26 
16 

8 
50 

5 
27 
24 

7 

2 
10 
14 


1 

to 

4 
Id 

5 
10 

17* 
28 

36 

16 

6 

6 
8 
4 

14 
16 

4 
1 
7 
6 


Total  number  of  cases  throagboat  > 
England  since    the  commence- >  7019 
meiit  of  the  disease ) 

Deaths i547 
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Broussais,  M.D.  I'ranslated  from  the  Freoc^ 
of  the  Fourth  Edition,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D. 
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A  1  reatise  on  Physiology  applied  to  ?■- 
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Translated  from  the  French  by  John  M. 
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l*hird  Edition. 

An  Essay  on  Cholera ;  founded  on  Oh^ 
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LECTUBBS 

OH 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE  J 

Delivertd  at  the  London  Unwemly, 

By  Dr.  Ellxotson. 

Part  I.— Lecturb  XXV. 

Remittent  Fever,  continued, 

L  %VA8  mentioning  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
renclemen,  on  'inursday,  that  the  exhala* 
ions  which  produce  ague  and  aguish  fevers — 
hat  is  to  say,  intermittent  and  remittent 
evert,  are  certainly  not  the  product  of  ani- 
oal  matter ;  for  where  auiroal  matter  exists 
n  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in  the  utmost 
It  ate  of  putrefaction,  these  diseases  are  nn- 
cnown,  unless  by  chance  there  be  m  the 
leigbbourhood  a  source  of  vegetable  decom- 
sosition.  I  mentioned,  indeed,  that  where 
>eople  were  much  crowded  together,  and 
A'bere  there  was  the  greatest  filth,  they  were 
sften  the  most  free  from  ague ;  so  that  the 
f  udaicum  at  Rome  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
Wealthiest  spots  in  that  city — the  least  sub- 
lect  to  fevers  of  this  description. 

I  also  said  that  fire  and  smoke,  whe- 
iicr  of  tobacco  or  whatever  else,  will 
teep  away  ague.  The  greater  the  crowd, 
:be  more  narrow  the  streets,  of  course 
be  less  room  is  there  for  these  exha- 
lations to  enter ;  and  perhaps  smoke,  whe- 
:ber  of  coal,  or  wood,  or  of  tobacco,  may  act 
3y  merely  taking  the  place  of  these  exhala- 
rions,  and  preventing  them  more  or  less  from 
entering.  It  may,  however,  be,  that  they. 
rather  act  by  their  warmth.  Dr.  Lind 
mentions,  that  when  the  Edgar  ship  of  war, 
n  1765,  was  off  tlie  coast  of  Guinea,  the 
yrevr  were  very  sickly,  and  many  of  diem 
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died  from  fevers  of  this  description  ;  bat  in 
the  crew  of  a  sloop  of  war  which  always  ac^ 
companied  her,  very  few  were  ill,  and  none 
died.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  fire  for  cook- 
ing on  the  same  deck  where  the  men  lay,  and 
filled  with  smoke  the  spot  where  they  slept ; 
whereas  in  the  Edgar,  from  the  particular  ar- 
rangement, there  was  no  smoke  whatever 
between  the  decks.  Here  were  two  ships 
off  a  country  affording  a  vast  quantity  of 
malaria;  the  crew  of  the  one  remained 
healthy,  and  that  of  the  other  became  dis- 
eased, in  the  way  I  have  stated,  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  the  former  the  part 
where  the  men  slept  ^as  constantly,  or  al- 
most constantly,  filled  with  smoke. 

Aguish  Diseases  not  contagious. — It  appears 

J|uite  certain  that  intermittent  and  remittent 
ievers  are  not  contagious ;  but  formerly  ague 
was  so  considered.  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  was  al- 
most one  of  our  own  day,  says,  that  both 
from  his  owa  knowledge,  and  a  reference  to 
the.opinion  of  others,  ague  is  contagious.  Dr. 
Cleghom,  in  his  work  upon  the  Diseases  of 
Minorca,  says  the  same.  Dr.  Wells,  a  col- 
league of  Dr.  Fordyce  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, accounts  for  Dr.  Fordyce's  opinions  by 
remarking,  that  he  (Dr.  Fordyce)  fancied 
that  continued  and  intermittent  fevers  were 
mere  varieties  of  the  same  disease ;  and  as 
it  appeared  in  tliose  days  that  continued  fe- 
ver was  contagious,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain  that  ague  was  contagious.  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn's  mistake  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  his  having  observed  that  roost  of  those 
who  were  about  tbe  sick  in  Minorca  had  the 
disease,  forgetting  that  it  did  not  arise  in 
consequence  of  emanations  from  the  sick, 
but  from  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof  what, 
ever  that  a  disease  is  contagious,  if  you  catch 
it  from  going  to  see  a  person  labouring  under 
it,  for  he  may  be  in  the  spot  where  be  con- 
tracted it  from  local  circumstances ;  and  in 
going  to  him  yon  go  to  the  spot  which  has 

S'ven  the  disease.     In  order  to  prove  that  a 
sease  is  contagions,  there  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  instances  of  persons  going 
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from  the  place  where  they  cootracted'  the 
disease  to  a  healthy  part,  and  there  giving 
it  to  others.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  agues  are  contagious,  though 
formerly  not  only  were  they  supposed  to  be 
contagions,  bat  even  scurvy  was  also  pro- 
nounced to  be  communicable  in  its  nature. 

Chemical  Nature  of  Ma/oria.— The  chemi- 
cal nature  of  malaria,  or  marsh  miasmata, 
is  unknown ;  it  is  not  carboretted  hydrogen, 
and  no  known  chemical  substance  has  the 
same  effect.  The  air  of  marshes  is  said  not 
to  differ  chemically  from  the  air  of  any  other 
jmrt  with  respect  to  its  quantity  of  oiygen. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  oxygen,  or  an  excess  of  carbon,  or 
that  U  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  that  renders 
the  air  pestiferous  in  this  respect.  It  b  said 
by  De  l2sle  that  malaria  has  no  smell.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  known — these  ezhalar 
tions  may  he  suspended  by  aqueous  vapour ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  they  never  rise  but 
with  some  lighter  body ;  tlat  they  require 
to  become  so  suspended,  in  order  to  rise 
at  all. 

Being,  however,  suspended  by  aqueous 
Tapour,  they  are  even  more  deleterious  than 
contagion ;  for,  like  that,  a  momentary  ap- 
plication is  sttfiScient  in  many  cases  to  pro- 
duce the  disease ;  and,  unlike  it,  they  may 
be  wafted,  and  produce  their  effect  at  a  very 
great  distance ;  whereas  contagion  spreads 
but  a  very  short  way,  and  after  a  certain 
distance  is  destroyed. 

Malaria,  like  other  gaseous  bodies,  too, 
veiT  easily  finds  a  barrier,  so  that  a  gauM 
veil  is  said  (I  can  only  repeat  what  1  have 
read)  to  be  efficacious  in  Italy,  in  preventing 
its  effects  upon  the  human  booy. 

Venod  aX  which  Maiaria  producei  tti  Effects, 
—If  these  exhalations  be  very  strong,  they 
may  kill  instantly.  Persons,  s^ain,  who 
have  been  scarcely  exposed  to  them  have 
been  immediately  seized  with  vertigo,  vo- 
miting, and  syncope,  and  from  that  moment 
had  regular  mtermittent  or  remittent  fever. 
But  usually  their  effect  does  not  occur  till  a 
certain  period  has  elapsed.  In  South  Ca- 
rolina it  is  said  that  eight  or  ten  days  is  the 
shortest  time  which  elapses  between  expo- 
sure and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The 
reason  for  so  long  an  interval  may  be,  that 
there  is  less  heat  there  than  in  many  other 
parts.  Dr.  Wells  believes  thst  autumnsil  agues 
of  that  part  do  not  appear  till  spring — that  is 
to  say,  the  agues  which  we  see  in  spring  are 
the  result  of  exposure  in  the  preceding  au- 
tumn. He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  fact, 
that  strangers  visit  South  Carolina  in  the 
spring  with  perfect  impunity.  Dr.  Lind 
mentions  having  seen  these  fevers  take  place 
the  very  morning  after  exposure.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft gives  an  instance  of  the  disease  occur- 
ring instantly,  and  then  others  which  did  not 
take  place  for  many,  even  for  nine  months.  Dr. 
Bancroft  likewise  ascribes  the  agues  of  spring 


to  the  previous  autumn,  and  for  tliis  remsec . 
he  says  that  he  has  seen  peragas  woMed  v^ 
ague  after  they  have  retnxn^d  tio  Eafiau! 
from  a  wanner  climate,  wbexethcy  kad  bea 
exposed  to  miasmata,  and  that  tkcy  have 
experienced  the  disease  at  too  eaily  a'perrad 
in  the  year  for  it  to  have  arisen  fiam  asa^^ 
at  home.  Probably  ague  occars  aooKest  a 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  asJ 
tothequantity  of  moist  Tegetable  matter.  I: 
is  certainly  very  commom  in  Eagilaad  far  har- 
vesters who  have  worked  in  agouh  dutika. 
and  have  been  exposed  to  the  exhalatuEs  a 
autumn,  not  to  be  affected  till  the  east  wis4 
blows  the  following  spiing^.  1  have  9e& 
very  many  cases  myself  of  penou  wha  ban 
left  an  aguish  part  in  perfect  headth»  aad  n^ 
mained  so  for  some  time,  even  far  mee^ 
when  by  chance  getting  wet  throng^,  or  tea; 
exposed  to  a  cold  diunp  wind,  they  kove 
been  seised  with  ague.  Dr.  Bfaoc&Uo^ 
doubu  these  long  intervals,  bat  1  have  seea 
them  in  too  many  ipstancea  to  eBtestaia  tht 
least  doubt  whatever. 

.  Influence  of  Habit  in  leaenimg  the  tairfruy 
to  Aguie. — By  habit  persons  become  xathai=^ 
susceptible  of  the  effects  of  these  ezfaalaCiaBa , 
by  habit  they  cease  to  have  ague  whenexpoted 
to  malaria,  or  if  they  do  have  it,  it  ascsaes 
a  very  mild  character.  Thia  la  venr  coo- 
monly  observed  in  what  are  called  the;er- 
fueioui  districts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Stah ; 
and  those  persons  chiefly  are  there  soaccpo- 
ble  of  its  operation  in  whom  glandular  do- 
ease  has  beei}  induced.  To  shew  the  eStc*i 
of  habit,  I  may  mention  that  General  Mos- 
net,  a  French  Ueneral,  found  there  wasoalj 
one-half  the  sickness  in  a  regiment  in  a  £x- 
larious  situation  of  Walcheren,  the  aecoad 
year,  that  there  had  been  the  first,  aad  th^ 
the  third  year  his  men  remained  at  the  placs 
there  was  no  sickness  whatever.  The  mh^ 
bitants  of  one  marshy  district,  when  thrj 
go  to  another,  suffer  less  than  stiangt^^ 
than  persons  who  have  gone  to  an&arafay  dis- 
trict from  a  place  that  was  perfectly  healthy. 
A  physician  in  my  parish  used  to  relate  s 
story  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a  paztj 
going  up  the  Thames,  and  one  lady  ooJt 
caught  an  ague.  She  had  always  lived  b 
Edinburgh,  a  high,  dry,  healthy  ^>or,  aa^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  party  were  inhahitaots  of 
a  malarious  place. 

But  it  is  said  that  one  place  does  not  by 
any  means  always  give  indemnity  co  an  ia- 
dividoal  who  goes  to  another,  and  that  a 
place  to  season  an  individual  perfectly  for 
another,  must  be  situated  between  the 
tropics,  and  not  have  a  cold  winter.  It 
is  found,  for  example,  that  Gibraltar  will 
not  season  a  person  for  the  West  Indies; 
but  then  Gibraltar  is  not  situated  betweea 
the  tropics.  Such  a  seasoning  as  woold  rea- 
der a  person  altogether  insusceptible  of  the 
disease,  can  only  be  obtained  betweea  the 
tropics  where  we  c«n  conceiTe  loalana  to  be 
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irodaced  in  the  most  interne  degree.  It  is 
Ueo  to  be  remembered  that  when  a  person 
las  once  had  agae,  he  is  very  iiable  to  a  re- 
uin  of  it  from  a  slight  causer— from  such  a 
:ircumstance  as  a  cold  wet  east  wind  blow- 
ng»  or  getting  wet  through,  or  being  in  any 
vay  thrown  out  of  health  He  is  rendered 
iable  to  have  the  disease  renewed  from 
ilight  causes,  but  altogether  he  is  much  less 
;eo8ibIe  to  the  influence  of  malaria. 

Whether   persons,   however,  have   had 
kgne  or  not,  if  they  be  constantly  exposed 
o  malaria,  the  constitution  u  impaired,  they 
icqoire  a  dull  heavy  look,  and  are  bloated, 
>r  emaciated  and  shrivelled,  pale,  sallow, 
ind  weak.    At  Walcheren,  Sir  Gilbert  Blane 
(ays  that  the  people  residing  there  ware 
ar  less  subject  to  aguish  affections  than 
(traugeis,  but  that  they  all  looked  sickly; 
ind  yet  they  would  not  allow  their  climate 
:ould  be  unhealthy ;   and  these  Dutchmen, 
vhen  thev  saw  one-half  the  English  sick 
Jiroogh  tLeir  noxious  climate,  would  not 
lUow  that  it  arose  from  the  filthy  ditches, 
mt  ascribed  it  to  errors  of  diet,  and  the  bad 
aabits  of  the  English.    The  liver  and  spleen 
ire  much  disposed  to  become  diseased,  and 
Iropsy  to  supervene.    In  the  worst  vallies 
>f  Switzerland  poor  pertona  are  shrivelled, 
^oung  persons  look  old,  and  middle-aged 
>erson8  appear  in  the  greatest  state  of  de- 
xepitttde.    In  these  Tallies  there  is  a  great 
luantity  of  malaria  always  pent  up.    In- 
leed,  so  great  is  the  bjury  produced  oy  ma- 
aria,  that  whereas  the  average  of  human 
ife  in  England  is  50  years,  in  Holland  it  is 
>nly  25 ;  in  some  parts  of  France  which  are 
rery  pestiliBrous  through  the  malaria,  you 
i^ill  find  that  the  greatest  average  a^e  is  22 ; 
n  some  it  is  only  20  and  18,  and  in  others 
t  is  only  10.    In  some  parts  of  Africa,  and 
iie  East  and  West  Indies,  the  average  is  as 
ow.    And  yet*  many   persons   who  have 
)ot    been    exposed    to    malaria    are    as 
rce    as  the  Dutch   who   have  been  ac- 
:ttstomed  to  it.    The  Dutch  living  in  the 
nidst  of  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  unhealthy, 
szactly  as  a  person  of  dirty  filthy  habits  be- 
ieTes  himself  to  be  as  clean  as  is  necessary. 
Persons,    however,    who   have  been  well- 
nformed  on  these  matters,  will  frequently, 
IT  hen  they  come  to  an  unhealthy  place,  be  ob- 
stinate, and  act  the  part  of  mules,  and  manj 
ittch  have  suffered  lor  it.    You  will  find  it 
itated  in  Captain  Clapperton's  voyage,  that 
he  Captain  himself,  Mr.  Pearee,  Dr.  Mor- 
ison,  and  Mr.  Hoolton,  a  surgeon,  who  went 
»n  an  expedition  to  Africa,  lay  all  nighi  on 
be  banks  of  a  creek*  when  there  was  no 
iccaaion  fbr  it,  and  the  next  night  they  lay 
n  a  maiket-plaoa,  though  there  were  houses 
tnough  for  them  to  have  entered.    The  fol- 
owine  day  Captain  Clapperton  was  seised 
rith  fever;  Dr.  Morrison  was  seised  in  two 
lays  more ;  Captain  Pearee  the  next  day. 
;x>iider,  their  servant,  was  aeiied  next ;  mi. 


Pearee  and  Dr.  Morrison  died  soon;  and 
Mr.  Houlton  and  Captain  Clapperton  died 
ultimately.  They  were  all  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  thus  exposing  themselves.  You  will 
find  bstances  of  thu  awful  obstinacy— this 
total  disregard  of  human  life— every  day. 
Because  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  have  dykes 
and  ditches  in  their  own  country,  they  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  them  when 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion,  in  the 
East  Indies ;  merely,  I  suppose,  to  be  like 
their  brother  frogs  at  home. 

liabUity  of  BnUet  to  Ague,— It  is  said  that 
in  very  unhealthy  places  even  brutes  are 
known  to  suffer.  Dr.  Maccniloch  says  he 
heard  that  a  dog  at  Guernsey  had  a  tertian 
ague ;  but  whether  this  is  correct  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  He  adds  that  episootic  dis- 
eases frequently  prevail  at  the  same  time 
with  marsh  fevers,  and  that  in  St.  Domingo 
the  dogs  are  always  the  first  affected. 

Former  prevalence  of  Ague  in  London,^^ 
Malaria  is  the  constant  scourge  of  the  earth — 
not  the  occasional,  but  the  constant  scourge, 
producing  not  only  these  fevers^  but  very 
frequently  dysentery,  cholera,  and  sometimes 
neuralgia ;  and  it  causes  an  intermittent  or 
remittent  character  to  be  given  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  undermines  the  health  when  it 
causes  no  disease.  Malaria  abounds  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  America, 
Asia,   and  Africa :  we  know  nothing  of  it 
here   compared  with  the  violence   of  its 
ravages  in  those  parts.    However,  it  was 
once  far  more  injurious  in  this  country  than 
it  is  now ;  but  from  the  energy  and  industry 
of  the  English  character,  such  extraordinaiy 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  thing 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  man, that  nothing 
abroad  can  be  compared  with  our  advantages. 
You  know  that  Southwark  was  once  an  en- 
tire swamp,  and  at  Westminster  there  is 
now  a  toll-gate,  called  the  ''  Marsh-gate," 
from  being  situated  in  a  place  where  for- 
merly, and  not  so  long  ago,  there  was  a  marsh. 
From  the  improvements,however,  that  have 
been  made,  ague  is  now  comparatively  rare 
in  liondon.    It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
before  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  but  from 
that  time  the  place  was  better  drained,  so 
that  the  fire  did  good,  as  no  doubt  the  cho^ 
lera  virill  do.   Ague  before  the  fire  raged  like 
a  plague.  Between  1 667  and  1 692  no  less  than 
2000  persona  died  in  London  of  dysentery, 
arising  no  doubt  from  the  same  cause  as  ague. 
So  great,  however,  has  been  the  reduction, 
that  in  1728  there  were  only  44  deaths  from 
ague  ;  in  1750  only  16 ;  and  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century,  there  are  only  four  deaths  recorded  in 
the  bills  from  ague.    Within  the  last  five  or 
six  years  agues  have  increased  through  the 
country  and  in  London,  and  this  may  be  ea- 
sily explained.    They  have  not  increased  to 
what  thev  were  formerly,  but  still  there  has 
been  an  lacrease.    Sydenham  says  that  they 
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disappeared  in  LodcIod  from  1674  to  1678 ; 
and  they  disappeared  in  Plymouth*  Haxham 
says,  from  1755  to  1760.  They  were  absent 
from  Portsmouth  for  three  or  four  years. 
They  returned  again  in  London  epidemically 
in  1751 ,  1753,  and  1754.  Sydenham  says  that 
they  returned  again  from  1677  to  1688,  and 
they  also  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centdry.  These  are  all  accidental  occur- 
rences. It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  M 'Michael, 
of  the  Middlesex  Ho6pital,that  during  the  few 
years  that  ague  prevailed  so  much,  the  ave- 
rage heat  was  greater  than  when  it  disap- 
peared ;  the  heat  being  greater,  of  course 
there  was  more  vegetable  decomposition. 
To  shew  the  increase  of  late,  I  may  mention 
that  in  1823  I  had  but  8  cases  of  ague ;  in 
1824,  I  had  14 cases;  in  1825,  15 cases; 
in  1826, 44  cases ;  in  1827, 53  cases ;  then  it 
declined ;  so  that  in  1828  J  had  but  27  cases ; 
and  in  1829 1  had  only  8.  If  we  bad  accurate 
accoiints  we  should  perhaps  £nd  that  when 
ague  increased  in  former  times  the  average 
heat  was  higher  than  usual,  juat  as  it  has 
been  observed  by  Dr.  M'Michael  during  the 
last  few  y«ar8  that  ague  is  prevalent  again. 

Teadmey  of  MMlaria  to  give  an  ifdemUttent 
eharacltr  to  other  dueoMs.— -Persons  who  have 
once  had  ague,  or  have  it  upon  them,  are 
much  disposed  to  exhibit  a  more  or  less 
aguish  form  of  any  other  disease  under  which 
they  may  labour— that  is  to  say,  when  a  per- 
son is  the  subject  of  ague,  it  is  very  common 
for  diseases  to  become  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent, and  this  is  especially  noticed  in 
aguish  countries.  Kheomatism,  ophthalmia, 
vomiting,  and  purging,  may  all  be  intermit- 
tent, and  even  periodical.  However,  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  independent  of  malaria 
many  diseases  will  become  intermittent. 
Insanity  is  sometimes  intermittent  I  have 
seen  a  person  mad  once  a-year,  or  once 
in  three  years.  Palsy  is  likewise  occasionally 
intermittent,  and  in  one  case  I  saw  it  pe- 
riodical ;  it  came  at  a  particular  hour  in  the 
day,  but  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  had 
had  ague  many  years  before.  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch,  however,  ascribes  a  vast  number  of 
diseases  to  malaria,  but  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  I  think,  in  any  one's  mind  but  his  own, 
that  he  has  carried  his  ideas  to  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  He  has  done  great  good  by  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  persons  to  malaria 
more  than  it  was  before,  and  his  writings 
are  very  powerful  and  learned ;  but  I  think 
no  one  can  read  his  publications  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  one  idea  constantly  be- 
fore him,  which  was  mdlaria ;,  and  he  as- 
cribes infinitely  more  to  it  than  reason  can 
justify.  However,  notwithstanding  I  am 
aaiisaed  of  the  extravagant  length  (o  whicb 
he  pursues  his  ideas,  yet  I  am  equally  satis- 
fied that  too  often  we  do  not  ascribe  diseases 
to  malaria  when  they  arise  from  that  source. 
We  frequently  meet  with  sporadic  cases  even 
of  ague,  which  cainnot  be  easily  traced  to 


malaria;  but  I  have  no  donbc  tint  K  «« 
could  ascertain  all  the    carcomataacses  «• 
should  find  that  the  individaal  ha*  a  atrzLr; 
tendency  to  it,  and  has    been  exposed  u 
malaria  by  passiag  throogfa   m  mailef,  •" 
some  other  place,  in  which  thei«  was  we^ 
table  matter  in  a  state  of  dec»j.     It  is  &.*» 
to  be  remembered,  that  though  the  isfiKK^ 
of  malaria  is  so  great,  yet  col4  and  «k. 
and  other  causes  of  debility,   rnH  ia^f 
ague  without  the  reapplicauon  of  mainai 
when  aperaon  hasoncebad  it.     SoB«ime& 
too,  when  malaria  has  been  applied,  tkt  a^- 
ease  does  not  occur  till  such  drcatDssazK* 
as  these  have  taken  place.     I  naentioasrf  s 
the  introductory  lectnres  that  the  predi$p»- 
ing   will   sometimes    become  the  extxszi 
cause.    The  exciting  cause  of  ague  is  ss- 
questionably  malaria,  hut  aometiiiies  kvH 
only  act  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  it  v3i 
lie  dormant  in  the  system,  and  it  is  the  c?- 
cumstance  of  getting  wet  through  that  tgLW 
is  the  exciting  cause.    From  all  the  cdxc»- 
stances,  I  am  convinced  that  many  cases  vr 
aguish,  where  there  is  no  saspidoa  of  thor 
true  nature. 

Proximate  caum  of  AguM,~^Jhe  pnuasBiie- 
cause  of  ague — the  real  essence  of  that  at:!'^ 
which  is  always  present  when  the  sympciav 
occur— is  unknown:  wecansaycertaialyitis 
a  peculiar  state ;  for  a  penoa,  in  the  iotn- 
mission  of  ague,  is  perfectly  well.  Thnr 
is  frequently  no  disease  to  he  fonnd,  vbi- 
ther  inflammatory  or  any  thing  else,  of  Mzy 
particular  organ.  Again,  ague  frequeatJ; 
cannot  be  removed  by  antiphlagistic  mea- 
sures, though  it  certainly  can  oceaaiaealU. 
or  by  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  aiakes  as 
impression  on  the  system.  Again,  ia&tm- 
matory  diseases  are  not  cured  by  solpkite 
of  quinine,  and  remedies  of  that  descri^ 
tion.  The  disease  may  beinflanunatorv,  kA 
often  is  so,  and  requites  antiphlogisk 
measures;  but  its  eaenee  is  notiaftuasu- 
tory — at  least  I  know  no  proof  of  it«  It 
may  be  inflammatory,  but  there  mast  be 
something  more  than  Laflammation. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  the  aes- 
Bures  care  it  which  are  specifics  in  the  dis- 
ease—as, for  instance,  bark.  It  caBB'-4 
be  by  curing  inflammation  ;  neither  can  :t 
be  by  irritating  the  stomach.  Some  hsTf 
affirmed  that  bark  only  acts  by  irritating  Vbs 
stomach ;  but  if  that  were  the  case,  bmiy 
and  cayenne  pepper  would  do  just  as  wH. 
and  so  would  corrosive  sublimate.  Nor  caa 
I  conceive  that  apedfics  operate  by  stieogtb- 
ening  the  patient.  We  might  give  a  persoa 
full  diet,  and  take  care  that  he  haa  regulirly 
exercise,  and  improve  his  strength  in  every 
way  we  can,  yet  we  should  not  can  b» 
ague  ;  whereas  a  few  grains  of  quimne— t 
quantity  too  small  to  strengthen  the  bodr 
directly— continually  pats  a  atop  to  it.  ) 
cannot  pretend  to  say  haw  it  is  that  reme- 
dies act  ia  coring  the  disease,  but  of  this  1 
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aon  iatiified,  that  is  not  wbat  people  pre- 
tend it  to  be — this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
The  remedies  do  not  cure  it,  as  people,  say, 
by  strengthening,  or  stimnlating,  or  any  simi- 
lar operation.  We  can  only  say  there  is  a  pe- ' 
otiliar  state,  and  remedies  cure  it  by  a  pecu- 
liar operation.  This  is,  I  acknowledge,  say- 
ing nothing  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  ad- 
vancing unfounded  hypotheses,  and  fancying 
onesAlf  wise,  when  one  is  ignorant. 

Arsenic,  which  cares  ague  very  well,  is 
not  a  tonic  ;  it  will  debilitate  the  body,  cause 
k  to  tremble,  and  depress  the  powers  of  the 
ivyftCem,  land  yet  a  small  quantity  will  stop 
liie  disease.  Why  this  sort  of  remedies  is 
called  tonics,  I  do  not  know. 

£>uipwsis, — As  to  the  diagnosis,  we  some- 
times have  a  little  difficulty  in  distingoish- 
ing  ague  from  hectic.  Hectic  is  a  disease 
which  continues  for  a  length  of  time,  and  so 
may  ague.  .It  is  called  hectiea,  from  being 
placed  in  the  habit — being  a  continued  dis- 
ease— thai  is  to  say,  lasting  for  a  length  of 
time.  It  als6  resembles  ague  in  this  respect, 
— it  is  more  or  less  intermittent.  In  hec- 
tic, hojrever,  the  rigors  are  irregular;  all  the 
stages,  too,  are  irregular-^eacb  occurs  in 
the  most  irregular  manner ;  one  comes  be- 
fore the  other,  without  any  sort  of  order. 
After  a  time,  in  hectic  there  are  no  rigors — 
nothing  but  sweating ;  constant  feverishness ; 
the  pulse  constantly  quick  ;  and  this  fever- 
ishness is  excited  by  taking  food,  and  by  the 
Mightest  quantity  of  nourishment.  In  hectic 
ibere  is  generally  profuse  sweating  on  drop- 
ping asleep;  the  moment  the  patient  drops 
isleep,  some  part  of  the  body  is  in  a  sweat. 
In  ague,  when  the  sweating  is  over  the  per- 
fton  is  comparatively  well ;  but  in  hectic,  so 
'ar  from  being  better,  the  patient  feels 
weaker.  In  hectic  there  is  a  red  patch  on 
;be  face,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the 
»oIes  of  the  feet ;  the  tongue  is  moist,  and 
generally  red  ;  in  the  nrine  there  is  not  the 
ateritious,  red,  brick-dust  sediment  of  fever. 
Kit  a  pink  deposit.  In  hectic  there  is  not 
be  exposure  to  the  cause  of  ague,  and  there 
s  not  the  aguish  face,  that  peculiar  csst  of 
countenance  which  is  so  often  seen  in  ague. 
fn  bectic  there  is  frequently  a  local  disease, 
suppuration  in  some  part  of  the  body  ;  and 
here  is  an  exacerbation  at  night,  and  fre- 
{uently  at  noon. 

Now  no  One  of  these  symptoms  alone  will- 
roable  you  to  distinguish  the  disease,  be- 
:nu9e  ague  is  sometimes  irregular,  recurs  at' 
lo  certain  time,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  al- 
nost  remittent;  so  that  yoii  may  have  to 
nake  the  distinction  between  intermittent 
md  remittent  fever.  In  ague  you  may  have 
ometimes  profuse  sweating  and  little  else  ; 
t  18  therefore  necessary,  in  making  a  diag- 
rosi»«  to  take  all  these  circumstances  into 
onaideration ;  and  if  you  do,  yon  will,  in 
tinecy-nine  cAses  out  of  a  hundred,  be  cor- 
^4fU     Now  and  then,  however,  there  may 


be  a  little  difficulty.  Sometimes  yon  hare  ague 
and  hectic  together.  I  have  seen  hectic,  of 
course,  in  a  person  labouring  under  phthi- 
sis, where  there  were  rigors,  increased  heat, 
and  sweating,  from  ague,  and  increased  heat 
and  sweating  from  the  suppuration — so  that 
really  the  case  was  one  of  difficulty; 
and  there  was  the  aguish  face  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
make  the  distinction  between  the  diseases, 
only  that  I  knew  there  was  suppuration  in 
the*  lungs.  The  aguish  face,  and  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  exposed  to 
the  cause  of  ague,  shewed  that  ague  was 
probably  present,  but  the  suppuration  also 
shewed  that  hectic  fever  was  present. 
If  you  take  pains  with  your  cases,  you  rarely 
can  be  deceived ;  now  and  then  there  will 
be  a  difficulty,  but  that  will  occur  in  in- 
stances where  the  hectic  fever  is  attended 
by  neat  rigors,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  ague  is  assuming  a  remittent,  rather 
than  an  intermittent  character,  and  the  pa- 
tient has  a  local  affection.  You  must  also 
remember  that  rigors  will  occur  without  ague 
or  hectic.  Many  persons,  from  mere  ner- 
vous debility,  will  experience  rigors ;  many 
persons  will  not  be  able  to  do  their  business, . 
and  their  teeth  will  chatter,  from  real  de- 
pression of  mind.  Again,  persona  with  a 
stricture  are  subject  to  rigors ;  some  persona 
always  have  rigors  when  a  bougie  is  pa^ised, 
and  many  without  that,  simply  from  a  stric- 
ture  in  the  urethra,  will  experience  t^e 
same.  If  yon  find  the  rigors  come  on  sud- 
denly, and  there  is  a  stricture  in  the  ure- 
thra, you  ought  to  doubt  whether  there  is 
ague.  When  rigors  occur  fVora  stricture,  or 
other  disease  of  the  urethra,  there  is  gene- 
rally no  heat,  no  sweating ;  neither  is  there 
the  aguish  countenance,  nor  can  you  ascer- 
tain that  ihe  individual  has  been  exposed  to 
malaria.  If,  however,  vou  still  have  doubt, 
after  alfyour  inquiries,  it  is  best  in  all  cases 
to  give  the  remedies  for  ague;  they  can  do 
no  harm,  if  they  be  properly  managed;., 
at  any  rate  the  sulphate  of  quinine  can  do 
no  harm. 

The  diagnosis  of  intermittent  from  remit*' 
tent  fever,  is  an  easy  matter — it  is  a  mere 
circumstance  of  degree.  If  there  be  a  per- 
fect intermission,  we  call  it "  ague  ;*'  if  it 
be  imperfect,  we  call  it  "  remittent  fever.*' 

Prognonsi — The  prognosis  in  ague,  in  this 
country,  is  almost  always  favourable ;  you  may 
almost  always  promise  a  speedy  cure.  If  there 
be  conjoined  with  the  ague  a  local  structural 
disease,  of  bourse  that  part  of  the  prognosis 
must  stand  on  its  own  foundation ;  but  the  ague 
itself  you  may  generally  cure.  If  its  type 
be  quartan,  yon  cannot  promise  so  speedy  a 
cure  a»  if  it  be  tertian  or  quotidian  ;  and  I 
believe  you  are  placed  under  the  same  re- 
strictions if  the  disease  be  autumnal  and  not 
vernal.  An  autumnal  ague  does  not  yield 
so  readily  as  a  vernal  f  8nd»  indeed^  the  ^^ 
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tor  usually  yi«id«  to  euily,  that  it  ofkan 
cease*  spontaneoiuly,  after  a  few  paroxysms ; 
some  think,  after  seven.  It  generally  ceases 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  in,  and  will 
frequently  do  so  on  a  person  ^hanging  his 
residence.  You  will  recollect,  that  it  is  the 
agiie  of  spring,  and  not  of  autnmn,  that  is 
fit  for  a  king.  There  is  a  contrary  proverb 
for  autumnal  ague  :•— 

"  Febrif  aatumnslli 
Est  longa  rat  letballt.** 

In  hotclimates,  and  even  here,  many  intermit- 
tent fevers  become  remittent;  and  from  being 
remittent  they  will  become  continued,  with- 
out vigorous  measures  are  adopted,  and  they 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal  by  congestion  of  the 
head,  thorai,  or  abdomen.  It  is  in  hot 
countries,  and  in  hot  weather  in  this  coun- 
try, that  we  have  to  give  a  guarded  prog- 
nosis. In  hot  countries  it  is  common  for 
patients  to  die  early  in  the  attack,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  congestion  occur- 
nnfi^  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  Now 
and  then  this  msy  be  the  case  here,  from 
some  peculiarity  m  an  epidemic ;  we  have 
always,  therefore,  to  consider,  in  giving  a 
prognosis,  whether  there  is  any  peculiar 
f6nu  of  ague  present ;  and  if  that  be  the 
case,  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  fatal,  our 
prognosis  must  be  more  or  less  guarded, 
although,  without  that,  we  should  give  the 
usual  prognosis.  We  have  no  idea  in  this 
couotjy  of  what  aguish  fever,  remittent  or 
intermittent,  is  in  hot  climates.  In  Italy, 
these  are  called  pernicious  fevers:  for  as 
soon  as  a  person  is  seised  he  may  fall  into  a 
comatoM  state,  from  which  he  never  recovers ; 
and  on  inspection  after  death,  the  greatest 
degree  of  congestion  is  found  in  the  lungs 
and  head,  and  also  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 
In  this  country,  however,  we  may  almost 
always  promise,  not  only  a  cure,  but  a 
speedy  cure ;  and  that  by  means  not  at  all 
severe,  Tuto,  ct(o,  etjaeunde. 

At  the  next  lecture,  I  shall  commence 
with  the  treatment  of  this  disease* 
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BOxoatd  at  St,  George't  Hotpital, 

By  B.  C.  BaoDXs,  Esq. 

GsKlLXMIN, 

I  intbmhid  to  have  given  a  lecture  on 
a  case  of  aneurism  now  in  the  hospital,  in 
which  the  external  iliac  artery  has  been 
tied,  but  i  shall  postpone  its  consideration 
till  the  next  week.  At  present  I  shall  olfer 
you  some  xemvks  on  another  case  of  great 


i&teiest,  and  probably  to  you  of  note  ia^! 
tanoe,  as  it  is  one  whicb  yon  may  he  b- 
quently  called  upon  to  txeat  in  praobot. 

John  Neighbour,  setmt.  46,  a  £r' 
iQer*s  labourer  at  Uxbridge,  was  sdaisn 
into  the  hospital  on  the  ISth  of  Febnci 
18SS.  The  report  of  the  caae  at  thst  ta* 
is  as  follows ; — 

**  The  scrotum  is  ccmsiderably  distain. 
forming  a  tumor  capable  of  bontaioing  asos 
a  pint  of  fluid.    It  is  oval  in  tea,  aad  fe • 
toates  distinctly.    The  tunica  vagiBaikas- 
pears  thickened,  but  the  teattde  caa  be  fe 
at  the  back  part.    The  skin  of  tbc  saataa  • 
rather  tense  and  ahining ,  and  two  or  ikm 
large  veins  are  seen  ramifying  over  iti  ts-  \ 
face.    The  tumor,  when  held  befise  s  isvc 
light,  is  perfectly  opaque.     SoiDesvc&: 
exists  about  the  cord,  diepeadeat  <a  as-  | 
guinal  hernia.    The  patient  ia  of  as  o-  ' 
healthy    aspect,    and  exceedingly  iniakk 
temperament.    Pulse  and   tosigne  miei). 
bowels  open." 

The  appearances  here  were  exacUr  ^ 
same  as  in  common  hvdrocele,  except  d:: 
the  transparency  was  defideat. 

In  common  hydrocele  the  tnmor  iss)«]i» 
more  or  less  transparent  when  pboed  &^ 
tween  yoa  and  a  candle. 

When  I  was  a  student,  aome  of  aj 
teachers  used  to  deprecate  the  mode  sf  a- 
vestigating  hydrocele  by  ptacing  a  aa£c 
bebind  it,  but  from  it,  nevertheless,  yosd' 
tsin  much  important  informataoo.  Yosleaa 
the  situation  of  the  testicle,  whether  it  be 
on  the  fore  or  back  part  of  Che  toaior,  asi 
you  ascertain  the  course  of  any  large  roseL 
Vou  may  detect  in  some  caaes  a  fisagas  $n«- 
ing  from  the  testicle  into  the  tnnica  vagisai^ 
1  have  known  cases  in  which  loagoiddisear 
of  the  testicle  haa  been  miscakea  asi 
punctured  by  persons  who  ridicule  this  na4e 
of  examinauon,  and  who  might  have  atoiia' 
such  an  error,  if  th^  haa  resorted  to  it 
In  general  a  hydrocele  occura  without  h- 
flammation,  but  sometimes  inflammaoasii 
the  precursor  of  the  disoaae,  in  which  am 
the  tunica  vagmalis  becomes  thidessd. 
The  transparency  of  a  hydrocele  is  thosoAea 
materially  diminished,  but  not  so  as  to  lesdv 
it  completely  opaque.  This  dicumstaaee 
may,  however,  occur  from  the  adaaixtuv  «f 
blood  with  the  fluid  contained.  Lk  as  aov 
proceed  to  the  history  of  the  case  befoietf* 

Two  years  ago,  the  patient  first  aodced  tkit 
there  was  some  enlargement  aboot  the  li^ 
testicle.  Its  occurrence  he  eoald  not  »- 
count  for,  either  by  strain  or  iajmy.  Tte 
swelling  increased,  and  in  aboat  tea  noada 
he  was  tapped,  when  a  pint  of  clear  fluid  «ai 
drawn  ofll  Nine  months  ago  the  opcfitiM 
was  repeated,  and  again  on  the  fim  of  Ja- 
nuary last.  On  this  occasion  some  ooosidic* 
able  bleeding  took  place  fttaa  the  poadan 
made  by  the  trocbar,  which  was  stopped  hj 
applying  a  COTiprfai  of  linca  or  lint.   Siacs 
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(bat  time  tbe  tamor  has  t^gftiaed  ita  origiaal 
[ize,  bat  itprodacaa  tittle  or  no  inconTeaience 
)zcq)t  from  its  balk. 

Febniary  7. — It  was  detenniaed  that  tba 
laid  sboald  be  drawa  oiF,  and  tbe  cyst  in- 
ected,  if  tbe  case  proved  a  proper  one  for 
hat  mode  of  treatment  Tbe  trocbar  and 
:anula  were  introdaced  in  tbe  nsuai  manner ; 
ind  on  witbdrawingf  tbe  former,  a  stream  of 
lark-coloored  flaid,  apparently  serum,  mixed 
rith  blood  and  coagala,  followed  to  tbe  ex- 
:ent  of  a  plnL  Some  warm  water  was  now 
njected,  wbicb  was  retained  a  few  minates, 
ind  then  drawn  off:  this  was  discoloured  by 
he  solution  of  grumons  blood.  The  patient 
:omplained  (if  some  pain  in  tbe  bsck  during 
:be  operation,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
bed." 

The  fluid  drawn  off  on  former  occasions 
was  clear,  but  bleeding  bad  takea  place  from 
I.  vessel  externally  after  tbe  last  operation, 
Lfid  it  is  probable  that  the  same  thing  hap« 
pened  internally  into  tbe  tunica  Taginalis. 
[  had  thoughts  of  injecting  the  cavity  with 
[>ort  wine  and  water,  but  when  I  saw  the 
aature  of  tbe  fluid  which  escaped,  I  was 
!earful  of  producing  too  great  a  degree  of  in- 
iamroatioo.  Here,  you  perceive,  was  a  case 
>f  hydrocele  complicated  with  hsmatocele. 
[  rihall  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  lecture 
sonfine  my  observations  to  tbe  circumstances 
inder  which  hiematocele  occurs,  and  tbe 
treatment  necessary  for  its  cure. 

Httmatocele  moat  frequently  occurs  in 
rombination  with  hydrocele,  tbe  blood  being 
nixed  with  tbe  fluid  contained  in  tbe  tunica 
raginalis,  and  partially  dissolved  in  it.  If 
Jie  quantity  of  blood  be  sosall,  which  is  most 
xequently  tbe  case,  tbe  eolation  is  complete; 
rat  when  otherwise,  as  in  tbe  ease  before  us, 
:oagnla  are  formed,  which  remain  nndis- 
K>lvcd.  The  causes  of  tbe  disease  are  as  fol- 
ow  :— 

1st.  A  vessel  maybe  wounded  by  the  in- 
Toduction  of  a  trocbar,  as  in  tbe  present 
rase. 

2d.  The  testicle  in  general  escapes  me- 
:hanical  violence,  by  its  mobility;  but  when 
lydrocele  is  present,  there  is  a  tumor,  which 
a  much  exposed  to  injury,  and  a  blow  often 
iroduces  rupture  of  a  vessel  wbicb  bleeds 
nto  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  in  this  case 
he  effusion  is  much  greater  than  when  itoc- 
:urs  from  puncture  with  a  trocbar.  I  recol- 
ect  a  case  where  about  a  pint  of  blood  was 
bus  extravasated  within  two  or  three  hours 
ifter  the  receipt  of  a  blow. 

3d.  But  rupture  of  a  vessel  may  arise 
rom  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteiiesr. 
Phis  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
>rain  under  the  form  of  sanguineous  apo- 
>lexy.  There  is  a  natural  change  which 
akes  place  in  the  arteries  of  old  penons ; 
hey  become  ossified  in  patches,  and  ulce- 
ate,  and  I  have  known  this  to  lay  tbe  fbnn- 
tation  of  a  ha^matocele.    In  these  pemms 


also  you  have  extravasations  of  blood  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane,  and  this 
more  especially  in  the  lower  extxemities. 
After  a  time,  the  blood  thus  poured  out  be- 
comes, in  appearance,  very  much  like  cofiee- 
grounds. 

But  haematocele  may  occur  independently 
of  hydrocele,  by  a  direct  blow  or  injury  iuK 
flicted  on  the  testicle ;  the  tunica  vaginalis 
being  distended  with  blood  alone.  A  gen- 
tleman was  riding  on  horseback,  and  struck 
his  testicle  violently  against  the  pummel  of 
the  saddle,  llie  testicle  became  immedi- 
ately swollen  to  more  than  double  its  natural 
sixe,  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  distended 
with  blood. 

A  negro  died  in  this  hospital  some  years 
ago,  who  had  an  enlargement  of  one  tea- 
tide,  but  it  was  not  known  during  life,  aa 
it  afforded  no  inconvenience.  *  I  examined 
the  part,  however,  and  found  a  very  larg» 
quantity  of  gromous  blood  in  tbe  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  at  the  back  part  a  soft  pulpy  masa 
was  seen,  not  at  all  resembling  in  structuia 
the  testicle,  and  only  recognisable  as  such  by 
its  connexion  with  the  epididymis  and  vaa 
deferens.  There  is  a  similar  specimen  in 
the  museum  of  the  hospital. 

I  conceive  that  the  absorption  of  the  tes- 
ticle took  piece,  in  this  instance,  from  the 
pressure  produced  by  the  sudden  effusion  of 
a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  the  tunica  vagi- 
nabs  not  having  been  previoosly  dilated  by 
the  existence  of  a  hydrocele. 

I  saw  another  case,  where  tbe  extravasa^ 
tion  of  blood  was  so  great  that  the  tunica 
▼aginalis  was  ruptured,  and  tbe  blood  es- 
caped in  large  quantity  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  Uie  scrotum. 

Let  me  here  allude  to  a  circumstance  which 
various  surgical  writers  have  described  aa 
hematocele :  I  mean  the  rupture  of  a  vessel 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum. 

The  tissue  here  is  exceedingly  loose,  as  in 
the  eyelids,  and  slight  injury  will  ruptura 
vessels  and  produce  wcAymosis;  butchenama 
of  hematocele  is  here  improperly  applied. 

I  have  occasionally  seen  some  Teiy 
serious  symptoms  follow  the  sudden  ooeor- 
rence  of  a  hematocele.  Tbe  following  ease 
is  an  example.  A  man  (a  painter)  who  waa 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  while 
climbing  a  ladder  was  seised  with  pain  in 
the  testicle,  and  an  enormous  hematocele 
was  the  consequence.  He  came  into  the 
hospital  with  symptoms  more  nearly  allied 
to  mania  than  delirium ;  be  was  treated  ac- 
cordingly, and  in  a  few  days  they  subsided; 

The  treatment  of  hematocele  most  de- 
pend, in  a  great  measurei  on  the  eircum*- 
stances  of  the  case.  I  shall  first  describe 
to  you  tbe  means  to  be  employed'  when  he- 
matocele alone  occurs,  and  snboeqaently 
that  which  is  proper  when  it  is  combined 
with  hydrocele.  , 

If  tbe  eztravaMtJMi  of  blood  into  th^tl^ 
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nica  vftginaliB  be  imall,  I  should  recommeiid 
yon  to  keep  the  patient  qoiet  for  a  time,  ap- 
plying cold  lotiout  bat  nothing  more  ;  and 
the  blood  will  eventnall v  become  abeorbed .  I 
have  already  mentioned  a  case  where  a  gentle- 
man receiTed  a  blow  while  riding.  There  was 
some'  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the 
testicle  could  be  felt  at  the  back  part ;  2  ad- 
vised hint  to  allow  the  disease  to  nio  its  own 
coarse ;  in  about,  six  months  absorption  hsid 
taken  place  to  some  extent,  but  the  tumor, 
after  this,  remained  stationary  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  He  begged  of  me  to  perform 
an  operation  for  his  cure,  and  a  day  was 
fixed,  but  business  called  him  from  town. 
I  saw  him  in  about  a  year  from  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  the  operation,  and  there 
was  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  coagu- 
]nm  remaining,  from  which  he  experienced  no 
inconvenience.  In  this  case,  had  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood  been  great,  [  should  not 
have  waited  for  the  natural  cure,  as  the  testi- 
cle might  have  become  absorbed.  You  may 
infer  from  these  observations  that  when  the 
blood  effused  is  small  in  quantity,  no  inter- 
ference is  necessary  *,  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  large,  you  had  better  lay  open  the  tu* 
nica  vaginalis,  as  I  shall  presently  describe. 

Should  both  hydrocele  and  hematocele 
exist,  from  whatever  cause,  if  the  quantity 
of  blood  be  ever  so  small,  it  is  sufficient  to 
deter  me  from  injecting  the  cavity  with  sti- 
mulating fluids,  as  in  common  hydrocele. 
If,  on  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  sac, 
1  find  that  the  fluid  is  tinged  with  blood,  I 
allow  the  fluid  again  to  collect,  and  repeat 
-this  operation  at  certain  intervals  until  it  is 
voided  perfectly  clear.  You  may  then  per- 
form the  common  operation  for  hydrocele  by 
injection,  and  with  success.  Should  the 
quantity  of  blood  effused  be  large,  you  may 
wait  in  vain  for  its  absorption ;  and  the  best 
plan  to  be  adopted,  whether  such  effusion 
takes  place  combined  or  not  with  hydrocele, 
is  to  perform  an  operation  similar  to  the 
old  operation  for  hydrocele  by  incision.  You 
make  a  puncture  with  a  lancet  throueh  the  ■ 
skin  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  introduce  a 
director  into  the  opening,  and  enlarge  it  by 
means  of  a  scalpel ;  cutting,  however,  on 
the  director,  or  from  within  outwards,  and 
allow  the  contents  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis to  escape.  It  used  formerly  to 
be  the  practice  to  dust  the  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  with  flour,  by  way  of  en- 
suring a  sufficient  degree  of  inflammation. 
The  danger,  however,  is  in  producing  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  inflammatory 
ftttion.  The  exposure  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  sac  appears  to  be  quite  stimulating 
enough  to  produce  all  the  inflammation  that 
is  wanted. 

A  piece  of  lint  should  be  placed  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  to  prevent  union  by 
the  first  intention. 

I  have  known  some  rather  severe  symp- 


toms fallow  this  operati<m  4»f  espoM^  tM 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  bgriacviisj 
and  1  have  understood  &at  fonacriy,  wi«4 
it  was  performed  more  freqaenUj,  bcuf  l:^ 
common  metliod  of  caring  a  fa  jdiocele  be* 
fore  that  by  injection  was  introduced,  &  ac^ 
casiouaily  proved  fatal.  Nor  is  tliis  sorprs^ 
ing,  whenyottcoosider  how  large  m  tkt  mjAet 
which  is  sometimes  exposed.  CoBasdenbieb- 
fl<tmmation  may  takepla€e,«ven  tho^b  ch^jsc 
be  but  of  small  sise.  You  have  a  f«U,  bocs^ 
ing,  frequent  pulse,  hot  akin,  and  io^ei 
tongue,  together  with  snfinaioB  aboec  tk 
eyes,  and  great  pain  in  the  head«  with  ockr 
marks  of  determination  of  blood  to  tiiehos. 
Under  antiphlogistic  treatment  these  trnp- 
toms  generally,  in  the  coarse  of  n  lew  ^f*. 
subside. 

In  the  case  now«  under  oaamderaxsim  I 
made  an  experiment  On  finding  the  £a^ 
drawn  off  contained  a  quantity  of  hlooL  1 
injected  the  tunica  vaginalis  wricb  ref^ 
water,  and  repeated  the  operation  twvt, 
with  a  view  to  dissolve  the  coagih 
contained  in  the  sac.  By  these  mca:* 
I  imagined  that  the  seram  which  would  be 
subsequently  effused  might  remain  clear,  aa^ 
that  I  should  gain  time,  by  being  abJe  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  a  stimulating  injecuoa 
sooner  than  if  the  coaguia  had  been  mnevsd 
by  solution  in  the  serum  effused  from  tht 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

On  the  SOth  of  February,  three  days  after 
the  operation,  the  report  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Scrotum  generally  red,  much  swoUen.— 
swelling  being  chiefly  produced  by  eva- 
sion into  the  tunica  vaginalis;  there  a 
much  pain  in  the  part  on  pressure  ;  nohcai- 
ache  or  sickness;  countenance  rather aax- 
ious;  pulse  frequent;  tongue  loaded  aod 
white;  skin  rather  warm.  An  incision  be- 
ing made  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tnoica 
vaginalis,  a  considerable  quantity  of  d^, 
iurbid,  bloody  scrum,  with  solphnretted  bt- 
drogen,  .producing  an  offensive,  ameil,  ^ 
caped.  The  interior  of  the  cavity  being  ex- 
posed, shewed  lymph  deposited  on  its  sur- 
face, with  great  vascularity. 

Lint  between  the  edges  of  the  woond; 
poultice  over  the  whole." 

The  symptoms  were  referrible  to  a  collec- 
tion of  putrid  fluid  in  the  sac  ;  this  prodocri 
the  same  symptoms  in  cases  of  aiinary  ab- 
scess, and  under  whatever  other  arena- 
stances  it  may  occur ;  and  you  should  al«sfs 
endeavour  to  evacuate  it,  so  as  to  rid  tbe 
system  of  the  offensive  matter. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  in  this  instance 
generated,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  shoaM 
produce  so  much  constitutional  deraogr- 
ment,  when  it  is  known  that  one  part  of  tbi^ 
gas,  diluted  with  500  paru  of  common  air, 
IS  sufficient,  if  respired,  to  destroy  life. 

The  patient's  symptoms  were  relieved  i»* 
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feadiately  after  theoperatioii,  and  the.wonnd 
i  now  oappnratiiig  and  granulatiBg,  being 
M9  usual  method  of  cure  after  the  operation 
ff  incision. 
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7(0  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
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Cambridfe,  Febrnary  37,  1883. 


I    TAKB  tbe  liberty  of  transmitting  to 
yon  tbe  reports  of  two  cases  which  oc- 
curred last  year  at  Addenbrooke's  Hos- 
pital ;   and  whichy  f  thinly,  are  not  de- 
void of  interest.    Should  you  not  be 
nverburthened  bv  contributions^    and 
should  you  deem  tnem  deservin^r  of  bein/p 
recorded  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  you 
%vould  oblige  me  by  inserting  them. 
I  am»  sir. 
Yours  most  obediently, 

Henrt  J.  H.  Bond,  M.D. 

FhysicUn  to  Addenrooke's  Hospital. 

Case  I. — Tetanus,  occurring  after  an 
Injury  to  the  Spine,  and  continuing 

'  to  recur  at  each  succetiive  period  of 
Menstruation — Recovery. 

Leah  Wheatley,  let.  25,  unmarried,  of 
a  florid  complexion,  moderately  robust, 
possessed  of  considerable  strength  of 
mind,  and  of  a  patient,  cheerful  dispo- 
sition, came  under  mv  care,  on  tbe  6th 
of  February  1831.  The  following  was 
tbe  account  she  gave  of  herself. 

She  bad  enjoyed  habitually  good 
health  till  July,  1830,  when,  her  foot 
liavinir  slipped  on  going  down  stain, 
she  fell  with  violence  on  the  sacrum. 
On  being  raised  she  felt  giddy,  and  had 
paiQ  in  the  occiput.  Some  hours  after- 
wards, she  was  seised  with  violent  pain 
and  spasms  affecting  the  trunk,  which, 
she  assured  me,  drew  her  backwards  iu 
the  form  of  a  bow ;  having,  at  tbe  same 
time,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw. 
Tlus  attack  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  the  following  day  she  had 
two  or  three  similar  seizures.  Four 
days  from  tbe  occurrence  of  tbe  acci- 
dent she  became  insensible  to  her  state, 
and  remained  so  for  a. fortnight,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  had  frequent  returns 
of  the  tetanic  affection,  accompanied 


with  bnmoplysis.  Blisters  were  ap- 
plied repeatedly  to  her  head.  For  about 
ten  days  after  this,  she  was  so  much  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  walk,  but  con- 
tinued to  experieJice  a  tightness  across 
the  sacrum,  with  some  impairment  of  the 
power  of  motion,  and  some  numbness  in 
the  lower  extremities,  especially  in  tbe 
left.  In  about  a  month,  nowever,  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  she  was 
again  seized  with  several  tetanic  attacks 
in  succession,  similar  in  most  respects  to 
the  former.  These  attacks  had  con- 
tinued to  recur  monthly,  with  tolerable 
precision,  up  to  the  time  she  came  un- 
der my  notice^viz.  from  July  1830, 
to  Febrnary  183 1.  They  always  be- 
gan a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  men- 
strual period,  and  continued  throughout 
its  duration.  The  menstruation,  prior 
to  the  accident,  had  been  normal,  both 
in  point  of  time  and  quantity,  but  sub- 
sequently had  always  been  imperfect. 
In  tbe  intervals  between  the  menstrual 
periods,  she  enjoyed  comparative  ease ; 
suffering,  however,  occasionally  from 
slirrhter  spasms  in  the  back  and  face, 
achinif  pains  in  the  parts  so  affected, 
and  having  numbness  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  this  latter  symptom  was  al- 
ways more  marked  for  some  days  after 
the  tetanic  period,  but  graduslly  de- 
creased till  its  next  occurrence. 

The  treatment  up  to  this  time  (Febru- 
ary 1831)  had  been  various;  the  whole 
class  of  tonics  and  antispasmodics  had 
been  exhausted ;  cupping  had  latterly 
been  several  times  had  recourse  to  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spine;  but 
the  attacks  had  not  abated  in  violence. 
Tht:  following  is  the  report  of  the  case 
from  the  time  of  her  being  under  my 
care. 

February  6tb,  Noom-^fs  in  great  ap- 
prehension of  the  recurrence  of  her 
spasms.  Complains  of  acute  pain  along 
the  vertebral  column,  with  occasional 
twirchings  between  the  shoulders,  and 
slight  retractions  of  the  head;  j^reat 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  spinous 
processes,  from  about  tbe  third  dorsal 
vertebra  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
Pain  also  in  the  hypogastrium,  and  a 
sensation  as  if  a  broad  band  were  tied 
round  the  loins.  Pulse  qifick;  face 
flushed,  and  anxious ;  tongue  l|uite  na- 
tural. It  is  just  a  month  since  her  last 
attack. 

ApplicentQT  Hinid.  xii.  labiis  eztemis  et 
sumat  Ant.  Tart,  gr.^  ex  Aq.  Dist.  om. 
semihorio.    Bafau  cozend.      i Oj^lc 
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8  P.M.— The  twitcbingfl  of  tbe  mush 
cleB  are  less  frequent,  and  the  pains 
mnch  abated.  Pulse  84.  Two  dark 
evacuations  from  the  boweia.  (This, 
she  says,  has  always  been  tbe  ease  dur- 
ing her  attacks.)  The  medicine  has 
caused  retching. 

Contin.  Med. 

February  7th,  Noon.  —  Continues 
much  as  on  last  report;  several  hard 
and  red  lumps  in  the  back,  apparently 
partial  contractions  of  the  muscles.  A 
slight  colourless  discharge  has  appeared 
from  tbe  vagina,  with  forcing  pains. 

7  P.M. — Has  bad  three  or  four  com- 
plete tetanic  attacks.  The  following  is 
the  train  of  symptoms  they  presented. 
At  first,  pain  in  the  muscles  or  the  back 
and  neck,  with  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers ; 
the  breath  then  became  snorting,  the 
arms  semiflexed  and  stiff,  and  the  hands 
reversed.  The  head  was  presently  re- 
tracted, and  next  the  trunk  (gradually 
in  some  instances,  suddenly,  by  a  single 
jerk,  in  others)  rose  into  the  form  of  a 
bow ;  the  toes  and  ankles  bent  in  the 
same  direction,  the  occiput  and  heels 
alone  resting  on  the  bed.  The  lower 
jaw,  by  this  time,  was  firmly  closed,  the 
eyes  affected  with  strabismus,  the  face 
intensely  flushed,  and  covered  with  pro- 
fuse sweat.  This  state  continued  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  the  patient  re- 
maining sensible,  but  in  evident  agony, 
though  silent,  from  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.  To  this  state  suc- 
ceeded a  tremulousness  of  the  whole 
body ;  the  muscles  then  graduallv  re- 
laxed, but  continued  affected  with  in- 
tense pain,  which  lasted  for  some  time 
longer,  but  was  at  length  followed  hy  a 
short  but  complete  repose,  resembhng 
that  in  the  intervals  of  labour- pains ;  four 
fits  returned  within  the  hour ;  one,  less 
violent,  came  on  quietly  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly, not  preceded,  as  were  the 
others,  by  a  sense  of  suffocation.  Tbe 
nurse  called  this  "  one  of  her  still  fits." 
During  these  attacks,  or  rather  in  the 
intervals,  she  had  taken  forty  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  a  tobacco  injection  had 
been  administered.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  she  bad  become 
quite  free  from  any  spasmodic  affection, 
and  expressed  herself  as  being  quite 
comfortable.  She  had  vomited  several 
times. 

Tine.  Opii,  tt|^u.  were  again  given  her* 


8th.*-So»e  symptoms    pi 

of  a  return  of  tetanus  havlBC  appev-l 
in  the  morning,  an  ounce  of  Ol.  R: 
was  given,  and  the  foUowia^  bohu  t- 
dered  to  be  taken  soon  alter  la  opera- 
tion. 

Moschi,  gr.  zr.     Camph.  gr.  t.     Os£ 
Rose,  q.  s. 


In  the  afternoon  bad  a  teianir  tt- 
tack  assuming  a  different  foriB,  trhki 
lasted  an  hour  and  a   half,    sdfertiaf 

Srincipally  the  diaphrai^r^Qi  and  the  a^ 
ominal  muscles.  A  soap  clyster  wa> 
given  during  the  spasn.  On  tbe  so^ 
sidence  of  the  aitack,  there  vt^  ssa- 
tinued  sickness  and  vomiting. 

9th.— Another  fit  in  the  night ;  tme 
during  to-day.  Menatmation  is  ab- 
blished,  but  scantily. 

lOtb.— Severe  vomiting,  hot  no  teta- 
nus. Rowels  freely  open ;  has  had  as 
opiate.  Menstruatioi^  more  abandant. 

llth.—Retum  of  tbe  spasms,  affect- 
ing chiefly  the  bead  and  arms ;  deliri- 
um ;  bean  hot,  and  face  flashed;  sisq1« 
dark  and  lumpy. 

AbnuL  CapilKt.  et  applic.  lot.  frig.  Cs- 
curb.  cTuent.  temporibos.  Caloou  gc  ▼. 
Pulv.  Jalaps,  Bj.  suusom. 

12th. — Delirium  continued  throogh- 
out  the  ni^ht,  but  she  is  now  sensible. 
Menstruation  has  ceased. 

Idth. — The  present  menstroal  and  is- 
tanic  period  having  now  appsffeatly 
elapsea,  a  plan  of  treatmeiK  wm  adopt- 
ed with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  pwMt, 
the  recurrence  of  tbe  attack,  or  abate 
its  severity.  A  strict  r^raen  was  es- 
forced,  and,  between  the  13th  and  20ih 
of  the  month,  blood  was  repeatedly 
drawn  by  cupping  from  tbe  neighboar- 
hood  of  the  spine ;  tbe  bowels  woe 
kept  freely  open  by  a  senna  drangbt, 
and  on  the  20th  two  issues  were  made 
in  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  Up  to  the  28th  she  eso- 
tinned  much  in  tbe  same  state  as  slie 
usually  bad  been  in  the  intervals  of  the 
attacks,  complaining  generally  of  best 
and  pain  along  tbe  course  of  tbe  s|nne; 
and  the  tenderness  bemg  greatest  over 
tbe  spinous  processes  of  tbe  second  aad 
third  lumbar,  and  fourth  and  filth  dorsal 
▼crtebrse. 

On  tbe  28th  of  February  the  telamc 
attacks  returned,  and  contmued  more 
or  less  till  the  5th  of  March,  but  wen 
less  severe  than  on  their  pre¥ionsoe> 
cnrrence.    On  this  occasion  the  ipaimi 
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afiiticted  principally  Ihe  mntcles  in  the 
front  of  the  trunk »  and  were  attended 
with  an  enormonsly  tympanitic  state  of 
the  abdomen,  and  vomitin([f.  The  stools 
were,  as  usnal,  dark  and  lumpy.  There 
was  likewise  again  delirium.  The  men- 
struation was  very  scanty,  there  being 
scarcely  any  san^ineous  discharge. 
The  remedies  employed  during  this  at- 
tack, were  purging  by  calomel  and  ol. 
ricini,  terebinthinate  clysters,  and  an 
embrocation  frequently  applied  to  the 
lower  extremities,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  ol.  olivsB  and  ol.  terebinth. 
These  latter  remedies  appeared  to  have 
considerable  control  over  the  violence 
of  the  spasms. 

The  attack  having  entirely  subsided 
by  the  6th  of  March,  the  same  preven- 
tive treatment  was  persisted  in  as  pre- 
▼iotisly.  The  issues  now  discharged 
freely.  Cupping  was  repeated  when 
she  suffered  most  from  pain  and  heat  in 
th^back.  The  terebinthinate  liniment 
was  applied  when  the  numbness  and 
twitcbings  threatened  to  increase,  and 
the  patient  herself  thought  that  these 
vere  controlled  by  the  application.  The 
horizontal  posture  was  mostly  main- 
tained, and  the  diet  vegetable. 

There  being  some  symptoms,  by  the 
15th  and  16th  of  March,  of  a  return  of 
menstruation,  leeches  were  twice  ap- 

?»Hed  to  the  external  labia.  She  suffered 
rem  spasms  on  the  17th,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  but  had  no  regular  attack 
of  tetanus.  By  the  18th  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  established  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  on  former  occasions;  a 
spontaneous  purging  occurred,  which 
eeemed  to  cause  great  relief. 

The  same  remedies  were  applied  as  at 
the  last  period,  with  the  addition  of  the 
hip-bath.  The  setons  dried  up  com- 
pletely during  the  prevalence  of  the 
spasms,  but  discharged  again  spontane- 
ously on  their  subsidence.  During  the 
remainder  of  March,  and  to  about  the 
middle  of  April,  cupping,  the  issues,  the 
terebinthinate  liniment,  and  mild  pur- 
gatives, were  continued,  and  with  ap- 
parent benefit.  Any  violation  of  regi- 
men wad  always  followed  by  increaMd 
pain  and  heat  in  the  back,  and  threatened 
spasms,  which  were  reduced  by  cupping. 
In  April,  the  menstruation  returned 
with  its  usual  accompaniment  of 
spasms,  but  in  a  still  more  mitigated 
d^ree.  Leeches  had  been  appliedprs- 
vioualy,  to  the  labia,  as  on  former  occa- 


sions, and  the  same  treatment  employed 
during  the  attack. 

Fresh  issues  were  made  in  the  back  in 
the  beginning  of  May.  The  two  next 
menstrual  periods  were  passed  over  with 
still  less  suffering,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  the  numbness  of 
the  lower  extremities,  with  the  impair- 
ment of  their  power  of  motion,  and  the 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  had  all  greatly- 
abated,  though  liable  from  time  to 
time  (especially  by  any  imprudence)  to 
become  aggravated.  Strict  regimen 
and  diet  was  still  enforced,  with,  some 
abatement  of  rigour.  By  the  end  of 
June  she  was  so  nur  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  in  the  ward  without  assis- 
tance, and  had  passed  over  a  menstrual 
period  with  but  very  trifling  indispo- 
sition. In  the  bep^ning  of  July  she 
was  removed  to  her  home,  some  dis- 
tance in  the  country,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  pursue  the  same  plan,  and  to 
maintain  a  moderate  discharge  from 
the  issues. 

I  saw  her  in  the  autumn,  when  she 
had  had  no  return  of  the  spasms,  and 
compluned  only  of  some  weakness  in 
the  lower  extremities;  and.  the  men- 
strual function  had  been  entirely  re- 
established without  any  morbid  accom- 
paniment. She  presented  herself  at 
the  hospital  in  December  last,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 

Case  11,'^ Hyiteria  eomplieated  with 
Paraplegia^' Reeovety. 

Mary  Dockley,  sat.  19,  of  a  florid 
complexion,  was  admitted  under  my 
care  March  1st,  1831.  No  very  precise 
account  of  the  previous  history  of  her 
illness  could  be  ascertained,  but  the  fol- 
lowing appeared  to  be  its  outline  :— 

bhe  had  been  ill  about  two  vears,  hav- 
ing been  confined  to  bed  the  greater 
part  of  that  time.  During  the  first  year 
of  her  illness,  she  had  suffered  chiefly 
from  hysterical  fits,  attended  frequently 
with  hflomoptysis.  The  latter  symptom 
had  recurred  at  irregular  intervals  of  a 
month,  six,  eight,  or  sixteen  weeks. 
Twelve  months  previous  to  her  admis- 
sion she  menstruated  for  the  first  time» 
which  was  coincident  with  a  recurrence 
of  hemoptysis,  but  she  had  never  men- 
struated since. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  symptoms,  she  had 
been  paraplegic.    No  very  distinct  ac- 
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ooont  was  gWen  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  came  on ;  nor  whether  it  was  gn» 
dual  or  sudden.  She  had  taken  a  lai^e 
qoaotity  of  calomel. 

On  admission  into  the  hospital  her 
state  was  as  follows :— A  total  inability 
of  movinff  the  feet,  which  were  extended 
by  frravitation,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  nearly 
in  the  same  line  with  the  leg*.  She  could 
with  difficulty  produce  a  semiflexion  of 
the  knees.  Total  insensibility  of  the 
left  Icff ,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
ahoye  the  knee ;  the  right  leg  nearly  as 
insensible;  both  extremities  chilly  and 
damp,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
warm,  and  covered  with  perspiration. 
Nothing  morbid  could  be  detected  on 
an  exammation  of  the  Spine.  Respira- 
tion very  quick  and  short,  with  cough,- 
and  scanty  mucous  expectoration ;  the 
respiratory  sound  in  left  lung  obscure, 
and  accompanied  by  a  slight  crepitation, 
especially  behind.  In  the  right  lung 
respiratory  sound  loud  and  clear ;  pulse 
generally  above  100;  heart's  impulse 
in  excess ;  toni;ue  rather  white;  a  total 
durelish  for  all  food ;  fullness  of  the 
abdomen,  with  rather  a  confined  habit 
of  the  bowels ;  extreme  dejection ; 
almost  total  inability,  or  indisposition 
to  speak ;  intractableness  and  perverse- 
ness ;  every  evening  a  violent  attack  of 
hysterical  convulsion,  producing  great 
distortions  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
body,  whilst  the  lower  remained  in  its 
habitually  motionless  state,  attended 
apparently  with  temporary  blindness; 
the  paroxysm  was  accompanied  not  un- 
frequently  with  delirium,  and  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  She  seldom 
appeared  to  get  any  sleep. 

Daring  the  whole  of  March  she  con- 
tinued muchin  the  same  condition.  The 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  re- 
mained as  complete ;  the  temperature, 
however,  was  rather  more  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  the  abdominal  muscles  seem- 
ed almost  inactive,  and  occasionally  the 
urine  was  passed  involuntarily.  She 
would  frequently  abstain  a  whole  day 
from  taking  a  morsel  of  food,  and  dur- 
ing, one  fortnight  she  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  no  more  than  was  barely 
sufficient  to  prevent  inanition.  At  the 
end  of  Mardi,  however,  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  had  become  mitigated.  She 
had  never  expectorated  blood  from  the 
time  of  her  admission.  The  dyspnoea 
was  now  urgent  only  during  the  hyste- 
rical paroxysms;  these  began  slightly 


to  abate,  and  her  mind  was  i 
more  composed. 

The  external  remedies  employed  dur- 
ing this  period,  either  siaioltmDeovsJy, 
or  in  succession,  were— 

CacurK  C^ent.  sacro,  uache»  et  iaier  ftca- 

palas. 
}4irud.  Capiti.  argente  delirxo. 
Liniment.    Camph.    comp.     vel     Lmm. 

I'erebinth.    cruribos   e:    dor»A.      Es- 

plast.  Lyttc  lombis.    And  aftcrvareif. 

Setftceum  collo. 

The  internal  remedies  were — 

PiL  Aloe«  c.  Hydtarp.  Mist.  Mcstfar 
Salpburic.  c.  Magnet.  Sulph^t.  pL  z.  e» 
Mist.  Ammoo.  foetid.  Hsutst.  ex  Toe. 
Yaler.  Ttib.  Castor.  Hsu  lijoKa. 
comp.  or  Haost.  ex  Tra:.  Opii.  nigesto 
hysteri&.  And,  latterly,  Decocc  Cs- 
chon.  et  Ferri  Subcarb. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  there 
was  bnt  little  alteration,  and  the  treat- 
ment was  confined  principally    to  tbe 
seton,  cupping,  and  the  use  of  tbe  iu- 
mulating  liniment;   and  to  u  trial  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  gradually  increased 
doses.    But  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of   May,    her  general 
health  greatly  improved ;  her  **  nsorar* 
was  quite  changed ;  from  being  morose 
and  intractable,    she  became  dieerfnl 
and  patient;    her  appetite  was  good, 
and    her   enbonpoint   increased;    the 
hysterical  paroxysms  were  much  abated, 
and  she  rei»ted  tolerably ;  but  the  pars- 
plegitt  remained  unchanged.    The  pnU 
monary  symptoms  had  likewise  nearly 
disappeared.    During  this   period   the 
treatment  consisted  in  givinif  the  de- 
coct, clnchonse,  or  qoin.  sulph.  and  aa 
opium  pill  at  night,  and  in  the  use  of 
the  shower-bath.    The  seton  was  al- 
lowed to  heal  up. 

She  was  now  ordered  to  be  drawn  ia 
a  chair  daily  in  the  garden  of  the  hospi- 
tal. Her  general  health  being  so  much 
improved,  the  remedies  were  more  ex- 
clusively addressed  to  the  paraple^na, 
the  bark  and  shower-bath,  aod  stimu- 
lating liniments,  being  at*  the  bame  time 
continued.  Strychnine  pills  were  given 
her,  in  gradually  increased  doses,  till 
she  took  about  a  grain  daily.  This  was 
persisted  in  to  the  second  or  third  week 
m  June,  but  the  paraplena  scarcely,  if 
in  any  degree,  abated,  electricity  nrss 
next  tried,  in  addition  to  the  other  re- 
medies. The  shock  tvas  felt  vividly 
above  the  paralytic  parts,  and  exdted 
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ontractioDS,  but  no  senBation  in  the 
ower  extreuiitiea,  although  it  was  re- 
leatedly  applied  with  considerable  inten- 
ity  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  from  its  first 
application  she  menstruated  for  the  first 
iuie  since  she  became  paralytic. 

No  further  improvement,  worthy  of 
lotice,  took  place  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,    during   the  continuance  of  the 
Mime  remedies.    But  from  this  time  a 
iiaiinution  of  the  paraplegic  state  com* 
ineuced,  and  continued  progressive,  and 
this  improvement  was  simultaneous  with 
the  successive  application  of  small  blis- 
ters to  different  parts  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  tlie  continuance  of  the 
administration  of  bark  and  the  use  of 
the  shower-bath.    The  first  return  of 
sensation  was  experienced  in  her  feeling 
the   action  of  the  blisters;  soon  after 
she  began  to  have  pains  in  the  right  leg, 
and  various  anomalous  sensations  in  the 
same  extremity.    Early  in  August  she 
was  able  to  move  the  toes  of  the  left 
foot,    which    was  now  sensible    when 
pinched.    In  the  course  of  the  same 
month  the  right  leg  recovered  still  fur- 
ther its  sensibility  and  power  of  motion ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  September  she  was 
sent  into  the  country,  having  at  that 
time  a  tolerable  use  o^  the  right  leg,  the 
left  still  remaining  powerless  and  insen- 
sible.   On  presenting  herself  in  October 
at  the  hospital,  the  right  leg  was  per- 
fectly restored,  and  the  left  had  in  some 
measure  recovered.    In  December  last 
she  again  presented  herself  at  the  hos- 
pital nearly  free  from    any  paralysis, 
there  remaining  pnly  a  slight  dragging 
of  the  left  foot,  and  otherwise  enjoying 
perfect  health,  without  any  remains  of 
hysteria.    The  menstrual  function  had 
long  since  been  quite  established.    She 
had  continued    the   occasional  use  of 
small  blisters  to  the  extremities  to  the 
time  of  her  recovery. 


ON  THE  EXEMPTION  OF  INFANTS 
FROM  CONTAGION, 

PARTICULARLY  WITH  RIFbRBNCE  TO 

VACCINATION. 
By  —  MuBRAY,  M.D. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  August,  IfiSl. 

Children  were  chieflv  the  subjects  of 
Us  attack  (Scarlatina),  but  many  grown- 


up persons  of  both  sexes  g-ot  it  also,  some 
of  whom  were  above  forty  years  of  age, 
and  in  them  it  was  often  very  severe : 
infantt^  however,  seemed  generally  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
its  attack,  as  if  their  systems  were  in- 
susceptible of  the  morbific  effect  of  the 
contagion.  Of  two  families  who 
fell  under  my  particular  observation, 
the  youngest  of  each  (both  babie» 
in  arms)  entirely  escaped,  although  all 
the  other  children  were  attacked ;  and  I 
know  a  great  many  other  instances  of 
similar  exemptions.  I  myself  did  not 
see  any  child  under  a  year  old  with  the 
disease  durinff  the  whole  epidemic  of 
1830 ;  no  such  case  occurred  amongst 
the  military,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  of  more  than  three  or  four  in- 
stances, in  civil  practice,  where  infants  at 
the  breast  became  affected :— they  were 
all  upwards  of  eight  months  old,  ao<i 
the  disease  in  them  was  not  of  a  severe 
nature. 

This  greater  exemption  of  infants  is 
a  circumstance  which  1  think  has  net 
bein  particularljr  noticed  by  writers  on 
Scarlatina ;  but  it  is  an  important  fact, 
which  \  have  to  point  out  for  further 
observation.  Neither  Hoxam  nor  Fo- 
thergill  advert  to  it.  Dn  Withering,  in 
his  observations  on  Scarlatina,  as  it  ap. 
peared  at  Birmingham  in  1778,  states, 
that  it  seldom  occurred  in  children  un- 
der two  years  of  age :  and  Dr.  Sims,  in 
his  full  account  of  this  disease  in  Lon.. 
don  in  1786,  mentions,  that  he  saw  but 
one  child  at  the  breast  who  had  it,  and 
that  but  slightly.  I  am  inclined  the 
more,  however,  to  believe  in  the  invns- 
ceptibility  of  infants  to  the  Angina  Ex- 
anthematica,  as  the  same  has  been  fouiMi 
to  obtain  in  other  contagious  diseases  ; 
for  example.  Dr.  Hennen  mentions,  on 
the  authority  of  the  hospital  surgeon, 
Mr.  Naudi,  that  in  the  plague  at  Malta, 
in  1813,  several  instances  occurred  in 
which  children  sucked  their  dying  mo- 
thers without  contracting  the  disorder 
from  them ;  and  Mr.  Kite,  of  Gravesend, 
in  his  papef  on  small-pox,  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society," 
states,  that  "  he  had  occasion  frequently 
to  observe  that  very  younr  ddldren  had 
been  repeatedly  inoculated,  and  for  se- 
veral weeks  constantly  exposed  to  the 
worst  kind  of  smali-pox,  without  any 
effect ;  that  afterwards  the  measles  be- 
came unusually  rife,  of  a  putrid  nature, 
and  much  more  contagious  than  he  ever 
before  or  since  observed  it  i  that  he  at- 
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lended  in  seTeral  families  where  the 
youngr  infants  (particular I v  when  under 
two  months)  were  the  only  part  of  the 
family  Chat  escaped  the  disease,  although 
exposed  a  considerable  time  to  the  in- 
fectious air,  and  lying  all  the  night  close 
to  other  children  passing  through  every 
stage  of  the  complaint,  and  consequently 
inhaling  into  their  lungs  the  very  essence 
of  infection ;  nay,  he  had  been  informed 
of  more  than  one  instance,  where,  in  ad- 
dition, the  mother  had  the  disease,  and 
the  child,  although  constantly  in  her 
arms,  breathing  the  air  reelcing  with  pu- 
trid particles,  and  sucking  the  milk  im- 
pregnated with  the  disease,  strongly,  as 
we  should  think,  has  for  months  with- 
stood the  infection." 

From  reflecting  on  this  degree  of 
insuscepUbility  of  infants  to  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion,  I  have  been  led  to 
consider  that  it  may  perhaps  be  owing  to 
the  ciromnstance  of  persons  being  ?ac- 
cinated  in  infancy,  while  their  constito^ 
.  tions  are  but  imperfectly  suseeptible  of 
the  action  of  the  vaccine  virus,  that  vac- 
cination has  been  found  not  to  prov^  a 
perfect  preservative  against  the  influence 
of  smaU-pox  contagion. 

It  is  most  usual  to  vaccinate  children 
within  three  or  four  months  after  birth, 
with  a  view  to  protect  them  from  small- 
pox daring  the  rest  of  life;  but  the  in- 
atance^  in  which  it  has  failed  to  afford 
perfect  protection  have  of  late  years 
.been  so  numerous  in  different  countries, 
as  to  have  caused  considerable  distrust 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  relative  to  the 
utility  of  the  operation ;  and  1  believe 
there  are  few  intelligent  parents  who  do 
not  now  entertain  more  or  less  anxiety 
and  apprehension  about  their  children 
on  this  score,  when  they  send  them  oat 
into  the  world. 

These  fiiilures  of  vaccination  have 
been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by 
medical  men  in  various  ivays,  such  as 
that  the  operation  might  have  been  im- 
properly performed,  or  performed  when 
the  infant  was  labouring  under  some 
other  eruptive  disease,  or  that  the 
course  of  the  vaccine  disease  might 
have  been  interrupted  by  the  pustules 
having  been  punctured  or  broken,  or 
that  the  virus  might  have  been  of  a  spu- 
rious description,  or  that  time  had  di- 
minished the  protecting  virtue  of  vac- 
cina, or  that  in  certain  cases  of  failure 
it  might  have  been  owing  to  some  idio- 
syncracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitution 
in  the  patient  himself;  but  it  must  be 


confessed  that  aH  these  reaattmm  are  ci 
satisfactory  and  untenable  ia  the  n^ 
rity  of  cases. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  idea  be  new  l| 
not  which  i  have  here  broached,  tlb] 
the  failures  may  probably  be  annbou^ 
ble  to  the  operation  bdng  pcrforiDed  j^ 
an  age  when  the  constitntioii  is  insv?- 
ceptible  of  undergoing  the  refruUr  pr- 
cess  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  tk 
influence  of  variolous  contagion,  bz: 
from  the  circumstances  I  have  jsscao 
tinned,  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  as  cottk: 
as  any  other  I  have  yet  knowis  bro^ 
forward. 

I  have  not  an  opportiwity  of  aieer- 
taining  whether  in  the  late    varieloe 
epidemics  in  Europe  anv  diffierence  «a 
found  in  the  anti-varioiooe  proueta^ 
afforded  in  the  cases  vacrauted  at  ibe 
age  of  a  few  months,  and  in  those  is 
whom  the  operation  was  not  paiormeA 
till  after  three  or  four  years  «xf  a^e; 
but   I    feel  anxious  that    this  snhfeti 
should  be  investigated,  as  it  may  be 
found  to  elucidate  many  of  the  ohscsrr 
points  connected  with  the  subfect  of  the 
protection  in  some,  and  the  complete 
failures  in  other  cases  that  hate  hitliai» 
eluded  explanation,  and  I  the  uunt  hspe 
that  it  may  prove  correct,  as  we  aboald 
then  be  enabled  to  prevent  £ularesheie- 
after.    As  connected  with  this  point,  I 
have  further  to  add  that  I  have  knomia 
strong  effect  to  be  excited  in  the  con- 
stitution of  adults  from  re-vaccination,* 
and   reasoning   on    this    circurastasce 
from  analogy,    we  should  suppose  it 
could  not  happen  if  their  system  bad 
undergone  the  proper  vaccine   actios 
from  the  primary  operation ;  and  if  it 
be  granted,  as  1  believe  it  now  is,  that 
there  is  no  just  ground  for  the  opinioa 
that  the  prophylactic  virtue  is  aJtened 
or  lost  in  the  constitution  after  acertsis 
time  from  the  date  of  vaccination,  thes 
I  think  that  my  supposition  is  greatij 
streogtheued  by  another  circnmstaace, 
which  is,  that  when  revacdnation  has 
been  instituted  in  adults,  it  has  been 
found  to  preserve  them  more  effectually 
from  small-pox  and  its  modifications; 
of  this  a  good  instance  came  withm  my 
own  knowledge  of  a  family  in  Scotlaad 
which   escaped  infection  through  this 
means  when  a  variolous  and  varioloid 
disease   was   raging   epidemically  all 
around  it. 

Were  my  children  to  leave  this  colony 
for  England,  or  indeed  for  any  place 
where  theM  was  a  chance  of  their  bets; 
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^xj^osed  to  smallpox,  Ishoald  certainly 
have  them  all  revaccinated,  by  wbica 
means  I  aboiild  consider  them  to  be 
rendered  more  «eeure  against  the  in- 
fluence of  its  contagion. 


ASPHYXIA- 

Tq  the  Editor  of  the  Ltmdon  Medical 
GmzeiU. 
Sib, 
If  you  consider  the  following  cases 
^orth  recording  in  your  raluable  jour- 
nal, f  shall  feel  obliged  by  their  in- 
sertion. 

I  am,  sir, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 

Henkt  £wbn. 

£iOiig  Sattoo,  Lfncohitlike, 
Maicb  la,  1882. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Monday,  January  dOih,  I  was  called  to 
visit  two  men  at  Sutton  Bridge,  who 
were  supposed  to  l>e  suffocated  on 
board  the  brig  Economy.  I  found 
ihem  supported  on  chairs  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Bridge  Hotel.  They  were  com- 
pletely insensible;  their  countenances 
were  a  livid  parple;  the  extremitiea 
and  surface  generally  cold;  pulse 
weak,  irregular,  and  frequent — scarcely 
to  he  distinguished ;  breathing  sterto- 
rous; jaws  firmly  clenched. 

f  directed  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
recumbent  posture  on  a  mattress,  before 
a  good  fire,  the  head  and  shoulders  be- 
ing raised,  and  supported  by  pillows. 
Bottles  of  hot  water  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  their  trunks  and  between 
the  thighs ;  diligent  frictions  were 
applied  to  the  extremities,  and  sina- 
pisms to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  I 
next  introduced  an  elastic  tube  into  the 
stonuu;h,  and  forcing  open  the  jaws 
with  the  handle  of  a  common  table- 
fork,  injected  some  hot  brandy  and  wa- 
ter, the  beneficial  effect  of  which  was 
obvious  to  all.  After  an  hour  this  was 
repeated,  when  the  pulse  became 
stronger  and  regular,  but  was  very  fre- 
qacat  (120  in  a.  minute).  The  face  be- 
came of  a  natural  colour,  the  lips  be- 
ing red ;  the  breathing  also  was  less 
laborious.  One  of  the  patients  vomited 
freely  after  injecting  the  warm  fluid  in- 
to his  stomach ;  the  other  bad  done  so 
oa  being  first  brought  out  of  the  cabin 
on  deck.    The  food  ejected  consisted  of 


meat,  &c.  quite  unchanged,  which  had 
been  taken  for  supper  the  preceding 
evening.  Friction  and  the  application 
of  warmth  were  continued  till  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  fullv  restored. 
Blood  was  abstracted  from  tne  arm  o/*- 
ter  the  hot  brandy  and  water  was  ex- 
hibited, with  a  view  of  relieving  the 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  lungs.  The- 

Satients  were  then  placed  in  warm  beds.' 
^ne  had  an  involuntary  evacuation  of 
fseces,  the  other  retention  of  urine ;  the 
former  shewed  sighs  of  returning  sen- 
sibility towards  evening,  and  took  a 
pint  of  boiled  sago.  He  was  still  in  a 
state  of  stupor,  but  capable  of  being 
roused  by  speaking  loud  and  sharply  to 
him.  The  next  morning  this  man  was 
quite  sensible,  and  only  complained  of 
extreme  weakness,  (being  incapable  of 
raising  his  head  from  the  pillow),  and 
of  *'  great  soreness"  all  over  him.  He 
progressively  recovered ;  his  pulse,  in 
the  course  of  txventy-four  hours,  re^* 
turning  to  the  natural  standard.  The 
other  man  recovered  much  more 
slowly;  sensibility  returning  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  not  until  thirty-six 
hours  after  he  was  removed  from 
his  perilous  situation.  It  was  ne« 
cessary  to  introduce  the  catheter  se- 
veral times.  I  injected  a  camphor 
enema  into  the  rectum,  applied  twelve 
leeches  to  his  temples,  and  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  man  also 
was  very  weak  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  complained  of  "  great  soreness  all 
over*'  him.  They  expressed  themselves, 
on  becoming  sensible,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  any  thing  which  bad  occurred 
from  the  the  time  of  getting  into  their 
hammocks  on  Sunday  evening. 

It  may  be  right  here  to  state,  that 
the  men  had  had  a  fire  in  the  hold  on  the 
preceding  day,  which  was  left  burning 
with  the  hatches  fastened  down. 


SOME  ADDITIONAL  REMABKS 

ON 

PERMANENT     SPASMODIC    STRIC- 
TURE OF  THE  GREAT  INTESTINE ; 
Its  Appearanca  and  Tnatment, 

Bv  John  Howsbxp, 

Burgeon  to  the  St.  George's  Inflrmary,  wid 

Teacher  of  Surgery. 

In  a  little  essay  upon  spasmodic  stric- 
ture in  the  colon»  lately  published,  it 
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was  iny  object  to  point  out  tfie  ocM- 
sional  occurrence  of  spasmodic  contract 
tioD,  or  stricture,  in  tbe  great  intestine ; 
10  8he«ir  that  this  stricture  frequently 

Sives  rise  to  all  tbe  inconveniences  in- 
uced  by  habitual  confinement  of  the 
bowels ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  there 
ts  B  mode  of  treatment  by  which  this 
complaint  may  be  ascertamed,  and  by 
which  it  may  also  be  removed. 

I  there  ventured  to  state  (what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true)  that  the  operation  of 
injecting  a  fluid  into  the  great  intestine, 
for  the  ipeci^c  purpose  of  first  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  spasmodic  stric- 
ture, and  then  relieving  and  removing 
the  contraction,  is  an  entirely  new  pro- 
position in  surgery ;  and  that  although 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects,  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  powers 
as  a  successful  means,  that  conKdence  is 
as  yet  rather  the  effect  of  close,  than  the 
result  of  very  extensive  observation,  f 
still  continue,  therefore,  carefully  to 
collect  every  new  fact  upon  this  subject ; 
and  hope  that  by  this  course,  aided  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  some  of  my  pro- 
fessional  friends,  I  may  in  a  few  years 
be  enabled  to  bring  the  more  important 
points  regarding  the  symptoms,  diagno- 
sis)  and  treatment,  into  a  comparatively 
distinct  and  sathtfaOtory  form. 

That  the  bowels  are  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  painful  spasm,  has  been  long 
known ;  biit  as  tbe  pain  in  such  eases 
has  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  and  tlie  attention 
of  the  practitioner,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally, if  not  invariably  believed,  that  the 
pain  and  the  spasm  were  inseparable 
companions ;  a  conclusion  whidi  I  have 
found  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
truth.- 

As  to  pain,  presumably  in  the 
bowels,  it  has  usually  been  considered 
impassible  to  come  to  any  precise  or 
clear  conclusion  with  regard  to  its 
exact  situation ;  but  in  the  essay  men^ 
tinned,  it  Vvas  sh^wn  that  where  certain 
affections  productive  of  uneasiness, 
paiUf  or  costiveness,  are  situated  in  any 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  the  intelli- 
gent practitioner  may  always  determine 
tbe  affected  part  with  precision ;  and 
that  in'the  great  majority  of  such*  cases, 
were  these  Complaints  attended  to  (as 
thePy-eught  to'  be)  in  their  com menee- 
ment,  we  should  mucli  \esi  frequently 
see  mere  disorder  induce  disease. 

I  have  there  demonstrated,  among* 
other  points,  the  astonishing  e^nent  to 


wiiicK  acute  febrile  excitement,  wH 
severe  local  pain,  may  go  in  hmrrn^ 
the  case  on  to  a  fatal  coDcliisioii,  wkzi 
no  medical  means  can  avert ;  wWen  r^* 
simple  expedient  of  di^teodSng  st 
washing  out  tbe  painfully  cootncfA 
and' irritable' colon  relieved,  asd  atoarr 
removed  all  the  symptomi  in  a  m^x^'- 
scarcely  to  be  credited.  lo  short,  ti 
most  complicated  trun  of  evila,  cos- 
hected-  as.  so  many  links  of  tfe  wme 
chain,  are  sometimes  induced  by  crs-. 
plaints  originating  in  the  grcn,  imie^' 
line,  exciting  in  tlus  first  loatAUce  eiiM'^ 
local  pain,  or  permanent  spasm,  ur 
perhaps  .both.  .... 

'Without'  adverting  furtber  to  ri«i 
has  been  before, advanced,  I  shall  s^i 
mention  some  particulars  of  a  cmh  a 
which  the  seat  of  spasm  (by  the  adopt^a 
of  the  appropriate  treatment)  was  t'»'>. 
deprived  of  its  painful  character,  ax^w 
then  relaxed ;  although  it  la  curioci 
that  it  did  ffot  recover  its  sQsceptibitir) 
to  the  nsual  gripimr  uneasiness  escii^ 
in  other  parts  of  tbe  bowel  und^r  tb^ 
influence  of  distention.  I  shall,  ibfo. 
in  conclusion,  descrilie  tbe  pecnliar cha- 
racters of  a  preparation  1  lately  miAi, 
demonstrative  of  the  precise  apf»ear- 
ances  of  this  form  of  stricture,  ks  »ho 
its  induced  consequences,  doric^  life. 

Cask;— Aug.  3,  1830.— Mary  C«fv. 
set.  33,  had  been  a  month  uader  hit 
care,  in  the  St.  George's  Infirmary,  dr 
pain  in  the  left  side,  with  a  sense  o^ 
soreness.  I  applied  a  blister  twice,  sn^i 
with  benefit,  while  they  remained  ope$i 
She  said  that  four  years  since  sbe  ^^4 
been  confined  for  seven  weeks  ^tii 
nervous  fever; '  and  that  tbe  bowrls 
always  regular  befdre,  had  never  siiky 
acted  at  all,  except  when  she  took  mf - 
dicines  for  that  purpose.'  It  appeared. 
however,  from  her  account,  that  as  loof 
as  nine  years  since  she  was  kicked  hy 
faer  husband  while  pretmant.  This  io- 
iury  WHS  in  the  left  side,  between  tkr 
lower  ril>8  and  margin  of  the  ileuiD. 
A  prematQre  still-birth  followed,  ami 
from  that  time  she  had  occasionally  feit 
an  aching  uneasy  pain  in  the  appareat 
seat  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  coloo. 
Since  the  nervous  fever  (she  sv^) 
this  pain,  in  the  same  part,-  became 
more  col^stant,  and  more  too^deralilt 
and  she'  thought  induced  the  habit  sal 
confinementof'bd^els  which  then  itA- 
lotved.  *         ; 

It  was,  hs  she  expressed  it,  an  irksome 
aching  pain^  always  iofdrased  by  taking 
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a  fttll  breath;  niofin^  about  also  ex- 
cited it»  aod  exercise  nggnvhted  its 
severity,  until  ai  length  she  was  obliged 
to  stop. 

7tb.— To-day»  for  the  first  time,  I 
injected  the  great  intestine.  Abont  ten 
days  since  the  pun  in  the  left  side  tery 
acute.  I  appbed  the  second  blister :  it 
"WBB  kept  open,  bnt  was  now  healed  :  it 
entirely  relieved  the  pain.  The  woman 
-wa8  tcMiay  flarried  and  frightened  at 
the  idei^  of  an  operation,  and  gave  an 
indistinct  account  of  her  feelings.  I 
visited  her,  however,  in  the  evening, 
and  then  dearly  ascertained  that  as  the 
warn  water  flowed  into  the  bowel,  the 
first  sensation  felt  was  in  the  seat  of  the 
old  pMD,  but  it  was  not  pain  (she  said) 
but  a  comfortable  feeling  of  warmth,  or 
"  working,"  in  the  part.  As  the  quan- 
tity increased  to  fulness,  the  usual  grip- 
ings  came  on  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
bowel,  to  a  very  pdnful  degree,  but  not 
tbe  least  in  the  seat  of  the  old  pain.  I 
iaqoired  if  it  occurred  to  her  at  this  time 
that  the  spot  in  which  she  formerly  felt 
tbe  pain  was  the  same  that  now  felt 
warm  and  comfortable.  She  said  it 
was,  and  that  at  one  moment  she  was 
about  to  mention  it  to  me.  Four  pints 
of  warn  water  were  slowly  injected,  and 
retained  half  an  hour  s  and  the  opera- 
tion was  repeated  in  the  same  manner 
every  subsequent  morning. 

17th.— Tbe  operation  was  repeated 
daily,  with  precisely  the  same  feelings 
as  at  first.  On  making  the  experiment, 
she  now  found  herself  able  to  take  ex- 
erinse  more  freely  than  before  without 
iabreasing  the  patn  in  the  tide. 

24th.— The  great  intestine  was  daily 
injected  in  thb  case  for  a  fortnight,  and 
the  operation  then  discontinued.  Tbe 
bowels,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  were 
now  relieved  daily  without  medicine, 
having  recovered  the  power  of  sponta- 
neous action ;  neither  was  there  any  re- 
turn of  pain  in  tte  side  under  exercise. 
Having  thus  lost  her  complaint,  she  waf 
allowed  to  go  out,  and  has  since  remain^ 
ed  well. 

July  22, 1830.— I  examined  the  body 
of  J.  0,  set.  56,  who  had  died  in  the  In- 
firmary from  chronic  diarrhesa,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  ulcerated 
bowels. '  He  had  been  five  months  com- 
plaining, but  dniy  of  irritation,  and  a 
constant  t^ndetocy  to  looseness.  At  first 
his  bowels  were  distui'bed  almost  every 
hour,  but  by  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cines, with  leeches  an4  blisters  to  the 
2^.— IX. 


abdomen,  be  was  relieved ;  so  that  lat- 
terly his  bowels  were  moved  only  two  or  ' 
three  times  in  the  day. 

There  was  no  abdominal  tendemMs 
till  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when 
seised  with  nj^ors.  He  next  day  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  side,  with  shortness  of  breath,  and 
febrile  heat,  &c.  He  was  bled,  leeched, 
and  blistered,  and  ordered  medicines, 
without  relief,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
died. 

On  opening  the  body,  the  cause  of 
death  proved  to  be  acute  inflammation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  lungs, 
upon  the  right  side.  Extensive  adhe- 
sion, with  a  copious  effusion  of  serum 
and  fibrinous  matter,  were  found  be- 
tween the  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  and 
ribs.  I  found  no  ulceration,  or  other 
disease  of  the  intestines.  The  whole  of 
the  colon,  however,  was  considerably 
enlarged,  down  to  a  part  of  tbe  rectum, 
about  seven  inches  above  the  sphincter, 
where,  for  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half 
inches,  it  was  so  closely  contracted  as 
to  be  nearly  impervious.  It  just  allowed 
fluid  faeces,  as  I  afterwards  fonnd,  to 
flow  through  it,  in  a  stream  equal  in 
diameter  to  a  small  goose-quill. 

Very  desirous  to  preserve  this  appear- 
ance, I  took  great  care  not  to  pull  or 
disturb  it.  I  therefore  tied  the  rectum 
low  doivn  M  possible,  dividing  it  below 
the  ligature.  I  placed  a  second  ligature 
on  the  middle  of  the  colon,  dividing  it 
above,  and  separating  its  attachments  %o 
the  spine,  lifted  out  the  detached  part  of 
tbe  intestine  upon  both  my  hands  into  a 
lam  basin  of  cold  water. 

fnext  opened  the  lower  end,  washed 
out  its  contents,  filled  it  with  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  in  water,  and  tied  it 
up  again.  Without  lifting  it  out  of  the 
water,  the  upper  end  was  now  opened, 
washed  out,  filled  with  proof  spirit,  and 
tied  up ;  and  then,  having  brought  the 
glass,  filled  with  rectifira  spirit,  with 
its  top  sloping  to  the  edge  or  the  basin, 
I  gently  raised  the  preparation  on  iny 
hands,  allowing  the  lower  part  to  pass 
first  into  the  glass  with  as  little  distur- 
bance as  possible. 

Having  allowed  it  to  remain  ten  days 
in  spirits,  it  was  agMU  placed  in  water,, 
the  ends  cut  off,  the  contents  washed 
clean  out,  and  the  preparation  af^am 
suspended  for  a  month  in  fresh  spirit, ' 
which  was  afterwards  changed  several 
times. 

This  preparation  eventually  exhibited 

3  P 
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A  very  rl9ar.9Dil  exact  demonstratioa  of 
•.what  bappeps  in  permanent  spat modlc 
contraction  of  the  great  intestine^  th^ 
.appearances  in  the  parts  remaining  pre- 
jcisely  as  they  wf  re  durincf  life. 

The  internal  opening  of  the  strictqre 
jfl  seen  brought  into  view  by  cuttipg 
away  a  part  of  the  aide  of  the  intestine, 
admittin<;  the  passage  of  fluid  matters 
only.  The  small  aperture,  exhibiting 
.the  mucous  membrane  puckered  up  into 
folds,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibresi  surrounding  it  externally, 
.fhe  superior  part^of  the  bowel  exces- 
sively distended,  thin,  and  weak,  from 
nabitnal  and  constant  accumulation; 
>he  inferior  portion  only  moderately 
an4  Dccasionally  occupied,  and  of  natu- 
ral appearance  and  thickness. 

Bxternally,  the  two  longitudinal 
^ands  seen  spread  and  dispersed  over 
$he  enlarged  part  of  the  intestine  above ; 
moderately  expanded  ov^r .  the  part  be- 
low, but  so  contracted,  as  to  be  both 
drsAwn  together  into  one  very  yarrow 
Aand  at  the  strictured  part.    JIha  pre- 

Jaration,  which  is  now  in  my  coUection, 
shall  be  extremely  happy  to  shew  any 
gentleman  who  may  feel  desirous  of 
seeing  it. 
31,  Sarllle^Bow,  Mareli  1%  1683. 


CROTON  OIL  IN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette. 
Sir, 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  Dr.  Bartlet, 
contained  in  your  last  (March  10)  num-r 
ber  of  the  Gazette,  regarding  the  use  of 
croton  oil  (Tiglii  Oleum  Ph.  Lond.)  in 
cholera  morbus,  I  beg  to  state,  that  it 
ha«  been  employed  by  me  in  number-r 
less  cases  of  that  appalling  malady. 
.  The  disease*  as  it  presented  itself  to 
jny  obsei^vation  at  the  General  Hospital 
in  Calcutta,  was  one  of  such  a  rapid  and 
levere  chararter.  as  never  to  allow  me 
to  place  dependence  solely  upon  the 
effects  of  one  remedy;  the  croton  oil 
yfwf,  therefore,  ordered  by  me  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  active  remedial  agents. 

As  the  application  of  any  meiiicine  to 
the  cure  of  a  disease  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, must  depend  upon  the  opinion 
entertained  by  him  of  the  nature  of  su^ 
disease,  I  think  it  right  to  acquaint  yoi| 
yfirh  mf  j-eosons  for  the  esaploymeiit  of 


orotOD  oil  in  cholera  moibos.  I M 
der,  then,  this  dis^aae  pne  of  a  n 
it^amm^t/frif  characler>  howster  ^ 
vocal  and  revolting  many  of  tbe  svj 
|qms  ipiay  be  wiiich  preaenttha»{ 
in  its  pragress,  and  one  in  which  nil 
•secretions,  but  n^qn  particolsri?  tlj 
of  the  liver,  stomacb,  and  witsai 
are  materially  affecUsd.  Uode r  iii» 
presiion  my  endeavoara  arc  mm 
directed  to  overcome  such  infisa>aiai| 
action ;  and  I  have  observed,  t^'t  ^ 
pf  the  earliett  and  wunt  eertan  M 
safety,  is  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  leern 
of  these  several  orfpaos  to  tlieiroai^ 
state.  1^1  have  tktu  uaed  the  rrotoaj 
being  &  medjqine  active  w  iti  est\ 
easily  administered,  and  capable « 
ing  taken  wbeii  other  remedies  r^^ 
jiot  be  aM^allow^  or  wiHi}&  be  njeti 
1  have  given  ii  in  ^^oKBcifrfmi'^* 
four  drops,  onif^ly  coohioed,  ioj 
fc^rm  of  pill,  \n\h  cf^lomeJ  andcooiH 
extract  of  colooyntb,  or  with  the  W 
medicine  apd  'opiam,  repeatiflf  ^ 
quantity  in  one  or  tvfo  hoorB,  accor^ 
to  the  tffeet  jirudaeedi  it  verynH 
augments  tbe  vomiting  alicady  pM 
but  produces  an  abiwu^  iavc» 
tbe  filvine  evaouations.  J 

I  have  muclt  confidence  in  i'*  ?^'f 
ful  and  remedial  effecU  ia  this  U'^m 
|U)d  fatal  cqmplaint,  and  recomiw»JJ 
to  the  attention  of  any  P»c^'»^' T 
may  enter^tain  the  same  ideas  as  arw 
of  the  inflammatory  natnie  of  c!»H 
morbus.  ' 

I  nemm.  air, 
Your  obedient  senast, 
W.W.Hsvin, 

8,  Payilion  Parade,  Brightos, 
Ifarch  16, 1833. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  MURIATE  Of  SOaV 
IN  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  lAmd0»  ^^^ 
Gazette. 

Presumino  that  it  is  ojf  MW^fJ/^ 
make  known  any  tbiag  •.'  !!^„. 
comes  under  our  observatioD  coo«^ 
ing  the  terrible  disease iW " •* Q| 
prevailing  in  ^ha  north  of  ^"?!vu 
have  taken  tbe  liberty  of  ^^"^ 
^cc^Bt  of  a  case,  shewing  ^e  «»»*• 
of  a  remedy  which  I  beUew  ^"Tj, 
yet  been  used  in  it  to  tfor  »^ 
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leavi  a  MMturMtd  iobuitn  of  muriate  tf 

I  Teinmn  your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Stbphemb. 

CiL«B.^-J. T ,  aged  38,  a  pit* 

i&n,  a  man  of  weak  coaatitutioD,  lub- 
»ct>  to  dyspepsia,  sotnetiuies  attended 
ritli  diairbosa.  I  was  cailed  to  him  on 
^e  1 2lh  instant,  about  two  a.  m .  found 
tun  vomiting  and  purging,  with  severe 
ra.acip8  in  the  extreouties ;  tbe  skin  was 
ery  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 
^rspiration — countenanoe  sunk — iips 
nd  ami^ina  of  eyes  of  a  blue  colour-^ 
yea  deeply  drawn  into  the  sockets^* 
rfaeeks  hollow— extreme  prostration — 
ong-ite  moist,  of  a  blaisb  white— hands 
loddened  and  wrinkled,  of  leaden  co- 
our — poise  small,  weak,  and  at  inter- 
pals  imperceptible  ( the  evacuatiott  from 
be  boirela  had  the  appearance  of  rice* 
vaaar  t  chat  from  die  stomach  consisted 
>C  transparent  iuid;  there  was  a  con* 
giasit  craving  for  cold  water ;  the  voice  a 
veak,  bosky  whisper;  great  restlessness 
uid  jactitatioa:  along  with  these  symp- 
toms, there  were  certain  marks  in  the 
iviiole  appearance  of  the  paiieal  which 
shelved  the  case  to  be  a  very  aafavoar- 
able  one. 

treatment, — Above  ten  ounces  of 
bbvod  was  drawn  from  the  arm,  of  a 
thick  blaek  Mp|pearance,  without  pro* 
duciaic  <^y  <^*  on  ^^^  pobe;  after 
tbia,  an  emetic  of  mustard  was  given, 
arbicb  produced  full  vomiting;  this 
raised  the  pulse  a  little,  but  it  soon 
sunk  agam.  The  mmrimtt  •/ Moth  havh^f 
besn  soggested  to  um  as  a  remedy,  i 
determisied  to  try  it  in  this  case.  I 
made  a  saturated  solution  of  coMmsa 
wait,  and  gave  a  large  table-spoonful 
every  half  hour.  In  addition  to  this^ 
I  took  a  slip  ol  flannel,  long  enough  to 
reacb  from  tbe  sternum  to  the  pubes, 
dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  camphor^ 
and  over  thb  a  flannel  dipped  in  hot 
water. 

Half-past  seven,  a.  m.— On  revisiting 
him,  I  leuad  the  effect  of  the  salt  ivas 
really  surprising;  reaction  was  now 
catabliabed ;  the  pulse  distinct,  aboat  80; 
cram  pa  mitch  relieved;  slight  vomiting 
at  intervals;  only  one  or  two  watery 
evacoatielis  psssedr  no  iffiae  as  yet 
passed. 

Tbe  solution  directed  to  be  contmaed, 
and  piil  to  be  given  every  hour,  contain-' 
mg  gr.  r,  of  extract  of  celocyntb,.  and 
gr.  isa  of  calomeL 


Two.p.  M.— Foaad  Mm  in  atranqail 
deep,  skin  warm,  vomiting  and  purging 
eeased,  pulse  strong,  about  90;  the 
bands  bad  become  sinouth,  and  resumed 
their  natural  appearance ;  tlie  conote- 
liance  had  also  undergone  a  considerable 
change  for  tbe  better. 

Two  p.  M.— Still  continuing  better; 
passed  some  evacuations,  containing 
faecal  matter;  urine  passed  pretty 
freely. 

'    13th  instant.— He  is  now  so  much 
better  aa  to  be  considered  convalescent. 

North  Shields,  Mvch  IS,  18SS. 


ANALYSES  ^  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

'*  L'Autoir  M  to«  k  aUoogtr  ce  que  le  Itcttox  m 
tue  kabregw."— D*Aj.kubibt. 


ReportM  of  Medical  Cam.     Tkf  Da; 
BaieHT.    Price  9/.  9r. 

[Concluded  from  page  480.7 

Ths  following  case  f^ill  form  tba  liiest 
possible  transition  to  ^  int^asting' 
topic  which  succeeds  it.  Dr.  Bright 
says  that  the  resemblance  in  the  case  to 
what  occurs  in  paralysis  from  lead,  waa 
so  strong  that  he  could  not  help  ques- 
tioning the  correctness  of  the  patient's 
account  of  himself. 

Paralysis  of  the  Hands,  after  frequent  attacksof 
Obstruction  of  the  Bowels, 


*'  Mary  J«ssop,  a  woman  of  spare  habit» 
aged  51  r  was  adoiitted  under  my  care  into' 
Qtty*6  Hospital,  June  9th,  1830.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  soldier,  and  lay-in  seven  monthff 
ago  with  a  fine  cbildi  which  she  now  nurses. 
She  says  that  during  the  last  two  years,  be-' 
fore  her  confinement,  she  was  subject  to  re- 
markable constipation,  so  that  she  was  m 
that  short  period  nine  times  under  medical 
treatment  for  severe  attacks  of  the  kind : 
after  her  confiaemcBt,  she  irst  began  to  find 
aa  increaaing  weaknesa  in  both  her  hands, 
and  they  are  now  both  precisely  in  the  con- 
dition  of  those  of  a  person  affected  with  the 
paralysis  from  lead :  she  has  no  other  ailments 
of  which  to  complain,  and  she  still  continues 
to  hold  her  child  by  means  of  her  arms  and 
in  the  bendings  of  her  elbows. 

"  I  blistered  the  nape  of  the  neck,  paid! 
great  attention  to  the  bowels,  and  gave  the 
Feruvian  balsam,  and  after  a  few  cbys  had 
recnuiae  to  tepid  bathing  twice  inr  the  week/ 
This  was  cootinaed,  With  no  goad  effect  tor 
tbe  fillh  of  Joly,  when  sh9  waa  ordered  ta 
take  hn  oaaoa  of  the  Biatam  gnaiao  c^^ 
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M  boon,  and  to  cantiBtte  Ui«  bath.  Upon 
the  whole,  she  teemed  rather  to  improve  on 
this  remedy ;  hot  u  I  ducovered  toward* 
the  end  ,of  the  month  that  she  had  leucor- 
rhcea,  I  ordered^  bendes  the  mixture^  that  she 
•hould  take  the  extract  of  gentian  with  a 
grain  of  the  solhpate  of  zinc  three  timee 
a-daj,  xncreaaing  the  linc  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  the  compound  alum  wash  was  used  lo- 
cally. Under  this  treatment  she  decidedly 
improTedi  and  her  convalescencewii  assisted 
by  bathing  her  hands  in  warm  waterin  which 
mnstard  had  been  diffbsed;  and  when  she 
(eft  the  hospital,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, she  had  very  tolerable  jpower  in  her 
hands,  though  they  were  still  tar  from  being 
completely  restored." 

Paralysis  from  Lead* 

Any  preface  from  us  we  cooceiTe  to 
be  needless,  before  the  foUowiDg  very 
judicious  remarks.  "  We  have  abun- 
daut  opportunity  of  obserrinf  the  inju- 
rious effects  produced  by  lead  amongst 
the  work-people  in  the  white  lead  manu- 
factories, and  the  house-painters  of  the 
metropolis  I  besides  the  occasional 
cases  which  arise  from  accidental  ex- 
posure to  this  exciting  cause  of  disease. 
There  are  two  sets  of  morbid  phenomena 
connected  with  this  poisonous  a^rency — 
the  one,  a  state  of  constipation,  probably 
arising  from  on  approacn  to  paralysis  in 
tbe  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines, 
wbich  is  soon  followed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  scyballa  and  flatus,  and  htnce 
violent  colicy  puos,  with  furred  tongue, 
sickness  of  stomach,  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  in6am* 
matory  symptoms  i  the  other,  a  para^ 
lytic  affection,  wbich  seldom  extends  be- 
yond the  upper  extremities,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  fore-arm,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  power  of  raisuig  the  hand  is 
lA  a  greater  or  less  degree  destroyed. 
This  is  often  ushered  in,  or  accompanied 
by,  headache,  vertigo,  and  a  sense  of 
weight  and  pain  betui!ceo  the  shoulders  ; 
and  it  is  generally  a  sequel  of  the  con- 
stipation and  colic,  otten  not  taking 
place  till  after  a  second  or  third  attack 
of  that  affection ;  but  this  is  by  bo  means 
constantly  the  case.  Thus,  I  once  had 
a  waterman  under  my  care  who  had 
lost  the  power  of  his  hand,  without  auy 
previous  ailment,  in  consequence  of 
painting  .his  boat;  and  in  a  case  I  ahall 
pr esentlv  relate,  the  same  £sct  will  ap- 
pear. J  should  be  inclined  to  tbink, 
from  what  I  bave  -seen,,  that  .the 
paralytic  affieetion  is  more  ofien  there^ 


salt  of  the  exposture  to  whii^H 
are  subject,  than  of  that  to  vU 
manufacturer  of  leod  ia  liable;  i 
the  latter  has  tbe  abdoraiMl^ 
very  frequently.  There  are  cemq 
cesses  In  the  .eperatien  of  pcj 
which  are  more  particahuty  apt  u  { 
on  paralytic  attacka  ^  at,,  'for  i;^ 
the  flatting  proccat,  ia  whkih  tt< 
lead  is. mixed  with  a  lai^  propvR 
tbe  oil  of  tuqientine,  wluc^tkfi 
action  is  not  obviooi,  aaay  t0tm 
bly  prepare  the  syateoi  torais* 
impression,  or  may  oMkethiiai 
sion  more  intense.  Very  plcikor 
sons,  lately  come  from  the  cooar 
very  liable  to  be  affected  wii^cs 
the'  white-lead  manufactories;  r^ 
habit  of  drinking  seems  topn^ 
to  the  paralytic  wection.  It  i)  rk 
served  by  those  who  are  eupicis 
paintingi  that  a  negkcS  of  pen 
cleanliness  often  leads  to  botk  fen 
the  disease,  and  that  cxposore^' 
and  wet  appears  often  to  be  tk  is 
diate  cause  of  the  paralytic  aUici  * 
The  diseased  cwuJition  of  tbeav 
membrane  of  the  cohm,  ia  esse  oi 
kind,  deserves  well  to  be  borne  is  &i 
the  frequent  irritation  to  which  tk 
cus  is  exposed,  appears  gnM^ 
thicken  the  cellular  substaaee  best 
its  mucous  membrane^  so  that  1^1 
face  becomes  thrown  op  iato  ri: 
thick,  hard,  and  unyieldiBf ;  ^ 
membrane  itself  seems  to  luMpi^ 
its  power  of  resisting  injury;  it^^ 
abraded,  and  is  discfdoored'bytkise 
and  covered  with  shreds,  ft^\ 
part  derived  from  the  scpanmr 
slougbing  of  the  menbrane  itself* 
partly  from  the  effosioo  of  lynf^ 
IS  nut  only  in  colic  from  \^^ 
condition  of  the  colon  exists,  hsi  I  r 
seen  it  Uke  place  in  other  caics « 
stinate  or  habitual  conslipstios;  P^ 
Cttlarly  after  the  empbyaient  ef  ^ 
pnreative  medicine."  J 

Five  or  six  illustrative  cases  we  l^^ 
well  deserving  of,  if  we  cooM  ksi  fj 
them,  the  space  which  they  v«»^ 
eupy ;  but  we  shaU  make  no  W 
for  presenting  the  resder  wiih  thenjl 
of  treatment  wbich  our  satborn 
forth.  J 

.  Trsatm«iir.-^The  warn  bsth, JJ 
fomentations  and  poulticei  '^^^tj 
men,  and'the  comhinatioB  of  csw^ 
opium,  followed  hy.castoroilfOUf^ 
thinks^  wilijbegeiiecaUyfooiMiii^ 
to  overcome  the  constipttioBiiw^' 
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nt  tbe  calomel  rod  other  pnrgmtivea 
h6uld  be  used  mtb  CBUiioo,  ai  the 
KiXe  intestines  are  not  well  able  to  en- 
lure  severe  inritation;  extensive  de^ 
truction  of  the  mocoos  membrane  of 
he  colon  might  be  the  consequence. 
I«eche9  applied  to  the  abdoroeny  and 
ometlmes  to  the  anus,  afibrd  relief,  by 
ubduing  the  tendency  to  inflammation, 
vhlle  tbey  facilitate  the  action  of  the 
lurgatives.'  The  bowels  should  enme 
>ur  principal  attention  in  paralysis  from 
ead,  as  well  as  in  colic ;  but  this  alone 
Till  not  restore  the  injured  powers.  In 
he  recent  attack,  Dr.  Bright's  practice 
s  to  take  blood  by  cupping  from  between 
he  shonlders,  under  the  impression 
hat,  lik  all  probability,  some  inordinate 
iction  or  congestion  exists  in  the  brain, 
)r  the  upper  part  of  the  spiue.  Blisters 
ilso  are  extensively  applied,  in  the  early 
[>art  of  the  treatment,  near  the  sup- 
posed teat  of  the  disease ;  and  after- 
wards, with  a  view  of  stimulating  the 
lerves  of  the  paralytic  limbs :  and  all 
;hoae  tonic  and  stimulatinsr  remedies 
irhicb  are  found  oseful  in  other  sorts  of 
rbronic  paralysis,  may  be  employed  in 
he  advanced  stages  of  this.  Splints, 
iiMi,  to  the  weakened  wrists,  in  tbe  inan- 
ler  recommended  by  Or.  Pemberton, 
«ill  be  attended  with  decided  advantage. 

Cifneussian  and  Pr enure  frim  Aeei^ 
•  denti. 

Thisis  a  snbiect  which  would  seem 
[>roperly  to  beion|[  to  the  province  of 
:he  burgeon ;  yet  mjuries  of  this  sort 
[aa  Dr.  B.  observes),  as  tbey  frequently 
iay  the  foundation  for  diseases  which 
:be  physician  is  called  upon  to  alleviate, 
ihoold  not  be  passed  over  in  a  collec- 
tion of  medical  cases. 

JFaiit  and  i^^irf.— Upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  severe  fall,  the  fracture  may 
^ake  place  either  at  the  part  of  the  cra- 
nium which  is  struck,  or  at  any  dbtaut 
l>art,  bat  more  particularly  at  a  part 
nearly  opposite  to  the  blow,  or  at  the 
ba»is,  in  various  directions;  and  the 
Frag^ments  of  bone  may  either  be  dis- 
placed or  not,  producing  b^  their  points 
Bind  edges  more  or  less  mjurv  to  the 
membranes,  or  to  the  brain  nself.  The 
dam  mater  may  be  detached  or  lace- 
rated ;  blood  may  be  efllYised  between  it 
and'  the  bone ;  or  blood  may  be  effuaed 
ioternally,  between  it  and  tbe  arachnoid. 
Tbe  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  may  be 
lacerated,  or  may  be  detached  from  the 
brain ;  blood  may  be  effused  bet^ 


the  arachnoid  and  die  bnio.  The  dne» 
ritiouB  portion  of  the  bnun  may  be  la- 
cerated dther  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bone  or  by  the  tearing  away  of  the  pia 
mater;  tbe  medullary  suMtance  may 
likewise  be  lacerated,  or  vessels  more  or 
less  numerous  may  be  ruptured  in  its 
substance*  and  blood  may  even  be  ef- 
fused into  the  ventricles.  Now,  to 
which  of  these,  or  whether  to  any  of 
them,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  are 
to  bjB  ascribed,  may  be  made  matter  of 
question. 

Tbe  symptoms  of  this  sort  of  injury 
may  be  very  various.  Frequentlv  there 
is  an  immediate  abolition  of  all  con- 
sciousness for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
—sometimes  for  many  hours ;  the  sto- 
mach may  dect  its  contents ;  a  state  of 
stupor  may  be  induced,  from  which  the 
patient  may  be  occasionally  roused,  so 
far  as  to  give  incoherent  answers,  and 
he  may  remain  in  a  state  of  idiotcy  for 
several  weeks.  There,  however,  may 
be,  in  some  cases,  recovery  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days, 
but  without  any  recollection  of  what 
has  passed.  On  other  occasions,  into- 
lerance of  light,  screaming,  convulsions, 
or  paralysis,  and  not  unfreqnendy  apo- 
plectic coma,  and  death. 

These  latter  symptoms  belong  to  the 
existence  of  inflammatory  action,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  has  been  in  most  cases  traceable 
after  death,  that  their  immediate  cause 
is  laceration  of  the  brain  and  vessels,  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  this  the 
great  difficultjr  of  the  treatment  con- 
sists. As  the  injuries  may  be  of  a  very 
varied  description,  they  require  a  very 
varied  sort  or  manag^eroent.  The  frac- 
tured cranium,  for  instance,  though  it 
may  be  restored  without  the  least  in- 
equality of  surface  that  would  produce 
irritation,  in  favourable  cases,,  may  in 
others,  where  a  thick  mass  of  bony  de* 
posit  is  required  for  tbe  repair,  be. a 
source  of  pressure  as  long  as  life  con* 
tinues.  And  again,  from^  the  ii^ored 
dura  maler,  nmgons  growths  may 
spring  out;  on  tiie  araohnmd,. lyinpn 
may  be  deposited ;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  lacerated  portions  of  brain,  al- 
though there  is  mucb  mystery  as  to  the 
stages  by  which  repair  is  brought  about* 
Dr.  Bright  thinks  it  is  analogous  to  the 
repair  of  apoplectic  injuries,  reqfairing. 
much  time  and  great  caution  in  the 
maangwrnt  otike  UiviHit  foa 
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Two  cases  are  gtf  en  by  the  auiWr  in 
ilhi8tration«  both  termiaaUnif  favonr- 
«bly,  thou^  withoat  complete  removal 
of  the  effects  of  the  aDeideats-^iUls 
ill  both  instances ;  one  of  the  cases,  re- 
sembliniir  in  wvoe  deforce  che  effects  of 
paralysis  from  lead. 

Pressure  on  the  Spinal  Cord, 

This  «iay  be  either  from  disease  or 
accident.  In  scrofnlona  subjects  mora 
partiottlarly,  -ioflamoBation*  suppnra* 
tion,  and  absorption,  are  very  apt  to 
take  piftce  in  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  spinal  colaoin ;  and  the  body  of 
the  vertebraa  bein^  in  part  destroyed, 
the  re^lar  continuity  of  its  canal  is 
interrupted,  and  pressure  on  the  spinal 
cord  is  the  necessary  result;  son»etiroes 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  some  es- 
ternal  cause— as  an  aneurismal  tumor, 
prQdttci«i(  ulceration  and  absorption. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  situations  for 
disease  is  Ibe  articlilatinff  surfaces. of 
the  finst  two  cervical  vertebrm;  tor 
tboufrb  the  early  part  of  the  process, 
and  the  ulceration  of  the  softer  stmc* 
tures,  produce  no  pressare  and  no  pa- 
ralysis, yet,  after  a  time,  the  mischief 
eit^r  becomes  so  i^reat.as  to  allow  of 
displacement  and  pressure,  or  the  bony 
matter  is  il'ref^ularly  deposited,  and 
thus  pressure  is  produced. 

The  accidents  which  produce  pres^ 
sure  on  the  spinal  cord  are  chiefly  oe» 
casioned  by  falls  and  blows,  or  by 
weii^hts  passing?  over  the  body. 

In  diseai*  of  the  upper' cervical  ver« 
tebree,  the  pain  and  stiffness  with 
which  it  comes  on  are  often  mistaken 
for  the  effects  of  cold  and  rheumatism  i 
and  the  tbickenini^  of  tbe  surrounding 
parts,  the  confined  and  painful  motion 
of  the  head,  referred  to  deep-seated 
strucinres :  the  partial  pressure  in  the 
prog^ress  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to 
symptoms  of  local  nervous  affection 
and  partial  paralysis.  Death  ensues 
from  exhaustion,  or  the  sudden  dis« 
phioement  of  the  vertebrss.  Three 
short  cases  in  iUustration.are  supplied 
by  Dr.  Bright;  they  were  comffluni- 
cated  to  him  bv  Mr.  Key. 

Where  acciaents  produce  displace- 
ment and  pressure  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
column,  there^  is  nnidi  variety  in  the 
symptoms,  owing  to  the  different  kinds 
and  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted. 
Cases  of  this  description  generally  Come 
under  the  care  ot  the  surgeon;  but 
they  are  not  akogetber  passed  over  by 


Dr.  Bright.  Twd  ver^  ialteests^ 
amcplea  are  given  in  the  Reports, 
we  are  obliged  to  limit  onraelves  ra 
of  them,  and  the  remark  by  which 
followed. 

"  In  tbe  aaooth  of  August  18S7,  cw 
tienU  died,  nearly  about  the  aaae  l 
with  parablegii; — the  one  from  a  car:  f  ^ 
o?er  his  back  and  displacing  some  c^ 
doraal  Tertebre,  which  were  redvce^i; 
lived  about  three  weeks;— -the  etber^ 
a  chronic  disease  of  a  fangoid  natwe.  Iroe: 
on  in  the  spine  by  the  ciicvwMtaaoe  ti  or 
ing  too  great  a  load  on  the  benil,  whk^  t* 
death  appealed  aaaally  to  have  crwM : 
body  of  one  vertebra,  and  arovad  0»y 
fungoid  disease  had  been  eatabliaked. 

**  Both  tbese  patienu.died  fromt^r 
tation  of  ulcerated  bladder.  In  the  fics- 
sinuses  were  formed  bj  uloeratioa  ir*; 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  tbe  hiaddrr ,  .- 
two  days  after  the  acoident,  tertnl  'Jt 
arose  on  the  feet  and  on  the  part  of  t^  :: 
side  of  the  knees  where  pressure  took  f«bi< 
these  made  a  very  slow  progresa,  emdsz: : 
almost  unaltered  for  nearly  a  fortaif  bt;  i^ 
then  dried  away,  being  appanently  6ist  n.; 
tared. 


"  The  two  most  remarltable  poi&t>M 
be  incidentally  noticed  in  theforfri:^ 
cases  are,  first,  tbe  diseased  suteuf  i^ 
bladder,  resulting  from  its  dimloi^^ 
power  to  resist  injury,  and  frun  v.i 
changes  taking  place  in  the  condiiiDci^ 
the  urine,  detained  in  its  most  dep«s^ 
ing  part,  which  becomea  one  of  tk 
most  frequent  causes  of  faUl  irritiM 
in  paraplegia;— and,  secoodlv,  ^rcs^' 
serve  the  occurrence  of  bnliae  on  M 
paralyzed  limbs,  to  which  circumstsa^ 
1  have  already  referred  in  some  reiwr 
made  at  page  383 ;  the  general  iasbil 
to  resist  injury  is  Fikewise  marked 
the  extensive  sfbughing  of  all  the  pL<^ 
lyzed  parts  on  which  pressure  is  maoe.' 

Nor  is  that  minor  sort  of  pan)* 
passed  over  so  familiar  to  the  pby&ic 
— loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  cj 
side  of  the  face,  arising  geoerall?  fn 
exposure  to  cold.    Dr.  B.  has  kooi 
it  most  frequently  to  be  the  resait  of 
flam  mat ory  disease  of  the  corew 
the  portio  dura.     Attacks  of  this  k 
often  yield  to  leeches,  antiphlogistic 
medies,  and  blisters. 

CAronie  B^rocepkmim. 

After  a  brief  but  valuable  detai 

the  priacipal  fiscto  connected  with  tbH 

distressing  compkuat,  Dr.  Bright  pre* 

sents  us  with  some  observatioDs  oa  dn 
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treatment  Tbe  esse  recorded  liy  Dr. 
TrailK  of  LiferpooU  in  "  Monro's 
JMorbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  »  one 
of  the  few  in  which  remedies  have 
proved  at  all  successful.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  child  of  eighteen  months,  wiih  an 
cnormoQs  head  and  distended  sutures ; 
and  in  whom  strabismus,  frequent  con- 
vulsive twitching^s,  and  an  approach  to 
coma,  were  present.  Dr.  Traill  and 
Mr.  Reay  rubbed  mercurial  liniment 
upon  the'  head  daily ^  and  puryred  the 
bowels  briskly  with  calomel  and  other 
cathartics ;  and  this  system  was  pursued 
steadily  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months,  tbe  child  was  seen  in  perfe<ft 
health  of  mind  and  body,  though  the 
head  continued  rather  large. 

With  regard  to  tapping  the  head  in 
this  complaint,  there  are  some  pas- 
sages here,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
operation,  which  we  most  beg  leave  to 
extract  :— 

*'  The  first  case  in  which  this  opera- 
tion was  performed,  to  the  record  of 
which  I  can  immediately  refer,  is  to  be 
found  ia  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Medi- 
cal Commonications,  where  an  account 
is  given  of  it»  being  performed  in  the 
year  1778»  by  Dr.'Remmett,  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  a  child  two  months  old.  In 
the  course  of  two  months  the  head  was 
punctured  with  a  lancet  five  times,  aOd 
no  less  than  eighty  ounces  of  fluid 
drawn  off*  Seventeen  davs  after  the 
last  operation  the  child  (fied,  and  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  cranium  was  found 
full  of  a  pellucid  fluid,  of  which  above 
two  quarts-  were  collected.  This  fluid 
seenied  to  be  external  to  the  hnun,  and< 
immediately  under  the  dura  mater,, 
which  with  its  processes  were  entire ; 
and  after  the  most  minute  examination, 
nothing  could  be  traced  but  the  medulla 
oblongata  deaeeoding  into  the  spincr 
and  behind  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  a  very 
amall  quantity  of  medullary  substance 
indistintly  resembling  br.ain,  but  quite 
entire,  and  covered  tviththepia  mater. 

"  In  the  year  1817  b  case  occnrred  to 
Dr.  VosCf  of  Liverpool,  in  which  he 
punctured  a  hydrocephalic  head  four 
times,  and  drew  ofi*  thirtv-two  ounces 
of  fluid,  with  great  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient, who  several  months  afterwards,  at 
the  time  ih»e  case  is  recorded,  was  doing 
perfectly  well:  but  we  unfortunately 
find  it  stated  by  Dr.  Traill,  in  Dr. 
Monro's  work,  that  the  child  died  of 
the  disease  some  Uose  alter.  Stibse- 
f|ueatly  to  lbis>  Mr.  Callaway,  df  Guy^a 


Hbsplta};  performed  the  operation,  hot 
with  only  partial  success ;  the  fluid  ac- 
comalating  again  rapidly  after  each 
puncture,  and  the  children  sinking  on* 
der  excessive  exhaustion  and  emacia-' 
lion.  Within  the  last  two  years.  Dr. . 
Conquest  has  performed  it  on  three  or^ 
four  hydrocephalic  children,  and  with 
such  favourable  results  as  to  give  hm- 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  ultimately  prov- 
ing a  most  valuable  operation.  In  a 
case  operated  upon  last  year,  not  the 
sliirhtest  return  of  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  child  is  stated  to  be 
in  perfect  health.  And  the  last  case  he- 
has  publicly  mentioned,  is  in  the  Medi« 
cal  Gazette  for  November  6th  of  th]» 
year  (1830),  in  which,  at  the  first  ope- 
ration, twelve  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  at  the  second,  eighteen  ounces.  The 
child  is  stated  to  be  apparently  well,  the 
bones  having  nearly  closed,  and  the  pa- 
tient free  from  any  evidence  of  disease^ 
although  before  tbe  operation  it  had. 
fits  almost  incessantly. 

"  Soon  after  Dr.  Coaqaest's  cases 
were  brought  before  tbe  public,  one 
was  stated  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  where, 
the  operation;  having  failed  in  thehaiids* 
of  some  other  practitioners,  gave  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  brain,  which  was  so  completely > 
softened  down  as  to  suggest  tl)e  idea^ 
that  the  operation  could  not  well  have 
succeeded.  However,  I  am  inclined  to. 
believe  that  this  softened  condition  of 
the  brain  might  have  been  the  result  of* 
some  recent  sknv  inflammatory  action  ;• 
fl(nd,  at  all  events,  the  apparent  success 
which  has  attended  one  or  two  cases^ 
holds  out  a  slight  encouragement  to  a 
more  extensive  trial  of  this  most« 
doubtful  remedy.  There  is  no  doubt- 
that  many  cases  will  fail ;  for  in  some 
the  tendency  to  pour  out  fluid  continuea 
unabated,  and  between  each  successive 
operation  the  head  rapidly  increases  ^ 
but  if,  fortunately,  as  sometimes  in  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  tendency  to  accumulation 
should  have  ceased,  either  from  the  ef-> 
fects  of  remedies  or  from  some  local 
change  depending  on  the  abstraction  of 
the  fluid,  and  if  the  cerebral  disorgani* 
zation  should  not  be  totally  irreparable,* 
a  cure  may  be  effected :  still,  however, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  exient< 
such  cures  will  be  satisfactory  as  to  the 
future  mental  condition  of  the  child ; 
and  probably  a  very  small  proportion*, 
will  even  appftreally  succeed." 

Ftfar  cases  of  jchronic  hyikocei^lialiui 
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wft  invtn ;  the  last  of  them,  the  remark- 
able  ooe  of  J^me^  Cardinal,  who. died 
in  G«y^  Hospital,  hi  the  dOth  year  of 
his  fifre,  on  the  24th  of>  February,  1825. 
The  circumference  of  the*  head  al  its 
largest  diameter,  as  measured  after 
death,  was  32^  inches ;  the  distance 
from  one  articulation  of  the  jaw  to  the 
other,  over  the  vertex,  was  21  inches ; 
and  from  the  insertion  'of  the  ossa  nasi, 
IB  the  08  frontis,  to  the  posterior  marp 
f?io  of  the  foramen  magnum,  was 
25}  inches.  Al>out  a  pint  of  flaid  was 
found  in  the  ventrieles,  and  six  or  seven 
externally ;  the  cavity  ot  the  skull, 
when  cleared  of  its  contents,  wouldiiold 
ten  pints  of  water.  The  ossification  of 
the  cranium  might  be*  considered  com- 
plete. At  his  birth  his  head  «vas 
scarcely  larger  than  natural;  but  in 
about  a  fortnight  it  began  to  increase « 
rapidly,  until  at  five  years  of  age,  his 
mother  was  of  opinion,  it  attained  as 
l«reat  a  sixe  as  ever  it  did  after.  He 
was  weak  and  tottering  on  his  limbs,, 
near-sighted,  hut  beard  with  remarka^ 
ble  acuteness;  bis  taste  was  perfect, 
and  his  digestion  good.  His  mental  fa- 
cnlties  were  verv  fair;  he  read  and 
wrote  pretty  well;  his  memory  was 
tolerable ;  and  be  is  said  never  to  have* 
dreamt,  nor  to  have  had  sexual  desires. 
He  was  childish  and  irritable  in  his 
manner,  and  was  easily  provoked.  Very 
affectionate  to  his  mother ;  ^  voice  feeble, 
and  somewhat  hoarse ;  bowels  generally- 
costive.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which- 
came  on  during  sleep.  He  caught  cold, 
and  died  with  febrile  symptoms  and 
diarrhoea. 

Upon  examination  of  the  head  after 
death,  the  ventricles-  were  found  to  he 
•o  much  disfigured  by  the  fluid  within, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculiar  position  the 
brain  had  assumed,  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty the  various  parts  were  distever* 
ed.  The  cereliellum  wasfiattened  and* 
vascular. 

8ome  remarks  on  spina  bifida,  con- 
genital hernia,  and  serous  cysts  In  the* 
arachnoid,  follow,  and  are  accompanied 
by  plates  of  beautiful  execution.  The 
present  part  of  the  Reports  concludes 
with  some  general  observations  on 
pressure,  and  on  the  deranged  action  of 
the  kidneys  as  it  affects  the  cerebral 
functions.  This  latter  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  would  deserve  to  be  . 
laid  before  our  readers  at  full  length ; 
but  we  must  be  content,  seein^g  that  we 
htve  devoted  so  much  space  already  to 


extracis  from  this  grant  iPdrk*-*  Jo  davi 

for  the  present  our  agreeBlile  lalNwr— 
to  resume  it,  however,  we  bope«  m 
long,  with  abstracts  from  the  i 
volome. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

SkiwrtUy,  Mank  24,  183^ 

"  Ueet  onallnia,  Heet  cttam  mlkWiHftftr»J»- 
tUMediem  tncrl ;  potMtat  modo  Tciucfbdl  ia  po- 


PESTILENTIAL  DISEASES  OF 
.  ENGLAND. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  we  haw 
no'contcmpdrarymedical  recosnda  of  ibe 
first  outbreak  of  the  Swcaiimff  Sehtm 
(of  whi^b,   among   odier    pcatileoro, 
we  spoke  last  week; ;  we  only  know 
that  it  was  imported  with  the  new  Kin; 
(Henry  VJI.)a&d  bis  ill-ippoiiitedtnx>pf, 
and  that  it  raged  for  a'  time  with  the 
greatest  fury.     If  we  poasesaed  snch 
records,  wa  should  probably  find  that 
the  Aicuky  were,  as  nsual,  not  a  lit- 
tle divided  in  opinion  od  the  sobjert 
—the  lietter-informed,    and   the  more 
unprejudiced,  looking  upoa  the   (fo- 
ease  as  it  really  was.  Hew,  coiftagioos, 
and  foriiiidabl^the  eroWd  of  qaacb 
and  medicasters,  to  shew  thdr  superior 
intelligence,  and  thai  they  were  igno- 
rant of  oolbing ,  maiotaiwDg  the  coo- 
plaint  to  be  by  nb  tnedns  new,  nor  in- 
fectious, nor  dangel^us,  in  iktir  esti- 
mation.    But  this  was  pecoliariy  the 
darit  period  in  the  medical  history  of 
Britdn,  p^cedinfp  the  dawn  of  a  day  of 
more  enlightenment;  the  wai^  and  po- 
litical troubles  had,  for  more  tliaa  a 
oentilry,  repressed,  if  they  dkt  not  to- 
tally extingnidi,  every  thing'  fike  ifdoar 
m  the  pursuit  of  professional  know- 
ledge.     The    clergy  had   abandoned 
neariy  all  connexion  with  medkal  piac- 
iiott  and  the  country  was  ofemn  With 
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luilsceiMtdtiii^rics/wiio  halre  left  w- 
tnures  of  Uieir  exiitence  except  in  the 
traditionary  itoriea  qf  their  andadmai 
impontioos.  Not  through  sucb,  fluely, 
ooold  we  expect  to  have  any  fair  accoaDt 
of  the  facte  attendiDg  the  progresi  of 
this,  or  aoy  other  novel  melady  vtHtini^ 
the  country. 

But  the  sweating  ttdcness  does  not 
by  any  toeani  afford  the  moet  atriking 
example  of  the  backwardness  of  our 
profession  at  this  early  period ;  the 
other  disease^  the  French  or  Jtelian,  as 
it  was.  indifferently  called,  which,  broke 
out  soon  afterwards  in  England,  as  well 
as  throughout  Europe,  affords  the 
atrongest  negative  testimony  to  the  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  our  native  praetition- 
ers.  Here  was  a  disease  of  a  virulently, 
contagious  description,  a/i{  #t  anee  seis- 
ing on  numerous  victims,  resisting  every 
mode  of  treatment  then  known;  not 
confined  to  the  poor,  or  those  whose, 
eircomstances  exposed  them  to  more, 
than  ordinary  hasardof  infection,  or 
who  ntere  destitute  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing  »d vice,  but  exhibiting  its. rage,' 
sAd  exerting  its  baneful,  influence,  over 
pripces,  cardinals,  nobles  of  every,  rank,, 
and  ecdesiastica  of  both  aexea,  .thus 
praviag  both  its  immitigable  severity, 
and  putting  the  novelty  of  its  wide* 
spreading  scourge  beyond  all  doubt. 
We  know  not  exactly,  it  is  true,  how* 
the  facnlty  in  England  acquitted  them- 
aelves  on  this  occasion  4  but,  happily, 
we  have,  ample  testimony  jregarding  the. 
laode  in  which  their  contemporaries  otf 
the  continent  behaved ;  and  it  may  not 
be  am^  to  take  4  very,  brief  notice  of 
the  circumstances  which  then  occurred  ^ 
they  so  much  fesembled.what  has  been 
UteLy  passing  under  our  own  eyes,  that, 
in  our  tboiights  on  this  sul^ect  we  hav& 
sometimes,  we  own,  confounded  the 
identity  of  the  Tomitanuses,  the  Peter 
Maynards,  the  Brasavoli,  and  the  Pe- 
tronii,  with  that  of  some  of  our  own, 
'  *  eminent*'  contemporaries.  There  is  a 
passage  in'  the  English  historian  of 


phytic*,  Where  he  treats  of  the  drigk 
of  this  "  new  plague,^'  whkh  Aiay  serve 
tovcharacterixe  the  proceedings  of  some 
of  those  worthy  modemsio  whotnr  we  al- 
lude :—*'  In  the  earliest  appearance  of 
this  distemper,  as  WeU  as  since,  there 
were  many  who,  not  bewg  used  to  tbhik 
or  reason  any  fitfther  than  as  the  andenls 
shewed  themthe  ivay,  took  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  prove,  that  the  disease  was 
kno«m  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, » 
though  but  imperfectly.described,  and* 
represented    under    different    names. 
And  here  we  have 'instances  how  the 
words  of  old  authors  may  be  wrested* 
and  perverted:  to  serve  the  present  pnr-^ 
pose,  and  support  a  favourite  opinion ;' 
for  their  method' of  sirguing  was  toguote 
hf  Mcrmpi^  i0  yiek  aitt  mm  syniplMi  aui- 
rf  cne  trealtfe,  MmMlur  out  ofmmemui,' 
mid  io  OS,  tiU  al  hut*  tfuy  dreited  tip' 
smek  a  duta99  at  ths  tmeiekU  iks4<  not' 
ike  Uast  asttoji  o/;*^   and   the  same 
mode  of  reasoning,  he  goes  on  to  tell* 
Qs;  was  used  by  the  same  people  when 
the  small-pox  first  made  its  appear* 
ance  ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  ever  be, 
where  the  herd  of  would-^be  reasoners  la 
made  up  of  the  half-learned  and  the-' 
whole-conceited,  and  where,  upon  the' 
occurrence   of  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency, the  love  of  notoriety,  of  what-- 
ever  stamp,  overbears  the* -natural  re^ 
spect  u4iich   is   due  to  the  dignified' 
Simplicity  of  truth.    But  with  regard  to 
the  proceedings  of  our  ",reasonen»." 

The  disputes  that  occurred  concerning^' 
the  new  disease  caused  the  physicians, 
we  are  informed,  to  lie  under  *'  very 
great  ignominy  and  contempt;"  and 
notwithout  pretty  good  reason.  Itwu' 
not  only  Violently  contested  by  some, 
whether  the  malady  in  <)uestion  came 
from  the  Indies. or  not— or  whether  it 
was  not  well  known  in  every  preceding* 
age  up  to  IMoses  and  the  Jewish  pa- 
triarchs—whether it  did  not  come  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind— or  from  iasecto 
—or  from  earthy  exhalatkms;  but  some' 
•  Ur.  Frdad. 
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denied  tbat  (here  wai  indi  »  disease  in 
existence  al  all.  One  man,  among  the 
writers  dt  Morbo  GaiUeo,  farours  as 
with  a  whole  chapter  on  the  important 
qaetiiou^whether  ii  be  a  ditttmptr  or 
«!>— previously  to  his  arriviog  at  wba^ 
be  should  have  begun  with— the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Another  insists 
upon  its  including  within  itself  no  less 
than  234  different  comhinations  or  spe- 
cies. Aild,  by  the  way,  after  upwards 
of  tliree  centuries  of  experience,  and 
great  changes  and  modifieatioAs,  from 
a  variety  of  assignable  causes,  having 
occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
are  we  entirely  free  from  the  mists  that 
Bp  early  obscured  its  features?  After 
it  has  been  calculated  that  above  a 
thousand  treatises  have  been  learnedly 
written  on  the  subject,  is  all  controversy 
set  aside?  On.  this,  however,  we  will 
take  leave  to  exercise  our  discretion*  of. 
saying  as.  little  ^  poseible,  or  rather  of 
being  silent  altogether.  .     . 

It  may  he  thought  by  some  tbat  we  have 
digressed  in  some,  ineasure  in  noticing 
t)ie  occurrence  of  tbid  disease  nnderouc 
^present  head<  but  we  are  confident  tbat 
i.t  is  the  dearth  alone  of  professional 
writings  characteristic  of  the  period, 
that  can  at  all  justify  the  notion  of  its. 
being  unentitled  to  the  appellation  of 
one  of  the  moat  formidable,  as  well  as- 
loathsome,  of  English  pestilences.  There 
were  no  registers  of  mortality  kept  at 
so  early  a  date ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
if  there  had  been,  they  could  be  but  little 
relied  on..  o%ving  to  the  secrecy  that  must 
have  been  generally  observed,  especially 
by  the  higher  classes  of  sufferers.  But 
we  have  ample  authority  for  stating  this 
fact,  that  in  its  earliest  visitation  it  was 
not  only  highly  malignant,  but  fully  as 
fatal  as  the  small  pox*,  while  it  was  In- 
finitely more  distressing  during  the  pro- 
gross  of  its  symptoms.  How  sevierely 
](  was  felt,  and  bow  dangerous  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be,  even  beforetlie close 
of  the  15th  century,  we  may  learn  from 


tlM  fiie^,  tbatf  in  t497  it  gave  rine  to  12 
mrit  of  the  pariiameot  of  Par»,  whirl 
strictly  enjoined  all  persoDS  not  neiifi«L 
in  thai  capital,  when  seized  «M  the 
disorder,  to  depart  fro«i  llie  city  vnder 
the  penalty  0/  dediki  smd  ia  tbe  saair 
year  it  is  on  record,  that  the  King  df 
Scotland  (James  IV.)  iMued  a  protb- 
mation  banishing  all  persona  affictai 
with  the  grtntd  gore  to  ibe  iaiaad  sf 
Inchkeitb,  over  against   the   towa  «f 
Loth.     These    particulara    «ve    hafc 
thought  worth  notiag,  4a  tbe  deartk 
of  more  pertinent  informatioo  eoiicea- 
ihg  the  state  of  tbinga  at  Ibe  9mt 
period  nearer  home.    Wo  wil]  now  tan 
to  a  calamity  of  a  still  darker  cast. 
•  At.whal  period  our  island  becMic 
first  acquamted  with  tbe  tr«e'J*/^yw,is 
is*  difficult  to  ascertain  9  but  tbert  k 
every  reason  to  believe  tbat  it  wai  ost 
muclt  later  in  visiting  us  than  the  swetf- 
ingsickness^if  we  bad  it  not  bere  indeed, 
Idngbefore.  We  have  already  stated  oar 
oonfiotion  that  this  latter  dneaaewv 
the  Levant  plague  in  a  asodified  coa- 
dition,  and  it  is  distinctly  ncoorded  sr 
what  intervals  it  visited  the  cooMryia 
ito  new  form*    In  the  ktermecfiaie  pe> 
nods,  .however,  it  is  certatn  tbat  thsre 
was   another  pestilenco  ia  tbe  kad; 
and  this  was  probaUy  the  geMine  ba- 
bonicplagne.    IntheFki^iMm  Dm,% 
curious  little  old  tract  ia  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  lor  a  tth^ 
i:ence  to  which  we  are    indebted   to 
Mr.  Marshall,  we  find  the  following  as- 
tices  of  calamities,'  drawn  op  in  a  is- 
bular  form ;  after  mentionbg'  the  gnat 
pestilence  of  1348^,  and  bow,  thir- 
teen years   after,  there   was  another 
great  mortality,  by  which  the  nobility 
greatly  suffered,  it  then  proceeds  (o  re- 
cord, that  ia  Ana.  Reg. 

3  lUcb.  II,  then  waaa  deaalatiag surfs- 
lity  in  the  north. 

ir~l<)  Kdward  IV.  umumerable  people 

1  Hen.  VII.  Sweatiog  tickaets. 
15  Hen.  VII.  30,000  died  of  tbe  plane 
ift'-LofltfWi.    (This  was  AD,  I50a) 
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9  Hell.  VI JI.  Sweating  nckneafl,  c«rryiii|^ 
off  multitudes  of  eyery  claw. 

13  Hen.  VIII.  Great  mortality. 

20  H«»ii.  VIII.  Sweilting  sickness  over 
the  wbqie  xvalni. 

33  Hen.  Vlfl.  Hot  agues  and  fluxes. 

36  Hen.  VIII.  Great  plague. 

5  Rdvir.'  VI.  Sweating  sickness  Toiy  ge- 
neral. 

6  £liz.  Plague,  of  which  21,500  died  in 
London. 

.    36  £lis«  Plague,  of  which  17,890  died,  in-^ 
eluding  the  Lord  Mayor  and  three  Aldermen. 
1  James  I.  (AD.  1603).  Plague,  of  which 
^,5t8  died  in  London. 

.  This  brings 'US. tfaroup^b  the  sixteeDth 

century  by  a  series  of  awful  catastro- 

|4ies  probably  unequalled  in  the  annals 

^f  a  similar  period  in  any  otfaercountr^ 

in  the  wcrrld.    That  the  list,-  however^' 

is  rather  under  than  exceeding  the  truei 

state  of  the  mortality,  vre  hav^  mucb 

reaaon  to  surmise;  at  all.  events,  frooi> 

what  we  find  in  Holinahed  and  Other  auhi 

thorities,  who  treat  of  thc^  latter  years, 

we  baveererfi  reason  to  put  much  faith 

tn  the  simple  table  before  us.  Holiashed 

says,  that  in  Aon.  Reg.  19  £dw.  IV.: 

(1479)»   "  there  was  great  .  mortalityt 

and  death  by  the  pestilence,  not  only  in 

London,  but  in  divers   parts   of  the 

walme,  which  began  in  the  latter  ende 

of  September,  in  the  yeare  last  before 

passed,  and  continued  all  this  yeare  till 

the  beginning  of  November,  which  was 

abont  fourteen,  montbes;    in    which. 

space  died  innumerable  of  people  in 

the  said  citie  and  elsewhere.''     And 

again,  in  15  Henry  VII.  (1^00),  '« The 

next  yeare  after,  there   was  a  great 

plague,   whereof  men  died   in   many. 

places,  verie  sore;  but  specialle  and 

most  of  all  in  the  citie  of  London,. 

where  died  in  that  year  thirtie  thou- 

atnd."     The  plague^  we  may  perceive, 

was  DOW  familiarly  known  in  England  ; 

and  London  was  seldom  for  ten  years 

together  exempt  from  some  dreadful 

warniag  of    its   presence.    M-aiiland^ 

distinctly  mentionE,  that,  for  five-and* 

twenty  years  previous  to  the  great  fire,: 

the  aetropolis  was  never  wholly  free 

from  the  disease:  it  would  seem  lo  us. 


hotKvei',  that  if  he  bad  said  itt  least  sevens 
ty^^ve  for  tweiity4kve,  be  would  not  have 
erred  in  excess*  The  liills  of  mortality 
were  temporarily  commenced  in  1593, 
by  the  worthy  fraternity  of  St.  Ni^ 
cholas;  moreregularly  and  permanently 
from  1603,  and,  from  the  year  1629, 
the  worshipful  company  of  Fbrisb 
Clerks  have  not  only  supplied  us  with 
lists  of  the  weekly  number  of  buriali 
in  London,  but  with  a  report  of  the 
diseases  and  casualties  which  have 
proved  fatal  within  their  jurisdicrtion.- 
We  some  time  since,  in  noticing  Mr* 
Rickman's  abstract  of  the  population 
returns,  extracted  a- passage  rather  re^ 
fleeting  m  the  utility  of  the  '<  Bills  of 
mortality"  reports ;  but,  perhaps,  oa 
more  mature  consideration,  it  were  not 
adviseaUe  to  condemn,  in  so  wholesale 
a  noanner,  those  *'  short  and  simple 
annals,"  particularly  in  the  lack  of  mat** 
ter  more  trustworthy.  The  truth  is^ 
that  if  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  tes-; 
timony  of  these  contempiHfary,  however 
impecfect,  documents,  we  give  up  thtf 
only  opportunity  we  have  of  institut-. 
ing.  a  comparative  inquiry  into  the  UU'- 
healthiness  of  certain  periods^  and 
there  is  nothing  to  rely  upon,  except  the 
detached  notices  which  are  to^  be  met 
with  in  the  memoirs  of  individuals  liv« 
ing  about  the  particular  periods  in  qnes^ 
tion.  But  to  return  to  the  state  of  pes- 
tilence in  England. 

The  plague  which  raged  in  London 
in  the  year  l€t)3,  soon  after  jhe  acces* 
sion  of  James  the  First,  is  mentioned 
by  several  authorities  as  having  been 
very  dreadful.  In  the  Memoirs  of  that 
Monarch  and  his  times,  by  Miss  Aikin, 
we  are  assured  that  fully  30,000  per. 
sons  were  cut  off  by  it ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  noticing,  as  affording  a  ground 
of  coDperison  between  the  religious 
feelings  of  that  period  and  the  present^ 
that  there  was  then  proclaimed  a  weekfy 
last  and  humiliation,  wherewith  to 
avert  the  heavy  judgments  under  which 
the  people  were  labouring.    Another 
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f«ot»  from  tbe  same  soarte,  is  alio 
worth  attebdiDf  to :  a&d >jrilie  way^  bow 
lamentable  it  it  to  reflect  tbat  we  are  ao 
often  bobolden  to  tome  each  almeetac- 
ddental  bints  of  inteUigeince  for  some 
of  the  nnost  ittipohi^t  facts  connected 
with  the  tuhjeet  of  Eoglish  medical  hb- 
torjr  t  Tbe  ptaKue  of  1 603  (as  the  work 
of  Miss  Aikin  informs  us)  raged  throoi^b 
all  classes  of  ihe  community,  with  little 
partiality  for  one  set  rather  than  ano- 
rher,  dnring'serera]  months :  and  it  was 
far  from  beinfp  donfined  to  the  lower 
MrderSy  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
contemporary  letted  will  testify.  Sir 
Tbonws  Edmonds  writes  to  tbe  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  bis  letter  is 
dated  September  11th,  in  the  year 
above-mentioned  :—*<  The  court  hatb 
been  so  continually  haunted  with  tk& 
siehtBit,  by  reason'  of  the  disorderly 
company  that  do  follow  us,  as  we  are 
forced  to  remove,  from  place  to  place; 
and  do  infect  all  places  where  we  come. 
We  are  now  going  within  a  few  days  to 
Wmchester,  to  seek  a  purer  air  there, 
and  by  reason  that  the  Spanitk  Amba9* 
9€dor  kMik  ktd  inu  off  kU  company  hulf 
dead  off  tko  pUpWy  ot  Oxford,  his  an- 
dience^  which  Was  appointed  to  have 
lieen  given  him  here,  is  deferred  till  the 
King's  coming  to  -Winchester,  whicb 
doth  nothing  please  his  greatness*.'^ 
The  great  plague  years  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  one  which  has 
just  been  noticed^  were  1625, 1636,  and 
166&:  in  these  years,  there  is  no  reasons 
to  doiibt  but  that,  of  the  plague  alone, 
there  died  in  London  (within  the  bills 
ef  raorulity)  3&,417»  10,400,  and 
^*,596,Tespectively ;  and  we  have  even 
sttflfcient  authority  for  concluding  th<lt, 
in  all  London,  there  were  cut  qff  fully 
one-half  as  many  more.  Sir  John 
Rereaby,  In  his  Memoirs,  states  the 
number'  tbat  was  swept  away  in  tbe 
last-mentioned  year,  to  be  97*309  per- 
sons ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  In  his  Hi»> 

«  Alklii'iJtaetl.  p.  169,  fSD. 


0ry  of  bis  own  Life,  saya,  ihat  *'  vsany 
who  could  compote  very  well,  eondod- 
ed  there  were  doable  that  nsHriier.*' 
(alluding  to  tbe  number  stated  ia  tbe 
bUls). 

But  it  is  perfectly  awful  to  t&k 
what  must  have  been  the  mottafity  ef 
the  metropolis  from  p1a|cue»   diirii^  afl 
tbe.  years  of  this  century  put  togpeche-. 
In  which  tbe  disease  is  knowo  to  have 
existed.     In  1604,  900  periahcd;  in 
1605,  400;   in  1606.  2000;    io  1607, 
2000;  in  1608,  2000;  in  1609,  40QD; 
in  1610,  1800;  and  from  J  640  to  164^, 
die  number  was  ereiy  year  above  1000. 
Nor   do   we  find   that    this  dicadfal 
scourge  disappeared  altogetlwr  fron  the 
bills  until  thirteen  years  after  tke  gresl 
fire  of  1 666,  which  has  been  commoBly 
supposed  to  hare  destroyed  the  germs  of 
the  pestilence.    A  bove  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  ^complete  ezeinptioB  from 
it  hare  now,  it  is  true,  been  enjoyed; 
but  what  hopes  of  future  security  we 
are  entitled  to  rest  upon  that  gromd. 
It  would  seem  rather  presumptnousio  us 
to  determine ;  nor  do  we  tbiak  ouraelfes 
justified    In  the  expression  of  those 
gloomy  inferences,  which  caanot  bat  be 
too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  nod. 
The  crowded  state  of  our  pOpalatioii— 
particularly  ui  the  metropolis,  and  ia 
tbe  great   towns ;    the   poverty  and 
wretchedness*  of  the  lower  ebasss;  tbe 
relo0aniee,    if  not    open   opposkkm, 
manifested  by  some  of  tbe  higher,  to 
tlie  enforcemeniof  the  lynaraa  tine  hwi; 
and,  as  we  have  recently  seen>*  our  per- 
fect liability  to  be  Invaded  by  new  fcras 
of  disease ;  these  are  data  that  caanot 
bttt'be  fruitful  of  sennas  ooaaideratiaas; 
we  leave  them,  however.  In  tbe  hands 
of  other  inquirers. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  toached 
upon  some  other  points  connected  with 
the  mortality  from  disease,  and  the  laa* 
dical  statistics  generally,  of  this  coan< 
try,  within  the  last  century  or  too, 
and  to  have  founded  some  of  out  ob* 
aervations  upon  the  valuable  works  of 
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Mr.  Marsbatl  and  Dr.  Aytnn,  whkll 
have  verj  rpcently  been  |>ablifthed :  bnt 
we  finil  tbat  we  muat  avail  ourseltn  lif 
another  opportunity  of  putting  our  de* 
aign  ia  execution*  The .  i^niarks,  in- 
deed, irhich  we  have  to  oflRer,  relate 
principally  to  diseases  not  pestilential^ 
or  afflictinfr  the  country  at  hirge,  like 
plague;  they  may  therefore,  we  con* 
ceive,  very  well  follow  the  sulject  of 
which  we  have  been  treating. 

CENTRAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.— SIE 

D.  BARRY. 
Iw  our  last  number  we  observed  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  profes- 
sion in  England  would  be  much  influ- 
enced by  the  clinical  instructions  of  a 
Board*  "  not  an  individual  of  which  is 
et  all  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of 
Ibat  class  of  the   community  among 
whom  the  present  epidemic  prevails." 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  this 
is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as  Sir  David 
Barry   "  has   been  for   the  last  six 
years,    and  still  is,  in  private  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  in  London  f  and 
during    the   last  four  years   of  tbat 
time,  physician  to  a  dispensary.*'    We 
hasten,  therefore,  to  make  the  above 
qualification  in  our  statement — misre- 
presentation bei^g  no  part  of  our  ob- 
ject ;  at  th^  same  time  we  must  take 
leave  to  aild,  that  Sir  David's  name  has 
been  so  much  associated  with  his  late 
physiological  researches  in  Paris,  and 
his  very  recent  missions  to  Gibraltar  and 
to  8t.  Petersburg,  that  w^e  cannot  avoid 
surmising  that  his  reputation  as  a  prir 
vate  practitioner  may,  in  the  minds  of 
bis  professional  bretnren — as  certainly 
in    ours— have   been   merged   In   the 
rreatcr  notoriety  of  his  public  services. 
We  do  not  know  to  what  dispensary  Sir 
David  is  physician:    the  source,  how- 
ever, whence  our  present  information 
has  been  derived,  leaves  us  no  doubt 
of  its  accuracy ;  and  we  willingly  ad- 
roit tbat  an  exception  should  have  been 
made  in  his  favour,  to  such  an  extent 
as  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed  may 
justly  claim  for  him. 

CHOLERA  IN  EDINBURGH. 
ynn  cholera  prevuls  at  present  at  three 
different  places,  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  also  manifested  itself  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  At  the 
"  Water  of  Leiih,"  not  more  than  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  north-west 
boundary  of  the  town,  the  disease  has 
afsomed  a  very  malignant  character : 


the  place  ia  inhabited  by  a  dissipated 
population,  consisting  of  millers,  quar- 
ryroen,  dyers,  weavers,  and  pig-keepers, 
and  it  is  traversed  by  several  streams. 
Not  beini;  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Edinburgh  police,  much  less  could  he 
done  towards  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  than  in  the 
city;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
a  population  not  acceding  .1600,  the 
daily  number  of  those  attacked  quickly 
increased  to  eight  or  nine  on  an  average* 
almost  all  the  cases  being  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  All  possible  steps 
were  immediatelv  taken  to  arrest  its 
progress;  the  houses  were  cleaned 
and  lime-washed,  and  the  infected 
dwellings  evacuated  and  purified,  and 
9vm  the  lanet  and  alUyi  fumigated 
with  eklorine.  The  sick  were  con- 
veyed to  hospitals,  and  200  persons  re- 
moved with  their  own  consent  to  oua- 
rantihe,  while  others  of  themselves 
sought  for  healthier  ouariers,  in  v^bich 
they  remain  under  ttie  surveillance  ol 
the  police.  .  The  disease  has  now  suf^ 
ferea  a  manifest  interruption,  and  ther^ 
is  reason  to  hope  may  be  altogether  ar- 
rested. Not  more  than  six  or  seven 
have  been  attacked  in  quarantine,  and 
some  of  .the  cases  have  been  very  trivial. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  tlie»e  accounts^ 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  hei*t 
authority,  without  being  forcibly  struck^ 
with  the  excellence  of  the  arrange- 
ments. — 

CHOLERA  IN  IRELAND. 
Wb  regret  to  state  that  cholera  baa 
made  its  appearance  at  Belfast,  adding 
another  to  the  numberless  instances  of 
its  first  attack  in  insular  situations,  be-« 
ing  at  a  sea-port. 

CHOIJIRA  KOT  IN  PARIS. 
Wb  have  received  accounts  from  Paris 
to  the  I7th  instant,  in  which  the  health  of 
the  French  capital  is  particularljr  spokeo 
of.  The  dysenteric  attacks  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  autumn  and  earlv  part 
of  the  winter  had  disappeared,  ana  been 
succeeded  by  catarrhal  affections  of  the 
throat  and  chest.  There  had  been  lesa 
than  usual  of  the  low  typhoid  fevera 
which  generally  prevail  there  about  lbla 
season.  Hospitals  had  been  prepared* 
and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  cnolera;  but  the  disease 
had  not  been  met  with,  though  all  the 
doctors  were  on  the  qui  vtve.  It  is  oS^ 
vious,  therefore,  that  the  announce- 
ments of  cholera  In  Paris,  which  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  London  papers^ 
are  premature. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  HEDfCAtlPtlOFlSSIOK,   &c. 


STATC  OF  tHE  GANGLIONIC 
NERVES  IN  CHOLERA. 
In  a  late  number  we  extracted,  from 
the  Cholera  Gazette,  the  account  given 
by  M.  Delpech  of  the  certain  morbid 
appearances  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  discovered  in  some  of  the  ganglio- 
nic nerves,  in  dissecting  the  bodies  of 
cholera  patients.  The  week  before  last, 
the  abo?e  distinguished  foreigner  uq- 
dertook  to  demonstrate  the  parts  in  the 

Sresenceof  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Dublin, 
^r.  P.  H.  Green,  and  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  Board  of 
Health.  Considerable  difference  of  opi- 
Dion  existed  as  to  whether  the  nerves 
exposed  were  or  were  not  in  a  diseased 
condition ;  but  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  semilunar  ganglion,  as  pointed 
out  by  M.  Delpech,  presenting  a  very 
unusual  appearance.  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
bad  some  misgiTing  on  the  subject,  now 
took  the  knife,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
conviction  of  all  present  the  real  semi- 
lunar ganglion  at  some  distance  from 
the  supposed  one,  and  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. What  are  we  to  say  of  the  dis- 
sections made  by  M.  Delpech  in  Scot- 
land? Did  the  same  mistake  occur 
there  likewise  ? 

'  It  is  amusing  to  observe,  that  M. 
Halma-Grand  has  communicated  the 
discovery  of  M.  Delpech  to  the  Acadimie 
de  Mideeine  as  his  own,  and  without  the 
slightest  refefence  to  his  countryman! 

CHOLERA  SUBJ^CT^ 
A  SHOUT  time  ago  instructions  were  sent 
to  an  officer  of  engineers  at  Woolwich, 
to  have  a  large  grave  prepared  in  that 
vicinity,  for  the  interment  of  the  bo- 
dies ot*  some  of  those  who  had  died  of 
cholera,  and  which  were  sent  dovvri  the 
river  accordingly.  Great  excitemcnx 
and  apprehension  were  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  the  neighboor- 
bood  of  the  spot ;  these  were  not  a 
little  increased  when,  a  few  days  after, 
a  second  order  of  a  similar  nature  was 
issued;  and  it  was  now  thought  that 
nothing  less  than  a  general  conta- 
mination of  the  atmosphere  for  miles 
around  could  possibly  be  anticipated. 
Some  circumstance,  however,  led  those 
employed  in  preparing  the  second,  to 
examine  more  particularly  into  the  state 
of  the  first  grave,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  whole  of  the  bodies  had  been 
removed  !  The  second  supply,  however, 
was  duly  deposited  in  the  earth  ;  and, 
we  understand^  that  they  also  were  dis- 
covered to  have  vanished  when  the  ar- 


rival of  a  third  importncioiff  MtotW  f*»- 
being  again  examined.  If  ttnis  s^pev 
that  the  bodies  of  deceased  ctiolerm  pa- 
tients go  down  the  river  with  one  tkV. 
and  are  broogbl  up  again  to  tovm  mkh 
the  next.  They  are,  of  coarse,  in  lead- 
ed for  the  dissecting  rooms,  ackd  w 
oould  mention  some  at  which  Iher  bav? 
made  their  appearance,  beins^  easii y  re- 
CAgntxed  by  the  quantity  of  pitch 'with 
which  they  are  covered.  Thia  aiatt«r 
requires  immediate  attenUon  on  the 
part  of  the  police. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
FESSION. AND  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
GENERALLY. 

The  present  alarm  respectioj^  the  dis- 
ease which  is  now  said  to  exist  in  Loa- 
don  and  its  vicinity  under  the  name  of 
cholera,  is  maintained  by  some  to  be 
unfounded  or  exaggerated ;  while  by 
others  it  is  asserted,  that  tliis  alarm  u 
neither  without  cause,  nor  dispropor- 
tion ate  to  the  dadger.  Ulience  such 
diversity  of  opinion  may  hafve  origiDar- 
edj  has  not  been  ascertained ;  nor  hss 
it  been  discovered  whether  there  be  any 
reasonable  cause  for  the  prevalence  of 
opinions  so  opposed. 

This  unsettled  state  of  the  public 
mind  has  been  productive  of  coD^e* 
quences  the  most  pernicious.  Our  na- 
tional relations  have  been  injured ;  oar 
internal  prosperity  has  been  shaicfa. 
The  medical  profession  have  been  as- 
persed by  one  party,  as  encouraging 
panic  without  cause ;  and  by  another, 
as  concealing  from  the  public  eye  the 
real  nature  and  the  full  extent  of  the 
disease. 

To  clear  the  character  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  these  aspersions,  by  inquiring 
into  the  actual  causes  of  this  gener^ 
alarm,  and  to  reconcile  these  conflict, 
log  opinions,  a  Medical  Association  has 
been  formed,  to  investigate  the  nature, 
modes  of  propagation,  extent  and  treat- 
ment of  that  disease^  and  lay  caodidJy 
before  the  public  the  results  of  its  vi* 
quiries.  As  this  Association  belongs  to 
no  exclusive  party,  it  advocates  bo  ex- 
clusive views.  The  practitioners,  of 
whom  it  is  composed,  espouse  no 
theory  ;  they  support  no  faction ;  tbeir 
bond  of  union  is  the  public  good ;  their 
common  object  is  the  cause  of  troth. 
Their  interests  are  promoted  neither  by 
encouraging  excitement,  nor  by  resbt^ 
ing  just  alarm.  If  the  disease  known 
under  the  name  of  cholera  exist  in  Lon- 
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on,  tbeir  6bjtect  is  to  aseertun  its  ex- 
;nt,  to  elvcidatje  it«  c&t)8e((»  to  explidn 
:s  maoagement,  and  to  restore  the 
ranquillity  of  the  public,  by  an  honest 
latement  of  the  truth. 

An  AssooialioA  lormed  mth  motives 
o  pure,  and  an  object  so  important, 
an  have  no  eneinieit  but  those  of  sci- 
nce  and  of  mankind.  They,  therefore, 
ook  to  the  public  for  countenance,  and 
o  the  profession  for  assistance.  They 
nore  especially  solicit  the  co-operation 
»f  the  medical  officers  of  parishes  and 
guardians  of  the  poor.  As  they  intend 
lo  opposition,  they  anticipate  no  re- 
iistaocc.  In  the  truest  Apicit  of  philan- 
hropy  have  they  been  organized,  and 
vith  tlie  most  rigid  respect  to  truth  and 
!andour  will  all  their  laliours  be  con- 
ducted. Thev  feel  that  the  principles 
evhich  thev  follow  can  lead  them  only  to 
:ruth,  and  they  are  persuaded  that  the 
plan  upon  which  these  prii^ciples  shall 
proceed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  ensure  ul- 
tioiate  success. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Association 
»hall  at  all  times  beopeo  to.inspection ; 
the  registeV  for  the  admissitm  of  mem- 
bers IS  now  prepared  for  rignatores ; 
^d  while  they  express  the  most  friend- 
ly feelings  towarcls  such  aS  may  decline 
Co  join  them,  the  Association  earnestly 
aolicit,  and  confidently  hone  for  the 
speedy  co-operation  of  all  who  are 
zeal'jusly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
medical  science,  and  wish  sincerely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  human 
species.— L.  Stswaet,  M  ,D.  Chairman. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
RsmaiMl  of  the  Superior  MwciUary  Bone,  for 

Viieau  of  the  Antrum  —  Ligature  rf  th$ 

Common  Cafotid  Artery.' 
Chablbs  Smith,  set.  45,  a  notice  of  whoie 
case  was  given  ia  a  former  No.,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  Nov.  20th,  under  Mr.  Scott, 
for  disease  pf  the  right  antram.  His  habits 
have  ulways  been  very  intemperate.  About 
four  moDths  ago  he  was  attaclced  with  symp- 
toms resembling  chorea,  which  came  on 
gradaaUy.  and  occurred  sixteen  or  eighteen 
times  a  day.  These  fits,  which  were  attend* 
ed  with  much  giddiness  and  pain  in  the  bead, 
left  him  in  ahoot  a  fortnight,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  perceived  a  swelling  in 
the  sitoatioa  of  the  right  antrum,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  chiefly  towarcls  the  nares, 
so  as  to  press  the  septum  of  the  nose  towards 
the  opposite  side,  and  thereby  obstruct  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  right  nostril.  The 
swelling  is  about  the  sise  of  a  small  egg; 
and  since  its  development  he  has  complain- 
ed of  lancinating  pain  through,  and  numb- 
ness of,  the  upper  lip.    His  general  health 


is  good.    On  the  98th,  the'  thmorhad  conti- 
nued to  increase!  he  wa«  ordered 

Dechct.  Cinchon.  c.  Sod.  Carbon,  ter  die. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumor  being  fre- 
quently examined,  inflammation  folio  wed.  by 
suppuration  occurred  in  thi;  tumor,  which 
afterwards  became  .somewhat  diminished  in 
size.  Iq  about  two  days  afterwards  erysipe^* 
latous  inflammation  extended  over  the  righ( 
side  of  the  face,  but  soon  subsided.  The  tu-; 
mor  commenced  again  to  increase ;  it  occa* 
sioned  absorption  of  part  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  formed  a  projection  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  A  lancet  .was  passed 
into  it,  and  a  probe  introduced  into  the  an* 
trum,'  upon  withdrawing  which  there  was  a 
free  hemorrhage  from  the  wound,' which  was 
stopped  by  slight  compression. 

On  Wednesday,  January  4th,  Mr.  Scott 
proceeded  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  patient  was  placed  upon  the 
operating  table  on  bis  leftside,  with  a  pillow  ' 
undtf  .his  head,  and  pressove  was  made  upon 
the  carotid  artery  by  an  assistant  with  hi* 
thumb.  An  incision  was.  made  from  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye  to  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  commissure  of  the  lip,  aod 
the  integuments  dissected  from  the  surface 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  sepa- 
rated from  its  connexion.  In  the  perform 
ance  of  this  part  of  the  operation  two  vessels 
were  secured ;  hut  the  hemorrhage  became 
so  profuse  from  the  vessels  of  the  face,  that 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  the  caro- 
tid artery,  as  pressure  did  not  succeed  in 
stopping  the  circulation  through  it.  The 
common  carotid  was  therefore  taken  up,  in 
performing  which  some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  passing  the  ligature  around  the 
artery,  which  was  eventually  accompli^ed 
by  a  bent  .eye  probe.  The  first  part  of  the 
operation  wjis  next  concluded,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  detached  from  their  con- 
nexion with  the  bone.  By  means  of  a  pow- 
erful pair  of  bone  forceps  the  connexion  of 
the  superior  maxillary  to  the  malar  bone,  its 
iiasal  process,  and  its  junction  to  the  fellow 
bone  at  its  symphisis,  were  next  divided. 
This  part  of  the  operation  was  accomplished 
without  much  force,  in  consequence  of  the 
disease  having  occasioned  considerable  ab- 
sorption of  the'  bone.  The  soft  parts  at- 
tached to  the  bone  at  iu  back  part  being 
divided  with  a  curved  knife,  it  was  removed. 
Several  portions  of  fungus  whi^h  were  oh* 
served  ar  the  bottom  of  the  chasm,  were 
afterwards  removed.  The  vacancy  was  fill- 
ed up  with  small  bila  of  lint,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  infegnments  were  brought 
together,  and  retained  in  approximation  by 
sutures  and  two  bare  lip  pins,  and  then 
dressed.  .There  was  soarcely  any  blood  lost 
after  the  carotid  artery  waa  secured.  He 
was  ordered  to  take  forty  drops  of  laudanum 
immediately,  and  twenty  drops  more  to  be 
repeated  every.  hal(«honr  until  aleep  was 
procured. 
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Nfae  P.M. ^ Aft w  tnkiflg  nia^Cy  dra|M  Ve 
bid  a  httle  sleep.  He  no«r  cooipltiiit  of 
paiiL  in  the  throat  when  he  iwallovfl,  and  ia 
irefv  thin'ty.  Polee  foil,  hnt  notfiieqnent. 
Oiderad  to  take  when  awake, 

Miet.  Salin.  e.  Tne.  Opii,  gttt.  zz.  qakque 


5th,  two  F.if. — ^He  hat  passed  a  good 
night.  In  the  morning,  soon  tfter  taking  a 
dose  of  cal.  and  jalsp,  he  was  seized  with  a 
confobiTe  action  of  the  mascl<»s  of  the  whole 
body,  bat  chiefly  on  the  left  side  i  the<ie  still 
conttnne,  with  intermissions,  and  he  com- 
nlams  of  ezcessiTo  thirst.  Pulse  100,  and 
fall  I  skin  moist.  He  wandered  a  little  in 
the  morning,  bat  is  now  quite  rational. 
Tne.  Opii,  3j.    Enema  Cathart. 

In  about  an  hour  his  bowels  were  slightly 
foliefod,  and  the  conmlsioas  ceased.  He 
took  thir^  drops  mora  laudanum,  and  soon 
afterwaru  fell  asleep  until  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  he  awoke,  aadeaprsssed  him- 
self  ••  feeling  very  comfortable.  Pulse  soft 
and  calm;  deglatition  less  difficulty 
Rep.  Trv.  Opu. 

6th.— He  passed  a  good  night.  Aboot 
balf-pest  seven  a.m.  he  was  suddenly  seised 
with  a  fit  of  convulsions ;  he  soon  became 
comatoee  ;  his  respiration  difficult,  with  the 
moGOOs  rattle ;  and  he  died  a  few  minotes 
before  eight,  forty-two  hours  after  the  ope* 
ration. 

Pptfinertfm  Eiaminatum,  tix  koun  t^Ur 
Dctttft.— The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  face 
were  entirely  adherent,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  disease  remaining.  A 
mm  coagulumwas  situated  above  and  below 
the  ligature  in  the  carotid  artery.  The  jn* 
gnlar  vein  was  much  distended  with  blood, 
which  was  in  a  fluid  state.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  were  in  a  sUte  of  congestion,  and 
its  substance  was  remarkably  vascultr. 

The  disease  was  of  a  son  funeoos  stmc- 
tore,  and  was  eaceedin|ly  vtscoTar ;  it  had 
occasioned  absorption  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sopeitor  mazUlaiy  bone,  and  meet  pro* 
bably  originated  in  the  aatnim. 


SUPPOSED  CHOLERA  AT  KEN- 
SINGTON. 

Wa  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  C. 
Wright,  of  Kensinatoo,  in  which  be  main, 
tains  that  the  casas  detailed  by  Mr.  Badgley, 
in  onr  last  number  but  one,  were  not  cholera* 
Mr.  Wright  enters  lolly  into  a  detail  of  the 
part  he  took  ai  the  Board  of  Health ;  but  wa 
tmar  he  will  forgive  us  if  we  deoline  iasert- 
bg  his  paper,  being  really  pressed  for  room  ; 
but  what  IS  of  more  importanee,  because  the 
discoasion  is  of  no  intevest  to  the  profession: 
we  record  his  statement  that  the  cases  in 
queatioo  were  not  cholera;  and  any  thing 
Uke  vindication  of  hiaMelf  for  holding  thio 
opinion  appears  to  lie  quite  onaeceisary. 


REPORT  OF  CHOLEBA  IIT  OUKAT 
BRITAIN,  UP  TO  FRIDAY.  1 
U,  18Sf . 
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EFFECTS  OF  MINUTE  DOSES  OF 
MERCURY  IN  RESTORING  THE 
VITAL  FUNCTIONS. 

ByA.P.W,  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R5.L.&E. 


It  18  now  about  fi? e-and-twenty  years 
since  I  first  began  to  employ  tninate 
lad  frequently-repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury. 1  was  'led  to  them  by  observing', 
that  the  more  the  dose  was  lessened,  and 
ts  frequency  increased,  the  alterative 
•fifects  of  the  medicine  were  the  greater, 
vrecty  moch  in  the  same  proportion  as 
lie  immediate  effects  of  each  dose  be- 
»mie  lest.  It  has  long  been  my  tvish  to 
ay  before  the  profession  the  whole  of 
he  circamstances  which  influence  this 
practice;  but  these  are  so  numerous, 
;nd  some  of  them,  from  the  nature  of 
lisease,  so  complicated,  that  I  have 
ovod  it  difficult  to  arrange  the  subject 
n  a  way  that  would  give  to  othem  a 
lear  ana  full  view  of  it,  and  have  thus 
hitherto  been  deterred  from  the  attempt. 
Having,  in  the  early  part  of  this  prac- 
ice,  nee  with  a  few  fortunate  cases,  L 
na^ined  that  it  was  difficult  to  assign 
mita  to  its  beneficial  effects  in  a  certain 
eacription  of  diseases.  By  degrees, 
owev<er,  these  limits  became  apparent, 
at  they  have  left  a  field  more  than  snf- 
cieot  to  compensate  for  the  pains  I  have 
eatowed  on  the  subject.  I  nave  found, 
lat  with  an  attention  to  the  curcumstances 
bioh  f  an  abont  to  state,  the  minute 
»sea  aever  do  ham,  and  this  I  believe 
moot  be  said  of  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
Ifitin^  nercury,  and  that  in  a  wide 
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range  of  cases,  both  original  and  sym* 
pathetic,  they  effect  what  cannot  be  ef-^ 
fected  by  any  other  means  with  which 
we  are  acquainted;  and  it  is  partieu* 
larly  grateful  to  my  feelings  that  I  have 
now  obtained  the  testimony  of  many  of 
mv  professional  brethren  to  confirm  my 
belief  that  they  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives^  which  could  not  other-r 
wise  have  been  saved. 

Large  doses  of  mercury  cannot  be- 
frequently  repeated  without  often  ren- 
dering the  remedy  as  pernicious  as  the 
disease,  and  sometimes  more  so;  and 
when  they  are  given  at  distant  intervals, 
the  effect  of  one  dose  is  frequently  lost 
l»efore  another  is  taken  j  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  little  or  no  progress  is 
made  in  the  cure,  and  there  is  nothing^ 
but  temporary  relief  to  compensate  for 
the  debilitating  effects  of  each  dose; 
while,  with  respect  to  the  minute  doses^ 
although  each  does  little,  this  little 
it  does  without  any  strain  to  the  coosti-> 
tution,  and  the  next  dose  ceines  before 
the  effect  is  lost ;  so  that  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  beneficial  effect  is  ob-- 
tained,  and  that,  if  the  circumstances 
I  am  about  to  point  out  be  attended  to, 
without  any  injurious  effects  to  deduct 
from  it. 

J  need  hardly  say  to  those  acquainted 
with  our  profession,  that,  in  attempting 
to  introduce  the  plan  of  treatment  I  am- 
about  to  lay  before  the  reader,  I  have 
had  much  opposition  to  contend  with.. 
This  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  the  nature  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  have  home  it  patiently.  When 
new  plans  are  every  day  suggested,  of 
which  not  one  in  a  thousand  proves  to 
be  of  any  value,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sangaine> 
expressions  of  our  brethren,  when  they^ 
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think  they  have  hit  upon  any  improre* 
nient  of  the  usual  means.  But  I  owe 
it  to  thjem  to  say,  tfaats  with  very  >few 
exception s«.  liiavefound  them  atV^ady 
to  admit  the  truth  as  I  had  any  reason 
to  expect,  and  in  many  instances  anxious 
to  ascertain  it.  Some,  from  the  cause 
just  stated,  have  joked  in  a  good-na- 
tured way ;  and  1  could  point  out  one 
or  two  who  have  sneered  ill-naturedly 
enough— for  there  are  necessarily  pieii 
of  narrow  mind,  as  well  as  feeling,  in 
every  community ;  but  when  I  say,  that, 
in  attempting  to  modify  the  employ- 
ment of  one  of  our  most  important 
means  of  cure,  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  reception  I  have 
met  with  from  my  professional  brethren, 
I  pay  them  a  just,  and,  conudering  the 
nature  of  our  profession,  no  trifling 
oomplimeat;  and,  let  our  neighbours 
say  as  they  will  of  our  jealousies,  I  have 
never  known  any  instance  in  which  a 
sincere  and  rational  attempt  to  improve 
the  treatment  of  disease,  has  not  met 
with  a  similar  reception. 

In  the  following  observations  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  consider  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury  in  general,  which 
IS  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  minute  doses 
operate — then  that  of  the  minute  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  compared  with 
the  usual  mode  of  employing  the  medi- 
cine—and lastly,  1  shall  point  out  the 
cases  to  which  those  doses  are  adapted. 

•  Cy  the  Modui  Operandi  of  Mercury, 

It  appears,  from  every  thing  we  know 
of  the  effects  of  mercury,  and  the  laws 
of  the  living  animal  body,  that  it  acts  in 
two  ways.  It  has  a  local  and  general 
operation,  and  its  general  operation  is 
of  two  kinds.  Like  all  other  substances 
capable  of  affecting  the  living  animal, 
it  at  the  same  time  operates  on  the  part 
to  which  it  is  applied,  and  on  the  system 
lb  general  through  the  nerves  of  that 
part.  But,  as  it  is  one  of  those  medi« 
tines  which  are  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, it  alM>  influences  the  whole 
habit,  by  circulating  with  the  blood, 
and  thus  directly  acting  on  the  va- 
rious organs,  by  its  immediate  an- 
plication  to  them ;  and  although, 
as  we  might  have  foreseen,  from  the 
kws  of  the  animal  economy,  it  is  ca- 
pable, by  its  action  -on  the  part  to  which 
It  is  applied,  of  affecting  every  other 
part,  the  nervous  system  forming  the 


living  animal  body  into  a  wliole, 
cannot  be  impressed  in  any  one  p 
without  all' others,  more  «r  ki6,  -^r^ 
ing  the  impression,  it  k  hi  the  fmxz 
way  that  it  most  effectually  infloer  r 
them.  Its  operation  is,  more  or  Ic- 
that  of  a  stiroolact ;  for,  according  ^  fr. 
cumstances  direct  it  to  particular  oncasi 
we  find  it  exciting  them  to  an  mer^^*^ 
performance  of  their  functions.  ^RThJ 
It  retains  the  fictive  form  in  wbkb  it 
introduced,  •  it  seems  incapable  of  n 
mainiog  in  the  system.  If  it  be  prtreE.-- 
ed  from  running  off  by  one  excresorr.  -s 
finds  its  way  by  another ;  tbna  we  aee  ^ 
exciting  the  skin,  kidneys,  n&wier 
glands,  &c.  Like  all  other  metak,  h. 
its  metallic  and  insoluble  form,  it  b  i=- 
ert;  and  itcanonlyremun  inthesystrr 
when  deposited  in  the  cellular  9iib9ta»e- 
in  that  form,  to  which  it  ia  reduced  W 
the  chemical  powers  of  the  conatitatio:: ; 
for,  in  whatever  state  it  is  given,  the?c' 
powers  always  reduce  it  to  its  ori^na 
metallic  form.  It  is  well  known  tLai 
gold  and  silver  are  amalgamated  witi 
mercury,  if  worn  by  a  person  wWie 
system  is  imprefpated  wiui  it. 

When  taken  internally,  it  b  doablr 
applied  to  the  stomach  and  boveK 
immediately,  and  through  tbe  mediiia 
of  the  circulation,  for  we  often  have 
to  contend  with  its  irritating  efeca 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  when  it  is  ooh 
introduced  by  the  skin.  In  thb  caul 
and  the  salivary  glands  alone  its  pas- 
sage excites  sensible  irritation,  whie^ 
if  considerable,  causes  inflammation ;  ia 
the  former  only  superficial,  and  ttvt- 
rally  in  a  slight  d^ree,  but  in  tbebtier 
often  such  as  to  affect  all  the  neighhoar- 
ing  parts. 

In  both  cases,  as  it  generally  increases 
the  natural  secretion  of  the  parts  affect- 
ed, the  increased  dischaq^,  like  all 
other  discharges,  tends  to  relieve  tbe 
inflammatory  action;  it  u  where  tbe 
discharge  is  least — that  b,  where  there 
is  some  impediment  to  the  free  open- 
tion  of  the  mercury  in  increasing  tbe 
secretion  from  the  part,  that  the  inflaa- 
matory  tendency  b  greatest. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  effects 
of  mercury  introduced  into  the  systcD: 
but  I  have,  in  my  Inquiry  imio  iko  LaK4 
of  the  Vital  Funetiont,  been  at  mnrb 
pains  to  point  out  that  there  b  no  ageot 
capable  of  affecting  the  living  antosl 
body  that  does  not  possess  both  a  stino- 
lant  and  sedative  power  with  respect 
to    it,    according    to    the   degree  ia 
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Hlch  It  18  applied,  and  tbe  st^te  of 
le  body  at  tbe  time  of  its  application ; 
i^  stimiilant  arisinfir  from  tbe  less,  tbe 
sdkative  f r4>m  tbe  greater  application  of 
;  ;  and  that  tbe  dei^ree  in  wbicb  each 
p^ent  possesses  tbe  stimulant  and  seda- 
i  ve  power  is  in  no  determinate  propor- 
ioo  in  different  agents,  but  exists  in 
.very  possible  proportion.  Thus  spirit 
»f  wine  possesses  a  great  degree  of  sti- 
niilanl,  compared  with  its  sedative  len- 
iency, which  only  appears  when  it 
ia  applied  in  excess ;  while  tobacco  pos- 
ietfses  a  great  degree  of  tbe  sedative, 
and  little  stimulant  tendency,  which  ap- 
pears only  when  it  is  applied  in  very 
minute  quantity. 

The  sedative  effect  of  some  agents, 
as  of  opium,  is  chiefly  exerted  on  tbe 
sensibility;  of  others,  as  tobacco,  on 
the  moving  powers  of  tbe  animal  system. 
While  the  influence  of  tbe  former,  there- 
fore, may  be  salutary,  that  of  tbe  latter, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
-stances,  is  always  pernicious. 

.There  may  be  some  objection  to  using 
the  term  sedative  for  agents  of  both 
descriptions.    In  this  sense,  however, 
It  ia  used  by  writers,  aUbough  not  con- 
-stantly,  but  I  think  it  is  better  thus  to 
employ  it  than  introduce  a  new  term, 
as  after  this  explanation  no'  ambiguity 
can  arise  from  it.     Besides,  as  both 
•act    by  diminishing  the  vital  powers, 
it  is  convenient  that  there  should  be 
an  appellation  common  to  both,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  say  will  be  suf- 
ficiently distinct,  without  a  term  to 
designate  either  alone.     By  sedative, 
then,  I  mean  whatever  depresses  the 
powers  of  the  system,  whether  sensitive 
or  motive,  and  whether  it  affects  both 
or  either,  although  the  more  common 
use  of  tbe  term  confines  it  to  the  agents 
which  impair  tbe  sensibility.    No  agent 
can  impair  the  sensitive  without  more 
or  leas  impairing  tbe  motive  powers, 
because  the  latter  in  many  instances 
depend  on  tbe  former ;  but  it  is  very  pos- 
sible to  impair  the  motive  without  causing 
any  diminution  of  the  sensitive  powers, 
and  even  with  tbe  effect  ofa  morbid  in- 
crease m  them,  because  the  derangements 
which  accompany  the  weakened  powers 
of  life  often    prove   to  the  sensitive 
powers  a  fruitful  source  of  irritation. 
Thus  that  class  of  sedatives  whose  ope- 
ration is  on  tbe  motive  powers  alone, 
are  often  doubly  pernicious. 

Mercury,  like  other  agenU,  possesses 
the  sedative  ftf  well  as  the  stimulant 


property ;  and  its  sedative  property  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  exerted  on  tbe 
motive  powers^or  ivhen  it  appears 
to  lessen  tbe  sensibility,  this  effect 
seems  to  arise  merely  from  its  re^ 
moving  some  cause  of  irritation.  Its 
sedative  tendency  is  very  different  in 
different  constitutions ;  and  in  some  it 
exists  to  a  degree  that  wholly  precludes 
its  employment. 

Thus  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury 
.maj  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^those 
which  arise  from  an  excess  of  its  stimu- 
lant, and  those  which  depend  on  its 
sedative  effect.  By  tbe  former  it  may 
cause  all  the  evils  of  extreme  irritation ; 
by  tbe  latter  it  tends  more  directly  to 
impair  tbe  powers  of  life ;  and  these 
effects  admit  of  every  degree,  from 
that  of  a  very  mild  to  that  of  tbe  most 
destructive  agent,  according  to  tbe 
quantity  employed,  the  form  in  which 
it  is  given,  and  tbe  state  of  the  particu- 
lar constitution. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the 
virtues  of  this  medicine,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  injurious  tendencies,  still 
render  its  use  m  this  country  more  ge^ 
neral  than  that  of  any  other  we  possess ; 
for.  it  would  he  absurd  to  suppose  that 
it  had  obtained  this  ||^eneral  employ- 
ment, without  possessing  some  extra* 
ordinary  beneficial  powers  to  compen- 
sate for  its  evil  tendencies. 

it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  a 
medicine,  possessed  of  so  great  a  power 
of  exciting  tbe  various  secreting  sur- 
faces, must  prove  a  means  of  relief  in 
many  states  of  disease,  especially  those 
attended  with  a  general  failure  of 
power  in  these  surfaces.  To  this  effect, 
for  example,  we  are  in  a  great  degree 
to  ascribe  its  beneficial  operation  in 
fever,  particularly  when  it  excites  tbe 
bowels,  or  is  determined  to  the  skin, 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  secreting 
surfaces ;  and  in  tbe  various  forms  of 
dropsy,  and  other  cases  connected  with 
failure  of  power  in  the  extreme  vessels* 

In  roost  instances,  however,  the  fai- 
lure in  secreting  surfaces  is  but  tbe  se- 
condary part  of  the  disease,  depending 
on  some  more  partial  and  specific  de- 
rangement. If  therefore  the  beneficial 
effects  of  mercury  were  confined  to  its 
influence  on  the  secreting  surfaces,  the 
relief  afforded  by  it  would  in  most  cases 
be  imperfect  and  temporary ;  and  this 
is  often  the  case,  when  the  original  de- 
rangement is  of  a  nature  which  it  can<* 
not  Influence.  .  ^^ 
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But  we  find  in  many  sHch  casei, 
-that  it  it  often  capable  of  perm»- 
neot  relief;  it  musty  therefore,  poe- 
8e<8  some  beneficial  tendency  besides 
that  of  a  mere  stimulant  to  those  lur- 
fsces.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
«rder  to  understand  the  natnre  of  the 
extensive  influence  of  mercury  in  the 
•cure  of  disease,  to  look  for  some  other 
principle  of  action ;  and  in  the  peculiar 
^ects  of  this  medicine,  compared  with 
the  well-established  laws  of  our  frame, 
ve  shall  find  such  a  principle. 

Although  all  substances  capable 
'ii£  affecting  the  living  animal  act  as 
•a  stimulant  or  sedative,  accordinir  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  applied, 
yet  th^e  is  in  the  effect  of  each  some- 
thing peculiar  to  itself.  Thus  we  have 
Just  seen  that  the  proportion  in  which 
they  possess  the  stimulant  and  sedative 
powers  is  different  in  different  agents, 
and  that  the  latter  in  some  agenta  is 
«biefly  exerted  on  the  sensitive-^in 
^tilers,  on  the  motive  powers.  These 
are  differences  easily  observed  and  rea- 
dily classified.  But  there  is  aa  infinite 
variety  both  in  the  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive effects  of  different  ajgents,  which 
from  their  number  and  indistinctness 
cannot  be  reduced  to  aajr  principle  of 
classification;  and  physicians  have  at- 
tempted nothing  further  than  to  divide 
sneoicuies  into  those  best  suited  to  in^ 
4uence  the  state  of  different  organs. 
Thus  we  speak  of  aperients,  expecto* 
rants,  diaphoretics,  oiuretics,  &c.  and 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  pecu^ 
liar  properties  of  each  particular  agent, 
but  by  observing  the  effect  it  produces. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  effecu 
peculiar  to  mercury,  is  its  influence  on 
the  liver.  It  is  not  suprising  that  a 
medicine  which  so  powerfully  influences 
the  secreting  organs  in  general,  should 
influence  its  secreting  power;  but,  in- 
dependently of  this  effect,  it  baa  a  spe- 
cine  operation  on  this  organ,  a  power 
not  merely  of  exciting  its  function,  but 
of  correcting  the  various  derangements 
of  that  function  in  a  way  which  it  does 
not  possess  with  respect  to  any  other 
organ,  and  which  no  other  medicine 
possesses  with  respect  to  the  liver;  and 
that  even  to  such  a  degree  as  not  only 
to  restore  a  healthy  state  of  the  bile  in 
various  deviations  ot  this  flaid,  but  often 
even  to  correct  the  most  formidable 
change  of  structure  in  the  organ  which 
secretes  it. 

In  my  treatise  on  Indigestion,  I  have 


bad  occasion  to  point  out  aft  lourA  i 
ialiBiate  sympathy  which  exiata  lctw« 
the  stomach,  liver,  and  duodeBaoi,  g 
three  diief  digeative  oripuia»  whack  i 
constantly  partake  of  the  aMactiaai  i 
each  other,  that  all  are  injarad  ar  n 
Keved  by  causes  affecUn^  any  <m 
Thus  mercaiy  poescssing  no  partaedi 
power  of  relieving  the  afcctiant  of  ih 
stomach  or  duodenum,  and  < 
gratefol  to  both,  often 
lectly  the  best  meana  of  relieving  ths 
derangements,  so  often  eanaed  or  fSf> 
ported  by  a  disordered  actioo  of  tsf 
£ver. 

When,  therefore^  we  eoaaider  ft* 
the  sympathies  of  the  digestive  oivisf 
are  more  extensive  than  any  other.  «s 
that  there  is  hardly  any  disease  a/^^bci 
they  do  not  partake,  and  whoae  com 
is  not  influenced  by  them ;  we  siv  < 
no  loss  to  find  one  cause  of  %hit  tsUm- 
sive  effects  of  the  mediciiie  whick  k 
essentially  influences  thena. 

But  a  principal  cause  oC  Shh  extes- 
five  sympathy  of  the  digeative  OKgu^'v 
the  peculiar  sympathy  of  Um  liveritiet 
with  the  chief'^source  of  nerve—  pevcr. 
the  brsin;  in  consequence  of  which,  sll 
the  affections  of  the  one  are  mmt- 
diately  felt  by  the  other.  However  «• 
vere  inflammation  of  the  atooMck  sat 
bowels,  the  intellects  renMin  noaffectei 
I  have  seen  it  prove  fatal  within  twcMi- 
four  hours,  the  mind  remnining  eadre 
to  the  last;  while  acute  inflamniatiaB <i' 
the  liver  is  generally  attended  with  d^ 
lirium.  Melancholy  even  takes  ki 
name  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile; 
and  severe  blows  on  the  head  are  sMt, 
apt  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  li« 
than  of  other  organs. 

When  it  was  supposed  that  the  oficii 
of  the  bnun  was  chiefly  ccMifioed  u  \k 
mental  functions,  and  that  its  priadfd 
relation  to  other  parte  was  that  of  baj 
'stowing  sensiliility  on  them — ^wbcD*^ 
was  supposed  incapable  of  directly  ' 
floencing  either  the  heart  or  blood-t  ^ 
sels,  on  which  the  vital  powers  so  e« 
dently  depend,  we  had  a  very  inadeqoal 
idea  of  the  importance  of  this  orgao  I 
the  animal  economy ;  but  now  that  4 
know  that  it  b  not  only  capable  oH 
rectly  influencing  the  action  of 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  that  to 
minutest  ramifications  in  every  psit 
the  aystem,  and  thai  the  secreting 
other  as«milating  processes  are 
merely  influenced  by,  but  whoUy 
pendent  on  it  and  the  spinal  mairoi 
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ceaailf.iiBderatiiid  botriittftffkk 
Cioos  controUl 


'all  thelfaoctioDfl  of  lif6*;«kd 
cmm  fevi  a^sorptiw  that  wUil8v«r«aa«ii- 
taallf  iofliicoMtil^  ilMiiM*«l8<rest€iMil««4. 
ly  Moems  tli»pbeaomeila't>f  fKMiBe.. 
Theaeare  frokfut  amirees  ol  the vo- 
flMoceof  the  lifer 'in  dtteaaed  aiafea  of 
tlie  ajratem  f  h«t  even  those  are  noiiti 
o»i«  sonrcet;  AW  other  pvti  receiYO 
tkeir blood  diredly from  thebeart;  it 
receireo'iho  priocipal  part  of  its  Mood 
ftom  theomff  aodoniinal  fiseerai  h 
is  thiU'olw»  aa  wcH  at  h^  ita  ijomaibjr 
with  the  bram,  iodniaielv'conaected  ivifb 
the.  whole  taatt  ofUhaaKdHiDtairy  canals 
the.  iatemal  sorfoceoft  th&  bodjr,  aad 
tbroiij(h'it;  i»eonaeqQeDce'0^  tno'ittti- 
mate  afrttiHidiy  nMebeanatv  betweoD^it. 
a04ttbec«icfnBl«8orfhoe,  witfr llhis' sur- 
face abo^  No»alfectionr  of  either  can 
take  plarA^wifhout  aDorooriete^ffeetlnr 
it  thaough  botbtbe  nervous  «iidiaaiiffuil 
fotMisajFateaifl'^'snidbf  thostaite  of  tneae 
saidaoeit  more 'than  m&Toitheroattae;  the" 
phenofflOMiinilhof  heaitif  and  dweaso«rai 
infltttncadt  Thei^reatestevt^ofthoHver: 


Im  ako  tO'  bo-  nokod  smoMf  the 
wfaiobtooBtribiito  to  htinfluenoo  in*  the* 
suiiutalf  ooonomf,  io^  ooBseonenoo  of* 
tfhscb^  wliaaovw  inlhreneaa  the  diMri* 
btttion  of  the: blood. ifr it^  morsr  orleso 
inBuencea'  ito!  dlatiibiition'  in  every 
olberpartL  Sueh^are  the-  o^nclnslons* 
reapeoting'tiM  mflutneeof  theliver,  to 
wteofa  weahonld,  4'firtart,  be  led  bf  s 
kaowledge.  of  tbo'  atnietiliv  and  Aincw 
tioni^of  onrft«me;and'tbeyaR»aarpif 
coofirmedby'direcl^  observatibn. 

All  wito  hwf^.  had'  extensive* opportiii> 
Djties*  of  obsesing  the  phenomena  of 
difoasB,  muat*  be  atrook  with*  the  man*- 
nerin  wbiektlie  sthteof  the  liver  in-> 
Anencea^  and  is  inflnenced  by  tbera»  to 
wliBte?er  class  tiiey  belongs  It  u  nnu- 
oual  in  any.  formidable  disease,  whether 
general  or  loeal^  notlo  find  the  fnnction 
of  the  liter  more  or  leM  disturbed  {  and 
sabereffer  it  is  influenced,  the  proper 
treatment,  of  the  disease  more  or  less 
depends  on  the  state  of  this  oraan.  It 
ia*  by  nci  means  imeommon  tO'  nod  dis- 
ensesv  particularlv  of  the  fitil  organs, 
ItttractaMe.  til  tlie.  accompanyiog  do^ 
rangement  ol  t&e  Kver  has  Iwen  obaerv* 
od  and  aomeofsd  ;  and  I  haveoften  in 
■ueb  oases  seen,  not  only  the  patient, 
but  the  mtdicai- attendant,  snrpised  at 
tbe  immadiafte.relief  thus  obtained. 

Wfaen»  for  cnmplav  inflammatorf  a£. 
feetiono  of  the  ebeat  haso  bean  but  laa- 

•  I«faliykit9«acLi«rtoffft»THal1^nct1iDi». 


perfectly  refiefed' by  the  tnual  meioii^ 
and'htfe  eoostantly  continued  to  rectir ; 
of  the  patient  has  Ubbuted  .tiAder  a$ 
olisttnate  though  Idnguid  fever,. with 
confusion  of  mii^d;  «nd  soouetiibes  k 
16w  muttering  ddhjUiA,  a  fulneM  and 
tenderness  of  the  hepatic  region  hAv# 
been  discovered ;  on  relieving  whiclf,  b} 
the  otual  means,' the  whole  of  the  sympr 
toms  have  immediately  yielded. 

Thus  it  is  thht  in  warm  climate8»>vhere 
the  sympathies  of  our  fi^me  are  most  ac» 
^e,  not  onlt  in  allfieliyile  diseases,  .but 
even -in  all  chronic  deviations  of  healthi 
affections  of' the  liver  become  the  l^in 
ing  feature. 

I  have  for  many  years  past,  in  evei^ 
case,  whether  acute  or  chronic, .  beepi  iii 
tbe  teibit'ot  examining  the  state  of  tfiir 
ItepatSc  region  as  regularly  as  that  pf  too 
pttise;  and  I'think  all  who  willt^ke  tbe 
trottUetordoiBD,  wHtcdttfess  that.the  one 
examttmtion  is  often  of  a$  muchifnpbtv 
tance  as  the  Other,  andin  many  caies  tho 
formerthe  most  important  of  th'e.two; 

It-is  the  sympatny'of  the  lIVer\vi(li 
the  general  source  of  nenrous'  powtr, 
and  the  other  circumstances  relkt!^g*t<^ 
tUls  organ  which  have  beed  enumerate<v 
that,  even  more  than  the  sympa^iJss  o& 
the  digestive  ornns  in  general,  givea  tO; 
tbe  medicine  raat  so  powerfUUy  oon- 
trols  it,  its  extendve  likflUence  m.  tl^i 
treatment  of  disease. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  causes  wSitcft; 
have  rendered  the  employment  of»  mer-* 
cury  so  general'in  the  practice  of  thlii 
country;  which,  resting  on  more,  exr 
tended  as  well  as  more  accurate  pripci7. 
pies,  it  is  not. assuming  too  mudi  to  say^^ 
u  more  effective  than  that  of.  perhapjt* 
any  other.    If  the  state  of  tbe  ijvec  be. 
so  extensively  connected  with  that  o.f. 
all  other  parts  of  the  svstem^  ahd»  ia. 
particular,  so  powerfully  influence  thei 
other  digestive  organs,  with  all  their' 
extensive  sympathtes  ;  is  it-  surprising' 
that  a  medicine  which  has  so  g,^e^k  a^. 
power  in  controTling  the  affectii>ns.  qC 
this  organ,  should  hold  a  chief  place: 
amongst  the  means  of  cure;  and  iiuX 
in  the  country  where  the  practice  of 
medidneis  best  understood^  It  sbou14 
be  found  in  most  general  employment  I 
It  witl  be  admitted  from  all  that  has. 
been  laid  before  the  reader,,  thai,  ta^ 
say  nothing  of  ttt  effects,  in  the  di$.eaM.' 
for  which  it  was  first  Inuodiiced,  th^] 
treatment  of  widteh  chiefly  b^ongs  to  ' 
the  surreon,  it  is  well  worth  wbu<(  to  ^ 
inquire  mto  t|ie  best'mMe  of  employing'^ 
soesaentbdaodpoweilalameum  in?. 
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tbb  18  Ihe  wore  necessary,  because,  like 
other  meaDS  capable  of  great  good,  it 
is  also  capable  of  great  injury.  Its 
beneficial  effects  have  naturally  led  to 
too  incautious  a  use  of  it ;  by  which 
much  mischief  has  been  done,  and  the 
remedy  itself,  with  those  who  either 
lack  opportunities  or.  correct  powera 
of  observation,  brought  into  discre- 
dit. 

The  result  of  my  own  experience 
(and  there  are  few  whose  attention  has 
been  more  directed  to  the  subject)  is, 
that'  although  there  are  many  circum- 
stances under  which  lar^e  doses  of  mer- 
cury are  not  only  beneficial  but  essential ; 
the  quantity  employed  in  this  country 
has  on  iht  whole  been  at  least  ten  times 
greater  than  that  from  which  its  most  be- 
neficiail  effects  would  accrue.  It  unluckily 
bappeus,  that,  in  a  laive  proportion  of 
cases  its  most  beneficial  employment  is 
not  always  that  which  produces  the 
most  immediate  benefit ;  and  in  grasp- 
ing at  too  much,  we  often  not  only  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  remedy,  but  con- 
Vert  it  into  a  source  of  injury. 
*  It  is  a  law  of  its  action,  that  when  it 
is  directed  to  one  outlet  it  is  less  in- 
clined to  pass  by  others ;  thus,  when  it 
is  passing  off  rapidly  by  the  skin, 
which  is  known  by  the  scarcity  of  urine, 
—if,  in  consequence  of  taking  cold,  or 
an  increased  quantity  of  the  medicine, 
it  is  thrown  on  the  salivary  glands,  the 
usual  secretion  of  urine  is  restored, 
indicating  that  it  is  no  longer  powerful- 
ly exciting  the  skin,  or  perhaps  in- 
creased, for  the  salivary  ^[lands  afford- 
ing but  a  narrow  outlet,  it  still  in  part 
tends  to  pass  by  other  channels.  It 
seems  to  be  on  this  principle  that  sali- 
vation renders  it  more  powerful  with 
respect  to  the  disease;  but  it  seldom 

Eroduces  this  effect  unless  the  system  is 
Ighly  imprcj^nated  with  it,  and  then — 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  salivation  itself,  which  is 
often  great— its  sedative  effect  is  fre- 
quently much  felt,  and  the  whole  powers 
of  the  constitution  are,  for  the  time, 
enfeebled  by  it. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  older  prac- 
titioners, that  its  t>eneficial  effects  are 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  salivation 
It  excites ;  and  I  have  heard  the  late 
Dr.  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  state  the 

Suantity  of  saliva  which  must  be  dis- 
liarged  daily,  in  order  to  eradicate 
particular  affections.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised that,  when  such  maxims  pre- 
vailed, the  remedy  proved  sometimes 

WOk'Se    than    thft   HiAAnspi    and    that    xa 


Strong  a  preposaesdon  against  iK  bat 
arisen } 

I  have  said  that  before  salivatioii  takes 
place  the  system  is  generally  inorh  im- 
pregnated with  the  medicine.  This  15 
not  al  ways  the  case.  I  n  paiticnlar  con- 
stitutions the  smallest  dose  iinmediaLely 
affects  the  salivary  glands.  Thus,  a^ 
though  in  general  we  find  merciiij  oiost 
eflbctual  when  it  produces  aalivatsoa,  ia 
some  habits  tins  occurt  so  readily  as 
wholly  to  preclude  its  employmesit,  and 
consequently  to  render  it  oseleas  as  a 
remedy.  In  others  the  same  coase- 
quence  ensues  from  the  sedtuire  ^^ 
immediately  arising^  from  saeh  mhmlt 
doses  that,  from  tms  cause  also,  its  ia- 
jurious  effects  alone  are  attaioable. 

The  following  are  the  most  remark- 
able  instances  of  these  pecaliariiiet 
whusb  i  have  met  with.  From  the  for 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  iodiridaab  m 
the  few  remarkable  cases  I  shall  have 
occasion  cursorily  to  relate,  fior  the  par- 
pose  of  illustration,  I  shall  abaCaia  fron 
giving  the  names.  This  is  the  mote  ne- 
cessary, because  in  a  large  proportioa  of 
these  cases  the  patients  were  memben 
of  families  well  known  to  the  publie. 
I  am  ready,  however,  to  state  them,  and 
any  other  circumstances  of  these  cases, 
to  any  respectable  practitioner. 

I  was  requested  to  see  a  lady,  whose 
apothecary  informed  me  that  althoofh 
her  ease  was  bilious, .  she  had  bees 
obliged  to  abstain  from  mercarial  medi- 
cines, in  consequence  of  only  half  agnia 
of  bine  pill,  and  that,  after  she  had  for 
some  time  recovered  from  the  effecu  of 
former  doses,  having  occasioned  saliva- 
tion. Finding  that  her  mouth  at  the 
time  I  saw  her  had  been  well  for  some 
weeks,  I  advised  him  to  repeat  the  mer- 
curial, but  still  to  lessen  the  dose.  She 
took  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  bine  pill  on 
going  to  bed,  and  the  next  day  was  in  a 
state  of  salivation. 

In  the  following  case  the  degree  of 
sedative  effect  pr^uced  by  all  mercu- 
rials, equally  precluded  their  employ- 
ment. A  lady  had  long  laboured  under 
bilious  affections,  which  were  gradually 
impairing  all  the  powers  of  her  coa«ti- 
tution.  The  cause  of  their  obstinacy 
was,  that  she  was  incapable  of  bearing 
even  the  smallest  doses  of  mercury  with- 
out a  dejrree  of  irritatioa  and  depres- 
sion which  had  precluded  iu  employ- 
ment; and  no  other  means  bad  been 
found  an  effectual  substitute  for  it. 
Calomel,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  pro- 
duce less  depression  than  the  blue  piD ; 

and  aflr^r  rnnnv  other  tn^li.  in  m\Ai*h  th<^ 
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•doM  wat  more  and  more  redaced^  tier 
hiubaiid  and  myself,  that  we  might  be 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  medicine, 
saw  one  grain  of  calomel  equally  distri- 
buted in  eighty  pills  of  extract  of 
liquorice.    One  of  them  was  given  to 


power  of  sympathy  is  referabTe  to 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  syMem!; 
and  although  a  mercurial  plaister  worn 
on  the  region  ot  the  liver  be  too  feeble 
a  remedy  to  be  sensibly  felt  iii  a  case  of 
severity,    and    where   more  powerful 


the  patient  without  letting  her  know  means  are  employed ;  vet  in  removing 
that  It  contained  any  mercurial,  and  in  ♦^'» '— *  —«-««-  «^  *i-k:i:.«  «r  *u^  i: — 
cwo  or  three  hours  she  said  she  knew  she 
had  taken  mercury,  for  she  felt  the 
symptoms  which  nothing  else  ever 
proouoed.  She  afterwards  visited  various 
parts  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  change, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  various  phy- 
sicians, who  all  attempted  to  find  some 
mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  which  she 
could  bear,  but  in  vain ;  and  her  disease 
proved  fatal  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
she  was  unable  to  bear  the  only  effectual 
means  of  relief ;  for  in  the  first  instance 
.it  was  nothing  more  than  the  common 
bilious  affection  which,  in  the  beginning, 
in  most  constitutions  yields  with  cer- 


the  last  remains  of  debility  of  the  liver, 
and  in  preventing  its  return,  I  have 
found  it  a  means  of  considerable  effi- 
cacy ;  and  have  known  instances  where 
health  was  preserved  by  it,  and  the  pa- 
tient constantly  had  a  recurrence  of 
bilious  symptoms  on  laying  it  aside. 
1  am  inclined,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
to  ascribe  a  great  part  of  the  effect  of 
this  remedy  to  the  local  effect  of  the 
mercury  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
liver.  A  very  minute  portion  of  the 
mercury,  no  doubt,  is  absorbed*,  but 
many  times  the  same  quantity  thrown 
into   the   system   in   any    oth< 


would  not   produce  the 


ler   way 
same  effect. 


tainty  to  a  very  moderate  use  of  this  me-    To  the  same  cause  we  must,  I  think,  in 


dicine  ;•  but  even  this  slight  affection  we 
had  no  means  of  arresting  without  it, 
so  that  it  gradually  preyed  on  the  con* 
stitution.  The  diseased  action  of  the  liver 
by  the  laws  of  sympathy  extended  to 
other  organs,  and  at  length  destroyed 
aU  the  powers  of  life. 

No  case  can  more  strongly  evince  the 
value  of  the  medidne.  This  lady  died 
because  her  constitution  was  wholly  un- 
fitted for  it,  and  we  had  nothing  which 
.could  supply  its  place. 

Those  who  are  orepossessed  agmnst 
it  and  other  powerful  medicines,  in  their 
fear  of  the  medicine  are  too  apt  to  lose 
the  fear  of  the  disease.  They  are  Insen- 
sible to  the  risk  of  delay,  which  often 
converts  a  disease  of  easy  cure  into  one 

Ine  effects  of  mercury,  we  have 
seen,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes- 
its  local  and  general  effects.  Many  of 
its  effects,  both  good  and  bad,  depend 
on  its  operation  un  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  applied.  It  may  appear  at  first  view 
extraordinary  that  any  of  the  effects  of 
mercury  should  arise  from  its  action  on 
the  particular  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  any  effect  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause  I  believe  to  be 
-very  slight  $  but,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, it  is  sensibly  felt.  We  know, 
that  however  free  from  any  direct  com- 
munication, either  by  nerves  or  vessels, 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  animal  body 
may  be,  they  never  fail  to  sympathise, 
one   among   many    proofs    that    the 


some  degree  ascribe  the  greater  efficacy 
of  mercurial  friction  on  the  region  of 
the  liver  in  confirmed  organic  disease  of 
that  organ,  than  of  any  other  way  of 
employing  this  remedy.  Something 
here  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
friction ;  but  I  believe  the  same  friction 
on  this  part  will  not  render  other  modes 
of  exhibiting  the  medicine  equally  effi- 
cacious. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  local 
effects  of  mercury  applied  to  the  skin, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  local  ef- 
fects, both  good  and  bad,  when  applied 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  I  shall 
say  the  more  on  this  subject,  because  I 
have  found  it  one  of  the  points  of  most 
consequence  in  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  this  medicine. 

It  is  the  circumstance  which  appears 
to  render  the  internal  so  much  more 
beneficial  than  the  external  use  of  mer- 
cury, where  it  is  not  our  object  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  impregnation  of 
the  system. 

We  have  a  fjsmiliar  instance  of  the  effect 
of  the  local  action  of  mercury  on  the  sto- 
mach and  boweb,  in  controlingthe  action 
of  the  liver,  in  that  of  a  few  grains  of  ca- 
lomel allowed  to  pass  through  the  canals 
however  rapidly,  in  emulging  the  ducts 
and  restoring  the  due  secreting  power 
of  this  organ.  To  the  same  cause  I 
ascribe  the  greater  efficacy  (which  I 
have  ascertained  by  many  trials)  of  the 

«  I  have  MCB  the  gumi  agccled  by  n  mercarlai 
pUltter.  ^ 
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same  dose  when  aa  aperient  is  taken 
BIX  or  eight  hours  after  the  mercurial 
than  when  it  is  taken  with  it ;  in  which 
case,  it  is  too  much  hurried  through  the 
stomach  and  first  intestine  to  produce 
its  full  local  effect  on  the  liver. 

Hence  the  ^ood  effects  of  the  usual 
practice  of  givmg  the  mercurial  at  night 
and  the  aperient  in  the  morning.  A 
few  grains  of  blue  pill  given  at  night, 
and  carried  off  by  an  aperient  in  the 
morning,  will  have  a  decidedly  greater 
effect  in  restoring  the  action  of  the 
liver  than  when  the  aperient  is  taken 
with  it,  although  the  mercury  may  re- 
main as  long  in  the  canal.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  conveyed  more  quickly  to  the 
lower  bowels,  which  have  not  the  same 
sympathy  with  the  liver  as  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  have.  With  calomel 
the  difference,  though  still  perceptible, 
is  less  evident ;  because  the  calomel,  by 
its  own  action,  passes  more  ouickly 
than  the  blue  pill,  and  is  on  tnis,  as 
well  as  some  other  accounts,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
point  out,  a  less  beneficial  alterative. 

This  mode  of  employing  mercury 
was  vei7  generally  adopted  by  Mr. 
Abemethy.  He  gave  a  tew  grains  of 
the  blue  pill  every  second  night,  and 
carried  it  off  by  an  aperient  in  the 
morning;  and  his  employment  of  these 
means  was  so  general  that  he  has  been 
accused  of  an  almost  indiscriminate  use 
of  them.  How  far  this  accusation  is 
well-founded,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  j 
but  many  who  smiled  at  his  practice 
were  less  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy.  He  knew,  and  has 
shewn,  in  his  excellent  treatise  On  tha 
CtmstUuiional  Origin  of  Local  Diseoies, 
how  various,  and  often  even  opposite, 
are  the  effects  proceeding  from  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  depending  on 
their  extensive  sympathies  and  peculi- 
arities of  constitution ;  and  he  found 
his  mode  of  exhibiting  mercury  power- 
ful in  relieving  them,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  this  respect  I  have  found  amply 
confirmed  by  my  own.  Biit  I  shall,  in 
a  future  part  of  this  communication, 
attempt  to  point  out  the  limit  to  which 
its  emcac?  extends,  which  he  had  not 
ascertadned ;  and  the  plan  of  treatment 
which  must  then  be  aaopted,  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  good  effects.  The 
two  plans  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  both  arranged  with  a  view 
to  avoid  the  sedative  effects  of  the 
medicine;  which  is  an  essential princl- 


may  i 
and! 
ployed, 
least,  a] 


pie  .in  its  employnept  in  all 
cept  where  life  is  in  imaaedwte 
and  for  want  of  other  mesas  iBcb  s 
contest  between  the  dWeaae  and  the  ie> 
medy  becomes  necessary  aa  somctiiMi 
almost  makes  it  doobuol  fnm  wkkk 
the  risk  is  greatest.  ShgIi  a  aae  d 
mercury  is  only  jaatifiable 
know  the  continaaoce  of  the 
to  be  certunly  fatal. 

From  the  local  effects  of  i 
little  is  to  be  apprehended*  if  Ihedese 
be  not  too  frequently  repeated,  la  thb 
it  resembles  the  effect  of  an  emetk.  If 
an  over-doae  be  given,  the  on!/  cfttf 
in  general  is,  that  it  openUca  the  mm 
speedily  and  effectoally.  In  thia  wv 
we  may  explain  the  alleged  mhijd 
doses  of  twenty  or  tlnrty  graina  ef  » 
lomel,  of  which  I  have  no  experience 
but  which,  some  jreara  ago,  wcrbbc 
unfrequently  given  m  this  coontrj;  tbe 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  earned 
off  compensating  for  the  greatness  of 
the  dose.  Various  accidenta*  howefcr, 
render  such  excessive  doaes  nasal^ 
I  believe  they  are  now  litUe  en- 
jed,  and  that,  in  ihia  conotiy  a 
[east,  all  (heir  good  effecU  amy  be  ob- 
tained by  much  smaller  quaatitiea.  Ii  a 
from  the  constitutional  operatioa  af mer- 
cury, however — or  1  woud  father  say  iu 
constitutional  and  local  opention  om>- 
bined,  the  former  always  inore  or  ka 
including  the  latter — that  its  aaest  aa- 
portant  effects,  whether  good  or  bad, 
arise. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  » 
there  are  some  constitotions  in  wloeh 
mercury,  as  we  have  seen,  even  in  tbr 
smallest  doses,  acts  aa  a  poMoa;  theif 
are  others  which  will  bear  an  cxcesHfe 
use  of  it  without  injury  $  aa  in  ssbm 
the  sedative  eflfect  arises  from  the  uMMt 
minute  doses,  in  others  it  seems  inca- 
pable of  any  great  d^ree  of  this  efiect  ia 
the  largestqnantity  in  which  we  ever  ea- 
ploy  it.  The  following  is  the  mast  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  I  haie 
met  with,  which  I  shall  concisely  hf  be* 
fore  the  reader,  before  1  enttt  faitheroa 
the  principles  on  which  tins  medidae 
appears  to  operate. 

The  patient  was  a  boyof  aboottwehe 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  labooring  under 
dropsy  of  the  belly.  All  dinreocsbsd 
failed,  and  several  gallons  of  water 
were  drawn  off  from  hhn  by  tappni. 
The  liver  was  found  iadnrated,  aad  oc- 
cupying a  large  portion  of  the  iJacdd 
at^omeq^  and  the  rea|  of  it  felt  like  a 
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luster  of  grapes  i  so  much  enlarged 
od  indurated  were  dl  the  smaller  ab« 
uminal  glands.  In  about  eight  days. 
Itbough  the  patient  drank  but  little, 
collection  of  water  to  the  same 
mount  was  formed.  8uch  had  been  the 
apid  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
ir  by  the  skio  and  lungs,  the  only  source 
rom  which  it  could  be  derived.  All 
limretics  still  fiuling,  I  then,  in  coo- 
unction  with  a  well-informed  and 
ii|rhly  experienced  apothecary,  told  ihe 
ather  of  the  patient  that  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  was  a  mercurial 
rourse,  carried  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
ion  could  bear.  T  warned  him  that  its 
effects  would  be  severe,  and  its  success 
loobtful;  and  proposed  a  consultation 
>f  physicians  nefore  entering  on  the 
plan.  This  he  declined,  and  placed  his 
silly  child  whollv  in  our  bands.    The 

ritient  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  which 
have,  contrary  to  what  we  should  at 
first  view  have  supposed,  generally 
found  favourable  to  the  use  of  mercury. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under 
Buch  circumstances,  we  found  great  dif- 
ficnltT  in  producing  an  affection  of  the 
mouth.  The  apothecary,  although  ad- 
vanced in  life  and  in  the  most  extensive 
practice,  had  never  seen  so  great  a 
quantity  of  mercury  used  as  in  this  ease. 
It  was  used  both  externally  and  inter* 
Dally. 

As  soon  as  the  mouth  became  decid- 
edly affected,  the  diuretics  began  to 
act ;  and  in  the  space  of  some  months 
die  whole  of  the  water  was  discharged 
in  the  natural  way.  But  we  had  an  ob- 
stacle to  contend  with  which  still  threat- 
ened a  fatal  termination.  As  often  as  we 
attempted  to  lessen  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence, the  %vater  again  began  to  collect. 
This  1  regarded  as  proving  the  glandular 
obstruction  not  to  be  yet  wholly  sub- 
dued, although  the  abdomen  had  now  the 
natural  feeling  to  the  hand;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  patient  could 
bear  the  mercurial  course  long  enough 
wholly  to  subdue  it.  In  the  meantiine 
we  were  encouraged  to  proceed,  as  his 
utrength,  as  well  as  his  health,  continued 
to  improve  under  it.  In  all,  he  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  salivation  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  before  it  was  possible  to  lay  aside 
the  mercury  without  a  return  of  the 
disease.  At  the  end^  of  this  time  he 
was  free  from  complaint,  and  remained 
«o  without  the  further  ud  of  medidiie. 
Dut  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  the  case  was,  thai,  although  he  had 


always  been  so  sickly  a  child  that  from 
his  birth  there  were  hardly  any  hopes  of 
rearing  him,  he  became,  after  this 
course,  one  of  the  stoutest  and  healthi- 
est young  men  I  knew ;  and  the  only 
bad  consequence  of  so  unusual  an  em-* 
ployment  of  mercury,  was  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  of  his  grinders,  which 
came  out  during  the  long  protracted 
salivation.  No  case  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  power  of  mercury  in  glaa-* 
dular  disease,  under  which  it  was  evi- 
dent this  boy  had  laboured  from  birth. 

If  we  except  the  function  of  propel* 
lin^  the  blood,  all  the  functions  on 
whicAi  life  depends  take  place  in  the  mi- 
nute extremities  of  tfaenervesand  blood« 
vessels;  and  even  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  immediate  organs  of  those 
functions  depends  on  the  vessels  en* 
ployed  in  them,  and  in  no  other  n* 
spect  on  the  heart  and  larger  veasela 
than  that  from  them  they  receive  thdr 
supply  of  blood.  Till  the  supply  fails, 
the  circulation  goes  on  in  the  capillar 
ries.  even  after  death ;  and  with  the  sama 
vigour  although  a  ligatore  is  thrown 
round  all  the  vessels  attadied  to  the 
heart,  and  this  organ  cut  out,  as  when 
the  circulating  svstem  is  entire  *.  Hence 
the  emptiness  or  the  arteries  some  time 
after  death ;  and  if  the  capillary  vessels 
of  any  part,  during  life,  be  deprived  of 
their  power  by  causes  confined  to  them^ 
the  blood  immediately  becomes  station- 
ary in  them,  although  the  heart  and 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  be  endre 
and  vigorous  f. 

Now  the  great  value  of  mercury 
arises  from  its  influencing  the  action  of 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  nervous  and 
sanguiferous  systems  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  medicine  we  possess; 
and  to  the  same  cause,  as  appears  from 
what  has  been  said,  sll  its  iniurious  ef-^ 
fects,  with  the  exception  of  the  sedative 
effect  in  which  it  appears  to  operate  on 
all  parts  of  the  system,  may  be  ascribed. 
The  discharges  by  which  it  debilitates 
are  from  secreting  surfaces,  and  it  is  by 
iu  effects  on  them  that  it  occasionally 
causes  so  much  irritation ;  and  thegreater 
liability  to  the  effects  of  taking  cold, 
produced  by  it,  is  from  the  open  state 
it  maintains  in  them. 

Let  us  inquire  under  what  etrean- 
staaces  it  is  most  apt  to  produce  tta  va^ 
rious  effecto,  and  by  what  means  the  fa- 
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Tourable  may  be  secured^  and  tbe  nnfa- 
fourable  guarded  against. 

Its  rapid  effects  on  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  sys- 
tems, and  particularly  those  ofHhe  li?er» 
render  it  a  powerful  means  of  temporary 
relief  under  a  variety  of  cireumstan* 
ces ;  and  the  permanency  of  its  effects, 
under  proper  management,  bestows 
upon  it  great  power  as  an  alterative. 
.  Of  its  various  preparations,  some  are 
better  adapted  to  the  former,  others  to 
the  latter  effect.  Calomel  is  best  adapted 
to  produce  the  more  rapid  effects,  par- 
ticularly the  sudden  excitement  of  the 
liver  and  the  secreting  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal ;  but  its  milder  prepara- 
tions answer  better  asan  alterative.  Fecu- 
Uarity  of  constitution  is  sometimes  asre- 
markablt  la  the  different  effects  of  its 
particular  preparations  as  in  the  general 
effects  of  the  medicine  itself.  In  some, 
the  smallest  dose  of  blue  pill  occasions 
nausea.  I  have  almost  always  found,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  stomach  bears  calo- 
mel better :  but  it  is  more  apt  to  irritate 
the  bowels;  and  from  this  cause,  and 
probably  its  passing  more  quickly  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  does  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  an  alterative  so  well. 
The  tendency  of  mercurials  to  oppress 
the  stomach  is  generally  found  m  the 
Opposite  proportion  to  their  activity. 
Blue  pill  is  lighter  than  the  hydrargy- 
rum cum  creta,  calomel  than  blue 
pill^  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  which 
can  onljr  be  given  in  extremely  small 
doses,  will  often  agree  with  the  stomach 
when  all  other  mercurial  preparations 
oppress  it.  It  is  only,  however,  in  a 
few  constitutions  that  the  blue  pill, 
especially  in  small  doses,  has  mncm  of 
this  effect,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
roost  convenient,  as  well  as  effectual 
alterative.    It  is  more  effectual,  and  in 

general  lighter  on  the  stomach,  than  the 
ydrargyrum  cum  creta,  without  being 
much  more  inclined  to  irritate  the 
bowels,  and  it  has  much  less  of  this  ten- 
dency than  the  more  active  preparations. 
On  the  more  temporary  effects  of 
mefcury,  I  need  not  awell.  Every  me- 
dical man  is  aware  of  the  benefit  often 
derived  from  suddenly  exciting  the  liver 
and  determining  the  fluids  downwards 
by  its  operation  on  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  the  alimentary  canal.  Here, 
exQcpt  in  constitutions  peculiarly  sensi- 
ble to  its  sedative  effect^  any  injury  that 
may  arbe  depending  simply  on  the  irri- 


tation and  disdiaive  it  occmaauM,  ms{ 
be  lessened,  by  its  less  frequent  emplii^i 
ment;  but  the  chief  difficoky  kere  is  i 
judge  when  the  peculiar  effects  oi  t£j 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  medicriiie  are  a^ 
tained,  and  we  are  called  apoo  dtbcrtv 
abstain  from  it  altogether,  or  emphr 
it  in  a  different  way. 

The  sudden  advantage  often  obiaiBec 
by  this  mode  of  exhibitio|f  mercnry,  is 
flattering  both  to  the  practitioner  aod  i^ 
the  patient ;  and  I  have  often  aeca  i: 
persevered  in  when  its  debtliuxi^ 
effects  greatljf  exceeded  any  adviBO«v 
derived  from  it ;  for  from  the  nature  ^ 
this  mode  of  employing  it,  ita  beaet: 
must  always  be  greatest  at  first,  vho 
the  accumulations,  whether  of  blocd  nc 
vitiated  secretions,  are  gresOest,  and  tk 
patient's  strength  most  entire. 

After  the  due  distribution  of  the  hktd 
is  restored,  and  the  vessels  of  the  li?^ 
emulged,  there  is  nothing  more  to  k 
expected  from  the  temporary  effeeu  oi 
this  medicine.     It  is  only  neeeesary  t» 
renew  them  when  the  evils  which  called 
for  them  recur.    If  the  removal  of  ihoe 
evils  do  not  restore  the  patient,  we  oaf 
be  assured  that  he  labours  under  a  per- 
manent derangement  of  function  soioe- 
where,  if  not  of  structure  also,  which 
may  be  aggravated,  but  cannot  be  coaa- 
teracted  by  such  means;  and  that  if  tk 
fault  be  such  as  mercury  is  capable  of 
correcting,  it  must  be  by  rendmng  the 
effects  of  the  medicine,  like  die  discus 
it  is  intended  to  relieve,  more  perraaneat. 
We  must  abandon  the  hope  of  dois; 
much  in  a  little  time,  and  attempt  Ij 
gentler   means  to  solicit  a  return  «f 
the  healthy  action.    Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  practitioner  always  Mi 
that  as  the  benefit  of  his  active  doses  is 
lessened  bjr  their  repetition,  their  debi. 
litating  effects  increase,  and  soon  b^ 
to  compensate,  and  at  no  great  distaaec 
of  time  more  than  compensate,  for  aaj 
advantage  derived  from  them.    He  is 
thus  obliged  to  relax  his  plan,  and  oo( 
unfrequently  wholljr  to  lay  aside  the 
remedy  before  the  disease  is  subdued. 

Many  of  the  same  observations  apply 
to  an  alterative  course,  when  the  doses 
are  considerable.  If  these  also  f^ 
to  afford  permanent  relief,  and  the 
disease  be  one  of  immediate  danger, 
requiring  the  prompt  and  powerfal 
effects  of  mercury,  and  such  as  ao  other 
medicine  can  produce,  the  chance  of  re- 
covery is  then  at  an  end ;  and  we  bsfe 
nothing  iQpre  in  our  power  than  to  kns- 
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band  the  remaiDiD^  strength,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  patient's  comfort  for  the 
short  time  that  be  has  to  live ;  but  if  the 
disease  be  more  or  less  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture, we  have  still  a  resource.  Time 
may  be  given  to  effect  by  degrees  what 
cannot  be  effected  rapidly. 

The  question  it,  whether  in  lessening 
the  dose  of  the  medicine,  we  lose  as 
mucb  as  we  gain ;  whether  in  rendering 
it  less  debilitating,  we  in  the  same  pro- 
portion render  it  less  effectual.  This 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  each  particular  dose, 
but  we  obtain  the  great  advantage  of 
being  able  without  iniury  to  repeat  the 
dose  more  frequently, '  and  nowever 
small  may  be  tbe  beneficial  effect  of 
each  dose,  if  we  can  give  another  before 
that  effect  is  wholly  lost,  the  benefit 
necessarily  accumulates. 

Such  are  the  principles  which  gra- 
dually led  me  to  minute.,  and  frequently 
repeated  dose^t  of  mercury.  It  remains 
to  consider  more  particularly  their  vno- 
fhu  operandi  as  compared  with  that  of 
larger  and  less  frequently  repeated  doses, 
and  point  out  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
found  them  most  beneficial. 

Of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  mimUe  and 
frequently  repeated  dotes  of  Mercury. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Abernethy's  plan  of  exbibit- 
iog  mercury  in  diseases  of  continuance, 
that  when  it  fails  there  is  another  which 
is  often  successful.  This  consists 
simply  in  greatly  lessening  the  dose, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  increasing 
ita  frequency. 

The  benefit  derived  from  this  change^ 
depends  on  tbe  most  fundamental 
laws  of  oar  frame.  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  ont  that  all  agents 
capable  of  affecting  the  living  animal 
body,  act  both  as  stimulant  and  seda- 
tive, according  to  the  quantities  em- 
ployed, and  we  call  them  by  one  or 
other  of  these  names,  according  as  they 
are  best  fitted  to  produce  the  one  or 
other  effect. 

Spirit  of  wine  we  call  a  stimulant,  be- 
cause in  all  moderate  quantities  it  pro- 
duces tbe  stimulant  effect,  but  there  is  a 
quantity  of  it,  as  appeared  in  the  riots 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  when  mahy  of 
tbe  mob  took  draughts  of  spirits  of 
wine,  mistaking  it  for  common  gin, 
which  produced  instant  death  without 
any  degree  of  previous  excitement. 
Digitalis  we  call  a  sedativCi  because  in 


ordinary  doses  it  acts  M  such,  bul  it 
appears  from  very  accurate  experiments 
that  in  extremely  minuta  doses  it  acts 
as  a  stimulant. 

Mercury  is  one  of  thoM  agents  in 
which  the  stimulant  and  sedative  effects 
are  so  nearly  balanced  that  neither  pre- 
dominates so  much  as  to  obtain  for  it 
either  appellation,  but  it  observes  the 
same  law  as  all  other  agents  capable  of 
affecting  the  living  animal  body.  In 
small  or  moderate  doses  the  stiinnlant 
effect  prevails ;  in  excessive  doses  the 
sedative;  and  the  repetition  of  even 
moderate  doses,  unless  at  very  distant 
intervals,  seldom  fails  at  length  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  of  tbe  latter.  Is  there 
a  dose,  then,  so  small  as  to  produce 
little  or  no  sedative  effect,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  the  stimulant  effect  on  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  this  medicine  always  de* 
pends  ?  Is  there  a  dose  in  which,  in  moat 
constitutions,  the  sedative  effect  either 
does  not  take  place,  or  takes  place  so 
slowly  that  the  cure  may  be  far  ad* 
vanced  before  the  patient  beffins  to  exr 
perience  any  degree  of  it  ? 

The  result  of  my  experience  is,  that 
there  is  such  a  dose. 

With  respect  to  its  amount,  it  varies 
from  half  a  grain  of  blue  pill,  the  largest 
dose  1  almost  ever  employ  with  a  view 
to  the  alterative  effect,  to  the  eighth 
part  of  a  grain,  the  smallest  dose  from 
which  in  general  mucb  good  can  arise, 
though  there  are  cases  in  particular  con- 
stitutions in  which  I  believe  muck 
smaller  doses  than  even  this  will  be 
found  beneficial,  and  tbe  interval  at 
which  the  dose  has  been  given  is  from 
six  to  eight  hours.  By  these  doses, 
given  at  such  intervals,  we  can  in  most 
constitutions,  and  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  in  some  for  an  unlimited 
time,  obtain  the  stimulant  without  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  medicine,  which  is 
the  great  object  m  the  employment  of 
mercury,  we  thus,  as  far  as  the  parti^ 
cular  constitution  is  capable  of  it,  secure 
the  whole  of  its  beneficial,  without  any 
degree  of  its  iniurious,  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  is  perceived,  it 
must  either  be  obviated  or  the  medicine 
laid  aside,  for  nothing  will  compensate 
for  the  sedative  effect  of  this  medicine, 
whether  produced  by  large  or  small 
doses.  It  is  as  certainly  injurious  as  the 
disease,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  medi- 
cine, it  is  alwajTB  la  oar  power  to  r^ 
move  the  offeadug  caose s  lathe  band^ 
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of  a  prudent  pracdtioiier  we  bave  tbe 
ehance  of  benefit  without  the  risk  of  in* 
jury,  unless  the  certainly  fstal  nature  of 
the  disease  makes  it  advisable  to  risk  to 
a  certain  extent  the  sedative  effect  of 
tbe  only  means  of  cure. 
•  With  respect  to  the  minute  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses,  I  would  say 
without  hesitation,  and  from  ample 
experience,  that  in  all  cases  except 
where  the  j^reat  discharges,  or  other  rapid 
effects  this  medicine  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducinfi[  are  required,  they  are  not  only 
the  safest  but  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  exhibiting  it.  Their  operation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  ^of  a  i^ntle  bat  con- 
stant stimulant,  exciting  to  due  action 
the  various  organs  of  assimilation,  and 
particulariT  the  liver.  The  following  case 
Is  strikingly  illustrative  of  their  power 
In  producmg  the  peculiar  eiiects  of  the 
medicine,  and  I  could  add  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature. 

A  lady  came  from  a  great  distance  to 
London,  for  the  purpose,  she  siud,  of 
being  salivated,  wluch  she  had  been 
told  would  cure  her  of  a  bilious  com- 
plaint, under  which  she  had  laboured 
for  many  years.  For  this  purpose  she 
had  taken  in  vain,  in  the  eonotrv,  very 
large  doses  of  mercury,  much  oeyond 
the  largest  usually  given  in  this  climate. 
I  saw  no  occasion  for  salivation,  but  di- 
rected for  her,  with  other  means,  half  a 
g'ain  of  blue  pill  three  times  a  day. 
er  case  did  not  require  frequent  visits, 
and  not  being  then  so  well  acouainted 
with  the  effects  of  the  plan,  I  tnought* 
as  the  mouth  had  resisted  such  doses, 
that  no  precautions  respecting  it  were 
necessary,  when,  at  one  of  my  visits, 
after  she  had  taken  the  medicine  for 
about  a  fortnight,  I  found  her  in  a  state 
of  severe  salivation,  the  whole  of  the 
face  was  swelled,  and  she  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  confined  to  bed.  At  no 
great  distance  of  time  she  left  London 
well,  and  I  learned  from  her  sister,  who 
two  years  afterwards  was  placed  under 
my  care,  that  she  remained  so. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the 
principle  on  which  the  minute  doses 
are  so  powerfol.  From  their  little 
aperient  tendency  they  readily  enter 
the  system,  and,  from  the  little  irri- 
tation and  excitement  they  occasion, 
they  are  not  apt  to  be  thrown  off  by  it. 
Such  cases  as  the  preceding,  and  1  could 
-mention  many,  in  which  a  certain  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth  arose  from  even 
smaller  quantities^   ^kh,   bad   they 


been  continued,  would  soon  hmrt  ff> 
dnced  the  same  effect  na  in  tbe  pn- 
ceding  ease,  prove  that  the  pcenfiar  ef- 
fects of  mercury  may  be  obtaiaed  c  , 
any  degree  we  please  by  ancb  dose*  , 
M^t,  then,  can  be  Uie  motive  for  em- 
ploying  larger  ones,  nnless,  eicber  frn 
tbe  nature  of  the  symptoma  or  tbe  ar- 
gency  of  the  case,  the  more  active  eiigcn 
of  the  medicine,  or  the  more  rafid  m- 
pregnatioo  of  the  system  be  rwtaued ; 
or,  as  happens  in  certaia  disenaes,  ik 
powers  of  the  absorbing  veaaeb  are  ss 
nupured,  that  minate  dotes  are  as 
longer  capable  of  exciting  iham^  sad 
therefore  cannot  enter  the  aystena. 

The  cause  of  the  minute  doaes  sasK^ 
times  producing  an  effect  on  tbe  gaos, 
when  larger  doses  £ul»  ariaes  from  \kt 
latter  being  so  much  more  powerfai  ia 
exciting  the  excretories,  by  wbidb,  ia 
certun  constitutions,  they  «re  oftea 
thrown  off  as  fast  as  they  are  takea. 
and  thus  little  impression  is  naade  eithir 
on  the  mouth,  or  the  disease.  It  is  to  tbt 
thorough  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  minate 
doses  are  recdved  into,  and  retuaed  ia 
the  system,  and  tbe  general,  steadr* 
and  gentle  impression  ibey  make,  this 
they  owe  an  efficacy  wbicb  surprise} 
those  who  have  not  been  accaatoned  to 
see  their  effects. 

Such  doses,  of  course,  bave  fittfe  ef- 
fect in  suddenly  emulgin^  tbe  bilfiary 
ducts,  and  thus  dischar^nj^  collectioa'i 
of  vitiated  bile,  and,  until  tbey  succeed 
in  restoring  the  due  action  of  tbe  liver, 
which  in  general  requires  some  tine, 
these  collections  are  in  many  cnaes  nwce 
or  less  apt  to  form  under  tbeir  me,  aad 
occasionally  to  require  the  operatioa  of 
a  more  active  mercurial,  tbe  neoesdiy 
for  which  is  different  in  different  csjes, 
according  to  the  tendency  to  audi  accu- 
mulations. Where  there'is  no  tendency 
of  this  kind,  the  active  doae  is  nnae- 
cessarv,  and  its  frequent  lepetitioa 
is  seldom  proper.  Calomd,  we  have 
seen,  generally  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  larger  dose  better  than  the  Une 
pill;  although,  in  the  more  obstiaate 
cases,  I  have  sometimes  found  a  combi- 
nation of  the  plan  I  am  now  deacribinr, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Abemethy,  the  most 
successful. 

Of  ike  CaM99  t9  which  the  mamie  mi 
frt^fumtly  repeated  doeee  rf  Mertmry 
are  tuUpted,  umd  the  cettumOemita 
to  he  attended  to  in  their  emplmfwteuL 
1  am  now  to  p<Mnt  out  more  partial 
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a.rly  the  cases,  both  acute  and  diroaic^ 
am  ^hich  I  have  found  minute  and  frei- 
I  a^cntly-repeated  doses  of  mercnr^  most 
kUioceasfal;  and  the  various  ctrcuaB*- 
»^stDce8  to  be  attended  to  in  their  eshi- 
>i^ion.  1  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak 
>£*  the  chronic  cases.  In  them  I  was 
S  i-^t  led  to  this  use  of  mercury,  and  its 
effects  in  them  gradually  led  to  it  in 
ft^ctite  cases. 

It  appears,  from  what  haa  been  said, 
tlai^t  the  cases  in  which  mercurial  medi- 
cinea  are  most  successful  are  those  (a 
yrery  numerous  class)  in  which  the  state 
of  the  liver  is  more  or  less  essentially 
concerned. 

Indigestion,  which  forms  an  import 
^ant  part  of  so  many  chrooic  diseases, 
either  as  a  cause  or  a  consequence,  ge- 
nerally begins  when  it  is  the  original 
disease,  at  least  in  this  country,  with 
debilitv  of  the  stomach,  which  spreads 
'to  the  liver  and  duodenum,  and  thence, 
more  or  less,  to  the  rest  of  the  canal. 
^Tbile  it  18  confined  to  the  stomach,  it 
18  for  the  most  part  readily  relieved,  by 
w^  proper  attention  to  diet,  and  what  are 
cailecT  stomachic  and  tonic  inedidnes. 
If   not  relieved,   the   debility   always 
spreads  to  the  liver. 

The  disease,  being  then  of  a  com- 

}»licated  nature,  begins  to  obey  dif- 
erent  laws.  The  various  affections 
of  each  organ  bv  sympathy  influence 
the  other,  and  toe  evil  increases  in  a 
double  proportion,  and  will  no  longer 
yield  to  the  simple  means,  in  the  first 
loatance  {|[eneraliy  successfuL 

The  action  of  the  stomach  Is  now  more 
impeded,  by  the  effects  of  the  disordered 
liver,  an  organ  of  more  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive sympathy  than  the  stomach,  and 
which  must  be  restored  before  the  latter 
can  recover  its  tone,  than  by  its  own 
original  debility ;  and  thus,  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  the  cure  depends  more 
OB  the  relief  of  the  liver  than  of  the 
atomach  itself.  The  affection  of  the 
former  not  only  renders  the  symptoms 
both  BMre  complicated  and  more  se- 
Tere,  but  also  more  ol)stinate.  It  is 
the  cluef  impediment  in  our  wajr. 

The  greater  part  of  the  suffering  in 
each  cases,  indeed,  depends  more  di- 
rectly on  the  state  of  the  liver  than  the 
atomach,  arising  from  its  influence  on 
the  centre  of  nervous  power,  and  the 
action  of  the  first  intesdne  immediately 
depeadiag  on  the  state  of  the  bile.  The 
ataCe  of  thia  intestine  is  the  best,  and, 
aa£uraa  Iknow^  the  only  accurate  mca* 


anre  of  the  due  action  of  the  liver.  In 
proportion  as  the  bile  deviate?  from  its 
nealtby  properties,  the  action  of  the 
duodenum  languishes;  it  fails  duly  to. 
carry  on  its  contents,  allowing  the  im- 
perfectly digested  food  to  accumulate 
in  it,  which  causes  a  fulness  in  the 
region  of  this  on^an  that  may  always  be 
rttdilv  distinguished  by  comparing  it 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left 
side,  and  proving  a  source  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nervous  irritation  which  at- 
tends protracted  cases  of  indigestion  *. 

As  the  fulness  of  the  region  of  the 
duodenum  is  here  the  best  measure  of 
the  state  of  the  liver,  it  is  necessarily 
the  best  measure  of  the  effects  of  the 
alterative.  As  the  languor  of  the  duode- 
num arises  from  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
bile,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
more  healthy  bile  will  relieve  it ;  and  we 
find,  in  fact,  that  precisely  as  the  due 
action  of  the  liver  is  restored,  the  acti- 
rity  of  this  intestine  returns,  an  effect 
not  to  be  procured  by  anv  ordinary 
aperients,  however  powerful,  and  witlL- 
out  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
material  abatement  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease* 

Now  it  is  under  such  circumstances 
that  I  have  found  the  minute  and  fre«- 
quently-repeated  doses  of  mtreory  sa 
effectual  in  indigestion,  and  the  various 
cases  which  arise  firom,  or  are  supports 
ed  by,  this  state  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
and  in  the  more  obstinate  cases  in  which 
habit  has  confirmed  the  dhease,  the 
larger  doses,  necessarily  given  at  longer 
intervals,  almost  uniformly  fail,  so  that 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  them  as 
incurable ;  and  when  the  disease  is  con- 
fined to  the  digestive  organs,  the  patient 
is  advised  to  be  cautious  respecting 
diet,  keep  the  boweb  regular,  amuse 
the  mind,  and  think  as  little  of  his  corn*- 
plaints  as  he  can— the  last  an  attempt  in 
which  he  is  generally  most  unsuccess* 
full  for,  from  the  great  svmpathy 
between  the  liver  and  brain,  ne  gencr 
rally  broods  over  them,  till,  by  de^ 
grees,  they  occupy  his  whole  attention. 

*  This  tul^ect  It  folly  considered  lu  my  Trea- 
tlM  on  Indigestion,  and  my  rcnsdna  pointed  out 
for  beUerlng  thai  the  fblneas  In  qaeation  arlaca 
from  the  state  of  the  doodennm.  Bat  whether  It 
arises  Arom  tiie  state  of  this  Intestine  or  not,  I 
know,  tnm  the  carefUl  obeerratlon  of  more  thaa 
tireaty  years,  that  lu  degree  may  be  oonftdenUy 
relied  on  as  a  mcasare  of  the  sUte  of  the  secreting 
power  of  the  Uver,  and  i  bcliere  there  Is  no  other 
such  measare :  all  others  I  have  fonnd  wore  or 
less  Ikllaclons.  By  practice  the  hand  becomef 
sensible  to  the  slightest  morbid  f^Uncss  of  the  re- 
gloa  la  fiHttfoii. 
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Here,  in  tncb  cases,  is  the  limit  M 
which  I  hate  foand  Mr.  Abernethy*! 
plaD  almost  uniformly  unsnccesttful,  and 
where  the  employment  of  the  minnte 
doses,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  ef- 
fcttial  means  of  relief. 

I  have,  in  my  Treaiite  on  inifi^ef- 
■Htm^  been  at  i^reat  pains  to  point  out  a 
change  which  almost  always  takes  place 
in  the  progress  of  that  disease,  and,  if 
we  except  the  state  of  the  liver,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  inflnences 
the  treatment  of  protracted  cases.  The 
long*continned  nervous  irritation  which 
attends  it,  here,  as  in  all  similar  cases, 
produces  more  or  less  of  an  inflamroa^ 
tory  tendency,  and  a  tenderness  on 
pressure  is  generally  perceived  in  the 
region  of  the  pylorus  and  left  edge  of 
the  liver.  The  pulse  always  becomes 
more  or  less  tight,  and  the  patient  often, 
especially  in  the  evening  and  early  part 
of  the  night,  experiences  more  or  less 
tendency  to  increased  heat,  which  fre- 
quently  shews  itself  in  a  burning  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  dthough  this  tendency 
is  by  no  means  so  uniform  a  symptom 
as  the  tight  pulse.  The  state  here  de- 
scribed essentially  influences  the  effect 
of  the  mercurial.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  point  out  that  the  favourable  effect 
t»f  mercury  is  its  stimulating  effect.  The 
more  inflammatory  the  state  of  the 
habit,  the  less,  of  course,  it  is  suited  to 
this  effect. 

The  larp^r  the  dose  this  is  the  more 
felt,. and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  minute  doses,  that  they  have 
little  tendency  to  increase  the  in- 
flammatory disposition ;  but  still  their 
beneficial  operation  is  sensiblv  impeded 
by  any  considerable  degree  of  it*  Every 
practitioner  has  remarked  the  proneness 
of  mercorjr  to  produce  a  feverish  state, 
•and'  that  in  inflammatory  cases  it  is 
chiefly  useful  when  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  occasion  a  copious  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  which  compensates  for  this 
tendency. 

I  have  found  the  tightness  of  the 
pulse  no  obstacle  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  minute  doses,  which  never 
appear  to  increase  it,  and  often,  espe- 
ciallv  when  they  act  much  on  the  skin, 
sensibly  relieve  it ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
matory tendency  goes  so  far  as  to  occa- 
sion much  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  pylorus  and  left  edge  of  the  liver 
which  lies  upon  it,  where  the  ten- 
derness always  in  such  cases,  as  I 
nave  just  observed,  first,  shews  itself^ 


the  operation  of  the  alteradve  k  fresL* 
impeded ;  and  it  is  neceaaary  bj  Uet 
means  to  relieve  this  tenderness,  in  oidff 
to  obtain  its  naval  good  eflfecCa. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  in  all  pbfc 
of  treatment,  to  render  them  as  effectsL 
as  possible  on  their  firat  ensployBne. 
When  the  means  are  of  an  active  nxoR. 
there  is  a  necessary  Unit  to  tlieir  Fep^ 
tition ;  and  where  they  stfe  anch  aa  nm 
continue  to  be  borne  wiAovt  iajorr. 
their  effect  is  impaired  by  tbesr  eo9t- 
nuance.  The  constitntion  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  favourable,  as  wcH  ■ 
unfisvourable  effect  of  mediciaes,  sad 
the  first  impression  is  alwaja  cbe  mm 
powerful. 

In  having  recourse  to  the  mimfeedoia 
of  the  alterative,  theiefore,  we  mw 
correct  as  quickly  as  poasible  all  tk 
causes  which  counteract  their  open- 
tion.  Besides,  in  many  habits  thor 
long-continued  use  gives  rise  to  more  or 
less  of  the  sedative  effect,  whidi,  whes 
it  once  occurs,  is  always  more  leaddr 
produced  afterwards. 
Of  the  means  of  relieving  the  teademBi 
of  the  epigastrinm,  local  blood-kstiBf 
is  the  most  powerful ;  and  it  is  of  rreit 
consequence  to  abstract  the  blood  a 
much  as  possible,  from  the  most  tender 
part. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  that 
law  of  our  frame,  bv  which  all  oeigib- 
bouring  parts  sympathize.  In  bkcdiajT 
from  the  skin  in  the  neighboarbood  of 
a  diieased  organ,  we  take  no  blood  ib- 
rectly  from  the  vessels  of  that  oigaa, 
but  they  so  immediately  partake  of  the 
state  of  the  nej^hbounni^  vessels,  that 
a  few  ounces  of  blood  uken  from  dM 
latter  will  often  give  greater  relief  is 
local  affections,  particularly  those  of  a 
chronic  nature,  which  depend  more  sa 
the  distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  pen 
than  any  morbid  increase  of  the  force 
of  circulation,  than  many  times  ik 
quantity  taken  from  a  distant  part,  sod 
which  can  affect  the  diseased  part  oaiy 
through  that  medium.  I  have  even  re- 
peatedly found,  that  in  other  cases  when 
the  tender  part  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  relief  from  the  local  blood- 
letting has  been  chiefly  felt  in  its  imoe- 
diate  vicinity ;  so  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  it»  in  order  to  relieve 
other  tender  paru  of  the  same  rqrioa. 

Every  practitioner  is  aware  of  the  es- 
sential difference  in  the  eflfects  of  blood- 
Jetting  and  blistering  in  acate  cases— 
the  one  being  betteroid<;ttlated.to  reiievt 
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the  distendoD  of  the  ten^lfli  the  other 
to  excite  them  to  a  due  peiformaoce  of 
their  function »  and  la  cases  of  great 
excitement  the  latter,  without  the  ne- 
cessary previous  biood-letting  to  reduce 
the  ireneral  excitement*  is  often  e?en 
injurious,  by  its  irritation  tending  to  in- 
crease that  excitement. 

In  chronic  cases,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  increased  excitement,  these  dif- 
ferent tendencies  are  less  apparent,  but 
Ihey  equally  exist.  In  proportion  as 
the  tenderness  is  great,  local  blood-let- 
ting becomes  the  more  bene6cial ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  trifling,  and  the 
lesion  of  function  great,  mure  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  from  blistering.  To 
this  observation,  however,  there  is  one 
exception :  local  blood-letting,  like  all 
other  remedies,  loses  its  effect  by  fre- 
4)uent  repetition.  The  sympathy  by 
which  its  effects  take  place,  active  at 
first,  becomes  weakened  in  protracted 
cases ;  and  did  it  still  equaUy  operate, 
the  vessels  of  the  part,  by  long-continu- 
ed or  frequently-repeated  distention, 
have  thdr  contractile  power  impaired, 
and  often  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining the  healthy  diameter  against  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  even  when  they 
are  capable  for  the  moment  of  attaining 
ic  Thus  it  is  that  in  old  cases,  even 
when  the  tenderness  continues  to  be 
freat,  or  great  tenderness  has  frequently 
recurred,  local  blood-letting  often  proves 
to  be  of  little  service.  Whatever  be  the 
degree  of  tendernesB,  therefore,  blisters 
are  then  the  appropriate  remedy ;  and 
if  they  have  not  frequently  been  repeat- 
ed, are  generally  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree  successful,  when  local  blood-letting 
has  failed.  When  in  long-protraeted 
csaes  both  fail,  a  permanent  ciraio  from 
the  part  is  often  of  service.  This,  how- 
ever, is  better  suited  to  remove  the  last 
remains  of  the  disease,  and  prevent  its 
recurrence,  than  to  assist  while  the 
symptoms  are  urgent. 

If  we  cannot  by  such  means  relieve 
the  tenderness  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  effect  of  the  alterative  ivill  be 
greatly  impeded ;  but  when  the  tender- 
ness is  not  very  great,  the  altorative  it- 
self, by  exciting  the  part  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  tends  to  re- 
lieve it ;  and  local  measures  will  never. 
In  the  cases  to  which  the  alterative  is 
adapted,  finally  subdue  the  tenderness 
without  its  aid. 

In  this  effect  it  may,  in  most  cases, 
^e  greatly  assisted  by  other  mediciaea. 


Even  b  die  most  chronic  cases,  where 
the  tenderness  is  .great,  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  some  occasional  ten- 
dency to  increased  heat;  and  however 
rare,' and  of  short  continuance,  this  ten- 
dency may  be,  I  have  found  that  it  al- 
ways more  or  less  indicates  the  employ- 
ment of  some  saline  medicine,  and  ni- 
trate of  potash  I  have  found  the  best, 
where  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach, which  in  a  few  constitutions  it  ia 
apt  to  do  in  a  great  degree.  In  almost 
all  cases  I  have  found  its  effect  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  mucilage, 
which  tends  to  defend  the  stomach 
against  its  tendency  to  irritate.  A  large 
quantity  of  muolage  generally  op- 
presses, and  J  have  Known  a  few  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  smallest  quan- 
tity. In  one  case  even  five  drops  of 
mucilage  of  acacia  always  produced  this 
effect. 

Saline  medicines  essentially  aid  the 
alterative,  by  more  effectually  subdu-* 
ing  the  inflammatory  tendency.  Where 
the  recurrence  of  the  heat  is  at  all 
frequent,  we  shall  with  their  aid  sue* 
ceed  with  half  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury which  is  necessary  without  it.. 

The  regulation  of  the  saline  medicine 
in  such  cases  often  reouires  great  con- 
sideration. If  more  than  is  necessary 
is  used,  it  tends  to  debilitate,  where* 
its  constant  employment  is  long  requir- 
ed ;  and  if  the  heats  be  allowed  to  re-* 
cur,  they* not  only  essentially  impede 
the  cure,  but  debilitate  more  than  the 
means  which  relieve  them.  I  have  ge- 
nerally found  from  six  to  twelve  grama 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  given  with  each 
dose  of  the  alterative,  sufficient ;  and  in 
the  cases  which  require  it,  by  reducing, 
and  at  length  for  the  most  part  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  the  heats,  it  has 
often  essentially  contributed  to  restore 
the  strength  ;  and  in  many  cases,  more 
than  any  opiate,  to  secure  good  nights ; 
for,  as  1  have  just  observed,  it  is  in  the 
nights,  and  particularly  in  the  early 
parts  of  them,  that  the  heats  are  most 
apt  to  recur,  and  they  never  fail  to  oc- 
casion more  or  less  oppression  and  rest^ 
lessness.  When  there  is  no  tendency  to 
them,  if  the  patient  be  tolerably  vigo- 
rous, the  effects  of  the  alterative  will 
still  be  promoted  by  its  combination 
with  small  doses  of  saline  medicine ;  but 
where  there  is  much  debility,  unless 
the  tendency  to  heat  be  considerable, 
and  in  all  cases  where,  as  sometimes 
happens,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
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to   cbUKnen,'  the  laitter  -shovld    b€ 
wholly  abstained  from. 

These  are  the  eases  in  which  stimn- 
lants  and  tonics  are  best  borne  and  of 
most  use.  In  most  cases,  howefer, 
light  stomachic  medicines,  when  they 
have  no  heating  tendency,  should  be 
combined  with  the  saline  medicine; 
they  do  not  seem  to  impair  its  altera- 
tive, and  what  is  remarkable,  unlese 
Ihey  are  of  a  verj  heating  nature,  or  tiie 
constitution  unfavourable^  often  very 
little,  its  cooling  effect. 

The  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  un- 
der the  circumstances  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  is  greatly  influenced  by  constitu- 
tion; some  patients  bearii^  them  a 
great  deal  better  than  others.  Their 
due  regulation  is  quite  as  essential  as 
that  of  the  refrigerants.  As  debilitat- 
ing measures  are  only  to  be  employed 
as  for  as  they  are  necessary,  strength- 
ening means,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be 
employed  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
without  ii^ury. 

The  more  purely  stimulating  medi- 
cines, the  cTOct  of  which  is  imme- 
diate, and  in  a  great  degree  transi- 
toiy,  may  generally  be  employed  with 
Uttie  precaution  wherever  a  sense  of 
debUity  *  prevails,  although  there  are 
some  constitutions  which  cannot  bear 
even  these  without  increased  heat  and 
its  usual  accompaniment-*a  sense  of 
oppression  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  who 
greatly  required  their  cordial  effect, 
thus  wholly  precluded  from  them ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious,  in  the 
eases  I  am  speaking  of,  than  a  perse- 
verance in  any  thing  which  has  this  ef- 
fect. It  never  fails  to  increase  the  in- 
iammatory,  the  worst  tendency  of 
such  cases.  In  some  instances,  where 
other  stimulants  cannot  be  borne,  the 
fetid  gums  (which  possess  a  soothing 
effect  with  respect  to  the  nerves)  are 
borne  without  inconvenience,  and  prove 
highly  beneficial.  A  combination  of 
■ssarastida  and  castor,  I  have,  on  the 
whole,  found  the  best. 

In  almost  all  cases,  except  where 
there  was  much  tendency  to  affection 
of  the  head,  it  Iws  been  found  advan- 
tageous, whatever  other  means  are  em- 
ployed, to  combine  with  the  alterative 
a  slight  anodyne;  for  it  is  always  of 
consequence  to  allay  irritation,  the 
source  of  the  inflammatory  tendency, 
and  consequently  of  the  beat  and  rest- 
lessness. It  is  on  this  principle  that  a 
slight  opiate  often  assists  the  refrigc- 


Hyoadmmis  baa  appealed  to  ^^ 
It  has  little  teadcmey  otWi- 


swer  best. 

to  obstruct  the  bile  or 
bowels.  In  some  conatitiitions  it  ^ 
aperient,  and  even  in  doses  of  twa  mr 
three  grains  may  be  naed  in  phce  <■£ 
other  cathartics;  and  in  irritable  bb- 
bits  I  have  sometimes  foaad  it  tk? 
best.  When  a  more  dtadeA  opiate 
has  been  required,  the  compouad  pow- 
der ipecacuanha  has  appeared,  oa  tbe 
whole,  the  best ;  and  Battley's  aaadyse 
liquor,  the  black  drop,  aad  the  aertss^ 
of  morphinm,  will  aometiiiies  agrte 
with  the  patient,  whea  simple  opiam  or 
laudaaam  will  not.  Of  these  prepara- 
tions, sooae  suit  one  conalitaUoa  se4 
some  another ;  and  I  luive  seen  a  few- 
instances  in  which  simple  t^aoi  ww 
the  least  offensive.  Whatever  be  the^ 
opiate,  it  is  only  in  very  minnCe  quaa* 
tity  that  it  is  serviceable.  I  base 
known  great  advantage  derived  fitaa  a 
combination  of  hyosciamus  with  the 
fetid  gums,  especially  where  the  fwmtr 
was  aperient,  which  has  produced  a  de- 
cree of  composure  no  other  means  af- 
forded. 

As  there  are  some  constitatioas 
which,  in  the  cases  I  am  speaking  of, 
cannot  bear  the  smallest  coses  ot  the 
most  transitory  stimulants,  so  tboe  are 
others  which  can  bear  even  the  eoati- 
nued  use  of  the  most  permanent ;  which 
is  extremely  rare. 

I  cannot  help  here  remarking  that 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  (and  perhaps 
of  all  errors  the  most  frequent)  ia  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases,  is  malciag 
general  inferences  from  the  effect  i 
medicines  in  partteular  cases.  The 
great  principleof  distinction  hrtweeathe 
practice  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases, 
M,  that  tbe  latter  are  infinitely  more  n- 
fluenced  than  the  former  by  peculiarity 
of  constitution.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duce acute  diseases  are  so  powerfbl  aad 
sudden  in  their  effects,  tnat  they  ob- 
scure the  operation  of  all  concurrent 
causes ;  and,  let  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  lie  what  it  may,  very  nearly  tbe 
same  plan  of  treatment  ia  applicable  in 
all  cases.  In  chronic  <fiseasea  it  is 
otherwise.  The  cause  b eing  less  power- 
ful,  and  operating  less  rapidly,  it»  ef- 
fects are  essentially  influenced*  by  such 
causes.  The  most  unohservaat  mB«t 
perceive  how  much  chronic  diseases  are 
influenced  by  situation,  and  particuUriy 
by  change,  or  whatever  else  ia  capable 
of  a  powerful  or  permanent  impression ; 
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and  yet  peculiarity  of  cnnstitutton,  for 
the  moat  part  the  most  powerful  of  all 
coocurrena causes,  is  overlooked  ;  and 
rules  are  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  with  the  same  precision 
as  for  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation. 
The  little  success  which  often  attends  the 
usual  phins  of  treatment  in  the  former, 
18  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause ;  for  the  same  chronic  disease  in 
different  constitutions,  although  there 
are  general  principles  applicable  to  all 
cases,  often  in  other  respects  require, 
not  only  different,  but  opposite  plans 
of  treatment.  This  observation  is  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  cases  requiring 
an  alterative  plan. 

When  we  find  a  practitioner  laying 
down  rules  of  treatment  for  chronic 
cases  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  are 
enabled  to  do  in  acute  diseases,  we  may 
be  assured  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
considered  them.  This,  in  the  nature, 
of  things,  is  impossible'.  It  is  here  as 
necessary,  in  each  particular  cat<e,  to 
determine  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
stitution as  the  principles  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  without  which,  if  the  practice 
be  successful,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
chance.  Hence  a  principal  cause  of 
the  uncertainty  w^ich  has  prevailed  in 
the  treatment  of  such  cases.  With  due 
attention  to  the  'constitution,  and  the 
LMrcumstances  in  which  the  patient  is 
placed,  the  practice  may  be  rendered 
learly  as  determinate  as  in  the  modt 
icute  diseases. 

in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  what 
ire  called  tonic  medicines  can  generally 
ie  borne  for  two  or  three  days  without 
nconvenience ;  and  even  this  temporary 
ise  of  them,  where  the  debility  is  great, 
s  often  of  consequence,  but  if  they  be 
>ersevered  in  after  they  in  any  degree 
iroduce  increased  heat  or  restlessness, 
iiuch  injury  accrues,  as  I  have  often 
%'itnessed,^from  the  naticnt,  oreven  the 
)ractitioner,  not  being  aware  tbatjhe 
njiiry  proceeded  from  the  tonic. 

Jn  some  constitution^  where  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  tonic  cannot  be  borne, 
ts  less  frequent  employment  often 
>roves  serviceable.  This  U  especially 
he  case  with  the  more  tonic  bitters, 
particularly  after  the  use  of  the  altera- 
ive.  In  such  cases  I  have  seen  both 
he  appetite  and  strength  very  quickly 
m proved  by  moderate  doses  of  such 
nedicines  as  the  compound  tincture  of 
rentian,  in  any  of  the  distilled  waters, 
akcn  once,  or  at  most  twice  &*day,  at 


early  hours,  when  itr  more  frequent 
employment  could  not  be  borne.  In 
other  constitutions,  even  this  use  of 
any  thing  which  deserves  the  name 
of  tonic  is  precluded.  Many  attempt, 
by  increasing  the  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  to  enable  the  patient  to 
bear  the  tonic,  and  in  some  constitu- 
tions the  object  is  attained;  but  in 
others,  although  the  case  be  of  the 
same  nature,  the  attempt  altogether 
fails — the  patient  is  either  unable  to 
bear  the  free  discharge,  or  no  divcharge 
is  capable  of  obviating  the  injurious 
tendency  of  the  tonic. 

Of  the  more  powerful  tonics,  iron  is 
that  which  can  be  most  generally  borne ; 
and  the  carbonate  and  the  ammoniated 
tincture  have  appeared  to  me  the  best 
preparations,  where  the  source  of  the 
disease  is  in  the  digestive  organs ; — but 
the  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the 
best  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
borne,  is  the  bark,  and  the  sulphate  of 
quinine  is,  by  many  degrees,  its  best 
preparation.  This  is  scarcely  ever  the 
case  where  a  tendency  to  increased  heat 
prevails,  and  very  rarely  when  it  does 
not ;  for  even  when  the  medicine  shews 
no  tendency  to  produce  it,  its  continued 
use  seldom  fails  to  increase  the  restless- 
ness and  oppression. 

Such  are  the  principal  observations  I 
have  to  make  respecting  the  combina- 
tion of  refrigerants  and  stimulants  with 
the  alteratrve,  the  eflfects  of  which 
greatly  depend  upon  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  these  two  classes  of  its 
assistants. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  enter  on  some  other  means 
which  often  greatly  assist  the  alterative. 
Fur  the  effects  of  antimony  in  particu- 
lar, I  must  refer  to  my  Treatise  on  In- 
digestion, and  that  on  Organic  Diseases. 

1  need  hardly  say,  that,  as  under 
all  other  plans  of  treatment,  the  state 
of  the  i)owels  requires  constant  atten- 
tion. 1  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  minute  doses  of  mer- 
cury, although,  as  far  as  1  am  capable 
of  judging,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
means  of  restoring  the  habitual  healthy 
action  of  the  digestive  organs,  are  ill 
fitted  to  carry  off  accumulations  either 
in  the  hepatic  system  or  the  bowels  ; 
and  that,  on  this  account,  during  their 
use,  the  occasional  employment  of  a 
more  active  mercurial  dose  is  often  ne- 
cessary.   loU^^eoaimencenient  of  tite 

III uMi  in^jii  1^ ,,, ,  j^m 
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in  some  babits  the  alteratife  soon  b^ns 
to  produce  its  favourable  fffects,  and 
further  accumulation  is  prevented.  Jn 
others  its  operation  is  slower,  and  an 
occasional  active  dose  is  longer  neces- 
sary. This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which,  independently  of  the 
useoftonics,  renders  any  very  active  mea- 
sures with  respect  to  the  bowels  requi- 
site, unless  the  head  particularly  suf- 
fers ;  but  there  is  no  case  in  which  at- 
tention to  their  regularity  is  more  es- 
sential. 

In  a  laree  proportion  of  instances, 
however,  when  we  are  obliged  to  depend 
wholly  on  artificial  means  to  excite  the 
bowels,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  an- 
swers better  to  excite  them  every  second 
than  every  day.  There  seems  to  be  al- 
ways some  degree  of  irritation,  even 
where  there  is  no  pain,  in  the  artificial 
excitement  of  the  bowels,  and  it  is 
generally  a  source  of  relief  to  the  pa- 
tient to  let  them  rest  every  second  day. 

In  some  habits  we  fincl  it  otherwise, 
and  their  daily  excitement  is  more  bene- 
ficial. This,  as  just  hinted,  is  particularly 
apt  to  be  the  case  where  the  sympathe- 
tic part  of  the  disease  is  determined  to 
the  head.  We  have  seen  how  much  the 
liver,  by  its  sympathy  with  the  source 
of  nervous  power,  influences  the  symp- 
toms of  indii^estion,  and  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  affections  of  the  head 
are  frequently  complicated  with  those 
of  this  organ  ;  and  as  the  sympathy  of 
the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  with  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  is  equally  strong, 
the  secondary  affection  particularly 
tends  to  aggravate  and  confirm  the  ori- 
ginal disease ;  an  effect  which  it  always 
jDore  or  less  produces,  whatever  be  its 
seat.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the 
secondary  affection  is  doubly  impor- 
tant, and  it  often  considerably  modifies 
that  of  the  original  disease. 

When  the  secondary  disease  chiefly 
affects  the  head,  the  most  guarded  use 
of  opiates  is  generally  precluded  :  even 
the  hyosciamus  is  found  objectionable. 
In  siich  cases,  neither  the  direct  effect 
of  the  opiate,  however  small  the  dose, 
particularly^  if  frequently  repeated,  on 
the  brain  itself,  nor  its  effect  in  re- 
tarding the  free  action  of  the  bowels, 
can  be  borne.  These  cases,  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  require  a  freer  action  of  the 
bowels  than  others,  and  the  patient  ge- 
nerally bears  it  well ;  the  derivation  of 
the  fluids  from  the  head  more  than  com- 
pensatiAg  for  any  debilitating  effect* 


All  medical  men  mast  baveobien*^ 
the  unusual  determination  of  blo-zd 
the  head  in  debilitated  statei  of  ib<^ 
gestive  organs.  This,  in  geaer&I,  '^ 
been  aiKrribed  to  the  distended  lUlti 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  fltuli'^ 
and  an  accumuladon  of  u&dk^ 
food  causing  more  than  nsusl  pre-<s| 
on  the  descending  aorta ;  and  (bit  :l 
in  many  cases,  and  at  certain  tir>i 
adds  to  the  evil,  there  can  be  do  k.:\ 
but  that  it  is  not  its  principal  cil<| 
appears  from  its  permanency  &i  -^ 
existence  where  there  is  no  mor^t^ 
tention  of  either. 

i  have  been  at  considerable  pmj 
the  treatises  above  referred  to,  Xit^i 
out  the  cause  of  this  determinaiiofi,}:! 
have  adduced  such  facts  as  apporj 
me  to.  leave  no  room  to  doubt  ti^:  I 
arises  from  irritation  of  the  di|t>:i 
organs,  in  certain  constitutions,  t£ri.j 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  svsteai.i^ 
bilitating  the  vessels  of  the'besi; 
consequence  of  which  they  k3c 
slight  degree  of  distention  froto  '^ 
force  of  circulation,  and  thus  wtmI 
larger  than  due  proportion  of  H^^l 
litis  principle  appears  to  be  one  of  ^ 
tensive  influence  in  the  phenoiDfsi| 
disease;  for  I  believe  it  would oe^^ 
difficult  to  shew  that  on  it  sympii^ 
diseases  of  an  inflammatory  ntturc. 
whatever  part,  always  depend;  tbf p 
affected  being  determined  by  iom  ^ 
culiar  sympathy,  as  in  the  present  o^ 
or  other  cause,  rendering  it  more  m^ 
to  be  affected  than  other  parts.       . 

Inflammation  consists  in  a  (l«M 
and  consequent  morbid  disteatiAs  { 
the  capillanr  vessels  of  the  part,  aod^ 
citement  of^other  parts  of  the  san^tii 
roua  system,  in  consequence  of  tbi(>^ 
bility,  and  the  great  sympathy  *^i 
exists  between  the  nervous  system  sj 
capillaries,  by  which  the  larger  tH 
of  the  part  are  excited  to  increased  jI 
tion ;  an  effect  which,  if  the  infiu^ 
tion  be  considerable,  or  seated  io  i^j 
organ,  is  extended  to  the  whole  sasz^ 
ferous  system ;  the  final  cause  of  vtM 
is  evidently  to  support  the  circoU^j 
in  the  debilitatea  vessels,  and  exq 
them  to  a  due  performance  of  w^ 
function*. 

The  secreting  surface  which,  nextl 
the  bowels,  most  influences  the  f 
gress  of  chronic  disease,  is  that  oM 

•  iBtrodnetlon  to  my  TVestite  m  Bmf^ 
Ferflit,  where  the  cxperiaiciite  and  wftf**^ 
00  Which  thtst  oplalonsarc  foondsdt  vti^ 
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tkin ;  and  from  the  state  of  this  org^an 
we  can  jud^e  better  of  that  of  the  con^ 
stitulloQ,  and  consequently  of  the  mea- 
sures most  likely  to  suit  it,  than  by  any 
other  means  with  which  I  aro  acquaint- 
ed. While  the  system  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  permanent  failure  of  func- 
tion, and  still  more  of  ortranic  disease 
in  any  of  the  vital  or^^ans,  it  is  usual  for 
the  skin  to  be  mnch  drier  than  in  health ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  obstinately  arid, 
and,  particularly* in  children,  even  shri- 
velled. It  is  almost  uniformly  dry  when 
any  considerable  inflammatory  tendency 

{irevails;  but  in  many  cases,  ^articu- 
arly  where  the  derangement  is  only 
functional,  and  the  inflammatory  ten- 
dency inconsiderable,  especially  in  those 
in  whom  nervous  symptoms  most  pre- 
vail, it  is  in  the  opposite  state— almost 
constantly  bathed  in  perspiration.  In 
both  cases  the  secreting  power  of  this 
origan  is  debilitated,  the  sweat  in  the 
latter  case  being  the  effect  of  relax- 
ation. 

In  functional  disease,  although  the 
tyaiptoms  may  be  more  frequently  se- 
vere when  the  skin  is  dry,  I  have  almost 
uniformly  found  them'moitt  obstinate 
when  it  is  constantly,  or  almost  con- 
itantly,  moist ;  and  I  never,  indeed, 
saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  they 
did  not  prove  more  or  less  so.  We 
bmve  means  of  almost  certain  success 
tor  bringing  the  system  into  a  favour- 
shle  state  for  the  alterative,  and  as- 
listing  it.^  effects  when  the  obstacle 
8  the  inflammatory  tendency  with  a  dry 
ikin;  but  here  the  alterative  is  gene- 
'ailly  very  ill  borne,  being  much  more 
ipt  to  produce  the  sedative  effect ;  and 
11  such  cases  we  have  few  means  which 
Mther  add  to  its  power,  or  assist  the  pa- 
tent in  bearing  it.  The  whole  train  of 
mti-inflatnniatory,  with  the  exception  of 
I  cantious  use  of  local,  measures,  is 
generally  out  of  the  question.  £ven 
vhere  there  is  a  good  deal  of  local  ten- 
leroevs,  the  patient  bears  them  ill,  and, 
ortaoately,  the  constant  discharj^e 
roij)  the  skin  renders  them  less  necest- 
ary.  The  great  characteristic  of  such 
ases  is  nervous  debility;  and  yet  it 
cry  often  happens  that  strengthening 
[leans  are  very  ill  borne,  the  oppression 
bey  occasion  adding  to  the  sinking  and 
ebility.  In  general,  however,  patients 
f  this  description  bear  them  better 
lian  others,  in  proportion  as  they  re- 
utre  them  more.  The  most  beneficial 
re  audi  as  tend  to  invigorate  the  skin. 


and  restrain  the  discharge  from  it;  and 
of  these  I  have  found  the  sulphuric  acid 
the  best. 

When  it  agrees  with  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  often  proves  an  important 
resource  in  such  eases.  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
minute  mercurial  doses  on -account  of 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often 
been  the  means  of  enabling  the  patient 
to  bear  them;  nor  do  I  recollect  any 
case  in  which  it  caused  them  to  gripe^ 
although,  if  they  have  had  this  effect,  it 
is  apt  to  increase  it.  The  more  power- 
ful tonics,  in  general,  are  also  borne 
better  than  where  the  skin  is  dry,  but 
often  fail  in  affording  effectual  relief^ 
and,  as  J  have  just  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, sometimes  increase  the  sufferings. 

These,  and  other  details  relating  to  tne 
use  of  the  alterative  into  which  I  enter* 
may  appear  tedious,  but,  except  in  the 
most  favourable  constitutions,  which 
only  now  and  then  present  themselves, 
an  attention  to  them  is  essential  to  its 
success. 

The  effects  of  minute  doses  of  tner- 
cury  just  mentioned,  the  griping,  and 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
bowels,  are  among  the  most  formidahle 
obstacles  we  have  to  contend  with  in 
their  employment.  In  tbe  majority  of 
cases,  fortunately,  they  do*  not  occur* 
80  great  is  the  injurious  effect  of  this 
irritation,  that,  if  it  Cannot  lie  allayed, 
the  alterative,  at  whatever  expense,  must 
be  abandoned,  for  such  cases  will  bear 
no  serious  cause  of  continued  irritation, 
and  in  the  use  of  opiates,  we  have  seen, 
we  are  greatly  restricted.  Tbe  hen- 
bane, like  the  rest,  is  often  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  in  any  dose  that  is  not 
injurious,  if  neither  this,  nur  any  other 
opiate,  in  very  small  doses,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  we  have  no  resource  but 
still  lessening  tiie  dose  of  the  alterative, 
having  recourse  to  a  milder  preparation, 
or  increasing  the  Interval  at  which  it 
is  given  ;  and  if  these  means  will  not 
leave  such  a  dose  as  is  still  capable  of 
makine  some  impressiunon  the  disease, 
the  medicine  must  be  laid  aside. 

In  functional  disease  the  gums  are 
never  allowed  to  hecome  affected. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  so  considerable 
an  effect  of  the  alterative ;  and  any 
thing  like  salivation  always  does  harm, 
where  all  causes  of  irritation  are  parti- 
cularly injurious.  Many  have  express- 
ed their  surprise  that  any  caution  of  tkis 
kind  is  requisite  in  employing  svdi 
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•doses  As  half  a  frnin  of  blue  pill,  yet  the 
reader  has  seen  a  case  in  which  they 

I  produced  severe  salivation,  where  the 
argest  doses  hkd  failed  to  produce  any 
degree  of  this  effect.  The  rule  1  fol- 
low is,  to  direct  the  patient,  when  the 
least  uneasiness  in  eating  any  hard  sub- 
stance is  felt,  to  discontinue  the  pills 
for  one  or  two  days,  which  is  generally 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  or  for  whatever 
time  is  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
although  a  slight  degree  of  tenderness 
is  often  felt,  I  never  have  any  trouble 
from  this  cause ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  I  have  never  in 
any  instance  seen,  in  the  use  of  such 
doses,  the  sudden  salivation  which  some- 
tiroes  supervenes  when  this  medicine  is 
taken  in  the  usual  wav,  in  Mrhich  case, 
when  any  cause  suddenly  checks  its 
free  passage  out  of  the  system  by  the 
skin,  or  other  excretory,  a  large  quan- 
tity is  suddenly  thrown  on  the  mouth. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  patient  is  much 
less  liable  to  the  effects  of  cold  than 
under  the  usual  modes  of  giving  mer- 
cury, the  minute  doses  having  com- 
paratively little  effect  in  opening  the 
skin.  Confinement  is  never  necessary  on 
account  of  the  medicine ;  and  the  only 
precautions  I  have  found  requisite  in 
this  respect  are,  not  to  get  wet,  nor  to 
be  much  out  at  night.  The  foregoing 
circumstances,  and  particularly  the  ten- 
dency to  salivation,  always  giving  suffi- 
cient warning,  afford  a  degree  of  secu- 
rity under  their  use,  which  is  not  to  be 
obtained  when  larger  doses  are  employ- 
ed .  The  observation  j  ust  made,  respect- 
ing the  gums,  applies  also  to  the  bowels. 
The  patient  never  experiences  the  sud- 
den and  severe  affections  of  them  which 
are  apt  to  arise  under  the  use  of  larger 
doses.  The  quantity  of  the  medicine  is 
too  small  to  produce  any  considerable 
effect,  unless  its  use  be  continued  after 
the  irritation  has  supervened. 

It  appears  from  all  that  has  been  said, 
that  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury, 
depending  on  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
are  of  three  kmds — the  irritation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  too  great  a  tendency 
to  affect  the  salivary  glands,  and  a  ge- 
neral state  of  irritation  and  debility, 
arising  from  the  sedative  effect  some- 
times of  even  the  most  minute  doses ; 
and  I  frankly  confess,  that  I  hare  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  means  of  ef- 
fectually obviating  any  one  of  these 
tendencies  when  they  have  existed  in 
a  considerable  degree ;  and  under  soch 


circumstances  I  have  alwaya  found  ir 
necessary  very  soon  to  lay  aside  tl^ 
medicine.  The  lint,  we  have  jex 
seen,  may  in  some  degree  be  obriaiei 
by  opiates,  but  the  assistance  they  r. 
ford,  in  any  dose  in  which  they  caa  hr 
given  without  iiynry,  is  never  loaf  ^• 
fectnal,  and  the  treatment  oDdcriber 
influence,  unless  small  dosea  of  hcelsM 
answer  the  purpose,  which  is  imrelv  tir 
case,  never  proceeds  well. 

On  the  unusual  tendency  to  affert  ik 
salivary  glands,  little  need  be  sai<i, 
whether  the  alterative  can  be'coociswi; 
depends  on  the  degree  in  which  it  cxb&. 
not  on  any  means  we  possess  of  obvot- 
ing  it :  it  fortunately  very  rarely  otrv^ 
in  such  a  degree  as  greatly  to  intcrfR 
with  the  plan  of  treatment ;  and  mA  i 
tendency  to  it  as  only  shews  itaes 
slightly,  and  is  removed  by  disceatiis- 
ance  of  the  medicine  for  one  or  tw- 
day's,  is  generally  favourable.  It  ba 
proof  that  it  is  well  retained  In  the  n^ 
tem,  which  is  essential  to  its  powcrfs 
operation  as  an  alterative. 

On  the  last  head— the  tendency  to  tks 
sedative  effect — which  moat  alwayi  k 
watched  with  great  care,  it  ia  neees^an 
here  to  make  some  additional  oluem- 
tions. 

In  some  constitutions,  we  have  na 
the  freest  employment  of  naercory  sees< 
to  have  little  tendency  of  thb  kM. 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  it  produce* 
neither  irritation  of  the  bowels,  or 
shews  an  unusual  tendency  to  affect  tbr 
salivary  glands,  we  see  the  foil  poven 
of  the  medicine  in  restoring  the  vU 
functions,  compared  to  which  those  ti 
any  other  we  possess  hardly  deserve t<> 
be  mentioned.  But  it  is  almost  as  nre 
to  meet  with  constitutions  thus  admirv 
bly  adapted  to  it,  as  with  those  wbkb 
wholly  preclude  its  use.  I  have  IiiH 
before  the  reader  a  case  of  acnte  db- 
ease,  requiring  the  largest  doses,  a 
which  the  constitution  was  thus  fsvosr- 
able,  and  shall  presently  have  occasioi 
to  lay  before  him  a  case  of  the  tsue 
kind,  in  which  the  minute  doses  alooe, 
but  for  a  great  length  of  time,  were  it- 
quired. 

Chronic  cases  of  this  kind  are  vsi 
unfrequent,  because  the  minute  doses, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  tk 
fijuantity,  are  less  apt  to  produce  the  s^ 
aative  effect,  however  long  contioueii-* 
one  of  their  greatest  advantages.  In  tbt 
generality  of  constitutions  thii  effect  v 
seldom  observed  in  the  commenceiiicst 
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of  the  course.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, it  sooner  or  later  shews  itself,  and 
if  not  immediately  attended  to,  always 
does  mischief.  The  symptoms  are  a 
general  languor  and  debilitv,  often  at- 
tended by  a  great  degree  of  nenrous  ir- 
ritation, the  increase  of  which  nothing 
can  eflTectually  preventi  if  the  medicine 
be  continned  in  the  same  dose  and  fre- 
quency; and  when  it  has  once  taken 
place,  we  faa?e  seen  still  smaller  doses 
are  apt  to  renew  it. 

Such  strengthening  medicines,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  as  the  patient  can 
hear  well  to  a  certain  degree,  relieve  it ; 
but  I  know  from  a  very  extensive  experi- 
ence, that  they  seldom  wholly  prevent  it 
when  it  exists  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree. They  rather  obscure  than  lessen 
the  mischief ;  and  the  medicine  ceasing 
to  he  a  wholesome  alterative,  little  or  no 
progress  is  made  in  the  cure.  All  me- 
dicines whose  sedative  effect  is  exerted 
on  the  powers  of  the  system  alone,  and 
in  no  degree  on  the  sensibility,  are  per- 
nicious as  soon  as  this  prevails  over  the 
stimulant  effect,  which  alone  is  salu- 
tary ;  and  this  change  will  take  place  if 
the  dose  l>e  either  too  great,  or  too  long 
continued^  for  the  particular  consti- 
tution. 

Nothing  has  served  more  to  prevent 
the  beneficial  employment  of  mercury, 
and  other  powerful  medicines,  than  the 
little  attention  which  the  influence  of 
constitutions  in  determining  their  ef- 
fects has  obtained.  The  observations  I 
have  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  in- 
fluence of  peculiarity  of  constitution  on 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  apply  in  no 
instance  more  strongly  than  to  the  ef- 
fects of  such  medicines. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  the  effects 
of  minute  doses  of  mercury,  will  sup- 
pose we  have  little  reason  to  dread. the 
sedative  effect  of  such  doses  as  half  a 
grain  of  blue  pill  given  three  times  a 
day,  however  long  continued.  My  re- 
ply is,  that  in  certain  constitutions  I 
nave  seen  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain, 
taken  tivice  a  day,  produce  such  a  de- 
gree of  this  effect,  as  would  have  risked 
the  patient's  life  had  it  been  persevered 
in.  Can  it  surprise  us  that  such  should 
he  the  case,  when  one  dose  of  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  in  others  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing salivation  ?  Others  may  imagine 
that  a  medicine  capable  of  such  effects 
in  such  dosee,  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
jurious in  all  cases;  these  objectors  I 
should  refer  le-  such  eases  as  one  I 


am  acquainted  with ;  in  which  one 
dish  of^tea  has  produced  as  bad  and 
more  rapid  effects ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  to  most  people.  Such 
IS  the  power  of  idiosyncracy  in  deter- 
mining the  effects  of  medicines,  and 
even  articles  of  diet.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Gre- 
gory had  a  fit  of  palpitation  so  severe  aa 
to  confine  him  for  several  days,  front 
eating  the  seed  of  an  apple,  and  any 
bitter  produced  the  same  effect  upon 
him.  It  is  on  the  general  effects  of 
medicines,  not  on  the  exceptions,  that 
our  judgment  of  them  must  be  formed. 

I  have  just  had  occasion  to  observe, 
that  when  the  sedative  effect  of  mercury 
has  once  been  produced,  it  is  apt  to  shew 
itself  from  much  smaller  doses  than  those 
which  first  occasioned  it.  The  patient  in 
whom  Che  eighth  part  of  a  gram  of  blue 

Eill  produced  so  pernicious  an  effect, 
ad  in  the  first  instance  for  some  time 
taken,  without  inconvenience,  half  a 
grain  three  times  a-day.  In  this  case  it 
was  necessary,  occasionally,  altogether 
to  lay  aside  the  medicine;  yet,  even 
here,  it  was  the  chief  means  of  restor-^ 
ing  a  degree  of  health  which  no  plan  of 
treatment,  under  the  most  skilful  physi* 
cians,  had  for  more  than  twelve  yeara 
been  able  to  procure. 

When  the  sedative  effect  appears  ia 
the  employment  of  minute  doses  of 
mercury,  one  of  three  plans  is  gene- 
rally found  to  a  certain  extent  success- 
ful ;  for  when  this  effect  occurs  to  any. 
considerable  degree,  the  relief  is  never 
so  speedy,  and  seldom  so  perfect,  as  in 
more  favourable  constitutions.  The 
first  thing  which  should  be  tried*,  isstil^ 
to  lessen  the  dose.  If  even  the  smallest 
dose  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  any 
effect  has  still  that  of  a  sedative,  when 
given  frequently,  the  medicine  must 
then  either  for  a  certain  time  be  aban- 
doned, or  larger  doses  at  lonjB^er  inter- 
vals must  be  employed ;  which  some- 
times succeed,  after  the  effect  of  the 
more  frequent  minute  doses,  where 
they  have  previously  failed.  When  the 
minute  doses  have,  after  being  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  produced  the  se- 
dative effect,  the  patient  generally  ex- 
periences great  relief  on  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  the  alterative,  and  then 
only  we  can  judge  of  the  good  it  has 
done.  In  such  cases,  while  he  con- 
tinues to  improve  under  means  which 
increase  his  strength  and  tend  to  miti- 
gate the  occasional  symptoms,  the  al- 
terative should  not  be  reaiuned;  hut 
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aa  soon  as  symptoms  of  relapse  shew 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  jigaia  to 
jbave  recourse  to  it,  but  in  slill  smaller 
doses.  If  the  sedative  effect  a^^in 
shews  itself,  the  only  resource,  before 
BjTain  discontiiiuinjgf  it,  is  that  just  men«- 
tioned — a  trial  of  larger  doses  at  longer 
intervals.     , 

If  by  none  of  these  plans  the  effect 
of  the  alterative  can  be  so  modified  as 
to  suit  the  constitution,  and  make  the 
necessary  impression  on  the  disease,  in 
the  cases  I  am  speaking  of,  whether 
long-continued  functional  disease,  or 
such  organic  disease  as  mercury  can  in- 
fluence,, we  can  in  general  do  little  more 
for  the  patient  than  attempt  to  support 
Ills  strength  and  afford  him  temporary 
relief. 

Such  are  the  chief  points  to  be  at* 
tended  to  in  the  employment  of  minute 
and  frequently-repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury in  chronic  cases,  in  which  they 
in^y  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  re- 
.medy.  The  present  communicatioq 
does  not  admit  of  my  entering  more 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  these 
cases.  They  comprehend  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  the  chronic  diseases  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  digestive  organs  having 
more  or  less  share  either  in  the  causes 
which  have  produced,  or  those  which 

frolong  them.  One  of  these  cases,  which 
have  frequently  seen  prove  fatal,  I  shall 
briefly  notice;  because,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  writers, 
or  confounded  with  other  diseases. 

It  consists  in  a  languid  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  brain,  if  it  deserves  that 
name,  and  is,  as  far  as  ony  experience  of  it 
goes,  essentially  influenced  by  no  plan 
of  treatment  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  minute  mercurial  doses,  ft  betrays 
itself  by  a  derangement  of  function, 
not  remarkable  for  its  severity,  but  its 
universality  and  its  obstinacy ;  and  as* 
auroes  very  much  the  form  of  common 
nervous  complaints  produced  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs :  but  it  is 
more  steady  in  its  course,  and  influ- 
ences the  functions  more  generally. 
The  only  inflammatory  indication  is  a 
certain  degree  of  tightness  of  pulse, 
and  an  occasional  recoirrence  of  fever- 
ish heats,  except  (as  not  unfrequently 
happens)  the  temperature  of  the  bodv 
18  uniformly  below  the  healthy  standara. 
Vet,  even  then,  traces  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are  no 
less  found  after  death  which  is  occasion- 


ed by  organic  disease  of  this  argmn,  the 
consequence  of  its  inflaounatorf  atate, 
or  by  languid  inflammatioo  and  similar 
change  of  structure  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  vital  organs,  excited  by  the 
long-continued  irriiatioo  of  tbe  lirsiD. 
I  have,  iu  a  treatise  am  tht  /Vcfirre«. 
tiun  of  Health,   and  partieuiarfy  iAm 
Prevention  of  Organic  Diseases,  eaterv^ 
at  considerable  length  into  the  diai^ne- 
sis  of  this  disease,  and  ita  plan  of  crest- 
men  t.    I  need  hardly  say  that  ibe  Jtter 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  is  it ; 
and  where  it  chiefly  arises  from  obsti- 
nate debility  and  irriution  of  Uie  di- 
gestive organs,  %vhich  appean  to  be  iu 
moat  frequent  source,  toe  minute  aad 
frequently-repeated  doses  of  mercury, 
with  such  other  means  as  tbe  more  ar- 
gent symptoms  require,  coostitute  the 
only  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have 
found,  not  only  at  all  successful,  but 
capable  of  making  any  decided  impres- 
sion on  it.     I  also  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  same  treatise  for  the  ac- 
count of  a  disease  of  the  lungf,  which 
appears  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  of 
very  frequent  occurrence;   respecting 
the   treatment  of  which,  after  it  is  de- 
cidedly established,  I  would  make  the 
same  observations. 

I  shall  close  this  part  of  tbe  snhjeet 
by  cursorily  relating  a  case  exbibiting 
the  effects  of,  and  mode  of  regulating, 
the  minute  doses  of  mercury  in  a  h- 
vourabl^  constitution,  where  an  un- 
usual continuance  of  the  treatment  was 
required,  but  I  had  none  of  tbe  diffi- 
culties above  stated  to  contend  ivith. 

An  officer,  betiveen  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  returned  from  India  in  a 
state   of  great  debility.    His  counte- 
nance was  sallow,  and  at  once  informed 
tbe  experienced  eye  that  he  laboured 
under  organic  disease.    The  liver  was 
much  enlarged  and  indurated ;  he  was 
subject  to  severe  inflammatory  attacks 
in  it  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  which 
greatly  increased  his  debility,  and  fre- 
quently brought  him   into  immediate 
danger  ;  and  the  whole  «tf  bis  stale  was 
such  as  is  supposed  rarely  to  admit  of  a 
perfect  restpration    to     health,     llie 
temporary  attacks  were  relieved  by  lo- 
cal blood-letting  and  such  means  as  al- 
layed the  pain  and  quickly  restored  afreer 
secretion  of  bile ;  and  in  the  intervals 
he  was  desired  to  take  half  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  and  a  grain  of  the  extraet  of 
henbane,  three  times  a-day,  with  such 
medicines  as  allayed  tbe  tendency  to 
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fewer.  ^  The  most  nutritious  diet,  of 
easy  digestion^  which  his  state  admitted 
of,  was  enjoined,  and  he  was  desired  to 
be  In  the  open  air  as  much  as  he  could 
without  any  de^rree  of  fatij(ue  or  the 
risk  of  taking  cold ;  and,  as  his  strength 
ino  proved,  to  make  walking  his  prin- 
cipal exercise.  In  a  short  time  he  ex- 
perienced a  sensible  improvement  in  his 
health,  the  severity  of  the  in6aminatory 
attacks  abated,  and  in  the  space  of 
some  months  ceased  to  return.  He 
could  now  move  about  with  more  ease, 
althouffh  the  enlargemeut  of  the  liver 
was  atill  considerable ;  and,  after  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  he  was  not 
prevented  from  going  to  the  country, 
and  to  the  Continent,  to  which  his 
afiairs  called  him. 

His  recovery  gradually  advancing,  be 
repeatedly  thought  himself  well  enough, 
according  to  the  directions  I  had  given 
him,  to  permit  the  alterative  to  be  dis- 
continued, but  was  constantly  ol^Iigcd 
to  return  to  its  use,  in  consequence  of 
a  return  of  the  symptoms.  I  saw  him 
from  time  to  time,  without  finding  any 
reason  to  change  his  plan  of  treatment, 
assuring  him  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  means  of  cure  might  be  laid 
aside  without  a  return  of  the  disease, 
and  that  it  only  required  the  slight  re- 
mains of  his  disease  to  be  subdued,  and 
the  habit  of  health  maintained  by  the 
medicines  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
in  order  to  render  it  permanent  without 
their  aid.  It  was  now. six  or  eight 
months  from  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment,  and  hardly  any  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  could  be  perceived  j 
and  at  each  interval  at  which  1  saw  him 
the  improvement,  both  of  his  looks  and 
strength,  was  apparent.  I  still  advised 
him,  from  time  to  time,  to  try  how  far 
the  alterative  could  be  laid  aside,  but  to 
return  to  it  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
least  threatening  of  a  renewal  of  his 
symptoms. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years 
from  the  time  he  bad  begun  the  em- 
ployment of  it,  during  which  he  was 
uniformlv  recovering  both  his  strength 
and  healthy  appearance,  be  found  my 
prediction  verified.  He  no  longer  re- 
quired the  use  of  medicine.  All  en- 
largement of  the  liver  had  disappeared, 
^d  he  had  in  all  respects  regained  both 
^e  appearance  and  habits  of  health. 
He  returned  to  the  service,  but  not  to 
India;  and   although   three   or   four 


years  have  now  elapsed,  he  has  experi* 
enced  no  symptom  of  his  disease,  and 
has,  within  the  last  twelvemonth,  gone 
abroad  in  a  high  oflScial  situation. 

0/  tke  effect t  of  minute  dosee  of  Mer^ 
cHiy  in  acute  cotes, 
I  am  now  to  lay  before  the  reader 
such  observations  as  my  experience  has 
afforded  respecting  the  effects  of  minute 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  mer- 
cury in  acute  cases.  It  is  evident,  from 
what  has  been  sud,  that  they  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  the  more  active 
doses  of  this  medicine,  which  are 
often  employed  with  such  advan- 
tage in  their  early  stages,  with  a  view 
to  excite  the  torpid  liver,  relieve  its 
loaded  vessels,  and  cause  a  general  de- 
termination of  the  fluids  downwards, 
where,  from  the  excited  state  of  the 
circulation,  there  is  too  great  a  deter- 
mination to  the  head.  While  these  and 
other  means  of  great  and  immediate 
effect  are  to  any  considerable  degree 
necessary,  the  minute  doses  have  gene- 
rally no  sensible  operation,  and  there- 
fore no  place  ;  but  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  acute  diseases,  after  they  are  to  a 
certain  degree  mitigated,  the  symptoms 
are  prolonged  by  the  obstinacy  of  local 
affections,  which  have  either  produced, 
or  been  produced  by,  the  state  of 
general  excitement.  The  liver,  from 
its  extensive  sympathies,  often  shares 
in  the  original  cause;  and  still  more 
frequently  the  state  of  this  organ,  in- 
duced by  the  disease,  tends  to  prolong 
or  renew  it,  and  the  patient  thus  falls 
into  a  state  of  less  acute  but  obstinate 
suffering. 

The  cases  most  apt  to  degenerate  into 
such  a  state,  are  those  of  protracted 
fever  and  affections  of  the  organs  which 
most  sympathise  with  the  liver — parti- 
cularly the  brain  and  lungs.  Every  phy- 
sician must  have  met  with  cases  of  fever 
which  neither  subsided  as  usual,  nor 
were  followed,  as  happens  in  favourable 
cases,  by  a  good  appetite  and  a  more 
or  less  rapid  recovery  of  strength. 
Either  the  febrile  symptoms  continue 
to  recur,  or  the  patient  remains  languid 
and  dispirited,  and  what  are  called  the 
remains  of  the  disease,  hang  about  him. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  such  cases,  it 
will  be  found  that  more  or  less  perma- 
nent functional  disorder  of  the  liver  has 
been  established;  and  although,  from 
the  chronic  nature  of  this  affection,  it 
has  not  prevented  the  subsiding  of  the 
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more  urgent  syiDptoms,  it  aapports  a 
constant  tendency  to  their  renewal; 
and  where  it  is  not  sufficient  to  produce 
this  etFect,  it  frequently  prevents  the  re- 
covery of  the  appetite,  and  always  of 
the  strength  and  spirits. 

The  state  of  the  liver  can  only  be 
with  certainty  ascertained  by  an  exaiai- 
nation  of  the  regions  of  this  organ,  and 
of  the  duodenum,  where  some  tender- 
ness or  fulness  will  be  discovered,  if 
the  cause  which  impedes  tlie  recovery 
exists  in  the  liver,  which  it  will  be 
found  to  do  in  at  least  nineteen  such 
cases  out  of  twenty. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  all  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  a  debilitating  nature  are  out  of 
the  question;  but  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common tu  see  them  aggravated  by  the 
attempt  of  the  practitioner  to  restore 
the  strength  by  powerful  tonics,  by 
which  both  the  tendency  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  fever  and  the  oppression  and 
restlessness  are  increased ;  and  I  have 
seen  many  such  instances,  in  which  the 
patient,  guided  by  the  effects  of  these 
means,  has  refused  to  pursue  them.  In 
the  most  favourable  cases  they  tend 
only  to  support  the  patient  under  his 
disease,  not  to  relieve  it,  and,  if  their 
cti'ects  on  the  liver  be  not  counteracted  by 
the  efforts  of  the  constitution  itself, 
never  fail  eventually  to  increase  the 
mischief.  The  only  effectual  means 
are  those  which  restore  this  organ, 
which  is  only  to  be  here  attempted  by 
such  as  suit  the  debilitated  state  of  the 
patient. 

in  many  instances  it  may  be  effected 
by  a  few  grains  of  the  blue  pill,  taken 
every  second  night,  and  gently  carried 
o^'  by  the  bowels  on  the  succeeding 
rooming,  combined  with  means  which 
prevent  the  return  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  such  stimulants  as  the  patient 
can  bear  without  any  tendency  of  this 
kind,  or  any  increase  of  the  restless- 
ness and  oppression.  In  the  more  ob- 
stinate cases  such  means  fail ;  and  then 
I  know  of  none  which  will  succeed  ex- 
cept  the  substitution  of  the  minute  and 
frequently  repeated,  for  the  occasional 
larger  mercurial  doses,  combined  with 
the  other  mtans  just  mentioned,  and 
regulated  on  the  principles  I  have  ex- 
plained. The  existence  of  such  a  case 
as  that  I  am  describing  is,  i  believe, 
always  the  effect  of  the  state  of  the 
liver  having  been  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  and  the  frequency 


of  such  cases  points  oii(  ia  a  striking 
manner  the  necessity  of  aUeadioi;  to 
the  state  of  this  organ  in  all  diseases  of 
prolonged  excitement— a  neeeiaity  still 
more  strikingly  exemplified  by  what  f 
am  about  to  say  of  those  cases  in  wbkii 
such  excitement  is  supported  by  a  local 
cause. 

As  the  blood  is  returned  from  tlie 
brain  by  canals  which  cannot  partake 
of  the  generally  increased  exateiDfat 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  such  ex- 
citement  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  an  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  this  organ,  which,  withia 
certain  limits  for  the  liuie  increasing  iu 
powers,  appears  to  be  a  provision  sf 
Nature,  for  bestowing  on  us  jnneater 
than  usual  nervous  energy  at  the  tisses 
it  is  most  called  for,  as  under  the  uii- 
pressiun  of  the  exciting  passions,  or  la 
running,  wrestling,  &c.  Hence  in  all 
diseases  of  increased  excitenieot  more 
or  less  tendency  to  accumulation  (^ 
blood  in  the  head  is  a  constant  atten- 
dant. To  this  we  must  refer  the  pain, 
and  many  other  affections  of  the  head, 
which  are  so  apt  to  attend  fever. 

The  tendency  to  these  sobsides, 
of  course,  as  the  excitement  of  the 
sanguiferous  system  abates,  unless  the 
brain  or  its  vessels  have  sustained  smne 
more  permanent  injury  during  the  period 
of  excitement.  It  seems  frequently  to 
happen,  however,  especially  v^hen  the 
excitement  is  severe  and  long  coodaved. 
that  even  where  the  due  action  of  the 
brain  itself  is  restoreil,  the  organs, 
which  most  sympathise  %vith  it,  soffer 
more  permanent  derangement  of  func- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  in  this  way,  as  well 
as  from  their  vessels  partaking  of  the 
state  of  general  excitement,  that  varioos 
local  derangements  arise  in  fever,  affect- 
ing the  parts  wluch  happen  to  be  most 
liable  to  disease. 

No  organ  is  so  liable  to  suffer  in  this 
way  as  the  liver,  and  in  some  climates 
this  liabpity  is  so  great,  that  its  affec- 
tions become  the  leading  feature  in 
almost  all  febrile  diseases ;  and  even  in 
such  climates  as  our  own,  fonctioDsI 
derangement  of  this  organ  is  the  most 
frequent  of  all  the  local  affections  arhidi 
supervene  in  fever.  Such  appears  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  cases  1  have  just  refer- 
red to,  the  hepatic  affection  remunin^ 
after  the  fever  has  subsided. 
'  It  is  when  it  becomes  evident  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  and  when  it  dues 
so,  it  always  aggravates  and  prolongs  it, 
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aod  bas  resisted  occasionftl  active  doses 
of  mercury;  that  I  have  found  the  mi- 
nute doses  of  this  oiedicioe,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  usual  means,  so  beneficial. 
The  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  and 
a  more  favourable  course  of  the  whole 
disease,  may,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  with  confidence  expected  from  them, 
particularly  ivhen  combined  ivith  local 
measures  in  the  neighbourho^id  of  the 
liver ;  and  I  have  never  seen  an  instance 
in  which  they  in  any  degree  tended  to 
increase  the  febrile  symptoms.  By  their 
means,  with  or  without  the  continued 
aid  of  occasional  more  active  mercurial 
closes,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
hepatic  affection  may  always  be  con- 
trolled and  brought  to  terminate  with 
the  fever ;  so  that  such  cases  become  as 
inanageat)le,  and  as  little  liable  to  leave 
remains  behind  them,  as  when  no  he- 
patic affection  has  attended. 

In  acute  cases,  I  generally  give  the 
mercurial  every  six  instead  of  eight 
liours.  In  these,  especially  where 
the  excitement  is  still  considerable,  it 
rarely  shews  any  tendency  to  affect  the 
luouth,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  very 
rarely  to  produce  any'degree  of  the  se- 
dative effect  to  which,  in  consequence 
(>f  the  more  powerful  impression  of 
the  disease,  the  constitution  is  for  the 
time  very  little  liable.  It  very  seldom, 
indeed,  produces  any  sensible  effect  but 
that  of  a  gradual  mitigation  of  the 
»yinptoms. 

Towards  the  decline  of  fever,  where 
such  an  affection  of  the  liver  has  super- 
vened, the  fever  often  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  this  cause  alone ;  and  even  in 
cases  where  it  has  proved  most  obsti- 
iiate^  will  immediately  begin  to  abate 
41)1  the  system  being  brought  gently  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  alterative. 

There  is  another  class  of  acute  dis- 
eases in  .which  the  minute  mercurial 
doses  are  of  great  use ;— •]  allude  to  acute 
inflammation  of  the  liver  itself,  or  of 
those  organs  which  most  sympathise 
with  it — particularly  the  brain  and 
lungs. 

Their  benefit  in  acute  hepatiiis  is  not 
confined  to  the  more  advanced  stages ; 
they  are  of  essential  use  as  soon  as  the 
canal  is  effectually  cleared  by  more  pow- 
erful mercurials,  combined  with  proper 
ptirgati%*es.  When  larger  doses  are 
given  with  any  other  view  than  the  eva- 
cuations they  occasion,  tbey  tend  to  in- 
crease the  inflammatory  symptoms ; 
yet,  in  this  case,  the  constitutional  as 


well  as  the  local  effects  of  the  mercurial 
are  required,  and  by  the  minute  doses 
it  is  obtained,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
without  any  tendency  of  this  kind  even 
in  the  most  inflammatory  cases. 

When  the  affection  of  the  liver  is 
secondary,  the  local  operation  of  the 
larger  doses  is  often  sufficient  to  restore 
its  function.  It  is  only  when  it  degene- 
rates more  or  less  into  a  chronic  state 
that  the  constitutional  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine is  required ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us,  we  want  all  the  aids  which  the  great 
influence  of  mercury  on  the  part  here 
primarily  affe'Jted  is  capable  of  afford- 
mg ;  ana  this  is  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause the  disease  is  apt  to  assume  more 
or  less  of  a  chronic  form,  and  become 
more  obstinate  in  proportion  as  it  does 
so ;  the  speedy  relief  of  which  will  de- 
pend on  tne  degree  in  which  the  system 
IS  prepared  to  meet  it.  We  have  seen 
in  the  last  case,  detailed  above,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  system  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  minute  doses, 
the  attacks  of  hepatitis  which  threatened 
the  patient's  life  declined,  and  at  length 
were  wholly  prevented. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  .the 
function  of  the  liver  is  always  more  or 
less  affected,  and  this  orj^an  not  unfre- 
quently  partakes  of  the  mflammation  ; 
and  as  its  affection  has  its  cause  in  the 
powerful  sympathy  which  exists  between 
'these  organs,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence 
the  original  disease.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  the  state  of 
the  liver  always  demands  attention^it 
often  the  means  of  supporting  and  re- 
newing the  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  former  organ;  and  when,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  habitual  derangement 
of  function  in  the  liver  has  been  orif>i- 
nally  the  means  of  determining  the  m- 
flammation  to  the  brain,  the  treatment 
of  the  hepatic  affection,  after  the  more 
severe  inflammatory  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved by  proper  evacuations,  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  part  of  the 
means  of  cure. 

We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the 
effects  on  the  brain  of  continued  irrita- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs  in  the  inter- 
nal water  of  the  head  in  children,  which, 
in  nineteen  cases  in  twenty— I  may  say, 
indeed,  in  all  which  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  mechanical  injury  of  the 
brain — ^arises  from  this  cause,  and  which, 
without  the  aid  of  mercury,  may,  even 
in  its  earlier  stages,  be  regarded  as  very 
nearly  an  incurable  disease,  so  unsac- 
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ceufulare  aU  oar  other  means  with- 
out it. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  effects  of 
mercury  io  children.  In  them,  calomel 
is  generally  its  best  preparation,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  minute  doses 
has  much  less  sanative  effect  in  them 
than  in  adults.  The  same  principle, 
however,  holds  in  the  treatment  of  their 
diseases.  Except  where  they  require 
the  immediate  and  powerful  effects  of 
the  medicine,  comparatively  small 
doses  at  comparatively  short  intervals  is 
the  moat  effectual  mode  of  employing 
it.  I  have  found  half  a  grain  of  calo- 
mel, given  at  the  interval  of  eight  or 
twelve  hours  in  the  more  urgent,  and 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
less  urgent  cases,  combined  ivith  more 
or  less  rhubarb,  or  some  other  cathar- 
tic, according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
the  best  alterative  in  them  ;  for  here  it 
should  always  be  made  to  act  more  or 
less  as  a  purgative.  Its  local  operation 
seems  to  be  that  which  best  suits  the 
constitution  of  children. 

Advantage  is  rarely  obtained,  but 
often  great  distress  and  even  danger, 
from  the  mercury  affecting  the  mouth, 
particularly  in  very  young  children, 
which  every  practitioner  knows  is,  for- 
tunately, very  little  apt  to  happen. 
Whether  given  in  large  or  small  doses, 
it  must  be  given  as  a  purgative  only, 
except  in  a  very  few  acute  cases  where 
life  is  immediately  threatened,  and  the 
immediate  and  most  powerful  effect  of 
the  medicine  is  required ;  and  even  here 
the  bowels  must  be  kept  in  the  most 
open  state,  which  the  lart^e  doses,  some- 
times necessary  even  at  short  intervals, 
seldqm  fail  to  do.  This  practice,  which 
is,  1  believe,  often  carried  farther  than 
is  either  necessary  or  proper,  is  in  ge- 
neral borne  far  better  than  we  should  A 
priori  expect.  The  free  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  bowels  of  children,  seems 
both  to  defend  them  against  the  irrita- 
tibn  of  the  calomel,  and  to  prevent  its 
absorption. 

In  the  less  acute  cases,  it  is  sur- 
prising from  what  states  infants  may 
be  restored  by  the  alterative  use  of 
calomel,  given  in  the  way  just  men- 
tioned. When  the  skin  has  become  yel- 
low and  shrivelled,  and  hung  loosely 
round  the  emaciated  limbs,  in  which 
there  remained  scarce  a  trace  of  muscle, 
the  wrinkled  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  extreme  old  age— a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  worst  stage  of 


certain  chronic  diteaiei   of 
while  the  distended  and  in  tawokj  parts 
indurated  abdomen  has  appeared  to  hare 
drawn  to  itself  almost  all  the  remainii^ 
substance  of  the  enfeebled  frame,  ihe 
change  effected  by  such  meana  in  a  fa- 
vourable habit — tor  we  cannot  alvayi 
expect  such  a  result— haa  aurpriaed  all 
who  witnessed  it.    As  the  abdomen  de- 
creased and  became  of  a  natural  soft- 
ness, the  limbs  have  become  plamp,  aad 
the  countenance  of  a  healthy  colour  aad 
natural  expression. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  ia- 
fluence  of  the  brain  in  the  vital  foac- 
tions,  and  consequently  the  infioeace 
of  their  organs  on  it,  and  from  what 
was  observed  above  reapectiog  hi 
chronic  inflammatory  affections,  the 
reader  will  perceive  how  essential 
the  employment  of  mercury,  nven  in 
the  way  adapted  to  the  state  of  Uie  case* 
and  particularly  that  of  the  atteodiog 
hepatic  affection,  is  in  all  long-cootino- 
ed  diseases  of  this  organ.  Some  afiec- 
tion  of  the  liver  always  attends  in  sock 
cases,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  seea 
happens  in  stomach  affections,  evea 
where  the  state  uf  this  organ  has  bad  oo 
share  in  producing  that  of  the  braia, 
the  latter  is  both  supported  and  9^- 
gravated  by  it,  so  that  the  care  of  the 
sympathetic  not  only  becomes  essential 
to  that  of  the  original  disease,  bat  oftea 
the  most  important  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  symp^- 
thies  of  the  liver,  many  of  the  fore^ 
ing  observations  apply  to  a  great  variety 
of  other  cases.  It  would  swell  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  too  great  a  size,  were!  lo 
attempt  even  cursorily  to  consider  all; 
I  shall  therefore  close  it  with  a  few,  sad 
but  a  few,  observations  on  affections  of 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

Next  to  the  brain,  there  is  ao  orgaa 
which  so  powerfully  sympathises  with  rhe 
liver  as  thelungs.  Itisnowabovefive-and- 
twenty  years  since  1  first,  in  my  TrM- 
tise  on  Symptomatie  Fevert,  endeavour- 
ed to  disiinguish  that  species  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption  which  arises  fraia 
affections  of  the  liver,  and  to  point  oat 
its  appropriate  treatment.  A  few  yean 
afterwards  I  presented  to  the  Medico- 
Chlrurgical  Society  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  in  their  Trans- 
actions, and  which  about  ten  ^ars  ago 
was  re-published  In  my  TremUst  oa  In- 
digestion; and  in  a  Treatue  4m  Orytmie 
Inteatet,  published  in  1890^  I  have  en- 
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red  into  Iberabject  more  genenlly, 
id  pointed  oot  oCber  affiectiouB  of  the 
in^s  which  often  have  the  tame  origin. 
Although  It  is  much  less  common  for 
isease  to  spread  from  the  lungs  to  the 
ver  than  vice  versA,  yet  this  not  nnfre- 
ueotly  happens,  and  the  affection  of  the 
ver  then  re-acting  on  the  lungs,  nefer 
%\\s  to  add  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  ori- 
inal  affection,  and  to  increase  its  ten- 
ency  to  return ;  so  that,  as  we  have 
een  with  respect  to  the  stomach  and 
»niin»  the  treatment  of  the  sympathe- 
Ic  affection,  in  protracted  cases,  some- 
inies  becomes  the  most  essential,  reco- 
rery  being  prevented  by  it  alone ;  for, 
Tom  the  various  causes  which  have  been 
zientioned,  wherever  affections  of  the 
liver  supervene,  they  are  apt  to  become 
the  roost  obstinate  part  of  the  disease. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  also 
decline  further  to  enter,  the  present  pa- 
per having  already  extended  beyond  the 
limits   J  had  assigned  to  it;   I  shall, 
iJberefore,  only  observe,  that  it  affords 
many  proofs  illustrating  ^hat  has  been 
said  of  the  state  of  the  liver  in  diseases 
which,  at  first  view,  appear  to  have 
little  relation  to  it.    The  liver  being, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  organ  of  little  sen- 
sil>ility,  and  on  the  other  of  the  roost 
extensive  sympathies,  the  reader  will 
easilv  perceive  how  readiljr*  in  compli- 
cated cases,  it  may  essentially  influence 
the  disease,  and  yet  escape  the  attention 
of  a  practitioner  who  is  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  its  peculiarities.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, whether  primarily  or  seconda- 
rily, the  medicine  which  so  powerfully 
controls  it  forms  a  more  or  less  essentia 
part  of  the  treatment,  not  only  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  speedy  or  protracted 
lecovery,  but  often  to  the  favourable 
or  fatal  termination. 

The  sympathy  of  the  heart  with  the 
stomach  is  greater  than  with  the  liver, 
as  many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
evince ;  hut  such  is  the  immediate  sym- 
pathy of  the  stomach  and  liver,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  heart  is  almost  as  much 
influeoced  by  the  state  of  the  latter  as 
if  its  sympathy  with  this  organ  were 
more  direct ;  and  as  we  have  no  means 
of  restoring  habitual  debility  of  the 
stomach  without  restoring  the  function 
of  tbe  liver,  the  treatment  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  in  protracted  fanetional 
disease  of  the  heart  as  if  it  more  im- 
mediately depended  on  the  state  of  that 
organ. 


It  is  of  the  llrst  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  heart  to 
inquire  how  far  its  organic  diseases  can 
be  traced  to  long-continued  functional 
derangement,  and  what  share  affections 
of  the  digestive  organs  have  in  support- 
tog  that  derangement.  These  questioiN 
I  nave  considered  in  a  treatise  jnst  men- 
tioned, to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 
Much  of  what  is  there  said  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  Hobson, 
of  Mary-le-bone  Street,  a  well-known 
and  highly  respected  member  of  our  pro- 
fession, related  bv  himself  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  journal  for  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  page  79,  This  case  is  equally 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  sympathy  in 
determining  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
and  that  of  the  minute  and  frequently 
repeated  doses  of  mercury  in  control 
lint;  them. 

Mr.  Hobson  had  for  thirty-four  years 
laboured  under  svmptoms  of  diseased 
heart,  to  which  all  the  powers  of  bis 
constitution  were  yielding.  He  had  be- 
come pale  and  cedematous,  with  habito- 
ally  oppressed  breathing,  which  in  a 
great  degree  incapacitated  him  for  all 
active  duties,  and  rendered  him  subject 
to  frequent'  attacks  that  immediately 
threatened  his  life.  Being  a  medical 
practitioner  of  the  metropolis,  he  of 
course  had  the  advice  of  many,  and  those 
the  most  skilful,  and  was  regarded  by  all  aa 
labouring  under  confirmed  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  so  that  no  attempt  was 
made  but  with  a  view  to  present  relief, 
and  he  had  not  for  some  years  left  hit 
house  without  his  name  and  address  in 
his  hat,  fearing  that  he  might  not  return 
alive.  1  was  led  from  many  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  severity 
and  long-continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
to  regara  the  affection  of  the  heart  aa 
chiefly  sympathetic.  The  function  of 
the  liver  was  always  more  or  less,  and 
occasionally,  mucn  disordered ;  and  se- 
veral of  the  symptoms  led  me  to  believe 
that  if  organic  disease  of  the  heart  did 
exist,  it  was  not  in  sufficient  extent  to 
cause  the  effects  I  witnessed. 

For  many  months  he  steadily  pursued 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  laid 
before  the  reader,  taking  half  a  grain  of 
blue  pill  three  times  a-day,  combined 
with  such  other  means  as  tended  to  re- 
store the  digestive  organs,  and  relieve 
the  occasional  more  severe  attacks. 
This  plan  had  not  been  continued  for 
nuny  weeks  before  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment appeared,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
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twelvemonth  I  had  the  satbfaction  to 
see  him  relieved  from  every  symptom 
of  diseased  heart.  His  colour  became 
healthy;  the  dropsical  swellings  leffc 
bim>  and  he  was  restored  both  to  the 
appearance  and  functions  of  health.  He 
was  so  impressed  with  the  plan  of  treat- 
ment which  had  been  pursued  that  he 
pulilished  the  account  of  bis  case  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  and  which, 
as  be  was  in  every  respect  so  well  quali- 
fied, will  make  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  reader  than  any  account  of  it  I  could 
give. 

I  could  mention  ^veral  similar  cases, 
tboui(h  of  less  continuance,  in  one  of 
which  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  were  quite  as  strongly 
marked,  and  which,  after  a  continuance 
of  many  years,  yielded  as  perfectly  to 
the  same  means. 

Enough  has  now  I>een  said  to  illus- 
trate the  two  great  objects  1  had  in  view 
in  the  present. paper.  The  extensive  in- 
fluence of  sympathy  in  the  phenomena, 
and  consequently  the  necessity  of  never 
losing  sight  of  it  in  the  treatment.of  dis- 
eases ;  and  the  power  of  mercury  inr  in- 
fluencing their  progress,  arising  from  its 
influence  on  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
sanguiferous  and  nervous  systems,  on 
which  the  functions  of  life  immediately 
depend,  and  its  controlling  the  affec- 
tions of  the  organ  whose  sympathies  are 
at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
powerful. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew, 
that  on  the  power  of  sympathy  the 
phenomena  of  general  diseases  wholly 
depend  $  and  all  internal  local  diseases 
may  be  so  similated  by  their  correspond- 
ing sympathetic  affections,  that  there 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
them — a  difficulty  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  constant  tendency  of  the  sympa- 
thetic to  change  into  the  real  disease, 
which  frequently,  in  regulating  the 
treatment  of  the  different  stages,  ren- 
ders morbid  dissection  itself,  in  general 
our  surest  guide,  fallacious. 

The  effects  of  sympathy,  which  under 
all  circumstances  b  constantly  operat- 
ing in  our  frame,  have  never  been  disre- 
garded by  physicians ;  and  the  powers  of 
mercury  have  in  many  respects  been 
well  understood  by  them.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove,  however,  that  the  for- 
mer have  not  sufficiently  commanded 
their  attention,  nor  have  they  sufficiently 
investigated  the  latter. 


Even  in  the  presoit  state  €^  medidar 
in  this  country,  one  of  the  most  freonear 
and  fatal  errors  is  the  treatment  of  the 
sympathetic,  which  in  a  gremt  profwr- 
tion  of  cases  becomes  the  most  prosi- 
nent,  disease,  withont  the  neoeasary  ss- 
tention  to  the  original  affection  ,  obscored. 
but  not  removed  by  it ;  for  it  is  io  vab 
to  attempt  to  obviate  a  conseqiie»^»  U 
the  cause  be  still  allowed  to  operaie,  z 
far  less  degree  of  whicb  will  support 
than  that  which  originally  caiued  the 
train  of  symptoms  to  which   the  aiciei>' 
tion  of  the  practitioner  ia  too  often  an* 
fortunately  confined. 

The  principles  on  which  memry 
operates  have,  as  far  as  I  am  capabk  i 
judging,  been  in  several  respects  miso- 
derstood,  and  consequently  the  meas» 
by  which  we  may  as  much  as  posnliJe 
obtain  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad 
effects  of  this  medicine,  in  several  aayi 
mistaken.  The  attaimnent  of  these  ob- 
jects the  reader  must  have  perceived,  iff 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  hm 
along  with  me,  in  a  great  measoie  de- 
pends on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, however  well  the  operatiofl  of 
mercury  may  be  understood,  its  correct 
application  is  impossible. 

No  practitioner  can   avoid   seeiiig, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  bcae- 
ficial  effects  of  this  medicine,  employed, 
either  as  an  active  and  present^  or  as  sa 
eventual    and    more    slowly  operatuig 
means  of  cure.    These  are  often  appa- 
rent to  the  least  observant,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish all  the  cases  adapted  to  its  eai- 
ployment,  and  to  regulate  it  in  the  msst 
beneficial  manner,  require  a  moreextes- 
sive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease, 
and  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  tliaa  at 
first  view  appears.    No  one  can  be  mere 
sensible  than  myself  how  much  reflsaios 
to  be  done  in  these  subjects.    Ail  I  hate 
attempted  is  to  give  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  relating  to  then,  and 
point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
profier  mode  of  investigating  them ;  and 
particularly  to  press  on  the  reader  that 
while  our  attention  is  confined  to  tbe 
more  prominent  symptoms  of  disesK, 
and  the  more  immediate  effects  of  tlw 
medicine ;  we  may  do  much  mischief  by 
so  active  a  means,'and  we  shall  ceitdaly 
lose  much  of  the  adrantagea  It  is  cspa* 
ble  of  bestowmg. 

Cavendith-Sqaare, 
Feb.  1882. 
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COMPARATIVE    MORTALITY  OF 
THE  DISEASES  OF  LONDON*. 

From  tbe  repeated  oppoiiunities  which 
we  have  taken  of  late  to  call  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  subject  of 
medical  statistics,  it  will  be  judged  (and 
judged  rightly)  that  tbe  importance  is 
not  small  which  we  are  inclined  to  at- 
tach to  this — we  have  no  doubt  to  many 
of  our  readers — both  novel  and  interest- 
ing branch  of  knowledge.  In  truth, 
the  valne  of  the  species  of  information 
which  it  affords  has  long  been  most 
egregiously  slighted.  Century  after 
century  has  been  passing  away— theo- 
ries and  systems  have  been  rising  and 
setting— and  tbe  conjectural  nature  of 
medicine,  with  its  almost  entire  depen- 
dence on  experimental  research,  has 
been  pretty  generally  admitted ;  yet,  of 
the  advantages  about  which,  with  re- 
gard to  final  results,  statistics  alone 
can  supply  them  with  solid  informa- 
tion, medical  theorists  have  in  very  few 
instances  condescended  to  avail  them- 
selves. The  materials,  it  is  true,  have 
long  been  lying  in  an  almost  unmanage- 
able condition;  but  this  excuse  will 
hardly  serve  their  turn  in  future.  The 
volume,  of  which  we  have  given  the 
title  below,  contains  a  treasure  of  in- 


•  Mortality  of  tbe  Metropolis.  A  lUtlstlcai 
Tiew  of  tbe  number  of  persons  reported  to  bave 
died  of  each  of  more  than  lOO  kinds  of  diseases 
and  cssualUes,  withiu  tbe  Bills  of  Mortality,  In 
fS£°  o'  the  two  bundred  and  four  years,  1629. 
1831,  shewing  the  proportion  reported  to  have 
died  in  each  of  thirteen  gradations  of  asea  la 
each  of  tbe  105  years,  i:%.I88l.  and  the  total 
number  burled  In  each  parish  within  the  bills  of 
moTlality,  In  each  of  the  176  years,  1657-1881. 
Accompanied  with  a  variety  of  Statistical  Ac- 
counls,  Ac.  Ac.  By  J.  Marshall,  Esq.  4to. 
TreuttcU,  Wurta,  and  BichUr. 


struction  luminously  disposed,  and 
which,  if  rightly  used,  may,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  have  a  beneliciai  in- 
fluence in  remedying  the  diseases  of  the 
nation.  Need  we  add,  that  tbe  sense 
in  which  we  would  be  understood  to 
speaks  is  one  totally  devoid  of  ail  me- 
taphor ? 

There  is  an  obvious  and  curious  sub« 
ject  on  which  the  work  before  us  could, 
we  are  sure,  throw  much  light,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted to  elucidate  it  before— owing 
to  tbe  want,  no  doubt,  of  such  data  as 
Mr.  Marshall's  volume  now  so  compen- 
diously supplies :  we  allude  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative merits  of  the  systems  of  practice 
which  have  prevailed  in  this  metropolis 
within  the  last  two  bundred  years.  To 
this  topic  we  may,  on  some  future  oc- 
casion, probably  revert;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  prefer  to  confine  onrselves,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  facts  which  arrest  our  attejition 
in  turning  over  Mr.  Marshall's  pages. 

With  the  history  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, our  readers  must  be  all  familiar  ,- 
we  shall  therefore  merely  remind  them 
that,  at  the  first  registering  of  those 
documents  with  any  sort  of  regularity, 
which  was  about  the  year  1603,  they 
merely  consisted  of  lists  of  christenings 
and  burials ;  but  in  1629  they  assumed  a 
very  superior  degree  of  importance, 
containing,  in  addition,  the  fatal  dis- 
eases and  casualties  of  the  metropo- 
lis, and  being  returned  ever  since, 
in  that  form,  weekly,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
With  such  a  high  destiny,  the  bills 
ought ^  as  Mr.  Marshall  justly  observes, 
to  be  at  least  respectable ;  and  we  are 
ready  to  go  all  the  way  with  him  in  ex- 
pressing acertaindegreeof  veneration  for 
the  worshipful  company  of  parish  clerks 
—the  ancient  fraternity  of  St.  Nicholas  ; 
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but  our  gallantry,  we  confess  it,  will  not  mthout.    Now,  of  thn  portion  of  Up- 
bear ns  out  in  tenderioff  an  eqnAl  de-  don,  tbe  return  of  the 
grtt  of  attachment  to  the  **  old  ladies"  Population  in  1631  was  190,17$ 

who  perform  the  function  of  fMircAerf :  1^00    ...    CO6310 

there  we  leave  Mr.  M.  to  enact  the  And  it  will  be  useful  to  state  futte* 

chanapion  alone.    Seriously,  however,  that  the 

wc  cannot  consent,  from  all  we  ha?e  Population  in  I801  wns  364.596 

heard  of  those  old  anfi^els  of  the  dead,  '"**'       jq^j^    'y^  61 6*698 

even  when  understood  to  be  on  their  lasi    ...    76iis48 

best  behaviour,  to  liken  them,  as  the  The  first  thing  now  th^t  we  thiD  a^ 

above  gentleman  does,    to  the  saget-  ticeisthe  deaths  in '*child.bed."  The aa- 

fimnut  of  our  continental  neighbours ;  nwal  average  of  this  mortalitv.  dnrias 

though  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  al-  what  Mr.  M.  calls  the  first  period  of  kl^ 

low  that  in  the  supposed  humble,  if  not  displayrr-that  is  to  say,from  1^9  to  10 

.  disreputable,  nature  of  their  employ-  —was  234;  during  the  foar»b  or  last  pt^ 

ment,  those  searchers  of  the  metropo-  riod  (1790.1831,)  ii  was  but  201.    C<»- 

lis  have  been  quite  as  good  as  could  well  gidered  with  reference  to  the  popokcloa 

have  been  expected.    Were  these  func-  in  these  respective  periods,  tbe  decrease 

tionaries,  indeed,   better  qualified  for  of  the  mortality  is  remarkable— «i4, 

their  office-and,  in  short,  could  the  no  doubt,  highly  creditable  to  tbe  m- 

returns  which  constitute  the  bills  be  proved    resources     of  the    obatetfkal 

vouched  for  as  accurate  and  scientific—*  branch  of  our  art. 

wp  should  undoubtedly  possess  a  body  The  numliers  of  children  ent  off  bv 

of   focts  the  most   valuable,  perhaps,  «'  teething,"— about  fonrtaen  or  fifteen 

ever  submitted  to  the  public  attention,  hundred  annually,  on  an  average,  fn» 

Perfection  of  this  sort,  however,  we  about  the  year  1636  to  1762^b  aba 

have  yet  unfortunately  to  seek.  ^ery   remarkable;    especially  aa  cos- 

In  comparing  the  respective  morta-  tnisted  with    the   gradual   <fiminatioa 

lity  of  different  periods,  it  u  obvious  since  the  latter  period,— for  many  yean 

that  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  popu-  back,  the  annual  mortality  not  arenf- 

lation  of  the  metropolis  at  thoseperiods ;  ing  above  three  or  four  hundred, 

but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  popu-  «  lUckets'  also,  we  observe,  haie 

lation    returns    cannot   be   depended  graduaUy  become  almost  totally  extiact, 

upon  as  possessing  any  commendable  after  having  prevailed  to  a  very  extra- 

degree  of  accuracy  until  so  late  as  1801 ;  ordinary  degree ;  at  one  time  (bctwwa 

so  sloiv,  even  with  a  strong  political  mo-  1647  and  1716)  there  being  r«guJarlf 

tive,  has  the  nation  been  in  adopting  the  get  down  four  or  five  hundred  deatb 

advantages  of  statistical  research.  In  the  from  this  complaint  alone  aonoaUy. 

absence,  however,  of  more  exact  returns,  "Convulsions"  are  still  very  fatal; 

we  are  not  without  occasional  resources,  though,  since  1/40,   the   deaths  fnm 

of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves.    The  this  source  have  diminished  in  tbel»lb 

reader  will  recollect  that,. in  the  few  from  8600  to  about  2500,  at  which  they 

short  remarks  which  follow,  we  speak  stand  for  the  last  few  years, 

of  that   part  only  of  the  metropolis  The  diseases  populariy  classed  under 

which  is  within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  the  head  of  cough,  hoopiog-coogh,  and 

and  this  includes  (and  has  Included,  we  croup,  have  had  a  most  determined  rale 

believe,  since  1629)   123  parishes— 97  of  progress  since  1790.    «•  Group'*  is 

within  the  walls  of  tbe  city,  and  26  not  returned  tUl  1793,  wbon  there  were 
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twelve  fatal  cases  of  it  reported ;  and 
the  same  year  there  were  352  fatal  cases 
of    cough   and  hooping-cough.    Now 
let  us  observe  the  increase  at  the  present 
period :  the  deaths  from  croup  in  the 
year  1830,  were  126 ;  and  the  CMes  of 
cough  and  hooping-coogh,  terminating 
fatally,  were  stated  to  be,  last  year,  1 738 1 
With  regard  to  hydrocephalus,  we 
fear  there  cannot  be  much  confidence 
reposed  in  the  inferences  which  might  • 
otherwise  be  drawn  from  these  bills; 
but  it  is  classed  very  variously  up  to 
the  year  1790,  under  the  titles  of  head- 
ntold'Shot,  or  mold-thot  head,  and  water 
in  the  head.    From  1715  to  1752,  the 
mortality  increased  from  about  25  an- 
nually to  150;    it  then  gradually  di- 
minished to  about  50  annually,  at  which 
rate  it  stood  in  1790 ;  and  siuce  tlie  latter 
year  it  has  been  gaining  ground  rather 
alarmingly — for    the    last   few   years 
ranging  generally  at  about  800  per  an- 
num. 

*'  Consumption"  is  too  much  mixed 
up  with  asthma  and  "  phthisis"  in  these 
tables,  at  certain  periods  (for  instance, 
from  1690  to  1 700,  and  from  1729  to 
1739),  to  leave  us  as  unembarassed,  as  we 
should  wish,  in  our  inferences.  Prior 
to  1690,  asthma,  it  is  remarkable,  does 
not  seem  to  be  taken  into  account. 
But  there  is  something,  certainly,  very 
singular  in  the  returns  of  consumption 
for  the  last  hundred  years:  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  year  within  that  period 
in  which  the  number  of  deaths  does  not 
stand  ai  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand. The  report,  however,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  looked  upon  as  unfa- 
vourable, seeing  the  great  increase  of 
popalation  (more  than  double)  within 
the  bills,  during  the  period  just  men- 
tioned, and  if  we  bear  in  mind  also 
that  this,  if  any,  is  our  peculiarly  en- 
demic malady. 

From  1629  to  1710  the  small-pox  and 
measles  seem  to  have  been  as  remarka- 
ble for  their  TariablencM,  as  some  other 


diseases  for  their  nnifonnity.  Sub-  . 
sequent  to  the  introduction  of  inocula- 
Uon,  it  dearly  appears  that  the  small* 
pox  became  far  more  virulent  and 
extended  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  a  seriously-increased  rate  of  morta^^ 
lity  continued  from  it,  up  to  the  time 
that  the  vaccine  came  into  use ;  since 
then  it  has  gradually  abated.  In  179$ 
we  find  3,500  deaths  from  small-pox 
recorded.  The  annual  mortality  now, 
from  this  disease,  is  about  five  or  six 
hundred.  But  with  respect  to  measles, 
it  is  a  fact  that  deserves  our  best  atten« 
tion,  that  the  mortality  from  the  dis- 
ease, which  continued  exceedingly  va- 
riable and  moderate  down  to  1800,  since 
then  has  become  greatly  increased  and 
confirmed  in  its  virulence.  In  1801  the 
deaths  from  measles  were  reported  at 
136  ;  in  1831  they  were  750. 

Deaths  from  "  fever"  have  been  very 
gradually  and  considerably  diminishing 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century :  in 
1750  they  were  4,294;  in  1800  they 
were  2,713;  and  last  year  they  only 
amounted  to  965. 

"  Dropsy''  appears  to  have  progres- 
sively increased  from  1629  down  to 
1750,  subsequent  to  which  date  It  seems 
to  have  somewhat  abated  ;  but  it  mani- 
fests a  tendency  to  increase  again  since 
1810.  In  the  latter  year  the  deaths  were 
rated  at  778  ;  they  were  returned  last 
year,  after  a  gradual  increase  during  the 
intermediate  period,  at  1,108.  And  we 
deem  it  worth  noticing,  too,  that  the 
deaths  from  "  palsy"  are  becoming  gra- 
dually more  frequent  since  about  the 
year  1790;  they  were  then  stated  to  be 
80 ;  they  wer^  last  year  246.  This 
would  lead  to  some  important  consi- 
derations ;  but  we  have  been  carried 
somewhat  farther  than  we  intended,  and 
must  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

It  is  needless,  we  think,  to  add  many 
words  on  the  very  interesting  and  useful 
nature  of  the  researches  into  which  we 
have  been  examining.    To  ill  who  de- 
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light  in  enlarged  vie^vs  of  the  objects 
aboat  which  the  profesfiion  is  coofcK 
sant,  ^e  are  sure  this  work  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's will  afford  great  Satisfaction'; 
and  we  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press onr  hope,  that  the  example  which 
is  here  set  by  that  clever  statistical 
writer  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  ac- 
curate returns  such  as  he  recommends, 
and  of  which  he  has,  in  the  work  before 
us,  supplied  us  with  the  properest  forms, 
be  kept  but  for  a  few  years  henceforth, 
medicine,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  roost 
signally  aided  in  its  protection  of  the 
public  health,  while  it  will  have  ad- 
vanced considerably  towards  the  rank 
of  the  exact  sciences,  which,  without 
such  accurate  and  copious  statistics,  it 
can  never  hope  to  attain. 

PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA. 
The  returns  \vhich  we  have  published 
each  week  must  have  convinced  those 
who  have  examined  them  that  the 
cholera  has  been  for  some  time  stea- 
dily, though  not  very  rapidly,  on 
the  increase.  Few,  indeed,  are  now 
bold  enough  to  deny  either  its  existence 
or  its  identity  with  the  disease  which 
has  gradually  been  extending  from  the 
east  till  it  bias  now  reached  nearly  the  wes- 
tern limits  of  £urope ;  and  the  few  who 
do  venture  to  persist  in  their  scepticism 
are  almost  without  exception  persons 
who  had  foolishly  staked  their  reputa- 
tions on  its  non-appearance  in  Britain. 
We  this  day  present  to  our  readers  some 
very  important  tables,  which  we  have 
thought  would  find  an  appropriate  place 
at  the  end  of  our  volume.  By  these  it 
will  appear  with  regard  to  the  north  of 
England,  that  in  those  places  whence  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  returns,  the 
mortality  of  this  season  during  the 
time  cholera  prevailed  is  to  an  equal  and 
corresponding  period  of  preceding  sea- 
sons as  the  usual  mortality  added  to  the 
number  of  deaths,  from  cholera.  With 
regard  to  the  metropolis^,  it  m\\  be  per- 


ceived that  in  the  parishes  wkich  cho- 
lera has  not  yet  visited,  there  Ims  bees 
no  increase  of  mortality  this   season; 
while  in  the  four  parishes  of  Soutb- 
wark,  the  mortality  has  somewhM  ex- 
ceeded the  mean  oOhe  last  few  jemn  asd 
the  number   of  deaths    from   clioien 
jointly.  Thus  it  u  denunutrated,  I.  That 
the  mortality  has  been  increased  in  the 
places  visited  by  cholera.     2.  Thai  the 
increase  has  been  in  proportion  to,  and 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  rictimsto 
cholera.    And,  3.  That  cholera  does  oot 
merely  take  off  those  who  would  have 
died  of  other  diseases,  inasmncb  as  the 
number  of  deaths  from  other  dt^etoes 
remains  apparently  unaffected*. 


MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
CENTRAL  BOARD. 

An  interview  took  place  a  few  days  a^ 
between  the  members  of  the  Ceotrd 
Board  and  a  deputation  from  the  "^  Ai- 
sociation"  lately  institnted  to  imguire 
into  the  nature  of  the  present  epidrmtr. 
We  understand  the  meeting  was  rather 
a  ludicrous  one;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  shewed  a  ir<>^  <^^  ^^ 
nerve  on  the  part  of  the  deputies,  to  re- 
quire the  co-operation  and  support  of 
the  Central  Board  in  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation, the  proposal   to   institute 
which    originated   in .  the    assumptioo 
that  the  said  Board  %vas  incompeteot. 
Accordingly  the  visitors  seemed  to  feel 
rather  awkward,  and  the  gentlemen  at 
the  Council  Office  were  somewhat  sby, 
throwing  an  air  of  absurdity  over  the 
ivhole  performance,  which,  as  mi^ht  be 
supposed,    proved    entirely    nugatory. 
The  Central  Board,  we  believe,  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  grant  as  solicited 
extraordinary  fadlities  to  determine  the 
very  puzzling  question,  whether  there  be 
really  any  cholera  in  liondon  or  not— 
nor  can  we  conceive  any  such  to  be  re- 
quisite.   Let  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation visit  the  hovels  and  the  hos- 
pitals where  cases  of  the  epidemic  are 
to  be  found,  and  they  will  be  very  soon 
satisfied,  if  they  lie  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  impartiality.    One  thing  we 
roust  add— that  if  tliey  would  main- 

<  See  the  Tables,  pp.897,  ^9S,  809,  of  pre».st  No. 
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tain  any  clum  to  retpectability,  they 
ought  instantly  to  scratch  out  of  their 
list  the  name  of  every  one  who,  not 
content  with  his  share  in  the  j^eneral 
proceedings,  must  needs  indite  letters 
in  the  newspapers  on  bis  own  proper 
account.  Was  Dr.  Uwins*  recent  lucu- 
bration in  the  Times  intended  to  con- 
Tuice  the  profession  that  he  was  impar- 
tial, or  otherwise  capable  of  investi- 
gating the  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  ? 


FRUITS  OF  THE  "  NO  CHOLERA" 
DOCTRINE. 

A  FEU  ALs,liviog  with  a  man  named  Sandiiana, 
in  the  parish  of  Si.  George's,  HaDoverSqaare, 
waa  seized  with  cholera,  in  a  violent  form,  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  died  on  MontUy.  Dur^ 
ing  her  illness,  her  son,  a  bov  of  about  five 
years  of  age,  was  seised  and  died  on  Tues- 
day morning.  The  reputed  hnsbaad,  Sandi- 
lans,  and  his  friends,  averred  that  the 
woman,  who  was  on  the  verge  of  confine- 
ment, had  died  from  parturition,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  cholera,  and  that  she  had 
t>een  *'  murdered"  by  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  attended  her.  An  inquest  was 
held,  and  a  postmoitcm  examination  was 
made  in  presence  of  eight  or  ten  pbyaiciana 
and  surgeons,  comprising  Dr.  James  John- 
son and  Dr.  Sigmond,  loAo,  as  opposed  to 
th£  idm  rf  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the 
metropolis,  hud  been  engaged  to  attend  on 
the  part  of  Sandilans,  It  was  proved  that 
she  had  not  died  of  parturition,  as  labour 
had  not  conunenced,  and  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  present,  on  connecting 
the  appearances  on  dissection  with  tbe 
symptoms  as  described  bv  those  who  wit- 
nessed them,  that  she  died  of  the  "  prevail- 
ing epidemic,"— or  cholera;  but  this  was  not 
stated  in  the  report  sent  to  the  coroner,  be- 
cause most  of  those  who  signed  that  report 
had  not  seen  the  symptoms,  and  they  were 
not  authorised  to  give  in  any  thing  in  evi- 
dence which  they  had  not  witnessed.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  Died  by  the  visi- 
tation  of  God."  Sandilans  and  his  friends 
still  maintainf>d  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  was  haranguing 
a  mob  to  that  effect,  uttering  frightful  im- 
precations against  her  medical  attendant, 
and  vowing  his  destruction.  At  five  o'clock 
he  presented  himself  to  the  gentleman  in 
question,  requesting  his  assistance,  being 
even  then  affected  with  choleia.  He  was  ad- 
mitted  to  the  St.  George's  cholera  hospital, 
and  in  eight  hours  was  a  corpse,  having  pre- 
sented before  death  a  degree  of  blueness 
(indigo;  which  is  rarely  witnessed. 


Three .  weeks  previoQsly  he  had  been 
affected  with  a  slight  degree  of  cholera ;  but 
having  himself  practised  as  a  quack  among 
the,  Irish,  he  denied  that  such  was  the  nature 
of  his  case ;  and  in  proof  of  bis  assertion, 
and  to  shew  that  his  medical  attendant  had 
been  mistaken,  he  stated  in  triumph  that  h& 
had  thrown  his  medicines  away,  and  taken 
bis  own  (a  pint  of  cold  water  morning  and 
evening,  and  Hydr.c.  creta,  with  pulv.  cretap 
c.  ter  die. )  With  a  vie  w  of  proving  that  the 
woman  had  not  had  cholera,  he  also  seated 
that  her  symptoms  resembled  his,  and  he  fra- 
qoently  embraced  the  body  of  the  deceased. 

The  preceding  history  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  occurrences  which  are  the 
natural  and  almost'  necessary  resuUs  of 
tbe  part  taken  by  a  certain  portioa  of 
the  press,  and  some  prejudiced  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  on  th^ 
subject  of  cholera.  The  rabble  has  been 
goaded  on  to  acts  of  violence,  and  if 
aome  strong  measures  be  not  adopted,  the 
safety  of  those  employed  in  attending  the 
poor  will  become  serionsly  endangered. 
Even  the  jarymen«-persons  not  generally 
remarkable  for  their  wisdom— returned  a 
verdict,  in  the  case  of  Sandilans,  of  "  death 
by  tbe  prevailing  epidemic ;"  but  the  Timet, 
in  some  editorial  comments  on  the  subject, 
speaks  of  '*  supposed  cholera  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grosvenor-Square,*'  and  adds,  "  it  ie 
pnbable  that  some  coaunon  disease  may  have 
produced  the  deathsJ"  The  prejudice  and 
folly  of  this  can  oo]>  be  equalled  by  that  of 
the  ignorant  and  misguided  rabble,  whose 
passions  have  been  excited  by  the  systema- 
tic  misrepresentations  made  by  the  daily 
press  on  the  subject  of  cholera.  It  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  Dr.  James  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Sigmond,  to  find  that  their  fame  has  ex- 
tended to  the  parties  by  whom  their  atten- 
dance was  required. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

Moadsy,  March  26. 1833. 

Sir  HiNRY  Halporo,   Bart.  PRE8iot,NT 
IN  Tfia  Chair. 


Thb  meeting  was  ?ery  nttmerously  at- 
tended, and  we  observed  anionic  the  visi-^ 
tors  some  distinguished  men,  both  of 
the  church  and  of  the  la^.    A  valuable 

Eaperon  the  use  of  opium  in  fever,  b^ 
>r.  P.  M.  Latham,  was  read,  of  which 
it  would  be  diffi^'ult  to  give  any  satis- 
factorv  account  in  the  shape  of  abstract, 
but  which  we  shall  publish  in  full  ia 
our  next  or  the  followiuj^  nuoiber. 
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HOYAL  IN8TITUT10K. 

Friday.  Vvck,  2d,  1832. 

Whitloci  NioHOLt,  M.D.,  Vici-Piiw- 

DBNT,  IK  TH«  ChAIK. 

Mr,  taraiaaft  IltetnHmagnaic  BrperimmU. 
This  evening,  Mr.  Faradny  continned  the 
accoant  of  his  electro-magnedc  ezperimenu, 
of  which  a  report  wUI  be  foand  in  a  lata 
number  of  the  GaseCte.  Hia  chief  obfea 
waa  to  demooatrate,  that  a  phenomf  son  4ia- 
covered  by  M.  Araeo  in  1884,  hot  the  caoee 
of  which  was  net  by  its  discoverer  under- 
stood, was  explicable  on  the  ptinciplea  pie- 
vionsly  detailed.    It  wiH  be  tvBembered 


Tbe  annouiieeiBeBi  for  Fnday.   tfce   :J*-: 
w|^  "  Mr.  Wheatstone  on  the  viksatxa^ 
oolumna  of  air.*'  On  accowit  of  BIx.  S^as  ^ 

continoed  indispeutioo,  his  Icctores  oa  *  - 
tricity  have  been  postponed,  and.  Mr-  f-.- 
nett  commenced  on  Tuesday  last  ^am  o«r 
on  the  purposes  of  botany. 


B(rei>ICO.CHIRURGICAI-  sociim 

Febniarr-llareh,  1888. 

Mr.  Lawb«kc«  xh  th«  Ckaim. 


Oh  thM  Operation  cf  Brtmch^mniy 
Tnatmnd  of  Wanudt  w  tfcs  *" 

Wood,  Esq. 

ma  readers  that  in  the  year  1M4  the    Xhb  reading  of  this  paper  occupied   the  > 


!•! 


,  _  Society   of   London   rewatrded    H.  ciety  for  three  successive  nights  of 

Aragofor  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  eadt-  jt  gave  rise,  however,  to  no  discnasiaB  ^  « ' 

iag  magnetic  action  io  bodies  not  containitig  oonseqnenee.      The  antlior,    while   h:szj^ 

iron,  and  his  eiperimeikt  consisted  in  sns*  surgeon  of  St.  Barthokmew's,  cuj oygrf  y- 

pending  a  magnet  above  a  plate  of  copper,  caliv  opportoaitiee  for  pusvag  tbe  mo^ 

which  latter  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  mry  stvdy  for  the  il1astTatio&  nf  hi*  ssbf*r  . 

the  magnet  followed  the  revdotion ;  hat  thai  imt  it  seemed  to  us,  npoa  looking  over  «r 

copper,  except  in  mottoa,  had  no  aoch  in*  notes*  and  awakening  oar  recoflectior'  a 

iloence.    This,    and  other  similar  ezpeii-  what  we  heatd  commonicated  by  him  tstj- 


ments,  Mr.  Faraday  this  eveabg  exhibited 
as  further  illustratiotts  of  the  principlea  eiH 
plained  on  the  formes  oecaskm. 

In  the  Hhrary,  among  a  very  beantifol 
Zoological  collection,  and  other  cnrioailieB, 
we  noticed  several  of  the  double  ooeoa 
nuts,  which  so  long  eicited  surprise,  and 
the  native  coontry  of  whidi  haa  only  lately 
been  discovered. 

Friday  March  9th. 

Sin  GsoRCB  DucxxTT,  Bart.  i«  nra  Chair. 


Society,  that  there  was  little  or  bo  origisa^^ 
in  it,  aiid  that  the  anthorwaa  atker&iB«i6b*r: 
far  the  chief  bulk  of  his  paper,  to  hij  n>j£ 
ing  than  to  his  actual  experience.  T^:^ 
were,  indeed,  copious  extracts  giwn  frca 
the  writings  Of  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Lawreer*^. 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  other  eminent  aath»> 
rities,hotii  native  and  foreign;  b^tbeiv«« 
no  striking  truth  or  novelty,  ikaX  we  can  t^ 
member,  eKcited  fron  tlie  anthor  yatsei 
He  advocated  the  adoption  of  bronchstoxr 
in  more  frequent  instances,  asid  more  fn^^j 

.      ^  .    .  .    .„ c   than  is  usoaHy  dooe   by  Ae  geaenfity  ^ 

Mr.Foggoonthsc^  of  the  superwrOy  «f    piaetitiooers ;    and,  oiv  the  whole,  he  =? 
ihp  Gr^tnan  art.  ^^^  ^  impress  his  aoditora  witk  a  «7 


the  Gredan  arU 
D'Arcet'i  Apparaiutfor  EKtraeting  Gelottiif. 
We  this  evening  heard  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  we  therefore  purpose  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  After  the  lecture  was 
concluded,  M.  D'Arcefs  improved  appara- 
tns  for  extracting  gelatine  from  bones  was 
exhibited,  and  some  of  the  soup  made  in  the 
theatre 


favourable  Mea 
merits. 


of  his   industry    aad  ^ 


STATISTICAL  RETURNS  ON 
CHOLERA. 

^  The  Central  Board  have  issued  a  tfi  ^ 

It  is  an  improvement  of  Papin's    forms  fcir  returns  which  they  x^caamfU^ 


digester.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  machines  be  kept  by  medical  practitioners  having  05f 
are  not  more  used  in  England,  for  we  heard  of  cholera  under  their  care.  This  proceed- 
that  800,000  rations  of  soup  are  made  in  ing  is  in  exact  accordance  with  tbe  ohseiw 
Paris  weekly  from  bones ;  and  we  are  in-  tions  made  in  this  joumal  a  fortnight  ^ 
formed,  that  if  the  bones  of  an  ox  were  put  and  we  only  regret  that  a  methodical  phs" 
into  the  digester,  and  the  whole  of  the  flesh  regiatering  the  most  important  facts  vw»^ 
into  any  other  vessels,  that  the  bones  would  adopted  at  an  earlier  period.  We  are  iom 
yield  one-third  more  gelatine  for  soup  than  that  the  measure  was  in  cootemplatioi^ 
the  whole  of  the  meat ;  t.  «.  the  proportions  fore  our  strictures  appeared:  veiyhicJy: 
of  the  former  would  be  as  three,  the  latter  Mt  it  is  just  possible  that  we  may  have  m 
aatwo.    The  fihrine,  of  course,  would  be  some  share  in  hastening  Ae  rather  wtf 


eatable  and  useful :  it  is  of  the  soluble  mat- 
ter only  that  accoant  is  here  taken.  The 
refuse  of  the  bones,  after  the  gelatine  is  re- 
moved,  forms  excellent  materials  for  making 
animal  charcoal. 


operation*  of  the  Board.  We  earnestly  i^ 
commend  the  general  adoptioa  of  the  Ut^ 
in  question,  (particularly  No.  5)  as  cake* 
lated  to  give  something  like  system  to  ^ 
observatioas  ma^e  o»  the  mvailing  diKsX' 


COMPARATIVE  MOETALU*  AT  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
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rimgfour  Months  of  the  present  and  corresponding  Period  of  last  Season.    Popuiation  of  the 
places  ineiuded  in  the  subjoined  Table  is  about  55,000. 


OT.  and  Dec.  ISBOj  Jan. 
•odFeU  ISSl  f  tmdume 

Deaths    in 

tbellrtt 

4  If  oaUM. 

Death!  in 

•ecosd 

41CoiUb«. 

Cholera  Funeral 
St.  Nichotoa'  .. 

Sf-  Tnhn'a       

1  tneluded 
Table. 

in  the 
Matea. 

a^oimng 
Females. 

U  Nicholaui'  • 

J3 
74 
87 
31 
11 
47 
246 

67 
9^ 
104 
144 
66 
105 
341 

13 
4 

i 

31 
IB 
30 

19 
7 
8 
59 
«9 
17 
48 

j*  John's  .••■• .1 

U  Andrew's ..» 

St  Andrew's  .. 
All  Saint*' 

U  Saints* 

uAnae's 

St.  Anne's  ....r.r- 

^estgato  

Westgate    ..... 

lallast  Hills 

Ballast  Hills  .. 
Total 

Total  ^  Newcastle 

^1 

921 

1J9 

187 
129 

Total  deathi 

.<>»lw>w    ^ 

400 

Decembera  January,  and  Fe-  > 

I  from  cholera... 

316 

«*  /*•»•,  ^ 

Total  Burials  in  all  Parishes. 


Nov.  1^30 132. 

0eciaSO,141>  ^^ 
Jan.  ia3l,  l«5i  ^^' 
Feb.     ..«    123. 

389^ 


Not.  1831 132* 

I>c.  1831,298 


i^:  1832, 547?  <J*5_E»«e.s,  379.)  Total Exoew. 
Feb.     ...     144 Excess,    21.)         400. 


The  above  shews— 

1.  ll>e  whole  of  the  deaths  in  aH  the  pa* 
shes  for  the  four  months. 

2.  Totals  of  the  above  contrasted. 

3.  Number  of  deaths  from  cholera  316, 
Hng  less  than  the  excess  of  400  i  probablv 
>me  cholera  patients  were  not  reported^ 
ficause  the  official  reports  only  apply  to 
le  parts  of  the  pimsbes  in  the  loton, 
'hereas  the  cholera  extended  into  the 
runtry. 

4.  Proportion  of  sexes. 

The  official  reports  give  less  than  the 
amber  of  bnriaJs  from  cholera.  29B  re» 
orted ;  actual  number  of  burials  from  the 
isease  reported,  316. 

The  disease  broks'oat  so  as  to  be  oflkiaUy 
eported  December  9. 

Nofflber  of  deaths  in  November  of  the  two 
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years  precisely  the  same.  In  December  and 
January  it  prevailed  most,  and  was  nearly 
over  in  February.  Excess  in  three  months^ 
400. 

Number  in  all  four  months  of  first  year  not 
materially  varying  y  November  and  Decem- 
ber least  healthy.  Deaths  nearly  the  same, 
if  16  are  included,  the  probable  number  in 
All  Saints*.  January  and  February  nearly 
the  same.  Average  of  the  four  months,  1 25. 
In  February,  the  disease  having  nearly 
ceased^  the  deaths  do  not  much  exceed  the 
average,  the  excess  over  the  former  year  in 
that  month  being  only  21. 

In  December  and  January,  when  it  prin- 
dpally  raged,,  the  excess  of  the  cholera  year 
was  379. 

Proportion  of  females  to  males ;  excess  of 
former,  58. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  AT  MUSSELBURGH, 
During  the  prevalence  of  Choleraf, 

it  is  melancholy  to  think,  three  weeks  having  only  yet  elapsed,  that  the  deaths  from  cho- 
lera alone  should  exceed  the  average  annual  mortality  of  die  parish. 

Feb.  22d.— Total  cases  465 ;  Deaths  193 ;  Cures  235. 

.  *  Rxriutive  of  buriateia  All  SalnU*  net  reported  fn  1880^  and  thesefore  not  included  in  1881,  aix- 
t  Fiom  Practical  ObservaUons  on  Cholcrs»  bj  O.  M.  Mtfli.  Digitized  by  ^^OOg IL 
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COMPABATIVE  MORTALITY  W  SOUTHWARK, 

During  Jive  toetih  in  the  three  Uut  yean,  (induding  the  pariJue  of  St.  George,  Sc  Jokx.i 

Olave,  and  St,  Saviour),    The  period  earreepands  to  that  dwring  idaek  dkoUm  hmepreooMed 
*    that  dittriet. 


Rkmibks. 


1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

Feb.  16  to  2S. 
50 

Feb.28toUarJ. 
47 

Har.2toMar.9. 
45 

Mar.  9  to  16. 
59 

Mar.  16  to  29. 
31 

Feb.  15  to  22. 
49 

FebJ2toMar.l. 

&rar.ltoMar.8. 
32 

Mar.  8  to  15. 

50 

Mar.  15  to  22. 
92 

Feb.  U  to  21. 
30 

Feb.  21  to  28. 
63 

Feb.28toMar.6. 
75 

M«r.6tol8. 
113 

Mar.  13  to  20. 
96 

Total.  245 

Total,  245 

Total,  377 

It  thoB  appears  that,  taking  the  mem.  ^ 
the  two  Be^iflona  preceding  the  pcescBt.  :>: 
mortality  dunng  the  five  weeks  above  pwi 
was  235,  that  of  the  present  year  bciaf  577 
80  that  there 'is  an  excess  m  the  momHr*  r 
142  in  five  weeks.  Bat  there  oecsmd  V.-^ 
deaths  in  the  above  period  from  cholen.  ^ 
that  here,  as  at  Newcastle,  &c.  the  botclI'. 
of  the  present  season,  daring  the  peiiDd  wi;^ 
cholera  prevailed,  l^as  eqoailed  the  4 
mortality,  •{-  that  from  cholera. 


COMPARATIVE  MORTALITY  IN  LONDON, 

During  the  tame  period,  in  Pariehee  where  Cholera  hat  not  preaaUed, 

In  the  following  parishes,  containing  by  the  nomber  of  psiishes,  eqoally  eaevfit  frsa 

last   retoms    an    aggregate  population    of  cholera,  solely  on  account  of  the  legiiJsriii  <t 

74,290  sods,  no  cholera  has  existed,  and  the  returns ;  in  almost  every  other  case  6t 

the  returns  of  the  burials  in  the  bills  of  roor-  retons  of  burials  are  given  ia  so  ixrcgalsrh. 

tali^  shew  that  there  hat  been  no  inereate  of  that  it  is  impossihle  to  insttitBta 
deatht.     They  are  selected  opt  of  a  large 


St.  Sepulchre,  without  Newgate 

BurialalntheS 
March  22.  18SI. 

Bailal»b!tei 

weeks  «Hfw 

March  Si,  l^ 

7,710 
17,949 
11,578 
37,053 

22 

54 

61 

140 

S3 

CbristchuTcb,  Spitalfields 

5a 

St.  Clement  Danes.., 

54 

St.  James's,  Westminster 

104        , 

74,290 

277 

239 

It  thus  appears,  that,  in  those  parts  of  the    no  increase  of  mortality  has   ukea  puoi 
metropolis  which  cholera  has  not  yet  reached,    during  the  present  seaaon. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  IN  SUNDERLAND. 

THcas  were  occasional  cases  at  Sunderland,  affirmed  to  be  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  ^n 
•denied,  for  several  weeks  before  it  broke  out.  October  26th,  1831,  there  were  five  deatk. 
l^o  more  occurred  till  November  3d.    The  reports  began  November  13tb,  1 831 . 


1831.— November  13th.  I4lh.  15th,  16th 

17th  to  23d 

New  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Recovered. 

Baaii» 

30 
69 
68 
68 
67 
50 
14 
2 

15 
22 

36 
26 
40 
31 
6 
1 

11 
32 
31 
32 
67 
32 
6 
3 

58 
it 

38 
48 
18 
7 

r 
1 

25th  to  December  1st 

December  2d  to  8th 

9th  to  15th 

16th  to  22d • 

23d  to  29th 

30th  to  January  5th  

The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  reporU  published,  but  they  wen  not  regularly  issw^ 
at  first.    November  24th  is  omitted.    After  January  5th,  there  were  only  a  few  ksi- 
tered  oases,  the  last  having  occurred  March  8th. 
Total  Caaea  at  Sunbrland,  536— Total  Deaths,  202— PopQladoa  a  Utde  thofe  17|000. 


CHOLERA.  9S9 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  N£WCASTT«E. 

In  Newcmtle^Qpon-Tyne,  Armttrtmg  died  at  tbe  Cowgate ;  the  diseose  was  fintsaid  to  be 
cholera — then  stated  to  be  inilammatioQ  of  tbe  limgi.  November  5th,  Oswald  Rjud  died 
in  Sandgate ;  first  railed  Asiatic  cholera,  then  EngUsh  cholera.  Jordan  died  in  Sandgate  ; 
hia  caae  at  the  time  was  considered  to  be  doubtful.  One  case  occurred  so  late  as  Masth 
ISth :  none  since. 


1831.— December  9th  to  15th  

New  Cases. 

Deat)is. 

Jlecotered 

aemaln 

61 

103 

143 

214 

152 

107 

75 

48 

29 

14 

14 

6 

5 

23 

36 

48 

54 

49 

36 

24 

19 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

59 

71 

106 

144 

88 

61 

62 

29 

17 

8 

7 

5 

31 

44 

67 

120 

87 

67 

54 

t6 

11 

6 

6 

3 

3 

16th  to  2fd 

«3dto29ih... 

SOth  to  January  5th    

1832.— January  6th  to  12th 

...    13th  to  19th 

...     SOth  to  26th   

...    27thto  Febmtiy  2d 

February  3d  to  9th 

10th  to  16th 

•*.       17thto23d   ,.'. 

...      24th  to  March  1st    

March  2d  to  8th 

Total 

971 

299 

661 

The  reports  for  Newcastle  included  Byker,  Dent's  Hole,  and  the  Westgate  Township, 
being  the  whole  that  is  marked  in  the  map  of  Newcastle  ;  so  that  the  population  may  be 
taken  at  about  55,000,  which  makes  about  six  deaths  in  1000.  But  cholera  raged  most 
Tiolently  in  the  low  paru,  near  the  river ;  and  though  it  broke  out  in  the  High-Street,  it 
did  not  spread  much,  except  in  the  Castle  Garth,  a  close,  crowded  street.  Many  parts  of 
Newcastle,  therefore,  continuing  quite  free,  in  those  parts  where  it  did  rage  the  proportion 
must  have  been  much  larger ;  seven  deaths  frequently  occurred  in  one  family. 

So  far  as  the  two  preceding  tables  go,  they  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  disease  in  the 
above,  as -in  many  places  abroad,  had  attained  iu  height  about  the  fourth  week. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  GATESHEAD. 

In  Gateshead  there  was  one  doubtful  case  about  the  14th  of  December.  On  the  24th  of 
December  one  case  (a  death)  ;  on  the  25th,  three  or  four  cases ;  on  the  26th  and  27th, 
above  ninety  cases,  and  fifty  deaths.  In  Gateshead  there  are  usually  four  or  five  funerals 
iu  a  week,  the  population  being  a  Utile  above  15,000. 


1831.— December  25th  to  29th.. 

30th  to  January  5th. 

18S2<— January  6th  to  12th 

...      13th  to  19th    

...      20th  to  26th 

...      27th  to  February  2d  . 

February  6th 

March  3d  


New  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Recovered. 

KemalD. 

192 

68 

35 

69 

133 

34 

103 

98 

44 

24 

79 

28 

14 

.8 

SO 

3 

9 

5 

5 

4 

9 

2 

1 

9 

2 

2 

7 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  Gateshead  have  been  traced  to  communication  with 
persons  ill  of  the  cholera  in  Newcastle ;  the  last  six  were  from  infection  from  Swalwell  i 
the  last  occurred  March  5th. 

Gateshead  presents  the  anomaly  of  the  disease  beginning  with  its  greatest  degree  of 
faiy,  and  progresiively  diminiahing  from  the  period  of  its  first  invasion.  (^qOQl 


ANNUAL  METEy>IU>LOGICAL  REPORT. 
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HEPORT  Of  CHOLERA   IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  UP  TO  FRIDAY,  MARCH 
29,   1832. 
N«*w  cases  since  our  last  report  516 
Deaths  268 


Cases  .  fran 
Commcoce- 
meDt. 

Deatbt   from 
Commence- 
ment. 

Tower  

4 

86 

18 

20 

29 

1 

'  13 

138 

10 

670 

101 

124 

66 

40 

28 

12 

73 

11 

62 

3 

64. 

27 

6 

11 

22 

10 

4 

9 

4 

2 

Afloat  in  the  River. 
Poplar 

36 
6 

Shad  well  

17 

Limehovje   ....••  .. 

19 

Bromley    

Ratcliffe 

1 

7 

Bermondsey 

Deptford  

Southw^ark   

6S 

6 

326 

Newington  BatU... 
Mile  Eod  O.  Town 
Lambeth  

52 

1 

90 

Christchurch   

Westminster  

Chelsea  

StGeorge,  Han.Sq. 
Su  Marylebone    ... 
St.  Pancras 

30 
22 
21 
9 
23 
10 

St.  Giles's    

St.  Andrew's,  Holb. 

Whitechapel    

St.  George's  East  . 
Wapping 

36 

2 

43 

16 

4 

St.Botolph,Aldg. 
St.  Luke's    .....T... 

5 
13 

Bechnal  Green    ... 

Spitalfields 

Wandsworih   

Woolwich    

5 

2 
3 

2 

ToUl 

Cases  from  places? 
before  reportedS 

1668 
61 

872 
43 

Grand  Total 

1729 

915 

Total  number  of  cases  throughout ) 
Great   Britain  since   the  com- >  881 5 
mencemeut  of  the  disease   } 

Deaths 3220 


CHOLERA  AT  PARIS-AND  DUBLIN. 
LriTBBs  received  from  Paris  yesterday, 
(Friday)  state  that  some  cases,  supposed  to 
be  cholera,  had  occurred  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  week.  Se? eral  bodies 
bad  been  examined  in  the  presence  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  whose  business  it 
i«to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  city.  The 
activity  displayed  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings,  shew  that  cho- 
lera has  not  up  to  the  pxesent  time  been  pre- 
valent in  Paris,  and  concealed  by  thegovem- 
ineot,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  English 
papers. 

.  We  regret  to  state  that  the  dia«aae  has 
^^  broken  oot  in  Dablin. 


CHOLERA  AT  MUSSELBURGH. 

[Prom  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Mus- 
selburgb.] 

The  town  is  open  and  well  aired,  and  its 
soil  in  general  dry,  and  is  nearly  equal  in 
warmth,  and  has  less  ram,  than  perhaps  any 
parish  in  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  our  population  may  be 
described  as  vicious,  immoral,  and  misera- 
ble ;  a  full  half  being  liable  to  the  vice  of  all 
others  the  most  destructive  to  religion  and 
morals — J  mean  drunkermess. 

For  these  last  twelve  months,  poverty, 
conjoined  with  the  vice  of  drinking,  and 
wretched  accommodation,  has  been  again 
operating  very  extensively;  and  we  were 
suffering  considerably  from  typhus  when  this 
horrible  pestilence  (cholera)  appeared,  and 
which  has,  in  the  short  period  of  little  more 
than  five  weeks,  carried  off  nearly  250  of  the 
inhsbitants,  being  about  one  in  every  thirty- 
five  of  the  parish,  and  nearly  equal  to  twenty 
months  of  the  usual  mortality  {  and  before 
we  finally  get  rid  of  this  dreadful  scourge* 
our  deaths,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  amount  to 
300,  being  nearly  one  in  thirty  of  the  whole 
population. 

It  is  also  deserving  of  particular  nodce, 
that  there  has  not  been  one  individual  affect- 
ed with  the  cholera  in  Musselburgh,  who 
lived  in  a  front  house,  or  was  nnconnected 
with  closes  or  alleys. 

In  the  second  stage,  ?is.  cholera  spasmo* 
dica,  whieh  I  should  mark  trith  wmiting  and 
P^^pf^g  futtfing  commenced,  to  the  eittat  o^  hath 
ing  pnduecd  spasms,  and  the  poise  much 
affected,  and  frequently  not  much  better 
than  a  flutter,  with  considerable  coldness, 
and  the  eves  somewhat  sunk ;  the  greatest 
exertion  is  necessary  to  save  our  patient 
from  the  state  of  complete  collapse  and  as- 
phyxia. It  is  in  this  state  that  1  allude  to 
our  havbg  placed  in  a  state  of  safety  nine 
out  of  ten.  The  plan  here  followed  is,  to  lay 
aside  the  thought  of  every  medicine  but 
flptum,  and  every  cordial  but  brandy,  if  at 
hand.  I  instantly  endeavour  to  get  over  an 
opium  pill  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the 
patient ;  and  it  even  a  chUd,  I  prefer  this 
form,  and  almost  always,  with  a  little  exer- 
tion, succeed.  If  it  should  so  happen  that 
1  cannot  get  over  the  opiate  in  a  solid  form, 
I  then  directly  drop  the  dose  of  laudanum  in 
a  little  powdered  sugar,  and  succeed  in  that 
maanei  quite  readilv ;  having  succeeded  in 
getting  over  the  anodyne,  I  ao  not  allow  a 
single  drop  of  liquid,  not  even  brandy  and 
water,  to  be  given  for  nearly  an  hour,  but 
continue  merely  drawing  a  tea-spoon,  or 
feather,  dipped  in  pure  cold  water,  occa- 
sionally through  the  lips;  and  when  the 
opiate  has  been  retained  that  time,  there  is 
a  general  cessation  of  aill  the  alarming  symp- 
toots,  and  not  only  small  quantities  of  soch 
brandy  and  water  may  be  allowed,  but  ef  en 
panada,  with  a  little  brandy,  may  be  com- 
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mcoced  pvin^  by  the  end  of  two  lioa»»  at 
which  time  our  patient  is  placed  in  a  state 
of  comparative  safety ;  bat  if  the  symptoms 
■hoald  be  obstinate — in  case  the  vomiting 
and  purging  still  continue,  and  serionsly 
threaten  a  tendency  to  complete  collapse, — 
I  lose  no  time  in  giving  every  nourishing 
and  cordial  enema,  composed  of  strong  beef 
brae,  two  glasses  of  good  sherry,  a  proper 
quantity  of  flour,  and  as  much  laudanum  as 
will  be  considered  equal  to  a  dose  given  by 
the  mouth,  which  is  in  my  opinion  exactly 
double ;  and  this  remedy  will  be  followed 
with  the  most  immediate  benefit  if  only  kept 
an  hour  or  two,  which  I  have  in  general 
been  able  to  effect,  by  taking  care  that  it 
was  only  tepid,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  anus 
continued  for  an  hour;  and  the  case,  if 
cautiously  managed,  will  end  in  a  rapid  re- 
covery, and  if  any  s}'mptom  of  disordered 
bowels  afterwards  occur,  they  can  be  vexy 
easily  managed. 


MERCURUL  INHALER, 
Ma.  Gbbbn,  of  Great  Marlborongh-Street, 
has  invented  an  inhaler  for  mercurial  fumes, 
by  which  the  system  is  very  rapidly  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  medicine.  **  I 
took  nine  inspirations  (says  Mr.  G.)  from  a 
drachm  of  volatilized  grey  oxide  of  mercuij : 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  had  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva,  and  in  the  night 
was  awoke  by  severe  pain  about  the  face, 
and  on  trying  to  put  my  jaws  together,  I 
found  that  the  whole  of  my  teeth  were  sore." 
The  ptyalism  lasted  two  or  three  days.  Mr. 
Searle,  who  alluded  to  rather  a  rough  mode 
of  effecting  mercurial  inhalation  in  a 
paper  inserted  in  a  former  number, 
seems  to  have  taken  his  idea  from  Mr. 
Green,  who  states  that  he  shewed  him  his 
instrument  when  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  form. 
As  now  improved,  it  appears  to  us  well  cal- 
culated to  be  of  use  when  rapid  salivation  ia 
desired. 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  iMtkude  51*»  37'  32"  N. 
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Wind  variable,  8.W.  and  N.  by  B.  prevailing. 
Except  the  22d.  28d,  and  26th,  generally  cloudy. 
Rain  on  the  23d ;  a  little  snow  on  the  morning 
or  the  24th. 
Ralo  fallen,  •]  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Henry  Adams. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW* 

The  DabltD  Joomal  of  Medical  and  Cke- 
mical  Science,  No.  1,  Match  1839. 

Mr.  Boyle's  Practical  Medico-Historical 
AccoQDt  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 

Dr.  Ayton's  Dissertation  on  Malaria,  Con- 
tagion, and  Cholera. 

Dr.  Blondell's  Lectnres  on  Midwifetj  and 
the  Diseasea  of  Women  and  Cbildrra. 

Mr.  Dickson  on  the  Epidemic  Cboleta  of 
India. 

Dr.  M'Cabe  on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Greenhow  on  Cholera  in  Nemastls 
and  Gateshead,    . 

Dr.AIdison  the  Medical  Propetuea  of 
Iodine. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS^ 

Dr.  W.  Philip  will  pereervethat  we  have 
fulfilled  the  promise  made  two  months  a^ 
of  giving  his  very  important  and  elahormte 
paper  in  the  present  volume :  its  nnosaal 
eitent,  however,  has  compelled  os  to  add  an 
extra  half-sheet  to  the  present  number. 

Mr.  Middlemore's  paper  came  to  hand, 
but  only  about  ten  days  ago ;  it  shaU  have 
early  insertion. 

Dr.  Gregory's  report  on  Small- pox,  and 
the  document  on  the  same  aubjecC  from 
Ceylon,  are  in  hand. 

Papers  have  also  been  received  from  the 
following  gentlemen : — Dr.  P.  M.  Latham, 
Dr.  Howison,  Mr.  Salmon,  Dr.  Ilaycrsfc, 
Dr.  Copland,  Mr.  Currie,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr. 
Robbs.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Camplio,  Mr. 
M'Divitt,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  Mr.  Leadman,  Mr. 
Bythell,  Mr.  Harroldt,  Mr.  Uoyd,  Dr. 
Yates,  'Mr.  May  son,  Mr.  Saomares,  Mr. 
Bury,  Mr.  Tbomhill,  Mr.  Todd,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BaterosB,  Mr.  Greetham,  Dr. 
Gaulter,  Mr.  Buek,  Dr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Keate,  Mr.  Wayte,  Mr.  Rogeraoo,  Mr. 
Franklin,  and  Dr.  Watson. 

The  letters  and  communications  of  Philo- 
Galen»  J.  F.  K.,  a  constant  reader  (Nor- 
thumberland), J.  9.  D..  B.  P.,  Q..  J.  F.  F., 
have  been  received,  and  shall  be  duly  at- 
tended to. 

Mr.  Wade*s  paper  has  been  received. 

Lectures  of  Drf  ElliotsoQ  and  Mu  Earle 
next  week. 

ERRATA. 
In  Mr.  Mackenxie's  commonicalion.  p. 
738,  «d  col.  line  19,  for  "  18SI,"  rtad 
"  1891 ;'  2d  col.  line  42,  far  "  the  sphtnc- 
ter,"  read  "  a  sphincter  r  p.  739,  1st  col. 
line  30,  for  "  ascillatory,*'  rmd  **  oscilla- 
tory ;"  p. 739,  lat  col.  line  bO,far  "this 
state,'*  fwif  "  the  state;"  p.  740,  Uoe  5 
from  bottom,  for  **  nergheichendeo,'*  rud 
"  vergleichenden. 

W.  WiksoK,  Printer,  i7,  SkluncHiticct. 
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a  public  meeting  eta  the  sobjeet,  898;  la- 
poit  of  cases  in  Loudon,  up  U»  tbe  aAsr- 
nooa  or  Friday,  Maich  9,  MO :  HaCsiaadPs 
opcAiOa  on  tiie  origin  and  piopagatisa  of 
t&e  disease,  860 ;  proper  node  off  «b> 
plo|jring  galvanism  in,  ib. ;  Mr.  Lawxaaea 
on  a  heated  mattress  sa  cases  o^  tSt ;  Dr. 
BaMletoacrototaoain,  869;  Bflr.  Badgw 
W  on  cholera  t  at  Kehiriagton«  96M ;  Mr. 
Michete  ohi  cases  of  tfie  disease  ia  9t. 
Pancras,  wfdi  obserratioaa,  867 ;  Piaies- 
sor  Delptfech  on  the  patholo^  af,  870; 
M.  Dupuytren^  'opimca  of  taa  aiasase, 
874;  Mr.  Moir  on  the  ^rtWagioawiaa  o^ 
ib. ;  eotorial  rAtaazfcs  oa  the  pn%ieis  di, 
in  the  nUetfOpolis,  860 ;  the  idea  ihak  the 
small  atdioiber  of  cases  Sa  Edmhorgh  Was 
owin^  to  conoeafaneat,  shewn  to  be  ator- 
rect,  882 ;  Dr.  Hope  on  snnpoaed  carts  of 
the  disease  m  Mazylebone  mftmaiy,  88S; 
mddical  meeting  at  the  Freemaaoa's  Ta- 
vera  Ha  the  sobjeet  of,  886;  rspsKt  of 
cases  ia  London  np  to  ^ha  aftstMBh  of 
iPriday,  Mhrch  9,  688;  Dr.  KAB^kft  ea. 
905;  Dr.  Hope  oa  the  padiokfy  ef  tks 
disease^  905;   *'no  eheieta'*  ay,  911; 


Mr.    Hewett    on  erotoa    oii  ia, 
Mr.  Stephens  on  the  use  of  ] 
soda  in,  ib. ;  notice  of  oertaia  ! 
taken  to  prerent  die  spiaad  ef,  ia  Edia- 
burgb,  949;  notice  of  dbe  appemaoi  of 
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tlie^KifeaMittlnkDid,  iK;  tbs  ttfkm  t/t 
Its  liaviB^  broken  oat  in  Purl*,  niilRMkided, 
ib. ;  state  of  the  gMwHMdc  itort6ft  in, 
950;  ckolem liA^,  A. i  ndArcMi  t» the 
meilieal  )irofeMion»  and  m  the  public 
geneAllT»  on  the  aalij^bt  ofv  sb.;  theeaaes 
lelated  by  Mr.  Badgley  ai  eaaes  of  thia 
^Uaeaae,  denied  by  Mr.  Wright  to  have 
been  sodi,  9M ;  report  of  cases  in  Great 
Britain  op  to  March 23,  95f;  frnitioftho 
**  no  cholera"  doctrine,  965 ;  tables,  dis- 
poving  the  assertion  tbikt  the  mortality 
16  not  greater  in  thil  coantrjf  vow,  than 
when  the  disease  did  not  esse,  987 ;  re- 
port of  cases  in  Great  Biitni&»  np  to 
March  90,  99t. 

Chorea,  Dr.  A%  T.  ThonUoli  on,  t45, 
«a6,387. 

Christison,  Dr.  on  the  eflbcts  of  opium  eat- 
ing on  health  and  hm^vity^  55S. 

dncbonm,  Mr.  Battley  on  the  compositittli  of. 
555. 

Civiale,  M^  casfe  of  btKary  fistnln  lelnted  by, 
SOSb 

Clannyy  Dr.  editorial  remarks  tm  his  alie|^ 
diacoToriea  Of  remedied  for  cholera,  MS. 

Clavicle,  case  of  nbseestbf  the  lung,  j[Mint- 
ing  abore  thoi  31-. 

Clot,  M%noticb  of  the  present  Kestowed  tt^xm 
him  bjT  tlm  Pacha  for  his  ierriees  during 
the  Yisilation  of  cholera  in  Egypt,  ^t* 

QyBters,  tobacob,  their  employmehtih  cases 
of  cholera,  deprecbted,  549. 

Colic,  painten',  new  txeatmebt  of,  514^ 

Coley,  Mr.  on  a  method  of  preparing  the 
hydrare^rros  pnecip^  albus,  683. 

Collier,  K.  his  edition  of  CelsUs,  reviewed, 

ColoboBU  iiidis,  Wt,  Mackende  eb,  731ft.    • 
Combastimi»  spontabeoas,  Mr.  Bennation, 

359. 
Concusaien  and  pressaie^m  bcddenta.  Dr. 

Bright  OB»  941; 
Coojectaies,  phyaiologicalb  by  Pbilahethes, 

30f. 
Consumption,  pnlmonhry,  Dlr.  At  T.  Thom- 
son on,  70C. 
Contagion,  Dr.  Murray  on  the  esbttiption  of 

infonts  from,  particalaily  with  ref<^Mnce 

to-vaednation,  933^ 
Cooper,  Mr.  S*  note  from^  to  Mr.  Cbulson, 

168 1  Mr.  Cottlson'sreply  to,  SI6. 
■    '  '  actoont  of  the  Hunterian 

oratioD>   deliTered   \q   himt   7T4;  note 

from,  on  the  subject  or,  808. 
Copland,  Dr.  on  tho  nature  of  pestilential 

cholera,  tS3 ;  his  work  on,  reviewed,  445. 
■  on   odd  affusion  in  cases  of 

cholera,  505*^.     « 
Cord,  spinaly  Dr.  Brighton  ^oplezy of  the, 

310. 
*  ■  ■  *  on  pressnie  on  the, 

941 
Courier,  the,  neriM  the  Medical  Gasette, 

fl4bi39. 


ComMbhoM,  Df  •  lunkKMl  IMl  um  ek|Mfl— 
sion  of  the,  ih  ^Saease,  ^4(k 

COuntet^ixritiUion,  on'thotfliHtyt^«iMi«i. 
of  cholera,  549. 

Ceolsoa,  Mr.  cHniieal  ibbMrvilidb*  dbffvoM 
by,  in  the  General  Dispeniriay<'-Mm  thor 
ope«at£an  Ifor  stonto,  134 ;  dn  ^txaVasa- 
tion  of  urine,  with  itrkture,  flf ;  en 
disease  of  the  Mp,  combined  with  diMbsa 
oflbb  knee,  t9^,  416;  on  hematocele  and 
hydrocele,  415 ;  excoriations  of  the  penis^ 
tMT  gonotthina  e^6iiia,  976  ( ttftetniB,  ifai ; 
encynted  abdominal  dh^y,  977 ;  carci- 
noma of  the  Vebiift  p^nduhitei  palkti,  781 ; 
chronic  enlargemeut  of  the  uvula,  laid 're* 
lazattbn  of  the  tcAisib,^e4 ;  dinaae  of  tha 
'  ehoolder-jeint,  ib. 

-  lidMiBodl,  tb  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 


Criehttm,  1^  wmiam,  nktHtet  of  a  tettnr 
firom,  to  his  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Clich- 
ton»  giving  an  ai^obnt  of  the  various 
modes  of  tereattb^t  adopted  tt  cholera,  by 
the  QdHnab  physicians  at  8t  Petenbukgl, 
489». 

Oowdy,  Mk  M«  de  Jonnes*¥iew«  tA^^pL' 
tbology  of  cholera,  communicated  by,  S95 ; 
on  the  treatment  o^,  468 ;  onthetodrtnfi^ 
Of,  597. 

CroM.  Mr.  his  LectitaeiGeiiibmmotOn^go- 
rian«,  t«vibwed,  €4f  4 

Curtis,  Mr.  observations  by,  on  the  tMat- 
meat  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  179* 

Cureall,  Mr.  letter  from,  on  the  < 
ijKem,  9S. 


Diabnak,  M.  imtiettortbe  diaw&gspiebbikt^ 
by  hito  to  ihe  French  academy  of  medi- 
eme,  275.  ^ 

Datris,  Dr.  remafka  on  Ma  introductory  leb- 
ture  on  opening  the  London  University,  SI. 

Davison,  Mr.  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunder* 
land  treated  by.  51t«,  516*,  518*. 

Davidson,  Mr.  on  the  pathology  of  the  brain 
in  insanity,  epilepsy,  iLnd  general  paraly- 
sis, 664,  707. 

Daun,  Dr.  case  of  cholera  at  SttndezlaAd 
treiM  by,  5i8.« 

DaVy,  Dr.  John»  result  of  his  expetlmenta 
on  tbt^  t:bilxigea  of  temperatum  of  thd'  hu- 
man itody,  3il. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  Cttrtis  oft  the  treat- 
ment of  the,  lt9. 

Delirium  trenu^ns,  M.  Pnnli'fe  remedy  in, 
776. 

Delpech,  Fh)feasar,  bn  the  pathotogy  4>f 
dholera,  870. 

Debdy,  Mr.  on  the  ^Benomeni  of  drttftala, 
reviewed,  641. 

Diagnosis,  the  bieaiiing  of  the  term,  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Blliotson,  108. 
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J)iatbesu,  tlie  meaQing  of  the  tenn  ex- 
plained by  Dr'.  EllioUoTi,  1S7. 

,Di«cba|r^8,  porulent,'  from  the  ear.  Dr. 
Bright  on' inflammation,  from,  the,  56. 

.Diaease,  Dr.  £ll|otBon  on  the  circiMmtaocei 
productire  of ,  54  ;  on  the  definition .  of, 
35 ;  on  the  exciting  and  predispoaing 
caoBes  of,  105 ;  on  the-  symptpms  of,  and 
mode  of  examining  them,  1 SS, 

encephaloid.    Dr.    Elliotaon  .on, 

700. 

.■  malignant,  extracts  from  the  ata- 

tute-book  on  the  qnestion,  Is  it  compulsory 
^th  medical  men  to  report  cases  of,  if 
required  so  to  do  1  4.50. 

-  ovarian,  Mr.  Dobson  on,  80. 


Diseases,  pestilential,  of  England,  editorial 
remarks  on  the,.  9 1 1! ,  944. 

Dissection,  human,  an  spology  for,  313. 

'     '  removid  of  the  prejudices  against, 

509. 

■  ■    ■  remarks  on,  viewed  witti  refe- 

rence to  the  resurrection,  789. 
.Dixon,  Mr.  on  cholera  at  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth,  668. 

Dobson,  Mr.  case  of  ovarian  ^diaeaae  related 
by,  80. 

Dodd,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  the  operation 
of  lithotrity  was  successfully  performed  by 
Baron  Heurtelonp,  635. 

Dreams,  Mr.  Denay  oi^  the  phenomena  of, 
reviewed,  641. 

Dropsy,  ovarian,  Mr.  Fereday  on  a  case  of, 
.W9.' 

■    encysted  abdominal,  Mr.  Coolson 
on,  577. 

-^— »  Dr.  Elliotson  on,  571 ;  inflamma- 
tory, 579 ;  appearances  of  the  urine  in, 
ib. ;  treatment  of;  574  ;  Irom  organic  dis- 
ease, 575;  united  with  internal  disease, 
617 ;  independent  of  inflammation,  6 18. 

Drunkenness,  Mr.  Smith. on  the  affusion  of 
cold  water  in  cases  of,  50<*. 

Dnpnytien,  M»  his  opinion  of  cholera,  874. 


£. 


Earle,  Mr.  clinical  lectores  delivered  by,  at 
St.  Bartholomew's '  hospital :  —tracheo- 
tomy,  especially-  as  applicable  in  cases 
where  children  have  drank  bmling  water, 
334;  on  diseases  of  the  hip-joint,  598; 
on  effusion  of  urine,  735. 

—  Mr.  J.  W.  on  tlie  eflfecu  of  treatment 
on  the  mortality  of  cholera,  825. 

Ear,  Dr.  Bright  on  inflainmation  from  puru^ 
lent  diachi^ipes  from  the,  56. 

Education,  medical,  Mr.  Watson  on,  430. 

Effusion,  seroos,  Dr.  Bright  on  pressure 
from,'independent  of  inflammation,  155. 

,  — of  blood,  Dr.  Bright  on  pressare 

from,  within  the  cranium,  156.* 


ElUotm'a,  Dr.  lectotMon  thedieofy  and 
practice  of  medicine  :^ntsodactoiy  lec- 
ture, 93 ;  general  obaervationa,  35  ;  cir- 
cumstances which  prodaoe  dissi—f,   54; 
explanation  of  tenns,  35;  defixdtsooa   of 
disease,  lb.;  different  senses  of  tibe  wnl 
cause  in  medical  language,  Stz  (caeral 
observations — explanation  of  tema.  65  ; 
repapitnlation,  105 ;  pcedisposiB^  and  ex- 
citing   causes  pf  disease,  ib. ;  traapen- 
ments,  107;  idiosyncrasy,  ib.;    meneie- 
logy  or  symptomatology,  106 ;  dxagnons, 
ib. ;  prognosis,   109 ;  explaaatiim  €t  ^m 
term  diathesis,  137;  symptova  of  dis- 
ease, and  mode  of  exaoiining  them,  138  ; 
appearances    of  the    face,    ib.;    trf*  tbe 
tongue,  ,139 ;  of  the  eyes,  ilk  ;  risas  ear- 
donicus,  140;    fecies  hxppocraticm,  &; 
€xpresrion  of  the  coantenaocei,  ib. ;  exa- 
mination of  the  hand,  141  ;  cbancuers  of 
the  pulse,  ib. ;  on  the  indacaitioins  afiotded 
by  it,  169  ;  by  examination  of  tbedtffprrat 
.    regions  of  the  body,  170 ;  by  the  ezov- 
tions,   172 ;  therapeia,  173 ;  iantifit^  of 
nosological  arrangements,  217  ;  htflaii- 
MATiON,  sometimes  a  salotaxy  praceat, 
318;    frequently    a  daingeioQS   disease. 
219;  symptoms  of,  ib. ;  pain,  949 1  mot- 
■    bid  appearances,  251;    divisions.  292; 
common  inflammation,   2S3;   ■ymptoots, 
254;  appearances   of  the   Mood — bol^ 
coat,  281 ;  coagulation,  ib. ;  tnmiBaticias. 
283 ;  resolution,  284 ;  effusion,  ib. ;  sup- 
puration, 285 ;  pointing,  329 ;  gnn«ilatin, 
330 ;  diffused  suppuration,  ib. ;  qoaUties 
of  pus,  ib. ;  early  formation  of  pus,  332 ; 
proud  flesh,  ib. ;  mortification,  ib« ;  sepa- 
ration, ib.;   necrosis,  333;    exfeliatioa, 
ib. ;   terminations,  ib. ;    daratioB  of  ia* 
flammatioo,ib.;  varieties  aocoiding  to tke 
structure  affected,    577;    moeoos  mem- 
branes, 378 ;  seroos  membranes,  379; 
cellular  membrane  and  subetanceof  vis- 
cera, 380;  fibrous  menkbranestib.;  varie- 
ties in  the  symptoms  of  inflammatioa  from 
sj^pathy,   38t;   intermittent  iaffaiuna- 
tion,  ib. ;  specific  inflammation,  ib. ;  pas- 
sive inflammation,  ib. ;  acute  and  duosic, 
382 ;  tonic  and  atonic,  ib. ;  effects  of  in- 
flammation on  structure,  ib. ;  analorai 
and  non-analogous  transformatioos.  ib.; 
mortification   independent  of  xaflnoma- 
tion,  409 ;  predisposing  oanses  of  inflaa- 
'mation,411 ;  exciting  causes,  413;  prox- 
imate  cause,  413;  ratio  aymptomataai, 
415 ;  diagnosis  of  internal  inllammaticD, 
457 ;  prognoais,  ib. ;  treatment  of  acti?* 
inflammation,   458;    diminution   of  sti- 
muli, ib  ;  exclusion  of  internal  stimuli, 
ib. ;  removal  of  internal  stimuli,   459; 
contn-stimulating<— -digitalis,   463;  ool- 
chicum,  ib..;   antimony,  ib.;  ^ntn-iiri- 
tants: — antimony,    491;  mercuxr,    ib.; 
opium,  492;  blisters,  493  ^  treatnmit  of 
atonic  inflammation,  494;  of  passive  is- 
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flamomtioD|ib«;  of  chronic  inflammation, 
^95 1   ultimate  treatment  of   acute  and 
chnmic  inflammation,  5t% ;  treatment  of 
<be  terminitioas'  or  efiects  of  inflamma- 
.taoo,    ib.:    specific  inflammation,   593; 
otber  general  affections,  frequently  inflam- 
matory, 5t4 ;  inflammatory  discharges  or 
collections,  ib. ;  htemonbiage,,  ib. ;  pre- 
disposing causes,  M6 ;  ezcitmg  causes, 
ib. ;  character  of  the  effused  blood,  527  ; 
causes  of  respective  hemorrhages,    ib.; 
^semorrfaage,    continued,    569  (    fluxes, 
570 ;  dropsy,  571 ;  inflammatory  dropsy, 
57S^  appearance  of  the  urine  in,  ib.  \  treat- 
ment ol  inflammatory  dropsy,  574;  dropsy 
from  organic  disease,  .575 ;  united  with 
antemal  disease,  617  ;  independent  of  in- 
flammation,   618 ;     deficient    secretion, 
^19;  changes  of  consisteuce,  ib. ;  cuahoss 
OP  sraucrvRB : —changes  of  consistence, 
•  ib; ;    induration,    ib. ;    softening,    620 ; 
changes    of    sise  — hypertrophy,     69A; 
atrophy,  6%3  ;  transformations,  649 ;  new 
fornmtions,    653,    697 ;     tubercle,    ib. ; 
tfotrrhus,  698;  cancer,  699;  encephaloid 
disease,.  700 ;  melanosis,  7S9 ;   melccna, 
731 ;    kirronosis,     ib.  i    amemia,    733 ; 
chlorosis,  734;  scurvy,  777 1  ossification 
of  the  heart  and  spleen,  781 ;  fever,  809; 
intermittent  fever,  ib. ;  cold  stage,  ib. ; 
hot   stage,   ib. ;    sweating   siage,   810; 
varieties  in  the  symptoms,  ib.;  varieties 
ais  to  type,  ib. ;  duration  of  the  paroxysm, 
811;  periods  of   attack,    813;  rehitive 
duration  of  the  paroxysms,  ib. ;    partial 
ague,  ib. ;  change  of  type,  ib. ;  imperfect 
paroxysms,  ib. ;  duration  of  the  disease, 
A13t  liability  of  all  ages  to  ague,  ib.; 
liability  to  recurrence,  814 ;  influence  on 
qdier  affections,  ib. ;  ague  attended  by 
local  inflammation,  ib*;  morbid  appear- 
ances, ib. ;  <ogue  cake,  841 ;  various  other 
diseases  attendant  on  ag<m,  ib.;  diseases 
cured  by,  842  ;  pernicious  effects  of,  ib. ; 
predisposing  causes,  843 ;  exciting  causes 
—malaria,  844 ;  moisture,  ib. ;  tempera- 
ture, 846 ;  stagnant  water,  ib. ;  influence 
4)f  moisture  in  producing  or  destroying 
malaria,  889 ;  marshes  not  necessary  to 
its  disengagement,  889 ;  period  of  attack, 
891 ;  distance  to  which  malaria  extends^ 
influence  of  the  east  wind,  ib.;  reason 
why  low  situations  suffer  most  from  ma- 
laria, 8.93 ;  influence  of  elevation  in  caus- 
ing a  liability  to  ague,  ib. ;  salt  water  pro- 
ductive of  malaria,  894 ;  influence  of  cer- 
tain plants  and  seasons  in  producing  it, 
ib. ;  animal  matter  not   productive    of, 
895;    fire   and   smoke    preventives    of 
ague,  921 ;    aguish,  diseases  not  conta- 
gious, ib. ;  chemical  nature  of  malaria, 
ib. }  period  at  which  malaria  produces  its 
efllects,  922  ;  influence  of  habit  in  lessen- 
ing the  tendency  to  ague,  ib. ;  former  lia- 
bihty  of  brutes  to,  923 ;  former  prevalence 


of,  in  London,  ib. ;  tendency  of-mataria  ta 
ftive  an  in^rmittent  character  to  other 
diseases,  924  {  proximate  cause  of  ague, 
ib.  I  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for,  ib. ;  diagnosis,  925 ;  progno- 
■la.  ib.  •   I 

EmbryoiB,  electric,  the  gold  medal  presented 
to  Proifessor  Delpech  and  Dr.  Coste  by 
the  Society  des  Sciences  Phvsicales,  for 
their  researches  regarding  the  formation  of, 
776. 

Emetic,  tartar,  typhus  fever  successftiUy 
treated  by  the  employment  of,  in  large 
doses,  104. 

Emetics,  mustard.  Dr.  Lindsay  on  the  use  of, 
in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  519* ;  Dn 
Haslewood  on,  in  cases  of  cholera,  592 ; 
Dr.  Gibson  on,  in  cases  of  cholera,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Mordey  on  the  general  results  of, 
795. 

Emphysema,  Dr.  Bright  on  a  case  of,  of  the 
lungs,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, 614. 

Epbidrosis  idiopathica,  case  of,  related  by 
Mr.  Oeorge,  119. 

Epilepsy,  Dr.  A.T.  Thomson  on,  168,  211, 
241,387,499. 

Ejrgot,  beneficial  administration  of,  in,  cases 
of  menorriiagia,  514. 

Erysipelas,  Dr.  Bright  on,  of  the  lle^d  and 
face,  55. 

— —  case  of,  of  the  head,  during  con- 
valescence from  pneomonia,  55;  in  a  case 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  ib. 

Epilepsy,  Mr.  Davidson  on  the  pathology  of 
the  brain  in,  664,  707,819. 

.Evidence,  medical,  regarding  the  death  of 
the  Italian  boy,  editorial  remarks  on  the, 
481. 

: ,_^  on  2  trial  for  poisoning 

with  arsehic,  Mr.  Amos  on,  895. 

Ewen,  Mr.  on  asphyxia,  935. 

Excoriations  on  the  penis,  Mr.  Coulson  on, 
576. 

Exhaustion,  mania  from.  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  observations  on,  419. 

..-^_...-»  Dr.  Mann  Burrows  on  mania 
from,  714. 

Eyes,  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  appearances  of 
the,  in  disease,  139. 

Eye,  inflammation  of  the.  Dr.  Buriie  on  the 
modus  operandi  of  turpentine  in,  505. 

—  Mr.  Mackenzie  on  diseases  of  the,  1, 
738. 


Face,  Dr.  Elliotson  on  the  appearances  of 

the,  in  disease.  138. 
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